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BOO 

Book-  T)  OOK-BlNDING  is  the  art  of  gathering  together 
J3  and  fevving  the  fheets  of  a  book,  and  covering  it 
with  a  back,  &c.  It  is  performed  thus  :  The  leaves 
are  firft  folded  with  a  folding-ftick,  and  laid  over  each 
other  in  the  order  of  the  fignature  3  then  beaten  on  a 
Hone  with  a  hammer,  to  make  them  fmootli  and  open 
well  3  and  afterwards  prefled.  They  are  fewed  upon 
bands,  which  are  pieces  of  cord  or  packthread  3  fix 
bands  to  a  folio  book  3  five  to  a  quarto,  odtavo,  &c.  3 
which  is  done  by  drawing  a  thread  through  the  middle 
of  each  fheet,  and  giving  it  a  turn  round  each  band, 
beginning  with  the  firft  and  proceeding  to  the  laft. 
After  this  the  books  are  glued,  and  the  bands  opened 
and  fcraped,  for  the  better  fixing  the  pafteboards  3  the 
back  is  turned  with  a  hammer,  and  the  book  fixed  in 
a  prefs  between  two  boards,  in  order  to  make  a  groove 
'  for  fixing  the  pafteboards 3  thefe  being  applied,  holes 
are  made  for  fixing  them  to  the  book,  which  is  preffed 
a  third  time.  Then  the  book  is  at  laft  put  to  the  cut¬ 
ting  prefs,  between  two  boards  3  the  one  lying  even 
with  the  prefs,  for  the  knife  to  run  upon  3  the  other 
above  it,  for  the  knife  to  run  againft  3  after  which  the 
pafteboards  are  fquared. 
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The  next  operation  is  the  fprinkling  the  leaves  of  ?00.k- 
the  book  3  which  is  done  by  dipping  a  brufh  into  . 
vermilion  and  fap-green,  holding  the  brufh  in  one 
hand,  and  fpreading  the  hair  with  the  other  ;  by  which 
motion  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are  fprinkled  in  a  Tegu¬ 
lar  manner,  without  any  fpots  being  bigger  than  the 
other.  * 

Then  remain  the  covers,  which  are  either  of  calf. 

Ikin  or  of  fheep-fkin  :  thefe  being  moiftened  in  water, 
are  cut  out  to  the  fize  of  the  book  3  then  fmeared  over 
with  pafte  made  of  wheat  flour  3  and  afterwards  ftretch- 
ed  over  the  pafteboard  on  the  outfide,  and  doubled  over 
the  edges  withinfide  3  after  having  firft  taken  off  the 
four  angles,  and  indented  and  platted  the  cover  at  the 
head-band  :  which  done,  the  book  is  covered,  and* 
bound  firmly  between  two  bands,  and  then  fet  to  dry. 
Afterwards  it  is  waffled  over  with  a  little  pafte  and  wa¬ 
ter,  and  then  fprinkled  with  a  fine  brufh,  unlefs  it 
fhould  be  marbled  3  when  the  fpots  are  to  be  made 
larger  by  mixing  the  ink  with  vitriol.  After  this  the 
book  is  glazed  twice  with  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten, 
and  at  laft  polifhed  with  a  polifhing  iron  paffed  hot  over 
the  glazed  cover. 


book-keeping 


TS  the  art  of  recording  mercantile  tranfa&ions  in  a  re- 
A  gular  and  fyftematic  manner. 

1.  A  merchant’s  books  fhould  contain  every  parti¬ 
cular  which  relates  to  the  affairs  of  the  owner.  They 
fhould  exhibit  the  ftate  of  all  the  branches  of  his  bufi- 
nefs,  the  connexion  of  the  different  parts,  the  amount 
and  fuccefs  of  the  whole.  They  fhould  be  fo  full  and 
fo  well  arranged,  as  to  afford  a  ready  information  in 
every  point  for  which  they  may  be  confulted. 

The  matter  which  the  books  fhould  contain  is  com¬ 
prehended  under  the  three  following  heads  :  Firft,  The 
debts  which  are  owing  to  the  owner,  and  the  debts 
which  he  owes  to  others.  Secondly,  The  goods  and 
other  articles  of  property  which  belonged  to  him  3  the 
quantity  and  value  fold,  or  otherwife  difpofed  on  3  and 
the  quantity  and  value  which  ftill  remain  in  his  poffef- 
fion.  Thirdly,  The  amount  of  his  ftock  when  the 
books  were  opened  3  the  profits  he  has  obtained,  and 
Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  ’ 


the  Ioffes  he  has  fuffered,  fince  3  and  the  mount  of  his 
ftock  at  prefent. 

That  method  of  book-keeping  which  anfwers  thefe 
purpofes  moft  clearly  and  concifely,  is  the  beft.  The* 
Italian  method,  by  double  entry ,  is  generally  preferred  3 
at  leaft,  it  is  founded  upon  the  moft  universal  princi¬ 
ples,  and  is  the  moft  convenient  in  extenfive  and  com¬ 
plicated  bufinefs  3  and  the  accountant  who  underftands 
it,  will  find  little  difficulty  in  following,  or  even  in  in¬ 
venting,  other  methods  that  are  better  accommodated 
to  any  particular  purpofe.  *  •  ~ 

The  Italian  method  requires  three  principal  books  3 
the  Wafte-Book,  Journal,  and  Leger. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Waste-Book, 

* 

2.  The  wafte-book,  or  day-book,  contains  an  cxaft 
regiffer  of  all  occurrences  in  bufinefs  in  the  fame  order 
A 
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Wafte.  as  they  take  place.  It  begins  with  an  inventory  of 
Book.  every  thing  belonging  to  the  owner,  a  lift  of  the  debts 
V  due  to  him,  and  of  the  debts  he  owes  to  others  :  It  is 
carried  on  with  a  full  relation  of  all  the  money  he  re¬ 
ceives  or  pay*  ;  of  all  the  goods  he  buys  or  fells  •,  and 
of  every  other  occurrence  in  his  bufinefs.  Each  arti¬ 
cle  fhould  be  entered  as  foon  as  the  tranfadlion  takes 
place,  and  ftiould  be  clearly  exprefled  in  the  plaineft 
language.  It  ftiould  require  no  fupply  from  the  ac¬ 
countant’s  memory,  but  ftiould  be  fully  intelligible  to 
any  perfon,  however  unacquainted  with  the  bufinefs  •, 
at  the  fame  time,  it  ftiould  be  written  with  all  conve¬ 
nient  brevity  ;  and,  therefore,  fometimes  refers  to  in¬ 
voices  and  other  accounts,  for  particulars.  The  ac¬ 
countant’s  fir  ft  care  ftiould  be  to  have  nothing  defec¬ 
tive  or  ambiguous  ;  his  fecond,  to  have  nothing  fuper- 
fiuous. 

3.  The  date  is  written  in  text  on  the  top  of  each 
page.  The  articles  are  feparated  from  each  other  by 
a  line  :  and  the  tranfadlions  of  one  day  are  feparated 
from  thofe  of  another  by  a  double  line,  in  the  middle 
of  which  there  is  left  a  blank  fpace  for  inferting  the 
day  of  the  month.  This  book  muft  be  kept  with  the 
greater  care,  as  it  contains  the  materials  from  which 
the  other  books  are  compofed  ;  and  any  error  or  defeat 
will  occafion  a  like  one  in  the  others.  Befides,  it  is 
the  book  whofe  authority  is  trufted  to,  and  which  muft 
be  exhibited  to  judges,  or  arbiters,  when  an  account  is 
difputed.  As  the  journal  is  filled  up  from  the  wafte- 
book,  the  authority  of  the  former  is  efteemed  mure 
authentic,  unlefs  there  be  an  obvious  miftakc  through 
hurry  ;  and  either  of  thefe  books  is  depended  on  ra¬ 
ther  than  the  leger,  which,  from  its  form,  is  more 
liable  to  error,  and  may  be  more  eafily  vitiated  by  a 
fraudulent  defign. 

4.  As  the  wafte-book  contains  the  whole  fubftance 
of  the  bufinefs,  it  may  be  applied  fo  as  to  afford  any 
information  that  can  be  wanted  :  but  the  labour  of  con- 
fulling  it  would  be  very  great.  For  inftance,  if  it 
were  required  to  know  how  much  any  perfon  owTes  us, 
we  muft  look  over  the  book  from  the  beginning,  and 
mark  down  every  article  in  which  we  have  dealt  with 
him;  or,  if  it  were  •  required  to  know  what  quantity 
of  goods  we  fhould  have  on  hand,  we  muft  look  over 
the  whole  book,  and  mark  down  every  article  bought 
or  fold.  This  operation  would  not  only  be  found 
very  tedious,  but  much  expofed  to  the  rifk  of  omif- 
fions.  To  prevent  thefe  inconveniences,  another  book 
is  ufed,  in  which  the  articles  are  arranged  in  a  metho¬ 
dical  order.  This  book  is  called  the  Lege?,  and  we 
ftiall  confide?  it  next  ;  becaufe  the  journal,  though 
it  comes  before  it  in  the  order  of  writing,  cannot 
be  well  underftood,  till  the  nature  of  the  leger  be  ex¬ 
plained. 


Sect.  II*  Of  the  Leger.  * 

5.  In  the  leger,  articles  of  the  fame  kind  are  colle&- 
ed  together  ;  and,  for  that  purpofe,  it  is  divided  into 
many  accounts,  under  which  the  different  branches  of 
bufinefs  are  arranged.  Each  account  is  introduced  by 
a  proper  title,  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  articles  it 
contains  5  and  articles  of  oppofite  kinds,  which  belong 


to  the  fame  account,  are  placed  on  the  oppofite  pages 
of  the  fame  folio  :  for  inftance,  money  received  on  the 
one  fide,  and  money  paid  on  the  other ;  or  goods  bought 
on  the  one  fide,  and  goods  fold  on  the  other.  The  left- 
hand  page  is  called  the  Debtor  or  Dr.  fide  of  the  ac¬ 
count,  and  the  right-hand  page  the  Creditor  or  Cr.  fide. 
The  difference  between  the  fums  of  the  Dr.  and  Cr. 
fides  is  called  the  Balance . 

Accounts  in  the  leger  are  of  three  kinds,  which 
anfwer  to  the  three  purpofes  of  book-keeping  mention¬ 
ed  §  J. 

6.  Firft,  Perfonal  Accounts.  It  is  neceffary  to  open 
an  account  for  every  perfon  or  company  with  whom 
there  are  any  dealings  on  credit.  At  opening  the 
books,  if  they  be  indebted  to  the  owner,  the  debt  is 
entered  on  the  Dr.  ;  but  if  he  be  indebted  to  them,  it 
is  entered  on  the  Cr.  During  the  courfe  of  the  bufi¬ 
nefs,  goods  fold  on  truft,  money  paid,  and  every  thing 
for  which  they  are  accountable  to  him,  is  entered  on 
the  Dr.  ;  but  goods  bought  on  truft,  money  received, 
and  every  thing  for  which  he  is  accountable  to  them, 
is  entered  on  the  Cr.  The  balance  ftiows  how  much 
they  owe  him,  when  the  Dr.  fide  is  greateft  :  and  how 
much  he  owes  them,  when  the  Cr.  fide  is  greater. 

7.  Secondly,  Real  Accounts.  By  this  we  underftand 
accounts  of  property,  of  whatever  kind,  fuch  as  ready 
money,  goods,  houfes,  lands,  fhips,  fhare.s  in  public 
companies,  and  the  like. 

The  account  of  ready  money  is  entitled  Cajh.  On 
the  Dr.  fide,  the  money  on  hand  at  opening  the  books 
is  entered,  and  afterwards  every  article  of  money. re¬ 
ceived.  On  the  Cr.  fide  there  is  entered  every  article 
of  money  paid  out  ;  and  the  balance  fhows  how 
much  ought  to  be  on  hand.  The  fum  of  the  Dr.  fide 
of  this  account  is  always  greater  than  that  of  the  Cr. 
fide. 

8.  Accounts  of  goods  are  generally  ruled  with  in¬ 
ner  columns  for  entering  the  quantities.  When  the 
books  are  opened,  the  goods  on  hand  are  entered  on 
the  Dr.  fide  of  the  refpe<ftive  accounts;  the  quantities 
being  placed  in  the  inner,  and  the  values  in  the  outer 
column.  Goods  bought  are  entered  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  and  goods  fold  are  entered  on  the  Cr.  fide  ;  the 
quantities  and  values  being  placed  in  the  proper  co¬ 
lumn*.  Charges  laid  out  on  goods  are  entered  on  the 
Dr.  fide  ;  and,  when  an  incidental  advantage  arifes 
from  them,  fuch  as  public  bounty,  it  is  entered  on  the 


Cr. 

If  the  fums  of  the  inner  columns  on  the  oppofite  fides 
be  equal,  it  fhows  that  the  goods  are  all  fold*  and  then 
the  balance  of  the  money-column  ftiows  the  gain  or  lofs. 
If  the  Cr.  fide  be  greater,  it  is  gain  :  if  the  Dr.  fide 
be  greater,  it  is  lofs.  If  the  fum  of  the  inner  column 
be  greater  on  the. Dr.  fide,  it  fhows  that  part  of  the 
goods  are  on  hand  ;  and  their  value  muft  be  added  to 
the  fum  of  the  Cr.  fide,  in  order  to  determine  the  gain 


6.  If  there  be  two  or  more  kinds  of  the  fame  fort  of 
goods,  they  may  be  entered  in  the  fame  account,  al¬ 
lowing  as  many  inner  columns  as  there  are  kinds,  and 
entering  the  quantities  of  each  kind  in  the  inner  co¬ 
lumn  referved  for  it.  This  method  exhibits  the  gain 
or  lofs  on  the  whole  goods  ;  but  does  not  fhow  how 
much  of  it  arifes  from  each  kind. 

Or, 
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Or,  a  feparate  account  may  be  opened  for  each  kind, 
J  diflinguifhing  the  titles  by  the  qualities,  or  by  fome 
other  mark.  Thus,  one  account  may  be  kept  for  fine 
linen,  another  for  coarfe  linen  *,  one.  for  port- wine  crop 
1787,  another  for  port-wine  crop  1788  }  one  for  rum 
from  Jamaica,  another  for  rum  from  Barbadoes.  This 
method  fhows  the  gain  or  lofs  on  each  kind. 

When  there  are  more  kinds  than  can  be  conveniently 
introduced  in  the  fame  account,  they  may  be  divided 
into  feveral  daffes,  each  clafs  being  placed  in  a  feparate 
account ;  and  the  particular  kinds  diffinguilhed  in  in¬ 
ner  columns.  Thus  the  account  of  fine  lineii  may  be 
divided  into  feveral  columns,  for  different  kinds,  di- 
ftinguilhed  by  the  number  of  threads  in  the  breadth,  or 
by  any  other  convenient  chara&er. 

10.  Accounts  of  fhips  contain  on  the  Dr.  the  value  of 
the  (hip  when  the  books  are  opened,  and  all  expences 
laid  out  thereon  ;  on  the  Cr.  all  freights  received.  In 
like  manner,  accounts  of  houfes  or  lands  have  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  fubjeft,  and  all  repairs  or  other  charges,  en¬ 
tered  on  the  Dr.  and  all  rents  or  other  profits  received 
on  the  Cr.  If  the  fubje£l  be  fold  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  fale  is  entered  on  the  C.  And  the  balance  after 
valuing  the  fubjefl  (if  any)  on  hand,  fhows  the  gain  or 
lofs. 

Accounts  of  property  in  the  public  funds,  or  {hares 
in  companies,  public  or  private,  contain  the  value,  or 
money  paid  in,  on  the  Dr.  and  the  dividends  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  Cr.  and  are  balanced  as  other  real  ac¬ 
counts. 

Some  perfons  open  accounts  for  houfehold  furniture, 
plate,  jewels,  books,  or  the  like.  The  entries  on  thefe 
accounts  are  made  in  the  fame  manner. 

In  general,  real  accounts  contain  the  value  of  the 
property,  and  all  charges,  on  the  Dr.  and  the  Tales  and 
other  returns  on  the  Cr.  When  the  account  is  to  be 
balanced,  if  any  property  remains,  the  Value  thereof 
is  placed  on  the  Cr.  }  and  then  the'  balance  fhows  the 
lofs  or  gain,  according  as  the  Dr.  or  Cr.  fide  is  great- 
eff. 

11.  Thirdly,  Accounts  of  Stock,  Profit  and 
Loss,  and  its  fubfidiary  accounts,  which  are  fometimes 
called  JiSitious  accounts . 

The  Jloch  account  contains  on  the  Dr.  the  amount 
«f  the  debts  which  the  owner  owes  when  the  books 
are  opened  ;  and  on  the  Cr.  the  amount  of  ready  mo- 
ney,  goods,  debts,  and  property  of  every  kind  be¬ 
longing  to  him  :  therefore  the  balance  fhows  what  his 
nett  flock  is ;  or,  in  cafe  of  bankruptcy,  how  much 
his  debts  exceed  his  effe&s.  There  is  nothing  further 
entered  on  this  account  till  the  books  are  balanced  : 
and  then,  if  the  bufinefs  has  yielded  profit,  the  nett 
gain  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  j  if  it  has  been  unfuccefsful, 
the  nett  lofs  is  entered  on  the  Dr.  :  after  which,  the 
balance  fhows  the  nett  flock  at  the  time  the  books  are 
clofed. 

12.  The  Profit  and  Lofs  account  contains  every  ar¬ 
ticle  of  gain  on  the  Cr.  and  every  article  of  lofs  on  the 
Dr.  The  balance  fhows  the  nett  gain  or  lofs,  and  is 
transferred  to  the  proper  fide  of  the  flock-account,  as 
mentioned  above.  This  account  is  partly  compofed  of 
articles  that  occur  while  the  bonks  are  running.  For 
example,  legacies  received  are  entered  on  the  Cr.  goods' 
deflroyed  on  the  Dr.  The  reft  of  the  articles  are  tbofe 
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of  gain  and  lofs,  arifing  from  the  real  accounts,  which  Le^er. 
are  collected  when  the  books  are  balanced.  . 

13.  It  has  been  found  convenient  to  open  feveral 
fubfidiary  accounts,  in  order  to  (horten  and  methodize 
that  of  profit  and  lofs.  Thefe  contain  certain  articles 
of  gain  or  lofs,  which  may  be  reduced  under  diflindl 
heads.  They  are  in  effe6l  fo  many  parts  of  the  profit 
and  lofs  account,  and  their  balances  are  entered  on  the 
proper  fide  of  that  account  when  the  books  are  clofed. 

The  chief  of  thefe  accounts  are  the  following. 

Interejl  account,  Which  contains  on  the  Dr.  fums 
paid  or  incurred  for  intereil  )  and  on  the  Cr.  fums  re¬ 
ceived,  or  become  due  for  the  fame. 

C ommffion  account ,  Which  contains  on  the  Cr.  ar¬ 
ticles  of  gain  received  or  owing  us  for  our  trouble  in 
tranfa£ling  bufinefs  for  others.  There  are  feldom  any 
entries  on  the  Dr. 

Charges  merchandife ,  Which  contains  on  the  Dr. 
all  charges  paid  or  incurred  on  the  bufinefs,  which  do 
not  belong  to  ariy  particular  account,  as  fhop-rent, 
public  burdens  for  trade,  clerks  wages,  poflages,  and 
the  like.  If  any  of  thefe  fhould  afterwards  be  charged 
to  fome  other  account,  the  fum  fo  charged  is  entered  on 
the  Cr. 

Proper  expences ,  Which  contains  on  the  Dr.  money 
or  any  thing  elfe,  withdrawn  from  the  trade  for  our’ 
private  ufe.  There  are  feldom  any  entries  on  the  Cr. 

The  amount  of  this  account,  as  well  as  the  former,  is 
not  properly  lofs  \  but  as  it  has  the  fame  effedl  in  dimi- 
nifhing  the  flock,  it  is  placed  in  the  fame  manner  to 
the  Dr.  of  profit  and  lofs. 

Lofs  by  bad  debts ,  Which  contains  on  the  Dr.  fuch 
debts  as  we  reckon  defperate  5  and  on  the  Cr.  any 
of  thefe  which  may  happen  to  be  unexpectedly  reco¬ 
vered. 

Account  of  abatements ,  Which  contains  on  the  Dr. 
difeounts  allowed  by  us  on  payments  received  5  on  the 
Cr.  difeounts  (if  any)  allowed  to  us  on  payments  made* 

It  is  particularly  ufeful  in  retail  bufinefs,  where  dif¬ 
eounts  are  often  given,  to  fliow  how  much  they  amount 
to. 

Infur ance  account ,  Which  contains  on  the  Cr.  pre¬ 
miums  received  for  making  infurances ;  and,  on  the  Dr. 

Ioffes  fuflained  on  the  fame.  There  may  be  feveral  ac¬ 
counts  of  this  kind,  fueh  as  infurance  againfl  fea-hazard, 
which  is  the  mofl  common  \  infurance  againfl  fire  ;  in¬ 
furance  oflives  \  and  infurance  of  debts.  The  balance 
fliows  the  gain  or  lofs  which  arifes  from  being  con¬ 
cerned  in  infurance. 

More  or  fewer  of  thefe  accounts  may  be  ufed,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  articles  are  frequent  $  and  others  may 
be  invented  to  fuit  the  purpofes  of  the  bufinefs  which 
the  books  are  kept  for. 

14.  Every  fimple  tranfadlion  in  bufinefs  belongs  to 
two  accounts,  and  mufl  be  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  the 
one  and  on  the  Cr.  of  the  other.  Thus,  when  a  per- 
fon  becomes  indebted  to  us,  the  article  he  owes  muff 
be  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  his  account  ;  and,  if  it  be  for 
money  paid  him,  it  is  alfo  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  cafli ; 
if  for  goods  fold,  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  the  account 
of  goods  5  if  for  any  thing  delivered  him  by  another 
perfon  at  our  defire,  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  the  de¬ 
liverer’s  account ;  if  for  any  wager  or  bargain,  by  which 
we  are  gainers,  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr,  of  profit  and 
A  2  lofs. 


f, 

Leger.  lofs.  Thus,  in  -whatever  way  the  debt  arifes,  it  is  en- 
"f  tered  on  the  Cr.  of  fome  other  account,  as  well  as  on 
the  Dr.  of  the  perfon’s  account  who  owes  it. 

In  like  manner,  when  we  become  indebted  to  any 
perfon,  the  article  we  owe  mull  be  entered  on  the  Cr. 
of  his  account.  If  it  be  for  money  received,  it  is  alfo 
entered  on  the  Dr.  of  cadi  y  if  for  goods  bought,  it  is 
entered  on  the  Dr.  of  the  account  of  goods  j  it  for  any 
thing  delivered  to  another  perfon  at  our  defire,  it  is 
entered  on  the  Dr.  of  the  receiver’s  account  ;  and  if  it 
be  in  confequence  of  a  lofing  bargain,  it  is  entered  on 
the  Dr.  of  profit  and  lofs. 

Again,  when  goods  are  received,  the  tranfaftion  is 
entered  on  the  Dr.  of  the  account  of  goods.  If  they 
be  bought  for  ready  money,  it  is  alfo  entered  on  the 
Cr.  of  cadi ;  if  on  truft,  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  the 
feller  ;  if  they  be  exchanged  for  other  goods,  it  is  en¬ 
tered  on  the  Cr.  of  the  goods  delivered  j  if  they  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  fome  profitable  bufinefs,  without  any  return, 
it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  profit  and  lofs. 

When  goods  are  delivered,  the  tranfa&ion  is  entered 
on  the  Cr.  of  the  account  of  goods  y  and,  if  they  be 
fold  for  ready  money,  it  is  alfo  entered  on  the  Dr.  of 
cadi  j  if  on  credit,  it  is  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  the  pur- 
chafer  ;  if  exchanged  for  other  goods,  it  is  entered  on 
the  Dr.  of  the  goods  received  ;  and,  if  they  be  given 
gratis,  or  dedroyed,  it  is  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  profit 
and  lofs. 

Ladly,  When  any  article  of  lofs  occurs,  the  tranf- 
a.ftion  is  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  profit  and  lofs  ;  and  as 
we  muft  either  pay  it  in  money  or  goods,  or  remain  in¬ 
debted  to  fome  perfon  for  it,  it  mull  be  entered  on  the 
Cr.  of  cadi,  or  of  goods  delivered,  or  of  the  perfon  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  it.  And,  when  an  article  of  gain  oc¬ 
curs,  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  profit  and  lofs,  and  al¬ 
fo  on  the  Dr  of  cadi  or  goods,  if  money  or  goods  be 
received  )  and  on  the  Dr  of  the  perfon  accountable 
for  it,  if  not  immediately  paid. 

Thus,  every  article  in  any  account,  whether  perfo- 
nal  or  real,  or  belonging  to  profit  and  lofs,  correfponds 
to  fome  other  article  on  the  oppofite  of  a  different  ac¬ 
count.  The  fame  fum  is  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  one 
account  and  on  the  Cr.  of  the  other  ;  and  it  follows 
from  this,  that,  If  all  the  accounts  in  the  leger  be  added, 
the  amount  of  the  fums  of  the  Dr .  will  be  equal  to  thofe 
of  the  Cr. 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  Journal. 

15..  Ti-IE  journal  is  a  fair  record  of  ah  the  tranfac- 
tions  compiled  from  the  wade-book,  in  the  fame  order 
as  they  (land  there  ;  but  expreffed  in  a  technical  ftyle, 
that  it  may  be  transferred  to  the  leger  with  more  eafe. 

When  we  are  to  enter  any  article  in  the  journal,  we 
mutt  confider  which  accounts  in  the  leger  it  will  re¬ 
quire  to  be  placed  to,  both  on  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  and 
write  [the  former  account\  Dr,  to  [the  latter  account ]  ; 
then  we  annex  an  explanation  of  the  article,  and  place 
the  fum  in  the  money- column. 

Example. 

Wafte-book).  Sold  for  ready  money,  30  yards  li¬ 
nen,  at  3s,  L.  4  10  — 


Cajh  Dr.  to  Linen.  Sold  30  yards,  at  Journal. 

L.4*io  - - 

Here  we  confider,  that  the  article  muft  be  entered 
on  the  Dr.  of  cafti,  becaufe  money  is  received  •,  and  on 
the  Cr.  of  linen,  becaufe  linen  is  delivered  :  Therefore 
we  write  Cafh  Dr.  to  Linen ,  to  which  we  annex  the 
nature  of  the  tranfa£lion.  The  article  thus  entered  is 
called  a  journaJpo/l  ;  Cafh  is  called  the  Dr.  ;  Linen  the 
Cr.  ;  the  words  “  Cadi  Dr.  to  Linen,”  the  Entry ,  and 
the  following  words  the  Narration. 

The  purpofe  of  expreffmg  the  article  in  this  form, 
is  to  point  out  the  accounts  in  the  leger,  to  which  it 
will  require  to  be  potted,  and  thereby  enable  the  ac¬ 
countant  to  write  the  leger  with  more  eafe  than  he 
could  do  if  it  were  filled  up  immediately  from  the 
waft  e-book. 

The  learner  will  be  able,  from  this  example,  to  en¬ 
ter  any  fimple  article  in  the  journal,  providing  he  knows 
the  accounts  to  which  it  fhould  be  potted  on  the  Dr. 
and  Cr.  of  the  leger.  This  muft  be  collefted  from  tho 
defciiption  of  the  leger  accounts  already  given  §  6 — 13. 
and  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  article. 

16.  General  Rules  for  the  Journal-entries. 

I.  Every  thing  received ,  or  perfon  accountable  to  us , 
is  Dr. 

II.  Every  thing  delivered ,  or  perfon  to  whom  we  are 
accountable ,  is  Cr. 

17.  As  the  whole  art  of  writing  the  journal  depends 
on  a  proper  choice  of  the  Drs.  and  Crs.  we  (hall  give 
fome  particular  rules  for  the  moft  common  cafes, 
and  a  few  examples  for  the  illuftration  and  practice  of’ 
each. 

Rule  I.  The  perfon  to  whom  any  thing  is  delivered 
is  Dr.  to  the  thing  delivered ,  when  nothing  is  received  in 
return. 

Therefore  when  money  is  paid,  the  receiver  is  Dr* 
to  cafh.  . 

When  goods  or  other  property  is  fold  on  credit,  the 
purchafer  is  Dr.  to  the  thing  fold.  Thus, 

Wafte-book.)  Paid  John  Bell  in  full  L.  52  — 

Journal.)  John  Bell ,  Dr.  to  Cafh,  paid 

him  in  full  52  —  “ 

Wafte-book.)  Sold  50  yards  cloth  to 

J.  Hill,  at  1 2s  30  —  — 

Journal.)  J.  Hill  Dr.  to  Cloth ,  fold  him 

50  yards,  at  12s.  30 - 

18.  Rule  II.  A  thing  received  is  Dr.  to  [the  perfon 
from  whom  it  is  received ,  when  nothing  is  delivered  in 
return. 

Therefore,  when  money  is  received,  Cafh  is  Dr.  to 
the  payer  :  when  goods  are  bought,  the  goods  are  Dr. 
to  the  feller.  Thus, 

Wafte-book.)  Received  from  Thomas 

Gay  in  full  L.  72  M 

Journal.)  Cafh  Dr.  to  Thomas  Gay ,  re¬ 
ceived  in  full  7 2  "  ” 

Wafte-book.) 
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Journal.) 
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Journal.  Wafte-book.) 

- r— '  6olb.  wool,  at  gd 

Journal.)  Wool  Dr. 
bought  6olb.  at  91]. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 

Bought  from  J.  Hawley  Wafte-book.)  John  Public  ©wes  me  a 


L.  2  5  —  year’s  rent  of  the  Angel-tavern  L.  52  " 

to  J.  Hawley ,  Journal.)  John  Public  Dr.  to  Angel  ta- 

2  5  —  vern ,  for  a  year’s  rent  due  by  him  52  — 


19.  Rule  III.  A  thing  received  is  Dr.  to  the  thing  gi¬ 
ven  for  it. 


Therefore  goods  bought  for  ready  money  are  Dr.  to 
cafh. 

When  goods  are  fold  for  ready  money,  Cafh  is  Dr. 
to  the  goods. 

When  goods  are  bartered,  the  goods  received  are  Dr. 
to  the  goods  delivered.  Thus, 


Wafte-book.)  Bought  for  ready  money 
10  hds.  wine,  at  15I. 

Journal.)  Wine  Dr.  to  Cajh ,  bought 
10  hds.  at  15I. 

Wafte-book.)  Sold  for  ready  money 
IOO  gallons  rum,  at  9s. 

Journal.)  Cafh  Dr.  to  Rum ,  fold  100 
gallons,  at  9s. 

Wafte-book.)  Bartered  3  hds.  wine,  at 
15I.  for  100  gallons  rum  at  93. 

Journal.)  Rum  Dr.  to  Wine ,  received  TOO 
gallons  at  99.  in  barter  for  3hds.  at  1 5I. 


L.  150 - 

150 - 

45 - 


45 - 


45 - 

45 - 


20.  Rule  IV.  Goods  and  other  real  accounts  are  Dr. 
for  all  charges  laid  out  on  them .  If  money  be  laid  out , 
they  are  Dr.  to  Cafh  ;  if  any  thing  elfe  be  delivered,  they 
are  Dr.  to  the  thing  delivered :  if  the  charge  be  taken 
in  truf ,  they  are  Dr.  to  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  due. 
Thus, 

Wafte-book.)  Paid  for  repairs  to  (hip 
TrafRck 

Journal.)  Ship  Traffiek  Dr.  to  Cafh , 
paid  for  repairs 

Wafte-book.)  Delivered  wood  from  my 
timber  yard  for  repairing  the  Angel- 
tavern 

Journal.)  Angel  Tavern  Dr.  to  Wood, 
delivered  for  repairing  the  fame 
Wafte-book.)  Due  to  William  Carpen¬ 
ter  for  repairs  to  the  Angel-tavern 
Journal.)  Angel-tavern  Dr.  to  William 
Carpenter,  due  him  for  repairs 

21.  Rule  V.  When  rents  ofhoufes  or  lands,  freights 
of  [hips,  bounties  on  goods,  or  any  other  profts  from  real 
accounts ,  are  received,  Cajh  is  Dr.  to  the  account  from 
which  the  profit  arifes ;  if  any  thing  beftdes  money  be  re¬ 
ceived,  the  article  received  is  Dr.  :  if  they  remain  unpaid, 
the  p  erf  on  who  owes  them  is  Dr.  Thus, 

Wafte-book.)  Received  freight  of  the 
fhip  Traffiek  for  a  voyage  to  London 
Journal.)  Ship  Traffiek  Dr.  to  Cafh , 
received  freight  to ‘London 
Wafte-book.)  Received  100  barrels 
falmon,  being  the  rent  of  Inver  fi(h- 
ery,  at  523. 

Journal.)  Salmon  Dr.  to  Inver fifhery, 
received  the  rent,  being  iqo  barrels, 
at  52s. 


L-  35  — 
35  — 

260  —  — 

260  —  — 


L.  18 - 

18 - 

JS - 

*5 - 

12  —  — 


22.  Rule  VI.  When  an  article  of  lofs  occurs.  Profit 
and  Lofs,  or  fome  fubft diary  account,  is  Dr.  If  the  lofs 
be  paid  m  ready  moitey,  it  is  Dr.  to  Cafio:  if  it  be  paid 
in  any  thing  elfe,  it  is  Dr.  to  the  thing  delivered.  If  it 
remain  unpaid,  it  is  Dr.  to  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is 
owing.  Thus, 


Wafte-book.)  Given  my  daughter  at 
her  marriage  L 

Journal.)  Profit  and  Lofs  Dr.  to  Cafh, 
given  my  daughter  at  her  marriage 
Wafte-book.)  Taken  for  family  ufe  from 
my  granary  3  bolls  meal,  at  13s.  4ft. 
Journal.)  Profit  and  Lofs  [or  Proper 
expences ]  Dr.  to  Meal,  taken  for  fa¬ 
mily  ufe,  3  bolls,  at  13s.  4d. 
Wafte-book.)  Due  James  Rich  for  a 
year’s  intereft  on  ioool.  at  4  per  cent. 
Journal.)  Profit  and  Lofs  [or  Interefi 
account ]  Dr.  to  James  Rich,  due  him  a 
year’s  intereft  on  ioool.  at  4  per  cent. 


•  5°o  - - - 

i 

500  - 

40 - - 


40 


23.  Rule  VII.  When  an  article  of  gain  occurs,  that  is 
not  immediately  conn e Bed-  with  any  real  account,  Cafh, 
the  article  received ,  or  the  perfon  accountable  for  it,  is  Dr, 
to  Profit  and  Lofs,  or  to  fome  fubfidiary  account.  Thus* 


Wafte-book.)  Received  in  a  gift  from 
my  father  L. 

Journal.)  Cafh  Dr.  to  Profit  and  Lofs, 
received  from  my  father 

Wafte-book.)  Received  in  like  manner 
at  opening  (hop,  100  yards  cloth  at  1 2s. 

Journal.)  '  Cloth  Dr.  to  Profit  and  Lofs , 
received  from  my  father  at  opening 
ftiop  100  yards,  at  12s. 

Wafte-book.)  James  Barbour  owes  me 
a  year’s  intereft  of  ioool. 

Journal.)  James  Barbour  Dr.  to  Profit 
and  Lofs  [or  Interefi  account']  d ue  by 
him  for  a  year’s  intereft  of  ioool. 


100 - 

ioo - 

60 - 


60 - 


50  — 


50  — 


24.  Rule  VIII.  When  one  perfon  pays  money,  or 
delivers  any  thing  elfe  to  another  on  our  account,  the 
perfon  who  receives  it  is  Dr.  to  the  perfon  who  pays 
it.  Thus, 


Wafte-book,)  James  Goldfmith  has  paid 

the  bank  of  Scotland  on  my  account,  L.ioo  —  — 
Journal.)  Bank  of  Scotland  Dr.  to  James 

Goldfmith,  paid  them  by  him  100  —  — 

Wafte-book.)  Arthur  Young  has  deli* 
vered  .Tames  Baker  100  qrs.  wheat  for 
which  I  am  to  account  to  him,  at  30s.  130  —  — 

Journal.)  James  Baker,  Dr.  to  Arthur 
Young,  for  100  qrs.  of  wheat  deliver¬ 
ed  him  on  my  account,  at  30s.  1 50  —  — . 


Payments  of  this  kind  are  often  tranfa&ed  by  bills  of 
exchange. 


25.  Thefe- 


5 

Journal. 

■”Y 
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Journal.  2J.  Thefe  examples  will  make  the  learner  acquaint- 
ed  with  the  form  of  the  journal,  and  the  rules  extend 
.to  the  greateft  part  of  the  fimple  tranfadlions  that  00 
cur  in  domeftic  trade.  We  may  obferve,  that  the  tech¬ 
nical  fenfe  of  the  words  Dr.  and  Cr.  has  an  analogy  to 
their  meaning  in  common  language,  but  is  not  precife- 
ly  the  fame.  Thus  in  Ex.  i.  Rule  VIII.  the  jour¬ 
nal  entry  is,  Bark  of  Scotland  Dr.  to  James  Goldfmith  ; 
by  which  we  are  not  to  underftand  that  the  bank  h  in¬ 
debted  to  James  Goldfmith  3  for  a  debt  between  them 
has  no  connexion  with  our  bufinefs,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  entered  in  our  books  :  the  meaning  of 
the  entry  is,  that  the  bank  becomes  indebted  to  us  by 
the  tranfa&ions  narrated  3  and  that  we  become  indebt¬ 
ed  to  James  Goldfmith  by  the  fame. 

26.  An  article  which  contains  more  Drs.  or  more 
Crs.  than  one,  is  called  a  complex  pojl.  The  form  of 
thefe  will  appear  from  the  following  examples. 

Ex.  1.]  Sold  William  Drapier, 

25  pieces  cloth,  at  15I. 

per  piece  E.375  - 

130  ft  ones  wool,  at  5s  6d 

per  ftone  35  15  — 

- -L.4IO  1 5  — 

If  the  two  articles  fold  to  William  Drapier  were  en¬ 
tered  feparately  in  the  Wafte-book,  and  transferred  to 
the  Journal  by  Rule  I.  they  would  Hand  thus  : 

William  Drapier  Dr.  to  Cloth ,  fold  him 

25  pieces,  at  15I.  #  L.37 5 - 

William  Drapier  Dr.  to  Wool ,  fold  him 

130  ftones,  at  5s  6d  35  15  — 

And  if  thefe  were  polled  to  the  leger,  there  would 
be  two  articles  placed  to  the  Dr*  of  William  Drapier, 
one  to  the  Cr.  of  Cloth,  and  one  to  the  Cr.  of  Wool. 

But  the  fales  may  be  entered  in  the  form  of  one 
complex  journal  poll,  as  follows. 

William  Drapier,  Dr.  to  Sundries ,, 

To  Dloth ,  for  2  c  pieces, 

at  15I.  L.375 - 

To  Wool ,  for  130  ftones 

at  5s  6d  35  15  — 

- L.410  15  — 

And  then  there  is  only  one  article  on  the  Dr.  of  Wil- 
liam  Drapier  in  the  leger. 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Cloth , 

W.  Drapier ,  for  10  pieces,  at  15I. 

L.150 

/.  Mercer ,  for  12  ditto  at  15I.  180 
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Journal, 


-L.330 


Ex.  3.]  Bought  from  H.  Hood, 

5  puncheons  rum,  at  42I.  L.210 - 

3  hds.  claret,  at  33,  99  _  — 

2  pipes  madeira,  at  56,  1 1 2 - 

- L.421 - 

This  example  falls  under  Rule  II.  The  articles  re¬ 
ceived,  rum,  claret,  and  madeira,  are  Drs. 3  and  the 
perfon  from  whom  they  are  received  is  the  only  Cr. 


Sundries  Dr.  to  Henry  Hood, 

Rum,  for  5  puncheons,  at  42I.  L.210 - 

Claret,,  for  3  hds,  at  33,  99 - 

Madeira,  for  2  pipes,  at  56,  112 - 


Ex.  4.]  Bt.  50  qrs.  wheat  from  J. 

Tull,  at  35s.  L.87  10  ■ — 

12  from  S.  Ellis,  36s.  21  12  — 

- L.IC9  2  — 

62 


This  example  alfo  falls  under  Rule  II.  There  is  only 
one  Dr.  wheat  being  the  only  thing  received  3  and  tw® 
Crs.  becaufe  it  is  received  from  different  perfons. 


Wheat  Dr.  to  Sundries, 

To  J.  Tull,  for  50  qrs.  at  35s.  L.87  10  — 
To  E.  Ellis,  for  1 2  qrs.  at  36s  21  1 2  — 


.109 


2  — 


In  like  manner,  examples  might  be  given  of  complex 
polls  under  every  rule,  which  contained  either  feveral 
Drs.  or  feveral  Crs.  ;  but  as  it  is  unneceffary  to  en¬ 
large  fo  far,  we  lhall  only  add  a  few  examples  of  cafes, 
in  which  the  different  parts  of  the  complex  article  fall 
under  different  rules. 

Ex.  5.]  Sold  150  qrs.  beans  to  A.  Arnot, 

at  13s.  4d.  L.100 

75  ditto  to  S.  Berry, 

at  13s.  4d.  50  —  — 

1 8  ditto  for  ready 

money,  13s.  2d.  ir  17  -~ 


Ex.  2.]  Sold  10  pieces  of  cloth  to  W.  Drapier, 

at  15I.  L.150 - 

12  ditto  to  J. 

Mercer,  at  do.  180  —  — 

—  - L.330  -  - 
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This  example  alfo  falls  under  Rule,  I.  But  whereas 
there  was  one  Dr.  and  two  Crs.  in  the  former  example  .3 
there  are  two  Drs.  and  one  Cr.  in  this  :  William  Dra¬ 
pier  and  John  Mercer,  the  purchafers,  are  Drs.  for 
their  refpe&ive  quantities  ;  and  cloth,  which  is  the 
only  thing  delivered,  is  Cr.  for  the  whole  quantity. 
The  journal  poll  is, 


243  L.161  17  — 

Here  beans  are  delivered,  fome  rto  different  pur¬ 
chafers  on  truft,  and  fome  for  ready  money.  The 
purchafers  are  Drs.  for  the  quantity  fold  to  each, 
by  Rule  I.  ;  Cafti  is  Cr.  for  the  quantity  fold  for 
ready  money,  by  Rule  III.  3  and  beans  are  Cr.  for  the 
whole. 

Sundries  Dr.  to  Beans , 

A.Hrnotfox  150  qrs.  at  i3s.4d.L.ico - 

S.  Berry,  for  73  I2s.4d.  CO - 

Cajh,  for  18  I3s.2d.  II  17  — 

■  ■■■«-■ . -  -Ladi  17  - 

Ex% 


Journal. 


BOOK 


Ex.  6.]  Bought  from  David  Young 
8  cwt.  3  qrs.  copper,  at  12I. 
per  cwt.  L.105  — 

Paid  in  part;  L.50 - - — 

Balance  55  —  — 


-L.ioj - 

Here  the  article  received,  copper,  is  the  only  Dr.  3 
but  as  it  is  bought  partly  for  ready  money,  and  partly 
on  credit,  it  is  Dr.  to  calli  for  the  value  of  the  former, 
by  Rule  III.  and  to  the  feller  for  the  value  of  the  latter, 
by  Rule  II. 

Copper  Dr .  to  Sundries . 

For  8  cwt.  3  qrs.  at  12I.  per 

cwt.  L.105 - 


To  Cafh  in  part,  L.50 - 

To  D.  Young,  for  balance  due  him,  55  - 


-L.105 - 

Ex.  7.]  James  Wilfon  being  bankrupt,  I  have  ac¬ 
cepted  a  compofition  on  the  debt  due  by  him  to  me  of 
150I.  and  difcharged  the  fame. 

The  compofition  received,  at 

15s.  per  L.  is,  L.112  10  — 

And  the  balance  loft  37  10  — 

- L.i5o - 

Here  the  whole  debt  of  150I.  due  by  James  Wil¬ 
fon,  is  cancelled  3  and  lie  muft  therefore  be  ftated  as 
Cr.  for  that  fum.  Calh  is  Dr.  for  the  fum  received,  by 
Rule  II.  3  and  Profit  and  Lofs,  or  Lofs  by  bad  debts, 
for  the  reft,  by  Rule  VI. 

Sundries  Dr.  to  James  Wilfon } 

Cajh ,  for  compt,  on  150I. 

at  15s.  per  L.  L.  112  10  — 

Prof  t  and  Lofs,  Sox  balance  loft  37  10  — 

- L.150 - 

Ex.  8.]  Shipped  for  William  Smith,  per  the  Bonad- 
venture,  Forbes,  from  Leith  to  London, 

1000  yds  linen,  at  is  2d  L.58  6  8 
6oolb.  leather,  bought 

from  J.  Currier,  at  is.  30 - - 

Paid  charges  at  flipping  - 13  4 

- L.89 - 

Here  William  Smith  is  Dr.  for  the  amount  of  the 
cargo  3  he  is  debtor  to  linen  for  the  quantity'  delivered, 
as  by  Rule  I.  and  to  J.  Currier  for  the  leather  delivered 
by  him,  by  Rule  VIII.  and  to  cafh  for  the  charges 
paid  by  us,  by  Rule  I. 

William  Smith  Dr.  to  Sundries , 

To  Linen ,  for  1000  yards 

at  is.  2d.  L.58  6  8 

To  J.  Currier ,  for  6oolb. 

leather  at  is.  30  _  _ 

To  Cafi,  for  charges  at  fhip- 

inR  '  - 13  4 

Shipped  per  the  Bonad- 
venture,  Forbes,  from 
Leith  to  London.  —  — 


KEEPING. 

that  manner  3  and  the  complex  form  is  only  preferred 
for  abridging  the  leger.  In  fome  articles  the  diffe¬ 
rent  claffes  are  fo  connected,  that  they  cannot  be  fe- 
parated  with  propriety. 

The  narration  is  fometimes  equally  diffufed  through 
the  poft,  after  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  as  in  the  five  firft  exam¬ 
ples.  Sometimes  the  chief  circumftances  are  narrated 
before  the  Drs.  or  Crs.  be  fpecified,  as  in  Ex.  6.3  fome- 
times  after  the  firft,  as  in  Ex.  7. 3  and  fometimes  at  the 
end,  as  in  Ex.  8. 

28.  In  fome  articles,  there  are  both  more  Drs.  and 
more  Crs.  than  one.  Thefe  may  be  entered  in  one 
journal-poft,  Sundries  Dr.  to  Sundries ,  fpecifying  firft: 
the  Drs.  and  then  the  Crs.  But,  as  this  method  is 
fome  what  confufed,  we  would  recommend  it  as  a  better 
way  to  divide  the  tranfa&ion  into  two  journal-pofts  3  fo 
that  the  firft  may  contain  only  one  Dr.  and  the  fecond 
only  one  Cr. 


Journal. 


- L.89 - 

27.  The  learner  may  be  aflifted  in  underftanding 
thefe  and  other  complex  polls,  by  refolving  them  into 
Simple  ones.  Moll  of  them  might  have  been  ftated  in 
I 


Ex.  Bartered  with  James  Fo¬ 
theringal  ioq  pieces  ofna- 

burgs,  at  1 2s. 

L.60  —  — 

ioolb.  thread,  at  3s.  6d, 

17  10  — 

- L 

For  10  hds.  lintfeed,  at  50s. 

L.  2  c - 

50a yds.  linen,  at  is.  6d. 

87  10  — 

And  received  the  ba- 

lance  in  money 

15 — 

10  — 


Journal.  Sundries  Dr.  to  Sundries . 

Lin  feed,  for  10  hds.  at  50s.  L.  25 _ 

Linen ,  for  560  yds.  at  is  6d  37  10  — 
Received  in  barter  from  J.  Fo- 
theringal 

Cafh,  for  balance  15 - 


•  L. 77  10  ~ 


L.77  10  — 

To  Ofnahurgs,  for  100  pieces, 

at  1 2s.  L.60 - 

To  Thread,  for  loolb.  at  3s  6d  17  10 _ 

Delivered  him  in  barter  — — - _ L.77 

Ot  rather, 

Sundries  Dr.  to  James  Fotheringal. 

Lin  feed,  for  10  hds.  at  50s.  L.25 _ 

Linen,  for  500  yds.  at  Is  6d  37  10 _ 

Received  in  barter 

Cafo,  received  balance  15 _ 


10  — .*■ 


L.77  io  ~ 


10 


James  Fotheringal  Dr.  to  Sundries. 

To  Ofnaburgs ,  for  100  pieces, 

at  12s.  L.60 - 

To  Thread,  for  1 00  lb.  at  3s  6d  17  10 _ 

Delivered  in  barter  — _ L.77 

26.  It  is  neither  pra&icable  nor  neceffary  to  enume¬ 
rate  all  kinds  of  complex  polls  that  may  occur  in  bufi- 
nefs.  We  fhall  here  only  mention  the  entries  which 
occur  at  opening  the  books. 

The  firft  journal  poft  contains  the  fubftance  of  the 
inventory.  The  entry  is  Sundries  Drs.  to  Stock  ;  the 
particular  Drs.  are  Calh,  the  different  kinds  of  goods 
and  other  property  belonging  to  us,  and  the  perfons  in¬ 
debted  to  us. 


The 
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Journal.^  lhe  fecond  journal- poll:  contains  the  debts  due  by  us. 

* - ;  The  entry  is,  Stock  Dr,  to  Sundries  ;  the  particular  Crs. 

are  the  perfons  to  whom  we  are  indebted. 

The  form  of  thefe  entries  is  more  fully  exhibited  at 
the  beginning  of  the  following  fets. 

30.  The  journal  fhould  be  written  by  one  perfon,  in 
a  fair  hand  and  at  leifure  hours.  The  articles  are  fer 
parated,  and  the  titles  and  dates  marked  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  the  wafte-book,  §  3.  The  entries  are 
written  in  half-text  for  ornament  and  diftindlion.  In 
the  inventory,  the  defignation  (or  the  bufmefs,  ftation, 
and  the  place  cf  refidence)  of  every  perfon  is  mentioned  ; 
and  the  fame  is  done  the  firft  time  that  any  name  oc¬ 
curs  in  journal-entry.  At  other  times  it  is  fufficient 
to  enter  the  name  without  the  defignation,  unlefs  we 
have  dealings  with  two  perfons  of  the  fame  name  ;  in 
which  cafe,  it  is  always  neceflary  to  annex  the  defigna¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  diftinguilh  them.  The  narration  fhould 
be  complete,  without  referring  to  the  wafte-book  ;  and 
fo  clear,  that  every  perfon,  acquainted  with  the  flyle 
of  the  journal,  may  underftand  it  with  eafe.  When  the 
poll  is  written,  we  mark  a  dafh  /  againft  the  article, 
on  the  margin  of  the  wafte-book,  to  (how  how  far  the 
writing  of  the  journal  is  advanced. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  Posting  and  Balancing  the 
'  Leger. 

31.  The  firft  thing  to  be  done  in  the  leger,  is  to 
allot  a  proper  fpace  for  each  account.  The  accounts 
may  be  either  opened  in  the  fame  order  that  they  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  journal  •  or  accounts  of  the  fame,  kind  may 
be  placed  together,  the  perfonal  accounts  in  one  part 
of  the  leger,  and  the  real  accounts  in  another.  The 
accounts  of  Stock  and  Profit  and  Lofs  are  generally 
placed  at  the  beginning.  The  room  which  each  will 
require  cannot  be  exactly  known,  but  it  muft  be  con- 
jedured  from  the  number  of  tranfaflions  that  are  likely 
to  follow. 

The  number  of  the  folio  is  marked  in  ftrong  text 
at  each  corner  of  the  top-line  5  and  the  titles  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  are  written  in  fair  text  through  both  folios,  if 
neceffary.  The  defignations  of  the  perfonal  accounts 
may  be  written  in  half  text,  or  Italian  hand  :  and  fome 
write  the  titles  in  Saxon  hand  for  ornament.  The 
word  Dr,  is  prefixed  to  the  title  on  the  left-hand  page  : 
and  Contra  Cr,  annexed  to  it  on  the  right-hand  page. 

32.  Next,  An  Index  muft  be  provided  for  pointing 
out  the  folios  where  the  accounts  are  opened.  The 
titles  of  the  accounts  are  entered  alphabetically  in  the 
index,  and  the  number  of  the  folio  annexed.  Perfonal 
accounts  are  entered  by  the  firft  letter  of  the  furname  ; 
companies,  by  the  firft  letter  of  the  furname  of  the  firft 
partner  5  arid  all  other  accounts  by  the  firft  letter  of 
the  firft  word.  The  moft  convenient  kind  of  index  is 
a  long  narrow  book,  of  24  leaves,  one  for  each  letter 
of  the  alphabet.  A  is  marked  on  the  top  of  the  firft 
leaf,  and  the  paper  pared  away  below  it  *,  B  is  mark¬ 
ed  on  the  fecond  leaf  under  A  ;  and  the  other  let¬ 
ters  on  the  following  leaves,  in  the'  fame  manner  *  by 
means  of  which  we  can  turn  at  once  to  any  letter  re¬ 
quired. 

33.  In  polling  the  leger,  proceed  by  the  following 
direfrions.  Firft,  look  for  the  Dr.  of  the  journal-poft: 


in  the  index,  under  the  proper  letter,  and  this  dire&s '%  p0ftin<>- 
you  to  the  folio  of  the  leger  where  the  account  is,  ifandBalan- 
it  be  already  opened  ;  if  not,  you  muft  allot  a  fpace  cinS  tlie 
for  it,  write  the  title,  and  enter  it  in  the  index.  Then  Leger*  f 
enter  the  article  on  the  left-hand  page  of  the  account 
under  the  title  of  the  former  article,  by  writing  the 
date  on  the  margin,  and  the  name  of  the  creditor  on 
the  line,  with  the  word  To  prefixed,  and  a  fhort  narra¬ 
tion  of  the  tranfa&ion  annexed,  and  inferring  the  fum 
in  the  money  column,  and  the  quantity,  if  it  be  an  ac¬ 
count  of  goods,  in  the  inner  column.  Then  turn  to 
the  account  of  the  Cr.  of  the  journal-poft,  and  enter 
the  article  in  the  right-hand  page,  prefixing  the  w'ord 
By  to  the  name  of  the  Dr. 

34.  This  being  done,  turn  to  the  journal,  and  mark 
on  the  margin  the  number  of  the  folios  tq,  which  the 
article  is  polled.  The  figures  which  point  out  the  re¬ 
ference  to  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  folios  Ihould  be  feparated 
by  a  line  :  for  example,  if  the  Dr.  entry  be  on  the 
third  folio,  and  the  Cr.  entry  on  the  fifth,  the  refe¬ 
rence  is  marked  \,  Thefe  figures  ftiow  how  far  the 
polling  is  advanced,  and  are  ufeful  in  comparing  the 
books. 

The  figures  for  dates  or  references  Ihould  be  written 
in  a  lighter  hand  than  the  figures  in  the  columns  for 
money  or  quantity. 

35.  There  is  often  a  reference- column  ruled  in  the 
leger,  for  pointing  out  the  other  e^itry,  correfponding 
to  any  article.  In  this  column,  the  folio  of  the  Cr. 
entry  is  marked  againft  the  Dr.  article,  and  the  folio 
of  the  Dr.  entry  againft  the  Cr.  article. 

Sometimes  the  accounts  are  numbered  according  to 
their  order  in  the  leger  ;  and  the  references,  both  in 
the  journal  and  leger,  point  out  the  number  of  the  ac¬ 
count  inftead  of  the  folio. 

36.  In  complex  polls  turn  to  the  feveral  Drs.  or 
Crs.  in  their  order,  and  enter  the  articles  according  to 
the  foregoing  dire£rions  $  placing  the  fums  belonging, 
to  each  in  the  money-column  againft  their  refpe&ive 
entries. 

37.  An  article  in  the  leger  is  generally  comprehend¬ 
ed  in  one  line.  The  narration  Ihould  be  as  full  as  can 
be  contained  in  that  bounds.  If  it  cannot  be  narrated 
completely,  the  journal  is  referred  to  for  further  parti¬ 
culars,  by  writing  per  Journal ,  (or  p,  7.),  either  af¬ 
ter  an  incomplete  narration,  or  immediately  after  the 
Dr.  or  Cr.  when  there  is  no  room  for  a  proper  nar¬ 
ration.  In  complex  polls  there  can  feldom  be  any  nar¬ 
ration  annexed  to  the  fingle  Dr.  or  the  fingle  Cr.  The 
entry  is  generally  To  Sundries  per  J,  or,  By  Sundries 
per  J,  If  the  fenfe  of  the  whole  article  can  be  nar¬ 
rated,  it  Ihould  be  done  ^  but  it  is  improper  to  narrate 
the  firft  or  any  other  part  of  the  article,  and  omit  the 
others. 

38.  When  the  fpace  allotted  for  an  account  in  the 

leger  is  filled  up,  the  account  muft  be  tranfported  to 
another  folio.  For  this  purpofe  add  the  columns  on 
both  Tides,  and  write  againft  the  fum,  Tranfported  to 
folio  ,  inferting  the  number  of  the  folio  where  the 
new  account  is  opened,  in  the  reference  column,  or  on 
the  line,  if  no  reference-column  be  ufed.  Then,  after 
titling  the  new  account,  and  entering  the  number  of 
the  folio  in  the  index,  write  on  the  Dr.  To  amount 
brought  from  folio  ;  inferting  the  number  of  the  fo¬ 

lio 
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PofTmo-  Ho  where  the  old  account  was  ;  and  on  the  Cr.  By  a - 
smi  Balan-  mount ,  brought  from  folio  ,*  and  place  the  fums 

cmg  the  and  quantities,  if  any,  in  the  proper  columns. 

.  ■LeSer-  .  When  eith  er  fide  of  an  account  is  full,  both  tides 
v~  fliould  be  tranfported,  and  diagonal  lines  drawn,  to  fill 
-up  the  vacant  fpace  of  the  fide  which  requires  it. 

39.  The  books  fhould  be  written  up  as  frequently 
-as  can  be  done  conveniently  5  fo  that  the  journal  may 
-keep  pace  nearly  with  the  wafte-book,  and  the  leger 
with  the  journal.  Each  book  ftiould  be  carefully  re- 
vifed,  and  compared  with  the  book  from  which  it  is 
pofted.  In  comparing  the  leger,  obferve  the  following 
directions  : 

Begin  with  the  firft  journal  port,  and  turn  to  the  fo- 
-lio  of  the  leger  where  the  Dr.  is  entered,  which  you  are 
dire&ed  to  by  the  marginal  reference,  and  compare  the 
date,  entry,  and  fum.  If  you  find  them  to  correfpond, 
it  is  well  j  if  not,  the  leger  mud  be  altered  till  it  cor¬ 
refpond  with  the  journal.  Then  place  a  dot  before  the 
reference-figure  in  the  journal,  and  a  mark  y\  before  the 
fum  in  the  leger. 

Proceed  in  the  fame  manner  to  compare  the  Cr.  of 
the  journal-poft,  and  all  the  following  pufts  in  their  or- 
-der.  The  dots  in  the  journal  (how  how  far  the  com- 
parifon  is  advanced,  and  the  marks  in  the  leger  fhow 
what  articles  are  compared. 

The  fums  of  accounts  tranfported  fliould  be  left  blank 
till  the  books  be  compared  ;  as  an  error  in  any  article 
will  occafion  an  alteration  in  the  fum. 

40.  Some  accountants  correct  all  errors  in  the  le¬ 
ger,  without  crazing  any  thing,  by  the  following  me¬ 
thods  :  1  ft,  If  the  fum  be  entered  too  fin  all,  they  make 
a  fecond  entry  for  the  deficiency.  2d,  If  it  be  entered 
too  large,  they  make  an  entry  on  the  oppofite  fide  for 
the  excefs.  3d,  If  it  be  entered  on  the  wrong  fide  of 
the  account,  they  enter  it  twice  on  the  other  5  once, 
to  counterbalance  the  error,  and  a  fecond  time  for  the 
true  entry.  4th,  If  it  be  entered  on  a  wrong  account, 
they  charge  the  wrong  account  Dr.  to,  or  Cr.  by,  the 
right  one. 

41.  We  do  not  much  approve  of  thefe  methods,  as 

they  give  the  books  a  confufed  appearance  ;  and  would 
rather  recommend  the  following  rules  ;  ift,  If  an  ar¬ 
ticle  be  omitted,  do  not  attempt  to  interline  at  the 
place  where  it  ftiould  have  been  ;  but  infert  it  under 
the  laft  article  when  you  difeover  the  omiftion,  and 
make  a  crofs  X  againft  it  on  the  margin,  and  another 
at  the  place  where  it  fliould  have  been.  2d,  If  you  dif¬ 
eover  a  miftake  immediately  when  committed,  correct 
it  without  cancelling  any  thing,  as  in  this  example.  To 
Cafj,fay,  To  James  Spiers  received  to  account .  3d,  If 

you  have  written  a  line  entirely  wrong,  or  in  a  wrong 
place,  write  the  word  Error  at  the  end,  prefix  a  crofs, 
and  omit  or  cancel  the  fum.  4th,  Cancel  errors,  by 
drawing  a  line  lightly  through  them,  fo  that  the  old 
writing  may  ftill  be  legible  ;  by  which  it  will  be  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  book  has  not  been  vitiated  for  a  fraudu¬ 
lent  purpofe.  The  fame  method  fhould  be  followed  in 
correcting  errors  in  the  journal. 

42.  When  the  comparifon  of  the  books  is  finifhed, 
glance  over  the  leger,  to  obferve  if  the  mark  of  com- 
parifon  be  affixed  to  every  article.  If  not,  you  muft 
turn  to  the  journal,  and  obferve  if  the  articles  be  right 
which  had  been  marked. 

43.  Becaufe  the  whole  fum  of  the  Dr.  fide  of  the 
Vol.  IV.  Part  I. 
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leger  fhould  be  equal  to  the  whole  fum  of  the  Cr.  §  14.  porting 
it  is  proper  to  try  if  they  correfpond.  For  this  pur-  and  Balan- 
pofe,  you  may  add  the  Dr.  of  every  account,  except  cin£  tlie 
fuch  as  are  already  balanced,  placing  the  fums  in  an .  ^e^er‘  , 
inner  column,  and  extending  them  at  the  end  of  one  or\ 
more  folios,  as  you  find  nioii  convenient,  to  the  outer 
column  5  and  as  you  go  along  add  the  Cr.  in  the  fame 
manner.  If  the  fum  total  of  both  fides  be  equal,  it 
gives  a  prefumption  that  the  books  are  right  y  if  they 
differ,  there  is  certainly  feme  miftake.  This  is  called 
the  Trial-balance .  The  labour  bellowed  upon  it  is  not 
loft,  as  the  fums  may  be  referved  for  affifting  us  to  col¬ 
lect  the  balances  :  the  method  of  which  will  be  explain¬ 
ed  afterwards. 

44.  If  the  fums  of  the  trial-balance  do  not  corre¬ 
fpond,  the  books  muft  be  examined  again.  For  this 
purpofe,  begin  with  the  firft  article  on  the  Dr.  fide  of 
the  firft  account,  and  turn  to  the  account  where  the 
correfpond ing  entry  is,  which  you  will  find  by  the  fi¬ 
gure  in  the  reference-column.  If  the  articles  agree, 
mark  them  with  a  dot.  Proceed  in  like  manner  with 
the  other  articles  on  the  Dr.  of  the  firft  account  ;  then 
with  the  articles  on  the  Cr.  of  the  fame  ;  and  then  with 
the  following  accounts  in  their  order,  till  the  error  or 
errors  be  difeovered.  In  complex  entries,  obferve  if 
the  amount  of  the  fums  on  one  fide  be  equal  to  the 
fum  on  the  other.  When  you  come  to  a  dotted  article, 
you  may  pafs  it  by,  becaufe  it  has  been  examined  al¬ 
ready. 

If  the  errors  be  not  difeovered  at  the  firft  revifal, 
you  muft  repeat  the  fame  operation  again,  till  you 
bring  the  books  to  balance.  Marks  different  from  the 
former  ones,  or  differently  placed,  may  be  ufed,  to  fig- 
nify  that  an  article  has  been  examined  a  fecond  or  third 
time.  As  the  dete&ion  of  errors  is  the  moft  tedious 
and  difagreeable  part  of  book-keeping,  the  accountant 
will  be  induced  to  guard  againft  them  with  all  poffible 
care,  when  he  has  once  experienced  the  trouble  which 
they  occafion. 

45.  Before  we  explain  the  method  of  balancing  the 
books  it  will  be  proper  to  diredl  the  learner  how  to 
balance  particular  accounts.  When  we  fettle  accounts 
with  any  perfon,  and  afeertain  how  much  is  owing  at 
either  hand,  it  is  neceffary  to  balance  his  account  in 
the  leger,  and  open  a  new  one,  beginning  with  the  fum 
that  was  due  according  to  the  fettlement \  and  when  we 
clear  accounts  again,  we  muft  go  back  to  that  article, 
and  no  farther. 

If  any  articles  be  charged  on  either  fide,,  at  the  time 
of  fettling,  they  muft  be  immediately  entered  on  the 
wafte-book  ;  from  which  they  will  pafs  in  courfe  to  the 
journal  and  leger  5  and  a  remark  muft  be  entered  in 
the  wafte-book,  that  the  account  was  fettled,  and  the 
balance  transferred  to  the  proper  fide  of  the  new  ac¬ 
count.  This  remark  is  tranferibed  in  the  journal  \  and 
the  leger  account  is  balanced,  when  it  occurs,  in  the 
courfe  of  porting. 

If  the  balance  be  due  to  you,  write  on  the  Cr.  By 
balance  due  to  him  to  Dr.  new  account ,  and  infert  the 
fum  due  you  ;  after  which,  the  amount  of  both  fides 
will  be  equal.  Add  the  account,  placing  the  fums  op¬ 
pofite  to  each  other ;  and,  if  the  fides  be  unequal, 
draw  a  diagonal  line  through  the  vacant  fpace  of  the^ 
fhorter  fide,  and  dole  the  old  account  by  drawing  lines 
under  the  fums.  Then  open  the  new  account  iramc- 
B  diately 
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Polling  d  lately  under  the  old  one,  or  in  a  new  folio,  if  the  old 
and  Balan-  one  be  full,  by  writing  on  the  Dr,  To  balance  of  former 
cing  the  account  due  by  him .  If  the  balance  be  due  by  you  to 
t  Leger’  t  the  entries  are  made  on  the  oppofite  fides,  with  the 
v  * neceffary  alterations.  When  the  new  account  is  opened 
in  the  fame  folio,  it  is  unneceffary  to  repeat  the  title 5 
but  the  year  and  month,  as  well  as  the  day,  are  repeat¬ 
ed  at  the  date  of  the  firft  article. 

46.  Sometimes  when  an  account  is  balanced,  one  or 
more  articles  are  left  out  on  purpofe  :  For  example, 
goods  lately  bought  on  credit  may  be  left  out,  and  the 
fettlement  may  only  relate  to  articles  of  longer  {landing. 
When  this  is  the  cafe,  if  the  articles  omitted  be  on  the 
Dr.  of  the  leger,  we  write  on  the  Cr.  thus,  By  articles 
fold  him  fince  if  January  replaced :  and  when  we  have 
"balanced  the  account,  and  opened  a  new  one,  we  write 
on  the  Dr.  To  articles  replaced  at  fettling ,  furnifhed 
fince  I f  January  :  or,  if  the  articles  wrere  left  out  for 
any  other  reafon,  we  explain  the  fame  in  the  narration. 
If  the  omitted  articles  be  on  the  Cr.  the  like  entries  are 
made  on  the  oppofite  fides*  It  fhonld  be  noticed  in  the 
wafte-book  and  journal  when  this  operation  is  ne- 
celfary. 

47.  When  we  poft  any  common  article  from  the  jour¬ 
nal,  we  enter  the  fum  on  the  Dr.  of  one  account,  and 
on  the  Cr.  of  another  :  when  we  balance  an  account, 
we  place  the  balance  fum  on  the  Dr.  of  the  old' ac¬ 
count,  and  on  the  Cr.  of  the  new  one,  or  contrary  wife  : 
and  when  we  replace  an  article,  as  above  dire&ed,  to 
the  Dr.  or  Cr.  of  the  old  account,  we  place  it  after  ba¬ 
lancing  to  the  Cr.  or  Dr.  of  the  new  one.  Thus,^  in 
thefe  entries,  as  well  as  in  common  polls,  there  are  like 
fums  entered  on  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  of  the  leger,  and  the 
general  equality  of  the  fides  is  dill  preferved. 

48.  Merchants  generally  balance  their  books  once 
a-year.  The  defign  of  this  operation  is,  to  colledl  the 
various  branches  of  their  bufinefs,  diffufed  through  the 
books,  into  a  concife  abdraft  3  to  afeertain  their  gain 
or  lofs  fince  the  lad  balance  3  and  exhibit  the  prefen t 
Hate  of  their  funds.  If  the  bufinefs  be  of  fuch  a  kind, 
that  mod  of  the  branches  naturally  come  to  an  iffue  at 
a  certain  time  of  year,  that  time  is  the  proper  one  for 
making  the  balance.  Otherwife  the  end  of  the  year, 
or  the  lead  bufy  time,  may  be  chofen. 

49.  It  is  proper,  before  balancing,  to  fettle  as  many 
perfonal  accounts  as  podible  3  to  clear  all  arrears  and 
fmall  charges  3  to  take  an  exa£t  inventory  of  the  goods 
on  hand,  as  far  as  can  be  done  3  and  affix  a  moderate 
value  to  eaeh  article,  according  to  the  current  prices  at 
the  time  3  fuch  a  value  as  you  would  be  willing  at  pre- 
fent  to  buy  for.  It  is  more  proper  to  value  the  goods 
on  hand  in  conformity  to  the  current  prices,  than  at 
prime  cod  3  for  the  defign  of  affixing  any  value  is  to 
point  out  the  gain  or  lofs,  and  the  gain  is  in  reality  ob¬ 
tained  fo  foon  as  the  prices  rife,  or  the  lofs  differed  fo 
foon  as  they  fall  3  therefore  it  is  impoffible  to  make  up 
a  jud  date  of  the  affairs,  unlefs  the  prefent  prices  be  at¬ 
tended  to. 

50.  Thefe  things  being  done,  proceed  to  make  the 
balance  as  follows  :  Prepare  two  (beets  of  paper,  ruled 
with  money-columns,  in  the  form  of  Dr.  and  Cr.  3 
write  Profit  and  Lofs  as  the  title  of  the  fird,  and  Balance 
as  the  title  of  the  fecond. 

Prepare  alfo  fome  paper  for  computing  the  balances, 
and  mark  down  the  folios,  titles,  and  fums  of  each 


account  in  the  leger,  in  a  regular  order.  If  a  trial-ba-  Porting 
lance  was  made,  the  fums  may  be  tranferibed  from  it.  and  Balan- 
Pafs  by  fuch  accounts  as  are  already  clofed  3  alfo  the  c*n§  the 
accounts  of  Stock  and  Profit  and  Lofs,  which  are  al-  .  e^er<  , 
ways  the  lad  of  being  balanced.  Then  fubtra£l  the 
leffer  fum  from  the  greater,  and  enter  the  difference  on 
either  of  the  (beets  that  the  nature  of  the  article  points 
out,  and  on  the  fide  of  that  (beet  which  correfponds 
to  the  greater  fum  of  the  account.  More  particu¬ 
larly, 

In  perfonal  accounts,  enter  the  difference,  which  is 
the  debt  owing  to  you,  or  by  you,  on  the  proper  fide  of 
the  balance-lheet. 

In  the  cadi  account,  enter  the  difference,  which  is 
the  money  in  hand,  on  the  Dr.  fide  of  the  balance- 
(beet. 

In  accounts  of  goods  or  other  property,  if  there  be 
nothing  remaining  on  hand,  enter  the  difference,  which 
is  the  gain  or  lofs,  on  the  proper  fide  of  the  profit  and 
lofs  (beet. 

If  the  whole  be  dill  on  hand,  enter  the  prefent  va¬ 
lue  on  the  Dr.  of  the  balance-flieet  ;  and  if  this  be 
different  from  the  prime  cod,  charges  included,  enter 
the  difference  in  the  proper  fide  of  the  profit  and  lofs 
(beet. 

If  part  be  fold,  and  part  on  hand,  place  the  value  of 
the  quantity  on  hand  under  the  fum  of  the  Cr.  and  add 
them.  The  fum  is  the  whole  return  that  will  be  ob¬ 
tained,  if  the  red  of  the  goods  be  fold  at  the  edimated 
value  3  and  this,  being  compared  with  the  fum  of  the 
Dr.  which  is  the  whole  expence,  diows  the  gain  or  lofs. 

Enter  the  fame  in  the  proper  fide  of  the  profit  and  lofs 
(beet,  and  enter  the  quantity  and  value  on  hand  on  the 
Dr.  of  the  balance-ftieet. 

Obferve  if  the  quantities  in  the  inner  columns  be  equal 
on  both  fides,  when  the  goods  are  all  fold  3  or,  if  the 
difference,  when  only  part  is  fold,  be  equal  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  on  hand.  If  they  correfpond,  you  have  a  jud  ac¬ 
count  of  the  goods.  If  the  Dr.  be  greater,  there  is 
fomething  amiffing,  which  you  mud  enter  on  the  Dr. 
of  the  balance-(beet,  and  mark  the  caufe  of  the  defici¬ 
ency,  as  inlake,  wade,  or  the  like.  If  the  Cr.  be  great¬ 
er,  there  is  an  excefs,  which  you  mud  enter  on  the  Cr. 
of  the  balance- (beet,  together  with  the  occafion  of  it,  as 
difference  of  meafure,  or  the  like. 

In  accounts  fubfidiary  to  profit  and  lofs,  enter  the 
difference  on  the  proper  fide  of  the  profit  and  lofs 
(beet. 

When  there  is  nothing  written  on  one  fide  of  an  ac¬ 
count,  enter  the  fum  of  the  article  or  articles  on  that 
(beet  which  the  kind  of  the  account  points  out. 

51.  When  you  have  colle&ed  all  the  balances,  fum 
up  both  (beets,  and  add  to  the  profit  and  lofs  (beet 
the  fums  of  the  profit  and  lofs  account  in  the  leger  : 
then  fubtradf  the  leffer  fum  of  each  (beet  from  the 
greater. 

This  being  done,  mark  the  fums  of  the  dock-account 
on  your  computation  paper,  and  add  thereto  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  the  profit  and  lofs  (beet  on  the  fide  which  cor- 
refponds  with  the  greater  (um  of  that  account  :  then 
fubtraft  the  leffer  fum  from  the  greater.  The  remain¬ 
der  will  be  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  fides  of  the 
balance-ibeet,  if  the  books  be  right,  and  the  balances 
exa&ly  collefred. 

52*  We  (ball  prove  that  this  equality  mud  always 

hold. 
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Porting  told,  from  the  nature  of  the  articles  colle&ed.  The 
and  Balan-  Dr.  of  the  balance-fheet  contains  every  kind  of  pro- 
cing  the  perty  belonging  to  you,  and  every  debt  owing  to  you  ; 

I,  Leger>  ^  anc[  the  Cr.  contains  every  debt  owing  by  you  :  there¬ 
fore  the  difference  of  the  fides  (hows  what  your  nett 
eftate  amounts  to.  The  profit  and  lofs  fheets,  when 
the  articles  from  the  leger  are  included,  contain  every 
thing  you  have  gained  on  the  Cr.  and  every  thing  you 
have  loft  on  the  Dr.  •,  and  the  difference  of  the  fides. is 
your  nett  gain  or  lofs.  The  ftock-aceount  contained 
your  effefls  and  debts  at  the  time  the  books  were  opened  ; 
and  therefore,  when  the  gain  or  lofs  is  added  to  the  pro¬ 
per  fide,  it  muft  ftiow  the  extent  of  your  nett  eftate  at 
prefent.  Thus  the  ftock-account  and  the  balance-fheet 
both  point  out  how  much  you  are  worth  at  prefent  5 
the  one  from  your  former  flock,  allowance  being  made 
for  your  gains  or  Ioffes  ;  the  other  from  a  view  of  your 
prefent  effe£ls  and  debts  \  and  they  will  correfpond,  be- 
caufe  both  muft  be  agreeable  to  the  truth,  if  the  books 
be  corre£l. 

53.  Though  the  books  muft  balance,  if  free  from 
error,  yet  it  is  fometimes  difficult  to  adjuft  them  ex¬ 
actly,  efpecially  when  the  bufinefs  is  extenfive,  and  the 
errors  trifling.  If  there  be  ftill  a  difference,  which  we 
do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  make  further  fearch  for, 
we  may  clofe  the  books,  by  making  Profit  and  Lofs 
Dr.  or  Cr.  for  the  fame.  This  introduces  an  article  on 
one  fide  of  the  leger,  which  has  none  correfponding 
to  it  on  the  other,  but  is  balanced  by  fome  undiscovered 
error. 

54.  The  balance  being  ftruck,  your  next  work  is  to 
clofe  the  books.  Every  article  in  the  leger  fhould  be 
pofted  from  the  journal  *,  therefore,  the  moft  regular 
way  of  finifhing  both  is  by  inferting  the  following  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  journal,  and  polling  them  in  the  common 
manner  to  the  leger. 

ift,  Profit  and  Lofs  Dr.  to  Sundries ,  for  lofs ,  on  the 
following  accounts .  The  particulars  are  taken  from  the 
Dr.  of  the  Profit  and  Lofs  fheet. 

2d,  Sundries  Dr.  to  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain,  on  the 
following  accounts.  The  particulars  are  taken  from  the 
Cr.  of  the  Profit  and  Lofs  fheet. 

3d,  Balance-account  Dr.  to  Sundries,  for  debts  andpro- 
perty  belonging  to  me. 

4th,  Sundries  Dr.  to  balance-account,  for  debts  due 
by  me.  The  particulars  of  this  and  the  former  are  taken 
from  the  refpe&ive  fides  of  the  balance-fheet. 

5th,  Profit  and  Lofs  Dr.  to  Stock  for  nett  gain  ;  or 
Stock  Dr.  to  Profit  and  Lofs ,  for  nett  lofs. 

6th,  Balance-account  Dr.  to  Stock  for  nett  flock. 

55.  When  the  four  firft  of  thefe  articles  are  pofted 


in  the  leger,  all  the  perfonal,  real,  and  fubfidiary  ac-  Pofting 
counts  will  balance,  and  you  may  add  them  as  you  go  and  Balan- 
along.  I11  accounts  of  goods,  if  there  be  any  deficiency,  cing  the 
you  muft  enter  it  on  the  Cr.  in  the  inner  column  ;  Le&er>  t 
and,  if  there  be  any  outcome,  you  muft  enter  it  on  the  ~*-r'v  ~ 
Dr.  before  you  add  the  account.  Then  the  fumsof  every 
account  and  every  column  on  the  oppofite  fide  will  be 
equal. 

The  only  accounts  that  remain  open  are,  Profit  and 
Lofs,  Stock  and  Balance .  The  fifth  poft  balances  the 
profit  and  lofs  account,  and  the  fixth  balances  the 
ftock-account.  It  was  noticed,  §  14.  that  the  whole 
fums  of  Dr.  and  Cr.  of  the  leger  are  equal ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  if  the.  fides  of  every  account,  except  one,  be  ba¬ 
lanced,  that  one  will  balance  of  its  own  accord.  The 
balance-account  alone  remains  open,  and,  upon  trial, 
you  will  find  that  the  fides  are  equal.  This  affords  an 
additional  proof,  or,  at  leaft,  a  different  view  of  what 
was  demonftrated,  with  refpedl  to  the  balance  of  the 
books,  in  §  52. 

The  lines  above  and  under  the  fums,  at  a  general 
balance,  may  be  drawn  with  red  ink  ;  and,  at  the  ba¬ 
lancing  of  particular  accounts,  with  black  ink,  for  di- 
ftin&ion. 

56.  Some  choofe  to  infert  the  particulars  of  the  pro¬ 
fit  and  lofs  and  balance  fheets  in  the  refpedlive  accounts 
of  the  leger.  If  this  be  done,  it  is  unneceffary  to  enu¬ 
merate  them  alfo  in  the  journal. — Some  choofe  to  ba¬ 
lance  the  accounts  of  goods,  whenever  the  quantity  is 
fold  off  5  and  we  approve  of  this  method,  as  it  leffens 
the  work  at  the  general  balance,  which  is  always  fuffi- 
ciently  laborious. 

57.  Thus  is  the  ftate  of  a  perfon’s  affairs  brought  to¬ 
gether,  in  a  fhort  compafs,  under  his  view  $  and  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  balance-fheet  fupply  materials  for  a  new  in¬ 
ventory.  It  is  convenient,  however,  tq^alter  the  order, 
and  arrange  the  real  accounts  together,  and  the  perfonal 
ones  together. 

58.  It  is  not  neceffary  to  begin  new  books,  nor  open 
the  accounts  anew,  unlefs  the  old  folios  be  full.  The  ac¬ 
counts  may  be  continued  in  the  former  folios  \  but  it  is 
beft  to  begin  a  new  leger,  if  the  old  one  be  not  likely 
to  hold  all  the  bufinefs  of  the  next  year.  When  one 
comes  to  have  feveral  fets  of  books,  it  is  common  to  di- 
ftinguifh  them  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  firft 
wafte-book,  journal,  and  leger,  are  marked  A,  the  fecond 
B  ;  and  fo  on. 

In  the  following  fpecimen,  the  wafte-book  and  jour¬ 
nal  are  placed  on  oppofite  pages,  that  the  learner  may  ' 
eafily  compare  them  )  and  the  rules  are  referred  to  by 
their  numbers. 
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(0  WASTE-BOOK. 

Edinburgh ,  January  i.  1789. 


INVENTORY  of  ready  money,  goods,  and  debts, 
belonging  to  James  Olwald  merchant  in  Edinburgh. 

Ready  money  -  -  L.73  *0  _ 

200  bolls  meal,  at  13s  L.130  —  — 

6  hds  Port- wine,  at  15I  90 - 

70  reams  paper,  at  10s  6d  3613  — 

120  fp.  five-hank  yarn,  at 

23  3d  -  13  10  — 

-  270  5  — 

A  houfe  in  Lawn-market  Edin.  value  300  —  — 
James  Bofwell  merch.  Edin. 

owes  per  account  L.73  4  — 

Thomas  Price  writer  Edin. 

owes  per  do.  12  3  8 

Henry  Hardy  merch.  Glaf- 

gow  per  bill  73 - 

David  Miller  manufacturer 

Haddington,  per  receipt  18  —  — 

-  178  7  8 

$  29  - 


LIST  of  debts  by  the  faid  James  Ofwald. 

To  the  Royal  bank  per  account  L.230  —  — 
To  Tho.  Smith  merchant  London  per  do.  34  —  — 
To  Will.  Nifhet  carpenter  Leith  per  do.  28  7  3 


§  29 

■3- 


Bought  Tor  ready  money  103  yards  calicoe,  at  3s  2d 
Rule  III. 


Sold  to  Janies  Cuthbert  merchant  Leith,  30  bolh 
meal,  at  13s  3d  - 

Rule  I. 


Bartered  60  fpindles  five-hank  yarn,  at  2s  4d  for  80 
yards  diaper,  at  is  9d 

Rule  III. 


■10.. 


Paid  William  Nifbet  in  full 
Rule  I. 

- - - 13 - 

Bought  from  Will.  Bruce  merchant 

Leith,  200  bufhels  fait,  at  is  8d  L.16  13  4 

300  Rone  iron,  at  3s  4d  33  6  8 


Rule  II. 
- 13. 


Sold  30  rms  paper  to  Ja.  Bofwell,  at  12s  L.18  — 
12  to  John  Henderfon  Rationer 

Edinburgh,  at  1  2s  74 

3  for  ready  money,  at  11s  2  13 


47 


Rule  I.  III. 


-19. 


Sold  Will.  Hunter  merchant  Dunbar, 

130  bulh.  fait,  at  is  9d  L.13  2  6 

Received  in  part  -  -  L.io  —  — 

And  he  owes  the  balance  -  326 


Rules  I.  III. 


824 


312 

16 

33 


28 


27 
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JOURNAL. 

Edinburgh ,  January  i.  1789. 


Sundries  Dr.  to  Stock  for  articles  belonging  to  James 
Ofwald  merchant  Edinburgh. 

CaJI)  on  hand  -  -  L.73  10  — 

MW. For  200 bolls  at  13s L.  130  —  — 

Port-wine.  For  6bds  at  13I  90  —  — 

Paper.  For  70  rms. at  ios6d  36  15  — 

Yarn.  For  1 20  fp.  five-hank, 

at  2S  3d  13  io  ■  — 


Houfe  in  Lawn-market  Edin.  value 
7«.Bo/u>^//mer.Ed/perac.  L.73  4  — 

Tho.  Pirie  writer  Ed.  per  do.  1 2  3  8 

Henry  Hardie  merchant  Glaf- 

gow  per  bill  -  73  —  — 

David  Miller  manufacturer 

Haddington,  per  receipt  18 - 


270  3  — 

3°o - 


178  7  8 


Stock  Dr.  to  Sundries. 

To  Royal  Bank  per  account  L.230  —  — 

To  Tho.  Smith  merch.  London  per  ac.  34  —  — 
To  Will.NiJbet  careen  ter  Leith  per  do.  28  7  3 


Calicoe  Dr.  to  Cajh.  Bought  100  yards,  at  3s  2d 


3  James  Cuthbert  merchant  Leith,  Dr.  to  Meal \  fold 
30  bolls,  at  135  3d  - 


Diaper  Dr.  to  Yarn.  Delivered  60  fp.  five-hank,  in 
barter  of  80  yards,  at  is  9d 


-10.— 


William  Ni/bet  Dr.  to  Cajh.  Paid  him  in  full 


-!3- 


S. n dries  Dr.  to  William  Bruce  merchant  Leith. 
Salt.  For  200  bufhels,  at  is  8d  L.16  13  4 

Iron.  For  320  Rones,  at  3s  4d  53  6  8 


-I5- 


Sun  ries  Drs.  to  Paper. 

James  Bofwell for  30  rms,  at  12s  L.18  —  - 

John  Henderfon  flationer 

Edinburgh,  for  12  12s  7  4  — 

Cajh,  For  3  11s  2  13 


47 

~i  9, 


(O 


824 


3J2 

1 6 

33 


28 


7c 


27 


S 'undries  Drs.  toSalt  for  I32bfh.  at  is9d  L.13  2  6 


lafh.  Received  in  part 


L.io - 


William  Hunter  merchant  Dunbar,  for 

balance  due  by  him  -  326 


12 


7“ 


19 


*3 

Edinburgh 


(2)  WASTE-BOOK. 

Edinburgh,  January  22.  1789. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 

JOURNAL. 

Edinburgh,  January  22.  1789. 


Received  from  Henry  Hardy  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  his  bill  L.7 5  —  — 

And  for  intereft  on  do.  2.  10  — 

Rules  II.  VII. 

Paid  the  Royal  Bank 

Rule  I. 

*6  _ 

Bought  from  Alex.  Sharp,  merch.  Dundee  500  fp. 

four-hank  yarn,  at  is  lid  L.47  184 

Paid  him  in  part  L.15  —  — 

And  the  balance  due  him  is  32184 

Rules  II.  III. 

Received  150  bolls  rrieal,at  13s  2d  L.98: 15s,  in  bar¬ 
ter  for  6  hds.  Port  wine,  at  1 61.  L.96  —  — 

Paid  the  balance  215  — 

Rule  III. 

Edinburgh ,  2d  February  1789. 

Sold  James  Bofwell 

48  bufh.  fait,  being  the  rem.  at  is  8£d  L.4  2  — 

60  fp.  five-hank  yarn,  at  2S  3^d  617  6 

100  Rone  iron,  at  3$.  4-Jd  16  17  6 

Rule  I. 

3*  .  “ 

Received  from  James  Cuthbert  in  part 

Rule  II. 

Bartered  2  2  reams  paper,  at  1  2s  L.13  4  — 

30  bolls  meal,  at  13s  6d  20  5  — 

^•33  9  — 

For  334^-  fp.  four-hank  yarn,  at  2s 

Rule  III. 

Taken  for  the  ufe  of  my  fhop  the  remaining  ream 
paper,  value 

Rule  VI. 

Received  from  William  Hunter  in  full  L.3  2  6  _ 

from  James  Bofwell  in  part  70 - - 

Rule  II. 

Paid  the  Royal  Bank  1 

Rule  I. 

- 19 - : - 

Bartered  100  yards  calicoes,  at  3s  6d  L.17  :  10 


For  one  lid.  Port  wine 
Received  the  balance 


L.14  10 

3  — 


Rule  III. 


77 


47 


98 


'33 


73 


10c 


i7 


10 


3° 


10 


xc 


James  Bofwell  Dr,  to  Sundries . 
x  To  Sait,  for  48  bufh,  being  the  rem. 
at  is  S~d 


—  -3 


—  .1 


.2 


(2) 


Cajh  Dr,  to  Sundries, 

To  Henry  Hardy,  Rec.  pay  m.  of  his  bill  L.75 - 

To  Profit  and  Lofis,  Rec.  intereft  on  do.  2  10  — 


Royal  Bank  Dr,  to  Cajh,  Paid  them 


-2  6,- 


Tarn  Dr,  to  Sundries ,  for  500  fpindles  four-hank 
at  is  nd  L.47  *8  4 

To  Cajh,  Paid  in  part  L.15  —  — 

To  Alex,  Sharp,  merch.  Dundee  for  bal.  23  18  4 


— 30’- 


Meal.  Dr,  to  Sund,  for  150  bolls,  at  13s  2d  L.98 :  15 


To  Port-wine,  For  6  hds.  delivered  in 

barter,  L.  1 6.  L.96 - 

To  Cajh .  Paid  balance  2  15 


Edinburgh,  2d  February  1789. 


L.4  2 

To  Yarn,  for  60  fp.  five-hank,  a  £  2s  3^d  617  6 

To  Iron ,  for  100  ftones,  at  3s.  4^d  1617  6 


Cajh  Dr,  to  James  Cuthbert.  Received  in  part 


-10.- 


Yarn  Dr,  to  Sundries,  For  3344  fp.  four-hank  yarn, 
at  2s.  L.33  :  9s 

To  Paper,  For  22  reams  delivered  in 

.barter,  at  1 2s  L.13  4  _ 

To  Meal.  For  30  bolls,  at  13s  6d  20  5 


Charges  Merchandife  Dr,  to  Paper  taken  for  the 
ufe  of  fhop,  1  ream,  value 


--16.— 


Cajh  Dr.  to  Sundries . 

j.  To  William  Hunter.  Received  in  full  L.3  2  6 

.2  To  James  Bofwell.  - in  part  70  — 


77 


100 


47 


98 


33 


10 


Royal  Bank  Dr.  to  Cajh.  Paid  them 


1  Sundries  Drs  to  Calicoes.  For  100  yards  delivered 
in  barter  at  3s  6d  L.17  :  10s 
Port-wine.  For  1  hd.  L.14  10  ■ 

Cajh.  Received  balance  3 _ 


73 

IOC 


*7 


ic 


ic 


l7 


Edinburgh * 


H  '  BOOK-KE 

(3)  ^  WASTE-BOOK. 

Edinburgh ,  19th  FEBRUARY,  1789. 


Sold  30  bolls  meal  for  ready  money, 

at  13s  Sd  L.  20  10  — 

45  to  Henry  Hardy,  13s  iod  31  2  6 

27  to  William  Hunter,  at  13s  iod  18  13  6 
52  to  Baillie  and  Bell,  Borrow- 

flownnefs,  at  13s  iod  35  19  5 

154  Rules  I.  III. 

~o- 

Drawn  on  the  Ro^al  Bank  ] 

Rule  II. 

Paid  William  Bruce  in  part  L.  50  —  — 

Alexander  Sharp  in  full  32  18  4 

And  Tho. Smith’s  bill  on  meat  fight  35 - 

Rule  I. 

Edinburgh ,  2d  March,  1789. 

Paid  charges  and  cellar-rent  of  fait  L.  1  26 

Charges  and  loft-rent  of  meal  3  3  — 

Rule  IV. 

Received  from  Thomas  Pirie  in  full  L.  12 - 

Difcounted  him  —  3  8 

Rule  II.  VI. 

5*  1  — IJ* 

Sold  James  Dalton,  Manchefler 

60  fpindles  four-hank  yarn,  at  2s  £d  L.6  I  3 
300  do  do  at  is  iij;  29  13  9 

360  Rule  I. 

Received  from  Jan.  Jonkheer  Rotterdam,  6  bags 
clover  feed,  qt.  200  lb.  each,  amount  per  invoice 
f.  212,  at  22d  per^/.  L.  28  12  — 

Paid  freight  and  charges  1  5  — 

Rules  II.  IV. 

1  /  *  1  ^ 

Bartered  with  James  Bofwell  2  bags  clover- feed,  at 
61.  L.12  for  2  hds.  lintf.  at  55s  L.  5  10  — 

Received  in  money  3  —  — 

And  he  owes  the  balance  1  10  — 

Rules  III.  I. 

'Paid  Tho.  Smith  in  full  L.  19  —  — 

And  for  interefl  1  10  — 

Rules  I.  IV. 

. . 21.- .  . . 

106 


20 


/ 


Sold  140  lb.  clover-feed  to  John  Scott  farmer  at 
Haugh-head,  at  7-^d  L.  4  7 

70  to  James,  Culhbert  at  7^d  2  3 

*1 20  for  ready  money,  at  7^d  312 


330 


Rules  I.  II, 


*7 


12 


18 


35 


29 


12 


20 


10 


10 


EPING., 

•  JOURNAL. 

Edinburgh ,  19th  February,  1789. 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Meal. 

Cajh.  For  30  bolls,  at  3s  8dL.20  10  ■ 

Henry  Hardy.  For  45  13s  iod  31  2  6 

WilliamHunter .  For  27  13s  iod  18  13  6 

Bail  lie  and  Bell ’,  Ror- 

rowflownnefs.  For  52  13s  iod  35  19  4 


*54 
~23* 


Cajh  Dr.  to  Royal  Bank.  Drawn  on  them 


(3) 


I06 


120 


Sundries  Drs .  to  Cajl). 

William  Bruce.  Paid  him  in  part  L.  50  —  — - 
Alex.  Sharp.  Paid  him  in  full  32  18  4 

Tho.  Smith.  Paid  his  bill  on  me  at  fight  35  —  — 


Edinburgh ,  2d  March,  1789. 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Cajh. 

Salt.  Received  in  full 

Meal.  Paid  charges  and  loft-rent 


L.  1  2*6 

3  3 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Thomas  Pirie. 
Cajh.  Received  in  full 
Profit  and  Lofs.  Difcounted  him 


L.  12 - 

-3-8 


James  Dalton ,  Manchefler,  Dr.  to  Earn. 
For  60  fp.  four-hank,  at  2s  -Jd  L.  6  1 

And  300  do.  at  is  1 1^  29  13 

360 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Clover -feed.  For  2  bags,  at 

61.  ^  L.  12 - 

4  Lint  feed ,  for  2  hds.  reed,  in  bart.  55s  5  10 

Cajh.  In  part  3  — 

•  I  James  Bojwe/l,  for  balance  1  10  — 


•3 


-1 2.- 


C lover-feed,  Drs.  to  Sundries . 

To  Jan  Jonkheer ,  for  6  bags,  qt.  200  lb.  each, 
is  1200  lb.  amount  per  invoice,  f.  312,  at 
2 2d  L.  28  12  — 

To  Cajh.  Paid  freight  and  charges  1  5  — 


>17, 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Cajh. 

Thomas  Smith ,  Paid  him  in  full  L.  19  —  — 
Profit  and  Lofs.  Paid  him  interefl.  1  10  — 


-21. 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Cloverfeed. 

John  Scott ,  farmer  at  Haugh-head,  for 

140  lb.  at  7-Id  L.  4  7 

James  Cuthbert ,  for  70  7-Jd  2  3 

Cajh  for  120  7^d  3  12 


330 


18 


I  2 


35 


29 


12 


20 


*7 


10 


10 


Edinburgh , 


/James  Bofwell  has  paid  the  Royal  Bank  on  my  acct. 
Rule  VIII. 


/ 


/ 


/  Sold  for  ready  money 

50  yards  diaper,  at  is  lid 
30  bolls  meal,  at  13s  7d 
1  hd.  lint-feed 
160  lb.  clover-feed,  at  7^d 
30  ftone  iron,  at  33  6\ d 

Rule  III. 

- 6. - 


/Drawn  on  the  Royal  Bank  for 
Rule  II. 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


(4)  WASTE-BOOK. 

Edinburgh ,  24th  March,  i 7^9 


BOOK-KEEPING. 

JOURNAL. 

Edinburgh ,  24th  March,  1789. 


-  25- 


Bough  t  from  William  Ainflie  merchant  Alloa  yfhare 
of  the  (hip  Hazard,  for 

Rule  II. 


Sold  Baillie  and  Bell, 

150  ftone  Iron,  at  3s  7d 
I  hd.  Port-wine 

Rule  I. 


L.26  17  6 
*5  5  — 


Edinburgh ,  2d  April,  1789. 


L. 4  15  10 
20  7  6 

3  3° 
5  3  4 
563 


Bought  for  ready  money 

30  cafks  train  oil,  at  22s.  L.33  —  — - 

30  bolls  meal,  at  13s.  L.  19  10  — 

40  do.  at  13s  2d  26  6  8 

-  - 45  16  8 

70  - 

Rule  III. 


Sold  Will.  Ainflie  30  yds.  diaper,  at  2s  L.  3  —  • 

And  paid  him  so _ 

Rule  I.  - 

- 8 _ 


/  Baillie  and  Bell  have  paid  Will.  Ainflie,  at  my  de¬ 
fire,  balance  of  my  fhare  of  the  fhip  Hazard 
Rule  VIII. 


/Sold  James  Bofwell  20  calks  train-oil,  at  27s 
Rule  I. 


14.. 


4c 


J° 


42 


38 

60 


78 


33 


27 


Sold  George  Gordon  merch.  Stirling 
IO  calks  train-oil,  at  28s 
I  hd.  lint-feed 
35  bolls  meal,  at  13s  8d 


L.  14 - 

3  5“ 

23  18 


l.4i  3 


Received  in  part 

and  he  owes  the  balance 


L-35  -  - 

6  3  4 


Rule  I.  II. 
- 16 _ 


Paid  Baillie  &  Bell’s  bill  on  me  to  C.  Cowan,  at  fight 
Rule  I. 


*5 


1 6 


ri 


(4) 


15 


Royal  Bank  Dr.  to  James  Bofwell.  Paid  by  him 


-25, 


Share  of  fhip  Hazard  Dr.  to  William  Ainfie  mer¬ 
chant  Alloa,  bought  ^  {hare  for 


-28. 


.1 


.1 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Cafj. 

Train-oil.  For  30  calks,  at  22s  L.  33  —  — 
1  Meal.  For  30  bolls,  at  13s  L.  19  10  — 

And  40  at  13s  2d  26  6  8 

-  - 45  16  8 

70  - 


•5 


—  .1 


Baillie  and  Bell  Drs.  to  Sundries. 

To  Iron.  For  150  ftone,  at  3s  7d  L.  26  17  6 

To  Port-wine.  For  I  hd.  15  5 


* 


Edinburgh ,  2d  April,  1789. 


Cafh  Dr.  to  Sundries. 

To  Diaper.  For  50  yards,  at  is  I  id  L.  4  15  10 

To  Meal.  For  30  bolls,  at  13s  7d  20  7  6 

To  Lint  feed.  For  1  hd.  3  3  — 

To  Clover  feed.Yor  160  lb.  at  7^d  5  3 

To  Iron .  For  30  ftone,  at  3s  d  5  6 


-6.- 


Cafh  Dr.  to  Royal  Bank .  Drawn  on  them  for 


William  Ainfie  Dr.  to  Sundries . 

To  Diaper.  For  30  yards,  at  2s  L.3 
To  Cafh.  Paid  him  30 


-8.- 


William  Ainfie  Dr.  to  Baillie  and  Bell.  Paid  him 
by  them  on  my  account,  being  balance  of  lhare 
of  Ihip  Hazard 

- u. - 


James  Bofwell  Dr.  to  Train-oil.  Sold  him  20  Calk 
at  27s 

14, 


George  Gordon  Dr.  to  Sundries . 

To  Train  oil.  For  10  calks,  at  28s  L.  1 4  —  ■ 
To  Lint  feed.  For  1  hd.  3  5  . 

To  Meal.  For  35  bolls  at  13s  8d.  23  18  4 


Cafh  Dr.  to  George  Gordon.  Received  in  part 


-16.- 


«4  Baillie  and  Bell  D* .  to  Cafh .  Paid  their  bill  on  me 
to  C.  Cowan,  at  fight. 


40 


150 


42 


78 

33 

ri7 

27 


16 


3* 


T  * 


II 


Edinburgh , 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


1 6 


(5) 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


1  he  Royal  Rank  have  paid  Jan  Jonkheer’s  bill  on 
me,  i  mdt.  at  my  defire. 

Rule  VIII. 


Received  my -proportion  of  profits  on  a  voyage  t< 
Rotterdam  by  the  Hazard. 

Rule  V. 


Paid  for  (mall  charges  on  my  bufinefs 

fince  firfl  January  L.  5  3  8 

Perfonal  and  family  expences  32 - 


D  ue  Thomas  Sharp,  my  clerk,  for  wages 
Rule  VI. 


Due  to  the  Royal  Bank  for  intereft 
Rule  VI. 


WASTE-BOOK. 
Edinburgh ,  1 8th  April,  1789. 


I  aken  for  the  ufe  of  my  family,  the  remaining  five 
yards  calicoe,  at  3s  2d 

Rule  VI. 


-22, 


'25. 


-3°, 


Rule  VI. 


Previous  to  the  balancing  of  my  books,  I  have  ta 
ken  an  inventory  of  the  goods  in  my  fhop  and 
/  warehoufe, 

124  bolls  meal,  at  13s  6d.  L.83  14  _ 

474  fp.  four-hank  yarn,  at  2s  47  8  — 

40  (lone  iron,  at  3s  ^d  6  13  4 

/300  lb.  clover  feed,  at  6d  7  10 


I  value  my  houfe  at 

And  my  fhare  of  (hip  Hazard 


5  4 


L.145 

300 
140 - 


L.  585  5  .4 


— 

*5 

10  *3 

28 

1 2 

—  .7 

.1 

33 

— 

—  -5 

37 

8 


JOURNAL. 

Edinburgh ,  1  8th  April,  1789. 


Proper  expences  Dr.  to  Calicoes .  For  5  yards  taken 
for  family  ufe,  at  3s  2d 


-22.- 


Jan  Jonkheer  Dr.  to  Royal  Bank .  For  his  bill  on 
me  1  mdt.  paid  by  them 


-25- 


Cafb  Dr .  to  fhare  of  Ship  Hazard.  Received  my 
proportion  of  profits  on  a  voyage  to  Rotterdam 


-30.' 


Sundries  Drs .  to  Cafh . 

4  Charges  Merchandife.  Paid  fmall  char 
^  ges  fince  Jan.  1.  L.  5  3  8 

1  Proper  Exp.  Paid  perf.  and  family  charges  32  - - 


}rofit  and  Lofs  Dr.  to  Sundries ,  for  articles  of  lofs. 
r  Vo  Salt  -  -  L. —  1 1 

To  Charges  Merchandife 
To  Proper  Expences 
See  §  54. 


'.harges  of  Merchandife  Dr.  to  Thomas  Sharp,  rrr, 
clerk.  Due  him  for  wages 


Profit  and  Lofs  Dr.  to  Royal  Bank.  Due  th*  m  for  int 


4 

13  14  2 

32  15  10 


Sundries  Drs  to  Profit  and  Lofs ,  for  articles  of  gain. 
Meal  -  -  * 

Port-wine 

Paper  -  • 

Turn 
Culicoes 
Diaper 
Iron 

Clover  feed 
Lint  feed  * 

Share  of  Ship  Hazard  -  23 

Train  oil  -  -  8 


L.9  18 

4  18  6 

232 

1  *3  4 

—  1 5  10 

2  7  11 

5  —  1 

—  18  — 


Bal.  Account  Dr.  to  Sun.  for  articles  belonging  to  me. 
To  Cajh  -  -  L.  8  3  io 

To  Meal.  For  124  bolls,  at  33s  6d  83  14 
To  Tarn.  For  474  fp.  at  2S  47  o 

Amifling  fpindle. 

To  Houfe  in  Lawmnarket 
To  Janies  B  of  well 
To  Henry  Hardy 
To  David  Miller 
To  James  Cuthbert 
'Vo  Iron.  For  40  (lone  at  3s  4d 
To  John  Henderfon 
To  William  Hunter 
To  James  Dalton 

To  Clover  feed.  For  300  lb.  at  6d 
Inlake  10  lb. 

.5  To  John  Scott 

To  fhare  of  Jljip  Hazard 
To  George  Gordon 


3°° 

37 

31 

18 

5 

6 

7 

38 
35 

7 


1 1 
2 

6 

*3 

4 

*3 

*5 

10 


4 

140 

6 


C  5) 

— 151® 

28  12  — 

33 - 

37  3  £ 

8 - 

2  j  j  r 

47  1  4 

65  910 


75712 


3 


* 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


(6)  JOURNAL. 

Edinburgh,  30th  April  1789. 

Sundries  Drs .  to  Balance-account. 

1  Meal.  Outcome  3  bolls 

2  Royal  Bank  -  -  L.20I  3  2 

3  William  Bruce  -  -  20  —  — 

5  Thomas  Sharp  -  -  -  8 — 

229 

3 

1 

~  Profit  and  Lofs  Dr.  to  Stock ,  for  nett  gain 

16 

*3 

- Stock  Dr.  to  Balance- account.  For  nett  flock 

528 

9 

The  next  Journal  would  begin  thus  : 

Sundries  Drs.  to  Stock. 

Cafh  on  hand  -  -  L.  8  3  ic 

Meal.  For  124  bolls,  'at  13s  L.83  14  — 

Tarn.  For  474  fp.  4  hank,  at  2s  47  8  — 

Iron.  For  40  flone,  at  3s  4d  6  13  4 

Clover-feed.  For  3001b.  at  6d  7  10  — 

rr  r  .  r  ,  ^  .  ,  *45  5  4 

Houfe  in  Lawn-market  Edin¬ 
burgh,  value  L.300  —  — 

Share  in  Ship  Hazard.  For 
onethird  -  140  •—  — - 

— — . . 440 - 

James  Bofwell  Edinburgh. 

Due  by  him  -  L.37  11  — 

Henry  Hardy  Glafgow.  Do.  312  6 

David  Miller  Haddington.  Do.  r8  —  — 

James  Cuthbert  Leith.  Do.  56  3 

John  Henderfon  Edinburgh.  Do.  7  4  — 

William  Hunter  Dunbar.  Do.  18  13  6 

James  Dalton  Manchefler.  Do.  35  15  — 

John  Scott  Haughhead.  Do.  476 

‘  George  Gordon  Stirling.  Do.  634 
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Stock  Dr.  to  Sundries .  , 

To  Royal  Bank.  Due  them  X.201  3  2 

To  William  Bruce,'  Leith.  Due  him  20 _ 

Thomas  Sharps  my  clerk.  Do.  8 - 
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1789 
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Profit  and  Lofs . 

To  Thomas  Pine,  difcounted  him 
17  To  Cafti,  paid  Tho.  Smith  intereft 
30  To  Royal  Bank,  for  intereft  due  them 
To  Sundries,  per  J. 

To  ftock,  for  nett  gain 


21 


Stock , 

To  Sundries,  per  J. 

To  Balance-account  for  nett  ftock 


Cafh , 

To  Stock  on  hand 
To  Paper,  for  5  reams,  at  11s 
To  Salt,  part,  per  J. 

To  Sundries,  for  Hen.  Hardy’s  bill,  with  int 
To  James  Cuthbert,  in  part 
To  Sundries,  per  J. 

To  Calicoes,  for  bal.  of  100  yards,  per  J. 

To  Meal,  for  30  bolls,  at  13s  8d 
To  Royal  Bank,  drawn  on  them 
To  Thomas  Pirie,  in  full 
7  To  Clover-feed,  in  part,  for  2  bags 
To  Clover-feed,  120  lb.  at  7^d 
To  Sundries,  per  J. 

6  To  Royal  Bank,  drawn  on  them 
To  George  Gordon,  in  part 
To  Share  of  fhip  Hazard,  for  (hare  profits,  p.  J. 


Meal. 

*  4 

To  Stock  on  hand,  at  133 
To  Sundries,  per  J.  at  13s  2d 
To  Cafti,  paid  charges  and  loft-rent 
To  Cafti,  per  J. 

20  To  profit  and  lofs,  for  pain 
Outcome 


Bolls 
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423 
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Port -wine, 

To  Stock  on  hand,  at  L.  15 
1 9  To  Calicoes,  in  barter 
30 To  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain 
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Jan. 
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Contra 

By  Sundries,  per  ,T. 

By  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  nett  gain 


Cr. 


Contra 


Cr. 


By  Cafti,  received  int.  on  Hen.  Hardy’s  bill 
By  Sundries,  per  J. 


6  Feb. 


By  Calicoes,  for  106  yards,  at  3s  2d 
10  By  William  Nifbet,  in  full 
22  By  Royal  Bank,  paid  them 
26  By  Yarn,  in  part,  for  300  fp.  four  hank 
30  By  Meal,  paid  balance  of  150  bolls 

16  By  Royal  Bank,  paid  them 
21  By  Sundries,  per  J. 

2  By  Sundries,  per  J. 

1 2  By  Clover-feed,  paid  freight  and  charges 

17  By  Sundries  paid  Tho.  Smith,  with  int.  per  J, 
6  By  Sundries,  per  J. 

By  William  Ainftie,  paid  him 
16  By  Baillie  and  Bell,  paid  their  bill  on  me  ft. 
30  By  Sundries,  for  charges  and  expences  per  J. 
By  Balance  account 
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By  .Tames  Cuthbert,  at  13s  3d 
By  Yarn,  in  barter,  at  13s  6d 
By  Sundries,  per  J. 

By  Cafh,  at  13s  7d 
By  George  Gordon,  at  13s  8d 
By  Balance  account  at  13s  4d 
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Houfe  in  Lawn-Market , 
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James  Bofwell  merchant  Edinburgh , 
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To  Train-oil,  for  20  calks,  at  27s 
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Thomas  Price  writer  Edinburgh , 
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j 

To  Stock  due  by  him  per  account 
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Henry  Hardy  merchant  Glafgow , 
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Jan. 
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To  Stock  due  by  him  per  bill 
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To  Meal,  for  45  bolls,  at  13s  lod 
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2 
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David  Miller  munufaBurer  Haddington , 
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To  Stock  due  by  him  per  receipt 
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Royal  Bank  of  Scotland , 
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By  Sundries  in  full,  with  difeount,  per  J. 
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Bv  Cafht  drawn  on  them 
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Jet.  Cuthbert  merchant  Leith , 

To  Meal,  for  50  bolls  at  13s  3d 
To  Clover-feed,  for  701b.  at  74 d 


Thos.  Smith  merchant  London , 

To  Cafh,  paid  his  bill  on  me  at  fight 
To  Cafii,  in  full 


William  Nifbet  carpenter  Leith, 
To  Cafh,  paid  him  in  full 


Calicoes , 

To  Cafh,  at  3s  2d 
To  Profit  ar\d  Lofs,  for  gain, 


Diaper , 

To  Yarn  in  barter,  at  is  yd  . 
0T0  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain 


William  Bruce  merchant  Leith , 

To  Cafh  in  part 
To  Balance-account 
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13  To  William  Bruce,  at  3s  4d 
3  c  To  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain 
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By  Stock,  due  him  per  account 
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y  Sundries,  per  J.  at  3s  6d 
;y  prop«r  Expences  taken  at  3s  2d 


Contra 


By  Cafh  in  part 
By  balance  account 


Contra 


By  Cafh  at  is  lid 
By  William  Ainflie,  at  2s 
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Inlake 
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Jo.  Henderfon  fationer  Edinburgh. 

To  Paper,  for  12  reams,  at  12s 
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By  Balanoe-account 
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William  Hunter  merchant  Dunbar . 
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To  Salt,  for  balance  of  150  budiels,  per  J. 

3 

3 
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16 

By  Cadi  in  full 

1  3 

2 
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To  Meal,  for  27  bolls,  at  13s  iod 
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By  Balance-account 

5  18 
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Alex.  Sharp  merchant  Dundee , 

Contra 
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1780 
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Feb. 

23 

To  Ca(h,  In  full 

I 
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18 

4 

Jan. 

20 

By  Yarn,  for  balance  of  300  fpindles,  per  , 

j. 
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Charges  Merchandife , 
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Feb. 

10 

To  Paper  taken  for  fliop-ufe,  1  ream 

2 

— 
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By  Profit  and  Lofs 
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E4 
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3° 

To  Cafli,  for  fmall  charges  fince  ill  Jan 

1 

5 

3 
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To  Tho.  Sharp,  for  wages 
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— 
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Baillie  and  Bell  Borrowfiownefs , 
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i 
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19 

To  Meal,  for  52  bolk  at  3s  iod 

1 

35 

l9 
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By  William  Ainflie,  paid  him  by  them 
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— . 
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28 

To  Sundries,  per  J. 
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16 

To  Cadi,  pd.  their  bill  on  me  to  C.  Cowan, 
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Clover -feed , 
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12 

To  Sundries  per  J.  for  pr.  cod;  and  char. 
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7 

By  Sundries,  per  J. 
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To  Profit  and. Lofs  for  gain 
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By  Sundries,  per  J. 
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3 
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By  Cadi,  at  7|d 
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22 

To  Ro.  Bank,  for  his  bill  on  me  paid  by  them 
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28 

12 
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12 
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John  Scott  farmer  at  Haughhead , 
To  Clover-feed,  for  1401b.  at  74-d 
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To  Profit  and  Lofs 


William  Ainjlle  merchant  Alloa , 

To  Sundries,  per  J. 

To  Baillie  and  Bell,  for  bal.  paid  him  for  them 


Train  oil. 

To  Cafh,  at  22s 

To  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain 


Cafk . 
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George  Gordon  merchant  Stirling , 
To  Sundries,  per  J. 


Proper  expences , 

Fo  calicoes,  for  5  yards,  at  3s  2d 


30  To  Cafh,  for  charges  fince  lit  January 
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Thomas  Sharp ,  my  clerk , 
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By  James  Bofwell,  at  27s 
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20 
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Clover- feed 
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John  Scott 

Share  of  Ship  Hazard 
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Proper  Expences 
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Subfitliary  3.  he  prtfent  article,  it  is  hoped,  will  appear  fuffi- 
£ooks.  ciently  extended  for  a  work  of  this  nature.  It  contains 
the  general  principles  of  Italian  book-keeping  ;  and  is 
Sufficient  to  unfold  the  nature  and  defign  of  that  art 
to  the  Speculative  inquirer,  to  direct  the  accountant  in 
common  and  eafy  cafes,  and  prepare  him  lor  under¬ 
standing  thofe  that  are  more  complicated.  In  fa<5l,  if 
he  has  a  clear  apprehenfion  of  the  fenfe  of  the  transac¬ 
tions,  the  tendency  of  the  journal  entries,  and  the  im¬ 
port  of  the  balances  in  the  leger,  he  will  Seldom  be  at 
a  lofs  how  to  proceed. 

Subjt diary  BOOKS  ufed  by  Merchants . 

Though  all  merchants  accounts  may  be  kept  by  the 
WaJI e-book ,  Journal ,  and  Leger ,  alone  \  yet  men  of 
great  bufinefs  find  it  convenient,  either  for  abridging 
thefc,  or  for  other  ends,  to  ufe  Some  others,  generally 
called  Subjidiary  or  Subfervient  Books  ;  the  moft  com¬ 
mon  of  which  are  the  nine  following,  viz. 

1.  Cajh-Boak .  This  book  is  kept  in  a  folio  form, 
like  the  leger,  and  Serves  to  abridge  the  cafh-account 
there.  On  the  left-hand  page,  or  Dr.  fide,  Caff)  is 
charged  Dr.  for  all  the  fums  received  *,  and  on  the  right- 
hand  page  CaJJj  is  made  creditor  for  all  the  Sums  paid. 
Once  a  week,  or,  which  is  more  ordinary,  once  a  month, 
this  book  is  polled  to  the  leger ;  or,  if  you  pleafe,  firfl 
to  the  journal,  by  two  entries,  viz.  Cajh  Dr.  to  Sun - 
dries ,  for  all  the  receipts,  and  Sundries ,  Drs.  to  Cajh , 
for  all  the  payments.  By  this  means  the  cafii  account 
in  the  leger  will  be  So  far  contracted  as.  to  confift  of 
12  lines,  viz.  one  for  each  month  in  the  year. 

2.  Book  of  Charges  of  Merchandife .  This  book  is 
only  paged,  and  defigned  to  abbreviate  the  cafii-book. 
It  contains  particular  charges  on  goods  and  voyages  \ 
Such  as  carriage,  cuflom,  freight,  cranage,  wharfage, 
&c. :  as  alfo  other  expences  that  affe£l  trade  in  gene¬ 
ral  5  Such  as,  warehoufe-rent,  fhop-rent,  accountant’s 
wages,  poflage  of  letters,  and  the  like.  At  the  end 
of  each  month  the  money-columns  of  this  book  are 
added  up,  and  the  Sum  carried  to  the  credit-fide  of  the 
cafh-book. 

3.  Book  of  Houfe-expence .  This  book  is  alfo  paged, 
and  defigned  likewife  to  eafe  the  cafh-book.  It  con¬ 
tains  all  difburfements  for  family  provifions^  Servants 
wages,  houfe-rent,  apparel,  utenfils,  &c.  The  money- 
columns  of  this  book  are  alfo  added  up  at  the  end  of 
each  month,  and  the  Sum  transferred  to  the  credit  fide 
of  the  cafh-book. 

4.  Invoice-book .  This  book,  which  is  ufed  chiefly 
by  faCtors,  is  paged,  and  contains  doubles  or  copies  of 
the  invoices  of  goods  Sent  to  fea,  or  of  goods  received 
from  abroad. 

5.  Sales-book .  This  book  too  is  chiefly  ufed  by 
faCtors  5  and  into  it  are  polled,  from  the  wafle-book, 
the  particular  Sales  of  every  configned  cargo  ;  by  which 
means  the  Several  articles’of  a  Sale,  that  lie  Scattered  in 
the  wafle-book,  are  brought  together,  and  reprefented 
under  one  view,  and  that  in  a  manner  more  full  and 
minute  than  they  are  collected  in  the  leger  account. 
This  book  exhibits  the  Sales  of  every  confignment  Sepa¬ 
rately  and  by  themfelves  :  to  which  are  Subjoined  the 
reSpeCtive  charges,  Such  as  freight,  cuftom,  the  factor’s 
commiffion,  as  alfo  abatements  allowed  to  buyers,  &.c. 
whofe  Sum  fubtraCled  from  the  grofs  amount  of  Sales 
gives  the  neat  proceeds.  From  this  book,  when  a  car- 
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go  is  Sold  off,  an  account  of  Tales  is  drawn  out,  in  order  Subfklhiy 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  employer.  Ecoks.  ’ 

6.  Bill-book .  The  defign  of  this  Bill-book ,  or  Month -  -v— 

booky  is  to  furnifh  a  merchant  with  a  ready  way  of  know¬ 
ing  the  time  when  bills  or  other  debts  become  payable 

to  or  by  him.  It  confifts  of  1 2  folios,  one  for  each 
month  in  the  year.  The  left-hand  page  contains  the 
debts  that  fall  due  to  the  merchant  in  the  month  on 
the  ton,  and  the  right-hand  page  contains  the  debts 
payable  by  him  to  others  in  the  Same  month. 

7.  Receipt-book .  In  this  book  a  merchant  takes  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  payments  he  makes..  The  receipt  fhould 
contain  the  date  5  the  Sum  received,  expreffed  in  words 
at  large,  and  alfo  in  figures  in  the  money-columns  \  the 
reafon  why  ;  and  whether  in  full  or  in  part  \  and  mull 
be  figned  by  the  perfon  receiving.  But  there  is  no  oc- 
cafion  to  mention  the  merchant’s  name  ;  for  the  book 
being  his  own,  Sufficiently  implies  that. 

8.  Letter-book .  It  is  very  imprudent  in  any  perfon 
to  Send  away  a  letter  of  bufinefs,  without  keeping  a 
double  of  it  to  himSelf;  and  therefore  to  prevent  the 
bad  confequence  of  Such  a  carelefs  praClice,  merchants 
are  provided  with  a  large  book  in  folio,  into  which  is 
copied  verbatim  every  letter  of  bufinefs  before  it  be 
Sent  off.  So  that  this  book,  together  with  the  letters 
received  (which  mud  alfo  be  carefully  kept  in  files  or 
boxes),  makes  a  complete  hiflory  of  all  the  dealings 
that  pafs  betwixt  a  merchant  and  his  correspondents ; 
which  may  be  very  ufeful  and  neeeffary  on  many  occa- 
fions. 

9.  Pocket-book .  This  is  a  Small  book,  of  a  portable 
fize,  which  a  merchant  carries  in  his  pocket  when  bu¬ 
finefs  calls  him  abroad  to  a  tavern,  a  fair,  the  country, 
or  other  places.  In  this  he  Sets  down  the  bargains  he 
makes,  the  expences  he  is  at,  the  debts  he  pays,  or  Sums 
he  receives,  with  every  other  part  of  bufinefs  he  tranf- 
a£ls  while  abroad  \  as  alfo  any  occurrence  or  piece  of 
news  he  thinks  worth  while  to  record.  And  when  he 
comes  home  to  his  counting-houfe  or  (hop,  he  transfers 
the  things  contained  in  this  book,  each  to  their  proper 
places  in  the  wafle-book,  or  book  fubfidiary. 

Faftors  of  great  bufinefs  Sometimes  keep  another 
Small  book  called  the  Memorandut?i-book.  Into  this 
book  is  copied,  from  letters  as  they  come  to  hand, 
fhort  notes  of  the  Several  commiffions  for  buying  goods 
contained  in  them  5  and  as  the  commiffions  are  effec¬ 
ted,  the  notes  are  eroded,  or  have  Some  mark  affixed 
to  them.  This  is  more  convenient  in  doing  bufinefs, 
than  to  be  continually  running  to  the  letters  them¬ 
felves. 

The  above  are  the  fubfidiary  books  moft  in  ufe  :  but 
a  merchant  is  not  tied  down  or  reftri&ed  to  them  y 
he  may  keep  iome,  and  negleft  others,  or  invent  more 
as  the  nature  of  his  bufinefs  requires,  and  he  finds  con¬ 
venient. 

New  Method  of  BOOK-KEEPING  by  Mr  Jones . 

A  new  method  of  keeping  books,  entitled  the  Eng- 
lifh  Syfem  of  Book-keeping ,  has  been  propofed  by  Mr 
Edward  Thomas  Jones  of  Briflol,  for  which  a  patent 
was  granted  in  Januarv  1796. 

Three  books  are  required  in  the  Englifh  fyjlem  of 
book-keeping ,  viz.  a  Day-book  or  Journal ,  an  Alphabet y 
and  a  leger.  The  day-book  mufl  have  three  columns 
on  each  page  y  one  of  wkibh  to  receive  the  amount  of 
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A  new  Me- debits  and  credits  ;  one  column  to  receive  the  debits 
thod.  only  ;  and  one  column  to  receive  the  credits  only  ;  or 
y— w  may  ru]e(j  onjy  two  co]umns  0n  each  page, 

one  of  which  to  receive  the  amount  of  the  debits,  and 
the  other  to  receive  the  amount  of  the  credits.  On 
each  page  of  the  day-book,  there  muft  alfo  be  four 
other  columns  ruled,  two  on  the  left  fide  next  the 
amount  of  the  debits,  and  two  on  the  right  fide  next 
the  amount  of  the  credits.  Thefe  columns  are  intend¬ 
ed  for  receiving  the  letter  or  mark  of  polling,  and  the 
page  of  the  leger  to  which  each  amount  is  to  be  poll¬ 
ed.  It  is  not  neceflary  that  the  alphabet  be  ruled,  but 
it  mull  contain  the  name  of  every  account  in  the  leger, 
the  letter  annexed  to  it  as  a  mark  of  polling,  and  the 
page  of  the  leger.  The  leger  is  to  be  ruled  with 
three,  four,  'five,  or  feven  columns  on  each  page,  as 
may  be  moll  agreeable,  for  receiving  the  amounts  of 
the  tranfa&ions  which  are  entered  in  the  day-book. 
The  plan  of  making  up  books  of  accounts,  according 
to  this  fyllem  is  the  following  ; 

When  a  perfon  begins  trade,  either  as  an  individual 
or  in  company,  he  muft  open  an  account  with  himfelf 
in  the  leger.  He  muft  firft  enter  in  the  day-book, 
and  then  to  the  credit  of  his  account  in  the  leger,  the 
amount  of  the  property  which  he  has  advanced  into 
the  trade.  His  name  only  may  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  account,  or  it  may  be  called Jloch- account. 

When  goods  are  purchafed,  give  the  perfon  credit 
of  whom  they  are  bought  ;  when  goods  are  fold,  debit 
the  perfon  to  whom  they  are  fold.  When  you  pay  money, 
debit  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  paid,  not  only  for  the  a- 
mount  you  pay,  but  alfo  for  any  difcount  or  abatement 
that  may  be  allowed,  and  give  the  calhier  credit  for  the 
neat  amount  paid.  When  money  is  received,  credit 
the  perfon  of  whom  it  is  received,  not  only  for  what 
he  pays,  but  alfo  for  any  difcount  you  have  allowed, 
and  debit  the  cafhier  for  the  neat  fum  received.  In 
thefe  entries  a  plain  narrative  of  the  fa6t  (hould  only  be 
introduced.  Technical  phrafes,  excepting  the  terms 
debit  and  credit  (hould  be  avoided.  Thefe  are  the 
only  terms  applicable  to  every  tranfadlion,  and  may 
be  affixed  to  every  entry. 

In  the  hurry  of  bufinefs,  entries  may  be  made  to  the 
debit  inftead  of  the  credit  of  an  account  in  the  day¬ 
book,  and  vice  verfa.  To  obviate  this  evil,  Mr  Jones 
propofes  to  have  only  one  column  for  receiving  the 
amount  of  every  tranfaflion,  whether  debit  or  credit,  at 
the  time  of  making  the  entry  ;  and  that  the  debits  may 
be  conveniently  feparated  from  the  credits,  previous  to 
porting,  which  is  neceflary  to  prevent  confufion,  he  has 
two  other  columns  in  the  fame  page  ;  the  column  on 
the  left  fide  receives  the  amount  of  every  debit,  and 
the  column  on  the  right  fide  receives  the  amount  of 
every  credit.  Thefe  columns  muft  be  call  up  once  a- 
month.  The  column  of  debits  and  credits  of  itfelf 
forms  one  amount  ;  the  column  of  debits  forms  a  fe- 
cond  amount  ;  and  the  column  of  credits  a  third  a- 
mount.  The  fecond  and  third  amounts,  when  added 
together,  it  is  plain,  muft  agree  with  the  firft  amount, 
which  includes  both  the  debits  and  credits,  otherwife 
there  muft  be  forue  error,  either  in  making  the  entry 
or  in  the  addition.  J 

In  this  manner  the  accountant  may  obtain  an  ac¬ 
curate  ftatement  of  the  tranfaflions  recorded  in  his 
books  for  every  month,  which  will  (how  how  much 
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he  owes  for  that  month,  and  how  much  is  owing  to  A  new  Me- 
him  y  and  by  fubtrafling  the  amount  of  the  credit  thod. 
from  the  whole  amount  of  the  debits  for  any  <nven 
time,  with  the  value  of  the  (lock  of  goods  on  hand,  the 
profits  of  the  trade  for  that  period  will  at  once  appear. 

The  next  part  of  the  operation  in  this  fyflcm  is  that 
of  porting.  An  account  is  opened  in  the  leger  with 
every  perfon  to  whofe  debit  or  credit  an  entry  has  been 
made  in  the  day-book  ;  and  to  each  account  a  letter  is 
affixed,  which  is  to  be  ufed  as  a  mark  of  porting.  The 
name  of  the  perfon,  his  place  of  abode,  and  the  folio  of 
the  leger,  muft  then  be  entered  in  the  alphabet,  with 
the  fame  letter  prefixed  to  each  name,  as  is  affixed  to 
the  account  in  the  leger.  The  next  ftep  of  the  procefs 
is  to  affix  to  each  amount  in  the  day-book  in  the  co¬ 
lumn  for  that  purpofe,  the  page  of  the  leger  on  which 
each  account  is  opened.  This  will  be  feen  in  the  al¬ 
phabet.  The  date  and  amount  of  each  debit  are  then 
to  be  polled  in  the  proper  columns  in  the  leger,  on  the. 
left  or  debit  fide  of  that  account  to  which  it  relates  ; 
taking  care  to  enter  as  a  mark  of  porting  in  the  day¬ 
book,  againft  each  amount,  the  fame  letter  that  is 
affixed  to  the  account  in  the  leger  to  which  faid 
amount  may  be  ported.  The  debits  of  January,  Fe¬ 
bruary,  March,  &c.  it  is  to  be  obferved,  muft  be  port¬ 
ed  into  the  column  for  tfiofe  months  in  the  leger,  and 
the  credits  muft  alfo  be  ported  in  like  manner,  each  ac¬ 
count  being  filled  up  in  the  centre,  at  the  expiration  of 
every  month,  with  the  whole  amount  of  the  month’s 
tranfa&ions.  Thus  may  the  whole  ftatement  of  each  per- 
fon’s  account  for  the  year  be  included  in  a  fmall  fpace. 

The  columns  to  the  right  and  left  contain  the  feparate 
amount  of  each  tranfaflion.  The  column  in  the  centre 
exhibits  a  monthly  ftatement. 

Having  (hewn  in  what  manner  the  entries  are  to  be 
made  and  carried  through  the  different  books,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  fyftem  5  the  next  thing  is  to  deferibethe  me¬ 
thod  of  examining  them,  fo  as  to  afeertain  with  cer- 
tainty  their  accuracy;  and  not  only  to  difeover  if  each 
tranfa&ion  has  been  correflly  ported,  with  regard  to 
its  amount,  but  alfo  that  it  has  been  rightly  entered  to 
the  debit  or  credit  of  its  proper  account.  The  mode  of 
examination  propofed  by  this  fyftem  is  different  from 
thofe  which  have  been  hitherto  praclifed,  both  in  ex¬ 
pedition  and  accuracy.  All  that  is  neceflary  is  to  add 
together  the  different  fums  in  the  debit  and  credit  co¬ 
lumns,  through  the  leger:  and  the  amount  of  thefe 
columns,  if  right,  muft  agree  with  the  columns  in  the 
day-book  for  the  fame  period.  This  examination. 

(hould  take  place  once  every  month  ;  and  if  the  a- 
mounts  do  not  agree,  the  porting  muft  be  called  over, 
and  when  the  time  allotted  to  each  column  of  the  leger, 
whether  it  be  for  one  or  more  months,  has  expired* 
the  amount  of  each  column  fliould  be'  put  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  firft  page,  and  carried  forward  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  next,  and  fo  on  to  the  end  of  the  accounts. 

The  amount  in  the  day-book  for  each  month’s  tranf- 
a&ions,  muft  be  brought  into  one  grofs  amount  for  the 
fame  time. 

But  this  procefs,  although  it  proves  that  the  leger 
contains  the  whole  contents  of  the  day-book,  is  not  to 
be  confidered  as  complete  without  fome  mode  of  afeer- 
taining  if  each  entry  be  ported  to  the  right  account. 

To  difeover  this  the  following  method  is  adopted.  It 
is  to  be  admitted  as  a  rule,  that  a  letter,  which  mav  be 
D  ‘2  ufed 
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A  new  M q.  ufed  alphabetically  in  any  form  or  ffiape,  is  to  be  af- 
thod.  fixed  to  each  account  in  the  leger,  and  the  fame  letter 
prefixed  to  the  names  in  the  alphabet.  Thefe  letters 
are  to  be  ufed  as  marks  in  polling,  and  affixed  to  each 
account  in  the  day-book  as  it  is  polled.  It  is  therefore 
only  neceffary  to  compare  and  fee  that  the  letter  af¬ 
fixed  to  each  entry  in  the  day-book  is  the  fame  as  that 
which  is  prefixed  to  the  fame  name  in  the  alphabet. 
If  there  be  no  difference,  it  mull  be  right,  othervvife 
there  mull  be  fome  error. 

When  the  accounts  are  to  be  balanced  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  or  at  any  other  time,  if  the  profits  of  the 
trade  are  to  be  dated  in  the  books,  the  value  of  the 
flock  of  goods  on  hand  at  prime  cod,  either  in  one 
fum,  or  by  fpecifying  the  amount  of  every  article,  may 
be  entered  in  the  day-book,  and  an  account  opened 
for  it  in  the  leger,  to  the  debit  of  which  it  is  to  be 


poded.  The  cading  up  of  the  leger  Is  then  to  be  com- A  new’  Me. 
pleted  }  and  when  it  is  found  to  agree  with  the  day-  thod. 

book,  and  the  amount  placed  at  the  bottom  of  each  - ’ 

column,  fubtrafl  the  credits  from  the  debits,  and  the 
difference  will  (how  the  profit  of  the  trade  \  but  if  the 
credits  be  the  greater  amount,  then  a  lofs  has  followed. 

To  avoid  error  in  taking  off  the  balances  of  the  leger, 
one  rule  mud  be  obferved.  Fird,  find  out  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  whole  amounts  of  the  credits  and 
debits  on  each  page  for  the  year,  with  which  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  the  outffanding  balances  of  the  feveral  accounts 
on  each  page  mud  exaflly  agree,  otherwife  the  ba¬ 
lances  have  not  been  taken  right.  Proceeding  in  this 
way  every  page  will  be  proved,  and  the  balances  of 
any  number  of  legers,  according  to  this  plan,  cannot 
be  taken  off  wrong  without  being  obferved. 
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BOOKSELLER,  one  who  trades  in  books,  whe¬ 
ther  he  prints  them  himfelf,  or  gives  them  to  be  print¬ 
ed  by  others. 

Book  fellers,  among  us,  are  the  fame  with  the  biblio¬ 
pole?  of  the  ancients,  whofe  office  was  diftinft  from  that 
of  librarii.  Petty  dealers,  or  venders  of  fmall  ware, 
were  didinguiffied  by  the  diminutive  appellation  libel- 
Hones .  At  Rome,  the  Argiletum  was  the  mart  of 
books,  as  Paul’s  Church-yard,  or  Fleet-dreet,  and  Pa- 
ternoder-row,  have  been  in  London  :  whence  that  of 
Martial. 

Argiletanas  mams  habitare  tabernas , 

Cum  libi,  parve  liber ,  ferinia  nojlra  vacent, 

Bookfellers  in  many  places  are  ranked  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  univerfities,  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  du- 
dents  :  as  at  Tubingen,  Saltffiurg,  and  Paris,  where 
they  have  always  been  didinguiffied  from  the  vulgar 
and  mechanical  traders,  and  exempted  from  divers 
taxes  and  impofitions  laid  on  other  companies. 

Formerly,  the  offices  of  bookfellers  and  printers 
were  united  in  the  fame  per fons.  Labbe  gives  a  lift  of 
learned  bookfellers  ;  mod  of  whom  were  alfo  authors. 
Of  late,  bookfellers  have  drawn  their  bufinefs  into  lefs 
compafs,  and  leaving  the  labour  of  compofing  books 
to  one  fet  of  perfons,  and  that  of  printing  them  to  an¬ 
other,  content  themfelves  with  the  gainful  part  •  thus 
minidering  to  the  republic  of  letters  not  with  the  head 
or  the  hand,  but  the  purfe  only.  In  this  view,  they 
have  been  very  important  and  ufeful  agents  between 
authors  and  the  public  5  and  have  contributed,  in  no 
fmall  degree,  to  the  encouragement  of  genius  and  lite¬ 
rary  indudry,  and  the  fpread  of  fcience.  There  are  few 
authors,  who  have  undertaken  the  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  of  any  work  likely  to  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity, 
without  being  conne&ed  with  fome  bookfeller,  or  book¬ 
fellers,  eminent  in  their  profeffi on. 

The  fairs  of  Francfort  and  Leipfic  are  famous  for 
the  ref  >rt  of  bookfellers,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  but  Holland,  Flanders,  & c.  They  have  each 
their  ffiop  or  warehoufe,  over  which  is^  inferibed  the 
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name  of  fome  celebrated  bookfeller  of  former  times  } 
Ojjicina  Elzeviriana ,  Frobeniana ,  Morelliana ,  Janfoni- 
ana ,  &c. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  bookfellers  marks  or  figns 
frequently  expreffed  on  the  title-page  of  their  books, 
is  of  fome  ijfe  ;  becaufe  many  books,  efpecially  in  the 
lad  century,  have  no  other  defignation  either  of  printer, 
bookfeller,  or  even  city.  The  anchor  is  the  mark  of 
Raphelengius  at  Leyden  \  and  the  fame  with  a  dolphin 
twlded  round  it,  of  the  Manutii  at  Venice  and  Rome  ; 
the  Arion  denotes  a  book  printed  by  Oporinus  at  Ba- 
fil  \  the  caduceus,  or  Pegafus,  by  the  Wecheliufes  at 
Paris  and  Francfort  5  the  cranes,  by  Cramoify  \  the 
compafs,  by  Plantin  at  Antwerp  \  the  fountain,  by 
Vafcofan  at  Paris  5  the  fphere  in  a  balance,  by  Janfon 
or  Blaew,  at  Amderdam  ;  the  lily,  by  the  Juntas  at 
Venice,  Florence,  Lyons,  and  Rome  \  the  mulberry- 
tree,  by  Morel  at  Paris  }  the  olive-tree,  by  the  Ste- 
phenfes  at  Paris  and  Geneva,  and  the  Elzeviers  at  Am¬ 
derdam  and  Leyden  \  the  bird  between  two  ferpents, 
by  the  Frobeniufes  at  Bafil ;  the  Truth,  by  the  Com- 
melins  at  Heidelberg  and  Paris  \  the  Saturn,  by  Coli- 
nceus*,  the  printing -prefs,  by  Badius  Afcencius,  &c. 

The  traffic  of  books  was  anciently  very  inconfider- 
able,  infomuch  that  the  book-merchants  of  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  other  countries,  were  didinguiffied 
by  the  appellation  of  jlationersr  as  having  no  diops, 
but  only  dalls  and  dands  in  the  dreets.  During  this 
date,  the  civil  magidrates  took  little  notice  of  the  book¬ 
fellers,  leaving  the  government  of  them  to  the  univer¬ 
fities,  to  whom  they  were  fuppofed  more  immediate 
retainers  ;  who  accordingly  gave  them  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations,  fixed  prices  on  their  books,  examined  their 
corre&nefs,  and  punidied  them  at  diferetion.  But 
when,  by  the  invention  of  printing,  books  and  book¬ 
fellers  began  to  multiply,  it  became  a  matter  of  more 
confequence  5  and  the  fovereigns  took  the  dire&ion  of 
them  into  their  own  hands,  giving  them  new  datutes, 
appointing  officers  to  fix  prices,  and  granting  licenfes, 
privileges,  &c. 

BOOM,  in  the  fea-language,  a  long  piece  of  timber 

with 
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Eajfti  with  which  the  clew  of  the  ftudding  fail  is  fpread  out  ; 

(1  2nd  fometimes  the  boom  is  ufed  to  fpread  or  boom  out 
5k,ot‘  the  clew  of  the  main-maft. 

Boom,  denotes  alfo  a  cable  ftretehed  athwart  the 
mouth  of  a  river  or  harbour;  with  yards,  top  marts, 
battling  or  fpars  of  wood  laftied  to  it,  to  prevent  an 
enemy’s  coming  in. 

BOOMING,  among  failors,  denotes  the  application 
of  a  boom  to  the  fails.  A  (hip  is  faid  to  come  boom¬ 
in'*  forwards,  when  (he  comes  with  all  the  fail  {he  can 
7 

make. 

BOONEN,  Arnold,  portrait  painter,  was  born  at 
Dort  in  1669,  and  at '’firft  was  a  difciple  of  Arnold 
Verbuis,  a  painter  of  hiftory  and  portrait.  After¬ 
wards  he  placed  himfelf  with  Godfrey  Schalcken,  and 
continued  with  that  artift  for  fix  years.  The  fweet- 
nefs  of  his  colouring,  and  the  neatnefs  of  his  touch, 
with  a  ftriking  likenefs  in  his  portraits,  procured 
him  a  number  of  admirers.  He  painted  in  the  man-  ' 
ner  of  his  mafter,  particularly  fubje&s  by  candle¬ 
light,  which  were  very  delicate,  and  very  natural ;  and 
much  more  of  his  work  was  requeued  by  the  lovers  of 
the  art  than  it  was  poflible  for  him  to  undertake. 
He  had  the  honour  to  paint  the  portraits  of  the  czar 
of  Mufcovy  ;  of  Frederick  I.  king  of  Pruffia  ;  of  the 
vi&orious  duke  of  Marlborough,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  princes  of  Germany  ;  and  mod  of  the  noblemen 
who  attended  the  czar.  His  ftyle  of  colouring  was 
extremely  good,  and  he  had  an  elegant  manner  of  dif- 
pofing  the  attitudes  of  his  figures  ;  his  handling  was 
neat,  and  the  whole  had  fo  much  harmony  that  he 
was  juftly  ranked  among  the  ableft  artifts  of  his  time. 
The  fmall  pictures  of  Boonen  are  in  the  tafte  of  his 
mafter  Schalcken  ;  but  his  exceflive  application,  to  an- 
fwer  the  multitude  of  his  engagements,  impaired  his 
health,  and  deftroyed  while  it  enriched  him.  He  died 
in  1729. 

BOOPTHALMUS,  a  kind  of  agate  with  large  cir¬ 
cles  in  it,  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  an  ox’s  eye, 
from  whence  it  has  got  this  name. 

BOOPS,  in  Zoology ,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
balaena.  See  B al^ena,  Cetology  Index, 

BOOSHATTER,  formerly  the  city  of  Utica,  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  retreat  and  death  of  Cato,  lies  about  feven 
miles  inland  from  Porto  Farina  in  the  bay  of 
Tunis.  Nothing  remains  of  its  ancient  grandeur  ex¬ 
cept  part  of  a  large  aqueduct,  fome  cifterns,  and  other 
magnificent  ruins,  which  cover  a  large  extent  of  ground, 
and  fliow  it  to  have  been  a  very  confiderable  place. 
The  fea,  it  is  known,  came  up  anciently  to  this  city, 
though  now  feven  miles  diftant. 

BOOT,  a  leathern  cover  or  defence  for  the  leg,  ufed 
on  horfeback,  both  to  keep  the  body  more  firm,  and 
defend  the  part  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  Boots 
feem  to  have  taken  their  name  from  the  refemblance 
they  bear  to  a  fort  of  jacks  or  leathern  bottles  formerly 
in  ufe,  and  called  bottce ,  in  the  old  French  bouts .  Borel 
derives  the  name  from  the  old  French  word  botr  a 
Rump,  by  reafon  the  boot  gives  the  leg  this  appearance. 
The  Chinefe  have  a  kind  of  boots  made  of  filk  or  fine 
fluff,  lined  with  cotton,  a  full  inch  thick,  which  they 
always  wear  at  home.  This  people  are  always  booted  ; 
and  when  a  vifit  is  made  them,  if  they  happen  to  be 
without  their  boots,  their  gueft  mu  ft  wait  till  they  put 
them  on.  They  never  flir  out  of  doors  without  their 


boots  on  ;  and  their  fcrupuloufnefa  in  this  relpe£t  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as  they  are  always  carried  in  their 
chairs. 

The  boot  was  much  ufed  by  the  ancients,  by  the 
foot  as  well  as  by  the  horfemen.  It  was  called  by  the 
ancient  Romans  ocrea  ;  in  middle-age  writers,  grevar 
g  amber  la,  bainberga ,  bembarga  or  benbarga.  The  boot 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  invention  of  the  Carians.  It 
was  at  firft  made  of  leather,  afterwards  of  brafs  or  iron, 
and  was  proof  both  againft  cuts  and  thrufts.  It  was 
from  this  that  Homer  called  the  Greeks  bra%en-booted. 
The  boot  only  covered  half  the  leg  ;  fome  fay  the  right 
leg,  which  was  more  advanced  than  the  left,  it  being 
advanced  forwards  in  an  attack  with  the  fword  ;  but 
in  reality  it  appears  to  have  been  ufed  on  either  leg, 
and  fometimes  on  both.  Thofe  who  fought  with  darts 
or  other  miftile  weapons,  advanced  the  left  leg  fore- 
moft,  fo  that  this  only  was  booted. 

Fifhing-BOQTS ,  are  a  thick  ftrong  fort  ufed  in  drag¬ 
ging  ponds  and  the  like.  Hunting-boots,  a  thinner 
kind  ufed  by  fportfmen.  Jack-boots^  a  kind  of  very 
ftrong  boots  ufed  by  the  troopers. 

Boot,  is  likewife  a  kind  of  torture  for  criminals;  to 
extort  a  confeflion,  by  means  of  a  boot,  ftocking,  or 
bulkin  of  parchment  ;  which  being  put  on  the  leg 
moift,  and  brought  near  the  fire,  in  (hrinking  fqueezes 
the  leg  violently,  and  occafions  intolerable  pain. 

There  is  alfo  another  kind  of  boot ;  con  filling  of 
four  thick  ftrong  boards  bound  round  with  cords  :  two 
of  thefe  are  put  between  the  criminal’s  legs,  and  the 
two  others  placed  one  on  the  outfide  of  one  leg  and  the 
other  on  the  other  ;  then  fqueezing  the  legs  againft  the 
boards  by  the  cords,  the  criminal’s  bones  are  feverely 
pinched,  or  even  broken,  &c. 

The  boot  is  now  difufed  in  England  and  Scotland  \ 
but  it  fubfifts  ft  ill  in  fome  other  countries. 

BOOT-Tree ,  or  Boot-lqfi ,  an  inftrument  ufed  by  (hoe- 
makes  to  widen  the  leg  of  a  boot.  It  is  a  wooden 
cylinder  (lit  into  two  parts,  between  which,  when  it  is 
put  into  the  boot,  they  drive  by  main  force  a  wedge  or 
quoin. 

BOOTES,  a  conftellation  of  the  northern  hemifphere, 
confiding  of  23  ftars  according  to  Ptolemy’s  catalogue, 
of  iSin  Tycho’s,  of  34  in  Bayer’s,  of  52  in  Helvelius’s, 
and  of  54  in  Mr  Flamftead’s  catalogue. 

BOOTH,  Barton,  a  famous  Englifti  a&ror,  born 
in  Lancafhire  in  1681,  and  educated  in  Weftminfter 
fchool*  under  the  celebrated  Dr  Buftiby,  where  his  fuc- 
cefs  in  the  Latin  plays  cuftomarily  performed  by  the 
fcholars  gave  him  an  inclination  for  the  ftage.  He 
was  intended  for  the  church  ;  but  running  away  from 
fchool  to  Dublin,  he  there  commenced  aflor.  His  firft 
appearance  was  in  the  part  of  Oroonoko,  in  which  he 
came  off  with  every  teftimonial  of  approbation  from  the 
audience.  From  this  time  he  continued  daily  impro¬ 
ving;  and  after  two  fuccefsful  campaigns- in  that  king¬ 
dom,  conceived  thoughts  of  returning  to  his  native- 
country,  and  making  a  trial  of  his  abilities  on  the  Eng- 
lifh  ftage.  To  this  end,  he  firft,  by  letter,  reconciled 
himfelf  to  his  friends  ;  and  then,  as  a  farther  ftep  to¬ 
wards  infuring  his  fuccefs,  obtained  a  recommendation 
from  Lord  Fitzharding  (one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark)  to  Mr  Bet¬ 
terton,  who  with  great  candour  and  good  nature  took, 
him  under  his  care,  and  gave  him  all  the  affiftance  in 

his 
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his  power.  The  fir  ft  part  Mr  Booth  appeared  in  at 
London  was  that  of  Maximus  in' Lord  Rochefter’s  Ya- 
lentinian,  his  reception  in  which  exceeded  even  his  moil 
languine  expectations  ;  and  very  foon  after  his  perform¬ 
ance  of  Artabran,  in  Rowe’s  Ambitious  Stepmother, 
which  was  a  new  tragedy,  eftabliftied  his  reputation 
as  fecond  at  leaft  to  his  great  inftruaor.  Pyrrhus,  in 
the  Diftrefled  Mother,  was  another  part  in  which  he 
ilione^  without  a  rival.  But  he  was  indebted  to  a  happy 
coincidence  of  merit  and  chance,  for' that  height  of 
fame  which  he  at  length  attained  in  the  character  of 
Cato,  as  drawn  by  Mr  Addifon,  in  1^12.  For  this 
play  being  con fidered  .  as  a  party  one,  the  Whigs,  in 
favour  of  thofe  principles  it  was  apparently  written, 
thought  it  their  duty  ftrongly  to  fupport  it,  while  at 
the  fame  time  the  Tories,  who  had  too  much  fenfe  to 
appear  to  confider  it  as  a  refle&ion  on  their  adminiftra- 
tion,  were  ftill  more  vehement  in  their  approbation  of 
it,  which  they  carried  to  fuch  a  height,  as  even  t‘o 
make  a  colle&ion  of  50  guineas  in  the  boxes  during  the 
performance,  and  prefent  them  to  Mr  Booth,  with  this 
compliment,  u  That  it  was  a  flight  acknowledgment 
for  his  hone  ft:  oppofition  to  a  perpetual  dilator,  and 
his  dying  fo  bravely  in  the  caufe  of  liberty.”  Befides 
this,  he  had  a  prefent  of  an  equal  Turn  from  the  mana¬ 
gers,  in  confideration  of  the  great  fuccefs  of  the  play, 
which  they  attributed  in  a  good  meafure  to  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  merit  in  the  performance  5  and  certain  it  is, 
that  no  one  fince  that  time  has  ever  equalled,  or  even 

nearly  approached,  his  excellence  in  that  character. _ 

But  thefe  were  not  the  only  advantages  which  were  to 
accrue  toMr  Booth  from  his  fuccefs  in  this  part  ;  for 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  then  one  of  the  principal  fecretaries 
of  ftate,  in  a  little  time  after  procured  a  fpecial  licenfe 
from  Queen  Anne,  recalling  all  the  former  ones,  and 
nominating  Mr  Booth  as  joint  manager  with  Wilkes, 
Cibber,  and  Dogget  5  none  of  whom  were  pleafed  at 
it  j  but  the  lafl  efpecially  took  fuch  difguft  as  to  with¬ 
draw  himfelf  from  any  further  ftiare  in  the  management. 
In  1704,  Mr  Booth  had  married  a  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Barkham,  Bart,  who  died  in  1710,  without 
iftue.  Being  now  eftabliftied  in  the  management,  he 
once  more  turned  his  thoughts  towards  matrimony ; 
and  in  the  year  1719  united  himfelf  to  the  celebrated 
Mifs  Hefter  Santlow,  a  woman  of  a  moft  amiable  dif- 
pofition,  whtffe  great  merit  as  an  aclrefs,  added  to  the 
utmoft  diferetion  and  prudential  economy,  had  enabled 
her  to  fave  up  a  confiderable  fortune.  During  the  20 
years  in  which  Mr  Booth  continued  a  manager,  the 
theatre  was  in  the  greateft  credit  *,  and  his  illnefs  and 
death,  which  happened  on  the  10th  of  May  1733,  con* 
tributed  not  a  little  to  its  decline. 

Mr  Booth  wrote  a  dramatic  entertainment  called 
Dido  and  HEneas  ;  but  his  mafterpiece  was  a  Latin  in- 
feription  to  the  memory  of  Mr  William  Smith,  a  cele¬ 
brated  aftor,  who  died  while  he  was  young.  As  an 
a&or,  his  excellency  lay  wholly  in  tragedy,  not  being 
able  to  endure  fuch  parts  as  had  not  ftrong  paftion  to 
infpire  him.  And  even  in  this  walk,  dignity  rather 
than  complacency,  rage  rather  than  tendernefs,  feemed 
to  be  his  tafte.  For  a  particular  idea  of  his  abilities, 
we  muft  refer  to  the  defeription  Mr  Cibber  has  given 
of  him  in  his  Apology  ;  and  the  admirable  cliara&er 
xlrawn  of  him  by  that  excellent  judge  of  dramatic  per- 
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fe£Hon,  Aaron  Hill,  Efq.  in  a  political  paper  publiflied 
by  him  called  the  Prompter,  which  may  be  feen  at 
length  in  Theoph.  Cibber’s  Lives  of  the  Poets,  and 
Chetwood's  Hiftory  of  the  Stage.  His  charter  as  a 
man  was  adorned  with  many  amiable  qualities,  among 
which,  a  goodnefs  of  heart,  the  bafis  of  every  virtue, 
was  remarkably  confpicuous;  and  fo  particularly  was 
he  diftinguifhed  and  careifed,  and  his  company  fought 
by  the  great,  that,.as  Chetwood  relates  of  him,  not  one 
nobleman  in  the  kingdom  had  fo  many  fets  of  horfes  at 
command  as  he  had. 

BOOTY,  whatever  is  taken  from  an  enemy  in  time 
of  war.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  booty  was  divided 
in  common  among  the  army,  the  general  only  claiming 
a  larger  ftiare.  By  the  military  difeipline  of  the  Ro* 
"mans,  fpoils  taken  from  the  enemy  belonged  to  the  re¬ 
public,  particular  perfons  having  no  right  to  them.  The 
generals  who  piqued  themfelves  on  their  probity  carried 
it  Wholly  t°  the  public  treafury.  Sometimes  indeed 
they  divided  it.  among  the  foldiery,  to  animate  them, 
and  ferve  in  lieu  of  a  reward.  But  this  diftributiou 
depended  on  the  generals,  who  were  to  condufl  them- 
lelves  herein  with  great  eqiiity  and  moderation  5  other- 
wiie  it  became  a  crime  of  peculate  to  lay  hands  on  the 
pillage,  as  regularly  belonging  only  to  the  ftate.  The 
confuls  Romulus  and  Vaturijis  were  condemned  for 
having  fold  the  booty  taken  from  the  £qui.  Among 
the  Jews,  the  booty  was  divided  equally  between  the 
army  and  the  people,  though  under  the  kings  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  diftribution  obtained.  Among  the  Ma¬ 
hometans,  two  thirds  of  the  fpoils  are  allowed  to  the 
army  :  the  other  third  to  God,  to  Mahomet  and  his  re¬ 
lations,  and  to  the  orphans,  the  poor,  and  the  pilgrims.— 
Among  us,  formerly,  the  booty  was  divided  among  the 
foldiery.  If  the  general  be  in  the  field,  every  body 
takes  what  he  can  lay  hold  on  :  if  the  general  be  abfent, 
the  booty  is  dillributed  among  the  foldiery,  two  parts 
being  allowed  to  the.  cavalry,  and  one  to  the  infantry. 
A  captain  is  allowed  ten  (hares,  a  lieutenant  fix,  and  a 
cornet  four. 

BOPPART,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Rhine,  and  deflorate  of  Treves ;  it  is  feated  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  near  the  Rhine,  in  E.  Long.  7. 
35.  N.  Lat.  50.  19.  6  1 

BOPSINGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia  in  Germany' 
feated  on  the  river  Egar,  in  E.  Long.  9.  55.  N.  Lat. 
48.  31. 

.  BOQUINIANS,  in  church  hiftory,  a  fed  of  here¬ 
tics,  fo  called,  from  Boquinus  their  founder,  who  taught 
that  Chrift  did  not  die  for  all  mankind,  but  only  for 
the.  faithful,  and  confequently  was  only  a  particular 
Saviour. 

BORAGO,  Borage.  See  Botany  Index . 

ORAIv,  among  Mahometans,  a  fabulous  animal, 
luppofed  to  be  of  the  middle  kind  between  an  afs  and 
a  mule,  whereon  their  prophet  was  carried  in  his  noc¬ 
turnal  flight  from  J erufalem  into  the  heavens.  This 
animal  the  Arabians  call  Al  Borah ,  q.  A.Jhining.  The 
night  when  the  journey  was  performed  is  called  Lai l at 

e*  ^ie  ni^1}  °f  °fcerlfi°n;  and  the  flight 
ltlelt  At  Mefra  ;  concerning  which  there  is  a  multitude 
of  traditions. 

BORAX,  in  Chemijlry ,  a  fait  in  appearance  fome- 
what  funilar  to  cryftals  of  alum,  brought  originally 
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from  the  Eaft  Indies  in  an  impure  ftate,  and  afterwards 
freed  from  its  impurities  by  certain  proceffes  in  the 
1e*  European  countries.  It  was  long  a  matter  of  un¬ 
certainty  whether  this  fait  be  a  natural  or  factitious 
fubftance  in  thofe  countries  from  whence  it  is 
brought  but  it  is  now  beyond  a  doubt,  that  it  is  na¬ 
turally  produced  in  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  from 
whence  other  parts  of  the  eaftern  continent  are  fup- 
plied. 

According  to  an  account  in  the  Philofophical  Trans¬ 
actions,  vol.  lxxvii.  by  Mr  Blane,  it  is  produced  in  the 
kingdom  of  Jumlate,  about  30  days  journey  north  from 
Betowle,  a  Small  principality  about  200  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Lucknow.  The  place  where  it  is  found  is  Said 
to  be  a  Small  valley  Surrounded  with  Snowy  mountains, 
in  which  is  a  lake  about  fix  miles  in  circumference  ; 
the  water  of  which  i3  conftantly  fo  hot  that  the  hand 
cannot  bear  it  Tor  any  time.  Around  this  lake  the 
ground  is  perfectly  barren,  not  producing  even  a  blade 
of  grafs  $  and  the  earth  is  So  full  of  a  Saline  matter,  that 
after  falls  of  rain  or  Snow  it  concretes  in  white  flakes 
on  the  Surface  like  the  natron  of  Hindoftan.  On  the 
banks  of  this  lake,  in  the  winter  feafon,  when  the  falls 
of  Snow  begin,  the  earth  is  formed  into  Small  reServoirs 
fix  inches  high  :  when  theSe  are  filled  with  Snow, 
the  hot  water  from  the  lake  is  thrown  upon  it  j 
which,  together  with  the  water  from  the  melted  fnow, 
remains  in  the  refervoir,  to  be  partly  abforbed  by  the 
earth  and  partly  evaporated  by  the  fun  ;  after  which 
there  remains  at  the  bottom  a  cake  of  Sometimes  half 
an  inch  thick  of  crude  borax,  which  is  taken  up  and 
referved  for  ufe.  It  can  only  be  made  in  the  winter 
feafon,  becaufe  the  falls  of  fnow  are  indifpenfibly  re- 
quifite,  and  alfo  becaufe  the  Saline  appearances  upon 
the  earth  are  ftrongeft  at  that  time.  When  once  it 
has  been  made  on  any  Spot,  it  cannot  be  made  again  on 
the  fame  Spot  till  the  fnow  has  fallen  and  diflblved  three 
or  four  times,  when  the  Saline  efHorefcence  appears  as 
before.  See  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  Index . 

BORBETOM  AGUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  city 
of  the  Vangiones  on  the  Rhine  \  now  Wonns ,  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

BORBONIA.  See  Botany  Index . 

BORBORITES,  in  church  hiflory,  a  feCl  of  Gno- 
ftics,  in  the  Second  century,  who,  befides  embracing  the 
errors  of  thefe  heretics,  denied  the  lafl  judgment. 
Their  name  comes  from  the  Greek  Borbores ,  “  filth 
on  account  of  a  cuflom  they  had  of  daubing  their  faces 
and  bodies  with. dirt  and  filth. 

BORCH,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg  in 
Lower  Saxony,  Seated  on  the  river  Elbe,  in  E.  Long. 

12.  14.  N.  Lat.  52..  25. 

BORCHLOEN,  a  town  of  the  bifhopric  of  Liege  in 
Germany,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  5.  28.  N.  Lat.  50.  50. 

BORCOVIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of 
the  Ottadini  in  Britain,  now  Berwick  on  Tweed. 

BORD-halfpenny,  a  fmall  toll  by  cuflom  paid  to 
the  lord  of  the  town  for  Setting  up  board?,  tables, 
booths,  &c.  in  fairs  and  markets. 

BORD-Lands ,  the  demefnes  which  lords  keep  in  their 
Lands  for  the  maintenance  of  their  board  or  table. 

BORjy-Lode ,  a  Service  required  of  tenants  to  carry 
timber  out  of  the  woods  of  the  lord  to  his  houfe. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  to'  Signify  the  quantity  of  provision 
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which  the  bordarii  or  bordmen  paid  for  their  bord-  Bord 
lands. 

BORD-Service ,  the  tenure  ,  of  bord-lands,  by  which  ,  Bo: 
Some  lands  in  certain  places  are  held  of  the  bifliop  of 
London,  and  the  tenants  now  pay  fixpence  per  acre, 
in  lieu  of  fending  provifion  anciently  for  their  lord’s 
table. 

BORD  AT,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  narrow  fluff*, 
which  is  manufactured  in  Some  parts  of  Egypt,  parti¬ 
cularly  at  Cairo,  at  Alexandria,  and  Damietta. 

BORDE,  Andrew,  a  phyfician,  was  born  at  Pe- 
venfey  in  Suflex,  early  in  the  16th  century,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  educated  at  Weftminfter  School.  In 
his  Introduction  to  Knowledge ,  he  fays,  that  he  was  a 
ftudent  of  Oxford  j  but  of  what  college  he  does  not 
mention.  He  left  the  univerfity  without  a  degree,  and 
entered  himfelf  a  brother  of  a  Carthufian  convent  in  or 
near  London  }  but  not  liking  the  levere  difcipline  of 
that  order,  he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  applied  himfelf 
to  the  fludy  of  phyfic.  Some  time  after,  he  embarked 
for  the  continent  5  and,  as  himfelf  exprefles  it,  “  tra¬ 
velled  through  and  round  about  Chriflendom,  and  out 
of  Chriflendom  into  Some  parts  of  Africa.”  In  the 
years  1541  and  1542,  he  refuted  at  Montpelier  in 
France,  where  be  was  made  dodor  of  pbyfic,  and  after 
his  return  to  England  was  incorporated  into  the  fame 
degree  at  Oxford.  From  the  preface  to  his  introduc¬ 
tion  above  mentioned,  it  appears  that  he  had  been  in 
Scotland,  which  probably  was  Soon  after  his  return  from 
France.  Having  now  Satisfied  his  inclination  for  tra¬ 
velling,  he  fettled  fir  ft  at  Pevenfey  where  he  was  born, 
afterwards  at  Winchefter,  and  finally  in  London,  where 
he  is  Said  to  have  become  a  fellow  of  the  college  of 
phyficians,  and  firft  phyfician  to  King  Henry  VIII. 

But  notwithstanding  his  eminence  in  his  profeflion,  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  Spend  the  latter  part-  of  his  life 
in  the  Fleet  prifon,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1549. 

As  to  his  cbara&er,  Wood  fays  that  “  he  was  efteem- 
ed  a  noted  poet,  a  witty  and  ingenious  perfon,  and  an 
excellent  phyfician.”  Pits  calls  him  a  man  of  Sufficient 
learning,  but  too  volatile  and  inconftant.  Bale  and 
Some  others,  on  the  contrary,  abufe  him  grofsly.  His 
writings  are-  1.  A  book  of  the  introduction  of  know- 
ledge,  the  whych  doth  teach  man  to  Speak  part  of 
all  manner  of  languages,  &c.  Lond.  1542,  410  ;  dedi¬ 
cated,  from  Montpelier,  to  the  Lady  Mary  daughter 
to  Henry  VIII.  It  is  written  partly  in  verfe,  and 
partly  in  proie,  containing  39  chapters,  before  each 
of  which  is  a  wooden  print  of  a  man.  2.  The  brevi¬ 
ary  of  health,  wherein  are  remedies  for  all  manner 
of  fieknefles  and  difeafes,  &c.  Lond.  1547,  &<?•  4to* 

3,  Dietary  of  health,  Lond.  1576,  8vo.  4.  The 
merry  tales  of  the  madmen  of  Gotham.  Printed,  fays 
Wood,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  in  whofe  reign,  and 
after,  it  was  accounted  a  book  full  of  wit  and  mirth  by 
Scholars  and  gentlemen.  Afterwards  being  often  print¬ 
ed,  it  is  now  only  fold  on  the  flails  of  ballad-fingers.  5. 

A  right  pleafant  and  merry  hiftory  of  the  mylner  of 
Abington,  with  his  wife  and  his  fair  daughter,  and  of 
two  poor  Scholars  of  Cambridge.  Lond.  printed  by 
Richard  Jones,  4to.  6.  A  book  of  every  region,, 
country,  and  province  ;  which  ffiows  the  miles  and* 
leagues  diftant  from  city  to  city,  and  from  town  to 
towrq  with  the  noted  things  in  the  Said  cities  and  towns. 

Wood 
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•Borcic  Wood  fays  that  the  author  lent  the  manufcript  of  this 
II  book  to  his  friend  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  loft  it,  to 
the  great  grief  of  the  author,  who  would  otherwife 
v  have  publiftied  it.  In  this  inftance,  however,  the  an¬ 
tiquary  was  mifinformed  ;  for  it  has  fince  been  publiftied 
by  Hearne  at  the  end  of  Benedict  us  abbas  Peterb.  de 
vita  Henrici  II,  Oxf.  1735,  8vo.  7.  The  principles 
(if  aftronomy,  the  whych  diligently  perfecuted  is  in  a 
manner  a  prognoftication  to  the  world.  Lond.  printed 
by  Robert  Copland,  i2mo.  The  author  fays  that  he 
wrote  this  little  book  in  four  days,  with  one  old  pen 
without  mending. 

BORDER,  in  Gardening ,  is  made  to  enclofe  par¬ 
terres,  that  they  may  not  be  injured  by  walking  in 
them.  Borders  are  made  either  circular,  ftraight,  or  in 
cants  ;  and  are  turned  into  knots,  fcrolls,  volutes,  and 
other  compartments.  They  are  rendered  very  orna¬ 
mental  by  the  flowers,  ftirubs,  yews,  &c.  that  are  raifed 
in  them.  They  are  always  laid  with  a  (harp  riling  in 
the  middle/,  becaufe,  if  they  are  flat,  they  are  noways 
agreeable  to  the  eye :  and  as  for  their  breadth,  the 
largeft  are  allowed  five  or  fix  feet,  and  the  fmalleft 
commonly  four. 

BORDUNI,  or  Bgrdone,  Paris,  an  excellent 
Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Venice  about  the  year 
1512;  and,  being  of  a  noble  family,  had  a  polite  edu¬ 
cation.  He  wTas  the  difciple  of  Titian/  but  has  been 
admired  more  for  the  delicacy  of  his  pencil  than  for  the 
truth  of  his  outlines.  He  was  at  the  court  of  France 
in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  who  had  a  great  efteem  for 
.him,  and  for  whom  he  drew  not  only  abundance  of 
biftory-pieces,  but  the  portraits  of  feveral  court-ladies, 
in  fo  fine  a  manner,  that  original  nature  was  hardly  more 
charming.  He  at  length  returned  to  Venice,  laden 
with  riches  and  honour  ;  and  having  gained  great 
reputation  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  died  in  1587,  aged 

75- 

BORDURE,  in  Heraldry .  See  there,  N°  10. 

BORE,  among  engineers,  denotes  the  diameter  of 
the  barrel  of  a  gun  or  cannon,  or  rather  its  whole 
cavity. 

BOREAS,  a  Greek  name,  now  in  common  ufe  for 
the  north  wind.  Pezron  obferves,  that  anciently  Bo¬ 
reas  fignified  the  north-eafl  wind  blowing  at  the  time 
of  the  fummer  folftice.  The  Greeks  erecfed  an  altar 
to  Boreas.  He  is  reprefented  on  the  temple  at  A- 
thens  with  his.robe  before  bis  mouth,  as  if  he  felt  the 
cold  of  the  climate  over  which  he  preftdes,  agreeably 
to  the  description  of  Ovid,  who  calls  him  gelidus  tyr an- 
.nus,  “  the  {hivering  tyrant,”  Met.  vi.  ver.  71 1.  But 
he  is  ufually  defcribed  by  the  Roman  poets  as  violent 
and  impetuous/  ibid.  ver.  686 — ver.  707.  In  paint¬ 
ing,  he  is  generally  reprefented  like  an  old  man  with  a 
horrible  look,  his  hair  and  beard  covered  with  fnow  or 
hoar  froft,  with  the  feet  £nd  tail  of  a  dragon.  M. 
Spierlingius  has  a  treatife  in  praife  of  Boreas,  wherein 
he  fhows  the  honours  paid  to  him  by  antiquity.  Bo¬ 
reas,  according  to  this  author,  purifies  the  air,  renders 
it  calm  and  falubrious,  preferves  buildings  from  de¬ 
cay,  drives  away  the  plague  and  other  noxious  dif- 
eafes,  and  expels  locufts  and  other  vermin  hurtful  to  the 
grounds. 

BOREL,  Peter,  a  learned  phyfician,  was  the  fon 
of  Janies  Borel  who  publiftied  feveral  poems,  and  was 


born  at  Caftres  in  1620.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the  Borel 

iludy  of  phyfic,  of  which  he  was  created  do<ftor,  and  || 
pra&ifed  with  great  fuccefs  in  the  city  of  Caftres.  To-  Borgia, 
wards  the  end  of  the  year  1653,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  ' v  * 
was  foon  after  made  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  the  king. 

In  1674,  he  was  received  into  the  academy  of  fciences, 
and  diftinguiftied  himfelf  by  writing  a  great  number 
of  works.  The  moft  efteemed  are,  1.  Hiftoriarum  et 
obfervationum  medico  - phyfic  a  rum  centurice  quinque .  2. 

Bibliotheca  chymica ,  duodecimo .  3.  De  vero  telefcopii 

inventor e,  cum  brevi  omnium  confpifcillorutn  hijloria . 

He  died  in  1678. 

BOREL  LI,  John  Alphonso,  a  famous  philofo- 
pher  and  mathematician,  born  at  Naples  on  the  28th  of 
January  1608.  He  was  profeftor  of  philofophy  and 
mathematics  in  fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  univer- 
fities  of  Italy,  particularly  at  Florence  and  Pifa,  ivhere 
he  became  highly  in  favour  with  the  princes  of  the 
houfe  of  Medicis  5  but  having  been  engaged  in  the  re¬ 
volt  of  Medina,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Rome, 
where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden,  who  honoured 
him  with  her  friendfhip,  and  by  her  liberality  towards 
him  foftened  the  rigour  of  his  hard  fortune.  He  con¬ 
tinued  two  years  in  the  convent  of  the  regular  clergy 
of  St  Pantaleon,  called  the  pious  fchools ,  where  he  in- 
ftruCted  the  youth  in  mathematical  ftudies.  He  died 
there  of  a  pleurify,  the  31ft  of  December  1679,  in  the 
7 2d  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote  in  Latin,  1.  Euclid 
reftored.  2.  The  theory  of  the  influence  of  the  planets 
in  medicine,  deduced  from  phyfical  caufes.  3.  Of  per- 
cufllve  force.  4.  Of  natural  motions  depending  upon 
gravity.  5.  An  hiftorical  and  meteorological  account 
of  the  burning  of  Mount  JEtna,  in  the  year  1669. 

6.  Of  the  motion  of. animals/  and  feveral  other  works, 
fome  of  which  are  in  Italian. 

"BORGIA,  Caesar,  natural  fon  of  Pope  Alexan¬ 
der  VI.  was  a  brave  general,  but  a  moft  abandoned  vil- 
dain.  See  (Hi/lory  of)  Italy. — It  is  incredible  what 
numbers  he  caufed  to  be  taken  off  by  poifon,  or  by  the 
fword  ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  fwarms  of  aflaflins  were 
conftantly  kept  in  pay  by  him  at  Rome,  for  the  fake 
of  removing  all  who  were  either  obnoxion3  or  inconve¬ 
nient  to  him.  He  experienced  various  turns  of  for¬ 
tune  j  and  was  fometimes  very  profperous,  fometimes 
the  reverfe.  He  very  narrowly  efcaped  dying  by  poi¬ 
fon  in  1503  }  for  having  concerted  with  the  pope  a 
defign  of  poifoning  nine  newly  created  cardinals  at 
once,  for  the  fake  of  poflefting  their  effeCls,  the  poifon- 
ed  wine,  deftined  for  the  purpofe,  was  by  miftake 
brought  to  and  drank  by  themfelves.  The  pope  died 
of  it/  but  Ccefar,  by  the  vigour  of  his  youth,  and  the 
force  of  antidotes,  after  many  ftruggles,  recovered.  He 
only  recovered  to  outlive  his  fortune  and  grandeur,  to 
fee  himfelf  depreffed,  and  his  enemies  exalted/  for  he 
was  foon  after  divefted  of  all  his  acquifitions,  and  fent 
a  prifoner  to  Spain,  in  order  to  free  Italy  from  an  incen¬ 
diary,  and  the  Italian  princes  from  thofe  dangers  which 
the  turbulent  and  reftlefs  fpirit  of  Caefar  made  them 
fear,  even  though  he  was  unarmed.  He  efekped  from 
thence  ;  and  got  fafe  to  Navarre  to  King  John  his  bro¬ 
ther-in-law,  who  was  then  at  war  with  his  fubje£ls. 

Caefar  ferved  as  a  volunteer  in  .that  war,  and  was  killed 
in  1507. 
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Borgo  BORGO,  an  ancient  town  of  Sweden,  feated  on  the 
|]  gulf  of  Finland,  in  the  province  of  Nyland.  E.  Long. 

;  BorinS*  2 6.  25.  N.  Lat.  60.  34. 

Borgo  de  St  Sepulchro ,  a  town  of  Tufcany,  in  Italy, 
fituated  in  E.  Long.  13.  o.  N.  Lat.  43.  30. 

BORGO  de  Val  de  Faro ,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy 
of  Parma,  in  E.  Long.  10.  36.  N.  Lat.  44.  35. 

BORGO  Forte ,  a  town  of  the  Mantuan  in  Italy,  fitu¬ 
ated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Po  and  Menzo.  E. 
Long.  11.  o.  N.  Lat.  44.  50. 

BORGO  San  Domino ,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy 
of  Parma,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee.  E.  Long.  10.  31.  N. 
Lat.  4r.  53. 

BORGQGNONE,  a  celebrated  painter,  whofe  true 
name  was  Giacomo  CorteJJi ;  but  he  is  commonly  call¬ 
ed  Borgognone ,  from  the  country  where  he  was  born, 
about  the  year  1605.  Lie  was  mucB  admired  and 
highly  applauded  for  his  admirable  guflo  and  grand 
manner  of  painting  battles.  He  had  for  feveral  years 
been  converfant  in  military  affairs,  was  an  officer  of 
confiderable  rank  in  the  army,  made  the  camp  his 
fchool,  and  formed  all  his  ideas  from  what  he  had  feen 
performed  in  the  field.  His  Ryle  is  roughly  noble,  full 
of  fire  and  fpirit,  and  there  are  a  few  prints  etched  by 
his  own  hand.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  he  retired 
to  the  Jefuits  convent  at  Rome,  where  he  is  faid  to 
have  taken  fanduary  to  rid  his  hands  of  an  ill  bargain 
he  had  got  of  a  wife  ;  but  happily  furviving  her,  he 
lived  in  great  efteem  and  honour  till  after  the  year 

1675. 

BORIA,  a  fmall  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Arragon.  W.  Long.  2.  2.  N.  Lat.  41.  50. 

BORING,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  art  of  perforating, 
-  or  making  a  hole  through  any  folid  body. 

BORING  of  Water-pipes.  The  method  uf  boring  wa¬ 
ter-pipes  is  as  follows.  The  poles  of  alder,  which  is  a 
very  ufeful  wood  in  making  pumps,  water-pipes,  8cc. 
being  laid  on  horfes  or  traffels  of  a  foot  height,  to  reft 
the  augre  upon  while  they  are  boring,  they  fet  up  a 
lathe  to  turn  the  leaft  end  of  the  poles,  to  fit  them  to 
the  cavities  of  the  great  end  of  the  others.  They 
turn  the  fmall  ends  of  the  poles  about  five  or  fix  inches 
in  length,  to  the  fize  they  intend  to  bore  the  bigger 
ends  about  the  fame  depth,  viz.  five  or  fix  inches.  This 
is  defigned  to  make  a  joint  to  Ihut  each  pair  of  poles 
together,  the  concave  part  being  the  female  part,  and 
the  other  the  male  of  the  joint.  In  turning  the  male 
part,  they  turn  the  channel  in  it,  or  a  fmall  groove  at 
a  certain  diftauce  from  the  end  ;  and  in  the  female  part 
they  bore  a  fmall  hole  to  fit  over  this  channel.  This 
being  done,  they  bore  the  poles  through  ;  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  boring  out  at  the  fide,  they  ftick  great 
nails  at  each  end  to  be  a  guide  in  boring.  It  is  ufual, 
however,  to  bore  them  at  both  ends  ;  fo  that  if  a  pole 
be  crooked  one  way,  they  can  bore  it  through  and  not 
fpoil  it. 

Boring,  in  Farriery ,  a  cruel  and  abfurd  method  of 
treating  a  wrenched  (houlder.  See  Farriery  ///- 
dew 

Boring,  in  Mineralogy ,  a  method  of  piercing  the 
earth  with  fcooping  irons,  which  being  drawn  back  at 
proper  times,  bring  up  with  them  famples  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ftrata  through  which  they  have  palled ;  by  the 
examination  of  which  the  Ikilful  mineralogift  will  be 
able  to  guefs  whereabouts  a  vein  of  ore  or  a  ftratum 
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of  coal  may  lie,  or  whether  it  will  be  worth  while  to  Boring 
open  a  mine  for  the  purpofe  of  working  it.  IL 

BORIQUEN,  one  of  the  Caribbee  iftands  in  North  Boriaic.  ^ 
America,  near  that  of  Porto  Rico.  The  Engliih  for- 
merly  had  a  fettlement  there, but  were  driven  away  by 
the  Spaniards.  It  is  at  p  re  font  without  inhabitants, 
though  agreeable  and  fertile  ;  the  air  being  wholefome, 
and  the  water  good.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
land-crabs,  whence  fome  have  called  it  Crab  If  and, 

W.  Long.  64.  35.  N.  Lat.  18.  o. 

BORISTHENES,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the  lar* 
geft  river  of  Sarmatia  Europea,  thus  deferibed  by  Me¬ 
la,  who  copies  verbatim  from  Herodotus  :  64  It  runs 

through  a  cognominal  people,  is  the  moft  pleafant  of 
all  the  rivers  in  Scythia,  and  calmer  than  all  of  them 
in  its  courfe,  and  very  agreeable  to  drink  :  it  feeds 
very  rich  paftures,  and  produces  large  fiih  of  the  bell 
flavour,  and  without  bones ;  it  comes  a  great  way,  ri¬ 
ling  from  fprings  unknown  ;  its  courfe  is  a  diftance  of 
40  days,  and  fo  far  is  it  navigable.”  It  is  now  called 
the  Dnieper  or  Nieper. 

BORKELQ,  a  ftrong  town  in  the  United  Provin¬ 
ces,  in  the  county  of  Zutphen,  feated  on  the  river  Bor- 
kel,  in  E.  Long.  6.  30.  N.  Lat.  52.  15. 

BORLASE,  Dr  Edmund,  an  eminent  pliyfician 
and  Englifli  writer  in  the  17th  century,  was  the  fon  of 
Sir  John  Borlafe,  mailer  of  the  ordnance,  and  one  of 
the  lord  juftices  of  Ireland  in  1643.  -H-e  Rudied  in 
Dublin  college,  and  afterwards  at  the  univerfity  of 
Leyden,  at  which  laft  place  he  took  the  degree  of 
dodor  of  phylic.  He  afterwards  pradifed  phyfic  with 
great  fuccefs  in  the  city  of  Chefter,  and  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  dodor  of  the  faculty  in  the  univerfity  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  Among  the  books  which  he  wrote  and  publifh- 
ed  are  the  following.  1.  Latham  Spaw  in  Lancalhire, 
with  fome  remarkable  cafes  and  cures  performed  by  it. 

2.  The  redudion  of  Ireland  to  the  crown  of  England. 

3.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Irifti  rebellion.  4.  Brief  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  earl  of  Caftlehaven’s  memoirs,  Sec.  He 

died  after  the  year  1682.  ,  * 

Borlase,  William ,  a  very  ingenious  and  learned 
writer,  was  of  an  ancient  family  in  Cornwall,  and  born 
at  Pendeen,  in  the  parilh  of  St  Juft,  Feb.  2.  1695-6. 

He  was  put  early  to  fchool  at  Penzance,  and  in  I7°9 
removed  to  Plymouth.  JVlarch  1 712-13,  he  was  en¬ 
tered  of  Exeter  college,  Oxford  j  and,  June  1719?  took 
a  mailer  of  arts  degree.  In  17 20,  he  was  ordained  a 
prieft  *,  and,  in  1722,  inftituted  to  the  redory  of 
Ludgvan  in  Cornwall.  In  1732,  Lord-chancellor 
King  prefented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  St  Juft,  his 
native  parilh  ;  and  this,  with  the  redory  aforefaid, 
were  all  the  preferments  he  ever  had.  In  the  parilh 
of  Ludgvan  were  rich  copper  works,  which  abound 
with  mineral  and  metallic  fofiils  :  and  thefe,  being 
a  man  of  an  adive  and  inquifitive  turn,  he  colleded 
from  time  to  time,  and  thence  was  led  to  ftudy  at 
large  the  natural  hiftory  of  his  native  county.  He 
was  ftruck  at  the  fame  time  with  the  numerous  mo¬ 
numents  of  remote  antiquity  that  are  to  be  met  with 
in  Cornwall ;  and  enlarging  therefore  his  plan,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  gain  as  accurate  an  acquaintance  as  pof- 
fible  with  the  Druid  learning,  and  with  the  religion 
and  cuftoms  of  the  ancient  Britons,  before  their  con- 
verfion  to  Chriftianity.  In  1 750  he  was  admitted  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  and,  in  17 53,  publifhed 
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in  folio  at  Oxford  his  “  Antiquities  of  Cornwall „ 
fecond  edition  of  which  was  publilhed,  in  the  fame 
form,  at  London,  1769,  with  this  title,  “  Antiquities, 
hidorical  and  monumental,  of  the  county  of  Cornwall  ; 
confiding  of  feveral  effays  on  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
Druid  fuperflition,  cuftoms  and  remains  of  the  mod 
remote  antiquity  in  Britain  and  the  Britifh  ifles,  ex¬ 
emplified  and  proved  by  monuments  now  extant  in 
Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  iflands  ;  with  a  vocabulary  of 
the  Cornu-Britiih  language.  Revifed,  with  feveral 
additions,  by  the  author.  To  which  is  added  a  map 
of  Cornwall,  and  two  new  plates.”  His  next  pub¬ 
lication  was,  “  Obfervations  on  the  ancient  and  pre- 
fent  date  of  the  ifiands  of  Scilly,  and  their  import¬ 
ance  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  ;  Oxf.  1756,” 
4to.  This  was  the  extenfion  of  a  paper  which  had 
been  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1753.  In 
1758  came  out  his  “Natural  hiflory  of  Cornwall; 
Oxf.”  fol.  After  tliefe  publications,  he  fent  a  variety 
of  foflils  and  remains  of  antiquity  which  he  had  de- 
fcribed  in  his- works,  to  be  repofited  in  the  Afhmolean 
mufeum  :  for  which,  and  other  benefaXions  of  the 
fame  kind,  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  univerfity,  in 
a  letter  from  the  vice-chancellor,  Nov.  38.  1758  ;  and, 
March  1766,  the  degree  of  doXor  of  laws.  He  died 
in  1772,  aged  77  years,  leaving  two  fons  out  of  fix, 
whom  he  had  by  a  lady  he  married  in  1724.  Befides 
his  literary  connexions  with  many  ingenious  and 
learned  men,  he  had  a  particular  correfpondence  with 
Mr  Pope  ;  and  there  is  dill  exiding  a  large  colleXion 
of  letters  written  by  that  poet  to  Dr  Borlafe.  He  fur- 
nidied  Pope  with  many  of  the  materials  which  formed 
his  grotto  at  Twickenham,  confiding  of  curious  foflils  ; 
and  there  may  at  prefent  be  feen  Dr  Borlafe’s  name 
in  capitals,  compofed  of  crydals,  in  the  grotto.  On 
which  occafion  Pope  fays  to  Borlafe  in  a  letter,  “  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  valuable  colleXion  of 
Cornidi  diamonds  :  I  have  placed  them  where  they 
may  bed  reprefent  yourfelf,  in  a  Jhade ,  but  Jhining  ;” 
alluding  to  the  obfcurity  of  the  doXor’s  fituation,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  his  talents.  Befides  the  above  works, 
he  fent  many  curious  papers  to  the  Philofophical 
TranfaXions,  and  had  in  contemplation  feveral  other 
works. 

BORMIO,  a  county  depending  on  the  republic 
of  the  Grifons  in  Switzerland.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
fouth  by  the  date  of  Venice,  on  the  ead  by  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  houfe  of  Audria,  and  on  the  north  and 
wed  by  Caddea.  It  is  15  miles  over  both  ways  ;  and 
is  divided  into  five  communities,  viz.  the  town  of  Bor- 
mio,  the  valley  ?of  Forbia,  the  Interior  Valley,  the 
Lower  Valley,  and  the  Valley  of  Luvino.  Bormio  is 
the  only  town  in  this  didriX ;  and  has  a  governor  call¬ 
ed  a  podejla,  Lent  by  the  Grifons  to  prefide  in  civil  and 
criminal  affairs.  It  is  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Addo  and  Ifalacua,  in  E.  Long.  10.  10.  N.  Lat. 

46.45. 

BORNE,  a  market  town  of  Lincolnlhire  in  Eng¬ 
land.  W.  Long.  o.  20.  N.  Lat.  52.  40. 

BORNEO,  an  ifland  of  Afia,  in  the  Ead r  Indies, 
and  one  of  the  three  great  Sunda  iflands.  It  is  thought 
to  be  the  larged  ifland  in  the  world,  next  to  New  Hol¬ 
land  ;  being  1500  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  feated 
under  the  equator,  that  line  cutting  it  almofl  through 
I  he  middle.  It  is  alraod  of  a  circular  figure  ;  abounds 
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with  gold  ;  and  the  fined  diamonds  in  the  Indies,  are  Borneo 
found  in  its  rivers,  being  probably  waflied  down  from  y-J* 
the  hills  by  torrents.  Here  are  alfo  mines  of  iron  and 
tin,  and  loaddones.  Birds  nefls*  are  to  be  had  in  this  *See  Birds 
ifland,  which  are  eatable,  and  reckoned  a  great  deli-  Nejls.  * 
cacy.  The  beads  are,  oxen,  buffaloes,  deer,  goats, 
elephants,  tigers,  and  monkeys.  This  ifland  has  fine 
rivers,  efpecially  towards  the  wed  and  fouth.  In 
their  monfoon  from  April  to  September,  the  wind  is 
weflerly  and  they  have  continual  heavy  rains,  attend¬ 
ed^  with  violent  dorms  of  thunder  and  lightning.  The 
rainy  feafon  continues  for  eight  months  of  the  year ; 
and  as  during  that  time  all  the  flat  country  near  the 
coad  is  overflowed,  the  air  is  rendered  very  unhealth¬ 
ful,  and  the  inhabitants  are  forced  to  build  their 
houfes  on  floats,  which  they  make  fad  to  trees.  The 
houfes  have  but  one  floor,  with  partitions  made  with 
cane  ;  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  palmetto  leaves, 
the  eaves  of  which  reach  within  four  or  five  feet  of  the 
bottom.  The  wed  and  north-ead  fides  of  the  ifland 
are  almofl  defert,  and  the  ead  is  but  little  known. 

The  inland  parts  are  very  mountainous ;  and  the  fouth- 
ead,  for  many  leagues  together,  is  a  dinking  morafs, 
which,  being  overflowed  in  the  wet  feafon,  is  very  un¬ 
healthy. 

The  Portuguefe,  who  firfl  difeovered  Borneo,  had 
arrived  in  the  Indies  above  30  years  before  they  knew 
any  thing  of  it  more  than  the  name,  and  its  fituation, 
by  reafon  of  their  frequently  palling  by  its  coaff.  At 
lad  one  Captain  Edward  Corril  had  orders  to  examine 
it  more  narrowly  ;  and  being  once  acquainted  with  the 
worth  of  the  country,  they  made  frequent  voyages 
thither.  They  found  the  coads  inhabited  by  Malayan 
Moors,  who  had  certainly  edablilhed  themfelves  there 
by  conqued  ;  but  the  original  inhabitants  dill  remain 
in  the  mountains,  and  are  dyled  Beajus ,  which  in  the 
Malayan  language  fignifies  a  wild  man.  The  mod 
authentic  account  of  thefe  people  is  the  following, 
which  was  extraXed  from  the  papers  of  Father  Anto¬ 
nio  Ventimiglia,  an  Italian  miflionary.  He  was  fent 
to  Borneo  from  Macao,  on  board  a  Portuguefe  fliip, 
converted  great  numbers  to  Chridianity,  and  died  on 
the  ifland  about  the  year  1691.  The  Beajus  have  no 
kings,  but  many  little  chiefs.  Some  are  fubjeX  to 
the  Moorifli  kings,  and  pay  them  tribute  ;  but  fuch  as 
live  far  up  the  country  are  altogether  independent, 
and  live  according  to  their  own  cufloms.  They  are 
generally  very*  fuperflitious,  and  much  addiXed  to  au¬ 
gury.  They  do  not  adore  idols  ;  but  their  facrifices 
of  fweet  wood  and  perfumes  are  offered  to  one  God, 
who,  they  believe,  rewards  the  jud  in  heaven,  and  pu- 
nilhes  the  wicked  in  hell.  They  marry  but  one  wife  ; 
and  look  upon  any  breach  of  conjugal  faith,  either  in 
the  man  or  woman,  as  a  capital  offence.  The  Beajus 
are  naturally  honed  and  indudrious,  and  have  a  bro¬ 
therly  affeXion  for  one  another.  They  have  a  notion 
of  property,  which  yet  does  not  render  them  covetous. . 

They  fow  and  cultivate  their  lands  ;  but  in  the  time  of 
harveft,  each  reaps  as  much  as  will  ferve  his  family, 
and  the  red  belongs  to  the  tribe  in  common  ;  by  which 
means  they  prevent  neceflity  or  difputes.  With  the 
Moors  on  the  coafts  the  Portuguefe  for  fome  time  car¬ 
ried  on  a  confiderable  trade,  and  at  their  requed  fettled 
a  faXory  there ;  which,  however,  was  afterwards  fur- 
prifed  and  plundered  by  the  Moors?  who  put  mod  of 
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the  people  to  the  fword.  The  itioft  coniiderable  river 
in  Borneo  is  called  Banjnr ,  at  the  mouth  of  which  our 
Eaft  India  Company  have  a  factory. 

'  BORNHOLM,  an  ifland  in  the  Baltic  fea,  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  the  province  of  Schonen  in  Sweden.  It 
is  twenty-one  miles  in  length,  and  above  thirteen  in 
breadth.  It  has  three  confiderable  towns,  Rattum, 
Sandwick,  and  Nexia  ;  with  a  great  number  of  vil¬ 
lages  ;  and  is  fertile  and  populous.  It  was  conquer¬ 
ed  by  the  Swedes  in  1658  :  but  the  inhabitants,  under 
the  conduct  of  Jens  Roefods,  voluntarily  furrendered 
it  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  on  account  of  the  bad 
ufage  they  received  from  the  former.  In  1678,  a  bo¬ 
dy  of  5000  Swedifti  troops,  in  their  paftage  from  Po¬ 
merania  to  Sweden,  being  (hipwrecked  on  this  ifland, 
fuch  of  them  as  remained  w’ere  made  prifoners  of  war. 
The  inhabitants  defend  the  ifland  by  their  own  militia, 
without  any  expence  to  the  crown.  The  commandant 
or  governor  refides  at  Rattum.  E.  Long.  14.  56.  N. 
Lat.  55.  15. 

BORNOU,  a  kingdom  or  province  of  Zaara  in 
Africa,  extending  from  i2to  22  degrees  of  eaft  lon¬ 
gitude,  and  from  17  to  21  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
The  northern  part  is  poor,  and  like  the  reft  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Zaara  :  but  all  the  reft  is  well  watered  by 
fprings  and  rivers  that  tumble  down  with  a  dreadful 
noife  from  the  mountains  ;  rendering  the  country  pro¬ 
lific  in  corn,  grafs,  and  fruits,  and  giving  it  a  pleafing 
afpeft.  The  eaftern  and  weftern  frontiers  are  divided 
into  mountains  and  valleys,  the  latter  being  all  cover¬ 
ed  with  flocks  of  cattle,  fields  of  rice  and  millet,  and 
many  of  the  mountains  with  wood,  fruit-trees,  and 
cotton.  On  the  north-weft  ftands  the  mountain  of 
Tarton,  having  plenty  of  good  iron  mines  ;  and  on  the 
fouth  flows  the  river  Niger,  which,  it  is  faid,  after 
running  a  great  many  leagues  under  a  long  chain  of 
mountains,  rears  up  its  head  again,  and  mingles  its 
ftreams  with  the  waters  of  the  lake  Bornou  in  its 
courfe,  from  whence  it  wafties  the  walls  of  the  capital 
of  this  kingdom.  The  compilers  of  the  Univerfal  Hi- 
ftory,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  in  thefe  moun¬ 
tains  the  river  Niger  hath  its  fource,  becaufe  no  river 
hath  been  traced  to  the  eaftward,  except  the  Nile, 
which  runs  in  a  different  courfe  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  the  White  river,  on  the  weftern  frontiers  of  Abyf- 
finia,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Nile.  The  eaftern  and 
weftern  parts  of  Bornou  are  inhabited  by  a  people  of  a 
roving  difpofition,  who  live  in  tents,  and  have  their 
women,  children,  and  every  thing  elfe,  in  common  3 
the  word  property,  or  any  idea  equivalent  to  it,  being 
utterly  unknown  among  them.  They  have  neither  re¬ 
ligion,  laws,  government,  nor  any  degree  of  fubordi- 
nation  3  and  hence  they  have  been  fuppofed  by  Cluve- 
rius  to  be  the  lineal  defcendants  of  the  ancient  Gara- 
mantes,  and  this  to  have  been  the  refidence  of  that  peo¬ 
ple.  In  thefe  parts,  the  natives  are  almoft  to  a  man 
fhepherds  and  hufbandmen.  In  fummer  they  go  naked, 
except  a  fhort  apron  before  ;  but  in  winter  they  are 
warmly  clothed  with  the  fofteft  fheep-fkins,  of  which 
they  alfo  form  their  bedclothes  3  ‘and  indeed  this  is 
fcarce  a  fufficient  defence  againft  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year,  when  a  cold 
piercing  wind  blows  from  the  northern  mountains,  that 
chills  the  blood  in  proportion  as  the  pores  of  the  body 
have  been  opened  by  the  fcorching  heats  of  fummer. 


Baudrand  and  Draper  affirm,  that  the  natives  are  fcarce  Bornou 
fuperior  in  their  underftanding  to  brutes  3  not  even  ha-  || 
ving  any  names  whereby  to  diftinguifh  each  other,  etf-  Borough.^ 
cept  what  they  take  from  fome  perfonal  defe6t  or  fingu-  ~ v_ 

larity  3  fuch  as  lean,  fat,  fquinting,  humpbacked,  &:c. 

In  the  towns,  however,  it  is  acknowledged  that  they 
are  fomething  more  civilized  and  polite,  being  many  of 
them  merchants  3  but  of  thefe  towns,  or  indeed  of  the 
kingdom  in  general,  very  little  is  known. 

BOROMZEUS.  See  Borromeus. 

BORONDON,  St,  an  ifland  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  mentioned  by  fome  writers,  particularly  Linf- 
chotten,  in  their  defeription  of  the  Canary  iflands,  as 
fomething  fupernatural.  It  is  faid  to  be  about  100 
leagues  diftant  from  Ferro,  probably  weft,  though  no 
writer  has  pretended  to  lay  down  its  exafl  fituation. 

Here  it  is  affirmed  feveral  (hips  have  touched  by  acci¬ 
dent,  and  all  agree  in  their  relations  of  the  Rate  of  the 
inhabitants  and  ifland.  They  affirm,  that  it  is  perpe¬ 
tually  clothed  with  a  great  variety  of  wood,  chiefly 
fruit-trees  :  that  the  valleys  are  in  a  perpetual  ftate  of 
verdure  3  and  continually  decked  with  flowers,  grafs, 
and  plants,  the  fpontaneous  productions  of  the  earth  3 
or  with  corn  and  pulfe,  cultivated  with  great  care  by 
the  inhabitants  :  that  the  foil  is  fo  prolific  as  to  raife 
large  quantities  of  corn  for  exportation  3  and  that  the 
(hips  that  call  here  never  fail  of  meeting  with  refrefh- 
ments  of  every  kind.  It  is  faid  to  be  peopled  by  Chri- 
ftians,  who  have  a  language  of  their  own,  apparently 
combined  of  a  variety  of  modern  languages  3  for,  fay 
they,  whoever  underftands  the  European  tongues  may 
make  fliift  to  hold  converfation  with  this  people.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  no  (hips,  exprefsly  fent  upon  this 
difcovery,  were  ever  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with 
the  ifland  of  St  Borondon,  though  the  Spaniards  have 
feveral  times  attempted  it  from  the  Canaries.  Hence 
it  has  been  called  the  marvellous  ijland ;  and  hence  in¬ 
deed  we  may  conclude,  either  that  it  exifts  wholly  in 
imagination,  or  at  leaft  that  it  is  furrounded  with  fuch 
currents  as  infenfibly  carry  fhips  out  of  their  courfe, 
and  prevent  their  meeting  with  it.  Some  writers  af¬ 
firm  that  it  actually  difappears  upon  certain  occafions, 
and  fhifts  its  pofition  :  while  others,  with  more  appear¬ 
ance  of  truth,  allege,  that  it  is  frequently  overcaft:  with 
thick  and  impenetrable  clouds,  which  occafion  the  dif- 
appointment  of  all  the  adventurers  who  have  gone  in 
fearch  of  it. 

BOROUGH,  Burrough,  Borow ,  or  Burgh ,  is 
frequently  ufed  for  a  town  or  corporation  which  is  not 
a  city. 

Borough,  in  its  original  Saxon  borgey  or  borgk ,  is 
by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  been  primarily  meant  of  a 
tithing  or  company  confifting  of  ten  families,  who 
were  bound  and  combined  together  as  each  others 
pledge.  Afterwards,  as  Verftegan  informs  us,  bo¬ 
rough  came  to  fignify  a  town  that  had  fomething  of  a 
wall  or  inclofure  about  iti  fo  that  all  places  which 
among  our  anceftors,  had  the  denomination  borough, 
were  one  way  or  other  fenced  or  fortified.  But,  in 
latter  times,  the  fame  appellation  was  alfo  beftowed  on 
feveral  of  the  villa  tnjigniores ,  or  country  towns  of 
more  than  ordinary  note,  though  not  walled. 

The  ancient ‘Saxons,  according'  to  •  Speiman,  gave 
the  name  burgh  to  thofe  called,  in  other  countries,  ci¬ 
ties.  But  divers  canons  being  made  for  removing  the 
E  2  epifcopal 
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Borough  epifcopal  fees  from  villages  and  fmall  towns  to  the 
Borough-  cltles>  the  name  city  became  attributed  to  epiico- 

Englifli.  ^  towns,  and  that  of  borough  retained  to  all  the  red  ; 

1 — v - ,  though  thefe  too  had  the  appearance  of  cities,  as  being 

governed  by  their  mayors,  and  having  laws  of  their 
own  making, .  and  fending  reprefentatives  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  being  fortified  with  a  wall  and  cattle,  and 
the  like. 

Borough,  or  Burgh ,  is  now  particularly  appropri¬ 
ated  to  fuch  towns  and  villages  as  fend  burgeffes  or  re¬ 
prefentatives  to  parliament.  Boroughs  are  equally 
luch,  whether  they  be  incorporate  or  not  $  there  being 
great  numbers  of  our  Engliffi  boroughs  not  incorpo¬ 
rated  \  and,  on  the  contrary,  feveral  corporations  that 
are  not  boroughs  5  e.  gr .  Kingfton,  Deal,  Kendal, 
&c. 

Boroughs,  in  Scotland.  See  Law. 

Royal  BOROUGHS,  in  Scotland,  are  corporations  made 
for  the  advantage  of  trade,  by  charters  granted  by  fe¬ 
veral  of  their  kings  \  having  the  privilege  of  fending 
commiffiwners  to  reprefent  them  in  parliament,  befides 
other  peculiar  privileges.  The  royal  boroughs  are 
not  only  fo  many  didind  corporations,  but  do  alfo 
conftitute  one  entire  body,  governed  by,  and  account¬ 
able  to,  one  general  court,  anciently  called  the  court 
of  four  boroughs,  held  yearly  to  treat  and  determine 
concerning  matters  relating  to  the  common  advantage 
of  all  boroughs.  The  four  boroughs  which  compofed 
this  court  were,  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Roxburgh,  and 
Berwick  5  which  two  laft  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Engliffi,  Linlithgow  and  Lanark  were  put  in  their 
places  y  with  a  faving  to  the  former  whenever  they 
fhould  return  to  their  allegiance.  But  this  court  not 
being  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  necefTities  of  the  royal 
boroughs,  they  were  all  empowered  under  James  III. 
in  1487,  to  fend  commiffioners  to  a  yearly  convention 
of  their  own,  which  was  then  appointed  to  be  held  at 
Inverkeithing,  but  is  now  held  at  Edinburgh,  under 
the  denomination  of  the  convention  of  boroughs,  veiled 
with  great  power,  and  having  for  their  object  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  trade,  and  the  general  intered  of  the  bo¬ 
roughs. 

BOROUGH-Courts,  are  certain  courts  held  in  bo¬ 
roughs,  by  prescription,  charter,  or  ad  of  parliament  : 
fuch  are  the  Iheriff’s  court,  and  court  of  huftings,  in 
London. 

BOROUGH-Englifh,  a  cullomary  defeent  of  lands  or 
tenements,  in  fome  ancient  boroughs  and  copyhold 
manors,  by  which  the  younger  fon,  and  not  the  eld- 
ell,  fucceeds  to  the  burgage  tenement  on  the  death  of 
his  father.  For  which  Littleton  gives  this  reafon  \  be- 
caufe  the  younger  fon,  by  reafon  of  his  tender  age,  is 
not  fo  capable  as  the  red  of  his  brethren  to  help  him- 
felf.  Other  authors  have  indeed  given  a  much  llran- 
ger  reafon  for  this  cudom  ;  as  if  the  lord  of  the  fee  had 
anciently  a  right  to  break  the  feventh  commandment 
with  his  tenant’s  wife  on  her  wedding  night  5  and  that 
therefore  the  tenement  defeended,  not  to  the  elded, 
but  to  the  younged  fon,  who  was  more  certainly  the 
offspring  of  the  tenant.  But  it  cannot  be  proved  that 
this  cuftom  ever  prevailed  in  England,  though  it  cer¬ 
tainly  did  in  Scotland,  (under  the  name  of  mercheta , 
or  marcheta),  till  aboliffied  by  Malcolm  III.  But 
perhaps  a  more  rational  account  than  either  may  be 
brought  from  the  pradice  of  the  Tartars  j  among 
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whom,  according  to  Father  Duhalde,  this  cudom  of  Borough, 
defeent  to  the  younged  foil  alfo  prevails.  That  nation  Engliflf 
is  compofed  totally  of  ffiepherds  and  herdfmen  j  and  il 
the  elder  funs,  as  foon  as  they  are  capable  of  leading  a  harromtus. 
pad  oral  life,  migrate  from  their  father  with  a  certain  yr'^ 
allotment  of  cattle,  and  go  to  leek  a  new  habitation. 

The  younged  fon,  therefore,  who  continues  lated  with 
his  father,  is  naturally  the  heir  of  his  houfe,  the  red 
being  already  provided  for.  And  thus  we  find,  that 
among  many  other  northern  nations  it  was  the  cudom 
for  ail  the  Tons  but  one  to  migrate  from  the  father, 
which  one  became  his  heir.  So  that  poffibly  this  cu¬ 
dom,  wherever  it  prevails,  may  be  the  remnant  of 
that  paftoral  date  of  the  ancient  Britons  and  Germans 
which  Csefar  and  Tacitus  deferibe. 

BOROUGH  Head,  or  Head  Borough,  called  alfo  bo¬ 
rough-holder,  or  burjholdtr,  the  chief  man  of  the  de- 
cenna,  or  hundred,  chofen  to  fpeak  and  ad  in  behalf 
of  the  red, 

Head-borough  alfo  fignifies  a  kind  of  head  condable, 
where  there  are  feveral  chofen  as  his  aflidants,  to  ferve 
warrants,  &c.  See  Constable. 

BOROUGHBRIDGE,  a  town  in  the  north  riding 
of  Yorkfhire  in  England,  feated  on  the  river  Your, 
over  vvhich  there  is  a  handfome  done  bridge.  The 
town  is  not  large,  but  commodious,  and  lends  two 
members  to  parliament.  W.  Long.  1.  15.  N.  Lat, 
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BOROZAIL,  or  the  zeal  of  the  Ethiopians,  a  dif- 
eafe  epidemic  in  the  countries  about  the  river  Senegal. 

It  principally  affects  the  pudenda,  but  it  is  different  from 
the  lues  venerea.  It  owes  its  rife  to  excedive  venery  : 
in  the  men  this  didemper  is  called  afab ,  in  women 
ajfabatus, 

BORRACHIO.  See  Caoutchouk. 

BORRAGE.  See  Borago,  Botany  Index. 

BOhRELISI  S,  in  churcb-hiilory ,  a  Chridian 
fed  in  Holland,  fo  denominated  from  their  founder 
Borrel,  a  perfon  of  great  learning  in  the  Hebrew, 

Greek,  and  Latin  tongues.  They  rejed  the  ufe  of 
the  facraments,  public  prayer,  and  all  other  external 
ads  of  worfhip.  They  affert,  that  all  the  Chridian 
churches  of  the  world  have  degenerated  from  the  pure 
apodolical  dodrines,  becaufe  they  have  differed  the 
word  of  God,  which  is  infallible,  to  be  expounded,  or 
rather  corrupted,  by  do£lors  who  are  not  infallible. 

They  lead  a  very  audere  life,  and  employ  a  great  part 
of  their  goods  in  alms. 

BORRICHIUS,  one  of  the  mod  learned  men  of 
his  age,  the  fon  of  a  Lutheran  minider  in  Denmark, 
was  born  in  1626.  He  applied  himfelf  to  phyfic  in 
the  univerfity  of  Copenhagen,  and  began  to  pradife 
during  a  mod  terrible  plague  that  made  great  havoc  in 
that  city.  He  travelled  :  but  before  his  departure,  in 
1660,  he  was  appointed  profeffor  in  poetry,  botany, 
and  chemiftry  ;  and  at  his  return  difoharged  his  duties 
with  great  afliduity,  of  which  the  works  he  publiffied 
afford  full  proof.  He  was  raifed  to  the  office  of  coun¬ 
cilor  in  the  fupreme  council  of  juttice,  in  1686  ;  to 
that  of  counfellor  of  the  royal  chancery,  in  1689  j 
and  died  of  the  operation  for  the  done,  in  1690.  He 
publiffied,  1.  Lingua  pharmacopcsorum.  2.  Di/ferta - 
tiones  de  poeticis  Greeds  et  Latims .  3.  De  ortu  et  pro * 

grcjfu  chemiee;  and  feveral  other  works. 

BORUOMEUS,  Si  Charles,  cardinal,  and  arch- 
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Borromeus.  bifhop  of  Milan  ;  a  perfonage  af  great  note  in  the  Ro- 

-y - *  mifh  kalendar,  and  whofe  fincere  piety,  fimplicity  of 

manners,  and  zeal  for  reformation,  render  him  indeed 
a  chara&er  equally  interefting  and  inftruftive  to  the 
members  of  any  church.  He  was  the  fon  of  Gilbert 
Borromeus  count  of  Arona  and  of  Mary  of  Medicis, 
and  was  born  at  the  caftle  of  Arona  upon  Lake  Ma¬ 
jor  in  the  Milanefe,  in  Oaober  1538.  When  he  was 
about  12  years  old,  Julius  Cae far  Borromeus  refigned 
an  abbacy  to  him  of  a  conliderable  revenue,  which  was 
confidered  as  an  hereditary  inheritance  of  the  family  ; 
which  Charles  accepted,  but  applied  the  revenue  whol¬ 
ly  in  charity  to  the  poor.  Having  acquired  a  fuffi- 
cient  knowledge  of  the  languages  at  Milan,  he  fludied 
the  civil  and  canon  law  at  Pavia,  where  he  lived  like 
another  Lot  in  Sodom,  preferving  his  innocence  among 
a  thoufand  fnares  by  which  it  was  endangered.  He 
received  great  advantage  from  the  company  and  con¬ 
vention  of  Francis  Alciat,  one  of  the  moft  learned 
men  of  the  age,  for  whom  he  afterwards  procured  the 
purple.  He  would  accept  no  new  benefice  but  upon 
condition  that  he  (hould  be  at  liberty  to  apply  the  re¬ 
venue  to  public  ufes.  In  the  year  1554,  Charles  be¬ 
ing  then  16  years  old,  his  father  died,  an  event  which 
brought  him  back  to  the  caftle  of  Arona  ;  where, 
though  he  had  an  elder  brother,  Count  Frederick, 
he  was  requefted  by  the  family  to  take  upon  him  the 
management  of  tile  domeftic  affairs,  to  which  at  length 
he  confented. 

After  feme  time  he  returned  again  to  his  ftudies, 
which,  in  the  year  1559,  being  then  juft  21,  he  fi- 
nifhed  by  a  folemn  aft,  and  took  his  dolor’s  degree. 
The  promotion  of  his  uncle  to  the  pontificate,  by  the 
name  of  Pius  IV,  which  happened  the  year  following, 
feemed  to  have  very  little  effeft  upon  him  5  but  he  was 
very  foon  made  protonatory,  and  entrufted  both  with 
the  public  and  privy  feal  of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  :  he 
was  alfo,  at  the  fame  time,  created  cardinal  deacon, 
and  foon  after  archbifhop  of  Milan.  In  obedience  to 
the  will  of  his  uncle  the  pope,  he  lived  in  great  fplen- 
dour,  having  a  brilliant  retinue  and  a  great  number  of 
domeftics  ;  yet  his  own  temperance  and  humility  were 
never  brought  into  queftion.  In  order  to  render  even 
his  amufements  ufeful,  he  eftablifhed  an  academy  of 
feleft  and  learned  perfons,  as  well  ecclefiaftics  as  laics, 
from  among  his  houfehold  and  dependants,  who  were 
employed  in  fome  exereife.  which  tended  to  infpire  a 
love  of  virtue,  and  to  form  a  juft  tafte.  Each  of  them 
was  to  write  on  fome  chofen  fubje<51,  either  in  verfe 
or  in  profe,  and  to  communicate  to  each  other  in  fre¬ 
quent  conferences  the  fruks  of  their  ftudies.  The 
works  produced  by  this  fociety  have  been  publifhed  in 
many  volumes,  under  the  title  of  NoSles  Vatican#, 
becaufe  thefe  ufeful  affemblies  were  held  at  the  Vati¬ 
can,  and  at  night,  after  the  bufinefs  of  the  day  was 
over.  About  this  time  Charles  alfo  formed  a  defign 
of  founding  a  college  at  Pavia,  which  ftiould  at  the 
fame  time  be  a  fchool  of  fcience  and  an  afylum  from 
the  vices  and  vanities  of  the  world.  In  profecution  of 
this  defign,  he  raifed  a  large  edifice  upon  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  feveral  houfes  which  belonged  to  the  family 
of  Borromeus  in  that  city  j  he  obtained  from  the  pope 
feveral  benefices,  which  he  attached  to  his  building  ; 
he  provided  it  with  all  things  necelfary  for  the  young 
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fcholars  out  of  his  own  revenue  ;  and  he  dedicated  his  Borromeus. 
college  to  Juftina  virgin  and  martyr.  -v— 

Upon  the  death  of  his  only  brother  Frederick,  his 
relations,  his  friends,  and  even  the  pope  himfelf,  ad- 
vifed  him  to  change  his  ftate,  to  quit  the  church,  and 
marry,  that  his  family  might  not  become  extinft. 

Charles,  however,  contrary  to  this  advice  and  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  world,  received  the  priefthood,  and 
addrefied  the  pope  in  thefe  terms  :  “  Do  not  complain 
of  me,  Holy  Father,  for  I  have  taken  a  fpoufe  whom 
I  love,  and  on  whom  my  willies  have  been  long  fixed.” 

From  this  time  he  became  more  fervent  in  exercifes  of 
piety  and  ecclefiaftical  knowledge  :  He  perceived  that 
fome  literati  who  had  departed  from  the  faith  had  alfo 
corrupted  the  writings  of  fome  holy  doCtors  of  the  * 
church,  and  he  thought  he  Ihould  render  religion  good 
fervice  if  he  could  reftore  the  genuine  reading  :  He 
therefore  employed  Achilles  Statius,  a  Portuguefe  of 
great  learning,  in  this  work,  whom  for  that  purpofe 
he  retained  at  Rome.  To  his  zeal  and  attention  alfo 
is  owing  the  congregation  of  eight  cardinals,  ftill  fub- 
fifting,  to  refolve  doubts  and  obviate  difficulties  which 
Ihould  arife  in  explanations  of  the  council  of  Trent. 

There  was  a  very  intimate  friendfhip  between  Bor¬ 
romeus  and  Don  Barthelemy  des  Martyrs  archbifhop 
of  Prague,  and  author  of  a  work  entitled  Stimulus 
Paflorum.  This  work  falling  into  Borromeus’s  hands 
gave  him  an  earneft  defire  to  become  a  preacher,  as  he 
was  now  convinced  that  preaching  was  one  of  the 
principal  duties  of  a  prelate.  An  almoft  inconceivable 
multiplicity  of  bufinefs,  ill  health,  a  feeble  voice,  and 
a  difficult  pronunciation,  were  no  inconfiderable  ob- 
ftacles  to  his  defign,  yet  he  furmounted  them  all  \  and 
though  his  beginnings  were  weak,  yet  perfeverance 
crowned  them  with  fuccefs. 

Having  obtained  permiffion  to  vifit  his  church, 
which  the  pope  had  hitherto  refufed  as  he  found  his 
prefence  necelfary  at  Rome,  he  prepared  to  fet  out 
for  Milan.  He  had  before  fent  thither  his  grand  vicar 
Ormanetus,  whofe  labours  at  firft  had  not  been  unfuc- 
cefsful,  but  who  foon  found  oppofition  fo  pertinacious 
and  obftinate  as  to  put  an  end  to  his  hopes  :  Borromeus 
therefore  faw  the  neceffity  of  going  in  perfon,  and  he 
was  received  with  the  moft  diftinguiffied  honours.  He 
was,  however,  foon  recalled  to  Rome,  where  many 
things  made  his  prefence  necelfary  :  the  pope  was  gra¬ 
dually  dying  ;  and  Charles  arrived  juft  time  enough  to 
adminifter  to  him  the  laft  facraments. 

Pius  IV.  died  on  the  yth  of  January  1566,  and 
28  days  afterwards  Cardinal  Alexandrine  mounted  the 
papal  chair,  and  alfumed  the  name  of  Pius  V,  the 
fkill  and  diligence  of  Borromeus  having  contributed 
not  a  little  to  prevent  the  cabals  of  the  conclave. 

As  foon  as  this  event  had  taken  place,  and  all  was 
quiet  at  Rome,  Borromeus  gave  himfelf  wholly  up  to 
the  reformation  of  his  diocefe,  where  the  moft  flagi¬ 
tious  irregularities  were  openly  praflifed,  having  firft 
made  another  reform  in  his  own  family.  He  began 
by  making  paftoral  vifits  in  his  metropolis,  where  the 
canons  were  not  diftinguifhed  for  the  purity  of  their 
manners.  He  foon  reftored  proper  decency  and  dig¬ 
nity  to  divine  fervice,  by  a  variety  of  wife  and  necef- 
fary  regulations  :  In  conformity  to  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  he  cleared  the  cathedral  of  many 
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tonibs,  rich  ornaments,  banners,  arms,  and 


Borromeus.  pompous 
W'a"v'"  *n  general  of  all  the  trophies  with  which  the  vanity  of 
man  had  disfigured  the  houfe  of  God  ;  and  in  order  to 
give  a  fan 61  ion  to  his  zeal  by  his  example,  he  fpared 
not  the  monuments  of  his  nearefl  relations.  Nor  did 
his  zeal  flop  here  :  he  divided  the  nave  of  the  church 
through  its  whole  length  ,into  two  parts,  by  flrong 
thick  planks,  that  the  two  fexes,  being  feparated, 
might  perform  their  devotions  without  any  attention 
to  each  other,  and  with  a  modefly  and  recollection 
more  fuitable  to  the  place. 

This  pafloral  care  extended  from  the  cathedral  to 
the  collegiate  churches,  and  even  to  the  fraternities  or 
focieties  of  penitents,  particularly  that  of  St  John  the 
Baptift.  The  duty  of  this  fociety  was  to  attend  cri¬ 
minals  to  the  place  of  punifhment,  to  affift,  comfort, 
and  prepare  them  for  death  ;  but  the  fpirit  of  the  in- 
flitution  was  now  forgotten,  and  the  wretches  who 
were  condemned  to  death  were  commonly  dragged  to 
execution  like  beafls,  without  any  fpiritual  afliftance  or 
confolation.  But  the  archbifhop  revived  the  original 
fervour  of  this  order,  in  the  exercife  of  their  peculiar 
duty,  and  perfuaded  many  of  the  nobility  and  princi- 
pal  perfons  of  the  city  to  become  members  of  a  fociety 
appropriated  to  fo  eminent  a  branch  of  Chriflian  cha¬ 
rity*  The  reformation  of  the  monafleries  followed 
that  of  the  churches,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  paflor 
foon  extended  itfelf  from  the  city  to  the  country  round 
it,  which  abounded  with  irregularities  that  required 
his.  correction.  The  great  abufes  and  irregularities 
which  had  overrun  the  church  at  this  time  arofe  prin¬ 
cipally  from  the  grofs  ignorance  of  the  clergy  5  in  or¬ 
der  therefore  to  attack  thefe  evils  at  the  root,  Charles 
eflablifhed  feminaries,  colleges,  and  communities,  for 
the  education  of  young  perfons  intended  for  holy  or¬ 
ders..  He  met  with  many  difficulties,  and  much  op- 
pofition  in  his  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  reformation 
of  manners  ,  but  he  prevailed  againfl  every  obftacle  by 
an  inflexible  conftancy,  tempered  with  great  fweetnefs 
of  manners. 

The  governor  of  the  province,  and  many  of  the  fe- 
nators,  were  apprehenfive  that  the  cardinal’s  ordinances 
and. proceedings  would  encroach  upon  the  civil  juris¬ 
diction.,  and  become  ineonfiflent  with  the  rights  of  his 
Catholic  majefly,  to  whom  the  duchy  of  Milan  was 
then  in  fubjeCtion.  And  this  was  a  fruitful  fouree  of 
remonflrances,  reprefentations,  and  complaints,  which 
long  troubled  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Madrid,  and 
which  the. king  of  Spain,  Philip  II.  referred  entirely 
to  the  decifion  of  the  pope.  But  Borromeus  had  a 
more  formidable  oppofition  to  ftruggle  with,  that  of 
fever al  religious  orders,  particularly  the  Brothers  of 
Humility.  Three  provofls  of  the  fociety  entered  into 
a  confpiracy  to  cut  him  off ;  and  one  of  their  confe¬ 
derates,  called  Jerorn  Donat ,  whofe  furname  was  Fa¬ 
rina,  took  upon  him  to  carry  the  defign  into  execu¬ 
tion.  .  For  this  purpofe  he  mixed  with  the  crowd  that 
went  into  the  archiepifcopal  chapel,  where  the  cardinal 
fp.ent  an  hour  every  evening  in  prayer  with  his  dome- 
Itics  and  other  pious  perfons  ;  and  having  watched  his 
opportunity,  he  fired  a  harquebufs  at  him,  which  was 
loaded  with  a  ball  fuited  to  the  bore  of  the  piece,  and 
with  a  confiderable  charge  of  leaden  fhot.  It  is  faid  that 
the  ball  flruck  him  on  the  fpinal  bone,  but  fell  down 
at  his  feet  without  doing  any  other  damage  than  foil- 
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ing  his  rochet,  and  that  one  of  the  fliot  penetrated  his  Borromeus. 
clothes  to  the  Dun,  and  there  flopped,  without  im-  j 

printing  any  wound,  which  was  confidered  as  a  mi¬ 
racle,  efpecially  as  another  fhot  tore  away  part  of  a 
wall,  and  went  quite  through  a  table. 

In  the  year  1576,  the  city  and  dioeefe  of  Milan 
were  vifited  by  the  plague,  which  fwept  away  incredi¬ 
ble  humbers  ;  and  the  behaviour  of  Borromeus,  on  this 
occafion,  was  truly  Chriflian  and  heroic  :  He  not  only 
continued  on  the  fpot,  but  he  went  about  giving  di¬ 
rections  for  accommodating  the  fick,  and  burying  the 
dead,  with  a  zeal  and  attention  that  were  at  once  ar¬ 
dent  and  deliberate,  minute  and  comprehenfive  :  and 
his  example  flimulated  others  to  join  in  the  good  work. 

He  avoided  no  danger,  and  he  fpared  no  expence  5  nor 
did  lie  content  himfelf  with  eflablifhing  proper  regu¬ 
lations  in  the  city,  but  went  out  into  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parishes  where  the  contagion  raged,  diftribu- 
ting  money  to  the  poor,  ordering  proper  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  the  fiek,  and  puniffiing  tliofe,  efpecially  the 
clergy,  who  were  remifs  in  the  duties  of  their  calling. 

Charles,  notwithflanding  the  fatigue  and  perplexity 
which  he  fuffered  by  thus  executing  his  pafloral  charge, 
abated  nothing  of  the  ufual  auflerity  of  his  life,  noi* 
omitted  any  of  his  flated  devotions  j  for,  whatever  ap¬ 
proached  to  luxury  or  magnificence,  he  confidered  as 
incompatible  with  the  propriety  of  his  character.  It 
happened,  that  being  once  on  a  vifit  to  the  archbifhop 
of  Sienna  at  his  palace,  a  very  fumptuous  entertain¬ 
ment  was  provided  for  him.  Borromeus,  though  he 
had  been  ufed  to  content  himfelf  with  bread  and  wa¬ 
ter,  yet  fat  down  at  the  table,  where  however  he  ate 
but  little,  and  gave  fufficient  intimation  that  he  was 
much  difpleafed  with  fuch  oflentatious  prodigality  j 
but  what  was  his  furprife  when  he  faw  the  table  again 
covered  with  a  deffert,  confifling  of  whatever  was  mofl 
rare,  exquifite,  and  eoflly  !  He  immediately  rofe  ha- 
flily  from  his  feat,  as  if  he  had  fuddenly  recolleCted 
fome  preffing  bufinefs,  and  gave  orders  for  his  depar¬ 
ture,  notwithflanding  the  rain,  and  the  mofl  earnefl 
entreaties  of  the  archbifhop.  “  My,  lord,”  faid  the 
cardinal,  u  if  I  fhould  tarry  here  to-night,  you  would 
give  me  another  fuch  treat  as  that  I  have  jufl  feen,  and 
the  poor  will  then  fuffer  another  lofs,  great  numbers  of 
whom  might  have  been  fed  with  the  fuperfluities  that 
have  been  now  fet  before  us.” 

The  continual  labours  and  auflerities  of  Borromeus 
naturally  fhortened  his  life  5  he  went  to  Vercal  to  put 
an  end,  if  poffible,  to  the  divifions  which  threatened 
the  mofl  fatal  confequenceS  5  and,  Ivhen  he  was  there, 
he  received  a  meffage  from  the  duke  of  Savoy,  re¬ 
queuing  his  prefence  at  Turin.  From  Turin  he  re¬ 
tired  to  a  place  called  the  Sepulchre ,  on  the  mountain 
Varais,  where  he  was  feized  with  an  intermittent  fever, 
which  fcarce  permitted  him  to  return  alive  to  Milan, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  3d  of  November  1584,  and 
died  the  next  day.  He  was  lamented  by  the  city  and 
the  whole  province  with  fuch  marks  of  fincere  forrow 
as  are  rarely  feen  \  and  he  was  immediately  worfhipped 
as  a  faint  without  waiting  for  the  pope’s  approbation. 

The  pope,  however,  when  he  was  told  of  it  by  Cardi¬ 
nal  Baronius,  gave  directions  that'the  devotion  of  the 
people  fhould  not  be  retrained,  though  Borromeus  was 
not  canonized  till  the  ifl  of  November  1610,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  XI.  *  Since  that  time  many 
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Borromeus  churehes  and  chapels  have  been  ere£ted  In  honour  of  themfelves 

Borrowing,  this  faint,  and  many  religious  focieties  inftituted  and 
v - put  under  his  prfetetftion. 

The  foregoing  particulars  are  extra£led  from  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  life  of  Borromeus,  written  fome  years  a- 
go  by  Father  Anthony  Touron.  Upon  a  comparifon 
of  this  life  with  that  written  by  Ribadeneira  a  Spanifh 
Jefuit  above  a  century  ago,  it  appears  that  the  im¬ 
provement  of  knowledge  has  made  a  very  ftriking  dif¬ 
ference  in  this  kind  of  biography.  Ribadeneira,  who 
lived  in  the  midft  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  did 
not  fufpefl  that  the  time  was  at  hand  when  the  incre¬ 
dible  and  ridiculous  fables  he  recites  could  not  be  be¬ 
lieved  :  his  life  of  this  faint,  therefore,  abounds  with 
particulars  which  Touron  has  juflly  omitted.  We  are 
told  that  a  miraculous  light  was  feen  over  the  chamber 
of  Borromeus’s  mother  when  (lie  was  in  labour  :  That 
Borromeus,  feeing  two  perfons  carried  violently  down 
a  rapid  river  on  their  horfes,  and  juft  ready  to  perifti, 
caufed  their  horfes  fuddenly  to  leap  with  them  out  of 
the  water,  by  giving  them  his  benedi&ion  :  That  Oc- 
tavian  Varefe,  a  gentleman  of  Milan,  who  was  con¬ 
fined  to  his  bed  by  (icknefs,  when  Borromeus  died  be¬ 
came  inftantly  well,  by  recommending  himfelf  to  the 
faint’s  interceflion.  That  a  daughter  of  Julius  Bona- 
cina  was  inftantly  cured  of  a  diforder  in  her  eye,  which 
had  taken  away  the  fight  of  it,  by  performing  an  a6t 
of  devotion  in  honour  of  this  faint  :  That  a  count  of 
Ferrara  was  inftantly  feized  with  a  violent  difeafe  upon 
fpeaking  irreverently  of  Borromeus’s  picture,  but  was 
cured  upon  confefling  his  fault.  It  would  certainly  be 
a  work  of  infinite  fervice  to  the  Romifti  church,  to 
new-write  the  lives  of  her  faints  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
can  now  be  believed,  fince  the  lives  already  written 
might  by  that  means  be  gradually  fuperfeded,  which 
are  a  better  antidote  againft  Popery  than  the  arguments 
of  the  beft  reafoner  in  the  world. 

BORROWING  and  Hiring,  in  Law ,  are  contrails 
by  which  a  qualified  property  may  be  transferred  to 
the  hirer  or  borrower  5  in  which  there  is  only  this  dif¬ 
ference,  that  hiring  is  always  for  a  price  or  ftipend,  or 
additional  recompenfe  5  borrowing  is  merely  gratuitous. 

But  the  law  in  both  cafes  is  the  fame.  They  are  both 
contracts,  whereby  the  polfeflion  and  tranfient  proper¬ 
ty  is  transferred  for  a  particular  time  or  ufe,  on  con¬ 
dition  and  agreement  to  reftore  the  goods  fo  hired  or 
borrowed,  as  foon  as  the  time  is  expired  or  the  fife  per¬ 
formed,  together  with  the  price  or  ftipend  (in  cafe  of 
hiring)  either  exprefsly  agreed  upon  by  the  parties, 
or  left  to  be  implied  by  law,  according  to  the  value  of 
the  fervice.  By  this  mutual  contraft,  the  hirer  or  bor¬ 
rower  gains  a  temporary  property  in  the  thing  hired, 
accompanied  with  an  implied  condition  to  ufe  it  with 
moderation,  and  not  to  abufe  it  ;  and  the  owner  or 
lender  retains  a  reverfionary  intereft  in  the  fame,  and 
acquires  a  new  property  in  the  price  or  reward.  Thus 
if  a  man  hires  or  borrows  a  horfe.  for  a  month,  he  has 
the  poffeflion  and  a  qualified  property  therein  during 
that  period  j  on .  the  expiration  of  which  his  qualified 
property  determines,  and  the  owner  becomes  (in  cafe 
of  hiring)  entitled  alfo  to  the  premium  or  price  for 
which  the  horfe  was  hired. 

There  is  one  fpecies  of  this  price  or  reward  the  moft 
ufual  of  any,  but  concerning  which  many  good  and 
learned  men  have  in  former  times  very  much  perplexed 
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and  other  people,  by  railing  doubts  about  Borrowing 
its  legality  in  foro  confcientice .  That  is,  when  money 
is  lent  on  a  contra£l  to  receive  not  only  the  principal 
fum  again,  but  alfo  an  increafe  by  way  of  compenfation 
for  the  ufe,  which  is  generally  called  interejl  by  thofe 
who  think  it  lawful,  and  ufury  by  thofe  who  do  not  fo. 

But  as  to  this,  fee  the  article  Interest. 

BORROWSTOWNESS.  See  Burrowstow- 

NESS. 

BORSEHOLDER,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  one 
of  the  lowed:  magiftrates,  whofe  authority  extended 
only  over  one  free  burgh,  tithing,  or  decennary,  con¬ 
fiding  of  ten  families.  Every  freeman  who  wiftied  to 
enjoy  the  prote&ion  of  the  laws,  and  not  to  be  treated 
as  a  vagabond,  was  under  the  neceflity  of  being  ad¬ 
mitted  a  member  of  the  tithing  where  he  and  his  fa¬ 
mily  refided;  and  in  order  to  obtain  this  admiflion,  it 
was  as  neceffary  for  him  to  maintain  a  good  reputa¬ 
tion  }  becaufe  all  the  members  of  each  tithing  being 
mutual  pledges  and  fureties  for  each  other,  and  the 
whole  tithing  fureties  to  the  king  for  the  good  beha¬ 
viour  of  all  its  members,  they  were  very  cautious  of 
admitting  any  into  their  fociety  who  were  of  bad  or 
doubtful  charaflers.  Each  tithing  formed  a  little  ft  ate 
or  commonwealth  within  itfelf,  and  chofe  one  of  its 
moft  refpe&able  members  for  its  head,  who  was  fome- 
times  called  the  alderman  of  fuch  a  ti tiling  or  free- 
burgh,  on  account  of  his  age  and  experience,  but 
moft  commonly  borfeholder ,  from  the  Saxon  words  borhy 
“  a  furety,”  and  alder ,  “  a  head  or  chief.”  This  ma- 
giftrate  had  authority  to  call  together  the  members  of 
his  tithing,  to  prefide  in  their  meetings,  and  to  put 
their  fentences  in  execution.  The  members  of  each 
tithing,  with  their  tithing-man  or  borfeholder  at  their 
head,  conftituted  a  court  of  juftice,  in  which  all  the 
little  controverfiesarifing  within  the  tithing  were  deter¬ 
mined.  If  any  difpute  of  great  difficulty  or  importance 
happened,  or  if  either  of  the  parties  was  not  willing  to 
fubmit  to  a  fentence  given  in  the  tithing-court,  the 
caufe  was  referred  or  appealed  to  the  next  fuperior 
court,  or  court  of  the  hundred. 

RORSET,  or  Borsett,  celebrated  for  its  baths, 
a  place  about  half  a  league  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
Germany.  The  abbey  here  is  a  very  magnificent  pile 
of  building.  It  was  formerly  a  monaftery  \  but  ferves 
for  a  nunnery,  whofe  abbefs  is  a  princefs  of  the  empire, 
and  lady  of  Borfet.  The  waters  are  warm,  and  of  the 
nature  of  thofe  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  \  but  they  are  on¬ 
ly  ufed  as  baths  for  the  difeafes  in  which  the  waters 
laft  mentioned  are  recommended,  and  alfo  in  dropfical 
and  oedematous  cafes.  The  waters  are  diftinguiftied 
into  the  upper  and  lower  fprings.  The  former  were 
found  by  Dr  Simmons  to  raife  the  thermometer  to  158°, 
the  latter  to  only  1  2 70.  All  the  baths  are  fupplied  by 
the  firft.  Dr  Simmons  obferved,  that  thefe  waters  were 
much  lefs  fulphureous  than  thofe  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
probably  on  account  of  their  greater  heat.  He  like- 
wife  found  that  they  abounded  much  with  felenites, 
which  incruft  the  pipe  through  which  the  water  paffes, 
and  likewife  the  (ides  of  the  bath. 

BORYSTHENES.  See  Boristhenes. 

BOS,  John  Baptist  du,  a  celebrated  author  and 
member  of  the  French  academy,  was  born  at  Beauvais  * 
in  1670,  and  finifhed  his  ftudies  at  the  Sorbonne.  In 
1 69 5)  was  made  one  of  the  committee  for  foreign 
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Bos  affairs  under  Mr  Torez  ;  and  was  afterwards  charged 
II  withfome  important  tranfa&ions  in  England,  Germany, 
;Bofcawen.  Holland,  and  Italy.  At  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was 
liandfomely  preferred,  made  an  abbe,  and  chofen  per¬ 
petual  fecretary  of  the  French  academy.  He  was  the 
author  of  feveral  excellent  Works  }  the  principal  of 
which  are,  1.  Critical  reflections  upon  poetry  and  paint- 
ing,  3  vols  !2rao.  2.  The  Hiftory  of  the  four  Gor- 
dians,  confirmed  and  illufirated  by  medals.  3.  A  criti¬ 
cal  Hiftory  of  the  eftablifhment  of  the  French  Monar¬ 
chy  among  the  Gauls,  2  vols  4to,  4  vols  1 2mo.  He 
died  at  Paris  on  the  23d  of  March  1742. 

Bos,  Lewis  Junffen ,  an  efteemed  painter,  was  born 
at  Bois-le-Duc.  Having  been  carefully  inftruCted  in 
the  art  of  painting  by  the  artifts  of  his  native  city,  he 
applied  himfelf  entirely  to  ftudy  after  nature,  and  ren¬ 
dered  himfelf  very  eminent  for  the  truth  of  his  colour¬ 
ing  and  the  neatnefs  of  his  handling.  His  favourite 
fubjeCts  were  flowers,  and  curious  plants,  which  he 
ufually  reprefented  as  grouped,  in  glaftes,  or  vafes  of 
cryftal,  half  filled  with  water  ;  and  gave  them  fo  lively 
a  look  of  nature,  that  it  feemed  fcarce  poflible  to  ex- 
prefs  them  with  greater  truth  or  delicacy.  It  Was  fre¬ 
quent  with  this  mafter  to  represent  the  drops  of  dew  on 
the  leaves  of  his  objects,  which  he  executed  with  an 
uncommon  tranfparence 4  and  embelliftied  his  fubjefts 
with  butterflies,  bees,  wafps,  and  other  infe&s,  which, 
Sandrart  fays,  were  fuperior  to  any  thing  of  that  kind 
performed  by  his  cotemporary  artifts.  He  like  wife 
painted  portraits  with  very  great  fuccefs  \  and  ftiowed 
as  much  merit  in  that  ftyle  as  he  did  in  his  compofitions 
of  ftill  life.  He  died  in  1507. 

Bos.  See  Mammalia  Index . 

Bos,  in  antiquity,  was  peculiarly  ufed  for  an  ancient 
Greek  filver  coin,  which  was  didrachmus ,  or  equiva¬ 
lent  to  two  drachms.  It  was'fo  called  as  having  on  it 
the  impreflion  of  an  ox,  and  .chiefly  obtained  among 
the  Athenians  and  Delians ;  b£ing  fometimes  alfo 
ftruck  of  gold.  From  this  arofe  the  phrafe  Bos  in  lin¬ 
gua ,  applied  to  thofe  who  had  taken  bribes  to  hold  their 
tongue. 

BOSA,  a  maritime  town  in  the  weftern  part  of  the 
ifland  of  Sardinia,  with  a  caftle,  a  good  port,  and  a 
bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Bofa,  to  the 
north-eaft  of  an  ifland  of  the  fame  name  ;  and  has  good 
fait  pits.  E.  Long.  8.  30.  N.  Lat.  40.  19. 

BOSCAGE,  the  fame  with  a  grove  or  thicket. 

Boscage,  in  a  law  fenfe,  is  that  food  which  trees 
yield  to  cattle  ;  as  maft,  &c.  But  Manhood  fays,  to 
be  quit  of  bofcage  is  to  be  difcharged  of  paying  any 
duty  for  windfall  wood  in  the  foreft. 

Boscage,  among  painters,  denotes  a  landfcape  re¬ 
prefen  ting  much  wood  and  trees. 

BOS  CAN,  JOHN,  a  Spanifh  poet  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury,  born  at  Barcelona.  He  was  the  friend  of  Garci- 
laffo  de  Vega,  another  Spanifli  poet.  Thefe  two  were 
the  firft  who  made  any  great  improvement  in  the  poetry 
of  their  nation,  and  their  pieces  were  printed  together. 
Bofean,  who  died  about  the  year  1542,  principally -fuc- 
ceeded  in  fonnets. 

BOSCAWEN,  Edward,  a  brave  Britifli  admiral, 
Was  the  fecond  fon  of  Hugh  late  lord  vifcoutit  Fal¬ 
mouth.  Having  early  entered  into  the  navy,  lie ’was, 
in  1740,  captain  of  the  Shoreham;  and  behaved  with 


great  intrepidity  as  a  volunteer  under  Admiral  Vernon,  Bofcawtn. 
at  the  taking  of  Porto  Bello.  At  the  fiege  of  Car-  s— — v** — J 
thagena,  in  March  1740-1,  he  had  the  command  of  a 
party  of  teamen  who  refolutely  attacked  and  took  a 
battery  of  15  twenty-four  pounders,  though  expofed 
to  the  fire  of  another  fort  of  five  guns.  Lord  Aubrey 
Beauclerk  being  killed  at  the  attack  of  Boca-Chica, 

Captain  Bofcawen  fucceeded  him  in  the  command  of 
the  Prince  Frederic  of  70  guns.  In  May  1742,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  married  Frances  daughter 
©f  William  Glanville,  Efq.  and  the  fame  year  was  e- 
le&ed  reprefen tative  for  Truro  in  Cornwall.  In  1744, 
he  was  made  captain  of  the  Dreadnought  of  60  guns  } 
and  foon  after  he  took  the  Medea,  a  French  man  of 
war  commanded  by  M.  Hoquart,  the  firft  king’s  fliip 
taken  in  that  war.  May  3.  1747,  he  fignalized  him¬ 
felf  under  the  admirals  Anfon  and  Warren,  in  an  en¬ 
gagement  with  the  French  fleet  off  Cape  Finifterre, 
and  was  wounded  in  the  ftioulder  with  a  mufket  ball. 

Here  M.  Hoquart,  who  then  commanded  the  Dia¬ 
mond  of  56  guns,  again  became  his  prifoner  ;  and  all 
the  French  fliips  of  war,  which  were  ten  in  number, 
were  taken.  On  the  15th  of  July  he  was  made  rear- 
admiral  of  the  blue,  and  commander  in  chief  of  the 
land  and  fea  forces  employed  on  an  expedition  to  the 
Eaft  Indies  \  and,  on  the  4th  of  November,  failed  from 
St  Helen’s,  with  fix  (hips  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  and 
2000  foldiers.  On  the  29th  of  July  1748,  he  arrived 
at  St  David’s,  and  foon  after  laid  fiege  to  Pondicherry ; 
but  the  men  growing  fickly,  and  the  monfoons  being 
cxpe£led,  the  fiege  was  raifed,  and  Mr  Bofcawen  ftiow¬ 
ed  himfelf  as  much  the  general  as  the  admiral  in  his 
retreat.  Soon  after  he  had  news  of  the  peace,  and 
Madras  was  delivered  up  to  him  by  the  French.  In 
April  1750,  he  arrived  at  St  Helen’s  in  the  Exeter,  and 
found  that  in  his  abfence  he  had  been  appointed  rear- 
admiral  of  the  white.  He  was  the  next  year  made  one 
of  the  lords  commifiioners  of  the  admiralty,  and  chofen 
an  elder  brother  of  the  Trinity-houfe.  In  February 
1 755,  he  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  the  blue.  On 
the  19th  of  April,  failing  in  order  to  intercept  a  French 
fquadron  bound  to  North  America,  he  fell  in  with  the 
Alcide  and  Leys  of  64  guns  each,  which  were  both 
taken  :  on  this  occafion  M.  Hoquart  became  his  pri¬ 
foner  a  third  time,  and  he  returned  to  Spithead  with 
his  prizes  and  1500  prifoners.  In  17 56,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  vice-admiral  of  the  white  ;  and  in  1758,  admi¬ 
ral  of  the  blue,  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Cape  Breton  ;  when,  in  conjunftion  with  Ge¬ 
neral  Amherft,  and  a  body  of  troops  from  New  Eng¬ 
land,  the  important  fortrefs  of  Louifbourg  and  the 
whole  ifland  of  Cape  Breton  Were  taken,  for  which  he 
afterwards  received  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons.  In  1759,  being  appointed  to  command  in  the 
Mediterranean,  he  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  where  hearing 
that  the  Toulon  fleet,  under  M.  de  la  Clue,  had  paffed 
the  Straits,  in  order  to  join  that  at  Breft,  he  got  un¬ 
der  fail,  and  on  the  18th  of  Auguft  faw,  purfued,  and 
engaged  the  enemy.  His  fliip,  the  Namur  bf  90 
guns,  lofing  her  main-maft,  he  (hifted  his  flag  to  the 
Newark  ;  and,  after  a  (harp  engagement,  took  three 
large  fliips,  and  burnt  two  in  Lagos  bay,  and  the  feme 
year  arrived  at  Spithead  with  his  prizes  and  2000  pri¬ 
foners.  On  December  8.  1760,  he  was  appointed 
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general  of  the  marines  with  a  falary  of  3000I.  per  an- 
num,  and  was  alfo  fworn  one  of  the  privy  council. 

He  died  in  1761.  .  . 

BOSCH,  Jacob  Vanden,  a  painter  of  itill  lite, 
was  born  at  Amfterdam,  in  1636,  and  painted  fum- 
Tner  frilits  of  various  kinds,  peaches,  pears,  apples, 
plums,  ne&arines,  and  cherries,  with  extraordinary 
neatnefs  of  pencil.  He  painted  all  his  obje&s  after 
nature,  and  imitated  every  fort  of  fruit  with  fo  great 
truth  and  delicacy,  with  fuch  natural  and  tranfparent 
colour,  that  they  appeared  delicious  and  almoft  real. 
He  died  in  1676. 

BOSCHAERTS,  Thomas  WilleBoRtS,  a  cele¬ 
brated  painter  was  born  at  Bergen-op-zoom  ;  and, 
like  the  great  painters  who  flourifhed  at  that  time,  be* 
gan  to  draw,  when  very  young,  in  the  books  that  were 
intended  for  other  ftudies,  Preferring  his  pencil  to 
every  thing  elfe,  he  drew  his  own  pi&ure,  by  his  re- 
femblance  in  a  looking-glafs,  fo  like,  that  thofe  who 
faw  it  were  aftoniftied.  This  he  did  before  he  had  the 
leaft  inftru£tion  from  any  one,  and  when  he  was  only 
12  years  of  age.  Upon  this  his  parents  fent  him  to  a 
mafter,  that  he  might  follow  the  bent  of  his  genius  5 
but  his  fir  ft  mafter  being  only  an  indifferent  painter, 
and  incapable  of  fatisfying  his  earneft  defire  of  learn¬ 
ing,  he  left  him,  and  engaged  himfelf  with  Gerard  Se- 
gers;  under  whom,  after  four  years  pradlice,  he  proved 
a  moft  accomplifhed  artift,  Antwerp  being  at  that 
time  the  feat  of  arts,  where  there  was  a  conflux  of  the 
moft  eminent  painters,  he  thought  it  the  fitteft  place 
for  his  improvement ;  and  there  executed  fuch  a  num¬ 
ber  of  noble  pieces  as  added  greatly  to  the  fplendour  of 
that  wealthy  city.  In  1642,  Henry  Frederic  prince 
of  Orange,  and  his  fon  Prince  William,  employed  him 
in  their  fervice  ;  in  which  he  continued  feveral  years, 
and  made  thofe  excellent  pieces  that  are  to  be  feen  in 
that  prince’s  palace  at  the  Hague  and  other  parts  of 
Holland,  and  painted  portraits  for  moft  of  the  perfons 
of  quality  that  were  then  living.  He  died  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  in  1670. 

BOSCO,  or  Boschi,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Mila- 
nefe,  feated  on  the  river  Orbe.  E.  Long.  9.  44.  N. 
Lat.  44.  53. 

BOS  CO  I,  or  Bosci,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  de¬ 
notes  a  fpecies  or  tribe  of  monks  in  Paleftine,  who  fed 
on  grafs  like  the  beads  of  the  fields.  The  word  is 
Greek,  q.  d.  “  graziers  formed  from  /W*, 

pafco,  “  1  feed.”  The  Bofcoi  are  ranked  among  the 
number  of  Adamites,  not  fo  much  on  account  of  their 
habit,  as  food.  They  took  no  care  about  provifion  $ 
but  when  eating-time  came,  or  any  of  them  was  hun¬ 
gry,  went  into  the  fields,  with  each  his  knife  in  his 
hand,  and  gathered  and  ate  what  he  could  find, 

BOSCOVICH,  Roger  Joseph,  the  founder  of  an 
^original  and  fublime  theory  of  natural  philofophy,  de- 
ferves  to  be  particularly  noticed  in  a  work  of  this  na* 
ture  ;  but  we  have  to  regret  that  the  materials  from 
which  our  biographical  memoir  muft  be  compiled,  are 
infufficient  to  fatisfy  the  curiofity  concerning  the  lite* 
rary  habits,  and  the  chara&eriftic  features,  of  this  very 
iiluftrious  man. 

His  rank,  indeed,  as  a  philofopher,  we  are  enabled 
to  appreciate  by  pi  rufing  fome  of  the  immortal  works 
Which  he  has  bequeathed  us;  but,  for  a  knowledge  of 
Ills  moral  character,  difpofition,  and  temporal  con- 
Vol.  IV.  Part  I. 
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cerns,  we  can  only  have  recourfe  to  the  elogies  of  his  Bofcovich. 
friends,  Thefe  are  certainly  entitled  to  much  of  our  — ■ v—— ' 
confidence  ;  and  when  the  names  of  M;  de  la  Lande, 

M.  Fabroni,  Stay,  and  Zamagna  are  mentioned,  we 
may  be  thought  faftidious,  in  implying  the  leaft  dif- 
trult  of  their  teftimony.  It  is  our  refpe&  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  for  truth*  and  it  is  our  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  elogies,  which  have  made  us  fo. 

We  have,  therefore*  endeavoured,  rather  to  relate 
the  incidents  in  the  life  of  Bofcovich,  than  to  give  a 
tranfcript  of  friendly  effufion  5  and  yet  perhaps  it  may¬ 
be  difcovered,  that  our  report  is  luminous  with  eulo- 
gium,  whilft  its  outlines  are  poorly  defined. 

Bofcovich  was  born  on  the  nth  of  May  17***  a* 

Ragufa,  a  fea-port  on  the  coaft  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
capital  of  a  fmall  republic  of  the  fame  name,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Turks  and  the  Venetians.  We 
know  fo  little  of  his  parents,  that  we  can  only  conjec¬ 
ture  at  their  circumftances  and  capacity,  from  the  edu¬ 
cation  which  they  gave  to  their  fon  being  liberal  and 
judicious. 

It  does  not  appear  that  our  author  gave  any  tokens 
of  fuperior  genius,  till  he  was  fent  to  learn  grammar 
and  philofophy  in  the  fchools  of  the  Jefuits,  who  were 
at  that  time  the  principal  teachers  in  Ragufa,  and 
throughout  Italy.  Amongft  them,  his  docility  and 
obedience  could  not  pafs  unnoticed,  but  were  fufficient 
to  mark  him  as  a  likely  fubjeft  for  future  eminence* 
and  confequently  to  procure  to  him  particular  attention. 

In  his  15th  year,  after  he  had  gone  through  the  ordi¬ 
nary  courfe  of  education,  and  when  it  was  neceffary  to 
determine  his  further  purfuits,  application  was  made  to 
admit  him  into  the  order  5  and  for  the  reafons  we  have 
mentioned,  it  was  readily  complied  with.  This  was  a- 
greeable  to  his  own  inclination,  and  proved  the  fource 
of  that  diftinCtion  in  learning  to  which  he  afterwards 
attained. 

The  Jefuits,  it  is  well  known,  had  much  intereft  and 
authority  to  promote  in  the  city  of  Rome  ;  whither  it 
was  cuftomary  in  them  to  fend  thofe  members  whom 
they  knew  to  be  qualified  for  that  purpofe,  and  thofe 
youths  of  whom  they  had  great  expectations,  for  more 
inftru&ion.  As  Bofcovich  was  fent  there  in  the  year 
1725,  we  may  reafonably  imagine  he  had  profited 
much  by  his  teachers,  and  was  fignalized  for  his  abi¬ 
lities.  This  zeal  in  the  cultivation  of  youth,  which 
the  Jefuits  ever  preferved,  and  which  perhaps  tended 
more  to  the  prefervation  of  their  power  than  all  their 
religious  artifides,  was  attended  with  confequences  the 
moft  beneficial  to  humanity  *,  and  when  we  recolleCt 
how  many  and  how  great  the  geniufes  were  which  it  dif¬ 
covered,  and  foftered  and  brought  to  maturity,  we  are 
almoft  induced  to  believe  that  it  counterbalanced  all 
the  ill  effects  of  their  order.  Had  this  education  been 
confined  to  fome  limited  fphere  ;  had  it  embraced  the 
prattling  doctrines  of  cafuiftry  and  the  unwieldy  mafs 
of  cluiftered  theology  alone  ;  unfortunate  and  melancho¬ 
ly  for  the  world  would  have  been  this  zeal :  no  refuge 
for  the  venial  penitent,  no  fecurity  again  ft  boifterous 
fe&arifm  would  have  remained  ;  an  unmanly  lethargy 
would  have  debafed  the  mind,  and  the  moral  and  the 
intellectual  world  would  have  funk  to  a  dread  chaos 
of  coiifufion.  But  the  Jefuits  knew  well  the  benig¬ 
nant  influence  of  literature,  and  the  falutary  elevation 
of  Tcience  ;  they  faw  that  wealth,  and  power,  and  ho- 
J*  nour, 
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ffofcovich.  nour,  followed  philofophy  ;  and  that  philofophy 
S'  driven  famine,  wretchednefs,  and  vice,  from  their  ha¬ 

bitations.  We  dare  not  fay  that  the  intered  and  ag¬ 
grandizement  of  their  order  were  fecondary  confidera- 
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he  entertained  fome  of  thofe  original  notions 


tions;  but  we  will  avow  it  as  our  opinion,  that  the 


ihort  reign  of  the  Jefuits,  and  the  objeasat  which  they 
aimed,  and  above  all  the  means  which  they  employed, 
were  more  indruaive,  promifed  better,  and  effeaed 
more  to  humanity,  than  all  the  accumulated  humility 
and  fanaity  of  all  the  religious  focieties  of  the  Romifh 
church.  We  have  been  led  into  this  digreffion  by  the 
coincidence  of  certain  confederations  operating  at  the 
time  on  our  minds.  Bofcovich  was  of  the  order  of  Je¬ 
fuits  ^  that  order  is  no  more  ;  its  dedruaion  took  place 
in  his  life-time  ;  gratitude  for  the  delight  and  the  in- 
Uruaion  we  have  received  from  him  and  many  others 
of  the  order  ;  the  prefent  difpofition  among  mankind 
to  detraa  from  its  merits,  to  magnify  its  imperfeaions, 
and  to  confound  it  with  the  fanatical  and  entbufiadic 
groups  of  every  perfuafion  which  have  difgraced  the 
name  and  the  dignity  of  religion.  But  to  return ;  our 
author*  on  his  arrival  in  Rome,  entered  the  novicelhip 
of  the  order,  where  his  ftudies  wore  a  new  afpea,  but 
were  flill  purfued  with  diligence.  Chridian  morality, 
the  rules  and  conditutions  of  the  order,  claimed  his  at¬ 
tention  for  two  years  ;  after  which  he  was  infixed  in 
rhetoric,  and  became  well  verfed  in  general  literature, 
in  a  particular  manner  in  Latin  poetry,  which  at  that 
time  was  very  much  cultivated. 

From  the  noviciate  he  was  fent  to  the  Roman  col¬ 
lege  to  fludy  mathematics  and  phyfics.  It  was  in  thefe 
fciences  that  his  elevated  genius  and  uncommon  abili¬ 
ties  (hone  forth  fo  confpicuoufly,  and  procured  to  him 
the  admiration  of  his  fuperiors.  In  three  years  time 
he  was  able  to  give  private  lelfons  on  mathematics ;  and 
was  then  exempted  from  a  law,  by  which  the  novici¬ 
ates  were  bound  to  teach  Latin  and  the  belles  lettres 
for  five  years  before  they  commenced  the  fludy  of  theo¬ 
logy.  This  exemption  was  in  confequence  of  his  great 
-predile&ion  to  the  mathematics,  of  which  he  was  foon 
afterwards  made  public  profeflor.  It  would  appear  to 
us,  that  the  fcience  of  theology,  as  it  was  then  incul¬ 
cated,  had  little  attraction  for  the  mind  of  Bofeovieh  ; 
for  it  is  not  likely  that  a  mind  intimately  acquainted 
with  truth,  and  accuflomed  to  find  her  ever  plain  and 
undifguifed,  could  relifh  the  retiring  obfeurities  of  fo- 
phiflry,  or  the  fiimfy  decorations  of  a  myftical  reli¬ 
gion  ;  nor  can  we  winder,  that  during  the  four  years 
in  which  he  was  conflrained  to  the  fludy,  he  fhould  be¬ 
come  more  familiar  with  Leibnitz,  Maelaurin,  and 
Newton,  than  with  Loyola,  and  Laynez,  and  Aqua- 


For  the  profeflorfhip  of  mathematics  he  was  emi¬ 
nently  qualified,  as,  befides  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
the  modern  produ&ions  in  the  fcience,  he  had  acquired 
a  prifline  feverity  of  demonflration  by  fludying  the 
works  of  the  ancient  geometricians  ;  and  he  conjoined 
withal  ah  obliging  accommodation  of  his  own  powers 
to  the  deficiencies  of  his  pupils.  It  was  for  their  be¬ 
nefit  he  at  this  time  compofed  elementary  treatifes  on 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry.  But 
notwitbfianding  the  arduous  duties  of  his  fituation 
■which  he  invariably  fulfilled,  he  found  time  to  inflruft 
and  enlighten  more  than  boys  ;  for  about  this  pe- 


which  were  deflined  to  grow  up  into  fyflem,  and  one 
day  to  aflonifh  the  whole  world  of  fcience.  Thefe,  as 
they  grew,,  were  (Lengthened  by  folid  arguments 
in  the  public  deputations,  by  anticipating  obflacles, 
overcoming  and  removing  them,  and  by  mighty  ef¬ 
forts  in  extending  and  applying  them  to  the  molt  re¬ 
mote  and  diferetive.  adions  of  the  univerfe.  The  ani¬ 
mating  fpirit  of  difeovery  and  invention  led'  him  to 
confider  every  portion  of  phyfical  fcience  3  and  indeed 
fo  verfatile  and  fo  vigorous  was  his  mind,  we  would  be 
at  a  lofs.to  fpecify  one  portion,  which,  within  a  few 
years,  it  did  not  comprehend,  elucidate,  and  ad¬ 
vance.  In  confirmation  of  this  we  beg  to  prefent  our 
readers  with  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  fubjeas 
to  which  he  turned  his  attention,  and  concerning 
which  he  publ.iflied  differtations  whilfl  he  continued  in 
the  profefl'orfliip.  1  he  tranfit  of  Mercury  over  the 
fun  ;  the.  fpots  in  the  fun  ;  the  aurora  borealis  ;  the 
conflruaion  of  fpheric  trigonometry;  the  figure  of  the 
earth  ;  a  new  telefcope  to  determine  celeflial  objeas ; 
the.  ancient  arguments  for  the  rotundity  of  the  earth  ; 
ofcillating  circles  ;  on  infinites  and  infinitely  little 
quantities;  the  motion  of  bodies  in  unrefifling  fpaces  ; 
the  aberration  of  the  fixed  flars  ;  the  inequalities  in 
terreflrial.  gravity ;  on  afironomy ;  on  the  limits  of 
certainty  in  adronomical  obfervations  ;  on  the  folid  of 
greatefl  attraaion ;  the  cycloid ;  the  logiflic  curve  lines  ; 


the  vires  vivte;  the  comets;  light  f  tides  ;  the  rain 
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bow  ;  the  calculation  of  fraaions;  the  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity;  the  moon’s  atmofphere ;  the  law  of  continuity; 
lenfes  and  dioptrical  telefcopes ;  the  objeaive  micro¬ 
meter  ;  the  divifibility  of  matter.  Some  of  thefe  are 
fliort,  but  all  of  them  contain  curious  and  valuable 
matter.  It  is  only  by  perilling  them  we  are  able  to 
difeover  the  gradual  progrefs  of  his  mind  ;  and  to  un- 
derfland  the  manner  in  which  he  arrived  at  the  theory 
of  natural  philofophy,  which  alone  will  render  his 
name  immortal. 

About  this  time  a  tafle  for  philofophical  poetry  was 
much  prevalent  amongfl  the  learned,  and  fome  of  our 
author’s  acquaintances  had  laboured  in  it  with  fuccefs. 
Of  thefe  we  may  mention  Father  Noceti,  who  wrote  on 
the  rainbow  and  the  aurora  borealis,  and  the  juflly  "ce¬ 
lebrated  Benedid  Stay,  whofe  poems  on  the  philofophy 
of  Defcartes,  and  on  the  more  modern  philofophy,  are 
excellent  examples  of  fine  Latin  compofition  and  feien- 
tific  invefligation.  Bofcovich  publifhed  their  works 
with  annotations  and  fupplements,  in  w  hich  afplendid 
fund  of  information  and  learning  is  difplayed. 

By  fucb  undertakings,  the  fame  of  our  author  was 
widely  diffufed,  and  he  became  an  objeft  of  general  ad' 
miration.  The  learned  focieties  of  many  countries  in 
Europe  conferred  on  him  unfolicited  honours,  and  fe- 
veral  foreign  princes  invited  him  to  their  courts.  His 
opinions  on  various  fubjeas  of  civil  architeaure,  to¬ 
pography,  and  hydrodynamics,  were  afked  and  enter¬ 
tained  by  Pope  Benedia  XIV.  John  V.  of  Portugal, 
and  others.  Thefe  neceffarily  required  his  prefence  in 
different  dates,  where  he  never  failed  to  increafe  his 
reputation,  and  often  terminated  difputes  which  might 
otherwife  have  gone  on  to  open  warfare. 

He  was  employed  to  correa  the  maps  of  the  papal 
dominions,  and  to  meafure  a  degree  of  the  meridian 
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paffing  through  them.  In  this  lie  was  aflifted  by  an  gorous  ? 
Enalifli  Jefuit,  Chriftopher  Maire.  An  account  of  their 
expedition  was  printed  at  Rome  and  Paris,  and  is  in- 
terfperfed  with  Tome  curious  anecdotes,  concerning  the 
opinions  which  the  peafants  of  the  Apennines  formed 
of  them,  and  the  operations  which  they  had  to  per¬ 
form  ;  but  it  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  accurate  de¬ 
tail  which  is  given  of  their  obfervations. 

In  the  year  1757,  he  was  fent  to  Vienna  by  the  re¬ 
public  of  Lucca,  to  reconcile  fome  differences  concern¬ 
ing  the  draining  of  a  lake,  in  which  the  grand  duke  of 
Tufcany,  the  emperor  Francis  I.  and  that  republic,  were 
concerned.  It  was  after  he  had  fucceeded  in  the  objeft 
of  his  vilit  to  that  city,  that  he  publiflied  there  his 
Theoria  Philofophuc  Naturalis  in  17585  and  that  he 
gained  the  efteem  of  the  emprefs-queen. 

Another  occafion  for  his  mediating  powers  foon  pre- 
fented  itfelf,  and  which  more  nearly  interefted  him,  as 
his  native  city  of  Ragufa  required  them.  It  had  been 
fufpe&ed  by  the  Britiffi  government,  that  fome  (hips  of 
war  were  fitted  out  at  that  port  for  the  fervice  of  the 
French,  thereby  infringing  the  neutrality.  Such  a  fu- 
fpicidn  having  no  juft  foundation,  alarmed  the  fenate 
of  Ragufa,  and  required  fpeedy  removal,  as  the  confe- 
quences  of  it  might  be  extremely  prejudicial  to  their 
commerce.  Bofcovich,  who  had  often  been  fuccefsful 
in  fimilar  circumftances  for  other  powers,  appeared  to 
them  the  moft  proper  perfon  for  this  purpofe,  and  was 
accordingly  entrufted  with  it.  He  repaired  to  London, 
and  here  alfo  effe&ed  the  objea  of  his  million  with  ho¬ 
nour  to  himfelf.  He  vifited  the  Royal  Society,  which 
received  him  with  diftinguiffiing  marks  of  refpea,  and 
which  he  foon  afterwards  complimented  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Latin  poem  on  the  folar  and  lunar  eelipfes. 

This  was  in  the  year  1760,  when  Dr  Johnfon  was  in 
London.  Mr  Murphy  fpeaks  of  an  interview  which 
took  place  between  our  author  and  Johnfon  5  but  in  or¬ 
der  to  magnify  the  unruly  powers  of  the  tremendous 
companion ,  he  rather  unhandfomely  tells  us  of  the  eafy 
cant' with  which  a  pnejl  might  travel  through  Italy  and 
France.  We  are  unwilling  to  mention  what  effe&s  on 
fome  minds  may  have  been  produced  by  the  formida¬ 
ble  fociety  of  a  Johnfon  ;  but  if  they  are  a  contempt 
of  elegant  fimplicity  and  ingenuous  esfe,  and  an  affe&ed 
devotion  to  repulfive,  pomp  and  authoritative  oftenta- 
tion,  be  our  lot  far  from  his  influence,  amid  the  peace 
and  liberty  of  focial  life. 

Bofcovich  was  invited  *by  the  Royal  Society  to  be  of 
the  party  of  their  members  fent  to  America,  to  obferve 
the  tranfit  of  Venus  ever  the  fun’s  difk,  which  happen¬ 
ed  in  the  year  1762.  The  nature  of  his  embaffy,  and 
the  neceflity  of  returning  home,  however,  prevented  his 
acceptance  of  the  invitation.  Soon  after  his  return, 
and  when  his  embaffy  was  fulfilled,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  fenate  of  Milan  to  the  mathematical  chair  in  the 
univerlity  of  Pavia,  and  to  fuperintend  the  obfervatory 
of  the  royal  college  of  Brera.  He  continued  in  this 
fituation  for  fix  years,  when  he  was  made  profeffor  of 
aftronomy  and  optics  in  the  Palatine  fchools  of  Milan 
by  the  emprefs-queen  5  who  alfo  requefted  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  attention  to  the  obfervatory.  This  he  ex¬ 
pelled  to  be  the  moft  agreeable  part  of  his  life.  Ad¬ 
mired  by  the  learned  ;  beloved  by  his  friends  ;  having 
an  adequate  income,  and  a  conftitution  •  found  and  vi- 
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,  ?  he  promifed  to  himfelf,  happy,  becaufe  ufeful  Bofcovfch. 
days,  in  the  tranquil  cultivation  of  the  feiences  :  but  a  ^  * 

cloud  long  impending  now  burft  over  his  head,  and 
thefe  bright  days  never  came. 

The  myfterious  regulation  in  the  political  conftitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Jefuits,  though  it  had  attra£led  the  keen 
curiofity  of  the  world,  had,  for  very  fubftantial  reafons, 
never  been  explored  5  nay,  fuch  was  the  influence  of 
the  order  over  the  minds  of  the  moft  enlightened  ftatel- 
men,  that  this  impenetrable  my  fiery  was.  held  facred 
by  the  civil  power  in  many  countries,  as  if  no  danger 
could  exift  in  what  was  not  underftood.  But  the  ra¬ 
pid  progrefs  of  fcience,  and  the  gradual  decay  of  fuper- 
ftition,  required  fome  evidence  of  fecurity,  and  fome 
proof  that  it  was  ever  neceffary  to  conceal  good  inten¬ 
tions,  and  to  cover  virtuous  principles  with  any  other 
garb  than  what  truth  could  bellow.  Thefe,  it  is  well 
known,  the  Jefuits  either  could  not,  or  were  unwilling 
to  give  5  and  they,  therefore,  juftly  incurred  the  fufpi- 
cion  of  men.  The  moft  trivial  circumftances  would 
augment  this  fufpicion,  and  the  leaft  deviation,  from 
re&itude  in  any  of  the  order  would  ferve  to.  juftify  it: 
thefe  were  not  wanting,  and  foon  became  invincible  5 
the  intereft  of  the  Jefuits  rapidly  declined  for  many 
years,  and  at  laft,  in  1773,  their  order  was  totally  abo- 
lifhed. 

No  exemption  from  the  edi£f  for  its  downfall  could 
be  procured  }  all  who  held  offices  were  difmiffed  ;.  and 
Bofcovich  fought  refuge  in  the  city  of  Paris.  1  hither 
indeed  he  was  invited  by  the  minifter  (we  believe 
Turgot),  by  whofe  means  he  was  made  one  of  the  di* 
re£iors  of  optics  for  the  fea  fervice,  and  received  a 
penfion  :  but  it  does  not  feem  that  his  fituation  was 
agreeable  to  him  5  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  peculiar 
nature  of  his  circumftances  was  the  foie  caufe  of  his 
long  refidence  in  Paris. 

Whether  his  diflike  arofe  from  the  envy  of  fome  of 
the  French,  his  own  irritability  of  temper,  or  the  in¬ 
congruity  of  the  prevailing  manners  with  his  own,  we 
cannot  determine :  but  it  is  reafonable  to  imagine,  that 
the  ruin  of  his  order,  and  the  fubfidence  of  his  own 
importance,  would  leave  fome  indelible  mark  in  his 
mind  ;  and  perhaps  when  he  contemplated  the  ap¬ 
parent  levity  and  the  real  fcepticifm  of  the  age,  he 
might  be  brought  to  fear  that  the  degradation  or  the 
downfall  of  the  world  was  concomitant.  Sentiments 
very  oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  French  would  thence 
naturally  arife ;  morofity  and  difeontent  would  invade 
him,  and  he  wiffied  to  revifit  the  feenes  of  his  youth. 

Be  all  this,  however,  as  it  may,  certain  it  is,  he  applied 
for  leave  of  abfence  for  two  years,  after  he  had  refided 
in  Paris  for  ten  years :  this  he  eafily  procured,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  fet  out  for  Baffano  in  the  republic  of  Venice. 

At  this  place  he  publiflied,  in  five  vols.  quarto,  a  col- 
ledion  of  the  works  which  he  had  finiflied  in  Paris. 

This  forms  a  body  of  optical  and  aftronomical  know¬ 
ledge,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  philofophical 
and  mechanical  cultivators  of  the  feiences.  It  may  be 
worth  mentioning,  that  by  proceeding  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  contained  in  one  of  the  differtations  in  this  collec¬ 
tion,  an  amiable  philofopher  of  our  own  country  (Dr 
Robifon)  believed  it  poffible  to  afeertain  the  motions 
of  the  earth,  though  the  obferver  flmuld  be  confined 


in  a  cellar 


in  profecuting  the  fubjedt,  however,  he 
F  2  found 
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Bofcovich.  found  that  an  error  into  which  Bofcovich  had  fallen, 
concerning  the  aberration  of  light,  undermined  the 
principles  on  which  he  had  ereCted  fuch  a  wonderful 
but  legitimate  problem.  The  candid  and  very  interest¬ 
ing  acknowledgment  of  the  error,  and  his  extreme  dis¬ 
appointment  in  the  difcovery  of  it,  which  the  doCtor 
made  in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Edinburgh  TranfaCtions, 
is  at  once  an  evidence  of  his  own  liberality,  and  an  un- 
defeafible  teftimony  to  Bofcovich’s  genius. 

We  beg  to  recommend  to  our  readers  the  perufal 
of  the  works  which  we  have  now  mentioned  ;  they  would 
tend  to  form  the  mind  to  the  true  mode  of  inveftigating 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  will  Satisfactorily  fhfew 
that  this  mode  is  always  rewarded  by  difcovery.  The 
following  is  a  pretty  juft  account  of  their  contents :  A 
new  inftrument  for  determining  the  refraCting  and  di- 
verging  forces  of  diaphanous  bodies ;  a  demonftration 
of  the  falSehood  of  the  Newtonian  analogy  between 
light  and  Sound  ;  the  algebraic  formulae  regarding  the 
focuSes  of  lenfes,  and  their  applications  for  calculating 
the  Sphericity  of  thofe  which  are  to  be  ufed  in  achro- 
matical  telefcopes  ;  the  corrections  to  be  made  in  ocu¬ 
lar  lenfes,  and  the  error  of  the  Sphericity  of  certain 
glaffes  ;  the  caufes  which  binder  the  exaCt  union  of  the 
lolar  rays  by  means  of  the  great  burning  glaffes,  and 
the  determination  of  the  lofs  arifing  from  it  ;  the  me¬ 
thod  of  determining  the  different  velocities  of  light  paf- 
£ng  through  different  mediums  by  means  of  two  diop¬ 
trical  telefcopes,  one  common,  the  other  of  a  new  kind, 
containing  water  between  the  obje&ive  glafs  and  the 
place  of  the  image  :  a  new  kind  of  objective  micro¬ 
meters ;  the  defeCts  and  inutility  of  a  dioptrical  tele¬ 
scope  propofed  and  made  at  Paris,  which  gives  two 
images  of  the  Same  objeCt,  the  one  direCt  the  other  in- 
verfe,  with  two  contrary  motions  of  moveable  objeCts  ; 
maffes  floating  in  the  atmofphere,  as  hail  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  fize,  Seen  on  the  Sun  with  the  telefcope,  and 
refembling  Spots  5  the  aftronomical  refraCtions,  and  va¬ 
rious  methods  for  determining  them  ;  various  methods 
for  determining  the  orbits  of  comets  and  of  the  new 
planet,  with  copious  applications  of  thefe  doCtrines  to 
other  aftronomical  Subjects,  and  ftill  more  generally  to 
geometry  and  to  the  Science  of  calculation  5  the  errors, 
the  rectifications,  and  the  ufe  of  quadrants,  of  Sextants, 
of  aftronomical  SeCtors,  of  the  meridian  line,  of  tele- 
Icopes  called  the  inftruments  of  tranfits,  of  the  meri¬ 
dian,  and  of  the  parallaCtic  machine  y  the  trigonome¬ 
trical  differential  formulae,  which  are  of  fo  much  ufe 
in  allronomy;  the  ufe  of  the  micrometrical  rhombus,  ex¬ 
tended  to  whatever  oblique  pofition  •,  the  error  arifing 
from  refraCtions  in  ufing  the  aftronomical  ring  for  a  fun- 
dial,  and  the  correction  to  be  made  5.  the  appearing  and 
the  difappearing  of  Saturn’s  ring  •,  the  methods  of  de¬ 
termining  the  rotation  of  the  fun  by  means  of  the  fpots, 
propofed  formerly  by  the  author*  and  now  perfected  5 
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the  greateft  exaCtnefs  poftible  in  determining  the  length 
of  a  pendulum  ofcillating  every  fecond  of  middle  time 
by  the  comparifon  of  terreflrial  and  celeftial  gravity  ;  a 
compend  of  aftronomy  for  the  ufe  of  the  marine,  con¬ 
taining  the  elements  of  the  heavenly  motions,  and  of 
the  aftronomical  inftruments,  to  be  explained  to  a  prince 
in  the  courfe  of  one  month  ;  a  method  for  determining 
the  altitudes  of  the  poles  with  the  greateft  exaCtnefs,  by- 
means  of  a  gnomon  alone,  where  other  inftruments  are 
not  to  be  had  ;  the  determination  of  the  illuminated 
edge  of  the  moon  to  be  obferved  on  the  meridian  5  a 
method  of  ufing  the  retrograde  return  of  Venus  to  the 
fame  longitude,  for  determining  the  lefs  certain  elements 
of  her  orbit  $  a  method  for  correcting  the  elements  of  a 
comet,  of  which  the  longitude  of  the  node  is  given,  and 
the  inclination  of  the  orbit  has  been  found  nearly  $  an¬ 
other  method  for  the  fame  purpofe,  and  for' finding  the 
elliptical  orbit,  when  the  parabolic  one  does  not  agree 
with  the  obfervations  ;  a  method  for  correcting  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  planet  by  three  obfervations  ;  the  projection 
of  an  orbit  inclined  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  ;  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  an  orbit  inclined  in  any  other  plane  ;  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  the  aberration  of  the  ftars,  arifing  from  the^ 
fucceflive  propagation  of  light ;  fome  beautiful  theorems 
belonging  to  triangles,  which  are  of  great  ufe  in  aftro¬ 
nomy,  reduced  to  the  moft  Simple  demonftratioris. 

After  the  publication  of  thefe  works,  our  author  left 
BafTano,  and  went  to  Rome  to  vifit  the  companions  of 
his  youth.  From  Rome,  he  proceeded  to  Milan,  where 
he  revifed  Some  of  his  own  works,  and  prepared  for. 
publication  the  two  laft  volumes  of  Stay’s  poems. 

In  fuch  occupations,  and  amidft  friends  whom  equal 
misfortune  and  temporary  feparation  had  ftill  more  en¬ 
deared,  he  had  remained  happy,  and  might  perhaps 
have  been  ftill  further  ufeful  to  the  world  5  but  his 
leave  of  abfence  was  now  nearly  expired,  and  his  dif- 
like  to  a  refidence  in  Paris  was  augmented  by  the  con¬ 
tract  which  his  prefent  abode  afforded.  He  was  too. 
delicate  to  apply  for  more  leave  of  abfence  5  and  though 
he  was  fenfible  of  the  gratitude  which  he  owed  to 
France,  he  could  not  reconcile  it  with  the  deftruCtion 
of  his  own  repofe.  About  this  time  alfohe  had  feveral 
attacks  of  gout,  but  he  would  admit  no  medical  aid. 
Under  thefe  diftreffes,  and  others  which  we  have  before, 
mentioned,  our  illuftrious  author  at  laft  funk  :  a  me¬ 
lancholy  defpondency  feized  on  and  fubjugated  his. 
mind,  fo  that  for  five  months  he  remained  perfectly  fa¬ 
tuous ;  j.  and  an  impofthume  having  burft  in  his  breaft* 
terminated  his  exiftence  on  the  13th  of  February  1787^ 
in  the  76th  year  of  bis  age. 

The  following  infeription  was  compofed  by  Benedict. 
Stay,  and  engraved  on  marble  by  order  of  the  fenate, 
of  Ragufa,  in  memory  of  their  ufeful  citizen  the  illu^ 
trious  Bofcovich. 
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Rogerio.  Nicolai.  F.  Boscovichig* 

Summi..  Ingenii.  Viro.;  Philofopho.  Et.  Mathematico.  Prasftantiflima 
•  Scriptori.  Operum.  Egregiorum 
Res.  Phyficas.  Geometricas.  Aftronomicas 
Plurimis.  Inventis.  Suis.  AuCtas.  Continentium 
Celebriorum,  Europe.  Academiarum,  Socio 
Qui,  In.  Soc.  Jefu.  Cum.  Elfet.  Ac.  Romse.  Mathefim.  Profiteretur 
BenediCto  XIV.  Mandante. 


Multo. 
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Multo.  Lahore.  Singular!.  Induftria  Bofcovidn 

Dimenfus.  Eft.  Gradum.  Terreftris.  Circuli 
Boream.  Verfus.  Per.  Pontificiam.  Ditionem.  Tranfeuntis 
Ejufdemque.  Ditionis.  In.  Nova.  Tabula.  Situs.  Omnes.  Defcripfit. 

Stabilitati.  Vaticano.  Tholo.  Reddundae 
Portubus.  Superi.  Et.  Inferi.  Maris.  Ad.  Juftam.  Altitudinem.  Redigendls 
Reftagnantibus.  Per  Campos.  Aquis.  Emittendis.  Commonftravit.  Viam 
Legatus.  A.  Luccenfibus.  Ad.  Francifcum.  I.  Caefarem.  M.  Etrurioe.  Ducem. 

Ut.  Amnes.  Ab.  Eorum.  Agro.  Averterentur.  Obtinuit 
Merito.  Ab.  Iis.  Inter.  Patricios.  Cooptatus 
Mediolanum.  Ad.  Docendum  Mathematicas.  Difciplinas.  Evocatus 
Braidenfem.  Extruxit.  Inftruxitque.  Servandis.  Aftris.  Speculanw 
Deletse.  Turn.  Societati.  Suae.  Superftes 
Lutetiae.  Parifiorum.  Inter.  Galliae.  Indigenas.  Relatus 
Commiffum.  Sibi.  Perficiundae.  In.  Ufus.  Maritimos. 

Opticae.  Munus.  Adcuravit 

Ampla.  A.  Ludovico.  XV.  Rege.  Xmo.  Attributa.  Penfione 
Inter.  Hecc.  Et.  Poefim.  Mira.  Ubertate.  Et.  Facilitate.  Excolqit 
Doctas.  Non.  Semel.  Sufcepit.  Per.  Europam.  Peregrinationes 
Multorum.  Amicitias.  Gratia.  Virorum.  Principum.  Ubique.  Floruit. 

Ubique.  Animum.  Chriftianarum.  Virtutum 
Veraeque.  Religionis.  Studiofum.  Prae-fe-tulit 
Ex.  Gallia.  Italiam.  Revifens.  Jam.  Senex 
Cum.  Ibi.  In.  Elaborandis.  Edendifque.  Poftremis.  Operibus 
Pluriraum.  Contendiffet.  Et.  Novis.  Inchoandis.  Ac.  Veteribus.  Abfolvendis 

Sefe.  Adcingeret 

In.  Diuturnum.  Incidit.  Morbum.  Eoque.  Obiit.  Mediolani 
Id.  Feb.  An.  MDCCLXXXVII.  Natus.  Annos  LXXV.  Menfes  IX.  Dies  II. 

Huic.  Optime.  Merito.  De.  Republiea.  Civi. 

Quod.  Fidem.  Atque.  Operam.  Suam.  Eidem..  Saepe.  Probaverit 
In.  Arduis.  Apud.  Exteras.  Nation es 
Bene.  Utiliterque.  Expediundis.  Negotiis 
Quodque.  Sui.  Nominis.  Celebritate.  Novum.  Patriae.  Decus.  Adtulerit 
Poft.  Funebrem.  Honorem.  In  Hoc.  Templo.  Cum.  Sacro.  Et.  Laudations 
Publice.  Delatum 
Ejufdem.  Templi.  CuratoreS 
Ex.  Senatus.  Confulta 

M.  P.  P. 


Befides  the  works  which*  we  have  mentioned,  he 
wrote  feveral  others  on  various  fubjetts,  as,  on  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  turning  the  navigation  to  Rome  from  Fiumici- 
no  to  Macoarefe  5  a  third  on  two  torrents  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Perugia  *,  a  fourth  on  the  bulwarks  on  the  river 
Bonaro  ;  a  fifth  on  the  river  Sidone  in  the  territory  of 
Placentia ;  a  fixth  on  the  entrance  into  the  fea  of  the 
Adige.  He  wrote  other  fuch  works  on  the  bulwarks 
of  the  Po  5  on  the  harbours  of  Ancona,  of  Rimini,  of 
Magna  V-acca,  and  Savona,  befides  others,  almoft  all 
which  were  printed.  He  had  like  wife  received  a  com- 
miflion  from  Clement  XIII.  to  vifit  the  Pomptin  lakes, 
on  the  draining  of  which  he  drew  up  his  opinion  in 
writing,  to  which  he  added  further  elucidations  at  the 
defire  of  Pius  VI. 


Bofcovich’s  We  have  fpoken  of  Bofcovich  as  the  founder  of  a 
Theoria  new  fyftem  of  natural  philofophy,  which  has  occupied 
iMiilofophise  much  0f  the  attention  of  the  learned,  and  which  alone 
atura  15  will  render  the  name  of  its  author  immortal.  It  be¬ 
comes  us  therefore  to  give  fuch  a  fynopfis  of  it,  as  may 
fatisfy  the  general  reader,  or  induce  the  ftudent  to  fearch 
for  more  information  in  the  work  from  which  we  our- 
felves  have  derived  it. 

In  a  fubjeft  fo  abftrufe  and  remote  from  obfervation 
& 


as  many  of  the  principles  which  we  have  to  confider  in* 
this  theory,  much  difficulty  in  inveftigation  is  to  be 
expe6led,  and  perhaps  the  metaphorical  language 
which  .we  are  conftrained  to  employ,  will  tend  not  a 
little  to  embarrafs  and  miflead  us.  We  are  alfo  aware 
of  the  many  obftacles  which  a  theory  of  fuch  mag¬ 
nitude  has  to  encounter  in  the  improved  mode  of 
philofophifing,  of  the  prefent  day  \  we  are  aware  that 
at  the  bare  mention  of  a  new  theory  in  natural  phi¬ 
lofophy,  fome  of  our  readers  will  revolt  from  our 
page,  afFedt  a  contempt  of  our  labours,  and  call  to 
their  aid  the  authority  of  Bacon.  But  we  would  alk 
fuch,  from  whence  does  their  fpirit  arife  ?  we  have 
found  it  in  thofe  who  never  ftudied  a  page  of  Bacon  \ 
and  we  have  known  it  accompanied  by  indolence, 
and  by  a  fupine  indifference  to  aught  that  dignifies 
and  elevates  humanity.  It  is  furely  no  hard  matter  to 
condemn  a  theory,  merely  becaufe  it  is  a  theory  :  nor 
is  it  at  all  demonftrable  that  fuch.  condemnation  re¬ 
quires  any  great  effort  of  genius  or  underftanding. 
Now  the  fpirit  of  Bacon  is  a  fpirit  of  zeal,  and  labour, 
and  perfeverance,  and  above  all,  of  inveftigation. . 
Not  then  from  his  writings  has  this  contempt  arifen, 
but  from  a  total  ignorance  of  them  ;  not  from  his  doc¬ 
trine,  but  fecm  an  imaginary  infpiration  of  his  princi¬ 
ples. 


We, 
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Bofcovich’s  Wc  have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  theory  of  Bof- 
Syftem  of  covich  would  have  received  the  fandlion  of  the  illuf- 
Philofophy.  tr*ous  -^acon  :  becaufe  the  foundation  on  which  it 
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parts ; 


atura  liiuus  joacon  :  Decauie  tlie  toundation  on  which  it  is 

_ ere61ed  is  confecratcd  by  irradiation  from  his  works. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  we  are  convinced  that 
fuch  an  example  of  true  genius  will  be  acceptable  to 
every  friend  of  humanity,  and  to  every  cultivator  of 
fcience. 

That  we  may  do  juftice  to  our  author  in  giving  a 
fynopfis  of  his  theory,  we  fhall  follow  the  order  which 
he  himfelf  has  adopted  ;  and  (hall  fubjoin  fome  gene¬ 
ral  obfervations  and  remarks  which  have  occurred  to  ns 
in  the  courfe  of  tile  work. 

divided  in-  Bofcovich’s  Theoria  Philofophiae  Naturalis  is  divid- 
to  three  ed  into  three  parts  *,  of  which  the  firjl  contains  the  ex¬ 
plication  of  the  theoi-y,  its  analytic  dedu&ion,  and  its 
vindication. 

The  fecond  contains  the  application  of  the  theory  to 
mechanics,  and 

The  third  the  application  of  the  theory  to  phyfics. 
Of  thefe  in  order,  and  firft  of  the  explication  of  the 
theory. 

This  theory  has  fomething  in  common  with  the 
Leibnitzian  and  the  Newtonian. 

With  the  former  it  admits  that  the  elements  of  mat¬ 
ter  are  fimple  and  inextended  ;  but  it  differs  from  it, 
in  denying 'the'- continued  extenfion  of  the  elements,  and 
in  averting  that  the  elements  are  perfe&lv  homogeneous. 

Like  the  Newtonian,  it  allows  the  exiftence  of  mu¬ 
tual  powers  or  forces,  which  vary  according  to  the 
di dance  by  certain  laws  5  but  it  goes  further,  in  that 
it  aflerts  thefe  powers  are  both  repulfive  and  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  that  when  either  of  thefe  terminates  the  other 
begins  :  but  it  differs  from  the  Newtonian  in  explain¬ 
ing  by  one  principle  phenomena  to  which  the  latter 
applies  three. 

This  one  principle  may  be  expreffed  by  an  algebraic 
formula,  or  by  one  continued  geometrical  curve  5  and 
it  is  the  law  by  which  the  powers  of  repulfion  and  at¬ 
traction  act.  As  continued  cxtenfion  of  bodies  is  re¬ 
jected  from  this  theory,  it  is  obvious,  that  as  on  the 
one  hand  a  repulfive  power  muft  render  it  impoftible, 
fo  on  the  other  an  attractive  power  muft  give  rife  to 
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Newto- 


tractive  power  commences,  "increafes,  diminifhes,  va¬ 
nities  .  But  the  theory  does  not  flop  here  5  for  it  fup- 
pofes,  that  a  repulfive  power  fuccecds  to  the  fecond  or 
attractive,  increafes,  diminifhes,  vanities  5  and  that 
there  are  feveral  alternations  of  this  kind,  till  at -the 
laft  an  attractive  power  prevails,  and  though  diminifh- 
ing  fenfibly,  as  the  fquafes  of  the  diftances  increafe, 
extends  to  the  moft  diftant  regions  of  our  fyftem. 

Such  a  procefs  as  we  have  now  mentioned  may  feem 
complicated  and  confufed  ;  but  the  cufve  line  which 
expreffes  it  is  fo  fimple,  that  we  are  perfuaded,  our 
readers,  though  unacquainted  with  geometry,  will  com¬ 
prehend,  and  hence  will  be  able  to  underftand  the 
"theory  itfelf. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  therefore  to  exhibit  this  curve, 
and  to  fhew  in  what  manner  it  elucidates  the  principles 
of  the  theory. 

The  axis  C'AC  has  an  afymptote  of  a  curve  in  the 
point  A,  viz.  the  indefinite  right  line  AB  j  on  each 
fide  of  which  are  placed  two  equal  and  fimilar  bran¬ 
ches  of  a  curve,  viz.  D'E'F'G',  &c.  and  DEFGHIKL 
MNOPQRS  TV  :  the  latter  of  thefe  having  the  afymp- 
totical  arch  ED,  though  indefinitely  produced  towards 
the  right  line  AB,  will  never  touch  it  5  but  it  accedes 
to  the  axis  C'AC,  and  touches  it  in  fome  point  E.  From 
this  point  it  recedes  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  axis  to 
fome  point  F,  bends  again  to  the  axis  C'AC,  and  cuts  it 
in  the  point  G  ;  from  this  it  recedes  in  a  fimilar  manner, 
on  the  fide  of  the  axis  from  whence  it  originated,  and 
arrives  at  the  point  H.  From  the  point  H  it  bends  to 
the  axis  C'AC,  and  cuts  it  in  the  point  I;  and  fo  on  in 
alternate  fits  of  acceflion  and  receflion  till  it  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  remaining  arches  IKL,LMN,NOP,PQR, 
KST;  after  which  it  becomes  afymptotical,  forming  the 
arch  T  ps  V,  which  approaches  the  axis  C'AC  on  the 
fide  oppofite  that  from  which  it  originated,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  that  the  diftances  from  the  axis  fhall  be  in 
the  reciprocal  duplicate  ratios  of  the  diftances  from  the 
afymptote  BA. 

Now,  If  we  raife  and  let  fall  perpendiculars  on  the 
axis  C'AC  in  the  points  a ,  b ,  d ,  &c.  the  fegments  of 
the  axis  fo  formed,  viz.  A  a,  A  b,  A  d,  &c.  are  ab- 
feifles,  and  will  reprefent  the  diftances  between  any 
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the  apparent  examples  of  it,  to  the  phenomena  of  cohe-  two  atoms  or  points  of  matter  5  and  the  perpendiculars 
fion:  this  accordingly  is  one  eflential  chara&eriftic  of  fo  eonftru&ed,  viz.  ag,  b  r,  dh,  are  ordinates,  and  will 
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the  theory 

From  thefe  few  remarks  we  may  deduce  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  theory. 

The  firft  elements  or  atoms  of  matter  are  indivifi- 
ble,  inextended,  but  fimple,  homogeneous,  and  finite  in 
number.  They  are  difperfed  in  an  immenfe  fpace,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  that  any  two  or  more  may  be  diftant 
from  each  other  any  aftignable  interval.  This  inter¬ 
val  may  be  indefinitely  augmented  or  diminifhed,  but 
cannot  entirely  vanifti.  Actual  contact  of  the  atoms 
is  therefore  impoftible,  feeing  that  the  repulfive  power 
which  prevents  the  entire  vanifhing  of  the  interval, 
muft  be  fufficient  to  deftroy  the  greateft  velocities  by 
which  the  atoms  tend  to  unite.  The  repulfive  power 
muft  encircle  every  atom,  muft  be  equal  at  equal  di¬ 
ftances  from  the  atoms,  and  moreover,  muft  increafe 
as  the  diftance  from  the  atoms  diminifhes.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  diftance  from  the  atoms  increafes,  the 
repulfive  power  will  diminifh,  and  at  laft  become  equal 
to  nothing,  or  vanifti  3  then,  and  not  till  then,  an  at- 
»  4 


reprefent  the  intenfity  of  the  repulfive  or  attradlive 
powers,  according  to  their  fituation  with  refpeft  to  the 
axis  C'AC  ;  for,  if  on  the  fame  fide  with  the  afymptote 
AB,  as  ag,  br ,  they  reprefent  the  former  ;  and  if  on 
the  fide  oppofite  to  the  afymptote,  as  d  h,  the  latter 
power. 

From  what  we  have  faid,  it  is  manifeft,  that  the 
ordinate  ag  may  be  increafed  beyond  any  aftignable 
limit,  provided  the  corresponding  abfeifla  A  a  be  di¬ 
minifhed  beyond  any  aftignable  limit  5  feeing  that  the 
limb  of  the  curve  ED  is  afymptotical  which  terminates 
the  ordinate  ag,  and  confequently  never  touches  the 
right  line  AB  ;  but  that,  if  the  abfeifla  be  increafed  as 
to  A  b,  then  the  ordinate  will  be  diminifhed  to  b  r  ; 
and  that  by  perpetually  increafing  the  abfeifla  to  the 
point  E,  the  ordinate  will  be  perpetually  diminifhed  till 
at  the  point  E  it  will  totally  vanifh. 

Moreover,  if  we  fhall  increafe  the  abfeifla  to  A  d, 
we  fhall  find  that  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  axis  C'AC,  * 
there  will  appear  the  ordinate  dfi,  which,  by  continuing 
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the  fame  increafe  of  the  abfcifia  will  increafe  to  the 
point  F,  and  then  will  diminifh  perpetually,  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  point  G,  where  it  will  totally  vanilh. 
If  the  abfcifla  be  Hill  inereafed,  an  ordinate  arifes  on 
the  oppofite  fide,  increafes  to  H,  diminiflies  to  I,  and 
vanifhes,  appears  again,  increafing  to  K,  diminifliing  to 
L,  vanifhing ;  and  fo  on  through  all  the  remaining 
points  and  fituations  of  ^he  curve,  till  at  length  coming 
to  p  o  and  s  v,  it  continues  to  diminifli  perpetually,  but 
never  again  totally  vanifhes. 

Such  then  is  the  nature  of  the  curve,  and  fuch,  it 
muft  be  admitted,  will  comply  with  the  defcription  of 
therepulfive  and  attra&ive  powers,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  alternate,  fo  eflential  to  the  theory.  The 
firft  power  or  that  next  the  atoms  is  repulfive,  and  is 
greateft  at  the  leaft  diflances  from  them  ;  by  increaf¬ 
ing  the  diflances  it  diminiflies,  vanifhes  ;  is  fucceeded 
by  attraction,  which  increafes,  diminifhes,  vanifhes  ;  is 
in  like  manner  fucceeded  by  repulfion  ;  and  thofe  two 
powers  alternate  repeatedly,  when  the  attradtion  fuc- 
ceeding,  conflitutes  the  general  gravity  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  and  reaches  to  the  planets,  and  the  far  diftant 
comets  of  the  fyltem  of  the  fun. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  tranfitions  which  we  have  de- 
feribed  muft  occur  in  the  infenfible  diflances,  being  all 
comprehended  betwixt  the  atoms  and  the  exterior  at¬ 
tractive  power  ;  but  it  is  alfo  obvious  that  this  law  of 
the  forces  differs  much  from  the  Newtonian  gravity,  as 
the  curve  which  ex prefles  the  latter  is  a  hyperbola  of 
the  third  order,  lying  all  on  one  fide  of  its  axis  which 
it  never  cuts  ;  confequently  it  does  not  admit  of  any 
tranfitions,  as  we  have  before  hinted  at.  It  is  of  con- 
fequence  to  remember  this  diftindlion,  for  we  fhall  find 
that  on  it  depends  much  of  our  reafoning  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the.  theory  to  phyfics. 

Some  further  explanation  of  the  curve  remains  to 
be  given  in  the  fecond  part :  in  the  mean  time  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  take  notice  of  certain  geometrical  properties 
eflential  to  it,  as  anfweringthe  conditions  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  theory. 

Bofcovich,  in  an  after  part  of  the  work,  demon  ft  rates 
ftridtiy  that  the  curve  is  poffefled  of  thefe  properties  ; 
but  we  do  not  think  it  neceflary  to  detail  his  demon- 
flration,  as  it  is  only  acceflible  to  thofe  who  are  verfed 
in  the.  high  geometry,  and  as  we  imagine  that  a  bare 
ftatement  of  the  conditions  required  will  fatisfy  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  our  readers. 

The  conditions  neceffary  in  the*  curve  are  fix  In  num¬ 
ber.  Firft,  That  it  be  regular,  Ample,  and  not  an  ag¬ 
gregate  of  arches  of  different  curves.  Secondly,  That 
it. fhall  cut  the  axis  C'AC  in  certain  given  points  only, 
and  at  the  two  'diflances  AE',  AE  ;  AG',.  AG,:  &c. 
which  are  equal  on  both  fides  of  the  afymptote,  the  right 
line  AB.,  Thirdly,  that  there  fhall  be  ordinates  to 
correfpond  to  every  abfcifla.  Fourthly, ^Tljat  <there 
fhall  be  equal  ordinates  at  equal  abfeiffes  on  each  fide 
of  AB.  Fifthly,  That  the  right  line  AB  be  an 
afymptote  to  the  curves  on  each  fide  of  it  $  the  area 
BAED  afymptotical  and  therefore  indefinite.  .  Sixth¬ 
ly,  That  the  arches  which  are  terminated  by  any  two 
interfedlions  may  be  varied  in  any  manner,  recede- from 
the  axis  C'AC  to  any  diftance,  and  accede  to  what¬ 
ever  arches  of  whatever  curves,  cutting,  touching, 
or  ofcillating  them  wherefoever,  and  howfoever  we 
pleafe* 
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If  thefe  conditions  be  anfwered,  it  muft  be  evident  Bofcovich’s 
that  by  this  curve  we  can  exprefs  any  intenfity  of  any  Sjftemof 
force,  in  any  diredtion  we  pleafe  ;  and  of  confequence,  Natural 
that  by  one  law  of  the  forces,  every  thing  in  the  uni-  .  11  0  °lj  y; 
verfe,  connedled  in  any  manner  with  motion,  may  be 
explained. 

We  come  now  to  confider  the  analytic  dedudtion  of 
the  theory,  in  which  we  fhall  follow  clofely  the  fteps 
of  Bofcovich.  10 

Bofcovich  fets  out,  by  examining  the  nature  of  the  The  analy- 
law  of  continuity,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  istlc  deduc- 
founded.  ,  In  the  year  1745  he  publifhed  a  differtation 
De  Viribus  vivis,  in  which  he  was  led  to  confider  the  * 
phenomenon  of  the  collifion  of  bodies,  and  in  confe¬ 
quence,  the  dilemma  into  which  former  philofophers 
had  fallen  by  their  .mode  of  invefligating  it,  and  the 
breach  of  the  law  of  continuity  which  fome  had  al¬ 
lowed  to  extricate  themfelves  from  the  dilemma. 

Maclaurin,  of  whom  Bofcovich  fpeaks  in  terms  of 
the  higheft  refpedl,  “  Summus  noftri  aevi  geometra  ct 
philofophus,”  was  the  principal  advocate  for  the  breach 
of  the  law  of  continuity  in  the  collifion  of  bodies,  and 
fpoke  with  fome  indignation  of  thofe  who  after  ted,  that 
this  law  was  univerfal.  He  of  courfe  believed  in 
the  production  >  of  motion  by  impulfe,  and  in  the 
immediate  contadl  of  bodies.  Now,  Bofcovich,  as  we 
have  before  mentioned,  rejedls  both  of  thefe  fuppofi- 
tions,  and  confequently  explains  the  phenomenon  in  a 
very  different  manner  from  JVTaclaurin,  and  endeavours 
to  prove  that  the  law  of  continuity  is  univerfal,  and 
that  no  inftance  of  a  breach  of  it  is  ever  obfervable  or  - 
poffible. 

Before  proceeding  to  his  reafoning  on  this  fubjedl,  , 
we  fhall  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  law  of  conti¬ 
nuity,  and  give  one  example  of  it,  to  which  all  others 
are  referable.  n 

The  law  sof  continuity  (fays  Bofcovich)  confifts  in  frbm  the 
this,  that  any  quantity  whilft  palling  from  one  magni-1?w.0^  ccm* 
tude  to  another,  muft  pafs  through  all  the  intermediate  u  Ulty> 
magnitudes  of  the  fame  kind  :  or,  according  to  the  law 
of  continuity,  all  changes,  in  nature,  are  produced  by 
infenfible  and  infinitely  fmall  degrees  5  fo  that  no  body 
can  in  any  cafe  pafs  from  motion  to  reft,  or  from  reft  to 
motion,  without  palling  through  all  poflible  interme- 
-  diate  degrees  of  motion.  Maclaurin’s  Newton,  b.  I. 

c-  4- 

Let  there  bearightline  AB  (fig.  2.),  to  which  another 
line  CDE.is  related;  jet  AB  reprefent  the  time,  and 
from  any  points  of  it,  F,  H,  let  there  be  ere&ed  the 
perpendiculars  FG,  HI,  which  (ordinates)  may  re¬ 
prefent  any  quantities  continually  variable,  and  will 
correfpond  to  the  moments  of  time  F,  H  ;  but  to 
the  intermediate  moments  Kj  M,  other  magnitudes 
KL,  MN,  will  correfpond;  and  if-from  the  point  G 
to  the  point  I  there  goes  a  continued  and  finite  part  of 
the  line  CDE,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  intermedi¬ 
ate  point  of  the  line  AB,  as  K,  to  which  fome  ordinate 
KL  does  not  correfpond  ;  and  converfely  that  there  is 
no  ordinate  of  magnitude  intermediate  betwixt  FG,  HI 
which  does  not  correfpond  to  fome  point  intermediate 
betwixt  F,  H.  Now  the  variable  quantity  exprefled 
by  this  variable  ordinate,  .changes  according  to  the 
law  of  continuity;  becaufe  from  the  magnitude  FG, 
which  it  has  in  the  moment  of  time  F,  to  the.  magni¬ 
tude  HI, . ; which  it  has  in.  the  moment  of  time  H*  it 
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Bofcovlch’s  gaffes  through  all  the  intermediate  magnitudes  KL,  pides  quicunque, 
Natural*  correfponding  to  the  intermediate  moments,  K,  M, 

JPhiloiophy  Qn<^  t0  every  moment  a  determinate  magnitude  cor- 
»- —  y  refponds. 

This  then  may  be  fufficient  to  explain  the  nature  of 
the  law  of  continuity,  about  which,  we  may  remark, 
there  can  be  no  ambiguity  ;  for  the  terms  which  ex- 
prefe  it  are  precife,  it  is  a  matter  of  fa£,  and  one  ex¬ 
ample  of  it  is  enough  to  give  us  an  adequate  idea  of 
it.  ^  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  confider  on  what  its 
univerfality  is  founded  ;  and  here  two  queftions  natu¬ 
rally  occur :  Have  We  difcovered  the  univerfality  of 
this  law  by  a  laborious  induction  ?  or  does  it  neceflariljr 
refult  from  the  nature  of  continuity  ?  Bofcovich  an- 
lt  fwers  both  of  thefe  queftions  4in  the  affirmative, 
which  is  It  is  difcovered  by  indutftion.  Here  we  beg  to 

difcovered  tranfcribe  the  words  of  our  author,  as  much  more  fa- 
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Uifi  forte  alicubi  cufpides  continuae  BofcovicVt 
occurrant,  vel  primi  generis,  quas  natura  videtur  affec-  Syftem  of 
tare  in  fpinis,  vel  fecundi  getieris,  quas  videtur  affe&are  Natural 
in  avium  unguibus,  et  roftro,  in  quibus  tamen  ma-  fhi]ofoPhy. 
nente  in  ipfa  cufpide  unica  tangente  continuitatem  fer- 
vari  videbimus  infra.  Infinitum  eifet  fingula  perfequr, 
in  quibus  continuitas  in  natura  obfervatur.  Satius  eft 
generaliter  provocare  ad  exhibendum  cafum  in  natura, 
in  quo  continuitas  non  fervetur,  qui  omnino  exhiberi 
non  potent.”  ( Tlieorio ,  p.  18.) 

From  tllefe  and  other  examples,  in  which  the  law  of 
continuity  is  manifeftly  held,  Bofcovich  infers,  that  it 


isUniverfal;  and  that  in  fo  far  as  indu&ion  fupports 


VerfalUR1*  .tls^ory  than  any  thing  we  can  give  :  “  Quin 

m  motibus  ipfis  continuitas  fervatur  etiam  in  eo*  quid 
motus  omnes  in  lineis  continuis  fiunt  nufquam  abruptis. 
Plurimos  ejufmodi  motus  videmus.  ‘Planetas  et  co- 
metse  in  lineis  continuis  cur  (urn  peragUnt  fuum,  et  om* 
nes  retrogradationes  fiunt  paullatim,  ac  in  ftationibus 
Temper  exiguus  quidem  motus,  fed  tamen  habetur  fem- 
per,  atque  hine  etiam  dies  paullatim  per  aUroram  ve- 
nit,  per  vefpertinum  crepufculum  abit,  folis  diameter 
non  per  faltem,  fed  continuo  motu  fupra  horizontem 
afcendit,  vel  defcendit.  Gravia  itidem  oblique  pro- 
jefta  in  lineis  itidem  pariter  continuis  motus  exercerit 
fuos,  nimirum  in  parabolis  feclufa  aetis  refiftentia,  vel 
ea  confiderata,  in  orbibus  ad  hyperbolas  potius  acce- 
dentibus,  et  quidem  femper  cum  aliqua  exigua  obliqur* 
tate  projiciuntur,  cum  infinities  infinitam  improbabili- 
tatem  habeat  motus  accurate!  verticialis  inter  infinities 
infinitas  inclinationes,  licet  exiguas,  et  fub  fenfum  non 
cadentes,  fortuito  obveniens,  qui  quidem  motus  in  hy- 
pothefi  telluris  motae  a  parabolicis  plurimum  diftant, 
et  curvam  continuam  exhibent  etiam  pro  cafu  projec- 
tionis  accurate  verticalis,  quo  quiefcente  penitus  tellure, 
et  nulla  ventorum  vi  defleftente  motum,  haberetur, 
&fcenfus  re&ilineus,  vel  defcenfus.  Irnrno  omnes  alii 
motus  a  gravitate  pendentes,  omnes  ab  elafticitate,  a 
vi  magnetica,  continuitatem  itidem  Tervant,  cum  earn 
fervent  vires  illae  ipfe,  quibus  gignuntur.  Nam  gra- 
vitas, -cum  decre feat  in  ratione  reciproca  duplicata  dif- 
tantiarum,  et  diftantise  per  faltum  mutari  non  poflint, 
mutatur  per  omnes  intermedias  magnitudines.  Vide¬ 
mus  pariter  vim  magneticam  a  diftantirs  pendere  lege 
continual  vim  elafticam  ab  inflexione,  uti  in  laminis, 
vel  a  diftantia,  ut  in  particiilis  aeris  compreffi.  In  iis, 
et  omnibus  ejufmodi  viribus,  et  motibus,  quos  gig- 
nunt,  continuitas  habetur  femper,  tam  in  lineis,  qua 
defcribuntUr,  quam  in  velocitatibus,  qua  pariter  per 
omnes  intermedias  magnitudines  mutantur,  ut  videre 
eft  in  pendulis,  in  afcenfu  corporum  gravium,  et  in 
aliis  mille  ejufmodi,  in  quibus  mUtaftiones  velocitatis 
fiunt  gradatim,  nec  retro  curfus  refk&itur,  nifi  immi- 
nuta  velocitate  per  omnes  gradus.  Ea  diligentiffime 
continuitatem  fervant  omnia.  Hinc  nec  ulli  in  natura- 
libus  motibus  habentur  anguli,  fed  femper  mutatio  di- 
reftionis  fit  paullatim,  nec  vero  anguli  exadli  habentur 
corporibus  ipfis,  in  quibus  utcunque  videatur  tenuis 
acies,  vel  cufpis,  microfcopii  faltem  ope  videri  folet 
curvatura,  quam  etiam  habent  alvei  fluvicrum  femper, 
habent  arborum  folia,  et  frondes,  ac  rami,  habent  la- 


us,  we  are  at  liberty  to  apply  it  in  the  explanation  of 
phenomena.  Nay,  We  6re  by  the  fame  principle  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit  it  in  cafes  where  obfervation  fails  us 
becaufe  to  imagine  that  in  fuch  cafes  this  law  is  broken 
and  feme  other  is  adopted,  is  to  tranfgrefs  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  true  philufophy  :  it  is  to 
multiply  caufes  unnecefiarily  j  it  is  to  limit  the  power 
of  the  Creator  by  the  imperfe&ion  of  our  oWn  fenfes; 

2nd  it  will  plunge  us  into  difficulties  which  no  effort  of 
human  reafon  will  remove.  Befides  this,  it  is  very  ea* 
fy  to  conceive  that  the  law  is  permanent  j  and  as  no 
abfurdity,  therefore,  accompanies  the  fuppofition,  and 
no  fatt  can  be  brought  to  overthrow  it,  whereas  the 
contrary  is  unfupported  by  any  fadt,  but  is  plainly  re¬ 
pugnant  to  all,  it  is  furely  rational  to  make  ufe  of  it, 
and  to  hold  it  as  the  general  principle,  till  fome  high¬ 
er  one  be  difcovered  on  which  it  depends. 

From  indu&ion  alone,  therefore,  we  may  infer  the  its  imfvcr- 
liniverfality  of  the  law  ‘  but  Bofcovich  has  other  argu- fality  evin* 
ments,  which  he  calls  pofitive,  to  fupport  and  evince  it.  cecl  a 
This  leads  us  to  the  fecond  queftion,  Does  this  tmiver-pofltlve  *r- 
fality  neceffarily  arife  from  the  nature  of  continuity  ? gument  * 
The  limit  which  joins  the  precedent  and  consequent  of 
any  thing,  is  common  to  both,  and  is  therefore  indivi- 
fible.  Thus  a  fuperficies  feparating  two  folids,  wants 
thicknefs,  and  is  that  in  which  a  tranfition  from  the 
one  to  the  other  occurs  ;  a  line  dividing  two  parts  of  a 
continued  fuperficies  wants  breadth  *,  a  point  diferimi- 
nating  two  fegments  of  a  continued  line  wants  every 
dimension.  So  it  is  with  regard  to  time,  for  the  limit 
of  two  conjundl  portions  is  common  to  both,  and  indi- 
vifiblfe  ;  and,  as  every  change  of  a  variable  quantity 
from  one  magnitude  to  another  muft  be  made  in  time, 
fo  every  change  muft  be  influenced  by  the  continuity  of 
time*  But  to  every  moment  of  time,  a  certain  magni¬ 


tude  of  the  variable  quantity  correfponds,  and  the  li¬ 
mit  of  two  moments  of  time  iscohimon  and  indivifible ; 
therefore,  the  limit  of  two  magnitudes  correfponding 
to  thefe  two  moments,  muft  be  common  and  indivifi¬ 
ble.  Moreover,  it  is  impoffible  for  any  quantity  to 
have  two  magnitudes  at  the  fame  time,  and  when  con¬ 
tinually  varying,  that  it  (hall  have  the  fame  magnitude 
&t  different  times;  much  more  impoffible,  therefore, 
that  in  the  limit  of  two  moments  of  time  it  (hall  have 
two  magnitudes,  the  one  correfponding  to  the  prece¬ 
dent,  and  the  other  to  the  confequent  moment,  or 
(hall  not  have  gone  through  the  intermediate  magni¬ 
tudes  in  the  intermediate  moments  of  time.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  a  body  cannot  have  two  velocities  at  the 
fame  time,  and  therefore  cannot  have  two  velocities  in 
the  limit  common  to  two  moments  of  time  ;  and  when 
continually  changing  its  velocity,  cannot  hare  the 

fame 
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Bofcovich’s  fame  velocity  in  different  moments  of  time,  but  mu  ft 
Syftemof  gQ  through  all  the  intermediate  velocities  in  the  inter- 
mediate  moments  of  time.  Hence  then,  in  pafling 
.  ■  —  _*  from  the  magnitude  8  to  the  magnitude  1 2,  the  va¬ 

riable  quantity  paffes  through  the  magnitudes  9,  10, 
1*.  In  going  from  the  velocity  7  to  the  velocity  II, 
a  body  muft  go  through  the  velocities  8,  9,  10.  The 
kicreafe  of  temperature  goes  on  gradually  :  the  mercu¬ 
ry  in  the  thermometer  rifes  gradually.,  going  through 
every  intermediate -degree  from  one  to  another.  Now 
as  this  reafoning  is  uninfluenced  by  any  confiderations 
of  the  hardnefs,  foftnefs,  elafticity  or  other  property  of 
bodies  5  thefe,  it  is  evident,  do  not  influence  the  uni- 
verfality  of  the  law  as  refulting  from  the  nature  of  con¬ 
tinuity. 

From  thefe  arguments,  therefore,  and  from  induc¬ 
tion,  Bofcovich  concludes,  that  the  law  of  continuity 
is  effentially  univerfal,  and  that  a  breach  of  it  is  meta- 
phyfically  impoflible.  The  ufe  made  of  this  dedu&ion 
^  in  explaining  the  collifion  of  bodies,  muft  at  once  be 
therefore  underftood  by  our  philofophical  readers.  If  in  this 
actual  con-  and  all  other  phenomena,  the  law  of  continuity  is  pre- 
tadt  impof-  ferved,  there  can  no  aftual  contafl  take  place  amongft 
bodies  ;  and  it  is  from  the  univerfality  of  the  law  fo 
eftablifhed  that  Bofcovich  derives  this  original  princi¬ 
ple  of  his  theory. 

To  apply  this  then  in, the  collifion  of  bodies,  we  ar¬ 
gue  in  the  following  manner.  Since  the  bodies  can¬ 
not  come  into  immediate  -conta&  with  the  preceding 
velocities,  it  is  neceffary  that  their  refpe£live  velocities 
be  changed  before  conta£l,  that  either  the  velocity  of 
the  antecedent  body  (hall  be  augmented,  or  that  the 
velocity  of  the  confequent  -body  fhall  be  diminifhed,  or 
that  both  of  thefe  changes  fhall  occur.  Now  the 
caufe  operating  betwixt  the  bodies,  fo  as  to  retard  the 
one,  and  to  accelerate  the  other,  muft  be  a  power, 
and  muft  a£l  from  the  bodies,  and  muft  alfo  be  fufE- 
cient  to  overcome  the  greateft  velocities  with  which 
the  bodies  tend  to  unite,  and  be  mutual,  becaufe  ac¬ 
tion  and  re-aftion  are  equal.  In  fine,  this  is  the  inte¬ 
rior  repulfive  power  according  to  the  definition.  This 
mode  of  explaining  the  phenomena,  we  may  obferve, 
is  general,  Teeing  that  no  hardnefs,  foftnefs,  or  elafti¬ 
city  of  the  bodies,  has  any  influence  on  the  general 
principle  from  which  it  is  deduced  ;  but  thefe  proper¬ 
ties  will  influence  the  particular  cafes  of  the  phenome¬ 
non,  and  caufe  certain  modifications,  which,  however, 
do  not  concern  us  at  prefent. 

In  this  manner  we  derive  evidence  for  the  exiftence 
of  the  interior  repulfive  power.;  but  for  this  we  have 
alfo  the  light  of  induction  to  aflift  us,  as  we  fhall  prove 
in  the  conclufion  of  our  article. 

As  the  repulfive  power  may  be  increafed  to  infinity, 
by  diminifliing  to  infinity  the  diftance  betwixt  the  a- 
toms  of  matter,  it  is  obvious,  that  no  part  of  matter 
can  be  contiguous  to  another  part  ;  from  which  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  .primary  elements  of  matter  are  fimple 
Inextenfion  and  uncompounded.  From  fimilar  arguments,  and 
toms6  ^  ^rom  uthers  deduced  from  the  abfurdities  involved  in 
the  contrary  fuppofition,  Bofcovich  maintains,  that 
they  are  alfo  inextended  and  indivifible. 

The  exiftence  of  an  attractive  power  is  allowed  on 
all  hands ;  we  need  not  therefore  enumerate  Bofco¬ 
vich ’s  arguments  on  the  fubje6L  For  proofs  of  the 
You  IV.  Part  I. 
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tranfitions  from  one  power  to  another,  we  are  referred  Bafcovkfc’s 
to  the  phenomena  of  effervefeence,  fermentation,  co-  Syfttna  of 
hefion,  & c.  ;  the  confideration  of  which  belongs  to  Natural 
the  third  part  of  our  fubjeft.  _ 

To  prove  the  homogeneity  of  the  atoms,  Bofcovich  xs 
makes  ufe  of  the  fame  reafons  which  have  been  em-  Homo&e- 
ployed  by  other  philofophers  ;  and  he  removes  the  ob-neity  °f  the 
jedlions  made  to  it  by  Leibnitz,  on  the  principle  of 
the  fufticient  reafon,  and  the  vifible  diverfity  of  bo¬ 
dies  :  the  former  he  contends  to  be  {afe,  being  found¬ 
ed  on  that  do£lrine  of  neceffity  which  Leibnitz  main¬ 
tained  ;  and  with  refpe&  to  the  latter,  he  deferibes  a 
beautiful  and  linking  analogy,  which  we  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  tranferibing.  ^ 

“  Fieri  poffent  nigricantes  literse,  non  du£lu  atra- 
menti  continue,  fed  pun&ulis  rotundis  nigricantibus, 
et  ita  parum  a  fe  invicem  remotis,  ut  intervalla  non 
nifi  ope  miferofeopii  difeerni  pofi’ent,  et  quidem  ipfte 
literarum  formas  pro  ty pis  fieri  poffent  ex  ejufmodi  ro¬ 
tundis  fibi  proximis  cufpidibus  conftantes.  Concipia- 
tur  ingens  qusedam  bibliotheca,  cujus  omnes  libri  con- 
ftarent  litexis  impreftis,  ac  fit  incredibilis  in  ea  multi- 
tudo  librorum  confcriptorum  linguis  variis,  in  quibus 
omnibus  forma  ehara&erum  fit  eadem.  Si  qnis  ferip- 
turse  hujufmodi  et  linguarum  ignarus  circa  ejufmodi  li- 
bros,  quos  omnes  a  fe  invicem  diferepantes  intucretur, 
obfervationem  inftkueret  cum  diligenti  contemplatione, 
primo  quidem  inveniret  vocum  farraginem  quandam, 
quae  irrquibufdam  libris  occurrerent  feepe,  cum  in  aliis 
nufquam  apparerent,  et  inde  lexica  poffet  qusedam 
componcre  totidem  numero,  qunt  idiomata  funt,  in 
quibus  fingulis  omnes  ejufdem  idiomatis  voces  reperi- 
rentur,  quse  quidem  numero  admodum  pauca  effent, 
diferimine  ill©  ingenti  tot,  tam  variorum  librorum  re¬ 
dact  o  ad  illud  ufque  adeo  minus  diferimen,  quod  con- 
tinerentur  lexicis  illis,  et  haberetur  in  vocibus  ipfa  lexi¬ 
ca  conftituentibus.  At  inquifitione  promota,  facile  ad- 
verteret,  omnes  illas  tam  varias  voces  con  ft  are  ex  24 
tantummodo  diverfis  literis,  diferimen  aliquod  inter  fe 
habentibus  in  dueftu  linearum,  quibus  formantur,  qua- 
rumxombinatio  diverfa  pareret  omnes  illas  voces  tam 
varias,  ut  earum  combinatio  libros  efformaret  ufque 
adeo  magis  a  fe  invicem  diferepantes.  Et  ille  quidem 
fi  aliud  quodcunque  fine  microfcopio  examen  inftitueret, 
nullum  aliud  inveniret  magis  adhuc  fimile  elementorum 
genus,  ex  quibus  diverfa  ratione  combinatis  orirentur 
ipfse  literse ;  at  microfcopio  arrepto,  intueretur  utique 
illam  ipfam  literarum  compofitionem  e  pun<ftis  illis  ro¬ 
tundis  prorftis  homogeneis,  quorum  fola  diverfa  pofitio 
ac  diftributio  literas  exhiberet.  Haec  mihi  qusedam 
imago  videtur  effe  e’orum  quse  cernimus  in  natura. 

Tam  multi,  tam  vurii,  illi  libri  corpora  funt,  et  quae  ad 
diverfa  pertinent  regna,  funt  tanquam  diverfis  confcrip- 
ta  linguis.  Horum  omnium  chemica  analyfis  princU. 
pia  qusedam  invenit  minus  inter  fe  difformia,  quam  finF 
libri,  nimirum  voces.  Hsec  tamen  ipfie  inter  fe  ha- 
bent  diferimen  aliquod,  ut  tam  multas  oleorum,  terra- 
rum,  falium  fpecies  eruit  chemica  analyfis  e  diverfis 
corporibus.  <Ulterior  analyfis  horum  veluti  vocum  li¬ 
teras  minus  adhuc  inter  fe  difformes  inveniret,  et 
ultima  juxta  theoriam  meam  deveniret  ad  homogenea 
pun&ula,  quae  ut  illi  circuli  nigri  literas,  ita  ipfa  di- 
verfas  diverforum  corporum  .particulas  per  folam  dif- 
pofition^m  diverfam  efformarent :  ufque  adeo  analogia 
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ex  ipfa  naturae  confideratione  derivata  non  ad  diffor- 
mitatem,  fed  ad  conformitatem  elementorum  nos  du- 
cit.”  ( Theoria .  p.  49.) 

It  is  from  thefe  fimple  principles  ■which  we  have 
enumerated  that  Bofcovich  deduces  analytically  the 
whole  of  his  fyftem  3  and  he  now  proceeds  to  remove 
or  explain  awaf  the  objections  to  it. 

It  has  been  objected  in  the  firft  place  to  the  mutual 
powers,  that  they  are  occult  qualities,  and  that  they 
induce  aCtion  at  a  diftance.  But  in  reply,  fo  far  from 
being  occult  they  are  very  manifeft,  an  idea  of  them 
can  eafily  be  formed,  their  exiftence  is  evinced  by  a 
pofitive  argument,  and  their  effeCts  are  continually  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes  3  we  may  add  alfo,  that  the  fame  objec¬ 
tion  was  made  to  the  Newtonian  attraction,  and  that 
the  fame  arguments  ferve  to  remove  it  from  both.  As 
to  the  mutual  powers  inducing  aClion  at  a  diftance, 
much  indeed  may  be  faid,  but  it  is  very  queftionable  if 
all  that  can  be  faid  will  ever  clear  up  the  obfcurity 
that  perpetually  involves  this  inextricable  phenomenon. 
We  referve  fome  remarks  on  the  commonly  received 
notions  on  the  fubjedt,  for  our  conclufion  3  in  the  mean 
time,  we  may  affirm,  that  it  is  as  eafy  to  conceive  motion 
produced  by  the  powers  we  have  fpoken  of,  i.  e.  at  a 
diftance,  as  produced  by  immediate  impulfe.  We 
know,  indeed,  that  till  of  late,  philofophers  were  ac- 
cuftomed  to  confider  the  connexion  between  impulfe 
and  motion  fo  effential,  and  their  notions  on  the  fub- 
jedt  fo  clear  and  fundamental,  that  whenever  they 
could  reduce  any  phenomenon  to  that  predicament, 
they  flattered  them  Pelves  every  difficulty  vanifhed,  and 
consequently  farther  inveftigation  was  fuperfluous.  But 
we  alfo  know,  that  till  of  late,  water  was  held  to  be  a 
fimple  body,  and  that  when  it  could  be  (hewn  to  arife 
in  any  chemical  experiment,  it  was  cuftomary  in  che- 
mifts  to  believe  it  had  previoufly  exifted  in  the  fubjedls 
of  their  experiment.  Do  we  coincide  in  this  belief  in 
the  prefent  day  ? 

It  has  been  objedled,  that  the  theory  itfelf  admits  a 
fudden  tranfition  from  one  power  to  another 3  but  a 
due  infpedtion  of  the  curve,  and  the  explanation  of  it 
which  we  have  given,  will  convince  that  this  is  impof- 
fible,  for  that  every  change  is  made  by  pafting  through 
every  intermediate  degree. 

The  principal  objedtions,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pelled,  have  been  made  to  the  rejection  of  contadl,  to 
the  inextenfion  of  the  atoms,  and  to  their  indivifibility. 
But  it  is  allowed,  that  bodies  approach  fo  near  to  each 
other,  as  to  leave  no  fenfible  diftance  between  them  3 
and  that  the  refiftance  which  w»  experience  is  made  by 
the  repulfive  power  which  gives  us  the  fame  fenfation 
as  adlual  conta£f.  We  can  form  n6  idea,  it  is  true, 
of  an  inextended  indivifible  atom  of  matter,  becaufe  all 
our  ideas  of  matter  are  affociated  with  extenfion  and 
parts  ;  and  fo  difficult  is  it  to  break  the  affociation,  we 
imagine  thefe  are  effential  to  it.  Bofcovich  directs  us 
to  confider  the  nature  of  a  mathematical  point,  in 
which  there  is  involved  no  notion  of  extenfion  or 
parts,  and  that  from  this  we  can  form  no  idea  of  an 
inextended  atom.  The  notion  of  an  inextended  and 
fimple  atom  is  not  peculiar  to  the  theory  of  Bofcovich. 
Zeno  and  his  followers  among  the  ancients,  and  the 
modern  Leibnitzians,  adopted  it.  But  Bofcovich,  by 
denying  adlual  contadl  and  continued  extenfion,  gets  rid 
of  the  abfurdities  which  refulted  from  their  opinions. 
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Some  have  afferted  that  the  atoms  of  this  theory  do  Bofcovich’s 
not  differ  from  fpirits,  becaufe  they  have  not  extenfion,  Syftem  of 
which  is  the  charadleriftic  of  matter.  Does  then  ex-  Natural 
tcnfion  conftitute  matter,  and  the  want  of  it  fpirit  ? 

We  apprehend  not.  The  difcrimination  of  matter  and  "  v 
fpirit  confifts  in  thefe  two  circumftances :  the  former 
is  perceptible  by  our  fenfes,  and  is  incapable  of  thought 
and  volition  3  whereas,  the  latter  does  not  affedl  our 
fenfes,  but  can  both  think  and  will.  But  the  percep¬ 
tibility  of  matter  arifes  from  its  impenetrability,  not 
from  continued  extenfion.  Befides  this,  the  atoms 
have  repulfive  and  attradlive  powers,  though  they 
do  not  therefore  refemble  fpirit.  For  were  we  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  exiftence  of  a  kind  of  being  poffeffed  of  thefe 
adlive  powers,  conjoined  with  inertia,  and  having  at  the 
fame  time  cogitation  and  volition  $  it  would  neither  be 
matter  nor  fpirit,  but  a  lertium  quid ,  diftinguiflied  from 
the  former  by  cogitation  and  volition,  and  from  the 
latter  by  inertia,  and  by  powers  which  induce  impene¬ 
trability. 

Bofcovich  treats  the  other  metaphyfical  objedlions  to 
his  theory  in  a  fimilar  manner  3  but  we  think*  it  very 
unneceffary  to  dwell  longer  on  them,  and  fliall  there¬ 
fore  proceed  to  the  feeond  part  of  our  fubjedl. 

II,  We  are  obliged  to  be  concife  in  our  account  ofApplica- 
the  application  of  the  theory  to  mechanics,  becaufe,  ^on  \°  me“ 
though  very  valuable  in  itfelf,  it  can  hardly  be  a.c^an^cs‘* 
bridged,  and  would  prove  interefting  to  thofe  only  who 
are  verfed  in  mechanical  fcience.  There  remains,  how¬ 
ever,  fome  farther  circumftances  of  the  curve  to  be 
confidered,  which  are  effential  to  the  fully  underftand- 
ing  the  theory  itfelf,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to 
be  applied  either  to  mechanics  or  to  phyfics.  We  pro- 
pofe  to  deliver  them  in  this  place  in  conformity  with 
our  author’s  plan,  though  they  are  equally  fuitable  to 
any  of  the  three  parts. 

The  circumftances  we  mean  are  of  three  kinds.  Further  re- 
I  ft,  The  arches  of  the  curve.  2dly,  The  areas  com- marks  on 
prehended  betwixt  the  axis,  and  the  arches  which  the tlie  Gurve» 
ordinates  generate  by  continually  flowing.  3dly,  The 
points  in  which  the  curve  cuts  the  axis.  "  22 

1.  The  arches  are  either  repulfive  or  attradlive,  ac-  Arches, 
cording  as  they  arefituated  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  ax¬ 
is  with  the  afymptotic  limb  ED,  or  on  the  fide  uppo- 

fite,  and  terminate  the  ordinates  exhibiting  the  repul¬ 
five  or  the  attradlive  powers.  The  arches  may  bend 
towards  the  axis,  and  turn  again  from  it  without  touch¬ 
ing  or  cutting  it,  as  in  the  arch  P  e  f ;  this  bending  may 
be  repeated,  and  may  occur  on  either  fide  of  the  axis, 
and  it  may  admit  of  many  varieties  in  figure  and  fize, 
fo  as  to  exprefs  every  poflible  adlion  and  mode  of  ac- 
tion.  #  23 

2.  The  areas  may  be  of  any  magnitude,  however  Areas, 
great  or  fmall,  or  they  may  be  infinite,  according  as 

the  arches  depart  more  or  lefs  from  the  axis,  or  become 
afymptotical  with  refpedl  to  it.  The  abfeiffes  repre- 
fent  the  diftances  betwixt  the  atoms,  and  the  ordinates 
the  prefent  force  by  which  they  are  adling :  the  areas 
which  the  ordinates  run  through,  exprefs  the  increment  or 
the  decrement  of  the  fquares  of  the  velocities  which  are 
generated.  From  thefe  principles  it  is  eafy  to  fee  in  what 
manner  the  dodlrine  of  dynamics  may  be  applied  in 
the  theory.  And  from  this  very  circumftance  it  is  . 
clear  that  this  theory  does  not  interfere  with  principles 
in  mechanics  which  are  deduced  from  reafoning  ab- 
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ftra&edly  on  fpace,  velocity,  and  time,  and  in  which 
the  nature  and  properties  of  matter  have  no  place. 
This  remark  is  momentous,  becaufe  it  ferves  us  in  form¬ 
ing  an  adequate  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  theory, 
and  it  completely  overthrows  the  fcepticifm  concerning 
mechanical  knowledge  into  which  fome  have  been  led 
by  imperfe&ly  underftanding  the  objedl  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Bofcovich.  We  beg  to  imprefs  this  on  the 
minds  of  our  readers,  and  to  allure  them,  that  though 
the  theory  of  Bofcovich  be  mod  fatisfa&orily  eftablifh- 
ed,  there  will  not  one  fundamental  principle  in  the  fci- 
ence  of  mechanics  be  overturned.  This  will  no  doubt 
mortify  the  ignorant  fceptic,  but  it  will  animate  the 
true  ftudent  to  greater  exertions,  and  it  may  open  to 
him  a  field  in  which  glory  and  fame  remain  yet  to  be 
reaped.  To  return,  the  afymptotic  area  included  be¬ 
twixt  any  afymptote  and  ordinate  may  be  cither  infi¬ 
nite,  or  finite  of  any  magnitude  however  great  or 
fmall  :  or,  more  generally,  the  area  is  infinite  if  the 
ordinate  increafes  in  the  fimple  reciprocal  ratio  ;  but 
if  the  ratio  be  lefs  in  any  degree,  the  area  is  finite. 

3.  The  points  in  which  the  curve  cuts  the  axis  are  of 
two  kinds,  one  where  the  tranfition  is  from  repulfion  to 
attra&ion,  the  other  where  it  is  from  attradlion  to  re¬ 
pulfion.  Now  thefe  are  called  limits,  and  though  they 
have  fomething  common  with  each  other,  yet  do  they 
elfentially  differ.  They  have  this  in  common,  that  if 
two  atoms  be  placed  at  the  diftance  of  any  limits  from 
each  other,  no  mutual  power  is  exerted  by  them  ;  con- 
fequently  if  they  are  refpe&ively  at  red,  they  continue 
fo.  But  if  they  be  moved  from  their  refpedlive  reft, 
then  an  effential  difference  is  obfervable  betwixt  thefe 
two  kinds  of  limits.  In  the  limit  of  the  firft  kind,  viz. 
where  the  tranfition  is  from  repulfion  to  attra&ion,  the 
atoms  refill  further  feparation,  and  endeavour  to  regain 
their  former  diftance  by  the  attractive  power  then  ope¬ 
rating  *,  and  they  refift  nearer  approach  then  the  limit, 
and  endeavour  to  regain  their  former  diftance,  by  the 
repulfive  power  then  operating.  This  therefore  is  cal¬ 
led  a  limit  of  cohefion ,  feeing  that  if  an  atom  be  any 
way  removed  from  it,  it  endeavours  to  regain  it. 

But  in  the  limit  of  the  fecond  kind,  if  the  diftance 
betwixt  the  atoms  be  in  the  leaft  increafed,  then  will 
thefe  atoms  tend  from  each  other  more  and  more,  by  the 
repulfive  power  then  operating  ;  and  if  the  diftance  be¬ 
twixt  them  be  in  the  leaft  diminifhed,  then  they  will 
tend  to  each  other  more  and  more,  by  the  attractive 
power  then  operating.  This  therefore  is  called  a  limit 
cf  non-cohefion ,  feeing  that  if  an  atom  be  any  way  re¬ 
moved  from,  it  departs  more  and  more  from  it.  Now 
the  limits  of  cohefion  may  be  very  ftrongor  very  weak; 
for  if  the  curve  cuts  the  axis  perpendicularly,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  ordinates  on  each  fide  of  the  limit  are 
the  greateft,  and  therefore  the  forces  which  they  ex- 
prefs  the  greateft.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  curve 
cuts  the  axis  in  a  very  fmall  angle,  it  is  alfo  evident 
that  the  ordinates  on  each  fide  of  the  limit  are  very 
fmall,  and  therefore  the  forces  which  they  exprefs  very 
fmall,  and  thefe  in  any  proportion.  Of  the  limits 
of  non-cohefion  we  may  obferve  that,  in  a  fimilar  man¬ 
ner,  according  to  the  angle  formed  by  the  curve  in 
cutting  the  axis  at  the  points  reprefenting  them,  the 
atoms  will  recede  from,  or  acede  to  each  other  with 
greater  or  fmaller  velocity,  when  their  refpeCtive  di¬ 
ftance  is  changed. 
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The  remarks  which  we  have  now  made,  together  Bofcoviclfs 
with  the  former  explanation  of  the  curve,  are  fufficient  Syftcm  of 
to  acquaint  our  readers  with  the  general  principles  of  p^at^r^ 
the  theory,  and  will  ferve  to  exhibit  the  manner  in  0  *  y.* 

which  it  may  be  applied  to  mechanics  and  to  phyfics. 

Of  the  former,  we  have  already  mentioned,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  give  even  an  abridgement  ;  we  propofe  then  to 
employ  the  remainder  of  this  part  in  enumerating  the 
particular  fubje&s  in  mechanics  to  which  our  author 
has  applied  his  theory,  and  in  giving  our  opinion  of  the 
degree  of  fuccefs  with  which  his  application  is  attend¬ 
ed.  27 

He  commences  by  fhowing  in  what  manner  maffes  Combina- 
of  matter  may  be  formed  by  the  atoms,  fuppofing  them  ^ons  tbe 
endowed  with  the  powers  of  repulfion  and  attraction  -atoms 
and  firft  of  the  combination  of  two  atoms,  then  of  three, 
and  fo  to  the  moft  complicated  bodies.  He  proves 
that  the  maffes  fo  formed  will  be  poffeffed  of  different 
properties,  in  confequence  of  the  difpofition  of  the 
powers  which  in  certain  cafes  will  always  attract,  in 
others  always  repel,  and  in  others  again  will  do  nei¬ 
ther,  i.  e.  will  be  neutral.  From  thefe  differences  will 
neceffarily  refult  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of  the  action 
of  different  maffes,  and  tliefe  fo  endlefs  and  diverfified, 
as  to  include  every  poffible  phenomenon  in  nature.  It 
is  eafy  to  conceive  that  the  varieties  in  figure  will  rea¬ 
dily  refult  from  the  pofition  of  the  atoms,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  powers  in  refpect  to  each  other.  Thus 
a  pyramid  may  be  formed  of  four  atoms,  and  a  cube  of 
eight;  thefe  fmaller  or  primary  maffes  may  be  com-  28 
bined  to  form  fecondary,  and  fo  on  to  any  order.  Re- forming  dif- 
gular  and  irregular  bodies  will  thence  be  formed;  and^!rent  bo’* 
yet  it  may  be  fliown  that  the  moft  irregular  and  com-  1CS* 
plicated  may  be  reduced  to  the  primary  or  original 
forms,  from  whence  they  were  conftruCted.  The  cry- 
ftallization  of  falts,  for  example,  may  in  this  manner  be 
accounted  for,  and  the  reduction  of  them  into  the  pri¬ 
mitive  forms  be  explained  on  the  principles  of  the  the¬ 
ory.  Thefe  phenomena  imply  compofition  and  equili¬ 
brium  of  forces,  which  ftriClly  belong  to  mechanics  ; 
our  author  therefore  proceeds  toconfider  thefe  and  other 
fubjeCts  connected  with  them  :  as  the  centre  of  gravi¬ 
ty  ;  the  equality  of  aCtion  and  reaction;  the  collifion  of 
bodies  ;  the  centre  of  equilibrium  ;  the  centre  of  ofcil-  2$ 
tation  ;  the  centre  of  percuflion.  In  all  of  thefe  we  caufing  the 
may  obferve  his  law  of  the  forces  is  ftriCtly  applicable;  mecbanicai 
that  by  it  fome  very  difficult  problems  are  folved,  and  Pbenomena* 
fome  intricate  phenomena  explained,  with  an  accuracy 
and  precifion  highly  creditable  to  Bofcovich,  and 
ftrongly  prefumptive  of  the  value  of  his  theory.  The 
formulas  which  his  inveftigations  afford  are  certainly 
curious  and  interefting  to  the  fpeculative,  and  may  be 
ufeful  to  the  practical  mechanic.  He  adds  a  few  re¬ 
marks  on  the  preffure  and  velocity  of  fluids,  which  are 
equally  clear,  and  in  our  opinion  fatisfa&ory. 

III.  We  have  already  anticipated  fome  of  the  prin- Application 
ciples  which  more  properly  belong  to  this  part,  in t0  phyfics. 
which  we  confider  his  application  of  the  theory  to  phy¬ 
fics.  This  neceffarily  comprehends  all  the  general  pro¬ 
perties  of  matter,  fome  of  which  have  already  engaged 
our  attention  when  treating  of  the  analytic  deduction 
and  vindication  of  the  theory,  but  ftill  require  fome 
particular  obfervations. 

The  impenetrability  of  the  atoms  is  a  neceffary  con- Impenetra-. 
fe^uence  of  the  interior  repulfive  power  increafing  asblllty* 
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Bufoovich’s  the  diftance  diminiihes;  but  it  alfe  arifes  from  the  in- 
Syftem  of  extenfion  of  the  atoms,  and  their  indi viability  :  becaufe 
Philofonhy  as  ^Pace  *s  infinitely  divifible,  it  is  infinitely  improbable 

< - -  '  that  any  two  atoms  fhould  ever  meet  in  the  fame  part 

of  it,  though  no  repulfive  power  exifled,  feeing  that 
they  may  move  in  an  infinite  number  of  the  parts  of 
fpace  which  are  unoccupied.  So  that,  independent  of 
any  repulfive  power,  it  is  infinitely  improbable  that  any 
compenetration  fhould  occur. 

Phyfical  extenfion  neceffarily  arifes  from  the  impene¬ 
trability  of  the  atoms  3  becaufe  by  it  no  two  atoms  can 
occupy  the  fame  part  of  fpace,  and  are  therefore  kept 
without  each  other  3  but  it  is  not  mathematical  or  con¬ 
tinued  extenfion,  feeing  that  feme  fpace  muff  intervene- 
betwixt  all  the  atoms.  Our  fenfes,  it  is  true,  cannot 
perceive  this  fpace  on  account  of  its  finallnefs  3  no  more 
can  l hey  perceive  the  diftances  betwixt  the  particles  of 
water  or  other  fluid,  and  yet  from  certain  phenomena  it 
is  demonftrable  that  fuch  diflances  exift. 

From  extenfion  ari fe%jigurability feeing  that  by  the 
combination  of  the  atoms  certain  forms  mull  be  produ¬ 
ced  :  it  can  b,e  eafily  fhewn  that,  on  account  of  the  va^ 
rious  limits  of  cohefion,  there  may  be  very  different 
quantities,  of  matter  under  the  fame  figure  3  and  this 
involves,  the  confideration  of  denfity .  The  mafs  of  a. 
body  is.  the  whole  quantity  of  matter  pertaining  to  it, 
or  the  number  of  atoms  which  compofe  it.  But  it  may 
be  remarked  that  our.  idea  of  the  mafs  is  very  vague, 
arbitrary,  and  confufed*  owing  to  the  apparent  hetero-> 
geneity  of  bodies. 

The.  inertia  of  bodies  is  the  confequence  of  the  inertia 
of  the  atoms  and  of  the  mutual  powers  3  and  by  it  we 
underftand  the  determination  to  perfevere  in  the  fame 
ftate  of  •reft  or  uniform  motion  in  a  right  line,  unlefs- 
forced  by  fometliing  external  to  change  from  it 

Mobility,  one  of  the  general  properties  of  bodies,  be¬ 
ing  effential  to  the  atoms,  is  fo  to  the  malfes  formed  of 
them.  It  is  a  confequence,  of  the  mutual  powers  of 
the  theory.  Now  all  the  motion  we  obferve  is  merely 
relative,  either  in  refpedi:  of  the  earth,  the  planetary 
fyftem,  or  the  fyftem  of  the  fixed  ftars.  From  this, 
perhaps  we,  may  derive  an  argument  for  the  univerfality 
of  the  law  of  continuity  in  the  cafe  of  motion,  feeing 
that'  the  infiances  where  the  law  appears  to  be  broken, 
mult  be  explained  by  the  combined  influence  of  mov¬ 
ing  powers  which  a£t  continually  and  gradually  3  and 
that  there  is  not  one  example  of  abfolute  reft  in  the 
univerfe.. 

Though  continued  extenfion  and  divifibility  be  de¬ 
nied  to  the  atoms,  it'  is  allowed  that  they  may  be  in¬ 
finitely  compounded  3  and  hence  componibility;  is  con- 
trafted  with  divifibility  in  the  theory. 

37  General  gravity,  according  to  the  Newtonian  prin- 

Gravity.  oiples,  is  allowed  in  this  theory,  as  we  have  before  men* 

.  tioned  3  and  we  may  now  remark,  that  the  objection 

urged  againft  it,  as  tending  to  produce  an  aggregate 
of  all  the  matter  in  the  univerfe,  by  drawing,  the- 
planets,  comets,  and  fixed  ftars,  into  one  portion  of 
fpace,  may  be  obviated  by  fuppofing  that  a  repulfive 
power  fucceeds  the  attractive  after  it  has  reached  to 
the  comets  of  our  fyftem  3  or  that  as  by  the  curve,  the 
limb  T  ps  Y  ceafes  to  be  afymptotical,  and  cuts  the 
axis  fo  as  to  exhibit  an  arch  of  repulfion  on  the  oppofite 
jjide. 

Of  all  the  general  properties  of  matter,  that  of  cq« 
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hefion  is  moil  fimply  and  beautifully  explained  by  this  Eofcovfeh’a 
theory  3  but  as  we  have  already  fpoken  of  its  limits  and  Sytiem  of 
their  varieties,  we  need  not  now  enlarge  on  it.  We  Natural 
have  to  confider  certain  other  properties  of  bodies,  which  fhuQf°phy. 
from. not  being  general  have  been  called  fecondary.  Of  ^ 8~ 

thefe,  the  principal  are  folidity  and  fluidity.  Cohelion. 

Fluidity \ — -Bofcovich  imagines  that  the  particles  of  39 
fluid  bodies  are  fpherical,  and  that  their  forces  are Fluidity* 
more  directed  to  their  centres  than  to  their  furfaces  3 
by  which  motion  is  allowed  freely  when  any  force  is 
applied  to  them  from  without  3  and  that  when  at  reft 
all  the  particles  are  in  equilibrium  in  refpett  of  each 
other,  but  that  the  preffure  of  incumbent  bodies,  and 
containing  veflels,  always  caufes  feme  deviation  from  it. 

He  fays,  there  are  three  kinds  of  fluids :  one  in  which 
the  particles  or  malTules  have  no  mutual  power  3  one, 
in  which  they  have  repulfive  power,  and  the  other  in 
which  they  have  an  attractive  power.  Of  the  fir  ft  we 
have  examples  in  fand.and  fine  powders  ;  of  the  fecond 
are  the  elaftic  fluids,  as  air  3  and  of  the  third,  all  li-. 
quors,  as  water,  mercury,  &c.  Now  thefe  three  kinds 
are  produced  by  the  original  differences  in  the  primary 
particles  which  compofe  them  3  and  we  are  able  on  the, 
principles  of  the  theory  to  fpecify  the  caufes  of  the  di- 
verfity  in  the  phenomena  which  they  exhibit* 

Solidity  is  the  confequence  of  the  irregular  figure  ofsolklky, 
the  particles  and  their  great  deviation  from  fphericity,  by, 
which  free  motion  among  them  is  prevented,  and  their 
cohefion  better  fecured.  Now  the  diverfity  in felids 
arifes  from  the  various  degrees  of  ftrength  in  the.  li¬ 
mits  of  cohefion  3  and,, the  fame  principles  will  give 
rife  to  a  clafs-  of  bodies  intermediate  betwixt  felids  and 
fluids,  viz.  the  vifeous,  whofe  particles  attract  each 
other  more  ftrongly  fthan  the  fluids,  and  not  fo  ftrongly 
as  the  felids. 

If  we  imagine  the  particles  to  be  fo  formed  as  to  OrgaUza- 
attract  on  feme  fides,  and  to  repel  on  others,  and  to  at-tion. 
traCl  certain  particles  fimilarly  conftru&ed,  and  to  re¬ 
pel  others,  we  may  conceive  in  what  manner  the  re¬ 
gular  bodfe s  denominated  organi%ed  are  compounded  3 
and  for  thefe  the  varieties  admitted  , in  the  limits' of  co- 
hefion,  fituation,^and  combination  of  atoms,  will  abun¬ 
dantly.  fuffice.  Humidity  is  only  relative,  feeing  that 
water,  e..  g.  adheres  to  our  fingers,  and  may  be  eafily, 
fpread  out  on  glafs,  wood,  &c.  whereas  it  does  not 
a  ffe Cl  oleaginous  and  refinous  bodies:  now  this  is  in 
confequence  of  the  partial  arrangement  of  the  powers 
in  different  bodies,  and  the  varieties  in  the  combination, 

&t.c.  of  the  particles. „ 

Of  the.  chemical  operations  Bofcovich  remarks  in  Chemical 
general,  that  they  may  be  all  traced  to  the  fame  prin-  phenomena., 
ciple,  the  law  of,  the  forces,  and  the  differences  in  the- 
particles  which  thence  arife  5  and  that  were  they  fub- 
je&ed  to  the  obfervation  of  our  fenfes,  a,  general  rea- 
fon  for  them  would  be  difeovered  3  but  for  this  there  are, 
required  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the.  texture  of  all 
the  particles,  and  a  power  of  geometry  and  analyfis 
which  far  exceeds  the  human  mind.  He  explains  feme 
of  them  in  the  following  manner  And  firft  of  felution. 

The  particles  of  feme  felids  have  a  lefs  attraction  for 
each  other  than  for  the  particles  of  feme  fluids,  and. 
confequently  when  thefe'  are  applied  to  .  each  other, 
the  particles  of  the  former  will  leparate  and  combine 
with  thofe  of  the  latter,  fo  as  to  form  a  mixture  in, 
which  the  two  bodies  are  fufpended  iu  combination. 

But 
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Sofeovlch’s  But  the  reparation  of  the  particles  cf  the  folid  can  on- 
Sylteoi  of  ly  take  place  fo  long  as  the  particles  of  the  fluid  are 
^Natural  jn  fphere  Gf  their  attra£lion  ;  and  when  either  of 
Jhilofophy.  t^em  get  bey0n(i  or  w}ien  the  attra&ion  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  fo  formed,  becomes  equivalent  to  the  attraction 
of  the  particles  of  the  folid  for  each"  other,  then  no 
more  folution  will  take  place,  and  the  menftruum  is 
fa i d  to  be  faturated.  But  if  into  this  mixture  another 
folid,  "whofe  particles  have  a  greater  attraction  for  the 
menflruum  than  thofe  of  the  former,  be  thrown,  then 
the  menflruum  will  leave  the  former  folid,  or  its  par¬ 
ticles,  and  adhere  or  combine  with  the  latter }  in 
wbiqljgcafe  the  former  folid  in  the  form  of  powder  will 
fall  tothe  bottom,  or  what  is  called  precipitation  will 
occur.  In  fhort,  he  gives  pretty  nearly  the  common 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  *,  and  on  fimilar  princi¬ 
ples  he  accounts  for  the  mixture  of  fluids.  Now  if  thje 
particles  of  two  fluids  which  are  mixed  together,  come 
into  the  limits  of  cohefion,  a  folid  will  be  thereby  gene¬ 
rated,  of  which  we  have  fome  examples.  On  the  other 
hand,  two  folids  triturated  together  may  compofe  a  fluid, 
in  confequence  of  the  particles  of  each  departing  from 
the  limits  of  cohefion. 

If  we  confider  that  the  firfl  limb  of  the  curve  exhi¬ 
bits  impenetrability,  the  lafl  gravity,  and  the  interfec- 
tions  the  various  kinds  of.  cohefion,  we  may  form  fome 
notion  of  the  manner  in  tvhich  fermentation,  evapora¬ 
tion,  deflagration,  &c.  are  caufed^  for  whilft  atoms 
accede  to  each  other  with  any  velocity,  they  increafe 
the  velocity  in  every  attractive  arch,  but  they  dimi- 
nifli  it  in  every  repulfive  arch  \  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
whilft  they  recede  from  each  other,  they  increafe  it  in 
every  repulfive  arch,  and  diminiih  it  in  every  attrac¬ 
tive  arch,  until  in  the  former  cafe  they  arrive  at  a 
repulfive  arch,,  or  in  the  latter  an  attractive  one, 
which  is  fufficiently  flrong  to  extinguifli  the  whole 
velocity.  When  they  do  fo,  they  are  reflected  in 
the  fame  courfe,  and  ofcillate  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards.  Befides,  this,  if  bodies  compofed  of  particles 
which  have  different  properties,  in  confequence  of  the 
different  fituation  and  combination  of  the  powers*  be 
mixed  together,  an  agitation  among  them  muft  necef- 
farily  arife  in  order  to  obtain  an  equilibrium  w  hence  of- 
cillations,  perturbations  of  various  kinds,  will  follow, 
and  caufe  the  great  diverfity  of  phenomena  which,  are 
obferved.  Now  all  of  thefe  take  place  withirr  the 
fphere  of  general  gravity,  which  does  not  immediately 
influence  the  operations.  Subftances  which  are  dif- 
folved  may  not,  only  be  obtained  again  by  precipita¬ 
tion,  but  alfo  by  evaporation  of  the  menflruum  in 
which  they  are  diffolved.  In  this  latter  cafe  the  bodies 
generally  alfume  fome  regular  forms,  denominated 
cryftals.  Now  this  arifes  from  the  particles  coming 
gradually  into  the  fphere  of  the  attractive  power  of 
each  other,  and  confequently  attaining  to  fome  limit  of 
cohefion,  by  the  menflruum,  which  formerly  kept 
them  afunder,  being  gradually  removed  ;  whereas  in 
the  former  cafe,  where  we  obtain  them,  by  precipita¬ 
tion,  the  menflruum  is  fuddenly  removed  from  betwixt 
the  particles,  which  are  confequently  left  beyond  the 
fphere  of  attraction  of  each  other,  and  do  not  therefore 
alfume  any  regular  form.  It  will  follow  from  this, 
that  the  more  (lowly  evaporation  is  performed,  the  more 
regular  will  be  the  cryftals  which  are  depofited  j  and 
this  is  verified  by  obfervation. 


We  profefs  not  to  underftand  Bofcovich’s  notions  of Bofcovicfl*s 
the  nature  of  fire  5  but  left  our  readers  may  require  Syftem  of 
it,  we  beg  to  tranfcribe  his  own  words  :  “  Ignem  ego  Natural 
arbitror  effe  quoddam  fermentationis  genus,  quod  ac- 
quirat  vel  potiflimum,  vel  etiam  fola ^fulphurea  fubjlan -  ^ 

tia ,  cum  qua  fermentat  materia  lueis  vehementiflime,Fire. 
fi  in  fatis  magna  copia  eolleCta  fit.  Ignem  autem  vo- 
co  eum,  qui  non  tantum  rarefacit  motu  fuo,  fed  et  cale- 
facit,  etlucet^  quae  omnia  habentur,  quando  materia 
ilia  fulphurea  fatis  fermentefcit.”  And  he  obferves 
in  another  place,  that  if  fire  be  excited  only  by  a  fer¬ 
mentation  of- fulphureous  fubftance,  where  there  is  none 
of  this  fubftance  there  is  no  danger  of  fire  !  4^ 

Bofcovich  retains  the  Newtonian  opinion  concerning  Light, 
light,  viz.  that  it  is  an  effluvium  or  emiflion  from  the 
fun,  propagated  with  immenfe  celerity,  and  retained  in 
certain  bodies,  from  which  it  may  be  extricated  by  cer¬ 
tain  means.  He  holds  the  atoms  of  light  to  be  im¬ 
menfe,,  but  (till  finite  in  number,  and  endeavours  on 
the.  principles' of  his  theory  to  account  for  the  wonder¬ 
ful  properties  with  which  light  is  endowed.  In  do¬ 
ing  fo,  he  makes  extenfive  ufe  of  the  repulfive  power, 
the  varieties  in  the  limits  of  cohefion,  and,  we  may  add, 
with  much  plaufibility  and  fuccefs.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
in  explaining,  the  reflection  of  light,  found  it  neceffary 
to  admit  the  exiflence  of  a  repulfive  power,  for  which, 
however,  he  had  made  no  provifion  in  his  fyftem.  The 
late  experiments  in  optics  by  Mr  Brougham  ferve  to 
confirm  the  fuppofition  of  the  evidence  of  a  repulfive 
power  in  regard  of  light  at  leaft.  Bofcovich  refers  his 
reader  to  his  dilfertation  De  Liwiine  for  more  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  reflection,  refraCtion,  &cc.  of  light 
and  colours,  and  for  the  application*  of  the  principles 
of  his  theory -to  them*  ^ 

He  proceeds  to  explain  many  of  our  fenfa tions  }Senfation*. 
but  we  muft  confefs  there*  is  very  little  praiseworthy 
in  his  remarks  concerning  them  :  indeed*  we  can  fee  no 
reafon  why  they  fiiould  be  introduced  at  all  into  a 
fyftem  of  natural  philofophy,  erected  on  fuch,  or  any 
other  foundation  which  concerns  the  external  world 
only.  In  the  final!  example  of  ithe  ardour  of  fyftema- 
tic  arrangement  and  application  of  phyfical  principles 
to  the  intellectual  world,  which  Bofcovich  has  given 
us,  we  obferve  a  linking  coincidence  with  the  doCtrine 
of  Hartley  y.  but  our  opinion  of  that  doCtrine  is  not  in 
the  lead  meliorated  by  fuch  coincidence.  It  is  a  doc¬ 
trine  which  affeCts  to  teach  more  than  it  is  given  toman 
to  know^  a  doCtrine  by  which  we  are  induced  to  depart 
from  the  humble  but  fecure  path  of  obfervation,  and  to 
wander  in  the  boundlefs  incomprehenfible  field  of  tranf- 
cendentals,>  and  which,  howfoever  harmlefs  its  confe- 
quences  may  be,  as  it  augments  the  vanity  of  man,  pre¬ 
vents  the  employment  of  his. faculties  in  the  inquiry  in¬ 
to  familiar  truths. 

Bofcovich  adopts  Franklin’s  hypothefis  of  ele<flricity,E|e(qrjc;ty 
which  he  defends  on  the  principles  of  his  theory  }  but  and  mag- 
we  muft  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itfelf,  for  his 
reafoning  on  eleCtricity  and  magnetifm.  We  would 
only  remark,  that  as  our  knowledge  of  thefe  curious 
phenomena  is  much  augmented  even  fince  the  time  of 
Bofcovich,  his  theory  was  applied  to  them  with  difad- 
vantage }  but. perhaps  thefe  very  phenomena  afford  the 
bed  proofs  of  the  truth  of  fome  of  its  principles. 

We  have  now  followed  Bofcovich  through  the  con-  ConcludIr<? 
fideration  of  his  theory,,  and  we  flatter  ourfelves  that  remarks.  * 

in 
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"Bofcovich’s  in  fo  doing,  we  have  given  fucli  an  exhibition  of  its 
Syftem  of  peculiar  principles  as  will  at  lead  excite  the  curiofity  of 
Natural  our  rea(Jers,  though  it  may  not  gratify  it ;  and  indeed, 

t - y _ ^Tittle  more  could  be  expected  from  us  in  detailing  a 

fydem  of  fuch  magnitude,  and  affeCting  to  comprehend 
fo  much.  We  have,  however,  engaged  ourfclves  to 
give  fuch  obfervations  and  remarks  as  may  have  been 
fuggeded  to  us  in  the  courfe  of  the  work.  In  confor¬ 
mity  with  this,  we  beg  the  retrofpe&ion  of  our  readers 
to  thofe  circumftances  in  the  theory  which  are  molt  pe¬ 
culiar  to  it,  and  which  ferve  to  fix  on  it  the  chara<de- 
ridic  feature  of  originality.  Of  thefe  the  rejection  of 
contaCi,  as  it  is  the  mod:  confpicuous,  fo  it  requires  the 
mod  particular  attention,  as  on  it  reds  the  greated  part 
of  the  reafoning  and  fabric  of  the  fydem. 

We  have  feen  that  Bofcovich  fupports  this  princi¬ 
ple  on  the  univerfality  of  the  law  of  continuity,  and  on 
the  exidence  of  the  interior  repulfive  power.  Of  the 
former  we  have  to  obfcrve,  that  the  mode  of  proving 
it  by  indudlion  is  driCfly  philofophical,  jud,  and  con¬ 
vincing  j  but  that  the  metaphyfical  or  pojitive  argu¬ 
ments  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe  are  by  no  means  fo. 
We  do  not  mean  to  aflert,  that  thefe  arguments  have 
no  weight,  but  only  that  they  are  not  fo  far  removed 
from  a  confiderable  fource  of  error  and  mifconception, 
as  to  prevent  all  fufpicion  of  their  accuracy,  and  to  en¬ 
title  them  to  an  unqualified  application  to  the  fubjeCl 
we  confider.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  no  appeal  to  ob- 
fervation  can  direCUy  determine  thequedion,  and  there¬ 
fore,  it  may  be  faid,  we  mud  have  recourfe  to  fome 
other  authority.  But,  to  us  at  lead,  it  feems  as  true, 
that  the  proof  by  induction  is  the  only  fatisfaClory  one 
we  can  have  \  and  that  if  we  are  careful  to  keep  in 
view  that  precept  of  philofophy  which  teaches  us  not 
to  multiply  caufes  unnecefiarily,  and  to  reafon  from 
analogy  on  the  fimplicity  and  deady  uniformity  of  na¬ 
ture,  there  will  be  no  occafion  to  have  recourfe  to  other 
authority. 

We  are  difpofed  to  believe,  that  the  metaphyfical 
arguments  which  Bofcovich  employs  may  be  retorted 
on  the  theory  itfelf.  Does  not  the  theory  feem  to  ad¬ 
mit  a  breach  in  the  law  of  continuity,  when  it  de¬ 
nies  the  continued  extenfion  of  bodies  ?  Or,  as  it  rejc&s 
the  divifibility  and  extenfion  of  atoms,  mud  we  not  ima¬ 
gine  and  believe,  on  the  faith  of  the  law  of  continuity, 
that  thefe  atoms  are  mere  nuclei  of  repulfive  powers  ? 
Or  (hall  we  admit  that  the  law  of  continuity  depends 
on  fome  higher  principle  not  yet  difeovered  ;  a  princi¬ 
ple  in  which  extenfion  or  duration  are  concerned,  that 
where  there  is  neither  extenfion  nor  duration,  the  law 
does  not  hold j  that  confequently,  in  the  cafe  of  the 
atoms  and  their  mode  of  union,  this  law  differs  a  breach  \ 
i.  e.  that  the  metaphyfical  arguments  do  not  prove  its 
univerfality,  or  that  a  breach  of  it  is  impoffible  ?  Such 
are  the  myderics  in  which  we  are  enveloped,  when  we 
wander  from  that  path  which  is  adigned  to  human 
reafon. 

As  to  the  exidence  of  the  interior  repulfive  power, 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  if  it  be  proved  or  evinced  to 
us,  the  impoffibility  of  contact  mud  be  admitted.  Now 
we  are  of  opinion,  that  a  power  of  repulfion  does  exid 
in  the  neared  vicinity  of  many  bodies  \  but  we  pretend 
not  to  know  the  law  by  which  it  operates,  or  even  that 
it  increafes  to  infinity  on  the  diminution  of  the  didance. 
We  are  fatisfied  that  it  occaiions  many  very  curious  phe¬ 


nomena,  fome  of  which  have  been  explained  by  it  jBofcovich’v 
and  we  fincerely  believe  that  the  invedigation  of  its  Syftem  of 
laws  and  the  e'xtent  of  its  influence  will  fabricate  a  ^T*tural 
crown  as  unfading  as  that  of  Newton.  But  we  are 
convinced  that  wtere  the  theory  of  Bofcovich  concern¬ 
ing  it  tacitly  confided  in,  fuch  a  crown  could  never  be 
obtained.  Nay  we  infid  further,  that  though  by  rea - 
fonitig  it  could  be  determined  that  fuch  a  power  does 
exid,  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  us,  till  the  mod  laborious 
induCHon  be  pra&ifed,  to  difeover  how  far  it  influences 
obfervable  phenomena,  and  how  far  it  may  be  fubjeCt- 
ed  to  human  artifice  and  ingenuity. 

The  phenomena  which  give  evidence  of  tl^p  exid¬ 
ence  of  a  power  of  repulfion  are  chiefly  optical  5  but  it 
belongs  not  to  this  article  to  explain  them.  We  may 
however  jufl  mention  that  we  allude  to  the  experiments 
of  the  objeCf-glafles  of  long  telefcopes,  the  brilliancy 
of  dew  drops  while  fupported  on  leaves  or  rolling  on 
the  furface  of  water,  in  which  it  is  demonflrable  that  a 
certain  fpace  intervenes  betwixt  bodies  which  are  ap¬ 
parently  in  contaCl,  and  that  this  fpace  can  be  caufed 
by  repulfive  power  alone.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  himfelf 
virtually  admitted  the  cxiftence  of  fucli  a  power,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  lad  quedion  of  his  Optics  5  indeed  it  is 
very  certain  that  the  attractive  power  alone  will  not 
produce  many  of  the  phenomena  of  which  he  fpeaks. 

Concerning  the  other  principles  of  the  theory  we 
have  little  to  remark,  feeing  that  mod  of  them  refult 
from  thofe  we  have  now  confidered.  The  tranfitions 
of  the  powers  are  in  our  opinion  to  be  afeertamed  only 
by  obfervation,  and  this  it  mud  be  confeffed  is  no  eafy 
matter  :  the  phenomena  of  fermentation,  effervefcence, 

&c  to  which  we  are  referred  for  proofs  of  the  ex¬ 
idence  of  thefe  tranfitions,  feem  to  be  eafily  explained 
on  fuch  a  fuppofition  \  but  it  is  neverthelefs  probable 
that  the  fuppofition  was  prior  to  the  obfervation  of  the 
laws  by  which  thefe  phenomena  are  regulated.  It  may 
be  worth  while  remarking,  that  if  we  are  able  to  con¬ 
ceive  thefe  tranfitions  as  exiding,  we  can  alfo  conceive 
how  motion  may  be  produced  at  a  didance,  which  was 
held  up  as  an  abfurdity  in  the  fchools.  It  mud  be 
very  evident  to  our  readers  that  the  theory  of  Bofco¬ 
vich  fuppofes  this  production  of  motion,  and  that  any 
other  mode  is  impoffible,  feeing  that  contaCt  is  fo.  But 
we  are  not  therefore  to  believe  that  the  repulfive  or  at¬ 
tractive  powers  are  efficient  caufes  \  though  they  cer¬ 
tainly  are  phyfical  ones,  i.  e.  they  are  higher  principles 
than  the  phenomena  which  fueceed  them,  and  may 
for  aught  we  know  depend  on  fome  one  more  general 
principle  which  this  theory  does  not  comprehend.  We 
do  not  therefore  forefec  any  dangerous,  confequences  of 
the  fuppofition  of  matter  afting  on  matter  at  a  didance  \ 
nor  can  we  believe  that  thefe  two  expreflions  are  equi¬ 
valent  or  confecutive,  viz.  if  matter  aft  where  it  is  not, 
it  may  aCt  when  it  is  not.  The  one  is  a  reference  to 
fpace,  the  other  to  time,  and  betwixt  thefe  we  know 
no  mean  of  comparifon. 

We  fee  then  that  the  theory  of  Bofcovich  is  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  mod  abdrufe  metaphyfical 
inquiries  and  difquifitions  that  can  employ  the  mind  of 
man  *,  in  particular,  that  which  attempts  to  difeover  the 
mode  in  which  our  perception  of  the  material  world 
is  carried  on.  For  fuch,  we  confefs,  we  have  not  ta¬ 
lents  of  invedigation,  and  indeed  wTe  are  convinced  that 
no  invedigation  has  yet  been,  or  ever  will  be,  fuccefs- 
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Eofcovlch’sful  j  but  we  are  alfo  convinced,  that  if  the  theory  of 
Syftem  of  Bofcovich  be  eftablifhed,  many  prepoiterous  dogmas 
will  be  overturned  :  as  fuch  we  prefer  it  to  any  that 
,  has  hitherto  been  offered  to  the  world.  But  it  is  to 
be  confidercd  as  valid,  in  fo  far  only  as  induction  fatis- 
fies  us  of  its  principles  ;  that  it  can  be  fatisfaclorily  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  folution  of  any  phenomena  where  other 
theories  fail  us  ;  that  it  does  not  in  any  wife  inform  us 
of  the  nature,  or  fuperfede  inquiry  into  the  laws,  of 
matter.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  his  very  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  thefe  laws,  and  his  diligent  inquiry 
into  matters  of  fa£l,  that  led  Bofcovich  to  the  difeove- 
ry  of  the  law  of  continuity  and  of  the  forces,  and  made 
him  fee  the  propriety  of  erecting  fome  new  fyflem  in 
which  thefe  might  bear  a  part.  The  merit  of  Bofco¬ 
vich  confifls  not  in  having  difeovered  the  caufe  of  mo¬ 
tion,  or  on  what  it  depends.  He  attempted  a  more 
humble  (train  :  he  investigated  familiar  operations,  and 
acquainted  himfelf  with  vulgar  things.  No  myflerious 
analogy  indeed  conducted  him  either  to  the  harmony 
or  to  the  beauty  of  the  fpheres ;  but  then,  no  ftupen- 
dous  vacuum  intercepted  his  path,  and  no  unruly  vor¬ 
tices  whirled  him  from  reditude.  That  he  flopped 
not  where  prudence  might  have  directed,  and  beyond 
which  his  guide  could  go  no  farther,  was  the  failing  of 
genius  elevated  by  fuccefs,  the  lot  of  the  refplendent 
few  who  are  dazzled  by  their  own  luftre.  But 
it  would  ill  become  his  followers  to  attempt  conti¬ 
nuing  to  the  end  on  that  path  which  he  pointed  out  ; 
moderate  minds  fliould  accompany  him  as  their  friend, 
only  fo  long  as  they  perceive  he  is  dire&ed  by  a  friend 
which  is  greater  than  him  :  let  them  remember  that 
it  is  his  obfervations  alone  which  are  valuable,  the 
Ample  arrangement  of  them  which  they  fliould  efteem  ; 
it  is  the  plain  narrative  of  the  honeft  traveller  which 
will  aflift  them,  not  the  pompous  fabric  of  the  felf-de- 
luded  novelifl. 

The  only  theory  with  which  we  can  properly  com¬ 
pare  this  of  Bofcovich,  is  the  Newtonian,  and  in  fo 
doing  its  fuperiority  will  appear ;  but  for  very  obvi¬ 
ous  reafons  we  enter  not  minutely  into  the  compari- 
fon,  and  will  only  add  that  in  the  Newtonian,  we 


muft  have  recourfe  to  the  three  principles  of  gravity,  Bofcovich’s 
cohefion,  and  fermentation,  for  the  explanation  of  phe-  Syftem  of 
nomena  ;  and  even  thefe  are  infufficient  in  the  modern 
chemiftry  :  but  we  learn  from  the  former  that  thefe  areF  1  0  op 
only  portions  of  a  more  general  principle,  that  they 
refult  from  one  fundamental  law,  and  that  to  this  law 
may  be  referred  as  well  the  formation  of  a  dew  drop, 
as  the  rolling  of  the  fpheres  (a). 

Some  of  the  admirers  of  Bofcovich  may  be  furprifed 
that  we  affirm,  his  theory  gives  no  information  of  any 
one  efficient  caufe  in  nature,  and  that  all  the  difeovery 
he  has  made  is,  that  of  fome  events  which  precede  the 
Newtonian  gravity.  We  have  already  borne  ample 
teftimony  to  the  merits  of  Bofcovich,  and  we  think  we 
are  fecure  from  any  fufpicion  that  we  endeavour  to  de¬ 
preciate  the  value  of  his  theory;  fuch  indeed  is  far 
from  our  thoughts,  but  we  mufl  fay  it  is  farther  from 
our  thoughts  to  confider  it  as  the  ultimatum  in  natural 
pliilofophy,  or  that  it  difclofes  to  us  the  moft  flipreme 
procefs  in  nature.  We  will  venture  farther;  for  we 
will  maintain,  that  though  all  the  principles  of  the 
theory  were  eftablifhed  on  a  firm  and  invariable  foun¬ 
dation,  as  they  are  not,  it  would  be  impoffible  for  any 
one  to  determine  what  fhall  be  the  confequences  re- 
fulting  from  them,  prior  to  experience  of  the  regulari¬ 
ty  and  the  conftancy  of  the  conjunction  of  events  ; 
and  that  of  confequence  the  fame,  nay  greater,  labour 
of  induction  and  obfervation  is  required  in  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  material  world  ;  greater,  becaufe  the  ob¬ 
jects  are  increased  in  number  by  the  difeovery  which 
Bofcovich  has  made.  But  this  aflertion  concerns  the 
laws  of  nature  alone,  not  the  laws  of  human  thought, 
of  which,  in  our  opinion,  Bofcovich  has  made  too  free 
ufe.  He  tells  us  that  one  confequence  of  the  interior 
repulfive  power  is,  the  impoffibility  of  contact,  and  that 
another  is  the  impenetrability  of  the  atoms.  Now  it 
requires  no  great  exertion  of  underftanding  to  perceive 
that  he  is  difplaying  a  law  of  human  thought,  for  thefe 
confequences  of  wfiich  he  fpeaks  are  parts  of  the  fame 
conception,  and  that  no  reafoning  a  priori  is  employed 
to  determine  their  connexion  ;  for  we  cannot  poflibly 
imagine,  that  contact  or  penetrability  of  the  atoms 

fliould  . 


(a)  It  may  be  a  fatisfa6Hon  to  our  readers  to  know  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  entertained  notions  very  fimilar  N 
to  thofe  of  Bofcovich  concerning  the  caufes  of  motion  at  infenfible  diftances,  though  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  had  made  no  provifion  for  them  in  his  fyflem.  The  laft  queftion  in  his  Optics  plainly  indicates  that  he 
himfelf  was  convinced  that  no  law  by  which  an  attradive  force  might  be  fuppofed  to  a£t  would  be  Efficient  for 
the  explanation  of  certain  phenomena  which  take  place  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  atoms  of  matter.  ts  And 
if  all  thefe  things  are  fo,  then  all  nature  will  be  very  Ample,  and  confiflent  with  itfelf,  efFe&ing  all  the  great 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  the  attraction  of  gravity,  which  is  mutual  between  all  thofe  bodies,  and  almofl 
all  the  lefs  motions  of  its  particles  by  another  certain  attractive  and  repulfive  force,  which  is  mutual  between 
thofe  particles.  Now  it  feems  that  thefe  elementary  particles  not  only  have  in  themfelves  the  vis  inertias,  and 
thofe  paflive  laws  of  motion  which  neceflarily  arife  from  that  force,  but  that  they  likewife  perpetually  receive  a 
motion  from  certain  a&ive  principles  ;  fuch  as  gravity,  and  the  caufe  of  fermentation,  and  of  the  cohefion  of  bo- 
dies..  And  I  confider  thefe  principles,  not  as  occult  qualities,  which  are  feigned  to  flow  from  the  fpecific  forms 
of  things,  but  as  univerfal  laws  of  nature,  by  which  the  things  themfelves  were  formed.  For  that  truly  fuch 
principles  exift,  the  phenomena  of  nature  {hew,  although  what  may  be  their  caufes  has  not  as  yet  been  explain¬ 
ed.  To  affirm  that  every  fpecies  of  things  is  endued  with  fpecific  occult  qualities,  by  which  they  have  a  certain 
power,  is  indeed  to  fay  nothing;  but  to  deduce  two  or  three  general  principles  of  motion  from  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  and  then  to  explain  how  the  properties  and  a&ion  of  all  corporeal  things  follow  from  thofe  principles 
this  truly  would  be  to  have  made  a  great  advancement  in  philofophy,  although  the  caufes  of  thofh  principles 
were  not  as  yet  known.  Wherefore  I  do  not  hefitate  to  maintain  the  above  faid  principles  of  motion,  feeing; 

they  extend  widely  through  all  nature.”  Newton's  Optics* 
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l^ofcovidi’s  fhould  occur,  if  fuch  a  repulfive  power  exifts,  or  that 
Syfiemof  the  impoftibility  of  the  former,  and  impenetrability, 
rfe^bfo^h  ^10U^  cau^  by  any  thing  elfe  than  fucli  a  power. 

‘ y'  The  moll:  ignorant  of  the. Tons  of  men  are  as  well  qua¬ 
lified  to  underftand  this  as  the  great-eft -philofophers 
who  have -adorned  humanity  )  and  if  it  be  entitled  to 
the  name  offtifcovery,  it  is  one  in  which1  all  mankind 
have  (hared  :  but  for  having  expreffed  it  in  words,  and 
incorporated  it  with  others  which  forae  kindred  genius 
alone  could  have  made,  all  are  indebted  to.  Bofcovich, 
and  muft  acknowledge  that  in  his  hands  it  has  ferved 
to  fabricate  a  lading  monument  of  genius,  induftry, 
and  fagacity.  We  are  not  therefore  to  confider  that 
thefe  are  indances  wherein  any  confequences  have  been 
determined  a  priori ;  and  they  do  not  afftCl  our  affer- 
tion,  that  prior  to  experience  of  the  regularity  and  the 
oonftancy  of  the  conjunction  of  events,  it  would  be  im- 
poflible  for  any  one  to  determine  a  priori  what  fhall 
be  the  confequences  refulting  from  the  principles  of  the 
theory  .<  To  illudrate  our  meaning  in  the  affertion,  we 
fhall  fuppofe  that  the  tranfitions  of  the  powers  have 
been  difcovered  to  e-xift  in -ihe  conditution  of  matter) 
and  we  then  a(k,  if, -prior  to-the  knowledge  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  fermentation,  &c.  it  could  have  been  de¬ 
termined  that  thefe  phenomena  (hould  neceffarily  re- 
full  from  them  :  we  apprehend  it  could  not,  and  our 
rcafon  is,  that  we  eannot  find  any  mode  of  connexion 
betwixt  any  tranfitions  of  any  forces  and  thefe  pheno¬ 
mena  5  for  We  can  conceive  the  former  to  exid  with¬ 
out  the  latter,  and  this  might  have  been  the  cafe,  for 
aught  we  know  to  the  contrary  )  and  wre  think  we  are 
authorized  in  faying,  that  thefe  tranfitions  are  only 
rules  or  methods  obferved  in  the  production  of  fuch 
phenomena,  that  they  are  events  prior  to  fermentation, 
&:c.  and  remain  themfelves  to  be  accounted  for.  We 
may  fay  the  fame  of  the  repulfive  and  attractive  powers, 
and  of  all  the  other  principles  in  the  theory  which  are 
not  laws  of  human  thought.  Caufation  is  infcrutable, 
the  labours  of  every  age  ferve  only  ft)  add  to  its  my- 
ftery,  feeing  that  they  conduct  us  nearer  to  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  human  obfervation,  and  difcover  to  us  the  de- 
lufive  glare  of  every  weak  meteor  which  promifed  per¬ 
manent  and  enlightening  luftje. 

We  have  feen  that  the  general  properties  of  matter 
•  may  be  Well  explained  by  the  theory  )  and  fo  far  there¬ 
fore  we  mud  admit  that  the  theory  is  applicable  to  the 
objeCts  of  inveftigation,  and  may  be  ufeful  to  connect 
together  fome  general  principles.  There  remains  to 
us  to  make  one  remark  concerning  one  of  thefe,  viz. 
JNfewtoniar)  gravity.  The  fuppofition  that  it  terminates 
beyond  the  comets  of  our  fydem,  and  is  fucceeded  by 
repul  (ion,  appears  to  us  very  unneceffary,  not  to  fay 
unlikely,  though  -highly  worthy  the  accommodating 
genius  of  Bofcovich.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  the  ob¬ 
jections  urged  againd  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  on  this  fub- 
jeCt,  may  be  much  better  and  more  limply  obviated  by  a 
fuppofition  which  the  modern  improvements  in  aftrono- 
my  have  nearly  confirmed,  viz.  that  there  are  fyfiems 
of  funs  and  revolving  planets,  fimilar  to,  and  reaching 
to  the  limits  of,  our  own  )  and  that  thofe  are  fufficient 
to  counteract  the  neceffary  effeCts  of  univerfal  gravity 
or  attraction.  If  fuch  be  the  cafe,  inequalities  in  our 
fyftematic  motions,  relative  to  others,  may  arife  from 
the  varying  fituations  of  the  other  fyftem  )  and,  if  we 
confider  the  fixed  dars  as  forming  thefe,  we  may  ob- 


ferve  differences  in  their  pofitions  and  magnitudes,  inHoiccivich's 
confequence  of  fuch  variations.  Our  adronomical  Syftem  of 
readers  will  perceive  that  we  allude  \o  the  apparent  NaturR,l 
approach  of  our  fun  to  the  condellation  Hercules 
the  northern  henaifphere,  the  gradual  widening  of  the 
ftars  in  that  quarter  of  the  heavens,  and  the  confe¬ 
quence  of  it.  But  without  any  fuch  confirmation  it 
mud  be  acknowledged,  that  our  fuppofition  is  much 
more  probable,  and  gives  a  more  elevated  notion  of  the 
great  Artificer’s  (kill  than  that  of  Bofcovich,  and  we  are 
the  more  anxious  to  retain  it,  that  one  of  the  principles 
in  the  theory  may  not  be  broken,  that  the  tranfitions 
of  the  powers  occur  in  the  infenfible  didances.  We 
requed  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  Bofcovich’s 
provident  fuppofition  on  another  account.  Does  it 
not  indicate  one  of  the  modes  by  which  the  theory  was 
formed  ?  Does  it  not  plainly  (hew  us  how  far  genius 
will  be  exerted  when  obfervation  fails  ?  Does  it  not 
fatisfaCforily  demonftrate  that  part  of  this  fplendid 
theory  is  the  offspring  of  an  imagination  heated  by 
fyftematic  love,  and  animated  by  a  reconciling  enthu- 
fiafm  ?  Indeed  when  the  imagination  is  the  provider, 
the  reafon  can  be  well  fatisfied  )  for  what  is  wanting 
can  be  readily  fupplied,  what  is  difpleafing  can  be 
e&fily  rejeCted,  what  is  unfhapely  can  be  fathioned  to 
conformity,  and  all  c3n  be  decorated  and  adorned,  till 
at  lad  there  arifes  fome  fine  fabric  to  pleafe  and  to 
delight.  But  we  require  more  than  delufive  orna¬ 
ment,  and  yet  we  expeCt  not  perfection j  sve  know 
that  every  theory  of  natural  philofophy  has  failed  hi¬ 
therto,  not  from  a  deficiency  but  rather  from  a  luxu- 
riancy  in  grandeur,  which,  furpafting,  has  eclipfed  the 
minute  gems  that  glitter  below  )  no  one  has  failed  ;in 
explaining  the  ftupendous  ftruCture  and  the  mighty 
rollings  of  worlds,  which  no  eye  ever  comprehended 
and  no  hand  ever  approached)  but  take  it  from  its  god¬ 
like  work  to  the  mean  purpofes  and  the  trivial  ufes 
of  man,  and  behold  the  airy  phantom  fhrink  from 
our  view.  It  is  in  explaining  familiar  circum  fiances, 
or,  fo  to  fpeak,  the  events  of  our  neighbourhood,  that 
every  one  has  failed  )  but  it  is  confoling  to  mankind 
to  know,  that  in  every  fuceeeding  one,  there  is  -a 
greater  approximation  to  perfection,  a  greater  extent 
and  more  facility  of  application  )  and  we  will  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  this  of  Bofcovich,  though  not  totally  invul¬ 
nerable,  certainly  leaves  the  leaft  uncovered. 

The  obfervations  which  we  have  now  made  feem  to 
us  very  proper  to  introduce  thofe  we  have  to  offer  on 
the  application  of  the  theory  to  phyfics.  ^Ve  are  of 
opinion  that  Bofcovich,  in  his  account  of  folidity  and 
fluidity,  has  rather  given  a  defeription,  and  related 
fome  properties,  than  propofed  an  explanation  or  de¬ 
duction  on  the  principles  of  his  theory  :  but  in  a 
fyftem  of  fuch  extent,  and  promifing  fo  much,  we  re¬ 
quire  more  than  this,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  more 
may  be  given.  Without  pretending  that  we  have  com¬ 
plete  fuccefs  in  our  attempt,  or  wifliing  to  preclude 
others,  we. offer  the  following  as  at  leait  a  probable 
one. 

We  can  imagine,  that  any  number  of  atoms  (hall 
come  into  the  limits  of  cohefion  of  each  other  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  that  a  mafs  of  fome  determined  form  (hall 
be  produced  )  and  that  the  powers  on  each  fideXof 
thefe  limits  are  fo  ftrong,  as  to  with  (land  confiderable 
divellent  force  from  without.  Now  in  a  mafs  fo  con- 
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Bofcovich’s  ftrucled  every  atom  is  retained  in  its  fituation  by 
Syftem  of  powers  of  the  fame  kind,  acting  by  the  fame  laws,  and 
Natural  which  cannot  be  increafed  or  diminifhed  by  any  other 
Fhilofophy.  means  varying  the  diftance  betwixt  thefe  atoms. 

The  powers  fo  influenced  are  thofe  only. which  belong 
to  the  particular  atoms  whole  refpe&ive  diftances  are 
changed  ;  for  the  powers  of  the  atoms  whofe  diftances 
are  not  changed  remain  the  fame  ;  therefore  a  portion 
of  the  mafs  may  be  feparated,  or  the  whole  mafs  may 
be  moved,  without  caufing  any  relative  motion  among 
the  atoms  :  for,  in  the  former  cafe,  a  few  only,  in  the 
latter,  none,  of  the  limits  of  cohelion  are  difturbed. 
This  then  is  the  ftr«6lure  which  the  atoms  of  matter 
would  form,  did  fuch  laws  as  wTe  have  confidered 
exift  ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  it  is  the  natural  ftruc- 
ture ;  for  we  ourfelves  cannot  conceive  how  a  fluid 
body  (hould  be  compofed  by  fuch  laws  independent 
of  compofition  of  them.  But  admitting  compofition, 
we  would  explain  fluidity  in  the  following  manner  : 
As  in  a  mafs,  fuch  as  we  have  defcribed,  there  are 
fpaces  betwixt  all  the  atoms  ;  it  is  poflible  that  other 
atoms  may  be  introduced  within  it,  or  that  in  the  va¬ 
cant  intervening  fpace  the  powers  of  other  atoms  may 
operate.  Now,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  in  tin?  for¬ 
mer  cafe  very  various  effe&s  will  refult  in  confequence 
of  the  differences  in  the  proximity  of  the  atoms  ;  for 
fome  will  quit  the  limits  of  cohelion  in  which  they 
were  prior  to  the  introdu&ion  of  the  adventitious  atoms, 
and  will  enter  into  new  ones,  and  will  vibrate  from  one 
to  another,  if  there  be  a  conftant  addition  of  atoms 
made,  or  if  any  of  thofe  which  have  been  introduced 
be  removed  ;  and  that  in  the  latter  cafe,  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  the  compolition  of  forces,  very  different  ef- 
fedls  will  refult,  according  as  the  compofition  is  of 
limilar  or  different  powders  a&ing  in  the  fame  or  dif¬ 
ferent  directions,  and  of  different  intenfities  :  in  either 
cafe  relative  motion  among  the  particles  will  occur, 
and  the  mafs  will  yield  to  the  leaft  extrinfic  force  ; 
an  equilibrium  will  fometimes  be  produced,  but  it  will 
be  defiroyed  very  readily  in  different  ways,  as  by  the 
addition  or  fubtra&ion  of  the  adventitious  atoms,  and 
by  the  application  of  forces  to  the  mafs.  We  might 
fpecify  fome  of  the  particular  circumfiances  which 
would  tend  to  the  production  of  different  fluids,  did 
our  limits  permit  ;  but  as  this  would  be  prolix,  we 
fhall  only  mention  fome  of  the  confequences  which 
may  be  deduced  from  the  principles  we  have  ftated, 
and  granting  that  they  are  well  founded,  we  fhall  con- 
fider  how  far  they  coincide  with  the  phenomena  we 
obferve.  Every  fluid  mujl  be  a  compound  body .  This 
will  be  pretty  generally  admitted  by  modern  chemifts ; 
for  though  they  well  know  that  the  compofition  of  fe- 
veral  fluids  is  not  yet  difeovered,  they  will  allow  that 
the  rational  prefumption  from  analogy  is,  that  when 
our  analytical  powers  are  augmented,  we  fhall  be  able 
to  difeover  the  compofition  of  all  of  them ;  nor  is  it 
any  objection  to  the  rationality  of  the  prefumption  that 
many  of  the  gafeous  fluids  are  Ample  or  elementary, 
for  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  all  of  them  are  com¬ 
bined  with  caloric  or  the  matter  of  heat.  Nay  caloric 
itfelf,  which  we  hold  to  be  a  fubftance,  may,  for  ought 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  be  a  folid  body  :  it  is  indeed 
almoft  univerfally  believed  to  be  a  fluid,  and  effentially 
fo  ;  but,  for  this  belief  we  can  find  no  other  reafon 
than  that  it  caufes  fluidity,  and  furely  that  is  a  very 
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unphilofophical  one  ;  for  in  a  fimilar  manner,  and,  we  Bofcovich 
venture  to  fay,  with  as  much  truth,  if  matter  cr  its  Sylhmof 
atoms  be  conftru&ed  in  the  way  Bofcovich  deferibts,  ^a|;ural 
and  if  they  poflefs  the  power  of  repulfion  and  attrac-T _ni,0J).p..^i 
tion,  then  all  matter  is  fluid,  for  all  the  atoms  of  it 
will  caufe  fluidity  in  certain  circumfiances.  We  do 
not  deny  that  when  it  combines  in  fufficient  quantity 
with  bodies  it  caufes  fluidity  ;  but  we  beg  to  remind 
our  readers  that  there  are  cafes  of  fluids  being  gene¬ 
rated  by  the  trituration  of  folids  together,  and  furely 
they  will  acknowledge,  that. what  is  true  in  the  one 
cafe,  is  at  leaf!  poflible  in  the  other-,  but  we  will 
even  admit,  that  caloric  is  the  principal  caufe  of  flui¬ 
dity  (though  we  are  aware  that  in  admitting  it,  we  de¬ 
part  from  true  philofophy),  and  yet  we  do  not  per¬ 
ceive,  that  the  leaf!  objeCtion  to  our  fuppofition  will 
thence  arife.  May  not  caloric  be  compofed  of  the 
very  fmallefl,  or  the  primary  atoms  of  matter,  and 
confequently  be  more  eafily  infinuated  betwixt  the 
atoms  of  other  bodies  which  are  compofed  of  the  ag¬ 
gregates  of  thefe  primary  atoms  ?  Do  we  not  find  that 
it  correfponds  pretty  accurately  with  the  defeription 
of  thefe  atoms  which  Bofcovich  has  given  ?  Does  it 
not  feem  in  the  leaf!  diftances  to  repel  its  own  parti¬ 
cles,  and  at  greater  difiances  to  be  attra&ed  by  the 
particles  or  atoms  of  other  bodies  ? 

The  conflant  addition  of  adventitious  atoms  to  the 
interfliees  in  a  folid  body,  as  we  have  before  mentioned, 
will  caufe  vibrations,  and  will  at  laff,  by  totally  fepa- 
rating  the  atoms  from  the  limits  of  cohefion  and  the 
fphere  of  the  attractive  power,  render  them  fufeepti- 
ble  of  the  influence  of  furrounding  bodies,  fo  that  they 
leave  each  other,  and  combine  with  thofe  which  fur- 
round  them.  When  caloric  is  the  body  added,  the 
mofi  general  effeCt  which  refults  from  its  repeated  and 
conftant  addition  is  evaporation.  Now  the  particles  of 
an  evaporated  fluid  will  recombine  if  the  fuperahun- 
dant  caloric  which  holds  them  afunder  be  withdrawn, 
provided  the  bodies  with  which  they  unite  do  not  at¬ 
tract  them  more  powerfully  than  they  do  each  other. 

But  it  is  poflible  that  fuch  an  addition  will  in  certain 
cafes  ftrengthen  the  combination  of  a  folid,  i.  e.  that 
fluidity  will  not  always  be  the  confequence  of  infinu- 
atin'g  atoms  into  the  vacant  fpaces,  for  it  is  poflible  to 
fpecify  circumfiances,  in  which  a  body,  already  fluid, 
may  be  rendered  folid  by  interpofing  amongft  its  par¬ 
ticles,  the  particles  of  another  fluid. 

.  When  the  adventitious  atoms  are  removed,  one  of 
two  confequences  will  occur,  either  the  atoms  of  a  fo¬ 
lid  which  has  been  rendered  fluid  by  fuch  infinuation, 
will  be  left  within  their  fpheres  of  attraction,  and  con¬ 
fequently  will  enter  into  limits  of  cohefion,  and  form 
a  folid  again,  or  they  may  be  left  beyond  thefe  fpheres, 
fo  as  not  to  enter  into  limits  of  cohefion,  but  to  form  a 
loofe  uncombined  pulverulent  fubftance.  It  may  hap¬ 
pen  that,  in  the  latter  cafe,  the  particles  being  feparated 
from  each  other  beyond  their  fpheres  of  attraction,  will 
enter  into  combinations  with  other  bodies,  of  whofe  in¬ 
fluence  they  are  now  fufceptible.  We  have  inftanees 
of  both  of  thefe  in  the  fufion  of  metals  :  fometimes  on 
cooling  thefe  form  again  into  folids  ;  others,  having  their 
atoms  too  far  feparated  from  each  other,  cannot  fo  unite, 
but  combine  with  other  bodies  (generally  oxygen),  and 
form  powders  which  retain  no  chara&eriftics  of  metals; 
and  fome  combine  with  other  metals,  conftituting  alloys* 
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JSot'covich’s  We  recommend  the  profecntion  oF this  fubjeft  to  the 
Syitem  of  philofophical  chemift  ;  and  though  we  encounter  the 

Philoi'ophy  cll.ar&°  vanity>  we  cannot  help  flattering  onrfelves 

u—  y--  »  with  having  pointed  out  a  mode  by  which,  though  no¬ 
thing  fliould  be  difcovered,  yet  to  refolve  fome  appa¬ 
rently  unconnected  phenomena  into  one  general  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  hence  to  abridge  the  labour  of  acquiring  the 
fcience  of  chemiftry,  and  to  facilitate  the  application 
of  it  to  the  practical  purpofes  of  life.  We  are  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  faCts  in  chemiftry  are  now  fo  numerous, 
as  to  require  a  generalizing  fpirit  to  reduce  them  into 
fome  kind  of  order,  to  (hew  their  connexion  in  the  chain 
of  nature,  and  to  derive  from  them  by  induction,  cer¬ 
tain  principles  which  may  be  employed  in  the  fynthe- 
tic  procefs.  Indeed,  without  fuch  it  will  foon  be  found 
that  no  ordinary  memory  can  retain  what  may  be  ufe- 
ful,  but  certainly  is  elegant  in  the  art,  and  that  a  great 
body  of  evidence  is  infufficient  to  enforce  conviction, 
if  it  be  huddled  together  in  chaotic  confufion  :  pillars 
and  porticoes,  and  carved  ftones  may  be  collected,  and 
may  aftonifli  us  by  their  grandeur  ;  but  unlefs  they  be 
methodized,  connected,  and  combined,  our  aftonifh- 
ment  will  refemble  that  which  we  feel,  when  we  con¬ 
template  the  prepoflerous  ftruftureof  fome  natural  mon- 
iter,  whofe  limbs  are  individually  elegant,  but  ferve  by 
their  elegance  to  magnify,  the  error  of  their  pofition. 
We  do  not  with  to  depreciate  the  merits  of  modern 
chemifts,  but  we  muft  confefs,  they  appear  to  us  more 
fcrupulous  about  ascertaining  the  few  grains  of  earth 
in  fome  cocklejhel 7,  than  anxious  to  ereCt  a  temple  to 
their  fcience  ;  and  are  themfelves  too  much  elevated  by 
the  difcovery  of  a  femi-metal,  to  be  concerned  about 
the  deities  which  prefide.  WFat  we  have  faid  may  be 
thought  mere  declamation,  if  we  do  not  accompany  it 
with  fome  example  of  the  employment  of  fuch  a  ge¬ 
neralizing  fpirit  ;  we  know  not  how  far  it  may  become 
us  to  do  fo,  but  as  the  consideration  of  the  theory  of 
Bofcovich,  in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  has  na¬ 
turally  led  us  to  thofe  phenomena  which  feem  bed:  qua¬ 
lified  to  admit  of  its  application,  and  as  therefore,  in 
fome  fort  refulting  from,  or  connected  with  our  fubjeCt, 
we  (hall  attempt  to  give  a  fmall  fpecimen  of  it.  it  is 
well  known  to  chemifts,  that  although  certain  indivi¬ 
dual  or  fingle  bodies  of  the  faline  clafs  be  very  foluble 
in  water,  the  compounds  formed  of  them  are  very  in- 
foluble  in  that  fluid,  i.  e.  that  though  alkalies  or  acids 
be  fingly  very  foluble  in  water,  the  neutral  falts  formed 
by  them  are  very  infoluble  ;  and  that  many  varieties  ki 
the  degrees  of  folubility  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  com¬ 
pound  bodies  or  neutral  falts,  which  are  contrary  to 
what  we  fhould  expeCt  from  reafoning  on  the  varieties 
of  thefe  degrees,  in  the  Jimple  or  elementary  bodies 
which  compofe  them. 

For  example,  the  fulphuric  acid  is  very  foluble  in 
water,  and  fo  is  the  vegetable  alkali  or  potafs;  but  the 
fulphate  of  potafs,  which  is  a  compound  of  thefe,  is  fo 
difficult  of  folution,  that  16  times  its  own  weight  of 
water,  at  the  temperature  of  6o°,  is  required  to  efFcCf  it. 
The  acetite  of  potafs  affords  another  example,  though 
not  fo  remarkable,  requiring  only  about  io  times  its 
own  weight  of  water  at  the  fame  temperature.  In- 
de  d,  there  are  many  inftances  of  a  compound  or  neu- 
trd  fait  being  lefs  foluble  than  either  the  alkali  or  the 
aerl  which  enter  into  its  compofition  ;  but  in  thofe  we 
have  mentioned,  the  difference  is  fo  great  as  to  have 
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merited  much  attention,  though,  as  far  as  we  know,  EofcovIchN 
there  has  not  been  6ffigned  a  reafon  for  it.  Now  we  Syftemof 
apprehend  the  reafon  to  be,  that  as  both  the  fimple  ^atura* 
bodies  have  an  attraction  for  water,  or  that  as  there  is  f htiofoPh3'> 
an  attraction  betwixt  water  and  thefe  two  bodies,  the 
degree  of  attraction  will  be  equal  to  the  difference  only 
of  the  feparate  attractions  betwixt  water  and  the  bo¬ 
dies  individually  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  attraction 
betwixt  water  and  one  of  the  bodies  will  be  leffened 
by  the  attraction  betwixt  water  and  the  other  body,  fo 
that  the  difference  only  of  thefe  two  will  influence. 

Now,  in  certain  cafes,  this  difference  will  be  equal  to 
nothing,  when  the  attractions  are  equal  ;  but  in  every 
cafe,  it  is  evident,  it  will  be  lefs  than  the  greater  of  the 
attractions,  and,  of  confequence,  the  folubility  of  the 
compound  will  be  lefs  than  that  of  the  fimple  bodies 
which  compofe  it.  Now  this  confequence  is  not  affeCt- 
ed  by  the  abfolute  folubility  of  the  fimple  bodies,  but 
by  their  folubility  in  refpeCt  to  each  other,  i.  e.  rela¬ 
tive  alone  ;  therefore,  the  compound  of  fimple  bodies, 
which  themfelves  are  highly  foluble,  may  be  no  more 
foluble  than  the  compound  of  fimple  bodies,  which 
themfelves  are  very  little  foluble. 

'J?he  principle  is  univerfal.  Other  confequences 
will  refult,  which  are  not  only  curious,  but  in  our 
opinion  important;  and  we  do  not  in  the  leaft  hefitate 
to  affert,  .that  the  principle  may  be  applied  to  deter¬ 
mine  a  priori  the  degrees  of  folubility  of  neutral  falts, 
provided  we  are  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  rela¬ 
tive  folubility  of  the  fimple  bodies  which  compofe 
them.  One  confequence  will  be,  that  a  compound 
formed  of  a  very  foluble  and  a  very  infoluble  fimple 
body  will  be  nearly,  or  quite,  as  foluble  as  the  former, 
feeing  that  the  attraction  betwixt  it  and  water  will  be 
little  or  not  at  all  diminiftied  by  the  attraction  betwixt 
the  other  very  infoluble  body  and  water.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  we  may  take  the  inftance  of  the  fulphat  of 
magnefia,  which  is  foluble  in  its  own  weight  of  water 
at  temperature  6o° :  Now,  in  this  cafe,  the  magnefia  is 
foluble  to  a  very  fmall  amount  only  ;  but  the  acid,  it 
is  well  known,  is  fo  to  a  great  degree  ;  even  the  fmall 
folubility  of  the  magnefia,  however,  does  in  a  certain 
degree  impair  the  folubility  of  the  compound.  The 
fame  is  true  of  the  nitrat  and  muriat  of  magnefia  ;  and, 
did,  our  limits  permit,  we  might  adduce  very  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  fame  :  we  might  fhew,  that  the  com¬ 
pounds  of  very  foluble  acids  with  the  metallic  oxides 
are  foluble,  if  thefe  oxides  are  not  fo  ;  but  if  they  are, 
the  folubility  of  the  compound  is  impaired  :  and  we 
might  alfo  apply  the  principle  to  bodies  foluble  in  al¬ 
cohol  and  other  menftrua,  where  it  will  be  found  to 
hold.  But  we  leave  the  profeoution  of  the  fubjeCt  to 
our  chemical  readers,  confefling,  however,  that  we 
have  found  exceptions  to  its  univerfality,  which  as  yet 
we  have  not  been  able  to  reconcile.  Perhaps,  a  prin¬ 
ciple  ftill  more  general,  and  higher  in  the  order  of  e- 
vents,  may  influence  or  modify  this  which  we  have  fpe- 
cified  ;  it  may  be  conne&ed  with  fome  of  thefe  varie¬ 
ties  in  the  compofition  of  forces,  which  muft  take  place 
in  the  infenfible  diftances,  changing  the  limits  of  co- 
hefion,  and  modifying  the  pofition  and  the  a6tion  of 
the  atoms  of  matter.  We  have  ventured  far  in  the 
expofition  we  have  given;  did  we  perfevere,  there 
might  be  imputed  to  us  temerity. 

We  have  attempted  to  apply  Bofcovich’s  theory  to 
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Bofcovich’*  feveral  other  chemical  phenomena,  particularly  tbofe 
Syftem  of  0f  elective  attra&ion  and  difpofing  affinity  )  but  though 
Natural  our  fut.cefg  pias  been  fomewhat  flattering,  we  have  not 
been  able  hitherto  to  colledl  and  arrange  our  principles 
and  refults,  fo  as  to  prefent  them  properly  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  At  fome  future  ilage  of  this  work,  however,  fuch 
may  be  in  our  power,  when  we  hope  to  convince  our 
readers,  that  the  theory  is  fufficiently  accommodated  to 
that  object,  and  that  it  will  affift  us  in  deducing  princi¬ 
ples  more  general,  than  any  yet  received  in  chemical 
fcience. 

It  is  now  time  for  us  to  conclude  our  account  of  the 
theory  of  Bofcovich  ;  and  in  fo  doing,  it  becomes  us 
to  recommend  to  our  readers,  that  they  endeavour  to 
form  a  juft  and  an  adequate  opinion  of  it3  merits,  of 
the  objects  which  it  has  in  view,  and  of  the  means, 
which  it  employs  to  accomplifh  them.  Confidered  in 
refpeft  to  itfelf  only,  as  the  production  of  a  great  and 
an  enlightened  mind,  no  labour  to  comprehend  it  can 
be  in  vain  or  worthlefs,  and  no  one  can  comprehend  it 
without  receiving  the  molt  elevated  pleafure  \  but  there 
is  another  inducement  for  us  to  effeCl  this  purpofe,  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  we  have  yet  mentioned  :  we  mean  the 
tendency  it  will  have  to  modify,  and  to  fubvert,  many 
of  the  leading  doCtrines  in  the  metaphyfics  of  the  day. 
Nor  ought  this  to  alarm  any  of  our  readers  ;  for  if  thefe 
doCtrines  be  true  and  legitimate,  they  will  be  para¬ 
mount  to  all  obje&ions,  and  the  improvements  made 
in  every  other  fcience  will  ferve  to  confirm  them  •,  but 
if  they  are  not  fo,  furely  the  fooner  they  are  fubverted 
the  better  it  will  be  for  fcience  and  for  us  all  \  at  all 
events,  an  inquiry  into  them  is  rational,  and  it  may  do 
good.  This,  however,  we  dare  not  now  propofe  to 
ourfelves,  and  will  therefore  recommend  our  readers 
to  perufe  the  Effays  on  Perception,  by  Profeflors  Reid 
and  Stewart,  where  they  will  find  fentiments  which 
derive  moft:  of  their  validity  from  fome  of  the  Bofeo- 
vichian  principles.  They  are  fentiments  in  which  we 
have  the  honour  to  agree  with  thefe  true  philofophers  *, 
though  it  is  fomewhat  mortifying  to  us  to  confefs,  that 
they  have  convinced  us  that  the  phenomenon  of  which 
they  treat  is  inexplicable. 

It  is  indeed  very  mortifying  to  humanity  to  be  con¬ 
vinced,  that  for  many,  very  many  centuries,  our  fore¬ 
fathers  have  been  unceafingly  attempting  to  explain 
phenomena  intelleClual  and  material  by  a  nullity,  on 
principles  which  do  not  exifl  \  but  it  would  be  flill 
more  mortifying  to  find,  that  though  there  is  ground 
for  fuch  conviClions,  men  calling  themfelves  philo¬ 
fophers  ffiould  perfevere  ftedfaftly  in  the  fame  invaria¬ 
ble  courfe  of  error  and  abfurdity.  In  our  own  days,  a 
light,  clear  and  authoritative,  has  arifen  to  direCt  and 
to  animate  us  in  the  fearch  after  truth  \  it  is  our  own 
faults  if  we  (hut  our  eyes  againft  its  fplendour,  and  fuf- 
fer  the  interior  man  to  be  dark  and  unenlightened.  Of 
this  light  the  theory  of  Bofcovich  forms  a  part  :  it  has 
fucceeded  and  furpaffed  that  of  Newton  $  it  will  be  the 
parent  of  a  greater  than  either  \  it  profeffes  to  conduCI 
us  to  the  interior  veil  of  the  temple  of  nature  ;  but  it 
has  failed  in  this  very  fublime  attempt,  failed,  however, 
only  after  it  has  concluded  us  beyond  Defcartes,  Leib¬ 
nitz,  and  Newton. 

BOSEA,  Golden-rod  tree.  See  Botany  In - 
<lex. 

BQSHIES-MEN,  a  fpecies  of  Hottentots,  fo  call¬ 


ed,  according  to  Dr  Sparrman,  from  their  dwelling  in 
woody  or  mountainous  places.  They  are  fworn  ene¬ 
mies  to  a  paftoral  life.  Some  of  thejr  maxims  are,  to 
live  on  hunting  and  plunder,  and  never  to  keep  any 
animal  alive  for  the  fpace  of  one  night.  By  this  means 
they  render  themfelves  odious  to  the  reft  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Cape  \  and  are  purfued  and  exterminated 
like  the  wild  beafts,  whofe  manners  they  have  afTumed. 
Others  of  them  again  are  kept  alive,  and  made  flavcs 
of.  Their  weapons  are  poifoned  arrows,  which  fiiot 
out  of  a  fmall  bow  will  fly  to  the  diftance  of  200  paces, 
and  will  hit  a  mark  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  certain¬ 
ty  at  the  diftance  of  50  or  even  100  paces.  From  this 
diilance  they  can  by  Health,  as  it  were,  convey  death 
to  the  game  they  hunt  for  food,  as  well  as  to  their 
foes,  and  even  to  fo  large  and  tremendous  a  beaft  as 
the  lion  \  this  noble  animal  thus  falling  by  a  weapon 
which  perhaps  it  defpifed,  or  even  did  not  take  notice 
of.  The  Hottentot,  in  the  mean  time,  concealed  and 
fafe  in  his  ambuffi,  is  abfolutely  certain  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  his  poifon,  which  he  always  culls  of  the  moft 
virulent  kind  }  and  it  is  faid  he  has  only  to  wait  a  few 
minutes  in  order  to  fee  the  wild  beaft  languiffi  and  die. 
The  dwellings  of  thefe  foes  to  a  paftoral  life  are  gene¬ 
rally  not  more  agreeable  than  their  maxims  and  man¬ 
ners.  Like  the  wild  beafts,  bullies  and  clifts  in  rocks 
by  turns  ferve  them  inftead  of  houfes  \  and  fome  of 
them  are  faid  to  be  fo  far  worfe  than  beafts,  that  their 
foil  has  been  found  clofe  by  their  habitations.  A  great 
many  of  them  are  entirely  naked  ;  but  fuch  as  have 
been  able  to  procure  the  fkin  of  any  fort  of  animal, 
great  or  fmall,  cover  their  bodies  with  it  from  the 
(houlders  downwards  as  far  as  it  will  reach,  wearing  it 
till  it  falls  off  their  back  in  rags.  As  ignorant  of  a- 
griculture  as  apes  and  monkeys,  like  them  they  arc  o- 
bliged  to  wander  about  over  hills  and  dales  after  cer¬ 
tain  wild  roots,  berries,  and  plants  (which  they  eat 
raw),  in  order  to  fuftain  a  life  that  this  miferable  food 
would  foon  extinguifti  and  deftroy,  were  they  ufed  to 
better  fare.  Their  table,  however,  is  fometimes  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  other  difhes,  among  which  may  be 
reckoned  the  larvae  of  infedls,  or  that  kind  of  cater¬ 
pillars*  from  which  butterflies  are  generated  }  and  in 
like  manner  a  fort  of  white  ants  (the  terrnes ),  grafhop- 
pers,  fnakes,  and  fome  forts  of  fpiders.  With  all  thefe 
changes  of  diet,  the  Bofhies-man  is  neverthelefs  fre¬ 
quently  in  want,  and  famiffied  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to 
wafte  almoft  to  a  fhadow.  “  It  was  with  no  fmall  a- 
flonifliment  (fays  Dr  Sparrman),  that  I  for  the  firfl 
time  faw  in  Lange  Kloof  a  lad  belonging  to  this  race 
of  men,  with  his  face,  arms,  legs,  and  body,  fo  mon- 
ftroufly  fmall  and  withered,  that  I  could  not  have  been 
induced  to  fuppofe  but  that  he  had  been  brought  to 
that  ftate  by  the  fever  that  was  epidemic  in  tbofe  parts, 
had  I  not  feen  him  at  the  fame  time  run  like  a  lapwing. 
It  required  but  a  few  weeks  to  bring  one  of  thefe 
ftarvelings  to  a  thriving  ftate,  and  even  to  make  him 
fat }  their  ftomachs  being  ftrong  enough  to  digeft:  the 
great  quantity  of  food  with  which  they  are  crammed, 
as  they  may  rather  be  faid  to  bolt  than  cat.  It  fome¬ 
times  happens  indeed  that  they  cannot  long  retain  what 
they  have  taken  in  *,  but  this  circumftance,  it  is  faid, 
does  not  hinder  them  from  beginning  again  upon  a  new 
fcore.” 

The  capture  of  flaves  from  among  this  race  of  men 
H  2  is 
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is  by  no  means  difficult  ;  and  is  effected  (Dr  Sparrman 
informs  us)  in  the  following  manner.  44  Several  far¬ 
mers  that  are  in  want  of  fervants  join  together  and 
take  a  journey  to  that  part  of  the  country  where  the 
Bofhies-men  live.  They  themfelves,  as  well  as  their 
Lego-Hottentots,  or  elfe  fuch  Bofhies-men  as  have 
been  caught  fome  time  before,  and  have  been  trained 
up  to  fidelity  in  their  fervice,  endeavour  to  fpy  out 
where  the  wild  Bofhies-men  have  their  haunts.  This 
is  belt  difcovered  by  the  frnoke  of  their  fires.  They 
are  found  in  focieties  from  xo  to  15  and  100,  reekon- 
ing  great  and  fimall  together.  Notwithftanding  this, 
the  farmers  will  venture  in  a  dark  night  to  fet  upon 
them  with  fix  or  eight  people,  which  they  contrive  to 
do  by  previoufly  ftationing  themfelves  at  fome  diftance 
round  about  the  craal.  They  then  give  the  alarm  by 
firing  a  gun  or  two.  By  this  means  there  is  fuch  a 
confirmation  fpread  over  the  whole  body  of  thefe  fa- 
vages,  that  it  is  only  the  molt  bold  and  intelligent  a- 
xnong  them  that  have  the  courage  to  break  through 
the  circle  and  fteal  off.  Thefe  the  captors  are  glad 
enough  to  get  rid  of  at  fo  eafy  a  rate  ;  being  better 
plealed  with  thofe  that  are  ftupid,  timorous,  and  ftruck 
with  amazement,  and  who  confequently  allow  them¬ 
felves  to  be  taken  and  carried  into  bondage.  They  are, 
however,  at  firft  treated  by  gentle  methods  \  that  is, 
the  vidlors  intermix  the  faireft  promifes  with  their 
threats,  and  endeavour,  if  poffible,  to  fhoot  fome  of 
the  larger  kinds  of  game  for  their  prifoners,  fuch  as 
buffaloes,  fea-cows,  and  the  like.  Such  agreeable  baits, 
together  with  a  little  tobacco,  foon  induce  them,  con¬ 
tinually  cockered  and  feafied  as  they  are,  to  go  with 
a  tolerable  degree  of  cheerfulnefs  to  the  colonitVs  place 
of  abode.  There  this  luxurious  junketting  upon  meat 
and  fat  is  exchanged  for  more  moderate  portions,  con¬ 
fining  for  the  moft  part  of  butter-milk,  frumenty,  and 
hafiy-pudding.  This  diet,  neverthelefs,  makes  the  Bo- 
fhies-man  fat  in  a  few  weeks.  However,  he  foon  finds 
his  good  living  embittered  by  the  maundering  and 
grumbling  of  his  mafter  and  miflrefs.  The  words 
gu%eri  and  t'gaunatji ,  which  perhaps  are  befl  tranf- 
lated  by  thofe  of  4  young  forcerer,’  and  4  imp,’  are 
expreffions  which  he  muft  frequently  put  up  with,  and 
fometimes  a  few  curfes  and  blows  into  the  bargain  ; 
and  this  for  negleft,  remiffnefs,  or  idlenefs  :  which  laft 
failure,  if  it  cannot  be  faid  to  be  born  with  him,  is 
however  in  a  manner  naturalized  in  him.  So  that, 
both  by  nature  and  cuflom  detefting  all  manner  of  la¬ 
bour,  and  now  from  his  greater  corpulency  becoming 
ftill  more  flothful,  and  having  befides  been  ufed  to  a 
wandering  life  fubjc£t  to  no  controul,  he  moft  fenfibly 
feels  the  want  of  his  liberty.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
he  generally  endeavours  to  regain  it  by  making  his 
efcape  :  but  what  is  really  a  fubjedt  for  wonder  is,  that 
when  one  of  thefe  poor  devils  runs  away  from  his  fer¬ 
vice,  or  more  properly  bondage,  he  never  takes  with 
him  any  tiling  that  does  not  belong  to  him.  This  is 
an  inftance  of  moderation  in  the  favages  towards  their 
tyrants  which  is  univerfally  attefted,  and  at  the  fame 
time  praifed  and  admired  by  the  colonifts  themfelves  ; 
which,  however,  I  cannot  eafily  reconcile  with  what 
I  have  learned  of  the  human  heart.  Is  it  in  confe- 
qucnce  of  their  fearing  to  meet  with  harder  ufage  in 
cafe  tiiey  fhould  be  retaken  ?  This  far,  however,  is 
certain,  that  none  of  this  fpecies  of  Hottentots  are 


much  given  to  violence  or  revenge.  Free  from  many  Bofliies- 
wants  and  defires  that  torment  the  reft  of  mankind,  Men. 
they  are  little,  if  at  all,  addifted  to  thieving,  if  we  v— 
except  brandy,  victuals,  and  tobacco.  It  is  not  im¬ 
probable  likewift*,  that  the  advantages  accruing  from 
a  theft  may  be  overlooked  by  them,  when  their  thoughts 
are  taken  up  with  regaining  their  liberty,  the  greateft 
of  all  treafures.  It  is  neceffary  to  obferve  here,  that 
fome  of  the  Hottentots  or  Bofhies-men,  who  are  thus 
forced  into  the  fervice  of  the  colonifts,  live  in  fraall 
focieties  peaceably  and  quietly  in  defert  trails,  where 
the  colonifts  cannot  eafily  come  at  them,  and  are  fome- 
times  in  the  poffeflion  of  a  few  cows.  Thefe  people 
probably  originate  from  Bofhies-men  who  have  run 
away  from  the  colonifts  fervice. 

44  I  muft  confefs  (continues  our  author),  that  the 
Bofhies-men  in  fome  hufbandmen’s  fervice  are  treated 
in  the  gentleft  manner,  and  perhaps  even  without  ever 
having  a  harfii  word  given  them  ;  live  very  well  witli 
regard  to  provifions  \  are  well  clad,  relatively  to  their 
condition  in  life  ;  and  are  very  comfortably  lodged,  in 
com  pari  fon  of  what  others  are,  in  their  own  ftravv  cot¬ 
tages.  The  chief  of  their  bufinefs  perhaps  confifts  in 
tending  a  herd  of  cattle  or  flock  of  flieep  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  when  they  have  an  opportunity  of 
getting  into  a  gentle  ftate  of  intoxication  by  fmoking 
tobacco  j  a  ftate  which  excites  in  them  fenfations  of  as 
agreeable  a  nature  as  the  frenzy  produced  by  fpirituous 
liquors  and  opium  feems  to  afford  to  many  others,  who 
are  never  at  eafe  but  when  they  can  procure  to  them¬ 
felves  this  delicious  pleafure.  And  yet,  though  they 
may  thus  agreeably  pafs  away  the  other  wife  tedious 
hours  of  their  lives  in  fmoking  and  fleep,  they  never¬ 
thelefs  generally  run  away.  The  colonifts  wonder  at 
this,  as  a  procedure  entirely  devoid  of  reafon  5  with¬ 
out  perceiving,  that  in  fo  doing  they  fuppofe  the  Hot¬ 
tentots  not  endued  with  a  defire,  which  has  its  imme¬ 
diate  foundation  in  nature,  and  which  is  common  to 
the  human  race,  and  even  to  moft  brute  animals,  viz. 
an  earneft  longing  after  their  birthplace  and  families, 
and  efpecially  after  their  liberty. 

44  The  flave  bufinefs,  that  violent  outrage  to  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind,  always  in  itfelf  a  crime, 
and  which  leads  to  all  manner  of  mifdemeanors  and 
wickednefs,  is  exercifed  by  the  colonifts  in  general  with 
a  cruelty  towards  the  nation  of  Bofhies-men  which 
merits  the  abhorrence  of  every  one  \  though  I  have 
been  told  that  they  pique  themfelves  upon  it  :  and  not  » 
only  is  the  capture  of  thofe  Hottentots  confidered  by 
them  merely  as  a  party  of  pleafure,  but  in  cold  blood 
they  deftroy  the  bands  which  nature  has  knit  between 
hufbands  and  their  wives  and  children.  Not  content, 
for  inftance,  with  having  torn  an  unhappy  woman  from 
the  embraces  of  her  hufband,  her  only  prote&ion  and 
comfort,  they  endeavour  all  they  can,  and  that  chiefly 
at  night,  to  deprive  her  likewife  of  her  infants  ;  for 
it  has  been  obferved,  that  the  mothers  can  feldom  per- 
fuade  themfelves  to  flee  from  their  tender  offspring. 

The  amiable  tendernefs  of  the  mother,  which  perhaps 
glows  with  a  more  lively  flame  in  the  breaft  of  this 
poor  heathen  than  in  thofe  of  her  Cliriftian  tyrants, 
is  the  very  circumftance  laid  hold  on  by  their  perfecu- 
tors  in  order  to  rivet  the  chains  of  this  wretched  fe¬ 
male  fo  much  the  falter.  There  are  fome  mothers, 
however,  that  fet  themfelves  free,  when  they  have  loft 

all 
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Bodies-  all  hopes  of  faving  their  children.  After  having  made 
Men  their  efcape,  they  fometimes  keep  ft-cretly  about  the 
,11  neighbourhood,  in  hopes  of  finding  fome  opportunity 

Bofquets^  q£  recover;ng  their  infants  again.” 

6  v  BOSNA  SERAGO,  a  large  and  ftrong  town  of  Tur¬ 

key  in  Europe,  and  capital  of  the  province  of  Bofnia. 
E.  Long.  18.  57.  N.  Lat.  44.  40. 

BOSNIA,  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  feated 
between  Sclavonia  and  Dalmatia.  It  belongs  entirely 
to  the  Turks ;  but  they  were  on  the  point  of  being 
*  expelled  from  it  by  the  Chriltians,  when  the  Spaniards 
invaded  Sicily,  and  obliged  the  emperor  to  conclude 
the  peace  of  Paffarowitz  in  1718,  by  which  he  gave  up 
Bofnia  to  the  Turks.  It  is  200  miles  in  length,  and 
75  in  breadth.  It  is  a  barren  country,  and  but  little 
cultivated  :  the  principal  revenue  arifing  chiefly  from 
the  filver  mines.  Among  the  game  there  are  falcons, 
which  are  held  in  great  efieem. 

BOSPHORUS,  or  Bosporus,  in  Geography ,  a 
long  and  narrow  fea,  which  it  is  fuppofed  a  bullock 
may  fwim  over.  In  a  more  general  fenfe,  it  is  a  long 
narrow  fea  running  in  between  two  lands,  or  feparating 
two  continents,  and  by  which  two  feas,  or  a  gulf  and 
a  fea,  are  made  to  communicate  with  each  other  :  In 
which  fenfe,  bofphorus  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what 
we  otherwise  call  an  arm  of  the  fea,  channel,  or  ftrait  5 
the  Italians,  faro  ;  the  Latins, /return  ;  and  the  French 
pas,  manche .  The  word  is  Greek,  fio<r7ro£og,  formed 
from  fiag,  “  bullock,”  and  “  paffage.” 

The  name  bofphorus ,  is  chiefly  confined  to  two 
ilraits  in  the  Mediterranean  fea,  viz.  the  bofphorus  of 
Thrace ,  commonly  called  the  flraits  of  Constantinople , 
or  channel  of  the  Black  fea  ;  and  the  Cimmerian  or 
Scythian  bofphorus ,  fo  called,  it  fee  ms,  from  its  refem- 
blance  to  the  Thracian ;  now  more  commonly  the 
flraits  of  Kapha ,  or  Kiderleri ,  from  two  cities  Handing 
on  it. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  better  agreed  on  than  the 
reafon  why  it  was  firft  given  to  the  Thracian  bofpho¬ 
rus.  Nymphius  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Accari- 
on,  that  the  Phrygians,  defiring  to  pafs  the  Thracian 
ftrait,  built  a  veffel,  on  whofe  prow  was  the  figure  of 
a  bullock  5  and  which  was  hence  called  /Sag,  “  bul¬ 
lock  and  ferved  them  for  a  ferry-boat.  Dionyfius, 
Valerius  Flaccus,  Callimachus,  Apollodorus,  Marcel- 
linus,  &c.  fay,  that  Io,  being  transformed  into  a  cow 
by  Juno,  palled  this  ftrait  fwimming,  which  hence  was 
called  bofphorus .  Arrian  tells  us,  that  the  Phrygians 
were  enjoined  by  the  oracle,  to  follow  the  route  which 
a  bullock  Ihould  mark  out  to  them  5  and  that,  upon 
ftirring  one  up,  it  jumped  into  the  fea  to  avoid  their 
purfuit,  and  fwam  over'  this  ftrait.  Others  fay,  that 
an  ox,  tormented  by  a  gad-fly,  threw  itfelf  in,  and 
fwam  over :  and  others,  that  anciently  the  inhabitants 
of  thefe  coafts,  when  they  would  pafs  over,  joined  lit¬ 
tle  boats  together,  and  had  them  drawn  over  by  bul¬ 
locks,  &c. 

BOSQJJETS,  in  Gardening ,  groves  fo  called  from 
bofchetto ,  an  Italian  word  which  fignifies  a  little  wood. 
They  are  compartments  in  gardens  formed  by  branches 
of  trees  difpofed  either  regularly  injrows,  or  wildly  and 
irregularly,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  owner.  A 
bofquet  is  either  a  plot  of  ground  enclofed  with  pali- 
fadoes  of  hornbeam,  the  middle  of  it  being  filled  with 
tall  trees,  as  elm  or  the  like,  the  tops  of  which  make 
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a  tuft  or  plume  5  or  it  confifts  of  only  high  trees,  as  Bofquets 
horfe-chefnut,  elm,  Sec.  The  ground  (liould  be  kept  \\ 
very  fmooth  and  rolled,  or  elfe  covered  with  grafs,  after  , 
the  manner  of  green  plots.  In  planting  bofquets,  care 
ftiould  be  taken  to  mix  the  trees  which  produce  their 
leaves  of  different  ftiapes,  and  various  fhades  of  green 
and  hoary  or  mealy  leaves,  fo  as  to  afford  an  agreeable 
profpedl.  Bofquets  are  only  proper  for  fpacious  gar¬ 
dens,  and  require  a  great  expence  to  keep  them  up. 

BOS  SAGE,  in  Architecture,  a  term  ufed  for  any 
ftone  that  has  a  proje&ure,  and  is  laid  rough  in  a  build¬ 
ing,  to  be  afterwards  carved  into  mouldings,  capitals, 
coats  of  arms,  &c.  Boffage  is  alfo  that  which  is  other- 
wife  called  rujlic-work  ;  and  confifts  of  ftones  which  ad¬ 
vance  beyond  the  naked  or  level  of  the  building,  by 
reafon  of  indentures  or  channels  left  in  the  joinings. 

Thefe  are  chiefly  ufed  in  the  corners  of  edifices,  and 
thence  called  rufic  quoins.  The  cavities  or  indentures 
are  fometimes  round,  fometimes  chain-framed,  or  bevel¬ 
led,  fometimes  in  a  diamond  form,  fometimes  enclofed 
with  a  cavetto,  and  fometimes  with  a  liftel. 

BOSSE,  Abraham,  an  able  engraver,  born  at 
Tours,  was  well  lkiljed  in  perfpe&ive  and  architecture. 

He  wrote  two  treatifes,  which  are  efteemed  \  the  one 
on  the  manner  of  defigning,  and  the  other  upon  en¬ 
graving. 

BOSSINEY,  or  Boss-castle,  a  town  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  in  England,  which  fends  two  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment.  W.  Long.  5.  o.  N*  Lat.  50.  40. 

BOSSU,  Rene  le,  born  at  Paris  in  1631,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  a  canon  regular  in  the  abbey  of  St  Genevive, 
in  16495  and  after  a  year’s  probation,  took  the  habit. 

He  taught  polite  literature  with  great  fuccefs  in  feveral 
religious  houfes  for  I  2  years,  when  he  gave  up  the  talk 
for  retirement*  He  then  publifhed  a  parallel  betwixt 
the  principles  of  Ariftotle’s  natural  philofophy  and 
thofe  of  Des  Cartes,  with  a  view  to  reconcile  them  5 
which  was  but  indifferently  received.  His  next  trea- 
tife  was  on  epic  poetry  5  which  Boileau  declared  one 
of  the  belt  compofitions  on  that  fubjeCl  in  the  French 
language,  and  which  produced  a  great  friendfhip  be¬ 
tween  them.  He  died  in  1680,  and  left  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  MSS.  which  are  kept  in  the  abbey  of  St  John 
de  Chartres. 

BOSSUET,  James  Benigne,  biftiop  of  Meaux, 
was  born  at  Dijon,  on  the  27th  of  September,  1627* 

He  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  preaching,  and  the 
zeal  he  difeovered  in  his  endeavours  to  bring  over  the 
Proteftants  of  France  to  the-Romifh  church  5  by  his 
oppofition  to  quietifm  5  and  by  his  numerous  writings 
both  in  French  and  Latin,  which  have  been  collected 
together,  and  printed  at  Paris  in  17  vols  4to.  This 
famous  divine  died  at  Paris,  in  1704,- aged  77. 

BOSSUPT,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  Brabant.  E.  Long.  4.  30.  N.  Lat; 

50.  52. 

BOSS  US,  Matthew,  diftinguifhed  by  his  virtue 
and  his  learning,  was  born  in  1427.  He  devoted  him¬ 
felf  to  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  in  1451,  in  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  regular  canons  of  Lateran,  and  afterwards 
taught  divinity  at  Padua.  His  orations,  his  fermons, 
and  his  letters,  have  been  often  printed.  He  alfo 
wrote  a  fort  of  an  apology  for  Phalaris,  and  other 
works.  He  died  at  Padua  in  1502,  aged  7 

BOST,  a  very  ftrong  town  of  Perfia,  and  capital  of 

the. 


the  province  of 
3r-  So 
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BOS  T ANGIS,  in  the  Turkifh  affairs,  perfons  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  garden  of  the  feraglio,  out  of  whofe  num¬ 
ber  are  colle&ed  thofe  that  are  to  row  in  the  Grand 
Signior’s  brigantines,  when  he  has  a  mind  to  divert 
himfelf  with  fhhing,  or  to  take  the  air  upon  the  canal. 
They  who  row  upon  the  left  hand  are  only  capable  of 
mean  employments  in  the  gardens  :  but  they  who  row 
on  the  right  hand  may  be  promoted  to  the  charge  of 
boftangi-bachi,  who  has  the  general  intendency  of  all 
the  grand  fignior’s  gardens,  and  commands  above 
10,000  boflangis. 

BOSTON,  a  corporation  town  of  Lincolnfhire  in 
England,  which  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
It  is  commodioufly  feated  on  both  fides  the  river  Wi« 
tharn,  over  which  it  has  a  handfome  high  wooden 
bridge  5  and,  being  near  the  fea,  enjoys  a  good  trade. 
It  has  a  fpacious  market  place,  and  the  largeft  parilh 
church  without  crofs  aides  in  Europe,  the  fteeple  of 
which  ferves  for  a  land-mark  to  failors.  Bofton  is  a 
barony  in  the  Irby  family.  E.  Long.  o.  1 5.  N.  Lat. 
53-3- 

Boston,  the  capital  of  New*  England  in  North  A- 
merica,  built  in  1630,  in  a  peninfula  of  about  four 
miles  in  circumference,  at  the  bottom  of  Maffachufets 
bay,  in  a  very  convenient  fituation  for  trade.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  defeription  of  this  capital  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  late  American  w*ar.  “  The  town 
Hands  in  W.  Long.  71.  5.  N.  Lat.  42.  24.  about  nine 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  At  the  entrance  of 
this  bay  are  feveral  fmall  rocks  which  appear  above 
water,  and  upwards  of  a  dozen  of  fmall  iflands,  fome 
of  which  are  inhabited.  There  is  but  one  fafe  channel 
to  approach  the  harbour  5  and  that  fo  narrow,  that  two 
Ihips  can  hardly  fail  through  abreaft  j  but  within  the 
harbour  there  is  room  for  500  fail  to  lie  at  anchor  in 
a  good  depth  of  water.  On  one  of  the  iflands  of  the 
bay  Hands  Fort  William,  the  moH  regular  fortrefs  in 
Britifli  America.  Ihis  caftle  is  defended  by  100  guns, 
20  of  which  lie  on  a  platform  level  with  the  water,  fo 
that  it  is  fcarce  poflible  for  an  enemy  to  pafs  the  caflle. 
To  prevent  furprife,  they  have  a  guard  placed  on  one  of 
the  rocks,  at  two  leagues  diftance,  from  whence  they 
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E.  Long.  64.  15.  N.  Lat.  make  fignals  to  the  caftle  when  any  Ihips  come  near  it. 

There  is  alfo  a  battery  of  guns  at  each  end  of  the  town. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  a  noble  pier  near  2000  feet 
in  length  ;  along  which  on  the  north  fide  extends  a 
row  of  warehouses  for  the  merchants  5  and  to  this  pier 
Hiips  of  the  greateft  burden  may  come  and  unload 
without  the  help  of  boats.  The  greateft  part  of  the 
town  lies  round  the  harbour  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon! 
the  country  beyond  it  riling  gradually  and  affording 
a  delightful  profpeft.  The  neck  of  land  which  joins 
the.  peninfula  to  the  continent  is  but  40  yards  over  j 
which  fituation,  if  properly  improved,  might  render  the 
town  impregnable  on  the  land  fide.  Bofton  contains 
only  about  18,000  inhabitants.  They  were  more  nu¬ 
merous  50  years  ago ;  but  the  furprifing  increafe  of 
Newbury  port,  Salem,  Marble-head,  Cape  Ann,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Dartmouth,  and  the  ifland  of  Nantucket,  cheek¬ 
ed  the  growth  and  trade  of  the  capital.  The  trade  of 
Bofton,^  however,  was  fo  confiderable,  that,  in  1768, 
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1300  fail  entered  and  cleared  at  the  cuftom-houfe 
there.  The  predominant  religion  is  the  Independent ; 
though  there  are  other  perfuafions,  and  ten  churches 
ferve  for  them  all,  but  the  Independents  have  fix.” 
Bofton  has  frequently  fuffered  by  fire,  but  the  houfes 
that  were  thus  deftroyed  have  always  been  rebuilt  to 
advantage.  The  late  American  war  began  here  by 
the. attack  at  Bunkers-hill,  when  many  brave  men  loft 
their  lives.” 

BOS  WORTH,  a  town  of  Leiceflerfhire  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  1.  24.  N.  Lat.  52.  25.  ’it 
has  a  lofty  fituation  on  a  hill,  and  the  country  about 
it  is  fertile  in  corn  and  grafs.  It  is  memorable  for  the 
decifive  battle  fought  near  it  between  Richard  III.  and 
the  earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  VII.  wherein 
the  former  loft  his  crown  and  life. 

BOTALLUS,  Leonard,  phyfician  to  the  duke 
of  Alen^on,  and  to  Henry  III.  was  born  at  Afti  in 
Piedmont.  .He  introduced  at  Paris  the  pra&ice  of 
frequent  letting  of  blood  5  which  was  condemned  by 
the  faculty  5  but  foon  after  his  death  it  came  into 
pra&ice  with  all  the  phyficians.  He  publifhed  feveral 
books  in  phyfic  and  furgery  ;  and  the  belt  edition  of 
his  works  is  that  of  Leyden,  in  1660,  oaavo. 


botany 


TS  that  feience  which  arranges,  diftinguifhes,  and 
names  all  plants  and  vegetables,  to  enable  us  to  ftudy 
their  properties  and  ufes. 

.  Vegetables  confift  of  an  innumerable  fucceflion  of 
individuals  which  it  is  impoflible  to  examine,  and 
would  be  ufelefs  if  it  were  poflible.  It  is  therefore 
neceffary  to  diminifli  the  labour  by  forming  them  into 
groups  or  claffes,  that  the  fame  name  may  apply  to  a 
great  number  of  individuals.  Now  certain  individual 
plants  have  fo  clofe  a  refemblance  to  others  in  their 
flower,  fruit,  leaves,  and  general  appearance,  that  al- 
nioft  every  man  at  firft  fight  would  give  them  the 
fame  name.  Thus  every  man  .  who  has  feen  the  cem- 
mon  d any  once,  and  knows  its  name,  will  probably 
apply  the  fame  name  without  miftake  to  every  other 


individual  of  the  fame  fpecies.  This  forms  the  firff 
ftep  in  botany,  or  what  is  called  arranging  and  naming 
plants  according  to  their  fpecies.  Nor  is  it  ‘only  the 
firft,  but  the  eafieft  ftep  in  botany.  It  is  alfo  the  moft 
important  }  for  all  the  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies 
muft  in  fimilar  circumftances  poffefs  the  fame  qualities* 
For  example,  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  each 
individual  plant  of  common  hemlock,  or  of  foxglove, 
poffeffes  the  fame  medical  qualities,  though  from  their 
place  of  growth  thefe  qualities  may  differ  in  degree. 
It  is  therefore  the  individuals  of  the  fpecies  alone  that 
are  ufeful  \  and  the  whole  value  of  any  arrangement 
confifts.in  enabling  the  botanift  to  diftinguifti  and  name 
the  individuals,  with  ,  the  greateft  eafe  and  accuracy. 
If  the  number  of  fpecies  were  fmall,  definitions  or  de- 
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Elements,  fcriptions  of  them  would  alone  be  iufficient  ;  but  as 
they  amount  perhaps  to  40,000  or  50,000  or  more,  to 
fearch  for  every  fingle  fpecies  amid  fuch  a  multitude 
■would  be  a  talk  for  which  neither  human  patience  nor 
human  life  would  be  fufficient. 

To  fhorten  the  labour,  it  has  been  found  very  ex¬ 
pedient  to  arrange  plants  into  various  divifions  ;  firft 
into  fome  very  general  divilions  which  may  reduce 
them  into  a  fmall  compafs,  then  to  fubdivide  thefe  ge¬ 
neral  divifions  into  others  lefs  comprehenfive,  and  thefe 
into  others,  till  we  arrive  at  the  particular  fpecies  which 
we  are  in  fearch  of.  Thus  the  arrangement  defcends 
from  a  general  divifion  of  all  plants  to  every  parti¬ 
cular  fpecies. 

Many  plans  of  this  kind  have  been  attempted  by 
various  botanifts,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Linnaeus  is  incomparably  the  moft  ingenious,  moft 
accurate,  as  well  as  the  fimpleft  and  eafieft.  That  il- 
luftrious  botanift  divided  all  plants  into  clafles,  the 
clafles  into  orders,  the  orders  into  genera,  and  the  ge¬ 
nera  into  fpecies.  The  orders,  too,  and  the  fpecies, 
when  numerous,  he  frequently  fubdivided  into  fe£lions. 

Objedtions  have  been  made  to  the  arrangement  of 
Linnaeus,  becaufe  it  admits  divifions  which  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  natural.  But  fuch  perfons,  though  diftinguifhed 
botanifts,  feem  to  us  to  have  mifunderftood  the  ufe  and 
intention  of  that  arrangement.  It  is  not,  and  ought 
not  to  be,  its  objedt  to  give  what  ha3  been  called  a  na¬ 
tural  arrangement ;  for  nature  does  not  clafs  her  pro- 
dudtions.  She  places  before  us  innumerable  indivi¬ 
duals,  and  leaves  us  to  claftify  them  according  to  the 
purpofe  which  we  have  in  view.  If  nature  had  formed 
plants  into  clafles,  orders,  and  genera,  the  botanift  would 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  ftudy  thefe.  But  in  none 
of  her  works  has  nature  done  this.  Claftification  is  the 
work  of  man  ;  and  it  is  neceflary  for  man  merely  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  limited  nature  of  the  faculties  of  his  mind. 
Clafliftcation  enables  us  to  accomplifti  by  feveral  fteps 
or  operations  what  we  cannot  accomplifti  by  one. 
But  were  our  faculties  much  more  exalted,  were  our 
penetration  much  more  acute,  and  our  memories  per- 
fedlly  retentive  ;  could  we  at  once  furvey  all  the  qua¬ 
lities  of  objedts,  difeern  their  relations  to  one  another, 
and  retain  the  remembrance  of  thefe  accurately,  we 
fhould  have  no  occafion  to  generalize  at  all.  As  ge¬ 
neralization  or  claftification  is  neceflary  to  aid  our  li- 
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mited  faculties,  the  beft  claftification  is  that  which 
leads  us  without  error,  and  by  the  eafieft  procefs,  to  the 
particular  objedt  which  we  have  occafion  to  inveftigate. 

The  arrangement  of  Linnseus  is  therefore  the  beft  : 
It  is,  however,  not  fo  perfedt  in  fome  of  its  parts  as  it 
may  yet  be  rendered.  This  is  the  cafe  in  fome  of  the 
genera  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  marks  that  are  too 
minute.  But  when  we  confider  the  indefatigable  mind 
of  that  illuftrious  man,  the  chaos  in  which  he  found  bo¬ 
tany,  and  the  beautiful  arrangement  which  he  gave  to 
it,  we  may  juftly  inroll  the  name  of  Linnaeus  in  the 
fame  lift;  with  Bacon,  and  Newton,  and  Locke. 

A  botanical  fyftem  is  a  didlionary  by  which  a  per- 
fon  who  has  ftudied  the  rudiments  of  the  fcience  may 
find  out  the  name  of  every  plant  which  he  meets  with. 
This  didlionary  has  been  much  enlarged  by  the  labours 
of  the  great  many  eminent  botanifts  of  the  prefent 
time.  We  fhall  therefore  point  out  the  method  of 
confulting  it,  after  giving  a  very  concife  view  of  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  founded.  We  will  give  a 
concife  view,  becaufe  we  think  moft  or  perhaps  all  the 
elementary  books  of  this  fcience  tend  to  confound  and 
difguft  beginners  by  phyfiological  definitions,  and  by 
the  multiplicity  of  terms  which  they  require  to  be 
ftudied  at  the  very  firft  outfet.  Their  plan  is  juft  as 
if  a  teacher  of  Latin  was  to  require  his  pupils  firft  to 
make  themfelves  mafters  of  a  Latin  didlionary  before 
he  allowed  them  to  tranflate.  Our  plan  is  to  require 
of  a  beginner  no  more  elementary  knowledge  than 
what  is  fufficient  to  enable  him  to  confult  the  fyftem  as* 
he  would  do  a  didlionary.  The  meaning  of  the  reft 
of  the  botanical  terms  we  think  can  beft  be  learned  by 
having  recourfe  to  an  explanation  in  an  alphabetical 
form,  as  they  occur  in  the  inveftigation.  This  we  in¬ 
tend  to  add  to  the  prefent  article.  And  we  wifti  fin- 
cerely  that  every  man  who  publifhes  a  fyftem  of  bo¬ 
tany  would  do  the  fame  ;  for  we  have  ftrong  reafons 
to  believe  that  different  writers  ufe  the  fame  words  in 
different  fenfes  from  one  another.  Linnaeus,  indeed, 
has  defined  his  botanical  terms  ;  but  in  his  two  works, 
Delineatio  Plantarum  and  Philofophia  Botanic  a,  he 
fometimes  defines  the  fame  word  differently.  Now  we 
ought  to  know  which  of  his  definitions  fueceeding 
botanifts  have  adopted.  Befides  almoft  every  botanift; 
introduces  terms  of  his  own,  which  we  fhall  look  for  in 
vain  in  the  definitions  of  Linnaeus. 
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The  parts  of  a  plant  which  it  is  neceflary  for  the 
young  botanift  firft  to  know,  are  the  flower,  and  fruit. 
Thefe  include  feven  ;  the  calyx,  corolla,  ftamen,  piftil, 
pericarp,  or  feed-veffel,  feed,  and  receptacle.  We  will 
deferibe  thefe  in  the  order  which  will  make  them  moft 
eafily  diftinguifhed. 

I.  The  corolla,  which  in  common  language  is  call¬ 
ed  the  flower,  and  in  fruit-trees  the  bloffom,  is  the  part 
which  is  moft  beautifully  coloured,  which  is  of  the  fin- 
eft;  texture,  and  is  often  odorous.  It  is  to  he  found  of 
every  colour,  except  green,  a  hue  which  it  very  fel- 
dom  aflumes.  It  is  white,  as  in  the  bloffoms  of  the 
cherry  ;  yellow,  as  in  the  primrofe  and  ranunculus  or 
butter-cup  5  red,  as  in  the  rofe ;  blue,  as  in  the  violet. 
It  is  fometimes  of  one  piece,  and  fometimes  divided  in¬ 


to  diftinft  pieces,  called  petals .  When  the  corolla  con- 
fifts  of  one  petal,  the  outer  or  upper  part,  which  is 
broad,  is  named  the  limb  or  border  ;  and  the  lower  part, 
which  is  narrow  and  hollow,  by  which  it  is  fixed,  is 
called  the  tube.  When  the  corolla  confifts  of  more 
than  one  petal,  the  lower  part  is  called  a  claw ,  and 
the  upper  lamina . 

In  the  corolla  it  is  neceffary  to  attend  to  its  form, 
its  divifions,.  the  number  of  its  petals,  its  colour  and 
the  part  to  which  it  is  attached.  See  Plate  XCV. 
Fig.  11.  a  corolla  of  one  petal;  a ,  the  tube;  b,  the 
laminas.  Fig.  13*2  corolla  of  more  than  one  petal : 
dy  the  claw  ;  b  b ,  the  laminas. 

2.  The  calyx  is  fituated  on  the  outfide  of  the  co¬ 
rolla,  and  enclofing  it  commonly  at  the  bafe.  It  is  ge- 
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Elements,  nerally  of  a  greeniffi  colour  and  of  a  coarfer  texture 
v  "  -v — than  the  corolla.  It  confifls  of  one  part,  or  of  two, 
three,  & c.  and  is  then  faid  to  be  one-leaved,  two¬ 
leaved,  three-leaved,  many-leaved.  The  calyx  is  of 
various  fhapes,  tubular,  globular,  inflated,  &c. 

There  are  feven  fpecies  of  calyx,  perianth,  involu¬ 
cre,  glume,  ament,  fpathe,  calyptre,  and  volve.  For 
explanation  of  thefe,  confult  the  vocabulary  and  Plate 
XCV.  Fig.  1 8.  a,  the  calyx. 

3.  The  piflil,  or  piffils,  commonly  appear  in  the 
centre  of  the  corolla,  from  which  they  rife  like  fo  many 
columns.  There  are  from  one  to  twelve  in  the  fame 
flower,  and  fornetimes  more. 

A  piflil  confifls  of  three  parts,  the  fligma,  the  ftyle, 
and  the  germen.  1.  The  fligma  is  the  highefl  part  of 
the  piflil ;  which  is  fornetimes  globular,  fornetimes  cleft, 
fornetimes  crofs-fhaped,  &cc.  2.  The  flyle  is  the  pillar 
or  thread  which  fupports  the  fligma.  3.  The  germen  is 
the  pedeflai  or  bafe  of  the  piflil,  mofl  commonly  of  a 
roundifh  or  globular  fhape  5  but  fornetimes  long  and 
{lender.  Sometimes  there  are  feveral  germens  together. 
See  Plate  XCV.  fig.  1 2.  c,  the  fligma  ;  b ,  the  flyle  \  a , 
the  germen. 

4.  The  flamens,  which  referable  threads  or  pillars, 
ufually  Hand  between  the  corolla  and  the  piflil,  are 
placed  in  regular  order  round  the  piflils,  or  alternate 
with  the  petals.  They  are  in  number  on  one  flower 
from  one  to  feveral  hundreds.  But  it  is  not  neceffary  to 
count  them  when  they  are  more  than  twenty. 

A  flamen  confifls  of  two  parts,  the  anther  and  the 
filament.  1.  The  anther  is  the  fummit  of  the  flamen, 
containing  a  mealy  or  powdery  fubflance  called  pollen, 
and  is  generally  of  a  different  colour  from  the  filament. 
They  are  of  different  forms,  globular,  horned,  &c. 
2.  The  filaments  are  the  threads  or  pillars  which  fup- 
port  the  anthers.  The  flamens  are  attached  to  the 
corolla,  to  the  calyx,  to  the  receptacle,  or  to  the  flyle. 
See  Plate  XCV.  fig.  1  8.  Filaments  marked  by  e,  e ,  e, 

e.  Anthers  ffffff 

5.  The  pericarp,  or  feed-veffel,  is  the  cafe  or  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  feed,  and  is  the  external  part  of  the  germen 
come  to  maturity.  It  is  of  various  fhapes  \  globular,  as 
in  the  poppy  \  long,  as  in  the  pod  of  the  common  gar¬ 
den  or  field  pea  :  it  is  pulpy  with  a  flone  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  as  in  the  plum  ;  pulpy,  containing  feeds  enclofed 
in  a  cafe,  as  in  the  pear  5  juicy,  and  containing  feeds 
which  have  only  an  external  cafe,  as  the  currant  and 
goofeberry. 

There  are  eight  fpecies  of  pericarp  ;  capfule,  filique, 
legume,  follicle,  drupe,  pome,  berry,  and  flrobile.  A 
defeription  of  thefe  will  be  given  in  the  vocabulary. 
Confult  alfo  Plate  XCV.  fig.  23.  to  30. 

6.  The  feeds  are  fo  well  known,  that  they  require 
no  defeription  in  the  elements  of  the  fcience. 

7.  The  receptacle  is  a  point,  line,  or  broad  bafe,  to 
which  fome  or  all  of  the  fix  parts  now  deferibed  are 
attached.  When  it  is  the  bafe  of  all  thefe  parts,  it  is 
called  the  receptacle  of  the  fruBifcution.  When  the 
calyx,  corolla,  and  flamens  only  are  attached  to  it,  it 
is  called  the  receptacle  of  the  flower.  When  the  ger¬ 
men  together  with  the  piflil  only  is  fixed  to  it,  it  is 
called  the  receptacle  of  the  fruit.  Itvis  called  proper 
■when  only  one  flower  with  its  fruit  is  inferted  into  it. 
It  is  called  common  when  many  flowers  are  attached  to 
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it,  as  in  the  common  dailies,  dandelion.  See  Plate  XCV.  Element!. 
Fig.  13,  c ,  a  proper  receptacle.  Fig.  9.  10.  a  common  — v — 
receptacle. 

Attention  to  the  receptacle  is  mofl  neceffary  chiefly 
in  claffes  nth,  13th,  and  19th. 

Befides  thefe  feven,  which  are  called  the  parts  of  fruc¬ 
tification,  becaufe  when  they  exifl  together,  they  are  . 
fuppofed  neceffary  for  producing  proper  fruit,  there  is 
another  part  which  Linnaeus  calls  the  neBary ,  that  re¬ 
quires  attention,  as  it  is  the  foundation  of  fome  genera. 

It  is  difficult  for  beginners  to  diflinguifh  it,  as  it  varies 
much  in  its  appearance,  and  is  not  very  difcernible  in 
a  great  many  fpecies.  It  is  fornetimes  the  name  of 
a  fmall  gland  ;  fornetimes  of  a  fcale  or  a  number  of 
feales  j  fornetimes  of  a  cup  j  fornetimes  of  a  horn  or 
fpur  on  the  corolla,  as  in  larkfpur  and  violet ;  fome- 
times  of  a  groove  or  excavation.  In  fhort,  it  appears 
to  be  a  name  for  any  lingular  or  irregular  appearance 
of  any  of  the  parts  of  the  flower.  In  all  accurate 
and  perfpicuous  fyllems,  it  is  fo  well  deferibed  that  it 
can  be  eafily  found  out.  If  this  be  done  the  name  may 
be  admitted,  but  if  not  it  mull  lead  to  ambiguity  and 
want  of  precifion. 

OF  THE  CLASSES. 

The  deferiptions  now  given  are  fufficient  to  en¬ 
able  the  young  botanill  to  underlland  the  claffes  and 
orders. 

All  plants  are  arranged  into  24  divifions,  called 
claffes.  In  23  of  thefe  claffes,  the  flowers,  or  the  pif- 
tils  and  flamens,  or  at  leaft  the  fligmas  and  anthers, 
are  evident.  The  24th  clafs  comprehends  all  plants 
in  which  the  flowers  are  invifible  to  the  naked  eye,  as 
moffes,  ferns,  mufhrooms. 

The. principles  upon  which  the  claffes  are  formed  are 
few,  fimple,  and  beautiful.  All  plants  which  have  on¬ 
ly  one  flamen,  are  of  the  firfl  clafs  \  thofe  that  have 
only  two,  are  of  the  fecond  *,  thofe  that  have  only 
three,  are  of  the  third  :  and  fo  on,  the  number  of  fla¬ 
mens  being  the  fame  with  the  number  of  the  clafs  in 
the  firfl  ten  claffes.  See  Plate  XCIV.  fig.  1,  2,  3,  4, 

5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10. 

In  the  next  three  claffes,  the  place  to  which  the  fla¬ 
mens  are  fixed  muff  be  attended  to  as  well  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  llamens.  Thus  the  nth  contains  thofe 
plants  which  have  from  1  2  to  19  flamens  inclufive,  fix¬ 
ed  to  the  receptacle.  The  12th  thofe  that  have  2a 
flamens  fixed  to  the  infide  of  the  calyx.  In  this  clafs 
the  place  of  infertion  is  more  to  be  relied  on  than  the 
number  of  the  flamens,  for  they  are  fornetimes  lefs  than 
20,  often  more.  The  33th  clafs  comprehends  thofe 
that  have  more  than  20  flamens  attached  to  the  recep¬ 
tacle.  See  Plate  XCIV.  fig.  II,  12,  13.  For  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  1 2th  clafs  a  rofe  may  be  examined,  and 
for  an  example  of  the  13th  a  poppy,  or  a  ranuncu¬ 
lus. 

The  14th  and  15th  claffes  depend  upon  the  number 
and  proportion  of  the  flamens.  When  there  are  four 
flamens  in  a  flower,  of  which  two  are  longer,  it  be¬ 
longs  to  the  14th  clafs.  When  there  are  fix  flamens, 
of  which  four  are  longer,  it  belongs  to  the  15th  clafs. 

For  an  example  of  the  14th  clafs  the  flowers  of  the 
dead  nettle,  mint,  thyme,  or  fox-glove,  may  be  exa¬ 
mined  5 
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Elements,  mined,  and  for  a  fpecimen  of  the  15th  clafs,  l’nfpeft 
t, — v--» ,r—  j|ie  flowers  of  ftieplierds  purfe,  or  muftard.  See  alfo 
Plate  XCIV.  fig.  14.  and  15. 

The  1 6th,  17th,  1 8th,  and  19th  clafTes  depend  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  ftamens  are  conne&ed,  whe¬ 
ther  they  be  joined  by  their  filaments  into  one  let,  or 
two  fets,  or  more  than  two  j  or  be  united  by  the  an¬ 
thers  into  a  cylinder. 

In  the  16th  clafs  the  ftamens  are  united  by  their  fila¬ 
ments  into  one  fet,  forming  a  cafe  round  the  lower  part 
of  the  piftils,  but  feparating  at  the  top.  A  geranium 
forms  a  fpecimen  of  this  clafs.  In  the  17th  the  corollas 
are  papilionaceous,  like  the  bloffom  of  a  bean  5  the  fta¬ 
mens  are  connected  by  their  filaments,  but'divided  into 
two  fets  or  parcels,  one  of  which  is  thicker  and  forms  a 
cafe  round  the  piftil  ;  the  other  is  fmaller  and  leans  to¬ 
wards  the  piftil.  Specimens  of  thefe  may  be  found  in 
the  flowers  of  peas  and  beans.  In  the  J 8th  clafs,  the 
ftamens  are  united  by  their  filaments  into  more  than  two 
fets,  or  parcels.  See  Plate  XCIV.  fig.  18. 

The  19th  clafs  is  difficult  to  a  beginner.  It  confifts 
of  compound  flowers,  as  the  common  daify,  dandelion. 
They  are  called  compound,  becaufe  each  Angle  flower 
■confifts  of  a  colie <ftion  of  little  flowers  or  florets,  attached 
to  the  fame  broad  receptacle,  and  contained  within  one 
calyx.  Each  floret  confifts  of  a  corollet,  or  little  co¬ 
rolla,  five  ftamens  united  by  their  anthers  into  a  hollow 
or  tubular  cylinder,  and  a  piftil  which  paffes  up  through 
the  tube  of  the  cylinder.  See  Plate  XCIV.  fig.  19.  and 
examine  a  dandelion,  or  thiftle,  or  common  ground fel, 
or  a  fun-flower.  See  alfo  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
clafs  in  the  fyftcm,  where  a  fuller  account  will  be  gi- 
^ven  of  this  clafs. 

In  the  20th  clafs,  the  ftamens  are  attached  to  the 
piftil.  An  orchis  will  afford  a  fpecimen  of  this.  See 
alfo  Plate  XCIV.  fig.  20. 

In  the  three  next  claffes,  the  piftils  and  ftamens  are 
fituated  on  feparate  flowers,  or  diftinft  plants,  or  on 
plants  which  bear  flowers  with  piftils  and  ftamens, 
others  with  ftamens  or  with  piftils,  or  flowers  of  both 
kinds. 

The  2i ft  clafs  contains  thofe  plants  which  have 
flowers  of  different  kinds  on  the  fame  plant,  fome  bear¬ 
ing  piftils,  and  others  bearing  ftamens  only.  The  flowers 
with  piftils  we  (hall  call  pijlillar  ox  jligmate,  and  thofe 
with  ftamens  Jlatninal  or  anikered .  The  birch  affords 
an  example  of  this  clafs.  See  alfo  fig.  21* 

The  22d  clafs  confifts  of  thofe  fpecies  which  have 
ftamens  on  one  plant  and  piftils  on  another.  Inftances 
of  this  may  be  found  in  the  willow,  poplar,  and  juniper. 
See  fig.  22. 

The  23d  clafs  comprehends  thofe  plants  which  have 
at  leaf!  two  and  fometimes  three  kinds  of  flowers. 

I.  Some  anther-ftigmate,  or  with  piftils  and  ftamens 
on  the  fame  flower.  2.  Others  having  piftils  only,  or 
ftamens  only.  3.  Or  having  flowers  with  piftils  only, 
or  flowers  with  ftamens  only.  This  may  be  expreffed 
more  concifely.  Some  having  flowers  anther-ftigmate, 
fome  ftigmate,  or  fome  anthered,  or  having  both  an- 
thered  flowers  and  ftigmate  flowers.  The  common  afh 
tree  may  be  examined  for  a  fpecimen  of  this  clafs.  See 
alfo  fig.  23. 

The  names  of  the  claffes  are  formed  from  Greek 
words,  and  exprefs  the  chara&eriftic  of  each  clafs.. 
The  firft  ten  claffes  are  named  from  the  Greek 
Vol.  IV.  Part  I. 
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numerals  and  the  word  andria ,  which  the  botanift  mud  Elements, 
confider  as  fynonymous  with  ftamens.  - y-— ' 

1.  Mon  -andria. 

2.  Di  -andria. 

3.  Tri  -andria. 

4.  Tetr  -andria. 

5.  Pent  -andria. 

6.  Hex  -andria. 

7.  Hept  -andria. 

8.  0£l  -andria. 

9.  Enne  -andria. 

10.  Dec  -andria. 

11.  Dodec-andria,  12  ftamens. 

12.  Icos  -andria,  20  ftamens. 

13.  Poly  -andria. 

14.  Di  -dynamia,  2  powers. 

15.  Tetra  -dynamia,  4  powers, 

16.  Mon  -adelphia,  £ne  brotherhood. 

17.  Di  -adelphia,  two  brotherhoods. 

18.  Poly  -adelphia,  many  brotherhoods. 

19.  Syn  -genefia  means  origin  or  produ&ion  together, 

fo  called  from  the  ftamens  being  united  by  the 
anthers. 

20.  Gyn  -andria,  piftils  and  ftamens  together. 

21.  Mon-oecia,  one  houfe. 

22.  Di  -oecia,  two  houfes. 

23.  Poly-gamia,  many  kinds  of  flowers.  The  etymo¬ 

logy  here  would  throw  no  light  upon  the  clafs 
to  a  beginner  5  nor  does  it  throw  any  on  the 
next  clafs. 

24.  Crypto-gamia,  therefore,  isto  be  underftood  to  mean 

invifible  Jloivers . 

OF  THE  ORDERS. 

The  formation  of  the  orders  is  as  ingenious  and 
Ample  as  that  of  the  claffes.  In  the  firft;  thirteen  claffes, 
the  names  and  charafters  are  taken  from  the  number 
of  piftils  or  ftyles  ;  when  thefe  are  wanting,  from  the 
number  of  ftigmas.  Thus: 

Mono  -gynia,  1  ftyle. 

Di  “gynia,  2  ftyles. 

Tri  -gynia,  3  ftyles. 

Tetra  -gynia,  4  ftyles. 

Penta  -gynia,  5  ftyles. 

Hexa  -gynia,  6  ftyles. 

Hepta  -gynia  7  ftyles. 

Deca  -gynia,  10  ftyles. 

Dodeca-gynia,  12  ftyles. 

Poly  -gynia,  many  ftyles. 

In  the  14th  clafs  Didynamia  there  are  only  two  or¬ 
ders,  which  depend  on  the  prefence  or  abfence  of  the 
pericarp  or  feed-veffel. 

1.  Gymnospermia.  Four  naked  feeds  in  the  bottom 

of  the  calyx  •,  as  in  mint,  deed-nettle,  thyme. 

2.  Angiospermia.  Seeds  enclofed  in  a  pericarp,  as 

in  fox -glove,  eye-bright,  toad -flax,  fig-wort. 

In  the  15th  clafs,  Tetradynamia,  there  are  alfo  two 
orders,  which  are  taken  from  the  form  of  the  pericarp. 

I.  Siliculosa.  Seeds  enclofed  in  afilicle,  or  round- 
ifh  feed-veffel  confifting  of  two  pieces  called 
valves,  and  the  feeds  fixed  to  both  edges  or  fu¬ 
tures,  as  in  fhepherds  purfe,  feurvy-grafs. 

I  2,  SlLiqUOSA. 
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2.  SlLIQUOSA.  Seeds  enclofed  in  a  filique  or  long 
feed-veffel  \  as  in  muftard. 

In  the  16th,  17th,  and  1 8th  claffes,  the  names  and 
chara&ers  of  the  orders  are  taken  from  the  number  of 
ftamens. 

In  the  19th  clafs  there  are  fix  orders,  which  it  is 
difficult  at  firft;  to  diftinguiffi  accurately. 

1.  PoJjYGAMIA  TEqualis.  Florets  anther-ftigmate, 

or  having  both  ftamens  and  piftils  in  the  fame 
floret ,  as  in  dandelion,  thiftle,  fow-thiftle,  arti¬ 
choke. 

2.  Polygamia  Superflua.  When  the  flower  is 

compofed  of  two  parts,  a  difk  or  central  part, 
and  rays  projecting  outwards  \  as  in  corn-mary- 
gold,  tanfy,  daify,  golden-rod,  groundfel,  chamo¬ 
mile,  milfoil.  The  florets  of  the  difk  are  an- 
ther-ftigmate  ;  thofe  of  the  ray  ftigmate. 

3.  Polygamia  Frustranea.  Florets  of  the  difk 

anther-ftigmate  ;  thofe  of  the  rays  with  ftyles  but 
no  ftigmas)  as  blue-bottle,  knapweed. 

4.  Polygamia  Necessaria.  Florets  of  the  difk  an- 

ther-ftyled,  without  ftigmas ;  thofe  of  the  rays 
ftigmate.  Garden  marygold  will  afford  a  fpeci- 
men. 

5.  Polygamia  Segregata.  When  each  of  the  flo¬ 

rets  has  a  calyx,  befides  the  common  or  general 
calyx  of  the  flower.  Specimens  of  this  can  only 
be  found  in  botanic  gardens. 

6.  Monogamia.  When  the  flower  is  not  compound 

but  Angle,  and  the  anthers  united.  This  or¬ 
der  ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  clafs  Pentan- 
dria,  as,  indeed,  has  been  done  in  fome  very  va¬ 
luable  fyiftems.  Examples  of  it  may  be  found  in 
the  violet. 

In  the  clalfes  Gynandria,  Monoecia,  and  Dioecia,  the 
orders  are  formed  from  the  number  of  ftamens,  with 
three  of  a  different  kind,  monadelphia,  fyngenefia,  and 
gynandria,  in  the  clalfes  Monoecia  and  Dioecia. 

j.  Monoecia.  When  the  flowers  are  anther-ftigmate 
and  anthered  j  or  anther-ftigmate  and  ftigmate, 
on  the  fame  individual  plant. 

2.  Dioecia.  When  the  flowers  are  anther-ftigmate 

and  anthered,  or  anther-ftigmate  and  ftigmate,  on 
two  different  individual  plants. 

3.  Trioecia.  When  the  flowers  of  one  individual 

plant  of  the  fame  fpecies  are  anther-ftigmate  5  up- 
•  on  a  fecond  individual  plant,  anthered  y  and  upon 
a  third  individual  plant,  ftigmate. 

The  orders  into  which  the  24th  clafs,  Cryptogamia, 
is  divided,  will  be  explained  in  the  introduction  to  that 
clafs. 

GF  THE  SECTIONS. 

The  ordfers  are  generally  fubdivided  into  what  may 
be  called  fe&ions .  Thefe  may  vary  in  number,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  fyftem  is  partial  or  univerfal  \  but  they 
are  almoft  as  well  eftablifhed  as  the  claffes  and  orders. 
SeCtions  are  not  employed  in  the  1  ith,  12th,  16th,  J  8th, 
39th,  20th,  21  ft,  22d,  23d  claffes.  The  principles 
«n.  which  they  are  formed  are  few  and  very  Ample. 


In  the  firft  ten  claffes  they  depend  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing  circumftances ;  on  the  flower  being  fuperior  or  in¬ 
ferior  or  naked,  complete  or  incomplete,  calycled,  en¬ 
clofed  in  a  fpathe  or  glume,  aggregate,  umbelled,  in¬ 
voluted  y  on  the  number  of  petals,  the  feeds  being  na¬ 
ked  or  enclofed  \  on  the  number  of  feeds,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cells  in  the  capfule  or  feed-veffel,  or  number  of 
berries. 

The  flower  is  faid  to  be  fuperior  when  the  recepta¬ 
cle  of  the  flower  is  above  the  germen,  and  inferior 
when  the  receptacle  is  below  the  germen.  A  flower 
is  faid  to  be  naked  when  the  calyx  is  abfent  5  it  is  call¬ 
ed  complete  when  it  has  both  a  calyx  and  corolla,  and 
incomplete  when  either  of  thefe  is  wanting.  It  is  faid 
to  be  calycled  when  the  calyx  has  a  fmall  calyx  or  ca- 
lyclet  at  the  bafe.  An  aggregate  flower,  is  a  flower 
compofed  of  florets  ftanding  on  footftalks,  attached  to 
a  broad  receptacle. 

An  umbelled  plant,  is  one  which  fends  out  towards 
the  top,  from  the  fame  point  or  centre,  a  number  of 
branches  like  the  fpokes  of  an  umbrella,  and  bearing 
flowers  on  the  top.  All  the  fpokes,  with  their  flow¬ 
ers,  form  an  univerfal  umbel.  On  the  top  of  each 
fpoke  arifes  an  umbellet,  or  partial  umbel.  At  the 
bafe  of  the  fpokes  of  the  umbel,  or  univerfal  umbel,  is 
a  fort  of  calyx,  called  an  involucre,  or  univerfal  invo¬ 
lucre  ;  and  at  the  bafe  of  the  fpokes  of  the  umbellet 
is  a  partial  involucre,  or  an  involucret.  This  will  fuf- 
fice  for  explaining  the  fe&ions  of  the  firft  ten  claffes. 
The  fe&ions  of  the  13th  depend  on  the  number  of 
petals. 

’  In  the  14th  clafs,  Didynamia,“the  fe&ions  depend 
upon  the  calyx  \  which  is  faid  to  be  cleft  when  it  is  cut 
or  divided  into  fo  many  parts,  and  two-lipped  when 
its  mouth  has  a  refemblance  to  two  lips. 

In  the  15th  clafs  the  fe&ions  depend  on  the  filicle 
and  calyx.  The  filicle  in  one  fe&ion  is  notched  at 
the  point,  and  in  another  unnotched  or  entire,  in  the 
firft  fe&ion  of  the  order  fliquofn,  the  calyx  is  clofed 
by  its  own  leaflets.  In  the  fecond  it  is  not  clofed,  and 
the  leaflets  are  feparated  at  the  upper  end. 

In  the  17th  clafs,  Diadelphia,  and  the  order  decan- 
dria,  there  are  fix  fe&ions.  1.  The  firft  comprehends 
thofe  flowers  which  have  their  ftamens  all  united  as  in 
the  clafs  Monadelphia,  and  therefore  forms  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  regularity  of  the  clafs.  2.  In  the  fecond, 
the  ftigma  is  pubefeent  or  hairy.  The  ftamens  not.. 
3.  The  feed-veflel  or  legume,  has  two  cells,  without 
the  conne&ed  marks  of  the  former  fe&ions.  4.  The 
legume  contains  only  one  feed,  without  the  marks  of 
the  former  three  fe&ions.  5.  The  legume  is  fome- 
what  jointed,  without  the  marks  of  the  former.  6.  The 
legume  has  only  one  apartment,  but  many  feeds,  with¬ 
out  the  marks  already  mentioned. 

The  only  remaining  clafs,  whofe  orders  are  divided 
into  fe&ions,  is  the  19th,  Syngenefia.  1.  In  the  firft: 
fe&ion  of  the  firft  order,  the  corollets  are  ligulate,  that 
is,  flat  towards  the  exterior  or  upper  end,  and  tubular 
only  at  the  bafe.  2,  Capitate  or  headed,  when  the 
flowers  grow  in  globular  forms  j  as  the  thiftle.  3.  Dif- 
coid,  when  the  corollets  are  all  tubular,  r  ot  ligulate. 
In  the  order  polygamia  fuperflua  are  two  fe&ions. 
1.  Difcoid  corollets.  2.  Rayed  or  radiate,  when  all  the 
corollets  are  ligulate. 

We 
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We  will  now  prefent  a  connected  view  of  the  Gaffes 
and  Orders  in  a  Table. 

I.  MonaNDRIA,  i  ftamen. 

1.  Monogynia,  i  ftyle. 

2.  Digynia,  2  ftyles. 

II.  Diandria,  2  ftamens. 

1.  Monogynia,  i  ftyle. 

2.  Digynia,  2  ftyles. 

3.  Trigynia,  3  ftyles. 

III.  Trjandria,  3  ftamens. 

1.  Monogynia,  1  ftyle. 

2.  Digynia,  2  ftyles. 

3.  Trigynia,  3  ftyles. 

IV.  Tetrandria*  4  ftamens.  If  the  two  neareft  fta¬ 
mens  be  fhorter,  the  plant  belongs  to  clafs  14th. 

1.  Monogynia,  1  ftyle. 

2.  Digynia,  2  ftyles. 

3.  Tetragynia,  4  ftyles. 

V.  Pentandria,  5  ftamens. 

1.  Monogynia,  I  ftyle. 

2.  Digynia,  2  ftyles. 

3.  Trigynia,  3  ftyles. 

4.  Tetragynia,  4  ftyles. 

5.  Pentagynia,  5  ftyles. 

6.  Polygynia,  more  than  5. 

VI.  Hexandria,  6  ftamens.  If  the  two  oppofite  fta* 
mens  be  Ihorter,  the  plant  is  of  the  15th  clafs. 

1.  Monogynia,  1  ftyle. 

2.  Digynia,  2  ftyles. 

3.  Tetragynia,  4  ftyles. 

4.  Polygynia,  more  than  4. 

VII.  Heptandria,  7  ftamens. 

1.  Monogynia,  1  ftyle. 

2.  Digynia,  2  ftyles. 

3.  Tetragynia,  4  ftyles. 

4.  Heptagynia,  7  ftyles. 

VIII.  Octandria,  8  ftamens. 

1.  Monogynia,  x  ftyle. 

2.  Digynia,  2  ftyles. 

3.  Trigynia,  3  ftyles. 

4.  Tetragynia,  4  ftyles. 

IX.  Enneandria,  9  ftamens. 

1.  Monogynia,  1  ftyle. 

2.  Trigynia,  3  ftyles. 

3.  Hexagynia,  6  ftyles. 

X.  Decandria,  10  ftamens. 

1.  Monogynia,  1  ftyle. 

2.  Digynia,  2  ftyles. 

3.  Trigynia,  3  ftyles. 

4.  Pentagynia,  5  ftyles. 

5.  Decagynia,  10  ftyles. 

XI.  Dodecandria,  12  to  19  ftamens,  inferted  in  the 
receptacle. 

1.  Monogynia,  1  ftyle. 

2.  Digynia,  2  ftyles. 

3.  Trigynia,  3  ftyles. 

4.  Pentagynia,  5  ftyles. 

5.  Dodecagynia,  12  ftyles. 
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XII.  IcosaNdRIA,  20  ftamens  or  more  fattened  to  the 
infide  of  the  calyx. 

1.  Monogynia,  I  ftyle. 

2.  Digynia,  2  ftyles. 

3.  Trigynia,  3  ftyles. 

4.  Pentagynia,  5  ftyles. 

5.  Polygynia,  more  than  5  ftyles. 

XIII.  Polyandria,  more  than  20  ftamens  fattened 
to  the  receptacle. 

1.  Monogynia,  1  ftyle. 

2.  Digynia,  2  ftyles. 

3.  Trigynia,  3  ftyles. 

4.  Tetragynia,  4  ftyles. 

5.  Pentagynia,  5  ftyles. 

6.  Hexagynia;  6  ftyles. 

7.  Polygynia,  more  than  6  ftyles. 

XIV.  Didynamia,  4  ftamens,  2  longer  than  the  reft. 

1.  Gymnofpermia,  4  naked  feeds  in  the  bottom 
of  the  calyx. 

2.  Angiofpermia,  feeds  enclofed  in  a  feed-veffel* 

XV.  TetraDYNAMIA,  6  ftamens,  4  longer  than  the 
reft. 

1.  Siliculofa,  feeds  contained  in  a  filique  or 
roundilh  feed-veffel. 

2.  Siliquofa,  feeds  contained  in  a  lilique  or  long 
feed-veffel. 

XVI.  Monadelphia,  ftamens  united  by  their  fila¬ 
ments  into  one  fet  or  body. 

1.  Triandria,  3  ftamens. 

2.  Pentandria,  5  ftamens. 

3.  0£tandria,  8  ftamens. 

4.  Enneandria,  9  ftamens. 

5.  Decandria,  10  ftamens. 

6.  Endecandria,  11  ftamens. 

7.  Dodecandria,  1 2  ftamens. 

8.  Polyandria,  more  than  12  ftamens. 

XVII.  Diadelphia,  ftamens  united  by  their  fila* 
ments  into  two  bodies. 

1.  Pentandria,  5  ftamens. 

2.  Hexandria,  6  ftamens. 

3.  0£tandria,  8  ftamens. 

4.  Decandria,  10  ftamens. 

XVIII.  Polyadelphia,  filaments  united  and  divided 
into  more  than  two  fets. 

1.  Pentandria,  5  ftamens. 

2.  Icofaridria,  20  ftamens. 

XIX.  Syngenesia,  anthers  united  into  a  cylinder. 

1.  Polygamia  aequalis,  florets  all  anther-ftigmate, 

2.  Polygamia  fuperflua,  florets  of  the  difk  anther- 
ftigmate  >  florets  of  the  ray  ftigmate. 

3.  Polygamia  fruftranea,  florets  of  the  difk  an- 
ther-ftigmate  5  florets  of  the  ray  ftyled,  but 
not  ftigmate. 

4.  Polygamia  neceffaria,  florets  of  the  difk  anther- 
ftyled  ;  florets  of  the  ray  anther-ftigmate. 

5.  Polygamia  fegregata,  feveral  calyclets  in  one 
calyx. 

6.  Monogamia,  flowers  Angle,  not  compound, 
with  anthers  united. 

1 2  XX. 
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Elements.  XX.  Gynandria,  ttamens  fattened  to  the  piftils.. 

J  I.  Diandria,  2  ttamens. 

2.  Triandria,  3  ttamens. 

3.  Tetrandria,  4  ttamens. 

4.  Pentandria,  5  ttamens. 

5.  Hexandria,  6  ttamens. 

6.  Decandria,  10  ttamens. 

7.  Dodecandria,  12  ttamens. 

8.  Polyandria,  more  than  12  ttamens. 

XXI.  Monoegia,  ttamens  and  piftils  not  in  the  fame 
flowers,  but  in  the  fame  plant. 

1.  Monandria,  1  ftamen. 

2.  Diandria,  2  ttamens. 

3.  Triandria,  3  ttamens. 

4.  Tetrandria,  4  ttamens. 

5.  Pentandria,  5  ttamens. 

6.  Hexandria,  6  ttamens. 

7.  Heptandria,  7  ttamens. 

8.  Polyandria,  more  than  7. 

9.  Monadelphia,  filaments  united. 

10.  Syngenefia,  anthers  united. 

11.  Gynandria,  ttamens  fixed  to  piftils. 

XXII.  Dioecia,  ttamens  and  piftils  on  different 
plants. 

1.  Monandria,  I  ftamen. 

2.  Diandria,  2  ttamens,. 

3.  Triandria. 

4.  Tetrandria. 

5.  Pentandria* 

6.  Hexandria. 

7.  Odandria. 

8.  Enneandria. 

9.  Decandria. 

10.  Dodecandria. 

11.  Polyandria. 

12.  Monadelphia*, 

13.  Syngenefia. 

14.  Gynandria. 

XXIII.  Polygamia. 

1.  Moncecia,  anther-ftigmate  and  ftigmate,  or 
anthered  in  the  fame  plant. 

2.  Dioecia,  anther-ftigmate  and  ftigmate,  or  an¬ 
thered  in  two  plants. 

3.  Trioecia,  anther-ftigmate  in  one  plant,  ftigmate 

in  a  fecond,  and  anthered  in  a  third. 

XXIV.  Cryftogamia. 

X.  Filices,  or  ferns. 

2.  Mofies. 

3.  Algae,  or  fea-weeds. 

4.  Fungufes. 


GF  THE  GENERA. 

Having  now  fhown  how  plants  are  arranged  into 
claffes,  orders,  and  fedions,  we  come  to  the  next  di- 
vifion,  called  genera.  The  charaderiftic  marks  of  the 
genera  are  derived  from  the  flower  and  fruit.  A  ge¬ 
nus  confifts  of  a  certain  number  of  fpecies,  which  re¬ 
ferable  one  another  in  fome  parts  of  the  flower  or  of 
the  fruit,  or  both.  By  way  of  illuftrating  the  princi¬ 
ples  on  which  the  formation  and  diftindion  of  genera 
are  founded,  we  (hall  run  over  the  Britifh  genera  in 
each  clafs. 
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I.  In  the  fir  ft  clafs,  Order  I.  fed.  1.  the  calyx  is 
one-leaved  or  indiftind,  corolla  abfent.  Sed  2.  the 
berry  contains  many  feeds,  the  fpidix  contains  many 
flowers,  and  the  capfule  is  one-feeded.  Order  II.  ge¬ 
nus  5.  calyx  wanting,  two  petals  prefent  ;  feeds  four, 
not  enclofed  in  a  feed-veffel. 

II.  In  the  2d  clafs,  Diandria,  Order  I.  the  genera 
depend  upon  the  figure  of  the  corolla,  which  is  divid¬ 
ed,  wheel-fhaped,  ringent,  furnifhed  with  a  fpur,  or 
two-petaled^  on  the  calyx  being  cleft  or  being  two¬ 
leaved  y  on  the  number  of  feeds  which  the  berry  con¬ 
tains ;  on  the  fhape  of  the  capfule,  and  the  number  of 
feeds  enclofed  in  it  3  on  the  ftamens  being  diftant,  or 
Handing  on  a  footftalk. 

In  the  2d  order,  the  only  genus  is  a  grafs,  the  calyx 
and  corolla  of  which  are  called  glumes. 

III.  In  the  3d  clafs,  Triandria,  Order  I.  fed.  1. 
the  diftindion  of  the  genera  depends  on  the  number  of 
divifions  of  the  calyx  and  Angularities  of  the  ftigma. 
In  fed.  8.  the  genera  are  djftinguiftied  by  the  peculia¬ 
rities  of  the  glumes  and  feeds. 

In  the  2d  order,  Digynia,  fed.  I,  2,  3,  and  4,  the- 
genera  are  diftinguiftied, 

1.  By  the  number  of  valves  or  pieces  of  which  the 
glumes  or  corolla  and  calyx  confift. 

2.  By  the  peculiarities  of  thefe  valves. 

3.  By  the  number  of  flowers  contained  in  the  ca¬ 
lyx. 

4.  By  the  peculiarities  of  the  ftigma  and  feed. 

5.  By  the  form  of  the  fpikelets,  and 

6.  By  the  peculiarities  of  the  fpine  or  thread,  or 
form  of  the  receptacle. 

In  the  3d  order,  Trigynia,  the  genera  are  diftin- 
guilhed, 

1.  By  the  number  of  leaves  of  which  the  calyx  is- 
compofed. 

2.  By  the  number  of  petals. 

3.  By  the  form  of  the  capfule,  the  number  of  valves 
compofing  it,  and  feeds  contained  in  it. 

IV.  In  the  4th  clafs,  Tetrandria,  Order  I.  the 
genera  are  determined, 

Sed.  I. 

1.  By  the  peculiarities  of  the  common  and  partial 
calyx,  or  of  the  calyx  and  calyclet. 

2.  By  the  corolla  being  fuperior. 

Sed.  2.  and  3. 

1.  By  the  form  of  the  corolla. 

2.  By  the  peculiarities  of  the  fruit. 

Sed.  4. 

1.  By  the  number  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  nec¬ 
taries. 

2.  By  their  ab fence. 

3.  By  the  nature  of  the  feed-veflel ;  by  its  fixa¬ 
tion,.  and  the  number  of  cells  or  feeds  it  con¬ 
tains. 

Sed.  5. 

By  the  peculiarities  of  the  calyx  and  feed. 

Digynia  and  Trigynia,  Order  I.  and  II. 

1.  By  the  number  of  petals,  and  by  their  ab- 
fence. 

2.  By  the  nature  of  the  pericarp,  and  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  valves  and  cells,  and  feeds. 

V.  In  the  5th  clafs,  Pentandria,  Order  I.  the  ge¬ 
nera  are  diftinguiftied,. 

Sed. 
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Elements.  Se£L  I. 

L— i..  By  the  fhape  of  the  corolla,  by  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  Its  throat. 

2.  By  the  fhape  of  the  calyx,  and  the  number  of 
its  divifions. 

3.  By  the  peculiarities  of  the  feeds. 

Sett.  2,  3,  4,  and  5. 

1.  By  the  number  of  valves  and  cells  of  the 
feed-veflel,  and  other  peculiarities. 

2.  By  the  Ihape  and  divifions  of  the  corolla* 

3.  By  the  fituation  and  figure  of  the  ftamens  and 
peculiarities  of  the  anther. 

4.  By  the  divifions  and  fhape  of  the  fligma. 

5.  By  the  fhape  of  the  calyx  and  number  of  its 
divifions. 

Sea.  6. 

1.  By  the  number  of  feeds  and  fituation  of  the 
capfule. 

2.  By  the  number  of  divifions  of  the  calyx,  and 
its  relation  to  the  ftamens. 

Digynia,  the  genera  are  diflinguifhed* 

Sea.  l,  2,  and  3. 

1.  By  the  nature  and  fhape  of  the  capfule,  and 
the  number  of  cells  and  feeds  it  contains. 

2.  By  the  fhape  of  the  corolla  and  the  abfence  or 
prefence  of  pores. 

3.  By  the  fhape,  number,  and  fituation  of  the 
feeds. 

Sea.  4.  comprehending  the  umbelled  plants,  is  for¬ 
med  into  three  fubdivifions. 

1.  Plants  that  have  an  involucre  and  involucret. 

2.  Thofe  that  have  only  involucrets. 

3.  Thofe  that  have  neither,  or  only  a  fmall  invo¬ 
lucre. 

The  genera  are  diflinguifhed, 

I*  By  the  flowers  being  formed  into  heads. 

2.  By  the  flowers  being  tubular,  by  being  radiate* 
or  rayed,  that  is,  fome  tubular  and  fome  flat, 
by  their  being  fertile  or  abortive,  producing, 
feed  or  not  producing  it. 

3.  By  the  form  of  the  petals. 

4.  By  the  calyx  being  entire  or  divided,  or  indi- 

Aina. 

5.  By  the  peculiarities' of  the  involucres  or  invo- 
lucrets. 

6.  By  the  peculiarities  of  the  fligmas  and  fruit. 

The  other  orders  have  nothing  peculiar. 

VI.  HexaNDRIA,  the  genera  are  diflinguifhed, 

1.  By  the  number  of  petals,  fhape,  divifions,.  and* 
fituation  of  the  corolla. 

2.  By  the  number  of  .  leaves,  form,  and  fituation. 
of  the  calyx. 

3.  By  the  number  of  cells  and  feeds  of  the  feed- 
veflels,  and  fhape  of  the  feed* 

4.  By  the  peculiarities  of  the  ftamens, 

5.  By  the  form  and  number  of  the  fligmas. 

The  next  feven  claffes  form  their  genera  info  fimilar- 
a  manner  to  thofe  already  defcribed,  that  we  omit 
them. 

XIV.  In  the  14th  clafs,  Didynamia,  Order  I. 
Gymnofpermia,  the  genera  are  determined, 

1.  By  peculiarities  of  the  anthers  and  filaments. 

2.  By  peculiarities  of  the  lips  and  throat  of  the 

corolla. 

3.  By  peculiarities  of  the  calyx. 

Z. 
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Order  II.  Angiofpernvia.  Elements. 

1.  By  the  number  of  cells  and  directions  of  the  — — y — ^ 
partitions  of  the  capfule  or  feed-veflel. 

2.  By  the  form  and  number  of  the  feeds. 

3.  And  by  other  marks  of  the  calyx  and  corolla, 
which  require  no  explanation. 

XV.  Tetrad  ynami a. 

I.  Siliculofa,  the  genera  are  diflinguifhed, 

I.  By  the  filicle  or  fhort  roundifh  feed-veflel,  by 
the  fhape  and  pofition  of  its  valves  or  pieces, 
by  its  being  entire  or  notched,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  feeds  it  contains. 

II.  Siliquofa.  The  genera  are  diflinguifhed, 

1.  By  the  fhape  of  the  filique  or  long  feed-veflel, 
which  is  compofed  of  two  valves  or  pieces,  with 
the  feeds  fattened  to  both  futures,  or  joinings 
of  the  valves  ;  by  the  manner  in  which  the  fi¬ 
lique  opens. 

2.  By  peculiar  glands. 

3.  By  the  calyx  being  open  or  fpreading. 

4.  By  the  pofition  of  the  petals. 

5.  By  the  fligma  being  notched  or  entire. 

XVI.  In  the  1 6th  clafs,  Monadelphia,  the  ge¬ 
nera  are  diflinguifhed, 

1.  By  the  number  of  flyles. 

2.  By  the  divifions  of  the  outer  calyx.. 

3.  By  the  pofition  o£  the.capfules  and  number  of 
feeds  contained  in  each. 

4.  By  the  feeds  being  beaked  fpirally  or  backwards. 

XVII.  Diadelphia.  Here  it  is  neceffary  to  de- 
fcribe  the  corolla,  which  is  called  papilionaceous,  or 
pea-bloflomed,  and  ufually  confifts  of  four  petals.  The  . 
lower  petal,  fhaped  like  a  boat,  is  called  the  heel ;  the 
upper  petal,  which  fpreads  and  rifes  upwards,  is  called 
the  flandard,  and  the  two  fide  petals  are  called  the 
wings.  The  feed-veflel  is  called  a  legume^  and  con¬ 
fifts  of  two  pieces  or  valves,  and  the  feeds  are  fixed  to< 
one  of  the  futures  or  joinings. 

In  the  order  Decandria,  the  genera  are  diftin¬ 
guifhed, 

1.,  By  the  form  and  divifions  of  the  calyx. 

2.  By  the  form  and  roughnefs  of  the  ftyle  and; 
fligma., 

3.  By  the  peculiarities  of  the  flandard,.  keel,  and 
wings. 

4.  By  the  legume;  its  form,  length,  and  the  r 
number  of  feeds  it  contains. 

XIX.  In  the  19th  clafs, .  Syngenesia,  the  genera  * 
are  diflinguifhed, 

1.  .By  the  nature  and  form  of  the  receptacle,  by 
its  fmoothnefs  or  roughnefs,  its  being  dotted,  or  ? 
like  a  honeycomb. 

2.  By  the  nature  of  the  pappus,  which  is  the  fea¬ 
thery,  or  flying,  or  winged  crown  of  the.  feed  > 
by  which  it  flies. 

3.  By  the  peculiarities  of  the  calyx*  its  refembling 
tiles,  being  double,  accompanie  with  fcales, . 

&c. 

4.  By  the  number  of  florets  in  the  ray. 

XX.  Gynandria,  Diandria,  the  genera  are  di¬ 
flinguifhed, 

By  the  form  of  the  ne&ary,  which  is  the  lower 

lip  of  the  corolla. 

XXI.  In  the  21ft  clafs,  MONOECIA,  the  genera^ 
are  diflinguifhed, 

i.  By 
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Elements.  *.  By  peculiarities  in  the  male  or  anthered  flower 
u - r— of  the  calyx  and  corolla. 

2.  By  fimilar  peculiarities  in  the  female  or  flig- 
mate  flowers. 

.3.  By  the  form  of  the  ament.  The  ament  is  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  flower  confiding  of  a  thread-form  re¬ 
ceptacle,  to  which  a  number  of  chaffy  fcales 
are  attached.  A  fpecimcn  of  it  may  be  feen  in 
the  flowers  of  the  fir,  birch,  hazel,  beech,  and 
oak. 

XXII.  XXIII.  In  the  22d  and  23d  claffes,  Dioe- 
CIA  and  Poly gamia,  the  genera  are  didinguiftied  in 
a  manner  fimilar  to  thofe  already  defcribed.  We 
have  only  to  remark,  that  what  in  other  fyflems  are 
called  hermaphrodite  flowers,  in  the  clafs  Polygamia 
we  call  anther-digraate,  or  piflil-flaminal,  that  is, 
flowers  having  both  anthers  and  ftigmas,  or  piflils  and 
flamens. 

OF  THE  SPECIES. 

The  fpecies  confifl  of  fuch  groups  or  colle&ions  of 
plants  as  have  certain  refemblances,  which  render  it 
convenient  to  clafs  them  under  one  genus.  The  fpecies 
are  diflinguiflied  from  one  another,  either  by  marking 
in  a  few  words  the  mod  driking  differences,  or  by  giv¬ 
ing  a  minute  defcription  of  each  fpecies.  In  the  foreign 
plants,  we  have  adopted  the  fird  method  for  the  fake 
of  brevity.  But  in  the  Britifh,  which  it  is  of  confequence 
we  fhould  dudy  more  perfedtly,  we  have  adopted  the 
fecond.  The  fird  is  a  tranflation  of  Wildenow’s  Spe¬ 
cies  P/antarum ,  the  mod  complete  fydem  hitherto  pub- 
liflied,  and  the  fecond,  or  the  defcription  of  the  Britifh 
plants,  is  a  trandation  from  Dr  Smith’s  Flora  Britanni- 
ca ,  which  we  have  no  hefitation  in  faying  is  a  model  of 
botanical  defcription.  For  precifion  it  is  worthy  of 
Linnaeus,  and  is  fo  minute  that  nothing  peculiar  to  any 
fpecies  feems  to  have  efcaped  the  author. 

The  fpecies,  when  numerous,  are  formed  into  fubdi- 
vifions.  This  we  think  fhould  always  be  done,  when 
it  can  be  done  with  propriety.  There  are  fome  emi¬ 
nent  botanids  who  difapprove  of  this  practice,  becaufe, 
fay  they,  it  feparates  fpecies  that  have  the  clofed  re- 
femblance  to  one  another.  This,  however,  is  of  no  con¬ 
fequence  ;  for  it  is  not  the  objeft  of  botanical  arrange¬ 
ment  to  place  thefe  plants  next  one  another,  which  are 
mod  like  ;  but  to  point  out  the  fpecies,  and  mod  cer¬ 
tain  method  of  difcovering  the  names  of  fuch  plants  as 
we  have  occafion  to  examine.  We  cannot  help  regret¬ 
ting,  therefore,  that  Mr  Salifbury,  in  his  new  arrange¬ 
ment  of  Erica,  a  genus  confiding  of  more  than  240 
fpecies,  fhould,  in  order  to  clafs  them  according  to 
their  affinities,  have  negle&ed  to  form  them  into  fufy- 
divifions  :  the  fubdivifion  ©f  the  fpecies  diminifhes  the 
unnecelfary  labours  of  the  botanid,  and  tends  to  in- 
creafe  the  precifion  of  inquiry.  For  example,  32  fpe¬ 
cies  of  the  campanula  have  leaves  fmooth  polifhed,  and 
the  red  have  leaves  rough  to  the  touch.  This  circum- 
dance  forms  a  very  convenient  fubdivifion.  Again,  44 
fpecies  of  the  folanum  have  neither  prickles  nor  thorns, 
39  are  prickled,  and  one  is  thorny  or  fpinous.  Thus, 
in  examining  a  folanum,  we  can  have  no  occafion  to 
run  over  84  fpecies  \  we  are  required  only  to  go  over 
44>  or  39>  or  one#  There  is  as  much  propriety  in  form¬ 
ing  the  numerous  fpecies  of  a  genus  into  fubdivifions, 
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as  there  is  in  feparating  plants  that  have  a  clofe  refem-  Elements 
blauce  into  different  genera.  Who  would  have  fuppofed  1-  ■— y— - 
that  the  botanid  who  has  feparatcd  the  Erica  vulgaris 
or  common  heath,  from  the  genus  to  which  it  has  hither¬ 
to  belonged,  would  have  thought  it  improper  to  arrange 
fo  extenfive  a  genus  into  fubdivifions.  We  can  only 
account  for  it,  by  fuppofing  that  an  eminent  botanid 
may  fometimes  forget  the  principles  of  the  Linnean 
claffification,  to  feek  after  a  natural  claffification  ;  a 
thing  which  we  fufpe£t  is  like  the  government  of  Uto¬ 
pia,  that  exids  only  in  the  mind  of  the  inventor. 

OF  VARIETIES. 

Every  part  of  a  plant  is  fubjefl  to  variation  from 
climate,  foil,  cultivation,  and  difeafes,  or  injuries  pro¬ 
duced  by  infedls,  winds,  &c.  The  corolla  and  leaves 
are  mod  liable  to  change.  Variations  arifing  from  fuch 
accidents  are  not  permanent  }  they  may  indeed  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  flips,  but  vanifli  in  thofe  plants  which  are 
raifed  from  feed*.  It  is  by  rearing  plants  from  feeds 
that  we  can  determine  whether  a  plant  be  a  variety  or 
a  diflindt  fpecies. 

Rules  for  directing  the  young  Botanist  in 

INVESTIGATING  A  PLANT. 

After  the  young  botanid  underflands  the  principles 
upon  which  the  claffification  is  formed,  he  ought  im¬ 
mediately  to  proceed  to  the  examination  of  plants. 

1.  I,  The  botanid  ought  to  fele£t  flowers  in  different 
dates,  fome  expanded,  fome  unopened,  and  if  poffible, 
fome  that  ares  ripened  into  fruit. 

2.  If  the  flower  contain  both  flamens  and  piflils,  it 
belongs  to  fome  one  of  the  fird  20  claffes.  If  either 
the  piflils  or  flamens  be  wanting,  it  belongs  to  the  2ifl, 

22d,  or  23d.  To  this  rule  there  are  a  few  exceptions, 
which  if  the  young  botanid  cannot  overcome,  he  may 
pafs  them  over  till  he  has  made  fome  progrefs  in  the 
art  of  invefligation. 

3.  He  mud  next  examine  whether  the  flamens  be 
connected  or  feparate,  and  whether  two  of  them  be 
uniformly  Ihorter  than  the  red.  If  the  flamens  be  not 
connedled,'  and  two  of  them  be  not  uniformly  fliorter, 

the  plant  belongs  to  one  of  the  firfl  13  claffes.  If  the  ' 

flamens  do  not  amount  to  12,  the  number  of  the  da- 
mens  and  number  of  the  clafs  is  the  fame.  If  the  da- 
mens  be  12  or  more,  then,  befides  counting  them,  it  is 
neceffary  to  obferve  whether  they  be  fixed  at  the  lower 
end  to  the  calyx  or  receptacle.  This  may  be  bed 
known  by  tearing  off  the  calyx  \  if  the  flamens  do  not 
come  away  with  the  calyx,  the  plant  belongs  to  the 
clafs  dodecandria.  If  the  flamens  be  about  20,  lefs 
or  more,  and  fixed  to  the  calyx,  the  plant  belongs  to 
icofandria.  If  20  or  more,  and  attached  to  the  calyx, 
the  clafs  is  polyandria. 

In  all  thefe  claffes  the  orders  may  be  known  by  exa¬ 
mining  the  piflils. 

4.  If  the  flamens  be  four  or  fix,  and  two  Ihorter  than 
the  red,  the  plant  belongs  to  didynamia  or  tetrady- 
namia.  The  corolla  in  didynamious  plants  is  one  petal 
divided  into  two  lips  5  and  the  corolla  of  tetradynami- 
ous  plants  con  fids  always  of  four  petals,  placed  fome- 
what  in  the  form  of  a  crofs :  hence  called  cruciform . 

The  orders  of  the  clafs  didynamia  may  be  known 
by  obferving  whether  the  feeds  be  enclofed  in  a  feed- 

veffel, 
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.  veffel,  be  four  in  number,  and  naked  at  the  bottom  of 
the  calyx. 

,  In  tetradynamia,  the  orders  are  diflinguHhed  by  the 
form  of  the  feed-veffel.  If  long,  the  order  is  filiquofa  $ 
if  roundifti  it  is  filiculofa. 

5.  If  the  ftamens  be  connected  by  the  filaments  into 
one  fet  round  the  piftil,  but  feparated  at  the  top,  and 
the  petals  five,  the  clafs  is  monadelphia.  If  the  Ilamens 
be  formed  into  two  fets,  and  the  corolla  like  the  blof- 
foms  of  a  pea  or  bean,  the  olafs  is  diadelphia  5  and  if 
formed  into  more  than  two  fets,  the  clafs  is  polyadel- 
phia.  The  orders  depend  upon  the  number  of  the 
ilamens. 

6.  If  the  flower  be  compound,  that  is,  if  one  calyx 
contain  a  great  many  corollets,  each  of  which  has  five 
ilamens  united  to  a  cylinder  at  the  anthers,  the  flower 
belongs  to  the  clafs  fyngenefia. 

The  orders  are  to  be  determined  by  examining  the 
florets,  that  is,  the  corollets  of  the  difk  and  ray,  in  or* 
der  to  know  whether  they  both  contain  piflils  and  ila¬ 
mens,  or  anthers  and  fligmas,  or  otherwife,  r.  If  all  the 
florets  contain  Ilamens  and  a  piftil,  the  order  is  polyga- 
mia  sequalis.  2.  If  the  difk  or  central  part  have  flo¬ 
rets  with  a  piftil  and  ftamens,  but  the  rays  contain  on¬ 
ly  a  piftil,  the  order  is  polygamia  fuperflua.  3.  If  the 
florets  of  the  difk  have  ftamens  and  piflils,  or  be  an¬ 
ther-ftigmate,  but  thofe  of  the  rays  have  only  a  ftyle, 
the  order  is  polygamia  fruftranea.  4.  If  the  florets 
of  the  difk  have  ftamens  and  ftyles,  but  no  fligmas, 
and  thofe  of  the  rays  a  piftil  only,  the  order  is  polyga¬ 
mia  neceffaria.  5.  When  each  of  the  florets  has  a 
fmall  calyx,  the  order  is  the  polygamia  fegregata. 

6.  And  when  the  flower  is  not  compound,  but  Angle 
with  anthers  united,  the  order  is  monogamia.  But  fuch 
plants  are  commonly  now  added  to  the  clafs  pentandria. 

7.  If  the  ftamens  be  fixed  to  the  piftil,  the  clafs  is 
gynandria.  The  flower  has  fomething  of  a  monftrous 
or  irregular  appearance.  The  petals  are  five,  the  ftyle 
grows  from  the  inner  petal  of  the  lower  lip  of  the  co¬ 
rolla,  fo  as  fcarcelv  to  be  diftinguifhable. 

The  orders  are  determined  by  the  number  of  the 
ftamens. 

8.  When  the  flowers  are  impend,  that  is,  when  fome 
in  the  fame  individual  plant  have  only  piflils  and  fome 
only  ftamens,  the  plant  belongs  to  the  clafs  monoecia. 
When  the  piflils  are  in  one  plant,  and  the  ftamens  on 
another,  the  clafs  is  dioeeia  ;  and  when  perfed  and  im- 
perfeft  flowers  occur  on  the  fame  plant,  or  on  two  or 
three  different  plants,  the  clafs  is  polygamia. 

The  orders  of  monoecia  and  dioeeia,  are  known  by 
the  number  of  ftamens  ;  and  in  polygamia,  if  imperfect 
and  perfea  flowers,  that  is,  anther-ftigmate,  and  ftig- 
mate  or  anthered,  be  found  on  the  fame  plant,  the  or¬ 
der  is  monoecia  ;  if  on  two  plants,  the  order  is  dioeeia: 
and  if  anther-ftigmate  flowers  be  on  one  plant,  ftig- 
mate  on  another,  and  anthered  on  a  third,  the  order  is 
trioecia. 

0.  Different  flowers  tliould  be  examined,  andefpecially 
thofe  that  are  unopened,  if  the  number  of  ftamens  and 
piftils  ftiould  vary.  And  if  after  this  examination,  dif¬ 
ferent  unopened  or  unexpanded  flowers  fhould  vary,  a 
preference  fhould  be  given  to  the  flowers  that  termi- 
nate  the  ftalk.  We  o  :ght  always,  therefore,  to  com- 
pare  different  flowers  before  we  inquire  after  the  clafs 
or  orders.. 
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II.  1.  After  determining  the  clafs  and  order,  the 
botanift  ought  to  compare  with  the  flower  which  he  is 
inveftigating  the  different  fections  of  the  order  when  it 
is  divided  into  feftions.  He  may  then  proceed  to  ex- 
amine  the  genus. 

2.  In  the  beginning  of  each  clafs  he  will  find  all  the 
genera  arranged  as  they  agree  and  differ  in  fome  ef- 
fential  chara&ejs  of  the  flower  and  fruit.  But  they 
are  numbered  in  that  order  which  brings  thofe  that 
have  the  clofeft  refemblance  next  to  one  another.  Af¬ 
ter  the  fe&ion  is  determined,  then  the  flower  muft  be 
compared  with  each  of  the  genera  of  that  fe&ion,  or  of 
the  order  when  it  is  not  divided  into  fedions. 

3.  If  none  of  the  effential  characters  agree  with  the 
flower  and  fruit  of  the  plant  which  is  examined,  then 
the  plants  which  are  named  at  the  end  of  the  orders  are 
to  be  fought  for  and  examined. 

In  this  fyftem  we  have  firft  given  the  effential  marks 
of  all  the  genera  at  the  beginning  of  each  clafs  in  La¬ 
tin,  and  alfo  in  Engliih. 

4.  After  determining  the  genus,  the  plant  may  be 
compared  with  the  defeription  of  the  fpecies.  In 
foreign  plants  we  have  in  general  giver,  only  the  ef¬ 
fential  charafter  of  the  fpecies.  But  in  fome  Britilh 
plants  we  have  added  alfo,  from  Dr  Smith’s  Flora  Bri- 
tannica,  a  minuter  and  fuller  account,  as  an  example  of 
botanical  defeription. 

We  have  not  referred  to  thofe  books  which  give 
plates  of  the  fpecies,  becaufe  they  are  acceflible  but  to 
very  few,  and  becaufe  we  do  not  think  that  a  man  will 
ever  be  a  botanift  whofe  knowledge  is  indebted  to 
plates.  It  is  much  better  to  confult.  an  experienced 
botanift  than  a  book  of  plates.  3.  hole,  however,  who 
wilh  to  confult  plates  may  do  fo  from  this  fyftem  as 
well  as  from  any  other,  after  afeertaining  the  clafs  and 
order. 

As  to  the  language  which  is  employed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fyftem,  we  need  fay  very  little.  We  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  make  it  as  much  Engliih  as  poflible.  We 
have  always  preferred  words  of  Engliih.  origin  when 
we  thought  them  fufficiently  accurate  ;  but  when  we 
had  reafon  to  believe  that  fuch  words  were  fo  vague 
that  they  might  lead  into  error,  we  thought  it  better 
to  adopt  the  Linnean  terms,  and  to  give  them  an  Eng- 
lifti  termination.  In  a  few  cafes  we  have  retained  the 
Linnean  terms  unaltered,  as  corqjla,  biadea,  ftipula 
becaufe  we  thought  any  fuch  change  would  be  un- 
pleafant  to  the  ear,  as  corol,  brafte,  ftipule.  Be- 
fides  it  would  be  no  difadvantage  to  the  harmony  of 
our  language  to  have  more  words  ending  with 
vowels. 

We  once  intended  to  have  given  Engliih  names  to 
many  of  the  genera,  and  to  all  the  fpecies,  and  had  done 
fo  through  the  firft  four  or  five  claffes  ;  but  it  was  objec¬ 
ted,  that  this  would  increafe  the  fynonymes,  which  are 
already  too  numerous ;  and  confequently  would  oftener 
tend  to  miflead  than  to  be  ufeful.  It  would  certainly 
be  much  better  that  plants  were  known  in  all  nations 
by  the  fame  name. 

Of  the  Method  of  forming  an  Herbarium  or  Hortus 
Siccus . 

Every  man  who  wifties  to  be  a  complete  botanift  will 
find  it  neceffary  to  preferve  and  to  form  into  a  collec¬ 
tion  the  plants  which  he  has  examined# 
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Elements.  The'beft  method  of  preferving  them  is  by  drying 
them  :  fpeeimens  ought  to  be  collected  when  dry,  and 
carried  home  in  a  tin  box.  Plants  may  be  dried  by 
.prefling,  in  a  box  of  fand,  or  with  a  hot  Tmoothing 
iron.  Each  of  thefe  has  its  advantages. 

1.  If  preflure  be  employed,  a  botanical  prefs  may  be 
procured.  The  prefs  is  made  of  two  fmooth  boards  of 
hard  wood,  18  inches  long,  1 2  broad,  and  two  thick. 
Screws  mutt  be  fixed  to  each  corner  with  nuts.  If  a 
prefs  cannot  eafily  be  had,  books  may  be  employed. 

Next,  fome  quires  of  unfized  bloflom  blotting  paper 
mud  be  provided.  The  fpeeimens,  when  taken  out  of 
the  tin  box,  muft  be  carefully  fpread  on  a  piece  of  pafte- 
board  covered  with  a  fingle  fheet  of  the  bloflom  paper 
quite  dry  ;  then  place  three  or  four  fheets  of  the  fame 
paper  above  the  plant,  to  imbibe  the  moifture  as  it  is 
prefled  out ;  it  is  then  to  be  put  into  the  prefs.  A*  many 
plants  as  the  prefs  will  hold  may  be  piled  up  in  this 
manner.  At  firft  they  ought  to  be  prefled  gently. 

After  being  prefled  for  twenty-four  hours  or  fo,  the 
plants  ought  to  be  examined,  that  any  leaves  or  petals 
which  have  Been  folded  may  be  fpread  out,  and  dry 
fheets  of  paper  laid  over  them.  They  may  now  be 
replaced  in  the  prefs,  and  a  greater  degree  of  pref- 
fure  applied.  The  prefs  ought  to  fland  near  a  fire,  or 
in  the  funfhine.  After  remaining  two  days  in  this 
fituation,  they  fhould  be  again  examined,  and  dry'fheets 
of  paper  be  laid  over  them.  The  preflure  then  ought  to 
be  confiderably  increafed.  After  remaining  three  days 
longer  in  the  .prefs,  the  plants  may  be  taken  out,  and 
fuch  as  are  fufficiently  dry  may  be  put  in  a  dry  flieet 
of  writing  paper.  Thofe  plants  which  are  fucculent 
may  require  more  preflure,  and  the  tjoflom  paper  again 
renewed. 

Plants  which  dry  very  quickly,  ought  to  be  prefled 
with  confiderable  force  when  firft  put  into  the  prefs  ; 
.and  if  delicate,  the  bloflom  paper  fhould  be  changed 
every  day.  When  the  Item  is  woody  it  may  be  thin¬ 
ned  vvith  a  knife,  and  if  the  flower  be  thick  or  globu¬ 
lar,  as  the  thiftle,  one  fide  of  it  may  be  cut  away;  as  all 
that  is  neceffary,  in  a  fpecimen,  is  to  preferve  the  cha- 
radter  of  the  clafs,  order,  genus  and  fpecies. 

2.  Plants  may  be  dried  in  p.  box  of  fand  in  a  more 
expeditious  manner,  and  this  method  preferves  the  co¬ 
lour  of  fome  plants  better.  The  fpeeimens,  after  being 
prefled  for. ten  or  tv^elve  hours,  muft  be  laid  within  a 
fheet  of  bloflbm  paper.  The  box  muft  contain  an  inch 
deep  of  fine  dry  fand,  on  which  the  fheet  is  to  be-placed, 
and  then  covered  with  fand  an  inch  thick  ;  another 
fheet  may  then  be  depofited  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
fo  on,  till  the  box  be  full.  The  box  muft  be. placed 
near.a  fire  for  two  or  three  days.  Then  the  fand  muft 
be  carefully  removed,  and  the  plants  examined.  If  not 
fufficiently  dried,  they  may  again  be  replaced  in  the 
fame  manner  for  a  day  or  two. 

3.  In  drying  plants  .with  a  hot  fmoothing  iron,  they 
muft  be  placed  within  feveral  fheets  of  blotting  paper, 
and  ironed  till  they  become  fufficiently  dry.  This  me¬ 
thod  anfwers  beft  for  drying  fucculent  and  mucilaginous 
plants. 

4.  When  properly  dried,  the  fpeeimens  fhould  be 
placed  in  fheets  of  writing  paper,  and  may  be  flightly 
feftened  by  making  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  ftalk 
pafs  through  a  flip  of  the  paper,  cut  neatly  for  the  pur* 
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pofe.  Then  the  name  of  the  genus  and  fpecies  fhould 
be  written  down,  the  place  where  it  was  found,  nature 
of  the  foil,  and  the  feafon  of  the  yeSr.  Thefe  fpeeimens 
may  be  colledled  into  genera,  orders,  and  clafles,  and 
titled  and  preferved  in  a  portfolio  or  cabinet.  The 
method  of  preferving  many  of  the  cryptogamous  plants 
is  more  difficult,  on  account  of  the  greater  quantity  of 
moifture  which  they  contain,  and  the  greater  delicacy 
of  their  texture. 

We  will  now  conclude  this  introdudlion  with  parti¬ 
cular  reference  to  the  plates. 

EXPLANATION  of  the  PLATES. 

Plate  XCIV.  exhibits  the  24  CLASSES;  fig.  1. 
reprefenting  the  firft  clafs,  or  Monandria  ;  fig.  2.  the 
fecond  clafs,  or  Diandria  ;  fig.  3.  the  third  clafs,  or 
Triandria  ;  and  fo  on,  according  to  the  enumeration 
in  the  table. 

Plate  XCV.  reprefents  the  parts  of  a  plant  upon 
which  the  inveftigation  of  the  GENUS  depends. 

Parts  of  the  FloWER.— Fig.  I.  Spathe.  Fig.  2. 
Spadix.  Fig.  3.  Gluma ,  or  glume  ;  b  b,  arifia ,  or  awn. 
Fig.  4.  Umbella  and  invo  lucrum  ;  a,  Umbel/a  univer - 
Jiilis,  or  univerfal  umbel;  b,  partialis ,  or  partial  um¬ 
bel  :  c,  Involucrum  univerfiale ,  univerfal  involucre  ;  d, 
partial?,  or  partial  involucre.  Fig.  5.  Calyptra ,  calyp- 
tre  or  veil  ;  a,  capitulum ;  b,  operculum ;  parts  of 
mofles.  Fig.  6.  Amentum.  Fig.  7.  Strobilus ,  ftrobile. 
Fig.  8.  a,  Pileus ,  cap  ;  b,  volva  ;  c,  Jiipes  ;  parts  of 
fungi  or  mufhrooms.  Fig.  9.  a,  Receptaculum  commune 
nudum ,  the  common  receptacle  or  bafe  of  the  flower 
when  the  ftamina,  piftillum,  capfule,  &c.  are  taken  off. 
Fig.  10.  Receptaculum  commune  paleis  imbricatum ,  or 
common  receptacle  imbricated  with  paleae  or  membra¬ 
naceous  lamellse.  Fig.  11.  a  the  tnbe,  b  the  edge  or 
margin,  of  a  one-petaled  corolla.  Fig.  12.  is  a  flower 
laid  in  a  proper  pofition  for  (bowing  its  difterent  parts, 
a,  Germen ,  which  includes  the  feeds  and  capfule  in 
which  they  are  enclofed  ;  b,  Jhjle,  a  continuation  of 
the  germen  ;  c ,Jligma,  or  top  of  the  ftylus  ;  d  d  d  d  d  d, 
filaments ,  or  threads  ;  e  eeee,  anthers  ;  f  f  f  f  f ,  petals . 
Fig.  13.  a,  the  claws ,  b,  the  larnince  or  plates,  of  a 
many-petaled  corolla.  Fig.  14.  a,  Bell-fhaped  nec¬ 
tary  of  the  narciflus.  Fig.  1 5.  Horned  nedlaries  of 
monkshood.  Fig.  16.  Horned  nedlary  in  the  calyx  of 
the  tropoeolum.  Fig.  17.  aaaa,  The  nedlaries  of  the 
parnaflia  ,grafs,  five  in  number,  each  of  which  has 
13  flyles,  with  round  Buttons  on  their  tops. 

Parts  of  Fructification. — Fig.  18.  a,  Peri¬ 
anth;  b,  germen  ;  c,  fiyle  ;  d,  fiigma.;  ae,  filaments  ; 
f  f,  anthers ,  fome  fhedding  the  pollen  or  duft  ;  g,  the 
appearance  of  the  anther  before  it  (beds  the  pollen. 
Fig.  19.  fir,  the filament)  and  b,  the  anther)  feparated 
from  the  flower.  Fig.  20.  a ,  one  grain  of  the  pollen 
magnified  by  a  microfcope  ;  £,  an  elaftic  aura  fuppofed 
to  be  neGeflary  for  impregnating  the  feeds..  Fig.  21. 
a,  Germen  ,*  b)  fiyle  ;  cc, fiigma.  Fig.  2  2.  Follicle: 
The  feeds  not  adhering  to  the  future,  are  enclofed  in  a 
particular  receptacle,  fir.  Fig.  23.  Legume ,  or  a  double- 
valved  pericarp,  having  the  feeds  fixed  only  to  one  of 
the  futures  a  a.  Fig.  24.  Silique ,  or  a  double-valved 
pericarp,  with  the  feeds  fixed  to  both  futures  or  mar¬ 
gins,  ab .  Fig.  25.  Pome)  or  a  flefhy  pericarp,  contain- 
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Elements.  ing  a  capfule  in  which  the  feeds  are  enclafed,  as  In  the 
l—- -“v*— —  apple,  &c. ;  ft,  the  pericarp  ;  b ,  the  capfule  or  feed-cafe. 

Fig.  2 6.  a,  Drupe ,  or  pericarp  containing  a  nut  or 
(lone,  and  having  no  valve,  b,  The  nucleus ,  or  (lone. 
Fig.  27.  Bacca  or  berry,  a  pericarp  containing  naked 
feeds  difperfed  through  the  pulpy  part.  Fig.  28.  A 
capfule  opening  at  the  top  to  allow  the  feeds  to  fall 
out.  Fig.  29.  Four  capfules  included  in  a  common 
pericarp,  a  a,  The  valves  ;  b  b,  the  diflVpiment,  or 
partition  which  fcparates  the  different  feed -capfules 
from  one  another  }  c,  columella ,  or  central  column,  by 
which  the  capfules  are  conne&ed.  Fig.  30.  A  capfule 
cut  off  longitudinally,  to  (how  the  receptacle  of  the 
feeds.  Fig.  31.  Pappus,  or  down  }  a,  long  haired  \  b, 
feathered  ;  c,  feed  •,  d,fipe. 

Bedunculi  or  Footfalls  of  Flowers. — Fig.  32. 
Corymb.  33.  Raceme.  34.  Spike.  35.  Verticil.  36. 
Panicle. 

Plates  XCVI.  XCVII.  XCVPII.  contain  delinea¬ 
tions  relative  to  the  SPECIES  of  plants. 

t.  Leaves  as  to  figure.  A,  Simple . — Fig.  37. 
Orbicular,  of  a  circular  figure.  Fig.  38.  Subrotun- 
dum,  roundifli  or  nearly  circular.  Fig.  39.  Ovate. 
Fig.  40.  Oval  or  elliptical.  Fig.  41.  Oblong.  Fig.  42. 
Lanceolate.  Fig.  43.  Linear.  Fig.  44.  Subulate,  or 
aWl-fliaped.  Fig.  45.  Reniform,  or  kidney-fhaped.  Fig. 
,46.  Cordate,  or  heart-fliaped.  Fig.  47.  Lunulated,  or 
crefcept  form.  Fig.  48.  Triangular.  Fig.  49.  Sagittate. 
Kg*  5°*  Cordato-Sagittate,  heart-fliaped  behind,  and 
fharp  like  the  point  of  an  arrow  before.  Fig.  51.  Haft- 
ate,  or  halbert-fhaped.  Fig.  52.  Cleft.  Fig.  53. 
Ihree-lobed,  or  having  three  (55)  lobes.  Fig.  34. 
Praemorfe,  fore-bitten.  Fig.  55.  Lobed.  Fig.  56. 
Quinquangular,  or  five-angled.  Fig.  57.  Eroded.  Fig. 
58.  Palmate.  Fig.  39.  Pinnated.  Fig.  60.  Laciniate. 
Fig.  61.  Sinuate.  Fig.  6 2.  Dent-finuate.  Fig.  63.  Sinu¬ 
ate  backwards.  Fig.  64.  Partite  or  parted.  Fig.  63. 
Repand,  or  feolloped.  Fig.  66.  Dentated,  or  dent- 
ed.  Fig.  67.  Serrated  or  fawed.  Fig.  68.  Doubly  fer- 
rated.  Fig.  69.  Doubly  notched.  Fig.  70.  Cartilagi¬ 
nous.  Fig.  71.  Acutely  notched.  Fig.  72.  Obtufely 
notched.  Fig.  73.  Plaited.  Fig.  74.  Crenate,  notch¬ 
ed.  Kg.  73.  Curled.  Fig.  76.  Blunt  or  obtufe.  Fig. 
77*  Acute.  Fig.  78.  Acuminate,  or  awl-pointed.  Fig. 
79.  Obtufe  with  an  acumen,  blunt  with  a  fharp  point 
luperadded.  Fig.  80.  Acutely  emarginated.  Fig.  81. 
Cuneiform  emarginate,  wfedgeform  and  notched  at  the 
*:nc^  ^2*  ^etu^e*  Kg.  83.  Long-haired.  Fig. 

84.  Tomentofe,  or  cottony.  Fig.  83.  Hifpid,  or  bridle- 
haired..  Fig.  86.  Ciliated.  Fig.  87.  Rugofe  or  wrink- 
ly.  Fig.  88.  Veined.  Fig.  89.  Nerved.  Fig.  90.  Pa- 
pillous.  Fig.  91.  Linguiform  or  tongue-fliaped.  Fig. 
92.  Scunitar-fliaped.  Fig.  93.  Hatehet-fliaped.  Fig. 
94*  Deltoid.  Fig.  93.  Three-fided -or  triquetrous.  Fig. 
96.  Channelled.  Fig.  97.  Furrowed.  Fig.  98.  Cylin¬ 
drical.  B.  Compound  Leaves.  Fig.  99.  Three-lobed. 
Kg-  100.  Binate.  Fig.  loi.Ternate.  Fig.  102.  Digi¬ 
tate,  or  fingered.  Fig.  103.  Pedate.  Fig.  104.  Pin- 
nated  with  an  odd  leaflet.  Jig.  103.  Abruptly  pinnated. 
Hg.  106.  Pinnated  alternately.  Fig.  107.  Abruptly 
pinnated.  Fig.  108.  Pinnated  with  a  cirrhus.  Fig. 
J09.  Pinnated  with  only  two  leaflets.  Fi<r.  iro.  Pin¬ 
nated  decurfively.  Fig.  nr.  Pinnated  jointedly.  Fig. 
n  2.  Lyre-fhaped.  Fig.  113.  Biternate,  or  dupiico-ter- 
'  01..  IV.  Part  J. 
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nate,  biternate,  (loo),  or  doubly  ternate,  nr  having 
three  ternate  (100)  leaves  upon  one  petiole.  Fig.  I  14. 
Bipinnate  or  doubly  pinnate,  i.  e.  having  the  primai  y 
pinnae  pinnated  again  a  fecond  time.  Fig.  113.  Triter- 
nate,  or  triple  ternate,  01*  confiding  of  three  biternate 
(113)  leaves.  Fig.  1 16.  Triple  pinnated  without  an  odd 
leaflet,  or  having  the  fecondary  pinnee  pinnated  again, 
and  thefe  lad  pinnee  not  terminated  with  an  odd  leaflet. 
Fig.  1 1 7.  Triple  pinnated  with  an  odd  leaflet. 

2.  Leaves,  as  to  determination — Fig.  118.  Incur- 
vated.  Fig.  119.  Ere<5L  Fig.  1 20.  Patenter  fpreading. 
Fig.  1 2i.  Horizontal.  Fig  122.  Reclined  or  reflex. 
Fig.  123.  Re  volute  or  rolled  back.  Fig.  124.  Seminal 
leaves,  or  feed-leaves.  Fig.  123.  Cauline  or  Item -leaf. 
Fig.  126.  A  branch-leaf.  Fig.  127.  Floral  ;  leaf  next 
the  flower*,  alfo  termed  a  bra&ea.  Fig  128.  Peltate, 
or  target  fliaped.  Fig.  129.  On  a  leaf-flalk.  Fig.  130, 
Seflile.  Fig.  131.  Decurrent.  Fig.  132.  Stem-clafping. 
Fig.  133.  Perfoliate.  Fig.  134.  Connate,  or  united  at 
the  bafe.  Fig.  133.  Sheathing.  Fig.  136.  Articula¬ 
ted  or  jointed.  Fig.  137.  Stellate,  or  verticilled. 
Fig.  138.  ^uaterna,  quina ,  fen  a,  &c.  denote  diffe¬ 
rent  fpecies  of  deflated,  or  verticilled  leaves,  when, 
there  are  four,  five,  or  fix,  &c.  leaves  in  one  verticil  or 
whirl.  Fig.  139.  Oppofite.  Fig.  140.  Alternate.  Fig. 
141.  Linear  and  perfifling.  Fig.  142.  Imbricated,  or 
tiled.  Fig.  143.  Fafcicled.  Fig.  144.  Frond ;  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  flalk  or  trunk,  confiding  of  branches  and  leaves, 
and  fometimes  the  fru&ification,  all  united  together  ; 
peculiar  to  the  Filices  or  Ferns,  and  the  Palmce. 
Jig.  I4j*  (Sauv.)  Spatulate,  or  roundiih  above,  with 
a  long  linear  bafe.  Fig.  146.  Parabolical  ;  having  its 
longitudinal  diameter  longer  than  the  tranfverfe,  and 
growing  narrower  from  the  bafe  till  it  terminate  fome- 
what  like  an  oval. 

3.  Caules,  or  Stems. — Fig.  147.  A  fcaly  culm  or 
dalk.  Fig.  148.  Caulis  repens ,  a  repent  or  creeping 
dalk  or  dem  ;  appropriated  to  herbaceous  plants. 
Fig.  149.  Scape.  Fig.  130.  A  jointed  culm  (147)  or 
dalk.  Fig.  1 51.  A  twining  dem.  Fig.  132.  A  dicho¬ 
tomous  or  tivo-forked  dem.  Fig.  133.  Brachiated. 

4.  Fulcra,  or  Supports. — Fig.  134.  a,  A  clafper 
or  tendril  ;  b,  Stipulas ,  the  little  fealcs  at  the  bafe  of 
the  foot-dalk  of  the  leaf,  or  at  the  bafe  of  the  flower- 
dalk  c,  fmall  hollow  glands  for  the  Accretion  of  fome 
particular  fluid.  Fig,  133.  a,  Small  glands.  Fig.  1 36. 
a,  Bra&ea;  on  footdalk,  or  differing  from  the  other 
leaves  of  the  plant.  Fig.  137.  a,  A  fimple  or  one- 
pointed  fpine.  b,  A  triple  or  three-pointed  fpine.  Fig. 
138.  A  triple  or  three-pointed  prick.  Fig.  160.  Oppo¬ 
fite  leaves  \  a ,  the  axil,  or  angle  betwixt  the  leaf  and 
the  flalk. 

3.  Roots.— Fig.  161.  A  fcaly  bulb.  Fig.  162. 
A  folid  bulb.  Fig.  163.  A  tunicated  or  coated  bulb. 
Fig.  164.  A  tuberous  root.  Fig.  163.  Fufiform  or 
fpindle-fliaped.  Fig.  166.  A  branchy  root.  Fig.  1670 
A  repent  or  creeping  root. 

EXPLANATION  OF  SIGNS. 

f  0  Annual. 

Duration.  <  $  Biennial. 

L  it  Perennial. 

Magnitude  b  Tree  or  flirub. 

flowering.}1,  IL  IIL  January,  February,  March, 
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CLASSIFICATION. 


CLASSIS  I. 

MONANDRIA. 

Ordo  I.  MONOGYNIA. 

Se£h  I.  SciTAMiNEiE,  FruElu  infer o  uni  vel 
trilocularu 

12.  KjempfeRIA.  Cal.  obfoletus.  Cor.  6-partita: 
laciniis  3  raajoribus  patulis,  unica  bipartita.  Stigma 
bilamellatum. 

3.  Renealmia.  Cal.  i-phyllus  rumpens.  Cor.  3- 
fida  inaequalis.  Nedar.  oblongum  ball  utrinque  uni- 
dentatum.  Bacca. 

2.  Hellenia.  Cal.  fpathiformis.  Cor.  limbus  du¬ 
plex  :  exterior  fubtrifidus.  Ned.  diphyllum  f.  bifidum. 

6.  Hedychium.  Cal.  1 -phyllus  rumpens.  Cor.  tu¬ 
bus  longiflimus  \  limbus  duplex  3-partitus.  Ned.  2- 
phyllum. 

11.  Curcuma.  Cal.  2-fidus.  Cor.  4-partita.  Ned. 
3-lobum.  Anth.  bafi  bicalcarata. 

5.  Hornstedtia.  Cal.  2-fidus.  Cor.  tubus  longus 
filiformis  \  limbus  duplex,  exterior  tripartite.  Ned. 
tubulofum. 

8.  Alpinia.  Cal.  3-dentatus  sequalis  tubulofus. 
Cor.  3-partita  sequalis.  Ned.  2-labiatum  :  labio  infe- 
riore  patente. 

4.  Amomum,  Cal.  3-fidus  insequalis  cylindricus. 
Cor.  3-partita  inaequalis  patens.  Ned.  2-labiatum 
erediufculum. 

7.  Costus.  Cal.  3-fidus  gibbus.  Cor.  3-partita 
ringens.  Ned.  2-labiatum,  labio  inferiore  maximo 
trilobo. 

10.  Mar  ant  A.  Cal.  3 -phyllus.  Cor.  3-fida.  .Ned. 
3-partitum:  lacinia  tertia  fuperiore  latere  antherifera. 

1.  Canna.  Cal.  3 -phyllus.  Cor.  6-partita.  Ned. 
2-partitum.  Capf.  3-locularis. 

14.  Phrynium.  Cal.  3-phyllus.  Cor.  3,-petala  tubo 
nedarii  adnata.  Ned.  tubo  filiformi,  limbo  4-partito. 
Capf.  3-locul.  Nuces  3. 

13.  Thalia.  Cal.  3-phyllus.  Cor.  5-petala:  duo 
interiora  minora.  Ned.  lanceolatum  concavum.  Drupa 
nuce  unilocul. 

9.  Myrosma.  Cal.  duplex :  exterior  3-phyllus : 
interior  3-partitus.  Cor.  5-partita  irregularis. 


CLASSIS  I. 

MONANDRIA, 

Order  I.  MONOGYNIA. 

Se£l.  I.  SciTAMlNEiE  or  Spicy  Plants .  The  Germen 
Inferior ,  and  1  or  3- celled . 

12.  K.  Cal.  indiftind.  Cor.  6-parted,  the  three 
greater  fegments  open  in  two-parted  ftigmas,  bilamel- 
lated. 

3.  R.  Cal.  i-leaved,  burning.  Cor.  3-cleft,  un¬ 
equal.  Ned.  oblong,  one  tooth  on  each  fide  of  the 
bafe.  A  berry. 

2.  H.  Cal.  fpathiform.  Cor.  limb  double,  exterior 
one  fubtrifid.  Ned.  two-leaved,  or  bifid. 

6.  H.  Cal.  i-leaved,  burning.  Cor.  tube  long, 
limb  double,  3-parted.  Ned.  diphyllous. 

II.  C.  Cal.  2-cleft.  Cor.  4-parted.  Anth.  two 
horns  at  the  bafe.  Ned.  3-lobed. 

5,  H.  Cal.  2-cleft.  Cor.  long,  filiform  j  limb 
double,  the  exterior  one  3-parted.  Ned.  tubulous. 

8.  A.  Cal.  3-dented,  equal.  Cor.  3-parted,  equal* 
Ned.  2-lipped,  inferior  lip  fpreading. 

4.  A.  Cal.  3-cleft,  unequal.  Cor.  3-parted,  un¬ 
equal.  Ned.  2-lipped,  fomewhat  ered. 

7.  C.  Cal.  3-cleft,  gibbous.  Cor.  3-parted,  rin- 
gent.  Ned.  2-lipped,  inferior  lip  greatefi,  and  3- 
lobed. 

10.  M.  Cal.  3-leaved.  Cor.  3  cleft.  Ned.  3- 
parted,  third  fegment  on  the  higher  fide  anther¬ 
bearing. 

I.  C.  Cal..  3 -leaved.  Cor.  6-parted.  Ned.  2- 

parted.  Capf.  3-celled. 

14.  P.  Cal.  3-leaved.  Cor.  3-petaled.  Ned.  tube 
filiform.  Limb  4-parted.  Capf.  3-celled.  Nuts  3. 

13.  T.  Cal.  3-leaved.  Cor.  5-petaled,  two  inte¬ 
rior  pet.  lefs.  Ned.  lanceolate,  concave.  Drupe  I 
cedi. 

9.  M.  Cal.  double  \  exterior  one  3-leaved,  interi¬ 
or  3-parted.  Cor.  5-parted,  irregular. 


Se£l.  II.  FruElu  infero  quadriloculari. 

18.  Lopezia.  Cal.  4-phyll.  Cor.  5-petala  inoe- 
qualis.  Capf.  4-locul.  4-valvis  polyfperma. 

Se<d.  III.  FruElu  fupero . 

15.  Phylidrum.  Spatha  i-flora.  Cal.  o.  Cor.  4. 
peiala  irregularis.  Capf.  3-locul.  polyfperma. 

2 


Se£l.  II.  Germen  inferior ,  and  four- celled. 

18.  L.  Cal.  4-leaved.  Cor.  5-petals,  unequal. 
Capf.  4  cells,  4  valves,  many  feeds. 


Seft.  III.  Germen  fuperior . 


Cor, 


15.  P.  Spathe  one  flower.  Cal.  none, 
petals  irregular.  Capf.  3  cells,  many  feeds. 

l6.  CUCULLARI A. 
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1 6.  CucULLARIA.  Cal.  4-parti tus.  Cor.  4-petala 
inrcqnalis  calcarata.  Fil.  petaliforme.  Anth.  loculis 
diferetis  ! 

17.  Qualea  Cal.  4-partitus.  Cor.  dipetala.  BctccciJ 

19.  UsTERlA.  Cal.  4-dentatus,  lacinia  unica  reli- 
<]uis  multo  majore.  Cor.  infundibuliformis  4-dentata. 
Capf.  i  locul.  2-fperma. 

f  Mangifera  Indica.  Tradcfcantia  monandra . 

Se<d.  IV.  Monospermy. 

20.  Boeriiaavia.  Cal.  fupcrus  margo  integerri- 
mus.  Cor.  i-petala  campanulata. 

*  2 3.  Hitpuris.  Cal.  fuperus  margo  bilobus.  Cor.  o. 
22.  SALICORNIA.  Cal.  i-pliyllus  ventrieofus.  Cor.  o. 
2r.  Poll  i  chi  a.  Cal.  i-phyllus  5-denatus.  Cor.  o. 

Sem.  1,  rcceptaculi  fquamis  2  baccatis  tedum, 

24.  Mithridatea.  Recep.  multifloriim  4-fidum. 
Cal.  o.  Cor.  o.  Sem.  folitaria  recept.  carnofo  immerla. 

*  Chara.  Cal.  o.  Cor.  o.  Anth.  ftflilis.  Sty  1.  o. 
Stigma  5-fidum.  Stun.  plura. 

*  Zoster  a.  Spaiix  linearis,  altera  latere  frudifero. 
Cal.  o.  Cur.  o.  Stam.  alterna.  Sem.  folitar.  alterna. 

f  Valeriana  rubra ,  angujlifolia.  Calcitrapa .  Scirpi  ct 
Cyperi  non  nulla:  fpecies.  Alchemilla  Aphanes ,  mo~ 
natidra .  Polycnetnum  mono n drum. 

Ordo  II.  DIGYNIA. 

Se£t.  I.  Planty. 

25.  Lacistema.  Cal.  amenti  fquama.  Cor.  4-pai-- 
tita.  Fil.  2  fid.  Bac.  pedicellata  monofperma. 

26.  Corispermum.  Cal.  o.  Cor.  2-petala.  Sem.  1. 

*  27.  Calutriche.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  2-petala.  Cap.  2- 

locularis. 

28.  Blitum.  Cal.  3-fidus  baccatus.  Cor.  o'*. 
Sem.  1. 

29.  Mniarum.  Cal.  4-partitus  fuperus.  Cor.  o. 

'  Sem.  1. 

Se£t.  II.  Graminey. 

30.  Cinna.  Cal.  gluma  i-flora.  Cor.  gluma.  2- 
valvis.  • 

f  Lecrjia  Monandra . 


ANY. 

16.  C.  Cal.  4-parted.  Cor.  4  petals  unequal,  fpur- 
(haped.  Fil.  petal-fhaped. 

17.  £).  Cal.  4-parted.  Cor.  2  petals.  A  berry. 

19.  U.  Cal.  4-dented,  one  leg  merit  greater  than  the 
reft.  Cor.  funneMhaped,  4-dentate.  Capf.  1  cell, 
1  feed. 

f  Man  gif  era  Indica .  Tradefcantia  Monandra . 

Se£t.  IV.  Monospermy,  or  having  one  Seed . 

20.  B.  Cal.  fuperior,  margin  very  entire.  Cor.  1 
petal,  campanulated  or  bell-fliaped. 

*  23.  H.  Cal.  fuperior,  margin  two  lobed.  Cor.  none. 
22.  S.  Cal.  I- phyllous,  ventricofe.  Cor.  o. 

21.  P.  Cal.  i- phyllous,  5-dented.  Cor.  o.  Seed  I, 
flefhy  ,fcaly,  inclofing  the  germen. 

24.  M.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  none.  Recep.  fieftiy,  having 
many  flowers. 

*  C.  Cal.  o.  Cor.  o.  Anth.  feflile.  Style  o.  Berry 
many  feeds. 

*  Z.  Spadix  linear,  fheathed  by  the  leaves,  fruit-bear- 
ing.  Cal.  o.  Cor.  o.  Seeds  folitary  alternate. 

f  Valeriana  rubra ,  angufifolia .  Calcitrapa.  Several 
fpecies  of  Scirpus  and  Cyperus ,  Alchemilla  Aphanes , 
monandra .  Polycnemum  monandi'um . 

Order  II.  DIGYNIA. 

Se£t.  I.  Plants. 

2 5.  I**  Cal.  fcale  of  an  ament.  Cor.  4-parted.  Fil. 
2-cleft,  berry  on  a  footftalk,  1  feed. 

2 6.  C.  Cal.  o.  Cor.  2  petals,  feed  1. 

*  27.  C.  Cal.  o.  Cor.  2  petals.  Capf.  2  cells. 

28.  B.  Cal.  3-cleft,  enclofing  a  berry.  Cor.  o. 
feed  1. 

29.  M.  Cal.  4-parted,  fuperior.  Cor.  o.  Seed  1. 

Sea.  II.  Grasses. 

30.  C.  Cal.  glume,  i-flowered.  Cor.  glume,  2- 
valved. 

f  Leerfa  Monandra . 


ndica. 
* ubra . 
utea . 


occinca . 


alens. 


I.  CanNa,  Flowering  Reed . 

Cor.  6-parted,  ered.  Ned.  2-parted,  rolled  back.  Style 
lanceolate,  adhering  to  the  corolla.  Cal.  3-leaved. 

1.  C.  leaves  ovate,  acuminate  ribbed. 

ct  C.  whole  flower  reddifh,  leaves  ellipfe-ovate.  . 

£  C.  interior  petals  ered  and  yellow,  the  fegments 
of  the  nedary  rolled  back  and  fprinkled  with  reddifti 
lines  ;  leaves  ovate  elliptical. 

y  C.  interior  petals  ered,  fcarlet,  the  fegments  of 
the  nedary  rolled  back,  yellow  fprinkled  with  red 
lines,  leaves  ovate  elliptical. 

2  C.  interior  petals  refleded,  fcarlet  leaves  lanceo¬ 
late  oblong.  Between  the  tropics. 


2.  C.  leaves  lanceolate  on  footftalks,  ribbed.  Small angufiifib 

Flowering  reed.  America.  /£ 

3.  C.  leaves  lanceol.  petiol.  glaucous  beneath,  with -g/auca. 

out  ribs.  Carolina.  a 

ChtnaC‘  leaVeS  Hnear’  r‘bbed'  RuJhy-tlowerinS  reed.juncea. 


2.  Helenia. 

Limb  of  the  cor.  double,  the  outer  one  commonly  5- 
cleft.  Neft.  2-leaved  or  2-cleft.  Capf.  3-celled 
coriaceous,  inflated,  fubglobofe.  Cal.  fpathifbrm! 
campanulated,  2-cleft. 


i.  H.  NeA  2-leaved.  Capf.  fubfpongiou?,  leaves  alughat, 
entire.  Ceylon. 

K  2 


2.H. 


‘jG 

alba. 

chinenjis . 
aquatica . 


exaltata . 


zingiber. 


%erumbet . 


%edoaria . 

fyhejire • 

tnioga . 

angujlifo- 
Hum . 
cardamo- 
mum. 
yillofunu. 


echinatum . 

repens . 

granum . 
paradiji . 
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2.  H.  Ned.  diphyllous.  Capf.  ftriated,  leaves  en¬ 
tire.  China. 

3.  H.  Ned.  2-leaved,  leaves  ciliated.  China. 

4.  H.  Ned.  i-leaved,  2-cleft,  leaves  denticulated. 
India. 

3.  Renealmia. 

Cor.  trifid.  Ned.  oblong.  Cal.  i-leaved,  having  two 
or  three  irregular  dents.  Anth.  feflile,  oppofite  to 
the  nedary.  Beiry  flefhy. 

I.  R.  or  tail  renealmia.  It  is  a  tree  which 

grows  20  feet  high  j  the  leaves  are  lanceolated,  and  5 
or  6  feet  long.  Surinam. 

4.  Amomum,  Ginger . 

Cal.  3-cleft,  unequal,  cylindrical.  Cor.  5-parted,  un¬ 
equal,  fpreading.  Ned.  bilabiate,  almoft  ered. 

1.  A.  Scape  naked,  fpike  and  feales  ovate,  leaves 
lanceolate,  ciliated  on  the  margin  near  the  apex. 
%  •  Eaft  Indies,  and  Jamaica. — This  plant  grows  to 
the  height  onlj  of  two  or  three  feet.  It  is  valued 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  root,  which  is  tuberous,  of 
the  thicknefs  of  a  finger,  white  or  reddifh  within 
and  pale  or  yellow  without.  Ginger  is  reckoned  a 
good  ftomachic.  It  is  much  ufed  by  the  Indians  by 
way  of  feafoning.  It  grows  in  Malabar,  Ceylon,  Am- 
boina,  and  China,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  Weft  Indies. 
As  it  is  very  plentiful  on  the  mountains  of  Gingi,  fome 
fuppofe  that  from  this  circumftance  the  name  Gingiber 
or  Zingiber  was  derived. 

2.  A.  Scape  qaked  ;  fpike  oblong,  obtufe  ;  feales 
roundifh  }  leaves  ovate,  fmooth  on  the  margin.  % . 
£aft  Indies. 

3.  A.  fcape  naked  ;  fpike  loofe,  cylindrical,  trun¬ 
cated  \  leaves  ovate  acuminate,  %.  India. 

4.  A,  fcape  naked,  fpike  elongated,  bradeas  oblong 
ventricofe,  leaves  broad  lanceolate.  %  .  Jamaica. 

5.  A*  fcape  very  fhort,  capfule  ovate,  leaves  fword- 
form  and  acute.  %,  Japan. 

6.  A.  fcape  naked,  very  fhort,  fpike  headed  \  leaves 
linear  lanceolate.  %  .  Madagafcar. 

7.  A.  fpike  radical  feffile  obovate,  leaves  obovate- 
elliptical  and  cufpidate.  of.  India. 

8.  A.  fcape  lheathed  very  fhort,  fpike  roundifh  ; 
bradeas  lanceolate,  longer  than  the  flower.  %  .  In¬ 
dia. 

9.  A.  fpike  radical,  fomewhat  globular,  capfules  fur¬ 
rowed,  echinate  and  globular.  %.  India. 

10.  A.  fcape  branchy,  decumbent  \  leaves  lanceolate. 
%.  Malabar. 

11.  A.  fcape  branched  loofe,  leaves  ovate.  If. 
Madagafcar,  Guinea  and  Ceylon.-^-The  frefh  leaves 
of  this  plant,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  10  or  12 
feet,  have  a  flrong  aromatic  tafte,  but  fomewhat  bit¬ 
ter.  Its  grains  have  the  fame  qualities  in  a  higher 
degree.  The  Indians  mix  them  with  betel,  in  order 
to  promote  digeftion.  Their  tafte  is  very  agreeable  ; 
when  fqueezed  in  the  mouth,  they  produce  a  pleafant 
coolnefs.  They  are  an  objed  of  commerce  on  the  Ma- 
I^b^r  coaftf 

5.  Hornstedtia. 

Cal.  bifid.  Tube  of  the  corolla  long  filiform  j  border 
double,  outer  one  three  parted.  Ned.  tubular  5 
papfule  three-celled,  oblong. 

I 


■A  N  y.  Monandria 

1.  H.  leaves  tomentofe  beneath.  %.  Malacca.  feyphus , 

2.  H.  leaves  frnooth  ciliated.  %  .  Malacca.  Iconinus . 

6.  Hedychium. 

Cal.  I-leaved,  burfting.  Cor.  with  a  very  long  tube  \ 
border  double,  three-parted.  Ned.  2  leaved. 

'i.  H.  %.  India.  corona - 

7.  Cost  us.  riunu 

Cal.  trifid,  gibbous.  Cor.  3-parted,  ringent.  Ned. 

2-lipped,  the  inferior  lip  largeft,  3 dobed. 

1.  C.  leaves  fmooth  on  both  Tides,  fpike  with  few  arabicus. 
flowers,  feales  leaidike  at  the  apex,  the  higheft  ones 
faftigiate.  %.  America. 

2.  C.  leaves  fmooth  on  both  fides  ;  fpike  many -fpicatus* 
flowered,  fomewhat  ovate,  clofely  imbricated,  feales 

ovate  Ample.  %m  Brafil  and  the  Caribbee  iflands. 

3.  C.  leaves  covered  beneath  with  a  filky  velvet fpeciofus. 
down.  % .  Eaft  Indies. 

8.  Alpinia. 

Cal.  3-dented,  equal,  tubular.  Cor.  3-parted,  equal. 

Ned.  bilabiate,  lower  lip  fpreading. 

1.  A.  the  raceme  or  clufter  terminating*  fpiked,  racemofa 
flowers  alternate,  lip  of  the  nedary  3-cleft  ;  leaves  ob¬ 
long  acuminate.  If.  America. 

2.  A.  the  clufter  terminating  loofe  with  flowers  al * ga/anga. 
ternate,  lip  of  the  nedary  emarginated,  leaves  lanceo¬ 
late.  %.  Eaft  Indies. 

3.  A.  fpike  terminating  hairy,  bradeas  longer  than  como/a. 
the  flower,  coloured  leaves,  oblong-obovate  pubefeent. 

% .  America. 

4.  A.  clufter  radical,  compound,  ered  5  nedary  occidental 
emarginate  at  the  apex,  capfules  3-celled,  leaves  lan-  /is. 
ceolate-ovate  and  very  fmooth.  Swartz  prod.  II. 

Jamaica  and  St  Domingo. 

9.  Myrosma. 

Cor.  5-parted,  irregular.  Cal.  double,  the  outer  part 
3-leaved,  the  inner  3-parted.  Capf.  3-angled,  3- 
celled  with  many  feeds. 

1.  M.  b .  Surinam.  canneejor • 

10.  Maranta.  mzs' 

Cal.  3-leaved.  Cor.  3-cleft.  Ned.  3-parted,  the  third 
being  a  fegment,  the  fuperior  fide  anther-bearing. 

1.  M.  culm  branched  and  herbaceous,  leaves  ova\z-  arundina- 
lanceolate,  fomewhat  hairy  beneath.  %  .  America.  Cea. 

2.  M.  culm  branched,  fhrub-like,  leaves  ovate  lonchaL 
fmooth.  b  •  Cochin-China. 

3.  M.  culm  Ample,  leaves  oblong,  on  footftalks,  filky,  ma/accen- 
pubefeent  beneath.  If.  Malacca.  This  fpccies  has/j. 

not  yet  been  accurately  examined. 

4.  M.  ftemlefs  fcape  j  naked,  fpiked,  hairy,  the  como/a. 
leaflets  of  the  hair  refleded.  % .  Surinam.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  this  plant  may  not  belong  to  an  un¬ 
formed  genus  ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  very  different  from  the 
other  fpecies  of  maranta  already  mentioned. 

11.  Curcuma. 


Cal.  bifid.  Cor.  quadripartite.  Ned.  3-lobed.  Anth. 
with  two  fpurs  at  the  bafe. 


1.  C.  leaves  lanceolate- ovate,  ribs 
very  few.  India. 


or  nerves  lateral,  rotunda ♦ 


2.  C. 


77 


Monandria. 

longa.  2.  C.  leaves  lanceolate,  ribs  late.al 

rous.  India. 
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and  very  nume- 


g  a  lan get. 
rotunda . 


geniculata . 

canneefor - 
mis. 


capitatum. 


lanugino - 
fum. 


excelfa. 


rofea . 
ccerulea . 


mexicana . 


12.  Ktemfferta. 

Cal.  inJilVmft.  Cor.  6 -parted,  the  three  greater  Seg¬ 
ments  a  little  expanded,  one  two  parted.  Stigma 
bilamellated. 

1.  K.  leaves  ovate  feffiie.  Galangale .  It .  India. 

2.  K.  leaves  lanceolate  on  footftalks.  It  •  India. 

13.  Thalia. 

Cor.  5  petaled  ;  the  two  inner  petals  lefs.  Ne£h  lan¬ 
ceolate  concave.  Ne£l.  one  cell.  Cal.  3 -leaved. 

1.  T.  cor.  5-pelated.  Ne£I.  lanceolate.  %.  South 
America. 

2.  T.  Cor.  j-petaled.  Ne<R.  2-cleft,  ere£l.  % . 
New  Hebrides. 

14.  Phrynium. 

Cal.  3 -leaved.  Petals  three,  equal,  adhering  to  the 
tube  of  the  ne&ary.  Ne£t.  i-leaved,  tube  filiform, 
border  four-parted..  Capf.  three- celled.  Nuts  3. 

1.  P.  it.  Malabar,  Cochinchina,  and  China. 

15.  Phylidrum. 

Spatlie  one  flower.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  4-petaled,  irre¬ 
gular.  Capf.  3-celled,  with  many  feeds. 

1.  P.  it.  Cochinchina,  and  China. 

1 6.  CUCULLARIA. 

Gal.  4-parted.  Cor.  4-petaled  unequal,  with  a  fpur. 
Fil.  petaliform. 

I.  C.  Guiana.  A  lofty  tree,  with  leaves  oppofite, 
obovate  acute  veined  5  racemes  terminating,  flowers 
yellow. 

17.  Qua  lea. 

Cal.  4-parted.  Cor.  2-petaled. 

1.  Q.  Guiana. 

2.  Q.  petals  emarginate,  leaves  acute.  Guiana. 

18.  Lopezia. 

Cal.  4-leaved.  Cor.  5-petaled  unequal.  Capf.  4  eel- 
led,  4-valved,  many  feeds. 

1.  L.  0.  Mexico.  The  Lopexia  liirfuta  of  Jac- 
quin  is  only  a  variety. 


19.  USTERIA. 

Cal.  5-dented,  one  dent  much  larger  than  the  reft. 
Cor.  funnel. ftiaped,  4-dented.  Capf.~  one  cell,  2 
feeds.  Seeds  arilled. 

guineenjls .  U.  Guinea.  T?  with  oppofite, branches  j  leaves 

oppofite,  roundifti,  ovate,  entire.  Flowers  panicled 
terminating. 

20.  Boerhaavia. 

Cal.  margin  quite  entire.  Cor.  1  petal,  campanula- 
ted  plaited.  Seed  1,  naked,  inferior. 

ereEla*  *•  ftem  4-angled  fmooth,  the  internodes  vifeous, 


A  N  Y. 

flowers  corymbous-panicled.  'll .  \  era  Cruz,  and 

Jamaica.  The  ftamens  are  two  in  number. 

2.  B.  leaves  oblong-ovate,  a  little  flefhy,  flowers  afeendens* 
panicled,  fruitftalks  with  two  flowers,  ftem  afeending  or 

riling  like  an  arch.  Guinea. 

3.  B.  ftem  tapering  pubefeent,  flowers  capitate  diffufa. 
corymbous.  If.  South  America.  The  leaves  are 
whitilh  beneath.  Flowers  purple,  with  one  ftamen. 

4.  B.  ftem  a  little  tapering,  hirfutc  flowers  capi -hirfuta* 
tate.  H.  Jamaica.  The  ftem  is  a  foot  long,  the 
flowers  blood-coloured,  the  ftamens  two. 

5.  B.  leaves  nearly  heart-fhaped,  orbicular-acute, plumba- 
pubefeent  beneath,  flowers  umbellated.  %.  Spain .ginea. 

The  corolla  is  of  a  pale  rofe  hue,  the  ftamens  three, 

the  fruit  top-fhaped  and  ftriated. 

6.  B.  ftem  ere£f,  flowers  umbellated  b\ft?Lm\x\2\,fcanclens^ 
leaves  heart-fhaped.  Weft  Indies.  b  ftx  feet  high, 

ere£l,  fmooth.  The  branches  alternate,  the  umbels 
green,  bearing  fix  flowers,  the  involucre  5-leaved. 

7.  B.  ftem  ere£l,  leaves  inferior  heart-fhaped  ovat e^excelfa, 
the  higheft  leaves  ovate,  flowers  umbellated,  3  ftamin- 

ed.  b  •  The  corolla  is  purple,  the  ftamens  three. 

8.  B.  ftem  erect,  leaves  heart-fhaped  repando-finu -repanda* 
ated,  flowers  umbellated.  3-ftamined.  China. 

9.  B.  leaves  bipinnatifid,  dented  y  flowers  umbel-  chcero- 
lated  and  3-ftamined.  Valeriana  Chcerophy  lloules  oiphylloides. 
Dr  Smith.  0.  Chancay  in  Peru. 

10.  B.  ftem  creeping.  It.  Nubia.  repens. 

1  I.  B.  leaves  linear  and  acute.  anguflifol. 

12.  B.  ftem  creeping,  flowers  4-ftamined.  Society  tetrandra. 

iflands. 

Several  fpecies  of  Boerhaavia  refemble  the  Valeriana. 

21.  Pollichia. 

Cal.  i-leaved,  5-dented.  Cor.  none.  Seed  1.  Recept. 
including  the  fruit  within  its  feales. 

1.  P.  $.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  campejlris . 

22.  Salicornia,  Samphire. 

Cal.  ventricofe,  entire.  No  petals.  Stam.  1  or  2. 

Seed  I,  covered  with  the  calyx. 

*  I.  S.  Knees  comprefled,  emarginate,  internodes  ob -herbacecu 
conical,  fpikes  on  footftalks  tapering  towards  the  apex, 

Europe. 

cc.  S.  Europcea  ;  Small'  jointed  glafswort. 

/3.  S.  eretia ,  leaves  fliort  j  woody-jointed. 
y  S.  myofuroides ,  procumbent  fhoots  very  long. 

2  More  branched,  procumbent,  leaves  fhort,  purplifti. 

Marjh  fanphre,  jointed  glafswort ,  or  faltworu 
Frequent  on  the  lea  fhore  in  muddy  or  fandy  places. 

0  or  S  .  Flowers  VIII.  and  IX. 

The  root  is  fibrous,  fmall.  Stem  commonly  erecl* 
fubdivided  at  the  bafe,  branched  above.  Branches  op¬ 
pofite,  fimple  ere£t,  very  fucculent,  without  leaves  ; 
kneed,  knees  comprefled,  dilated  at  the  fummit,  emar- 
ginated.  Spikes  oppofite  terminating  with  a  large  odd 
one,  on  footftalks,  tapering  gradually  towards  the  fum¬ 
mit,  Somewhat  pointed,  jointed.  Flowers  oppofite, 
three  commonly  on  each  fide. 

/G  Has  a  more  branched  ftem,  fpikes  longer  and 

thicker^ 


Note,  The  genera  and  fpecies  of  plants  found  in  Britain  are  marked  with  an  afterifk. 
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fruticofa . 


perennans . 
Jlrobilacea , 


virgimca . 
arabica . 

foliata . 

amplexi - 
caulis . 
cafpica. 
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thicker.  y  A  diltule  flem,  fpikes  verv  long.  £  A 
ftem  very  much  branched,  fpikes  (mail,  purplifh.  f  A 
"era  very  mu«i  branched,  firmer,  lpikes  Sorter,  green. 

r  -t2  r  r^tS  cylindricaI>  entire,  intercedes  equal, 
lpikes  fuofeffile  cylindrical  obtufe.  Shrubby  famphu  e 
ox  jointed  gh/swort.  Is  found  in  fea-marlhcs. 
flowers  in  VIII.  and  IX.  The  root  is  woody  and 
peiennial,  the  flem  fume  what  fhrubby,  afeending,  very 
much  branched,  the  branches  and  branchlets  oppofite. 
All  the  internodes  commonly  cylindrical.  The  fpikes 
generally  feffile,  cylindrical  obtufe,  many-flowered, 
joints  very  (hurt. 

3*  knees  comprefled  emarginate,  fpikes  axillary, 
three  together  on  fruitflalks,  feales  acute,  root  peren¬ 
nial.  Siberia. 

.  4.  S,  flem  pr  oil  rate  fhrubby,  genicles  truncated  al¬ 

ternately  bearing  lpikes  5  fpikes  naked,  very  fhort  op¬ 
pofite.  •  Near  the  Cafpian  fea. 

5.  S.  ere  ft,  branches  very  fimple.  Virginia. 

6.  S.  leaves  alternate,  fheathing,  obtufe  dehifeent. 

•  Arabia. 

7.  S.  leaves  linear,  alternate,  fiem-dafping,  decur¬ 
rent.  Siberia.  F?  . 

8.  S.  leaves  heart-fhaped,  ftem-clafping.  Tunis,  . 

9.  S.  genicles  cylindrical,  fpikes  filiform.  Shores 
of  the  Calpian  and  IVIediterranean.  . 


23.  Hiffuris. 

Cal.  indiflin&,  entire.  Cor.  none.  Stigma  fimple. 
Seed  1,  inferior.  1 

vulgaris .  *  1.  H.  with  leaves  verticilled  and  linear.  In  ditches 
and  muddy  ifagnant  pools,  but  not  common.  Near 
Hornfey  and  Lynn :  alfo  in  the  King’s  park  at  Edin- 
•  burgh,  if.  Flowers  in  V.  The  root  is  compofed 
of  long  verticilled  fibres ;  the  flem  very  fimple,  erea,  . 
often  kneed,  immerfed  and  leaflefs  to  the  middle,  leafy 
above.  The  leaves  verticilled,  from  8  to  12,  fpread- 
'  ing>  linear,  acute,  very  entire,  fmooth.  Flowers  axil¬ 
lary,  folitary,  feffile. 

tetrapliyl-  2.  H.  leaves  inferior  in  fours,  higher  leaves  fix  to- 
lus.  get  her  obtufe.  Sweden.  %m 


24.  Mithridatea. 

Recep.  has  many  flowers,  and  is  4-cleft.  Cal.  none. 
Cor.  none.  Seeds  folitary,  immerfed  in  a  flefhy  re¬ 
ceptacle. 

quadrifida .  1.  M.  .  Madagafcar,  Mauritius,  and  Bour¬ 

bon.  It  has  oppofite  branches,  leaves  on  footftalks 
oppofite,  elliptical  obtufe,  entire,  venous;  flowers 
folitary  on  footflalks,  four- cleft,  lateral  on  the  older 
branches.  The  fruit  is  flefhy,  and  of  the  fize  of  an 
apple. 

Chara. 

Cal.  none.  Cor.  none.  Anth.  feffile.  Style  none. 
Berry  many  feeds. 

vulgaris.  *  1.  C.  without  prickles  flriated,  leaves  awl-fhaped, 
jointed.  Common  Chara. 

C.  minor ,  with  flems  and  leaves  very  flender. 
Frequent  in  muddy  waters.  p  In  water  more  pure. 
©.  Flowers  in  VII.  The  whole  plant  immerfed,  fe¬ 
tid,  brittle,  and  commonly  incrufted  with  a  whitiflf  cal¬ 
careous  gritty  fubfiance.  The  flem  is  a  foot  long,  fili¬ 
form,  branchy,  leafy,  flriated,  twilled.  The  leaves  ver- 


^  ^  ^  •  Monandria, 

ticilled,  about  S-fubuIate,  acute,  jointed,  ftiiated,  chan¬ 
nelled  above,  dower- bearing.  The  anther  naked,  fef- 
filc,  depre  fled,  flefliy,  rimofe.  1  he  germen  furround- 
ed  with  four  leaflets,  near  the  anther,  ovate,  flriated 
fpi rally,  5-dented  at  the  furnmit.  The  berry  corti¬ 
cated,  and  many  feeds.  No  fligma  is  vifible. 

2.  C.  furrowed,  the  leaves  tubulate  and  jointed,  the  hifpida, 
leaflets  verticilled,  the  prickles  on  the  flem  brill ly  and 
deflected. 

P  C.  major ,  brittle,  and  fomewhat  afh-coloured. 

Pnckhj  Chara .  Grows  in  pools  and  ditches.  North  of 
England.;  in  Guillon  Loch,  Eafl  Lothian.  0. 

Flowers  in  VII.  and  VIII.  The  habit  of  this  fpecies 
the  fame  as  the  former,  but  larger,  the  flem  being  five 
times  thicker,  furrowed  rather  than  flriated,  very  prick¬ 
ly  above,  the  h ightr  prickles  all  defledled,  the  lower 
ones  varying  in  direction.  The  leaflets  verticilled. 
d  he  flowers  reftmble  thofe  of  the  vulgaris . 

Variety  p  is  chiefly  diflinguiflied  by  its  flem  being 
prickly  only  under  the  higher  verticils. 

3.  C.  without  prickles,  fmooth,  diaphanous,  leave? Jlexilis 
cylindrical  obtufe,  a  little  dagger-pointed.  Englijh 
Smooth  Chara.  Grows  in  ditches  and  lakes.  0. 

Flowers  in  VII.  and  VIII.  Green,  pellucid,  fmooth,* 

not  flriated.  Stem  round,  branched,  equal.  Leaves 
verticilled,  cylindrical,  filiform,  obtufe,  mucronulate, 
often  jointed  and  branched  ;  hence  might  be  called 
branchlets  :  the  flower-bearing  ones  are  aggregate  ter- 
-minating  fhorter. 

Zoster  a,  Grafs-wrack. 

Spadix  linear-fheathed  by  the  leaves,  flower-bearing. 

Cal.  none.  Cor.  none.  Anth.  feffile  oppofite  to  the 
germen.  Stigmas  two,  linear.  Capf.  1  feed. 

n  I\.Z‘  ftha  Pre?earPS-  Gfctfs-wraci. marina. 

Un  the  fea-fhore  in  fait  marflies  and  ditches.  %. 

Flowers  in  VIII.  and  IX.  The  root  is  fibrous.  Stems 
tapering,  fmooth  geniculated,  decumbent  at  their  bafe, 
flriking  root;  partly  floating,  leafy,  fomewhat  branch¬ 
ed  and  a  little  comprefled.  The  leaves  alternate,  on 
leafflalks,  linear,  a  little  obtufe,  entire,  fmooth,  open¬ 
ing  a  little  above  the  fame  into  a  longitudinal  chink, 
and  exhibiting  a  fpadix  plane  and  linear,  flower  bear¬ 
ing  on  one  fide.  The  anther  oblong,  feffile  at  the  fide 
of  the  germen.  The  germen  feffile,  oblong.  Stigmas 
2,  linear,  acute,  fomewhat  fpreading.  Capfule  ellip¬ 
tical,  pendulous,  i-feeded. 

Order  II.  DIGYNIA. 

25.  Lacistema. 

Cal.  fcale  of  an  ament.  Cor.  4-parted.  Fil.  2-cleft. 

Berry  on  a  fruitflalklet,  1  feed. 

1.  L.  Jamaica  and  Surinam.  ^  • 

26.  CoRISPERMUM,  Tichfeed . 

Cal.  none.  Petals  2.  Seed  1,  oval  naked. 

,  /•  CT?r'n-fpiteS  lerminal>  leaves  linear,  riblefi,  awn -hv/Topifo. 
lefs.  Ruffia,  1  artary,  and  fouth  of  France.  0. 

2.  'Cor.  fpiices,  axillary,  fquarrofe,  leaves  lanceolate  fquarro* 
acuminate,  pungent,  nerved,  or  ribbed.  Banks  of /urn.' 
the  Wolga  and  the  deferts  of  the  Coflacs.  0. 

27.  Callitriche. 

Cal.  none.  Petals  two.  Stigmas  acute.  Seeds  4, 

comprefled , 


rjitjricoides 
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comprefled,  naked,  with  a  membranous  margin  on 
one  fide.  Some  flowers  are  monoecious. 

jquatica .  *  i.  C.  commonly  called  verna. 

(2  Stellciria  minor ,  creeping. 
y  C ,  autumn  alis, 

Englijh  Water  Star-wort,  Flowers  from  IV.  to  X. 
The  whole  plant  floats  in  fpring,  and  after  the  feafon 
of  flowering  finks  a  little.  Roots  fibrous  fimple.  Sterna 
filiform,  branched,  leafy,  fmooth.  Leaves  oppofite,  fpa- 
tulate,  obtufe,  entire,  triple,  nerved,  pellucid,  fmooth. 
Lower  leaves  linear,  with  one  nerve,  emarginate. 
Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  fefille,  fmall,  white,  herma¬ 
phrodite  or  anther- fligmate,  the  piftils  and  llamens  fome- 
times  intermingled.  Fruit  fmall,  feflile,  with  four  keels. 

The  variety  y,  which  has  been  called  Cal,  dutumna- 
lis ,  and  confidered  as  a  diflindl  fpecies,  is  entirely  im- 
merfed,  all  the  leaves  uniform,  linear,  emarginate  3  all 
the  flowers  anther-fligmate.  It  flowers  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  fummer. 

28.  Blitum. 

Cal.  3-cleft.  Petals  none.  Seed  1,  in  a. berried  calyx. 
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r.  B.  little  heads  fpiked,  terminal.  South  of  Eu -capitatum, 
rope,  efpecially  of  the  Tyrol,  Switzerland.  ©. 

2.  B.  little  heads  fcattered  and  lateral.  virgatum . 

/3.  B,  chenopodioides ,  little  heads  verticilled  and  juice- 
lefs.  Tartary,  Spain  and  France.  0. 

29.  Mniarum. 

Cal.  4-parted,  fuperior.  Cor.  none.  Seed  1. 

1.  M.  New  Zealand  and  Terra  del  Fuego.  %,biforunu 
This  genus  very  much  referables  the  genus  Minuartia 
in  the  3d  clafs. 

30.  ClNNA. 

Cal.  a  glume  2-valved,  one  flower.  Cor.  a  glume  2- 
valved. 

1.  C.  Canada,  it*  This  plant  feems  to  be  a  fpe-  a  run  din 
cies  of  agrojhs ,  though  evidently  diftindt  from  AcRos-cra. 

TIS  ClNNA.  . 


In  the  clafs  Monandria  are 
30  Genera  5  and  84  fpecies,  8  of  which  are  Britifli,- 


CLASSIS  IX. 


CLASS  IL 


DIANDRIA. 


Ordo  I.  MONOGYNIA. 


DIANDRIA. 

Order  I.  MONOGYNIA. 


Seel.  I.  Flores  infer iy  monopet aliy  regulares . 

36.  Olea.  Cor.  4-fida  :  laciniis  fubovatis.  Drupa 
monofperma. 

37.  Chionanthus.  Cor.  4-fida:  laciniis  longifli- 
mis.  Drupa  monofperma,  nuce  flriata, 

35.  Piiillyrea.  Cor.  4-fida.  Bacca  monofperma. 
*  34.  Ligustrum.  Cor.  4-fida.  Bacca  tetrafperma. 

40.  Pimelea.  Cor.  4-fida.  Cal.  nullus.  Stam. 
fauci  inferta.  Nux  corticata  unilocularis. 

38.  Syringa.  Cor.  4-fida.  Capf.  bilocularis. 

41.  Eranthemum.  Cor.  5-fida  :  laciniis  obovatis 
planis.  Capfula. 

31.  Nyctanthes.*  Cor.  4-fida:  laciniis  truncatis. 
Capf.  2-loeularis  marginata.  Sem.  folitaria. 

32.  Jasminum.  Cor.  5-8-fida.  Bacca  dicocca.  Sem. 
folitaria  arillata. 

33.  Galipea.  Cor.  4. 5-fida.  Stam.  4,  duo  flerilia. 
Capfula  ? 


Seft.  I.  Flowers  inferior . 

36.  O.  Cor.  4*cleft,  fegments  fubovate.  Drupe  1 
feed. 

37.  C.  Cor.  4-cleft,  fegments  very  long.  Drupel 
feed.  Nut  ftriated. 

35.  P.  Cor.  4-cleft.  Berry  1  feed. 

*  34.  L.  Cor.  4-cleft.  Berry  with  4  feeds. 

40.  P.  Cor.  4-cleft.  Cal.  a.  Stam.  inferted  into 
the  throat.  Nut. 

38.  S.  Cor.  4-cleft.  Capfule  corticated  2-celled. 

41.  E.  Cor.  5-cleft,  fegments  obovate,  plane. 

31.  N.  Cor.  4-cleft,  fegments  truncated.  Capf.  2- 
celled,  marginate.  Seeds  folitary. 

32.  J.  Cor.  5-8-cleft.  Berry  2-grained.  Seeds 
folitary,  arillate. 

33.  G.  Cor.  4-5-cleft.  Stamens  4,  2  barren. 


Sect.  II.  Flores  inferi ,  monopetaliy  irregulares,  Fruc- 
tus  capfularis , 

45.  Paiderota.  Cor.  4-fida,  fauce  glabra.  Cal. 
5-partitus.  Capf.  2-locul. 

46.  Wulfenia.  Cor.  4-fida,  fauce  barbata.  Cal.  5- 
partitus.  Capf.  2-locul. 

*  44  Veronica.  Cor.  4-fida,  limbo  planiufculo :  la- 
cinia  inferiore  angufiiore.  Capf.  2-locul. 


Se£L  II.  Flowers  inferior y  one-pet  aledy  irregular. 
Fruit  capfular, 

45*  R  Cor.  4-cleft,  throat  bare.  Cal.  5-parted. 
Capf.  2-celled. 

46.  W.  Cor.  4-cleft,  throat  bearded.  Cal.  5-parted„ 
Capf.  2? celled. 

*  44*  V.  C°r*  limb  4-parted,  lower  fegment  nar¬ 
rowed;.  , 


49.  Gratiola*. 


8,o 
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49.  Gratiola.  Cur.  4-fida  bilabiata  refupinata. 
Stamina  4  :  duo  fterilia.  Capf.  2-locul. 

50.  Schvvenkia.  Cor.  fubmqualis  :  ore  plicato-Rel- 
lato  glandulofo.  Stam.  j.:  3  flerilia.  Capf.  2  locul. 

48.  Justicia.  Cor.  irregularis.  Capf.  2  locul.  ungue 
elaflico  difliliens  :  DilTepimentum  contrarium  adnatum. 

47.  Cyrtandra.  Cor,  irregularis.  Stam.  4  :  2  lie- 
rilia.  Bacca  2-locuiaris. 

*  53.  Pinguicula.  Cor.  ringens  :  calcarata.  Cal.  5- 
fidus.  Cafp.  i-locul. 

51.  Calceolaria.  Cor.  ringens  inflata.  Cal.  4-fi- 
dus,  Cafp.  2-locula.  4-valvis. 

52.  Baea.  Cor.  ringens.  Cal.  5-partitus.  Capf.  2- 
locul.  4  valvis. 

*  54.  Utricularia.  Cor.  ringens  calcarata.  Cal.  2- 
phyllus.  Capf.  i-locularis. 

55.  Ghinia.  Cor.  ringens.  Cal.  5-ariftatus.  Nux 
carnofa  4docula. 

66.  Sciuris.  Cor.  ringens.  Stam.  5  :  3  flerilia. 
Capf.  5  coalite. 

Hemimeris  fabulofa,  diffufa ,  Montana .  Bignonia 
catalpa ,  longiffima . 

Se£l.  III.  Flores  inferi  monopetali ,  irregulares .  Fruc - 
tus  gymnofpermi . 

*  56.  Verbena.  Cor.  fubaequalis.  Cal.  lacinia  fupre- 
nia  breviore. 

*  57.  Lycopus.  Cor.  4-fida  fubaequalis  ;  lacinia  uniea 
emarginata.  Stam.  diflan tia. 

58.  Amethystea.  Cor.  5-fida  fubaequalis :  lacinia 
infima  concava.  Stam.  approximata. 

60.  Ziziphora.  Cor.  ringens  :  galea  reflexa.  Cal, 
filiformis. 

61.  Monarda.  Cor.  ringens  :  galea  lineari  obvol- 
vente  genitalia. 

62.  Rosmarinus.  Cor.  ringens :  galea  fornicata 
bifida.  Stam.  curva  cum  dente. 

*  63.  Salvia.  Cor.  ringens.  Fil.  tranfverfe  pedi- 
cellata. 

59.  Cunila.  Cor.  ringens  galea  plana.  Stam.  4  : 
2*fterilia. 

64.  Collinsonia.  Cor.  fubringens :  labio  capillari 
multifido. 


A  N  Y.  Diandria 

49.  G.  Cor.  4-cleft,  bilabiate,  refupinate.  Stam.  4, 

2  barren.  Capf.  2-celled. 

50.  S.  Cor.  fubequal,  mouth  plaited  flellate  glandu¬ 
lar.  Stam.  5,  3  barren.  Capf.  2-celled. 

48.  J.  Cor.  irregular.  Capf.  2  celled,  burfling,  with 
an  elaflic  claw. 

47.  €.  Cor.  irregular.  4  flamens,  2  barren.  Berry. 

*  S3-  P*  Cor*  ringent,  fpurred.  Cal.  5-cleft,  i-celled. 

51.  C.  Cor.  ringent,  inflated.  Cal.  4-cleft.  Capf.  2- 
celled,  4-valved. 

52.  B.  Cor.  ringent.  Cal.  5-parted.  Capf.  2-celled, 
4-valved. 

*  54-  U.  Cor.  ringent,  fpurred.  Cal.  2-leaved.  Capf. 

I -celled. 

55.  G.  Cor.  ringent.  Cal.  c  awned.  Nut  fleflw,  4- 
celled.  '  ' 

66.  S.  Cor.  ringent.  5  Stam.  3  barren.  Capf.  5, 
united. 

Plants  apt  to  be  confounded  with  thofe  are , 

Hemimeris  fabulofa ,  diffufa ,  montana.  Bignonia  catalpa , 
longffma . 

Se£t.  III.  Flowers  inferior,  one-pctaled,  irregular . 

Seeds  naked . 

*  56.  V.  Cor.  fubequal.  ’Cal.  higheft  fegment  fhorter. 

*  57«  Cor.  fubequal.  Stamens  diflant. 

58.  A.  Cor.  5-cleft  fubequal,  longed:  fegment  con¬ 
cave  cleft.  Stamens  near. 

60.  Z.  Cor.  ringent,  helmet  reflected.  Cal.  fili¬ 
form. 

61.  M.  Cor.  ringent,  helmet  linear,  covering  the 
piftils  and  flamens. 

62.  R.  Cor.  ringent,  helmet  arched,  2-cleft.  Stam. 
crooked. 

*  '63.  S.  Cor.  ringent.  Fil.  on  a  tranfverfe  foot-flalk, 
with  a  dent. 

59.  C.  Cor.  ringent,  helmet  plane.  4  Stam.  2  bar¬ 
ren. 

64.  C.  Cor.  fubringent,  lip  capillary  many-cleft. 


Se£t.  IV.  Flores  inferi  poly  pet  ali, 

42.  Fontanesia.  Cor.  2-petala.  Cal.  4-partitus. 
Capf.  2-locul.  non  dehifcens. 

'68.  Lithophila.  Cor.  3-petala.  Cal.  3-phyllus. 
Peric.  2-locul. 

69.  Linociera.  Cor.  4  petala.  Cal.  4-dentatus. 
Bacca  2  locul. 

39.  Dialium.  Cor.  5-petala.  Cal.  ntillus. 

•  f  Polycncmutn  fclerofpermutru 
Se6l.  V.  Flores  fuper  'u 


Se£l.  IV.  Flowers  inferior ,  many-petaled . 

42.  F.  Cor.  2-petaled.  Cal.  4-parted.  Capf.  2-celled, 
not  dehifcent. 

68.  L.  Cor.  3-petaled.  Cal.  3-leaved.  Peric.  2  cells, 

69*  L.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Cal.  4-dented.  Berry  2 
cells. 

39.  D.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Cal.  none. 

Flowers  fometimes  Diandrous. 

P ohjcnemutn  fclerofpermum . 

Seft.  V.  Flowers  Superior . 


65.  Morina.  Cal.  fruftus  dentato-ariftatus,  floris 
bifidus. 

£2 


65.  M.  Cal.  dr  uble,  that  of  the  fruit  dented,  that  of 
the  flower  2-cleft. 


43.  Circjea* 


I 
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*  43.  CiRCJEA.  Cal.  2-phyllus.  Cor.  2-petala  obcor- 
data. 

67.  Globba.  Cal.  3-fidus.  Cor.  3-fida.  Capf.  3. 
locularis. 

Flowers  fometimes  Diandrous,  refembling  thofe  of 
Sed.  V. 

f  Valeriana  Cornucopia,  Boerhaavia  ere 6? a,  hirfuta 
fcandens 

Se£t.  VI.  Flores  apetali . 

70.  Ancistrum.  Cal.  4-phyllus.  Drupa  exfucca 
hifpida  i-locul. 

71.  Aruna.  Cal.  5-partitus.  Bacca  1 -locularis. 

Ordo  II.  DIGYNIA. 

*  72.  Anthoxakthum.  Cal.  gluma  2-valvis  1 -flora. 
Cor.  gluma  2-valvis  acuminata  ariftata. 

73.  Crypsis.  Gal.  gluma  2-valvis  i-flora.  Cor. 
gluma  2-valvis  mutica. 

Flower  refembling  thefe. 

Saccharum  cylindricum ,  Thunbcrgii, 

Ordo  III.  TRIGYNIA. 

74.  Piper.  Cal.  o.  Cor.  o.  Bacca  i-fperma. 


31.  Nyctanthes. 

Cor.  falver-fhaped,  the  fegments  truncated.  Capf.  2- 
celled  marginate.  Seeds  folitary. 

arbor  i«  N.  with  a  Item  four-cornered,  leaves  ovate  fharp- 

trijlis .  pointed,  feed-veflels  membranaceous  and  flattened,  b  • 

Eaft  Indies. 

32.  JASMINUM,  Jafmine. 

Cor.  falver-fhaped,  from  five  to  eight-cleft.  Berry  2* 
grained.  Seeds  folitary  in  a  feed-coat. 

Subdiv.  I.  Leaves  Jimp/e. 

\j ambac .  1.  J«  with  leaves  fimple,  oppofite  elliptical  ovate, 

membranaceous  and  opaque,  the  branchlets  and  foot- 
ftalks  pubefcent,  the  fegments  of  the  calyx  awl-fhaped. 
India.  b  . 

x  With  a  fimple  flower. 

£  With  a  multiplied  flower,  fegments  oblong  acute, 
fhorter  than  the  tube. 

V  With  full  flowers,  fegments  roundifh,  longer  than 
the  tube. 

2.  J.  with  leaves  ovate,  (harp-pointed,  a  little  waved, 
the  branches  columnar.  Malabar.  b  • 
hirfutum.  .  3.  J.  with  leafflalks  and  fruitftalks,  villous.  In¬ 
dia.  b  • 

angujlifo-  4.  J.  with  leaves  blunt,  lanceolate  and  ovate.  In- 
liurtu  dia.  b  • 

vimineum.  5*  J*  w*th  leaves  oppoflte,  ovate  dagger-pointed, 
fruitflalks  axillary,  one-flowered, fhofe  terminating  three 
*  Vol,  IV,  Part  I. 
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43.  C.  Cal.  2-leaved.  Cor.  2-petaled. 

67.  G,  Cal.  3-cleft.  Cor.  3-cleft.  Capf.  3-ceIl- 
ed. 


Se6l.  VI.  Flowers  without  Petals, 

70.  A.  Cal.  4-leaved.  Drupe  juicelefs,  hifpid4  x- 
celled. 

71.  A.  Cal.  5-parted.  Berry  r  cell. 

Order  II.  DIGYNIA. 

72.  A.  Cal.  a  2-valved  glume,  1  flower.  Cor.  a 
2-valved  glume,  acuminate  awned. 

73.  C.  Cal.  a  2-valved  glume,  1  flower.  Cor.  a 
2-valved  glume,  awnlefs.. 


1  j 

Order  III.  TRIGYNIA. 

74.  P.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  none.’  Berry  1  feed. 


flowered,  b  •  Java  and  Malabar.  Has  a  great  affi¬ 
nity  to  the  preceding. 

6.  J.  with  leaves  oppoflte  ovate,  heart-ffiaped,  pu -pubefcens, 

befcent  on  both  fides.  b  •  Calcutta.  J 

7.  J.  with  leaves  oppoflte,  fimple,  ovate-oblong,  ta -fcandens* 
pering  5  panicles  right-angled  ;  fegments  of  the  calyx 
briftle-fhaped,  bent  back.  Bengal. 

8.  J.  with  leaves  heart-fhaped,  lanceolate,  acute,  an dielongatum. 
long  5  branches  columnar.  Ny&anthes  elongata  of 

Linn.  Suppl.  E.  Indies. 

9.  J.  with  leaves  oppoflte,  fimple,  lanceolate,  gloffy yglaucum, 
the  fegments  of  the  calyx  avvl-£haped.  Nyttanthes 
glauca  of  Linn.  Suppl.  b  •  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

10.  J.  with  leaves  oppofite,  fimple,  ovate,  tapering,  trinerve. 
three-nerved  ;  footftalks  axillary  and  commonly  one- 
flowered.  Java. 

11.  J.  with  leaves  oppofite,  ovate-lanceolate,  fimpl  c, Jimp  lie  if o» 

Friendly  iflands.  num% 

Subdiv.  II.  Leaves  ternate . 

12.  J.  with  leaves  ternate  oppofite,  leaflets  ovate,  angularc. 
blunt  branches  angular  and  leafflalks  villous,  fruit- 

ffalks  axillary,  three-flowered.  Jafminum  capenfe  of 
Thunberg.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

13.  J.  with  leaves  oppofite  ternate,  leaves  of  auricula* 
the  flower-bearing  branchlets  fimple  ;  the  calyxes  a Ti-tuf7i. 
gled,  the  branches  columnar  and  pubefcent.  Mala¬ 
bar. 

14.  J.  fmooth  with  leaves  ternate  and  oppofite,  Item flexile* 
climbing,  branches  columnar.  E.  Indies. 

1 5.  L 
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didymum .  15.  J.  fmooth  with  leaves  ternate,  oppofite,  leaflets 

ovate- lanceolate,  branches  axillary.  Society  iflands. 
a%oricutn .  1 6.  J,  with  leaves  ternate,  oppofite  ;  leaflets  ovate 

and  a  little  heart-fhaped  waved  ;  branches  fmooth,  co¬ 
lumnar,  the  fegments  of  the  calyx  equal  to  the  tube. 
Azores. 

fruticans .  17.  J.  with  leaves  ternate  and  alternate,  leaflets 

obovate,  wedge-fhaped  and  blunt,  branches  angled,  feg- 
ments  of  the  calyx  awl-fhaped.  South  of  Europe,  and 
the  Levant. 

humile .  18.  J,  with  leaves  ternate,  alternate  acuted  pinnated, 

branches  angled,  the  fegments  of  the  calyx  very  fhort. 
Obf  Pinnated  leaves  are  feldom  found  in  this  fpecies. 
odoratiffi-  19.  J.  with  leaves  ternate,  alternate  bluntifh  and 

mum.  pinnated,  branches  columnar,  fegments  of  the  calyx 

very  fhort.  Madeira. 

Subdiv.  III.  Leaves  pinnated. 

officinale .  20.  J.  with  leaves  oppofite  and  pinnated,  leaflets 

fharp-pointed,  the  buds  a  little  ereft.  India  and  Swit¬ 
zerland. 

grandiflo -  21.  J.  with  leaves  oppofite  and  pinnated,  leaflets 

rum .  bluntifh,  buds  horizontal.  Eaft  Indies. 

33.  Galipea. 

Cal.  four  or  five-cornered,  four  or  five-toothed.  Cor. 
falver-fhaped,  four  or  five -parted.  Stamens  four,  two 
barren. 

trifoliata *  1.  G.  Guiana.  b  6  feet  high  with  leaves  alter¬ 

nate  on  footftalks  ternate  ;  leaflets  feflile,  lanceolate, 
fharp-pointed,  entire.  The  flowers  fmall,  grow  in  a 
cyme. 

34.  Ligustrum,  Privet. 

Cor.  4-cleft  ;  berry  fuperior,  2-celled,  with  four  feeds. 

Viflgare .  *  I.  L.  leaves  ellipfe-lanceolate,  obtufe,  mucronula- 

ted.  Privet ,  Print  or  Prim  print.  Grows  in  woods, 
thickets,  and  hedges,  efpecially  in  a  gravelly  moift 
foil.  Europe.  b  •  Flowers  in  V.  and  VI.  The 
branches  are  wand-like.  The  leaves  oppofite,  fubfef- 
file,  dark  green,  fmooth,  lanceolate,  fometimes  el¬ 
liptical,  entire,  pointed  like  a  dagger,  but  not  very 
fharp,  fometimes  continuing  through  the  winter  ;  pa¬ 
nicles  terminating  and  crowded  with  flowers.  Flowers 
milky,  ftrong  fmelled.  Berries  black,  very  bitter,  as 
are  alfo  the  leaves  and  bark.  This  plant  is  not  injured 
by  the  fmoke  of  towns. 

japonicum.  2.  L.  with  leaves  ovate,  fharp-pointed  ;  panicle  ob¬ 
tufe-angled.  Japan. 

35.  Phillyrea. 

Cor.  4-cleft.  Berry  one  feed. 

media .  I.  P.  with  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  ferrated. 

cc  P .  ligujlrifolia,  with  leaves  oblong-lanceolate. 

>3  P.  virgata,  with  leaves  lanceolate,  branches  ere£f 
and  wand-like. 

y  P.  pendula ,  with  leaves  lanceolate,  branches  ob¬ 
tufe-angled,  hanging. 

3  P.  olecefolia ,  with  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  branches 
nearly  ere<ft. 

s  P.  buxifolia ,  with  leaves  oval-oblong  and  bluntifh. 
South  of  Europe. 

Mnguflifo-  2.  P.  with  leaves  linear-lanceolate  and  very  en- 
Jia*  tire<. 


ANY.  Diandria 

u,  P.  lanceolata ,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and  ftraight 
branches. 

/3  P.  rofmarinifolia ,  with  leaves  lanceolate  awl-fhap¬ 
ed,  long ;  branches  flraiglit. 

y  P.  brachiata ,  with  leaves  oblong-lanceolate  fhorter ; 
branches  obtufe-angled.  South  of  Europe. 

3.  P.  with  leaves  ovate-heartfhaped  ferrated.  latifolia, 

cc  P.  Icevis ,  with  leaves  ovate,  plane,  indiftin&ly  fer¬ 
rated. 

/3  P.fpinofa ,  with  leaves  ovate-oblong  acute,  fharply 
ferrated  apd  plane. 

y  P.  obliqua ,  with  leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  acute, 
ferrated,  bending  obliquely.  South  of  Europe. 

36.  Ole  a,  Olive. 

Cor.  4-cleft,  fegments  nearly  ovate.  Drupe  one  feed. 

1.  O.  with  leaves  lanceolate  very  entire,  racemes  europea, 
axillary  and  condenfed. 

cc  0.  communis ,  with  leaves  lanceolate,  plane,  hoary 
beneath. 

fi  0.  verrucofa ,  with  leaves  lanceolate,  plane,  whitifh 
beneath,  branches  warted. 

y  0.  longifoha ,  with  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  plane, 
filvery  beneath. 

£  0.  latifolia ,  leaves  oblong  plane,  hoary  beneath. 

£  O.ferruginea ,  leaves  lanceolate,  rufty  beneath.' 

£  0.  obliqua ,  leaves  oblong,  bending  obliquely,  pale 
beneath. 

*sj  0.  buxifolia ,  leaves  oblong-oval.  Common  olive. 
b  .  South  of  Europe,  and  north  of  Africa,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

2.  O.  with  leaves  ovate  very  entire,  branches  panl- capenfs. 
cled  obtufe-angled. 

cc  0.  coriaceay  leaves  ovate-oblong,  ftiff,  plane  with 
red  leafstalks. 

/3  0.  undulata ,  leaves  elliptical  waved,  leafstalks 
green.  Cape  olive.  b  .  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  O.  with  leaves  lanceolate-elliptical,  very  entire,  americatu 
racemes  narrow,  all  the  brafteas  permanent,  connate 

and  fmall.  Carolina  and  Florida. 

4.  O.  with  leaves  oblong  lanceolate,  very  blunt;  ra -cernua. 
cemes  axillary,  Ample  ;  flowers  drooping.  Madagaf- 

car.  b  • 

5.  O.  with  leaves  elliptical,  flowers  racemous  with- apetala* 
out  petals.  New  Zealand. 

6.  O.  with  leaves  elliptical  acute,  bra&eas  perfoli-^^. 
ate;  the  loweft  cup-fhaped  permanent ;  the  higher 
leafy,  large,  deciduous.  Madeira. 

7.  O.  with  leaves  lanceolate  and  ferrated,  leafstalks  fragrant , 
lateral,  aggregate,  bearing  one  flower.  Cochin-china, 

China,  and  Japan. 

37.  Chionanthus,  Fringe-tree. 

Cor.  4-cleft,  fegments  very  long.  The  kernel  of  the 

drupe  ftriated. 

1.  C.  with  a  panicle  terminating  3-cleft,  fruit-  virginied* 
ftalks  bearing  three  flowers,  the  leaves  acute.  North 
America. 

cc  C.  latifolia ,  with  leaves  ovate-elliptical. 

/3  C.  angufifolia ,  with  leaves  lanceolate.  Obf.  The 
corolla  varies  with  4,  5  or  6  fegments,  and  4  ftamens. 

2.  C.  with  a  panicle  terminating  trichotomous,  foot  -  cctinifolfa 
ftalks  bearing  three  flowers,  leaves  blunt.  Ceylon. 

3-  C. 
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ompaBa.  a.  C.  with  panicles  trlchotomous,  the  lad  flowers  ai¬ 
med  head-lhaped,  the  calyxes  villous,  the  leaves  lan¬ 
ceolate  oblong,  the  anthers  fliarp-pointed.  _  Caribbees. 

S eylanica.  4.  C.  the  branches  of  the  axillary  panicle  oppofite, 

flowers  almod  feffile.  b  .  Ceylon. 

'ncraflata.  C.  C.  with  panicles  axillary  trlchotomous,  all  the 
flowers  feparate,  and  anthers  blunt.  Guiana  and  Ja- 
maica. 


vulgar  is. 


chinenfis. 

perfca. 


fuflienfa. 


indicum. 

guineenfis. 


38.  Syringa,  Lilac . 

Cor.  4-cleft.  Capf.  2-celled. 

1.  S.  with  leaves  ovate  heart-fhaped.  Common  lilac. 
^ .  Perfia. 

*  S.  corulea ,  with  blue  flowers.  Blue  lilac. 

/3  S.  violacea ,  with  violet  flowers.  Violet  lilac. 
y  S .  alba ,  with  white  flowers.  White  lilac. 

2.  S.  with  leaves  ovate  lanceolate.  h  •  China. 

3.  S.  with  leaves  lanceolate.  Perfia. 
cc  with  leaves  lanceolate  entire. 

S.  lac  in  in  ta ,  leaves  pinnatifid. 
y  S.  ccerulca ,  with  leaves  Ample,  flowers  blue. 

$  S.  alba ;  leaves  Ample,  flowers  white. 

4.  S.  with  leaves  ovate  ferrated  and  ternate.  Japan. 

39.  Dialium. 

Cor.  5-petaled.  Cal.  o.  Stam.  on  the  higher  fide. 

1.  D.  with  a  panicle  Ample  and  nodding,  b  .  In¬ 
dia. 

2.  D.  with  a  panicle,  more  than  doubly  compound, 
and  eredl.  Guinea. 


linifolia. 


pilofa. 


prof  rata. 


40.  PlMELEA. 

Cal.  none.  Cor.  4-cleft.  Stam.  inferted  into  the  throat. 
The  nut  corticated  and  I  -celled. 

1.  P.  with  leaves  linear  lanceolate,  heads  terminat¬ 
ing  involucred  ;  corolla  villous  on  the  outfide.  New 
Holland. 

2.  P.  with  leaves  oblong  lanceolate-acute,  very 
fmooth  ;  corolla  villous  on  the  outfide.  New  Zealand. 
BankJia  gnidia  of  Forfter.  Pqferina  gnidia  of  Lin. 

Suppl.  *  t 

3.  P.  hairy,  with  leaves  linear  blunt.  New  Zea¬ 
land.  BankJia  tomentofa  of  Forfter.  BankJia  pilofa , 
P offer  in  a  pilofa  of  Lin.  Suppl. 

4.  P.  hairy,  leaves  ovate  feflile  flefhy.  New  Zea¬ 
land.  BankJia  prof  rata  of  Forfter.  Pqjferina  pro - 
frata  of  Lin.  Suppl. 

41.  Eranthemum. 


Cor.  5-cleft,  tube  thread -fhaped.  Anth.  without  the 
tube.  Stigma  fimple, 

1.  E.  with  leaves  lanceolate-ovate  on  footftalks 
Ethiopia. 

2.  E.  with  leaves  linear  remote  acute-angled  to  the 

■f  2.  E.  with  leaves  ovate-linear  imbricated.  Cape 

parvifo -  r 

Hum  Good  Hope. 

r  If  l  d  4*  -k*  toubby>  leaves  Aeftiy  fomewhat  tapering,  li- 
^ 0  1  eS *  near,  very  fmooth  ;  racemes  axillary  and  the  calyxes 
pubefcent,  tube  bowed  downwards. 

42.  Fontanesia. 


Cor.  2-petaled.  Cal.  4-parted  inferior.  Capf.  mem 
branaceous,  not  opening,  2-celled  ;  cells  contain  on< 
feed. 


ANY. 


1.  F.  Syria. 


43.  Fraxinus,  the  Afh. 


pit  illy  r oroi¬ 
des. 


Cal.  none  or  4-parted.  Cor.  none  or  4-parted.  Capf. 
fuperior,  2-cell'ed,  leafy  above,  comprefled.  Seeds  fo- 
litary,  pendulous.  Some  of  the  flowers  have  piftils 
only. 

*  Y.  with  leaflets  ferrated,  flowers  deftitute  of  a  calyx  excelfor. 
and  corolla.  Common  JJh  Tree.  There  is  a  variety 
with  pendulous  branches,  called  weeping  ajh.  h  • 

Flowers  in  IV.  and  V.  and  thrives  belt  in  calcareous 
foils  on  mountains.  It  is  a  very  lofty  and  beautiful 
tree,  its  bark  is  of  the  colour  of  wood  allies,  its  buds 
are  large  and  black.  The  flowers  grow  in  loo fp  pa¬ 
nicles  piftoftaminal,  intermixed  with  piftils  fometimes 
very  numerous.  The  anthers  are  large,  dark-purple. 

When  thefe  fall  off,  the  leaves  unfold  themfelves. 

This  is  the  lateft  of  all  our  native  trees  of  coming 
into  leaf.  The  leaves  are  pinnate  terminated,  by  an 
odd  one,  ferrated,  fometimes  fin;ple,  very  eafily  injured 
by  froft  in  autumn.  The  capfules  foon  fall.  The  feeds 
are  flat. 


44.  CiRCiEA,  Enchanter's  Nightfjade. 

Cor.  2-petaled*  Cal.  2-leaved,  fuperior.  Capf.  2-cel¬ 
led.  Seeds  Angle. 

*  1.  C.  with  ftem  upright,  leaves  egg-fhaped,  edged  lutetiana* 
with  fmall  teeth,  opaque,  pubefcent.  Common  enchan¬ 
ter's  night- [hade.  Grows  in  fhady  moift  places.  Eu¬ 
rope  and  North  America.  %.  Flowers  in  VI*  and 

VII.  The  root  creeps,  and  can  fcarcely  be  eradicated. 

The  ftem  is  ere£t,  not  much  branched,  having  com¬ 
monly  but  one  raceme,  which  is  terminal.  The  leaves 
when  full  grown  are  egg-fhaped,  faintly  green,  pubef-  * 
cent,  opaque,  fomewhat  repand,  edged  with  fmall  teeth 
not  ferrated.  The  calyx  not  membranaceous. 

*  2.  C.  with  a  ftem  afcending,  leaves  heart-fhaped, 

ferrated,  and  glofly,  the  calyx  membranaceous.  Moun¬ 
tain  enchanter's  nightfjade.  Grows  in  fhady  moift 
places  on  mountains  and  rocks  ;  in  Lancafhire,  Weft- 
moreland,  and  Cumberland,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  ;  about  Loch  Broom,  Rofsftiire,  and  in  Hamil¬ 
ton  Wood,  Scotland  5  and  in  the  cold  countries  of 
Europe.  Flowers  in  VII.  and  VIII.  The  root 

creeps,  and  the  whole  plant  is  lefs  pubefcent  than  the 
former.  The  ftalk  is  fhort,  fpreading  at  the  bafe  ;  the 
knee-joints  red,  the  leaves  tender,  pale-green,  glofly, 
heart-ftiaped,  tooth-ferrated,  the  leaf-ftalks  edged  with 
a  membrane. 


45.  Veronica,  Speedwell. 


Cor.  4-cleft,  wheel-ftiaped,  the  loweft  fegment  leaft. 
Capf.  fuperior,  2-celled. 


British 
species* 

*  1.  V.  with  a  terminating  fpike  ;  the  leaves  oppo -fpicata. 
Ate,  bluntifh,  notched-ferrulated,  Very  entire  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  ;  the  ftalk  afcending,  very  fimple.  Spiked  Speed- 
Well.  Grows  in  meadows  and  calcareous  foils.  On 
Newmarket  heath  and  Gogmagog  hills;  on  Cavenham 
heath  near  Bury  ;  and  near  Penny-bridge,  Lancafhire. 

Flowers  in  VII.  and  often  continues  in  flower  till  IX. 

The  ftalks  are  feven  inches  high,  afcending,  fimple, 

L  2  fomewhat 


Subdiv.  1.  Spiked. 
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fomewhat  round, leafy,  fomewhat  woody,  pubefcent.  The 
leaves  oppofite,  commonly  blunt,  fometimes  a  little  {harp- 
pointed,  crenate-ferrulated,  entire  at  the  extremity, 
hairy.  Spike  ere&,  many  flowered.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  deep  blue,  the  throat  of  the  corolla  bearded.  This 
fpecies  varies,  with  leaves  linear  and  almoft  entire. 
hybrid  a,  *  2.  V.  with  fpikes  terminating,  leaves  oppofite,  el- 
,  liptical,  blunt,  unequally  crenate-ferrated,  the  ftalk 

fomewhat  ereft.  Weljh  fpeedwell.  Grows  on  the  fides 
of  mountains,  but  is  very  rare.  It  is  found  on  Craig 
Wreidhin,  Montgomeryfhire,  and  at  Cartmell  Fells, 
Lancalhire.  % .  Flowers  in  VII.  Nearly  allied  to 
the  preceding,  but  twice  as  large  in  every  part :  the 
fpikes  generally  numerous  >  the  ftalk  and  leaves  more 
rugged  above,  and  more  deeply,  ferrated  :  the  leaf- 
ftalk  in  the  former  is  often  found  winged. 

*$cinalis.  *  3.  V.  with  lateral  fpikes  on  footftalks,  leaves  op¬ 
pofite,  fcabrous,  ftalk  procumbent.  Europe.  Male  or 
common  fpeedwell.  Grows  commonly  in  barren  fandy 
paftures.  Flowers  in  V.  and  VI.  The  ftalk  has  wide- 
fpreading  branches ;  the  leaves  pale,  a  little  ftiff  and 
youghifti  y  the  fpikes  axillary,  folitary,  on  footftalks, 
many-flowered,  hairy,  longer  than  the  ftalk  5  the  flowers 
of  a  faint  blue,  with  deeper  veins. 

Subdiv.  2.  Corymb .  racemous . 

fax  at  His,  *  4.  V.  with  a  corymb  terminating  and  bearing  few 
flowers,  the  leaves  elliptical,  ftalks  fpreading,  capfule 
egg-ftiaped,  4-valved.  Blue  rock  fpeedwell '.  Grows,  on 
Ben  Lawers,  Perthlhire  \  and  on  the  Alps.  If. 
Flowers  in  VII.  The  ftalks  decumbent  at  the  bafe, 
fomewhat  ftirubby  branched  j  the  branches  afcending, 
Ample,  leafy  ;  the  leaves  oppofite,  fmall,  elliptical  or 
elliptical-lanceolate,  blunt,  very  entire,  fometimes  but 
ieldom  ferrated  on  the  middle,  light-green,  fomewhat 
*  flefhy,  fmooth,  crowded  at  the  bafe  of  the  branches, 
more  diftant  above  ;  the  flowers  three  or  five  in  a 
terminating  corymb,  on  footftalks  which  are  three  or 
four  times  longer  than  the  floral  leaf  or  bra&ea,  large, 
beautiful,  of  a  blue-violet  hue,  the  throat  red.  The  ca¬ 
lyx  4-cleft,  almoft  equal,  blunt,  pubefcent  \  the  capfiile 
pubefcent,  egg-ftiaped,  4-valved.  It  differs  from  the 
fruticulcfa  in  having  generally  broader  leaves,  ftalks 
more  fpreading,  in  having  a  larger  corolla,  which  is 
blue  and  not  flefti-coloured  5  and  is  ftill  more  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  having  longer  footftalks,  fewer,  and  in  being 
corymbous,  not  fpiked. 

jruticulofa .  *■  5.  V.  with  a  corymb  terminating  many-flowered, 
fpiked,  leaves  elliptico-lanceolate,  ftalks  ereft,  capfule 
egg-lhaped,  4  valved.  Flejh-coloured fhrubby  fpeedwell. 
Grows  in  Cruachan,  Argylefhire,  and  Ben  Lawyers, 
Perthftiire.  Alfo  on  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  if.. 
Flowers  in  VII.  The  ftalks  are  branched  at  the  bafe, 
twilled,  lying  upon  the  ground,  a  little  fhrubby,  after¬ 
wards  becoming  ere£l,  ftiff,  and  ftraight,  feven  inches 
long,  Ample  leafy,  round,  a  little  pubefcent.  The  leaves 
are.  oppofite,  elliptico-lanceolate,  moft  commonly  entire, 
fometimes  ferrafed,  pale  green,  hollowilh,.  and  a  little 
'  ftiaggy  on  t^ie  edge.  The  corymb  is  terminating,  pu¬ 

befcent,  a  little  fpiked,  and  afterwards  extended  into  a 
long  leafy  raceme.  The  flower-bearing  footftalks  are 
of  the  fame  length  with  the  bra&eas,  and  thofie  which 
bear  the  fruit  half  as  long  again.  The  calyx  is  four- 
cleft,  almoft  equal,  blunt,  fhaggy.  The  corolla  of  a 

a. 
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pale  flefti  colour,  with. purple  lines  lefs  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  The  capfule  egg-ftiaped,  Ihaggy,  four-valved. 

*  6.  V.  with  a  corymb  terminating,  a  little  fpiked  yalpina * 
leaves  oval,  fmooth,  flightly  ferrated,  the  calyx  ciliate, 

ftem  afcending  and  Ample,  Alpine  fpeedwell.  Grows 
on  wet  fpongy  places,  on  mountains  about  Garway- 
moor,  on  Ben  Nevis,  and  on  the  mountains  of  Ba- 
denoch,  and  on  the  Alps.  % .  Flowers  in  VII.  and 
VIII.  The  ftalks  are  a  finger  long,  afcending  fim- 
ple,  leafy,  rooting  at  the  bafe.  The  leaves  oppofite, 
elliptic  oval,  thin,  {lightly  ftiaggy,  often  entire,  fome¬ 
times  notched,  commonly  three-nerved,  pale  green, 
ftiining.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  blue,  on  a  fmall  co¬ 
rymb,  which  afterwards  extends  into  a  {hort  raceme. 

The  fruitftalks  are  of  the  fame  proportion  as  in  the 
preceding.  The  calyx  is  nearly  equal,  bluntifh,  ci¬ 
liate,  and  often  ihaggy.  The  hairs  jointed  like  the  # 
pubefcence  of  the  leaves.  The  capfule  elliptical,  emar-  * 
gin  ate,  two-valved,  pubefcent,  terminated  with  a  ftiort 
perfifting  ftyle. 

*  7*  V.  with  a  raceme  terminating  approaching  to  ^ferpyllifo* 
fpike-,  the  leaves  oval,  a  little  notched,  three-nerved,  lia. 
fmooth  ;  the  capfule  obcordate,  {horter  than  the  ftyle. 

Europe  and  N.  America. 

/3  V.  Humifufa .  Smooth  Speedwell,  or  Paul's  Betony . 

The  firft  variety  grows  in  meadows  and  paftures  ^ 
the  fecond  on  the  higheft  mountains  in  Scotland,  un¬ 
der  wet  ftiady  rocks.  %.  Flowers  in  V.  and  VI. 

The  plant  is  ftiining,  fomewhat  flefhy  j  in  moift  places 
fmooth,  in  mountains  rough-haired.  The  ftalks  de¬ 
cumbent  and  taking  root,  leafy  \  the  branches  com¬ 
monly  ere£I.  The  leaves  on  footftalks  oval  or  roundifh, 
more  or  lefs  crenated,  three-nerved.  The  raceme  ter¬ 
minating,  long,  loofe,  many-flowered,  oftener  pubefcent. 

The  bra&eas  elliptical.  The  fegments  of  the  calyx  are 
obovate-elliptical,  fmoothifh,  equal.  The  corolla  of  a 
blue  or  flefti-coloured  whitifti  colour,  with  violet  ftreaks. 

The  capfule  obcordate,  double,  of  the  length  of  the  ftyle 
or  a  little  {horter. 

The  variety  called  humifufa ,  has  a  procumbent  ftem 
with  a  {horter  raceme. 

*  8.  V.  with  racemes  lateral,  leaves  elliptical  and  beccabun- 
plane,  and  ftalk  creeping.  Brooklime.  Europe.  Grows^a. 
frequently  in  rivulets  and  ditches  containing  clear  wa¬ 
ter.  %  .  Flowers  in  VI.  and  VII.  The  plant  is  very 
fmooth  and  gloffy.  The  ftalks  decumbent  or  fwim- 

ming,  dolumnate.  The  leaves  on  fhort  footftalks,  el¬ 
liptical,  broad  pointed,  indiftin&ly  ferrated,  of  a 
beautiful  green,  fomewhat  flefhy.  The  racemes  axil¬ 
lary,  oppofite,  on  footftalks,  many-flowered.  The 
bra&eas  linear,  lanceolate,  fhorter  than  the  fruitftalks. 

The  fegments  of  the  calyx  {harp-pointed.  The  corol¬ 
la  blue.  The  capfule  almoft  double. 

*  9.  V.  with  racemes  lateral  and  oppofite,  leaves  anag allis% 
lanceolate  and  ferrated,  ftalk  ere£L  Water  fpeedwell , 

or  long-leaved  brooklime .  Europe  and  the  Levanf. 

Grows  in  ditches  and  marfhes.  it.  Flowers  in  VII. 

It  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  former  by  leaves  lanceolate, 
longer,  a  little  ovate  or  elliptical,  and  by  an  ereft 
ftalk.  The  racemes  are  longer  and  more  pointed. 

*  I0*  V.  with  racemes  lateral  and  alternate,  fruit -fcutellata* 
ftalklets  divaricate.,  leaves  linear  and  denticulate. 
Narrow-leaved  marfh  fpeedwell.  Europe.  Grows  in 
marfhps  and  places  that  have  been  overflowed  with 

water. 
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water  In  a  Tandy  foil.  %. 
The  ftalks  are  feeble,  and 


botany. 

Flowers  in  VII.  and  VIII.  The  (talk  is  often  branchy  at  the  bafe,  ereft,  feven 

inches  high.  The  flowers  are  feflile,  illuing  from  the 
axils  of  lanceolate  brafteas,  which  are  quite  diflimijar 
For  which  reafon,  this  fpecies  might 
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have  fpreading  branches. 


mtana. 


hamce- 

Iryr. 


agrsjh's. 


arveftfis. 


The  leaves  are  linear  lanceolate,  feldom  very  entire, 
often  dentletted,  fometimes  ferrated.  The  racemes  are 
axillary,  folitary,  alternate,  never  oppolite,  loofe,  di¬ 
varicate,  varying  in  length.  The  flowers  are  fmall, 
of  a  blue  flefli  colour^  ftreaked.  The  capfule  approach¬ 
ing  to  double.  Sometimes  its  ftalk  and  leaves  are  pu- 
befcent. 

*  II.  V.  with  racemes  lateral,  long,  thread-fhaped, 
few-flowered  ;  leaves  ovate,  ferrated,  on  footftalks,  the 
ftalk  hairy  on  all  fides.  Mountain  fpeedwell ',  or  moun¬ 
tain  madwort .  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany. 
Grpws  in  woods,  in  moift  fhady  places,  and  belide 
hedges  in  a  calcareous  foil.  It  is  found  in  Charlton 
wood,  Kent*,  in  the  Devil’s  ditch,  Newmarket  heath  ; 
at  Linton,  in  Gamlingay  park  and  Kingfton  wood, 
near  Worcefter,  near  Virginia  water,  about  Kirkftal 
abbey  near  Leeds,  at  Shortwood,  Pucklechurch,  Glou- 
cefterfliire  ;  and  is  very  common  in  Yorkfhire.  Alfo  in 
the  woods  at  Dunglafs,  near  the  river,  Berwickshire, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Elk  near  Roflin,  Mid- 
Lothian.  01  .  Flowers  in  V.  and  VI.  The  root  is 
fibrous.  The  ftalks  decumbent,  feeble,  hairy  on  all 
lides,  leafy.  The  leaves  grown  on  footftalks  ovate, 
ferrated  with  teeth  of  unequal  lize,  flender,  glofiy, 
fomewhat  hairy.  <The  racemes  axillary,  alternatet 
flaccid,  few-flowered.  The  flowers  light  blue,  di- 
verlificd  with  purple.  The  capfule  circular,  double, 
flat,  acutely  edged,  ciliated. 

*  12.  V.  with  lateral  racemes,  leaves  ovate,  feflile, 
wrinkled,  incifed,  ferrated  }  the  ftalk  hairy  on  two  fides. 
Europe.  Germander  fpeedvoell ,  or  wild  get'mander . 
Grows  in  meadows  and  paftures,  and  under  hedges, 
and  is  very  common.  %  .  Flowers  in  V.  The  ftalks 
form  an  acute  angle  with  the  branches,  are  decumbent, 
and  have  a  longitudinal  line  of  hair  on  each  fide. 
The  leaves  are  feflile,  ovate,  ferrated  with  unequal 
teeth,  the  edge  very  hairy.  The  racemes  are  axil¬ 
lary,  oppofite,  many-flowered,  longer  than  the  ftalk. 
The  flowers  are  large,  beautiful,  of  a  fine  blue  colour 
in  the  infide,  and  flefti-coloured  on  the  outfide.  The 
capfule  is  obcordate  and  fmall. 

Subdiv.  3.  Flowers  folitary . 

*  13.  V.  with  flowers  folitary,  leaves  ovate,  incifed, 
ferrated,  fliorter  than  the  flower-ftalk,  ftalk  procum¬ 
bent,  feeds  pitcher-fhaped.  Procumbent  fpeedwell,  or 
germander  chickweed.  Grows  in  cultivated  grounds, 
and  among  rubbifh.  0.  Flowers  from  IV.  to  IX. 
The  ftalks  are  feveral,  procumbent,  Ample  towards  the 
top.  The  leaves  fcattered,  almoft  feflile*  heart- fliaped- 
ovate,  widely  ferrated.  Footftalks  axillary,  folitary, 
one-flowered*  of  the  length  of  the  leaves  or  longer  *, 
the  fruitftalks  curved  downwards.  The  fegments  of 
the  calyx  ovate-lanceolate,  broad  at  the  points,  cili¬ 
ated.  The  corolla  fmall,  and  of  a  bright  blue  colour. 
The  capfule  double,  fwelling  in  the  middle,  rough- 
haired.  The  feeds  fixfold  on  each  fide,  dimpled  and 
wrinkled. 

*  14.  V.  with  flowers  folitary,  leaves  ovate,  incifed, 
ferrated  }  flowers  lanceolate,  longer  than  the  leafftalk, 
ftalk  ere£L  Europe.  Wall  fpeedwell ’,  or  fpee dwell 
chickweed .  Grows  frequently  in  dry  cultivated  grounds, 
on  walls;  and  among  rubbifh.  Q,  Flowers  in  V. 


to  the  leaves. 

have  been  arranged  among  the  Spiked  Veronicas ,  were 
it  not  for  its  affinity  to  the  preceding  and  following 
fpecies.  The  fegments  of  the  calyx  are  lanceolate,  un¬ 
equal  and  acute.  The  corolla  is  pale  blue,.  The  cap¬ 
fule  is  feflile,  ere&,  obcordate,  flattened.  The  feeds 
are  elliptical,  plane  and  furrowed  in  the  middle. 

*  15.  V.  with  flowers  fplitary,  leaves  heart-ffiaped,  hederfo- 
plane,  five-lobed,  the  fegments  of  the  calyx  heart-  ha% 
ftiaped,  the  feeds  pitcher-fliaped.  Europe.  Ivy-leaved 
fpeedwell ’,  or  fmall  henbit.  Grows  in  cultivated  grounds 

and  among  rubbifh.  0.  1  Flowers  from  IV.  to  IX. 

The  ftalks  are  procumbent  and  unbranched.  The 
leaves  alternate  on  longer  footftalks,  kidney-heart*, 
fhaped,  fivedobed,  the  central  lobe  being  largeft.  The 
fruitftalks  are  longer  than  the  leaves.  The  fegments 
of  the  calyx  are  widely  heart-fhaped,  acute,  ciliate. 

The  corolla  is  pale  blue.  The  capfule  is  double,  and 
fwelling  in  the  middle.  The  feeds  are  large,  two  on 
each  fide,  dimpled,  wrinkled. 

*  16.  V.  with  folitary  flowers,  fuperior  leaves  divided  triphyllos^ 
to  the  bafe,  fruitftalks  longer  than  the  calyx,  feeds 
flattened.  Europe.  Fingered  fpeedwell ,  or  upright 
chickweed .  Grows  in  fandy  cultivated  grounds,  but 

rare.  It  is  found  on  the  borders  of  Norfolk  and  Suf¬ 
folk,  near  Bury,  and  near  Roflington,  Yorkfhire.  0. 

Flowers  in  IV.  The  ftalk  commonly  branchy,  flexuofe. 

The  loweft  leaves  entire,  feldom  lobed,  the  higher  al¬ 
moft  feflile,  three-parted,  the  central  lobe  largeft,  obo- 
vate,  the  lateral  lobes  commonly  two-parted.  The 
flowers  on  long  footftalks  and  ere6t,  as  well  as  the 
fruit.  The  fegments  of  the  calyx  are  obovate-oblong, 
blunt,  ciliate,  unequal.  The  corolla  a  deep  blue.  The 
capfule  circular  emarginate,  flattened.  The  feeds  nu¬ 
merous,  obovate-flattened.  The  plant  becomes  black- 
ifh  when  dried. 

*  17.  V.  with  flowers  folitary,  leaves  deeply  divided,  verna»~ 
the  fruitftalks  fhorter  than  the  calyx  4  the  ftalk  ftiff 

and  ftraight.  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Spain.  Vernal 
fpeedwell .  Grows  in  dry  fandy  cultivated  fields.  Is 
found  near  Bury,  and  at  Foulden,  Norfolk.  0. 

Flowers  in  IV.  It  refembles  the  arvenjis  in  its  habit, 
in  the  figure  of  its  feeds  and  fituation  of  its  flowers  j 
but  is  of  a  pale  colour,  and  never  grows  blackifh  when, 
dried.  It  is  fufficiently  diftinguifhed  by  leaves  deeply 
divided,  by.  the  central  lobe  being  obovate  \  the  floral 
leaves  are  three-parted.  The  ftalk  is  fcarcely  a  finger 
length,  ftiff  and  ftraight,  often  branchy.  The  feg+ 
ments  of  the  calyx  are  lanceolate,  acute,  nearly  equal. 

The  capfule  obcordate  flattened. 

Subdiv.  1.  Spiked .. 

f  ^  ^  SPECIES*. 

18.  V.  with  fpikes  terminating,  leaves  in  fevens  ver -ftbirica. 
ticilled,  Item  a  little  fhaggy.  Dauria.  %  . 

19.,  V.  with  fpikes  terminatings  leaves  in  fours  or  virginicxi* . 
fives.  Virginia  and  Japan. 

20.  V.  with  fpikes  terminating,  leaves  in  fours, fpuria, . 
equally  ferrated.  South  of  Europe,  of  Siberia,  and 
Thuringia.  % . 

21.  V.  with  fpikes  terminating,  leaves  nearly  heart  -maritime 
lanceolate,  unequally  ferrated.  Var.  with-  broader 

leaves.  European  fea-coafts. , 


22.  V* 
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longifolia.  22.  V.  with  fpikes  terminating,  leaves  lanceolate 
fharp-pointed  ferrated.  Tartary,  Auftria,  and  Swe¬ 
den.  If. 

incana.  23.  V.  with  fpikes  terminating,  leaves  oppofite,  cre- 
nated  blunt,  item  ere<51,  downy*  Native  of  the  Ukrain, 
Samara.  % .  Obf.  It  varies  with  a  white  flower. 
pinnata .  24.  V.  with  fpike  terminating,  leaves  linear,  pinna- 

tifid,  bunched  }  fegments  thread-fliaped,  forming  an 
obtufe  angle*  Siberia.  2£. 

eaciniata.  25.  V.  with  a  raceme  approaching  to  a  fpike,  and 
terminating,  leaves  pinnatifid,  jagged.  Siberia.  Of. 
incifa .  2 6.  V.  with  fpikes  terminating,  leaves  lanceolate, 

cut  into  irregular  fegments,  pinnatifid,  fmooth.  Sibe¬ 
ria.  % . 

catarraBce  27*  V.  with  racemes  terminating  flexuofe,  flem 
fomewhat  fhrubby,  leaves  lanceolate,  ferrated.  New 
Zealand.  . 

elliptica .  28.  V.  with  racemes  lateral,  flem  fhrubby,  leaves  el¬ 

liptical,  very  entire.  New  Zealand.  h  . 
macrocar -  29.  V.  with  racemes  almoft  terminating  ere£f  •,  leaves 

pa.  lanceolate,  very  entire,  fmooth,  plain }  flem  fhrubby. 

New  Zealand.  h  . 

falicifolia.  30.  V.  with  racemes  lateral  nodding ;  leaves  lanceo¬ 
late,  very  entire  ;  flem  fhrubby.  New  Zealand.  1^. 
parviflora .  31.  V.  with  racemes  almoft  terminatings  leaves  li¬ 

near-lanceolate,  very  entire,  fmooth,  dagger-pointed  ; 
flem  fhrubby.  New  Zealand.  fj  . 
allionii.  32.  V.  with  fpikes  lateral,  on  footftalks  ;  leaves  op- 
pofite,  roundifh,  gloffy,  rigid  }  flalk  fmooth,  creeping. 
The  Alps.  b  . 

decujfata .  33.  V.  with  racemes  axillary,  few-flowered  ;  leaves 

elliptical,  perennial,  very  entire  }  flem  fhrubby.  Falk¬ 
land  iflands.  T?  • 

Subdiv.  Corymb  racemous . 

apbylla.  34.  V.  with  a  corymb  terminating,  and  naked  flem. 

ce,  V.  Kamtchatha,Yo\xg\\-h.2ared  ;  raceme  three-flower¬ 
ed,  long,  lateral,  and  without  leaves  5  leaves  ovate,  ob¬ 
long  ferrated,  rough-haired,  hairs  jointed.  The  Alps 
and  north  of  Afia. 

belhdoides  35.  V.  with  a  corymb  terminating,  flem  afeending, 
two-leaved  ;  leaves  obtufe,  crenated  ;  calyx  fhaggy. 
Pyrenees  and  Alps  of  Switzerland.  b  . 
gentianoi -  36.  V.  with  a  corymb  terminating,  flem  afeending} 

des.  leaves  lanceolate,  cartilaginous  on  the  edge,  the 

lower  leaves  connate,  fheathing.  Cappadocia  and  Ar¬ 
menia.  % . 

ponce.  37.  V.  with  a  raceme  terminating,  flem  very  little 

branched,  leaves  heart-ovate,  dented,  feflile.  Var.  1. 
Vumila ,  with  unbranched  flem,  terminating  with  a 
bunch  of  flowers  ;  leaves  ovate,  acute,  dented.  Native 
of  the  Pyrenees,  the  var.  pumila  on  the  top  of  the  Pied- 
montefe  Alps. 

integrifo -  38.  V.  with  a  corymb  terminating}  leaves  oppofite, 

ha.  elliptical,  blunt,  very  entire }  calyxes  hairy.  The 

Alps.  % . 

tenella.  39.  V.  with  leaves  oblong,  crenated,  ftems  creep¬ 
ing,  calyxes  villous.  Pyrenees  and  Piedmontefe 
Alps.  %. 

teucrium.  40.  V.  with  racemes  lateral,  and  very  long  ;  leaves 
ovate,  wrinkly,  dented,  bluntifh  flalks,  procumbent. 
Obf.  This  is  a  doubtful  fpecies. 

pilora*  41.  V.  with  racemes  axillary,  leaves  ovate,  blunt, 

plaited,  deeply  dented  ;  flalk  procumbent,  hairy  on  both 
Tides.  Auftria.  Obf.  Dr. Smith  fufpefts  that  this  is 
only  a  variety  of  the  latifolia, 
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42.  V.  with  racemes  lateral,  leaves  oblong,  ovate, proflrata, 
and  ferrated,  flalks  procumbent.  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland.  % . 

43*  V.  with  racemes  lateral,  leafy  }  leaves  oblon g,peflihat<it 
oomblike-ferrated  }  ftems  procumbent.  Conftantinople. 

44.  V.  with  racemes  lateral;  leaves  pinnatifid, oriental^ 
fmooth,  acute,  tapering  at  the  bafe  ;  the  calyxes  un¬ 
equal,  the  footftalks  capillary,  and  longer  than  the 
braflea.  Armenia.  % . 

45.  V.  with  racemes  lateral,  leaves  many-parted, tnultifida, 
fegments  pinnatifid,  lobes  decurrent,  footftalk  ftiort, 

calyx  very  fmooth,  flalk  villous.  Siberia.  %  . 

46.  V.  with  racemes  lateral  }  leaves  a  little  hairy,  Yi-aiflriaca, 
near  pinnatifid,  loweft  fegments  longer  }  the  calyxeS 

a  little  hairy,  the  footftalks  fhorter  than  the  bra&ea. 

Auftria,  Silefia,  and  Carniola.  %  . 

47.  V.  with  racemes  lateral  ;  leaves  a  little  hairy, taurica. 
linear,  undivided,  and  pinnatifid,  denticulate  ;  foot¬ 
ftalks  longer  than  the  bra&ea,  the  calyx  four-cleft, 
fmooth.  Tauria.  % . 

48.  V.  with  racemes  lateral ;  leaves  heart-ftiaped,<z^r//q^ 
feflile,  fharply  Ferrated,  fharp-pointed  }  flem  ftifF  and/20, 
ftraight,  the  leaflets  of  the  calyx  in  fours.  Switzerland, 
Bithynia,  Auftria,  and  Bavaria.  % . 

49.  V.  with  racemes  lateral  }  leaves  heart-fhaped,/*/^/^, 
feflile,  wrinkled,  bluntly  ferrated,  flem  ftifF  and  ftraight, 
leaflets  of  the  calyx  in  fives.  Auftria  and  Switzer¬ 
land.  %. 

50.  V.  with  racemes  lateral  and  very  long}  leaves  paniculate 
lanceolate,  in  threes}  ferrated  }  flem  afeending.  Tar¬ 
tary  and  Bohemia.  Veronica  dentata  of  Schmidt.  2{. 

Subdiv.  3.  Fruitflalhs  bearing  one  flower. 

51.  V.  with  flowers  folitary  }  leaves  heart-lanceolate,  biloba. 
dented  }  the  fegments  of  the  calyx  equal,  ovate,  fharp- 
pointed,  three-nerved.  Cappadocia.  0. 

52.  V.  with  flowers  folitary  ;  leaves  heart- fhaped,//^rw/;. 
crenated,  fhorter  than  the  fruitftalk,  fegments  of  the 

calyx  lanceolate.  Levant.  0. 

53.  V.  with  flowers  folitary,  feflile}  all  the  leaves  digitate. 
finger-parted,  flem  ftifF  and  ftraight.  Bohemia,  Mont¬ 
pelier,  and  Spain.  0. 

54.  V.  with  flowers  on  footftalks  folitary}  leaves aflnifoluk 
ovate,  fmooth,  crenated  ;  flem  ere£,  a  little  hairy. 

*  V  romana  of  Allionius  and  Schmidt.  Warm 
climates  of  Europe.  0 . 

55.  V.  with  flowers  feflile  and  folitary  }  leaves  lan -peregrin* 
ceolate-linear,  fmooth,  blunt,  very  entire  }  flem  ere£f. 

North  of  Europe.  0 

.  V.  with  flowers  folitary,  on  footftalks;  leaves be/lardl 
linear,  very  entire,  rough-haired,  longer  than  the 
flower;  flalk  very  little  branched,  ere&.  Pied¬ 
mont.  0. 

57.  V.  wkh  flowers  folitary,  feflile,  leaves  linear,  marilanii 
Items  with  fpreading  branches.  Virginia.  ca. 

45.  PALDEROTA. 

Cor.  ririgent,  four-cleft,  the  throat  naked.  Cal.  c-part- 
ed.  Capf.  2-celled. 

1.  P.  with  leaves  Iharply  pointed,  helmet  of  the  co- a„er;a, 
rollas  two-cleft.  Pcederola  lutea  of  Lin.  Suppl.  Car-  & 
niola  and  Italy,  of  . 

2.  P.  with  leaves  roundifh-ovate,  the  helmet  of  the  bonarata. 
corollas  entire.  Alps.  % .  Paderota  cxrulm  of  Lin. 

Suppl. 

3-  P- 
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iinimus.  3.  P.  with  leaves  oblong,  entire,  oppofite  }  flowers 
axillary,  oppofite,  teeth  of  the  calyx  hairy  within.  India. 

46.  WtILFENiA. 

Cor.  ringent,  upper  lip  fhort,  entire  }  the  inferior 
three-parted  ;  throat  bearded.  Cal,  5-parted.  Capf. 
2-celled. 

r  rinthia-  1.  W.  Pee  derot  a  Wulfemi  of  Lamarck.  Carinthian 

1,  Wu/fenia.  Higlieft  mountains  of  Carinthia.  b  • 

47.  Cyrtandra. 

Cor.  five-cleft,  irregular.  Cal.  five-dented,  almoft  2- 
lipped.  Stamens  four,  two  of  them  barren.  Berry 
2-celied. 

{flora.  1.  C.  with  fruitfialks  fomewhat  branched  }  leaves 
elliptical,  almoft  quite  entire,  fmooth.  Otaheite. 

(mofa .  2.  C.  with  fruitftalks  nearly  cymous  ;  leaves  ovate, 

crenated,  oblique  at  the  bafe,  pubefeent  beneath. 
Tanna. 

48.  Justicia. 

Cal.  Ample,  fometimes  double.  Cor.  of  one  petal,  ir¬ 
regular.  Capf.  burfting  by  means  of  an  elaltic  claw, 
the  partition  oppofite,  and  adhering  to  the  valves. 

Subdiv.  I.  Calyx  double ,  one  anther . 

ifluofa .  I.  J.  with  thyrfes  terminating,  pointing  one  way, 

leaves  lance-elliptical.  Tranquebar.  b  . 
irjkcelei.  2.  J.  with  thyrfes  axillary,  terminating,  leaves  ovate, 
(harp-pointed.  Arabia  Felix  and  India.  b  •  Jufticta 
paniculata  of  Forlkael. 

urpurea .  3.  J.  with  fpikes  axillary,  and  terminating  ;  bradteas 

lanceolate,  fmooth,  branches  pubefeent.  China. 
erticilla -  4.  J.  villous,  with  flowers  axillary,  verticilled  ;  ex- 

p.  terior  calyxes  awnlefs,  leaves  ovate.  Cape  of  Good 

Hope. 

rljlata .  5.  J.  villous,  with  flowers  axillary  and  verticilled, 

*  exterior  calyxes  awned,  leaves  ovate.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

inenjis .  6.  J.  with  fruitftalks  axillary,  verticilled,  three-cleft} 

bradteas  ovate,  dagger-pointed,  coloured  at  the  bafe. 
China  and  Arabia  Felix. 
i flora .  7.  L  with  fruitftalks  axillary,  long,  three-flowered} 

bradteas  linear-lanceolate.  Arabia  Felix. 

Subdiv.  2.  Calyx  double ,  anthers  two.. 

ilcata.  8.  J.  with  fpikes  terminating,  flowers  verticilled, 
leaves  ovate,  heart-ftiaped.  Arabia  Felix. 
icalycula -  9.  J.  with  panicles  axillary  and  dichotomous.  /.  //- 

r*  gulata  of  Lamarck.  Dianthera  Malabqrica  of  Lin. 

Suppl.  Dianthera -  bicalyculata  of  Retz.  Dianthera 
paniculata  of  Forfkael.  Jujlicia  Malabarica  of  Aiton. 
Malabar  and  Arabia  Felix.  ©  . 

‘valvis.  10.  J.  with  fruitftalks  axillary,  three-cleft,  fruit- 

ftalklets  lateral,  two-flowered}  bradteas  ovate,  awned, 
nerved.  Arabia  and  India.  b  . 
jlcata.  12.  J.  with  flowers  axillary,  nearly  feflile,  leaves 

ovate-lanceolate.  Mauritius,  b . 

Subdiv.  3.  Calyx  Jingle  ;  corollas  2- Upped,  lips  undivided. 

|  xangula-  13.  J.  with  fruitftalks  bearing  three  flowers,  bradteas 
s.  wedge-ftiaped,  leaves  ovate,  branches  fix-angled.  Vera 

Cruz,  and  Jamaica.  0. 
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14.  J.  with  fpikes  axillary,  arched  downwards  \fcorpioides . 
leaves  lanceolate-ovate,  Ihaggy,  feflile.  Vera  Cruz,  b  • 

15.  J.  with  racemes  terminating,  axillary  and  fun- g angelica* 
pie  }  flowers  alternate,  pointing  one  way  }  bradteas  in- 
diftindt.  India. 

16.  J.  with  fpikes  axillary,  terminating,  branched  }  ajfurgens. 
flowers  alternate,  bradteas  linear.  Jamaica  and  Santa 

Cruz. 

Subdiv.  4.  Calyx  Jingle ,  corollas  2 -lipped,  lips  divided. 

One  anther . 

17.  J.  ftemlefs,  leaves  crenated,  veins  villous  beneath,  acaulis. 
Tranquebar.  b  • 

Var.  1.  with  leaves  lyre-pinnatifid,  veins  fmooth. 

Obf.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  var.  1.  be  not  a  diftindt 
fpecies. 

18.  J.  with  fruit-ftalks  terminating,  many-flowered,  hifpida. 
fegments  of  the  calyx  and  bradteas  linear  awl-lhaped, 
ciliated,  leaVes  oblong-lanceolate,  branches  hifpid-pu- 
befeent.  Sierra  Leona.  "b . 

19.  J.  with  fpikes  terminating,  four-cornered  }  brae-  ecbolium. 
teas  ovate,  imbricated,  ciliated,  dagger-pointed  }  the 
helmet  of  the  corollas  linear,  and  bent  back.  Arabia, 

Malabar,  and  Ceylon.  b  •  JnJlicia  viridis  of  For- 

ikael. 

20.  J.  with  fpikes  terminating,  four-cornered  ;  brae-  tetragorta* 
teas  orate,  imbricated,  keel-fhaped,  ciliated  }  leaves 
crenate  and  fmooth.  Cayenne.  b  • 

21.  J.  with  fpikes  terminating}  leaves  and  bradteas coccinea* 
elliptical,  bare  on  the  edge  }  the  helmet  of  the  corollas 
lanceolate,  bent  back  at  the  apex.  Cayenne.  Tj . 

22.  J.  with  fpikes  terminating  and  axillary  }  bradteas^/^m- 
ovate,  imbricated,  ciliated,  and  awnlefs;  helmet  of  thzma. 
corollas  lanceolate,  eredt.  South  America.  b  ► 

23.  J.  with  fpikes  axillary,  terminating  four-corner-  carthagi- 
ed  }  bradteas  oblong,  imbricated,  ciliated.  Carthagena  nenjis . 
and  Martinico. 

24.  J.  with  fpikes  axillary,  terminating  four- corner-  hirfuta. 
ed  }  bradteas  ovate,  imbricated,  hirfute  }  leaves  dented. 

Java. 

25.  J.  with  fpikes  axillary,  oppofite,  double  on  each fpherofper <*■ 
fide}  bradteas  linear,  lengthened}  feeds  globular  and ma. 
fhining.  Caribbees. 

2 6.  J.  with  fpikes  terminating,  leafy,  flowers  verti-^ g end arujja 
cilled,  leaves  lanceolate,  lengthened.  Ceylon,  Java, 

and  Malabar.  b  • 

27.  J.  with  fpikes  axillary,  terminating  }  calyxes  of procum- 
four  fegments,  ciliated  }  bradteas  of  the  length  of  the  bens. 
calyx,  leaves  lanceolate.  Ceylon.  "b  . 

28.  J.  with  fpikes  axillary  and  terminating  }  oalyxes  dijfufa* 
of  four  fegments,  fmooth  }  bradteas  fhorter  than  the  ca¬ 
lyx,  leaves  elliptical.  India.  \ . 

29..  J.  with  fpikes  axillary,  oppofite,  pointing  one  echioides. 
way,  afeending,  linear,  rough  with  hair.  Malabar  and 
Ceylon.  b* 

30.  J.  with  fpikes  axillary,  double,  oppofite,  pointing  longifolia* 
one  way  }  leaves  lanceolate,  long.  Mahe,. 

31.  J.  with  fpikes  terminating,  a  little  branched  }  latifolia. 
inferior  leaves  verticilled,  leaves  ovate,  (harp-pointed. 

Eaft  Indies.  b  • 

3  2.  J.  with  racemes  axillary  and  terminating,  flowers pifta. 
verticilled,  leaves  ovate  and  coloured.  Afia.  b  • 

33.  J.  with  racemes  terminating,  a  little  branched,  nifida. 
flowers  commonly  verticilled,  leaves  lance-elliptL 

cal,. 
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cal,  lapering.  Martinico,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Guada- 
loupe.  b . 

•z pniegata.  34.  J.  with  fpikes  terminating,  axillary  Ample,  flowers 

oppofite,  calyxes  hifpid,  leaves  ovate  and  feflile. 

JlriEla .  3 5.  J.  with  racemes  axillary,  two-parted  ;  flowers 

pointing  one  way,  leaves  lance-elliptical,  filaments 
fmooth.  Malabar. 

paniculata,  36.  J.  with  panicles  axillary,  terminating,  dichoto¬ 
mous  ;  flowers  pointing  one  way,  filaments  hirfute,  cap- 
fules  flattened,  leaves  lanceolate.  Eafl  Indies. 
nutans .  37.  J.  with  racemes  terminating,  nodding  at  the 

apex,  flowers  reverfed,  leaves  dented.  Java. 
nafuta .  38.  J.  with  fruit ftalks  axillary  and  dichotomous, 

leaves  elliptical  and  very  entire.  India.  b  . 
fcandens .  39.  J.  with  fruit Aalks  axillary,  trichotomous,  obtufe- 

angled  ;  leaves  ovate,  (harp-pointed,  fomewhat  repand, 
the  branches  villous.  Malabar.  b  . 
ciliaris .  40.  J.  with  flowers  axillary,  oppofite  ;  leaves  lanceo¬ 

late.  0. 

Subdiv.  5.  Calyx  fingle;  corollas  two-lipped ,  the  lips  di¬ 
vided,  Anthers  two. 


fecunda,  41.  J.  with  racemes  terminating,  compound  raceme- 
lets  pointing  one  way  ;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  (harp- 
pointed.  Trinity  ifland. 

debilis .  42.  J.  with  {pikes  axillary  and  terminating;  bradleas 

ovate,  imbricated,  and  ciliated.  Arabia  Felix.  Fj  . 
violacea .  43.  J.  with  fpikes  terminating;  bradleas  lanceolate, 

imbricated,  ciliated  ;  leaves  lanceolate.  Arabia  Felix. 
Dianther  a  violacea  of  Vahl.  b  . 

Jbra&eolata  44.  J.  with  a  raceme  terminating,  fruitflalks  three- 
flowered,  leaves  tapering  oblong,  flem  four-cornered, 
edge  fcabrous.  Caraccas.  b . 

rohrii .  45.  J.  with  fpikes  terminating,  compound,  imbrica¬ 

ted,  pubefeent;  bradleas  ovate,  leaves  elliptical,  very 
entire.  Cayenne. 

polyjlachia  46.  J.  with  fpikes  axillary,  oppofite,  pointing  one 
way  ;  bradleas  ovate,  hirfute,  leaves  lanceol-ovate. 
Cayenne. 

retufa .  47.  J.  with  fpikes  terminating  ;  bradleas  obovate, 

^commonly  retufe,  imbricated ;  leaves  ovate,  (harp-point¬ 
ed.  Santa  Cruz. 

fava.  48.  J.  with  fpikes  terminating,  flowers  in  pairs,* 

bradleas  lanceolated,  blunt,  leaves  lanceol-oblong.  A- 
✓  rabia  Felix.  Tj .  Dianthera  Jlava  of  Vahl.  D,  Ame¬ 

ricana  flava  of  Forlkael. 

amcricana.  49.  J.  with  fpikes  axillary,  flowers  crowded,  fruit¬ 
flalks  long,  alternate,  leaves  lanceolate.  Virginia  and 
Florida. 

pun&ata,  50.  J.  with  fpikes  terminating,  flowers  dif^ant,  com¬ 
monly  verticilled,  bradleas  lanceolate,  (harp-pointed, 
leaves  lanceol-ovate.  Arabia  Felix.  Dianthera  punc¬ 
tata  of  Vahl.  D,  Americana  alba  of  Forfkael. 
eujiachia -  51.  J.  with  fpikes  axillary  and  terminating  ;  flowers 

na.  in  pairs  below,  above  folitary  ;  bradleas  wedge-fhaped. 

StEuftatius.  b* 

caracdfa -  52.  J.  with  fpikes  axillary  and  terminating  ;  brac- 

na.  teas  (harp-pointed,  (horter  than  the  calyx  ;  leaves  ovate, 

(harp-pointed,  waved,  pubefeent.  Caraccas.  b* 
pe&orahs,  33.  J.  with  a  panicle  terminating,  dichotomous.  St 
Domingo  and  Martinico.  %. 

comata,  54.  J.  with  fpikes  terminating,  thread-lhaped  ;  fpike- 
t  let  verticilled.  Jamaica.  %,  Dianthera  comata, 
undulata .  35.  J.  with  fruitflalks  terminating,  umbelled,  fim- 
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pie,  three-cleft ;  leaves  lanceolate,  undulated.  Java  and 
Malabar. 

56.  J.  with  umbels  axillary,  compound,  on  long  foot -frondofa, 
ftalks ;  bradleas  obovate,  rhomboid,  blunt,  fmootb.  Ota- 

heite. 

57.  J.  with  fruitflalks  axillary,  oppofite,  {oux-ftoviex- pubefeent, 
ed,  on  fruitftalklets  ;  bradleas  ovate,  roundifli,  dagger- 
pointed,  pubefeent.  Botany  ifland.  Dianthera  ceerulea 

of  Forlkael. 

58.  J.  with  fruitflalks  axillary,  oppofite,  bearing  three  leevigatd, 
flowers  on  fruitftalklets  ;  bradleas  oblong,  dagger-point¬ 
ed,  pubefeent.  Java.  b . 

59.  J.  with  fruitflalks  axillary,  verticilled,  bearing  cufpidata, 
commonly  three  flowers  on  fruitftalklets ;  bradleas 
wedge-lhaped,  awned,  anthers  double.  Arabia  Felix. 
Dianthera  verticillata  of  Forlkael, 

60.  J.  with  fruitflalks  axillary,  verticilled,  bearing lithofptr* 
one  flower  5  bradleas  linear-lanceolate;  leaves  oblong,  mifolia* 
fcabrous.  % . 

61.  J.  with  fruitflalks  axillary,  two-flowered;  leaves biflora. 
ovate,  equal  ;  bradleas  awl- (haped.  Eaft  Indies.  b« 

62.  J.  with  flowers  axillary,  folitary,  and  feflile  )fcjjilis, 
leaves  ovate  and  crenated.  St  Euftatius.  b  * 

Subdiv.  6.  Calyx  Jingle ,  corollas  ringent ;  one  anther . 

63.  J.  with  fpikes  axillary,  and  oppofite,  bradleas adhateda. 
ovate,  acute,  nerved.  Ceylon,  b  •  Malabar  Nut, 

64.  J.  with  fpikes  terminating;  bradleas  ovate,  (harp- betonica, 
pointed,  vein-netted,  coloured.  India.  b  • 

65.  J.  with  fpikes  axillary,  terminating,  and  fmooth \repens, 
bradleas  dorfal,  pointing  two  ways,  membranaceous  at 

the  edge.  %,  Ceylon. 

66.  J.  with  fruitflalks  axillary,  folitary,  bearing  on efanguinb* 

flower,  alternate;  leaves  oblong,  ftalk  creeping.  Cey -lenta. 

Ion.  Obf,  The  whole  plant  is  of  a  blood  colour. 

Subdiv.  7.  Calyx  Jingle,  corollas  ringent ;  two  anthers, 

67.  J.  with  fpikes  axillary  and  terminating,  leaves  peruviana 
ovate  and  acute.  Lima.  %  > 

68.  J.  with  fruitflalks  axillary,  alternate,  common -crinita, 
ly  bearing  four  flowers  on  fruitftalklets;  bradleas  lan¬ 
ceolate,  ciliated.  Japan.  0.  Dianthera  Japonica  of 
Thunberg. 

69.  J.  with  fruitflalks  axillary,  ufually  bearing  thr eetrifulca, 
flowers,  flowers  feflile  ;  leaves  oblong,  blunt.  Arabia 
Felix.  b  •  * 

70.  J.  with  fruitflalks  axillary,  generally  bearing hyjfopifo* 
one  flower  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  blunt.  Canaries,  b  •  ^ia* 

71.  J.  with  flowers  axillary,  folitary,  alrnoft  feflile  ^periplocu 
leaves  ovate,  (harp-pointed.  Caraccas.  Obf,  It  is  un -folia, 
certain  whether  this  be  a  diftindt  fpecies  or  a  variety  of 

the  peruviana, 

72.  J.  with  fruitflalks  one-flowered,  axillary;  leaves orchioideu 
lanceolate,  rigid,  acute.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  b  • 

73.  J.  with  fruitflalks  axillary,  one-flowered  ;  leaves  madurenfi 
oblong  and  dented.  b  •  Madeira.  ; 

74.  J.  with  flowers  axillary,  folitary,  feflile,  and  leavescuneata* 
ebovate,  eirArginate.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  b  • 

75.  J.  with  flowers  axillary,  folitary,  feflile,  leaves  tranqutU* 
obovate,  branches  hoary.  Tranquebar.  b«  Juficiarienjis . 
parvifolia  of  Lamarck.  ^ 

76.  J.  with  flowers  axillary,  feflile,  eppofite,  leaves odora% 
roundi(h,  branches  fmooth.  Arabia  Felix.  Dianthera 
odora  of  Forlkael. 


Subdiv. 
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infundibu- 
iff  or  mis. 
Jtnuata. 

vineioides. 

fplnofa. 

repanda, 
armata . 
ncicularis. 

parvfora. 

remotfa. 

japonica . 

lancea. 
reptans . 

humifufa. 


Subdiv.  8.  Calyx  Jingle,  corollas  almojl  equal. 

77.  J.  with  fpikes  terminatings  leaves  lanceol-ovate, 
in  fours.  India.  Tj . 

78.  J.  with  fruitftalks  axillary,  trifid  *,  leaves  linear, 
finu-pinnifid.  Tanna.  Tj  •  J.  longifolia  of  Forfkael. 

79.  J;  with  fruitftalks  axillary,  generally  bearing 
one  flower,  leaves  ovate,  ftalk  unarmed.  Madagas¬ 
car.  b  . 

80.  J.  with  fruitftalks  bearing  one  flower,  leaves  ob¬ 
long,  fpikes  axillary.  South  America.  b  • 

Subdiv.  9.  Species  indeterminate  in  the  calyx  and  corolla. 

81.  J.  fhrubby,  leaves  ovate  repand,  fruitftalks  axil¬ 
lary,  trifid.  Tanna.  b  • 

82.  J.  fhrubby,  prickly  ;  leaves  oblong  emarginate, 
ftiff  like  leather,  gloffy.  Jamaica.  b  • 

83.  J.  fhrubby,  branches  fpreading,  thorny,  thorns 
briftle-fhaped,  flowers  on  footftalks  axillary  and  foli- 
tary.  Jamaica.  b  • 

84.  J.  with  branches  fpreading,  leaves  ovate,  en¬ 
tire,  fpikes  pointing  one  way,  bradteas  lanceolate,  an¬ 
terior,  winged.  Calcutta.  b  • 

85.  J.  with  a  ftalk  herbaceous,  four-cornered,  a  lit¬ 
tle  ere£t  *,  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  fpikes  ovate.  Ja¬ 
maica  and  Hifpaniola.  . 

86.  J.  herbaceous,  with  leaves  ovate  and  ferrated, 
fpikes  terminating,  bra&eas  briftle-fhaped,  ftem  form¬ 
ing  an  acute  angle.  Japan. 

87.  J.  with  flowers  verticil- aggregate  5  leaves  entire, 
lanceolate.  Japan.  0* 

88.  J.  two-anthered,  ftalk  herbaceous  creeping, 
leaves  blunt,  fpike  terminating  and  undivided.  St 
Domingo.  0. 

89.  J.  two-anthered,  ftalk  herbaceous  decumbent, 
leaves  ovate  and  heart-fhaped,  fpikes  umbelled.  Ja¬ 
maica.  © . 


49.  G  RATI OI>A. 

Cor.  irregular,  reverfed.  Stam.  two,  barren.  Capf. 
two-celled.  Calyx  of  feveral  fegments,  the  two  ou¬ 
ter  fegments  fpreading. 

officinalis.  1.  G.  with  leaves  lanceolate  and  ferrated,  flowers  on 
footftalks.  South  of  Europe. 

<t  G.  alpina. 

monnicria.  2.  G.  with  leaves  oblong  entire,  fruitftalks  bear¬ 
ing  one  flower,  leaves  longer,  ftem  bending.  An¬ 
tilles.  2; . 

repens.  3.  G.  with  leaves  ovate,  ftalk  creeping,  calyx  five¬ 
leaved,  ftyle  bifid.  Jamaica. 

rotundi -  4.  G.  with  leaves  ovate,  three-nerved.  Malabar. 

folia.  5.  G.  with  a  ftalk  branched,  fpreading,  taking 

lucida.  root ;  leaves  heart-ovate,  dented ;  fruitftalks  axillary, 
longer  than  the  leaves.  Malabar,  Amboina,  and 
China. 

veronici-  6.  G.  with  a  ftalk  creeping,  leaves  ovate-lanceolate, 
folia.  acutely  ferrated,  flowers  terminating,  oppofite,  calyx 
5-leaved.  India.  0. 

hyffopioi-  7.  G.  with  leaves  lanceolate,  fomewhat  ferrated, 
des.  fborter  than  the  ftem  joint.  Tranquebar.  0. 

lobehoides.  8.  G.  with  ftem  almoft  naked,  ftipulated ;  leaves 
oblong,  very  entire  ;  panicle  dichotomous,  capfules  a 
little  globular.  India.  0. 

Srifida .  9.  G.  with  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  in  fours,  dent* 
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ed  at  the  apex,  trifid ;  capfules  hairy.  Malabar.  0. 

Gratiola  cliaincedrifolia  of  Lamarck.  a  ,  . 

10.  G.  with  leaves  lanceolate,  blunt,  a  little  dent*  virgmica. 
ed.  Virginia. 

11.  G.  with  flowers  almoft  feflile.  Peru.  peruviana. 

12.  G.  with  ftalks  decumbent,  leaves  ovate,  ferra -grandi- 
ted,  fruitftalks  oppofite,  capfules  awl-fhaped.  Tran-flora. 
quebar,  Madras,  Siam,  Malacca. 

13.  G.  with  ftem  afcending,  leaves  lanceolate,  fer -oppofite 
rated,  fruitftalks  oppofite  to  the  leaves.  Tranqu folia. 

bar.  .. 

14.  G.  with  ftem  very  little  branched  leaves/^//*- 
ovate,  notched,  acute  \  fruitftalks  axillary,  bearing  one 
flower,  longer  than  the  leaves.  India.  0. 

50.  ScHWENKlA. 

Cor.  nearly  equal  *,  throat  plaited,  glandular.  Stamens 
three,,  barren.  Capf.  3- celled,  with  many  feeds. 

1.  Schwenkia.  Eerbice.  $ .  americana , 

51.  Calceolaria. 

Cor.  ringent,  inflated.  Capf.  2-celled,  2-valved.  Cal. 

4-parted,  equal. 

1.  C.  with  leaves  pinnated*  pinnata. 

Var.  with  pinnas  of  the  leaves  fewer  and  broader. 

Peru.  0 . 

2.  C.  with  leaves  lanceolate,  wrinkled,  ferrated  }  integrifo 

flowers  panicled  and  terminating.  Peru.  ha. 

3.  C.  with  a  branched  ftem,  leaves  ovate  and  ere-  ovata . 
nated.  Peru.  0 .  Calceolaria  dichotoma  of  Lamarck. 

C.  integrifolia  of  Lin.  Suppl. 

4.  C.  with  ftem  perfoliate,  leaves  fagittate,  villous perfoliata, 
on  both  fides*  New  Granada  and  Peru. 

5.  C.  with  leaves  feflile  oblong,  acute,  crenated  ycrenata. 
flowers  cymous,  terminating  the  ftalk  and  branches. 

Peru. 

6.  C.  with  leaves  linear,  very  entire,  bent  back  titrofmarinu 
the  edge,  downy  below  ;  ftem  Imooth.  Peru.  ^  folia. 

7.  C.  with  leaves  battledore-fhaped,  very  entire  \  fothcrgiUii 
fruitftalks  fcape-like,  bearing  one  flower.  Falkland 

iflands.  $  . 

8.  C.  with  fcapes  bearing  few  flowers,  leaves  rhom- plantagU 
bous  and  ferrated.  Calceol.  bifora  of  Lamarck.  S.nea. 
America  near  the  ftraits  of  Magellan.  %  . 

9.  C.  with  fcapes  bearing  one  flower,  leaves  ovate  nana. 
and  very  entire.  Calceol.  unfora  of  Lamarck.  "S. 

America  near  the  ftraits  of  Magellan.  %  . 

52.  Baea* 

Cor.  ringent,  tube  very  (hurt,  upper  lip  plain,  3-dented, 
the  lower  lip  plane  and  2-lobed.  Cal.  2-celled,  4- 
valved,  contorted.  Capf.  5  parted,  and  equal. 

I.  B.  Near  the  ftraits  of  Magellan,  %*.  magellam * 

53.  Pinguicula,  Butterwort. 

Cor.  ringent,  fpur-fhaped.  Cal.  2-lipped,  5-cleft.  Capf. 

1 -cell. 

*  1.  P.  with  a  blunt  ne&ary  fborter  than  the  petal,  lujitanicb* 
the  fcape  villous,  the  capfule  globular.  Synon.  Pin¬ 
guicula  villofa.  Viola  palufris .  Pale  Butterwort.  It 

grows  on  the  fides  of  marfhes  and  bogs.  % .  Flowers 
in  VI.  and  VII. 

*  2*  P.  with  a  cylindrical  nedlary,  acute,  and  vulgaris, 
of  the  length  of  the  petal,  the  capfule  ovate.  Com - 
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butterwort ,  or  lorkjhire  fanicte .  Grows  in  fpongy 
raarfhes.  Europe.  QJ. .  Flowers  in  V.  and  VI. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lapland  and  of  the  north  of 
Sweden,  give  to  milk  the  confidence  of  cream,  by 
pouring  it  when  warm  from  the  cow  upon  the  leaves 
of  this  plant.  They  then  drain  it,  and  lay  it  afide  for 
two  or  three  days,  till  it  becomes  a  little  acid.  In 
this  date  they  are  extremely  fond  of  it. 

3.  P.  ne&arv  awl-fhaped,  draight  ;  upper  lip  fpread- 
ing,  emarginate.  Alps.  %  . 

4.  P.  ne&ary  awl-fhaped,  bent  down,  fhorter  than 
the  petals.  Lapland,  Switzerland,  and  Audria.  0^. 

5.  P.  fcape  did,  draight  and  pubefcent  3  ne&ary 
very  fhort  ;  leaves  nerved.  Lapland  and  Siberia.  . 

54.  Utricularia. 

The  corolla  is  ringent  and  fpur-diaped.  The  calyx 
has  two  equal  fegments.  The  capfule  fuperior  and 
one-celled. 

*  1.  U.  with  a  conical  nc£lary  and  a  fcape  with  few 
dowers.  Lent ibul aria  of  Ray.  Common  bladder-wort , 
or  hooded  milfoil ’.  Grows  in  dagnant  waters.  Europe. 
%  .  Flowers  in  VI. 

*  2.  U.  with  a  ne&ary,  keel-fhaped,  very  fiiort  and 
blunt.  Lentibularia  minor  of  Ray.  Lefs  hooded  mil¬ 
foil.  Grows  in  ditches  and  marfhes,  but  rarely.  Eu¬ 
rope.  %  .  Flowers  in  VI. 

3.  U.  with  an  awl-diaped  ne£lary,  leaves  ovate  and 
very  entire.  Martinico. 

4.  U.  with  a  conical  ne&ary,  fruits  drooping,  root¬ 
lets  without  any  bottle  or  bladder.  S.  America. 

5.  U.  with  ne&ary  bent  inwards,  blunt,  fomewhat 
emarginate.  Jamaica. 

6.  U.  with  awl-fhaped  ne£lary.  Virginia.  Obfi  The 
leaves  are  like  hairs,  the  dowers  white. 

7.  U.  with  gibbous  ne&ary.  Virginia. 

8.  U.  with  a  fcape  naked  and  bifid.  China. 

9.  U.  fcape  naked,  capillary,  commonly  bearing 
three  nodding  dowers  ;  capfule  awl-fhaped.  India. 

10.  U.  with  a  naked  fcape;  feales  alternate,  fcat- 
tered.  awl-fhaped.  Ceylon. 

11.  U.  veriicillo  utriculario  braSlearum  cilari  Lin. 
Suppl.  India. 

55.  Ghinia. 

Cal.  5-awned.  Cor.  ringent,  limb  5-cleft.  Nut  flefhy, 
4*celled.  Seeds  folitary. 

1.  G.  with  fruit  having  4  fpines  or  thorns,  leaves 
fmootli.  Verbena  curajfiavica .  Antigua  and  the  Ca- 
ribbee  iflands.  ©. 

2.  G.  with  fruits  awnlefs,  leaves  downy.  Guiana. 

©. 

56.  Verbena,  Vervain . 

Cor.  funnel-fhaped,  almod  equal,  curved.  Cal.  with 
one  dent,  truncated.  Seeds  two  or  four  naked. 

Subdiv.  1.  Diandrous  ;  two  anthers ,  and  two  feeds. 


the  bafe,  dented,  downy  beneath ;  flalk  flirubby.  South 
America.  b  . 

5.  V.  fpikes  loofe ;  calyxes  alternate,  prifmatic ,prifmatica% 
truncated,  awned  ;  leaves  ovate,  blunt.  Jamaica.  0. 

6.  V.  fpikes  loofe  ;  calyxes  of  the  fruit  turned  mexicana . 
downwards,  rounded  and  double,  hifpid.  Mexico.  %. 

7.  V.  fpikes  ovate,  leaves  lanceolate  ferrate-plaited, foechadi- 

flem  fhrubby.  Jamaica.  folia . 

Subdiv.  2.  Tetrandrous ,  or  fpecies  with  four  famens. 

8.  V.  fpikes  globular,  leaves  lanceolate,  crenat edglobiflora. 
wrinkled,  fcabrous;  Item  fhrubby.  South  America,  b* 

9.  V.  fpikes  cylindrical,  leaves  ’ rhomb-ovate  crena -javanica, 
ted,  Rem  ere£L  Java. 

10.  V.  fpikes  capitate  conical,  leaves  wedge ~{hapedtnodifiora. 
dented;  flalk  creeping.  Naples,  Sicily,  E.  and  W. 

Indies,  and  Virginia.  %  . 

11.  V.  fpikes  fafcicled  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  ftem-bonanenfis 
clafping.  Buenos  Ayres.  %. 

12.  V.  fpikes  long,  fharp-pointed  ;  leaves  liaflat z.hafata. 
Canada.  % . 

13.  V.  flowers  panicled,  leaves  in  threes,  flem triphylla. 
fhrubby.  Chili,  b  • 

14.  V.  calyxes  fruit-bearing,  roundifh,  inflated  ;  lappulacea. 
feeds  echinated,  Caribbee  iflands. 

15.  V.  the  calyxes  fruit-bearing,  roundifh,  he?&L-forfkaeIii* 
ed,  fharp-pointed ;  feeds  rounded,  wrinkly.  Arabia 

Felix. 

16.  V.  fpikes  thread-fhaped  ;  leaves  undivided,  carolinia* 
lanceolate-ferrated,  feflile.  North  America.  If.  na. 

17.  V.  fpikes  panicled;  leaves  undivided,  ovat e,urticifolia. 
ferrated,  on  footflalks.  Virginia  and  Canada.  % . 

18.  V.  fpikes  loofe,  folitary;  leaves  trifid,  incifed. aubletia. 
Virginia.  0. 

19.  V.  fpikes  thread-fhaped,  leaves  multifid-lacini-j5JZ//7(C?* 
ated,  Rems  numerous.  Canada  and  Virginia. 

20.  V.  fpikes  thread-fhaped,  panicled;  leaves  mul-  officinalis. 
tifid-laciniated,  Rem  folitary.  Common  vervain .  Eu¬ 
rope.  0. 

21.  V.  fpikes  thread-fhaped,  folitary;  leaves  doubly fupina. 
pinnatifid. 

57.  Lycopus. 

Cor.  four-eleft,  one  fegment  emarginate.  Stamens 
diRant.  Seeds  four,  retufe. 

*  I.  L.  with  finuate-ferrated  leaves.  L.  pulufris  gla- europeus. 
her  of  Ray.  Marrubium  aquaticum  of  Gerhard.  Water 
horehourid ,  or  gypfywort .  Banks  of  rivers  and  lakes, 

Europe.  %  .  Flowers  in  VII.  and  VIII. 

2.  L.  leaves  pinnatifid-ferrated  at  the  bafe.  Italy,  exaltatus. 
Obfi  The  Rem  is  about  the  height  of  a  man. 

3.  L.  with  leaves  equally  but  Rightly  ferrated.  virginicus* 
Virginia.  % . 

58.  Amethystea. 

Cor.  five- cleft  :  lowed  fegment  more  fpreading.  Sta¬ 
mens  near.  Cal.  almofl  bell  fhaped.  Seeds  four, 
gibbous. 


arubica .  1.  V.  with  fpikes  very  long  and  leafy.  Oruba  in 

North  America. 

indica.  2.  V.  fpikes  long,  fiefhy,  naked;  leaves  lanceol- 

ovate,  obliquely  dented  ;  flalk  polifhed.  Ceylon.  0. 
jamaicenfis  3.  V.  fpikes  flefhy,  naked  ;  leaves  battledore-ovate, 
ferrated  ;  Rem  rough  with  hair.  Caribbees. 
mutabilis.  4.  V.  fpikes  flelhy?  naked  ;  leaves  ovate,  long  at 


A.  Siberia.  0.  carulee* . 

59.  Cunila. 

Cor.  ringent,  upper  lip  ere£l,  plane.  Filaments  two, 
without  anthers.  Seeds  four. 


1.  C.  with  leaves  linear,  rolled  back,  downy  b e.-fruticofa* 
neath  ;  flowers  axillary  ;  Rem  flirubby.  New  Hol¬ 
land* 
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land,  h  •  Obf  This  fpeeies  is  not  probably  well  af- 
certained. 

capitata .  2.  C.  with  leaves  ovate,  flowers  terminating,  umbel 

roundifh.  Siberia. 

mariana .  3.  C.  with  leaves  ovate,  ferrated,  corymbs  termina¬ 

ting  and  dichotomous.  Virginia.  %. 
pulegioides .  4.  C.  with  leaves  oblong,  having  two  dents,  flowers 

verticilled.  Virginia  and  Canada.  0. 
thymoides .  5.  C.  with  leaves  oval,  very  entire,  flowers  verticil- 

led,  Item  four-cornered.  Montpelier.  0. 

60.  Zizipiiora. 

Cor.  ringent,  upper  lip  bent  back,  entire.  Cal.  thread- 
fh2ped.  Seeds  four. 

capitata .  1.  Z.  with  fafcicles  terminating,  leaver  ovate.  Sy¬ 

ria,  Armenia,  and  Siberia.  0. 
hifpanica.  2.  Z.  with  leaves  ovate,  flowers  raceme-fpiked, 
bradJeas  obovate,  nerved,  acute.  Spain.  0. 
tenuior .  3.  Z.  with  flowers  lateral,  and  leaves  lanceolate. 

acinoiclcs .  4.  Z.  with  flowers  lateral,  leaves  ovate.  Siberia. 

0. 

61.  MoNARDA. 

Cor.  unequal,  upper  lip  linear,  wrapping  the  filaments. 
Seeds  four. 


JiJiulofa .  1.  M.  with  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  heart-fhaped, 

villous,  plane.  Canada.  % . 

oblongata .  2.  M.  leaves  oblong -lanceolate,  rounded,  and  taper¬ 

ing  at  the  bafe,  villous,  plane.  N.  America.  %. 
didyma .  3.  M.  with  leaves  ovate  fmooth,  heads  verticilled, 

flowers  approaching  to  the  didynamious,  the  ftem  acute- 
angled.  Pennfylvania  and  New  York.  %  . 
rugofa -.  4.  M.  with  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  heart- fliaped, 

fmooth,  wrinkled.  North  America.  %. 
clinopodia .  5.  M.  with  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  rounded  at  the 

bafe,  unequal,  fmooth.  Virginia.  It .  Obf  This  re- 
fembles  the  preceding,  but  it  bears  leaves  like  Clinopo- 
dium .  Its  fpike  is  not  red  but  purple,  and  its  leaves 
very  fmooth. 

pun&ata .  6.  M.  with  flowers  verticilled,  corollas  dotted,  brac- 

teas  coloured.  Obf  The  corollas  are  yellow  with  pur¬ 
ple  dots. 

ciliata .  7.  M.  with  flowers  verticilled,  corollas  longer  than 

the  involucre.  Virginia. 


officinalis . 
chilenjis . 


62.  Rosmarinus. 

Cor.  unequal,  upper  lip  two-parted.  Filaments  long, 
curved,  Ample  with  a  dent. 

1.  R.  with  feflile  leaves.  S.  of  Europe.  b« 

2.  R.  with  leaves  on  footftalks.  Chili.  b  • 

Obf  This  plant  has  not  been  properly  examined. 


63.  Salvia,  Sage. 

Cor.  unequal.  Filaments  two,  very  fliort,  fupporting 
two  others  fixed  tranfverfely  upon  them  almoft,by 
the  middle.  Seeds  four,  and  naked. 

pratenfis .  *  1.  S.  with  leaves  heart- fliaped  oblong  and  crenated, 
the  higheft  ftem-clafping.  The  verticils  commonly 
without  leaves,  the  corollas  glutinous  in  the  upper  lip. 
Meadow  Clary.  In  dry  meadows  and  under  hedges, 
but  rarely.  Europe.  %.  Flowers  in  VII.  This  is 
a  beautiful  fpeeies,  with  large  corollas  of  a  blue  violet 
colour,  arched. 
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*  2  S,  with  leaves  ferrated,  finuated  and  fmoothifh ,  verbena- 
the  corollas  narrower  than  the  calyx.  Wild  Englijh  cea . 
clary.  Grows  in  meadows  and  paftures.  Europe.  %. 

Flowers  from  VI.  to  X. 

3.  S.  with  leaves  lanceolate^  flightly  dented,  flowers  ccgyptiaca. 
on  ^ footftalks.  Meliffa  perennis  of  Forfkael.  Egypt 

and  the  Canaries.  0.  Obf.  The  flowers  are  often 
tetrandrous. 

4.  S.  with  leaves  linear-oblong,  dent-pinnatifid,  ver -dentata* 
ticils  two-flowered,  fegments  of  the  calyx  blunt.  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.  b  • 

5.  S.  with  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  flowers  with  two  cretica. 
piftils,  calyxes  of  two  fegments.  Crete.  b  •  Obf. 

This  feems  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Salvia  officinalis. 

6.  S.  with  root-leaves  lyrated,  dented,  the  helmet lyrata, 
of  the  corollas  very  fhort. 

Var.  2.  Horminum  virginicum ,  with  leaves  wedge- 
oblong,  ftem  with  two  leaves.  N.  America.  %  . 

7.  S.  with  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  flightly  crenat- leucanlha* 
ed,  wrinkled,  flowers  verticil-fpiked,  calyxes  downy. 

Mexico.  2£. 

8.  S.  with  leaves  linear,  very  entire,  pubefeent,  habliziana 
feflile,  flowers  verticil-fpiked,  bradeas  ovate,  awl-point¬ 
ed.  Taurea.  If.  This  is  a  beautiful  plant. 

9.  S.  leaves  lanceol- ovate,  flightly  crenated,  verticils  officinalis i 
few-flowered,  calyx  dagger-pointed.  S.  of  Europe. 

10.  S.  with  leaves  heart-oblong,  crenated,  verticils grandiflo- 

many- flowered,  calyxes  acute.  b  •  rai 

11.  S.  downy,  leaves  on  footflalks,  very  Wrinkly, triloba. 
three-lobed,  the  middle  lobe  oblong  and  extended,  the 

fide  lobes  ovate  and  blunt.  Crete  and  Syria.  b  * 

12.  S.  with  leaves  heart-elliptical,  blunt,  downy ,pomifera9. 
flightly  crenate-wraved  on  the  margin,  verticils  crowd¬ 
ed,  calyxes  trifid,  blunt.  Crete  and  Syria.  b  • 

13.  S.  with  leaves  ovate- oblong,  doubly  ferrated  ;  urticifoli a» 
calyxes  three-dented,  higheft  fegment  three-dented. 

Virginia  and  Florida.  % .  Obf.  The  corollas  are 

fmall,  the  upper  lip  fliort,  the  piftil  longer  than  the 
upper  lip. 

14.  S.  with  leaves  ovate,  ferrated,  fpikes  flexible,  occidental 
bra&eas  heart-fhaped,  commonly  with  three  flowers,  lis. 
Caribbees.  % . 

15.  S.  with  leaves  heart-fhaped,  wrinkled,  crenated,  tilicefolia* 
and  equally  ferrated,  acute ;  calyxes  fmoothifh,  awned. 

%- 

1 6.  S.  with  leaves  heart-fhaped,  ferrated,  foft  *,  flowers fet'otina^ 
raceme-fpiked,  corollas  fcarcely  longer  than  the  calyx. 

17.  S.  with  leaves  heart-fhaped,  ftalk  thread-fhaped,/eW/tf. 
creeping,  fpikes  afeen ding,  Jamaica.  0. 

18.  S.  with  leaves  oblong  crenated,  helmet  of  the  viridise 
corollas  femicircular,  calyxes  fruit-bearing,  turned 
back.  Italy.  0. 

19.  S.  with  leaves  blunt,  crenated,  the  higheft  horminunu 
bratteas  barren  and  coloured,  and  larger.  Greece.  0 . 

20.  S.  with  leaves  oblong,  heart-fhaped,  wrinkled,  virgata, 
crenated  ;  hairs  of  the  ftem  and  calyx  glandular  at  the 

apex.  Armenia.  %. 

li.  S.  leaves  heart-fhaped,  wrinkled,  twice-ferrated  ffiylveflris* 
bra&eas  coloured,  fhorter  than  the  flower,  awFpointed  j 
hairs  of  the  ftem  and  calyx  Ample.  Europe.  2f . 

22.  S.  with  leaves  heart-fhaped,  lanceolate,  ferrated  nemorofa* 
and  plane  *,  bradleas  coloured,  the  loweft  lip  of  the  co¬ 
rolla  turned  back.  Auftria  and  Tartary.  If. 

23.  S.  with  leaves  heart-fhaped  and  dented,  in -fyrmca. 

M  2  ferior 
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ferior  leaves  repand  >  bra&eas  heart-fhaped,  fhort,  a- 
cute  y  calyxes  downy.  The  Levant.  b  . 

Vlfcofa .  24.  S.  with  leaves  oblong,  obtufe,  erofe-crenated, 

vifcid  j  flowers  in  verticils  \  bra6teas  heart-fhaped,  a- 
cute.  Italy.  % . 

let  mat  odes  25.  S.  with  leaves  heart-ovate,  wrinkled,  downy  \ 

calyxes  hifpid  y  root  knobby.  Italy  and  Iftria.  %  . 
bicolor .  26.  S.  with  leaves  ovate  erofe-dented  ;  flowers  nod¬ 

ding,  the  middle  fegment  of  the  lower  lip  of  the  co¬ 
rolla  hollow.  Barbary.  2/. 

indica .  27.  S.  with  leaves  heart-fhaped,  lateral,  a  little 

lobed,  the  higheft  leaves  feflile,  the  verticils  almoft  na¬ 
ked  and  very  remote.  India.  % . 
dominion .  28.  S.  with  leaves  heart-fhaped,  blunt,  crenated, 

and  fomewhat  downy  \  the  corolla  narrower  than  the 
calyx.  E.  Indies.  % . 

fcabra .  29.  S.  fcabrous,  with  leaves  ly rated,  dented  and 

wrinkled  \  Hem  panicle-branched.  C.  of  G.  Hope,  b  . 
runcinata.  30.  S.  fcabrous  \  leaves  runcina- pinnatifid  and  dent¬ 
ed  ;  flowers  fpiked  and  verticilled.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 
clandejlina  31.  S.  with  leaves  ferrated,  pinnatifid,  and  very 
much  wrinkled ,  fpike  blunt  ;  the  corollas  narrower 
than  the  calyx.  Italy  and  Africa.  3  . 
aujlriaca .  32.  S.  with  leaves  ovate,  heart-fhaped,  erofe-finu- 

ated  •,  the  root-leaves  on  footftalks  5  Hem  almoft  leaf- 
lefs  •,  the  ftamens  double  the  corolla  in  length.  Auftria, 
Hungary,  and  Moldavia.  %  . 

pijrenaica .  33.  S.  leaves  blunt  and  erofe  \  ftamens  twice  the 

corolla  in  length.  Pyrenees. 

difermas .  34.  S.  leaves  heart-oblong  erofe  \  the  ftamens  e- 

qualling  the  corolla.  Syria. 

rugofa.  35.  S.  leaves  heart-fhaped,  oblong-lanceolate,  erofe- 

crenated,  wrinkled,  a  little  hairy  5  the  ftamens  fhorter 
than  the  corolla.  C.  of  G.  Hope.  b  • 
nubia .  36.  S.  leaves  oblong,  nearly  heart-fhaped  \  the  fides 

unequal,  wrinkled,  crenated.  Africa.  %, 
nilotica ..  37.  S.  leaves  linuate,  angled,  crenate-dented  -y  the 

dents  of  the  calyx  fpinous }  the  angles  and  edge  of  the 
throat  ciliated.  Egypt.  % . 

mexicana*  38.  S.  leaves  ovate,  awl-pointed,  ferrated.  Mexico. 

h- 

amethysti -  39.  S.  leaves  heart-fhaped,  acute,  ferrated,  woolly 

na.  beneath  y  verticils  naked,  calyxes  trifid,  corollas  pu- 

befeent.  New  Granada.  b  • 

Julgens*  40.  S.  with  leaves  heart-fhaped,  acute,  crenated, 

wrinkled,  downy  beneath  my  verticils  naked,  calyxes  tri¬ 
fid,  helmet  of  the  corollas  villous.  Mexico.  %  . 
formofa .  41-.  S.  leaves  fomewhat  heart-fliaped,  the  helmet  of 

the  corollas  bearded,  the  calyxes  three-lobed,  ftem  be¬ 
coming  fhrubby.  Peru.  b  * 

tubiflora .  42.  S.  leaves  heart-fhaped,  crenated,  fomewhat 

hairy  j  calyxes  trifid,  corollas  very  long,  and  tubular  j 
ftamens  protruded.  Lima.  T? . 

longiftora .  43.  S.  leaves  ovate,  acute,  ferrated,  pubefeent }  ca¬ 

lyxes  trifid,  corollas  very  long,  tubular,  pubefeent  j  fta¬ 
mens  of  the  length  of  the  corolla.  Mexico.  %  .  Ob f 
The  corolla  of  this  and  the  preceding  is  fcarlet. 
coccinea .  44.  S.  leaves  heart-fhaped,  acute,  downy,  and  fer¬ 

rated  'y  the  corollas  double  the  length  of  the  calyx,  but 
narrower.  Florida.  b  • 

pfeudococ -  45.  S.  leaves  ovate,  acute,  ferrated,  unequal  at  the 

cinea*  bafe  \  ftem  hairy  $  corollas  double  the  length  of  the 
calyx.  S.  America.  b  • 

hiftpanica,  46.  S.  leaves  ovate )  leafftalks  dagger-pointed  j 
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fpikes  four-cornered,  imbricated  \  calyxes  trifid.  Q« 

Italy. 

47.  S.  lower  leaves  lyrated,  higheft  heart-fhaped,  abyjjinica% 
flowers  verticilled,  the  calyxes  dagger-pointed  and  ci¬ 
liated.  Africa.  % . 

48.  S.  leaves  heart-fhaped,  crenate-dented  \  verti-  verticilled 
cils  almoft  naked  5  ftyle  of  the  corolla  leaning  upon  theta, 
lower  lip.  Germany  and  Switzerland.  %  . 

49.  S,  leaves  heart-fhaped,  crenate-dented,  the  lower  napifolia^ 
ones  haftate  and  lyrated  *,  verticils  almoft  naked,  upper 

lip  fhorter.  Italy  and  France. 

50;.  S.  leaves  heart-fagittate,  ferrated,  and  acute. glutinofa* 
Europe.  %  .  Obf.  The  calyx  is  three-lobed  \  the  co¬ 
rolla  fickle-fhaped,  yellow,  dotted  with  brown  j  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  lower  lip  crenated. 

51.  S.  leaves  unequally  dented,  awl-pointed,  heart-  barrelieru 
fhaped,  angle-haftate  at  the  bafe  ;  verticils  almoft  na¬ 
ked.  Spain.  % . 

52.  S.  leaves  haftate-triangular,  oblong,  crenated, catiaricn* 

blunt.  Canaries.  b  •  fa* 

53.  S.  villous,  with  leaves  ovate,  dented,  ear-fhap-tfm’ta. 
ed  \  flowers  verticil-fpiked.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

54.  S.  leaves  roundifh,  ferrated,  truncated  at  th eqfricana* 
bafe  and  dented.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  b 

53.  S.  leaves  roundifh  and  very  entire,  truncated  vXaurea* 
the  bafe  and  dented.  C.  of  Good  Hope.  %  . 

56.  S.  leaves  elliptical,  almoft  quite  entire,  downy  \  colorata . 
the  limb  of  the  calyx  membranaceous  and  coloured. 

C.  of  G.  Hope.  . 

57.  S.  leaves  obovate-wedge-fhaped,  flightly  dented ypaniculata 
and  naked  \  ftem  fhrubby.  Africa.  b  • 

58.  S.  leaves  obovate  and  dented  5  calyxes  bell-fha- acetabu- 
ped,  forming  an  acute  angle,  hairy  \  ftem  fhrubby. lofa, 
Levant.  b  • 

59.  S.  leaves  oblong  and  repand  5  calyxes  thorny  yfpinofa . 
bra&eas  heart-fhaped,  dagger-pointed,  hollow.  Egypt. 

%• 

60.  S.  leaves  heart-fhaped,  erofe-dented  ;  calyxes tvigitana, 

thorny  y  bra&eas  very  entire,  heart-fhaped,  dagger-  , 
pointed,  hollow,  ciliated*  Africa.  b  •  Smell 

very  fetid. 

61.  S.  leaves  wrinkled,  heart-fhaped,  oblong,  vil -fclarea. 
lous,  ferrated  :  floral  bra&eas  longer  than  the  calyx, 
hollow,  awl-pointed.  Syria  and  Italy.  $. 

62 .  S.  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  ferrated ;  flowers involucra~ 
fpiked,  terminating,  the  largeft  braffeas  coloured,  ta. 

Mexico.  If. .  Ob/l  This  is  a  very  beautiful  plant  in 

the  number  and  magnitude  of  its  flowers. 

63.  S.  leaves  wrinkled,  pinnatifid,  woolly  5  the  high -cerato- 

eft  verticils  barren.  Perfia.  $  .  phylla . 

64.  S.  leaves  oblong,  gnawed,  woolly  5  verticils  eethiops. 
woolly  -y  brafteas  arched  downwards,  a  little  thorny. 

Var.  2.  with  laciniated  leaves.  Greece,  Africa,  and 
France.  g .  The  lower  lip  coheres  on  the  fore  part, 
and  forms  a  fack. 

65.  S.  leaves  lanceolate,  almoft  entire  *?  ftem  wool -phlomoi- 

ly-vifcous.  Spain.  des. 

66.  S.  leaves  oblong,  dent-angled,  woolly  ;  higheft  argentea* 
verticils  barren,  bra&eas  hollow.  Crete.  %.  This 
fpecies  connedls  the  fclarea  and  csthiops . 

67.  S.  leaves  pinnated  and  very  entire,  the  termi -vulnera- 

nating  leaflet  greateft.  Levant.  b  •  rifolia . 

68.  S.  leaves  pinnated,  pinnas  gnawed.  Crete  and pinnatQ*. 
the  Levant.  £ . 

69.  SL 
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Diantlria. 

incarnata . 

ro  fee  folia. 


japonic  a . 

ceratophyl- 
hides, 
forjkcdii . 

nutans . 

hajlata . 


hetonica . 
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69.  S.  leaves  pinnated  and  ferrated,  ftalks  procum¬ 
bent  and  hlrfute.  Levant.  0* .  Ob/.  The  ftem  Is  qua¬ 
drangular  ;  the  inferior  leaves  are  pinnated,  the  fupe- 
rior  ternate. 

70.  S.  leaves  pinnated,  hoary,  leaflets  ferrated,  ca¬ 
lyxes  ringent.  Armenia.  .  %  . 

71.  S.  leaves  twice  pinnated  and  fmooth.  Ja¬ 
pan.  ©.  #  #  . 

.  72.  S.  leaves  pinnatifid,  wrinkled,  villous  5  ftem  pa- 

nicled,  much  branched.  Sicily  and  Egypt.  d  . 

73.  S.  leaves  ly  re-ear  fhaped,  ftem  almoft  leaflefs, 
the  helmet  of  the  corolla  half  bifid.  The  Eaft.  %, 

74.  S.  leaves  heart-fliaped,  indiftin&ly  5-lobed  gnaw¬ 
ed,  ftem  roundifh,  racemes  nodding.  Ruflia.  %  . 

7 5.  S.  leaves  haftate-lanceolate,  crenated,  ftalk  al- 
moft  naked,  racemes  drooping.  Suppofed  a  native  of 
Ruflia. 

76.  S.  leaves  lanceolate  crenated,  ftem  almoft  naked, 
racemes  drooping.  Ruflia. 


64.  CoLLINSONIA. 

Cor.  unequal,  the  lower  lip  multifid,  hair-like.  Seed 
one,  perfe£L 

canadenjis  1.  C.  leaves  ovate,  and  ftems  fmooth.  North 

America. 

fcabriuf-  2.  C.  leaves  ovate,  and  fomewhat  lieart-fhaped,  and 
cula .  a  little  hairy  j  ftem  a  little  hairy  and  fcabrous.  Flo¬ 
rida.  % . 


65,  Morina. 

Cor.  unequal.  Cal.  of  the  fruit  I -leaved,  dented. 
Calyx  of  the  flower  bifid.  Seed  one,  crowned  with 
the  calyx  of  the  flower. 

perjica .  1..  Morina.  Perfia.  %  • 

66.  Sciuris. 

Cor.  unequal,  upper  lip  trifid,  inferior  bifid  and  fhorter. 
Stamens  are  five,  but  three  of  them  are  without  an¬ 
thers.  Capf.  five,  united  into  one  body,  with  one 
cell  and  one  feed. 


nromatica .  i.  Sciuris.  Guiana,  f 2  . 

67.  Globba. 

Cor.  equal,  trifid.  Cal.  fuperior,  trifid.  Capf.  ^cel¬ 
led.  Seeds  many. 

Imarantina .  1.  G.  Eaft  Indies.  %.  The  ftalk  is  Ample,  her¬ 

baceous.  The  leaves  alternate  on  foot-ftalks,  which 
are  membranaceous  (heathing,  the  (heaths  truncated  at 
the  apex. 

nutans .  2.  G.  fpike  terminating  and  pendulous,  leaves  el- 

lipfe-lanceolate.  Eaft  Indies. 

japonica .  3*  G.  raceme  terminating  and  drooping,  leaves 

fword-fhaped  entire.  Japan. 

uviformis .  4»  G.  with  a  lateral  fpike.  Eaft  Indies.  If  ; 


6S.  Lithophila. 

Cal.  three  fegments.  Cor.  3-petaledi  Nectary  two 
fegments.  Seed- vefiel  2- celled. 


mufeoides .  1.  Lith.  Navaza. 

69.  Linociera. 

Cal.  four  dented.  Cor.  four-petaled.  Ath.  conne£l- 
ing  the  two  oppofite  petals  to  the  bafe.  Berry 
2-celled,  cells  2-feeded.. 
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1.  Lin.  Thouinia  Ugu/lrina  of  Swartz.  Privet- like ligujlriua, 
Linociera.  Jamaica  and  Hifpaniola.  b  • 


70.  Ancistrum. 

Cal.  four  fegments.  Cor.  none.  Stigma  many-parted. 

Drupe  juicelefs,  hifpid,  i-celled. 

1.  A.  ftems  decumbent  )  leaflets  obovate,  equally^«§7/f- 
dented,  filky,  pubefeent  below  }  fpike  globular.  New forbee. 
Zealand.  %. 

2.  A.  ftalks  commonly  below  water,  fruitftalks  fcape-  lucidum. 
form,  fpikes  ovate  ;  leaflets  oblong,  very  entire,  acute, 
ufually  fafcicled.  Falkland  iflands.  %  . 

3.  A.  ftems  immerfed,  fruitftalks  fcapeform,  fpikes  latebrofum 
long,  leaflets  oblong,  cut,  villous,  fruits  armed  on  all  fides. 

C.  of  G.  Hope.  %  .  Ancijlrum  decumbens  of  Thunberg. 


71.  Aruna. 

Cal.  5-parted,  fegments  turned  back. 
Berry  1 -celled,  with  one  or  two  feeds. 

1.  Aru.  Guiana.  b  • 


Cor,  none. 


divaricata , 


Order  II.  DIGYNIA. 


72.  Anthoxanthum. 

Cal.  is  a  glume  of  two  valves,  and  contains  one  flower. 

Cor.  a  two-valved  awned  glume.  Seed  one. 

*  1.  A.  with  a  fpike  ovate  oblong,  the  florets^on  little  odoratum^ 
fruitftalklets  longer  than  the  awn.  Sweet-fcented  ver¬ 
nal  grafs.  Grows  in  meadows  and  paftures,  very  com¬ 
mon.  Flowers  in  V.  01 f:  This  grafs  gives  the 

fragrance  to  hay. 

2.  A.  a  linear  fpike  ;  florets  feflile,  longer  than  the  indicum . 
awn.  India.  It  approaches  neareft  to  the  genus  an¬ 
thoxanthum,  though  very  different  in  appearance,  and 

the  number  of  ftamens  do  not  agree. 

3.  A.  a  panicle  prefled  together,  awns  very  long,  crinitum* 
New  Zealand.  A  tall  fmooth  grafs,  the  corollinc  glume 
awned. 

4.  A.  fpike  pointed  one  way,  calyxes  hairy,  flo -avenaceum 
rets  with  a  long  twifted  awn.  Malabar.  It  has 

every  appearance  of  an  oat  ftalk  except  the  two  fta- 
mens, 

73.  Crypsis* 

Cal.  a  two-valved  glume  with  one  flower.  Cor.  a  two- 
valved  awnlefs  glume. 

1.  C.  Anthoxanthum  aculeatum  of  Lin.  Suppl.  Phleumaculeata , 
fchcenoides  of  Jacquin.  Phalaris  vaginiflora  of  Forfkael. 

V.  2.  Phleum  fchccnoides ,  with  fpikes  ovate  obvolute, 
leaves  very  fhort,  dagger-pointed,  ftem  clafping.  Si^ 
beria,  Spain,  Sicily.  ©.  * 

Order  III.  TRIGYNIA. 

74.  Piper,  Pepper . 

Cal.  none.  Cor.  none.  Berry  one  feed.* 

1.  P.  leaves  ovate,  about  7-nerved,  fmooth  fruitftalks/^^/;. 
very  fimpl£.  India.  h . 

2.  P.  leaves  ovate  oblongifh,  awl- pointed,  7-nerved,  hetle. 
fruitftalks  2-dented.  India.  h . 

3.  P.  leaves  obliquely  ovate  or  oblong,  veined  acute,  cubeba^ 
fpike  folitary  on  footftalks,  oppofite  to  the  leaves,  fruits 

on  fruitftalks.  Java  and  Guinea,  k  • 

4.  P* 
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4.  P.  leaves  obovate,  blunt,  veined  ;  fpike  Tingle  ter¬ 
minating.  Weft  Indies.  F?  . 

5.  P.  leaves  ovate,  nerved,  awl-pointed,  nerves  vil¬ 
lous.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

6.  P.  leaves  ovate,  fomewhat  (harp,  fcabrous  beneath, 
5  nerves  railed  beneath.  E.  and  W.  Indies. 

7.  P.  leaves  broad  ovate  with  5  nerves,  very  fmooth, 
of  different  colours  behind,  fpikes  flexible,  florets  re¬ 
mote.  Jamaica.  b  • 

8.  P.  with  leaves  ovate,  awd-pointed  oblique,  a  little 
heart-ihaped  at  the  bafe,  5-nerved  ;  fpikes  axillary  nod¬ 
ding.  b  . 

9.  P.  leaves  lanceol-ovate,  5-nerved,  wrinkled.  Ja¬ 
maica  and  Hifpaniola.  b  • 

10.  P.  leaves  heart-fhaped,  having  about  7  nerves, 
veined.  India.  b  • 

11.  P.  leaves  circular  heart-fhaped,  having  about  7 
nerves;  fruitftalks  terminating  Angle,  2-cleft;  Hem 
woody.  New  Zealand.  b  • 

12.  P.  leaves  heart-fhaped,  on  footflalks  feflile.  In¬ 
dia.  b  • 

33.  P.  leaves  heart-fliaped,  awl-pointed,  many-ner- 
ved  ;  fpikes  axillary,  Angle,  very  fhort,  on  footflalks 
fpreading  very  much.  S.  Sea  iflands.  b  • 

14.  P.  leaves  circular-heart- fliaped,  nine-nerved  ; 
fpikes  axillary, aggregate, on  footflalks.  S.Seaiflands.  b  • 

15.  P.  leaves  heart-fliaped,  9-nerved,  netted.  Mar- 
tinico  and  Caraccas.  b  •  It  feems  a  variety  of  the 
reticulaium . 

16.  P.  leaves  heart-fliaped,  feven-nerved,  netted. 
Martinico,  Brafll,  and  Hifpaniola.  b  • 

17.  P.  leaves  oblong-ovate,  awl-pointed,  unequal  at 
the  bafe,  veined  ;  fpikes  Angle,  axillary,  hooked  at  the 
end.  Jamaica.*  b  • 

18.  P.  leaves  ellipfe-ovate,  awhpointed,  fmooth,  un¬ 
equal  at  the  bafe,  veined  ;  leaf-flalks  appendiculate, 
fpikes  axillary  and  Angle.  Jamaica  and  Martinico. 

h- 

19.  P.  leaves  oblong  awl-pointed,  oblique,  many 
nerved  or  veined,  fmooth  ;  ftem  and  branches  kneed. 
Jamaica.  b  • 

20.  P.  Arfl  herbaceous,  then  woody ;  leaves  oblong 
awl-pointed,  oblique,  many  nerved  or  veined,  fmooth, 
coriaceous  ;  ftem  and  branches  warted.  P.  tubercula - 
turn  of  Jacquin.  Jamaica  and  Guinea.  b  • 

21.  P.  leaves  ovate,  awl-pointed,  oblique,  hirfute 
wrinkled ;  nerves  (or  veins)  alternate,  fpikes  ere£L 
Jamaica.  "b  • 

22.  P.  leaves  lanceol-ovate,  oblique  at  the  bafe, 

fmooth,  gloffy.  Jamaica.  b  • 

23.  P.  leaves  heart-fliaped,  on  footflalks  ;  ftem  her¬ 
baceous.  S.  America. 

24.  P.  herbaceous,  ftem  ere6t,  and  a  little  Ample  ; 
leaves  ovate-roundifli  acute,  without  veins  beneath  ; 
fpikes  axillary.  Jamaica.  b  • 

25.  P.  herbaceous,  fomewhat  erc&  ;  leaves  roundifh 
on  very  flender  leaf-flalks,  rough-haired  above. 

26.  P.  herbaceous,  Ample  decumbent ;  leaves  2- 
ranked,  ovate,  veinlefs,  ciliated  on  the  margin  ;  fpike 
afeending.  Jamaica.  0. 

27.  P.  herbaceous,  leaves  lanceol-ovate,  nerved, 
flefliy  ;  ftem  a  little  ere&.  S.  America.  %, 

28.  P.  leaves  in  threes,  lanceolate,  awl-pointed,  3- 
nerved,  ciliated,  dotted  below.  Caraccas.  %  . 

3 
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29.  P.  fub* herbaceous  ;  leaves  lanceol-ovate,  ftem-  amplexi - 
clafping,  nerved,  flefliy  ;  ftem  ere£t,  Ample.  Eaft  In- cauie. 
dies.  a;. 

30.  P.  leaves  alternate,  obovate,  commonly  3-ner -pallicunu 
ved  ;  fpikes  Angle,  ufually  terminating.  Society 
iflands. 

3 1.  P.  with  leaves  obovate  and  nervelefs.  South  obtufifo. 

America.  Hum. 

32.  P.  leaves  obovate  and  retufe.  Cape  of  Good  retufum. 
Hope. 

33.  P.  herbaceous,  with  leaves  ovate,  awl-pointed  \glabellurn% 
ftem  declining,  taking  root,  much  branched.  Ja¬ 
maica. 

34.  P.  herbaceous  with  leaves  ovate,  acute  ;  ftem fcandens , 
taking  root,  Ample,  afeending.  Jamaica. 

35.  P.  herbaceous,  with  leaves  roundifli-acute,  plan e,ferpenst 
of  different  colours  ;  ftem  creeping.  Jamaica. 

36.  P.  herbaceous,  with  leaves  inverfely  heart-fliaped,  cordifo - 

plano-convex,  flefliy  ;  ftem  creeping.  Jamaica.  Hum. 

37.  P.  herbaceous,  with  leaves  circular,  convex-  nuniniula* 
concave;  ftem  threadlike,  creeping,  taking  root,  la- r  folium, 
maica. 

38.  P.  herbaceous,  with  leaves  roundifh,  plane,  rotundi- 
fleftiy  ;  ftem  threadlike  and  creeping.  S.  America,  folium. 

39.  P.  leaves  target-ftiaped  ovate.  St  Domingo.  maculofum 

40.  P.  leaves  target-ftiaped,  circular  heart-fliaped, peltatum, 
blunt  repand  ;  fpikes  umbelled.  St  Domingo.  %  . 

41.  P.  leaves  fomewhat  target-ftiaped,  circular- fubpelta- 
heart-ftiaped,  awl-pointed  ;  fpikes  umbelled.  Am-te. 
boyna.  %  • 

42.  P.  leaves  ovate,  awl-pointed,  fpikes  conjugate,  diflachyonS 
ftem  taking  root.  S.  America,  of. 

43.  P.  leaves  circular  heart-fliaped,  awl-pointed,  umbella* 
veined,  fpikes  umbelled  5  ftem  ere6t,  furrowed,  pu-  turn. 
befeent.  Eaft  Indies.  %. 

44.  P.  leaves  in  threes  and  roundifh.  America.  trifolium . 

45.  P.  leaves  verticilled  in  threes  or  fours,  elliptical, perejkiaf\ 
three-nerved,  fmooth  ;  fpike  terminating  Angle,  ftem  /ium, 
fpotted.  !(..  Venezuela. 

46.  P.  leaves  verticilled,  rhomb-ovate,  very  entire, polyjla* 
on  footflalks,  three-nerved,  pubefeent.  Jamaica.  %.  chion . 

47.  P.  leaves  in  fours,  wedge-fhaped,  obovate,  emar -quadrifo' 

ginate,  almoft  feflile  ;  ftem  ere£L  S.  America.  lium. 

48.  P.  leaves  verticilled  in  fours,  elliptical,  blunt,  verticilk • 

3-nerved.  Jamaica.  0.  turn. 

49.  P.  leaves  verticilled,  commonly  in  fours,  oblong, Jiellatum- 
awl-pointed,  3-nerved.  Jamaica.  % .  Obf.  This  fpecies 
differs  from  the  verticil l a  turn  in  having  leaves  awl- 
pointed,  and  fpikes  three  times  longer. 

50.  P.  leaves  in  fours,  rhombous,  flefhy,  turned  back  reflexum . 
and  fpreading  ;  ftem  creeping.  E.  Indies.  Cape  of 

Good  Hope.  Piper  tetrapliyllum  of  Forfter. 

51.  P.  leaves  in  fours,  almoft  feflile  oblong,  nerve- pulchellun 
lefs,  very  entire  ;  fpikes  terminating.  Jamaica.  7/ . 

52.  P.  herbaceous,  with  leaves  linear  blunt,  th efiliforme* 
higheft  verticilled,  the  ftem  threadlike  and  creeping. 

Jamaica.  Obf.  It  is  remarkable  that  of  the  52  fpecies 

of  piper  here  deferibed,  21  fpecies  are  natives  of  Ja¬ 
maica. 


In  the  clafs  Diandria  are , 


39  Genera,  which  include  299  Species ;  29  fpecies 
are  found  in  Britain. 


CLASSIS 


nandria. 


BOTANY. 


CLASSIS  III. 

TRIANDRIA. 

Ordo  I.  MONOGYNIA. 

Se£t.  I.  Flores  fuperi . 

*  75.  Valeriana.  Cor.  5-fida  baft  gibba.  Sem. 
unicum. 

84.  Melothria.  Cor.  5-fida  rotata.  Bacca  tri- 
locularis. 

*  92.  Crocus.  Cor.  6-partita,  ere&o-patula.  Stig. 
convoluta  colorata- 

95.  Antholyza.  Cor.  6-fida  tubulofa  recurvata  : 
laciniis  inaequalibus. 

94.  Gladiolus.  Cor.  6-partita  tubulofa  :  laeiniis 
fubaequalibus,  fuperioribus  convergentibus. 

*  97.  Iris.  Cor.  6*partita  ,  laciniis  alternis  reflexis. 
Stip.  petaloideum. 

93.  Ixia.  Cor.  6-partita  patens.  Stig.  tria  fim- 
plicia. 

96.  Aristea.  Cor.  6-petala.  StyL  declinatus. 
Stig.  infundibuliforme  hians. 

98.  Mortea.  Cor.  6-petala  5  petalis  alternis  inse- 
qualibus  patentibus. 

100.  Dilatris,  Cor.  6-petala  hirfuta.  Fil.  ter¬ 
bium  reliquis  minus.  Stigma  (implex. 


Se£L  II.  Flores  inferh 

101.  Witsenia.  Cor.  6-partita  cylindrica.  Stig. 
emarginatum.  Cal.  o. 

99.  Marcia.  Cor.  6-partita  :  laciniis  alternis  du- 
plo  minoribus.  Stigma  petaloideum  trifidum  laciniis 
indivifis.  Cal.  o. 

103.  WachenDORFIA.  Cor.  6-petalis  insequalis. 
Cal.  o. 

HjEMODORUM.  Cor.  6-petala,  tria  interiora  fupra 
medium  llaminifera.  Stigma  obtufum.  Cafp.  infera 
trilocularis. 

102.  Xiphidium.  Cor.  6-petala  cequalis.  Cal.  o. 

104.  Commelina.  Cor.  6-petala  :  Petala  3  f.  4  ca- 
lyciformibus.  Ne&.  cruciata  pedicellata. 

76.  Oxybaphus.  Cor.  5-dentata  infundibuliformis. 
Cal.  3-fid.  Nux  5-gona  calyce  alata  ! 

78.  Macrolobium.  Cor.  5-petala  inmqualis.  Cal. 
duplex :  exterior  2-phyU.  inter.  5-dentatus.  Legu- 
men. 

79.  Rohria.  Cor.  5-petala  inaequalis.  Cal.  5-par¬ 
ti  tus.  Stig.  3.  revoluta.  Capf. 

89*  Hippocratea.  Cor,  6-petala.  Cal.  5-partit# 
Capf.  3,  bivalves. . 


CLASS  III. 

TRIANDRIA. 

Order  I.  MONOGYNIA. 

Se£t.  I.  The  Flowers  inferted  above  the  Germen. 

*  75.  V.  Cor.  5-cleft,  gibbous  at  the  bafe.  Seed  1. 

84.  M.  Cor.  5-cleft,  wheel-fhaped.  Berry  3-cell- 
ed. 

*  92.  C.  Cor.  6-parted  equal.  Stigma  convolute. 

95.  A.  Cor.  6-cleft  tubular,  arched  downwards  5 
the  fegments  unequal. 

94.  G.  Cor.  6-parted  and  tubular  j  the  fegments 
nearly  equal,  the  higher  fegments  converging. 

*  97.  I.  Cor.  6-parted,  petals  alternate,  turned  back. 
Stigma  petaliform. 

93.  I.  Cor.  6-parted  and  fpreading.  The  ftigmas 
three  and  fimple. 

96.  A.  Cor.  6-petaled.  Style  declining.  Stigma 
funnel-ftiaped  and  gaping. 

98.  M.  Cor.  6-petaled  5  the  petals  alternate,  une¬ 
qual  and  fpreading. 

100.  D.  Cor.  6-petaled  and  hirfute.  The  third 
filament  lefs  than  the  reft.  Stigma  fimple. 

Plants  refembling  thofe  belonging  to  other  clafies. 

I.  Boerhaavia  excelfa,  repatida  chcerophjlloides^  plum- 
baginea .  VI.  Pontederia  limofa. 

Se£t.  II.  The  Flowers  inferted  below  the  Germen . 

101.  W.  Cor.  6-parted  and  cylindrical.  Stigma 
emarginated.  Cal.  none. 

99.  M.  Cor.  6  parted  ;  the  alternate  fegments 
half  the  fize  of  the  reft.  Stigma  petal-lhaped,  3-cleft, 
the  fegments  not  divided.  Cal.  none. 

103.  W.  Cor.  6-petaled,  unequal.  Cal.  o. 

H.  Cor.  6-petaled,  the  three  interior  petals  ftami- 
niferous  above  the  middle.  Stigma  obtufe.  Capf. 
inferior  and  3 -celled. 

102.  X.  Cor.  6-petaled,  equal.  Cal.  o. 

I04  P*  Cor.  6-petaled  •  petals  3  or  4,  calyxform. 
Ne£l.  cruciform  and  on  the  fruitftalklet. 

76.  O.  Cor.  5-, dented,  funnel-fhaped.  Cal.  5- 
cleft.  Nut  5-angled,  winged  at  the  calvx. 

78.  M.  Cor.  5-petaied,  unequal.  Cal.  double,  the 
exterior  calyx  2-leaved,  the  interior  one  5-dented.  A 
legume. 

79.  R,  Cor.  5-pctaled,  unequal.  Cal.  5-parted. 
Stigmas  three,  rolled  back. 

89.  H.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Cal.  5-parted.  Capf. 
three,  2-valved. 

90.  Tonsella. 


B  O  T 

90.  ToKSELLA.  Cor.  5-petala.  Cal.  5-partit.  Nedl. 
urceolatum.  Bacca  i-locul,  4-fperraa. 

87.  Lokflikgia.  Cor.  5-petala.  Cal.  5-phyllus. 
Capf.  i-locularis. 

83.  WillichIa.  Cor.  4-fida.  Cal.  4-fidus.  Capf. 

2- locularis. 

105.  Callisia.  Cor.  3-petala.  Cal.  3-phyllus. 
Capf.  2-locularis. 

106.  SYENA.  Cor.  3-petala.  Cal.  3-phyllus.  Cap.. 

3- valvis  unilocularis. 

80.  Rumphia.  Cor.  3  petals.  Cal.  3-fidus.  Dru- 
pa  nuce  3-loculari. 

91.  FissiLIA.  Cor.  3-petala  cohaerens :  petalis  2, 
bifidis.  Cal.  urceolatus  integer.  Stam.  8  )  quorum 
5  flerilia.  Nux  i-fperma. 

81.  Cneorum.  Cor.  3-petala.  Cal.  3-dentatus. 

Bacca  3-cocca.  e 

107.  Xyris.  Cor.  3-petala.  Cal.  2-valvis.  Capf. 
3 -locular  is. 

82.  ComoclaDIA.  Gor.  4-partita.  Cal.  3-partitus. 
Stylus  o.  Drupa. 

77.  OLAX.  Cor.  3-fida.  Cal.  integer.  Gians. 

8 5.  Rotala.  Cor.  o.  Cal.  3-dentatus.  Capf.  3- 
locul. 

86.  Ortegia.  Cor.  0.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Capf.  1- 
locul. 

88.  Polycnemum.  Cor.  0.  Cal.  5-phyll.  fubtus 
g-phyll.  Sem.-i. 


Seel.  III.  Flores  gratninei ;  valvulis  glum a  calycitut . 

*  ill.  ScHOENUS.  Cor.  o.  Cal.  paleis  fafciculatis. 
Sem.  fubrotundum. 

*  1 1 2.  Cyperus.  Cor.  0.  Cal.  paleis  diftichis.  Sem. 

nudum.  t  . 

*  1 13.  Scirpus.  Cor.  o.  Cal.  paleis  imbricatis. 
Sem.  nudum. 

*  1 15.  ERIOPHORUM.  Cor.  O.  Cal.  paleis  imbrica- 
tis.  Sem.  lana  cin£lum. 

no.  Mapania.  Cor.  o.  Cal.  6-valvis.  Involucre 
triphyllum. 

1 1 7.  Nardus.  Cor.  bivalvis.  Cal.  o.  Sem.  tec¬ 
tum. 

1 14.  Miegia.  Cor.  2-valvis,  Cal.  2-valvis.  Ne&. 

1 - valve  germen  involvens. 

109.  Kyllingia.  Cor.  2  valvis.  Cal.  2-valvis. 
Ament,  imbricatum. 

1 19.  Cenchrus.  Cor.  2-valvis.  -Cal.  2-valvis.  In- 
volucr.  3  f.  4-florum  laciniatum  echinatum. 

1 1 8.  Lygeum.  Cor,  3-valvis.  Cal.  fpatha.  Nux 

2- locularis, 

1 16.  Pommereuma.  Cor.  3  f.  4-bi valvis  ariftatae. 
Cal.  turbinatus  bivalvis. 

108.  Fuirena.  Cor,  3-valvis.  Xal.  o.  Ament. 
Jmbricat.  fquamis  ariftatis. 

Ordo  II.  DIGYNIA, 

127.  PaKICUM.  Cal.  3-vaivis;  tettio  dorfali  mi- 
«orb 


ANY.  Triandria. 

90.  T.  Cor.  5-petaled.  ,  Cal.  5-parted.  Ne£t. 
pitcher-fhaped.  Berry  1 -celled,  and  4-feeded. 

87.  L.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Cal  5-leaved.  Capf.  I- 
celled. 

83.  W.  Cor.  4-cleft.  Cal.  4-cleft.  Capf.  2-celled. 

105.  C.  Cor.  3-petaled.  Cal.  3-leaved.  Capf.  2- 
celled. 

106.  S.  Cor.  3-petaled.  Cal.  3-leaved.  Capf.  I- 
celled,  3-valved. 

80.  R.  Cor.  3-petaled.  Cal.  3-cleft.  Drupe  with 
nut,  3 -celled. 

91.  F.  Cor.  three  petals  cohering  •,  two  petals  2-cleft. 

Cal.  pitcher-ihaped,  entire.  Stam.  eight,  of  which  5 
are  barren  ;  the  nut  i-feeded. 

81.  C.  Cor.  3-petaled.  Cal.  3-dented.  Berry  3- 
grained. 

107.  X.  Cor.  2-petaled.  Cal.  2-valved.  Capf.  3- 
celled. 

82.  C.  Cor.  3 -parted.-  Cal.  3-parted.  Style  none. 

A  drupe. 

77.  O.  Cor.  3-cleft.  Cal.  entire. 

85.  R.  Cor.  none.  Cal.  3-dented.  Capf.  3-celled. 

86.  O.  Cor.  none.  Cal.  5-leaves.  Capf.  i-celled. 

88.  P,  Cor.  none.  Cal.  5-leaved.  Seed  one. 

Plants  of  other  claffes  refembling  thefe  are  thus  clafTed. 

-f  VI.  Tradefcantia  multiflora .  V.  Hirtella  triandria. 

IV,  Fagara  fpinofa,  acuminata . 

Seft.  III.  Grafts.  '  The  glumes  of  the  calyx  valved. 

*  in.  S.  Glumes  chaffy,  crowded,  the  exterior  one 
barren.  Seeds  roundifh. 

*  1 1 2.  C.  Glumes  chaffy,  tiled  in  two  ranks. 

*  1 13.  S.  Glumes  chaffy,  tiled  on  all  Tides. 

*  1 1 5.  E.  Glumes  chaffy,  tiled  on  all  iides.  Seed 
furrounded  with  very  long  wool. 

no.  M.  Cor.  o.  Cal.  6-valved.  Involucre  3 -leaved. 

1 1 7.  N.  Cor.  a  2-valved. glume. 

1 14.  M.  Cor.  2-valved.  Ne£t.  i-valved,  inclofing 
the  germen. 

109.  K.  Cor.  2-valved.  Cal.  2-valved.  Ament, 
imbricated. 

1 19.  C.  Cor.  2-valved.  Cal.  2-valved.  Involucre 
3  or  4  flowered,  laciniated  and  echinated. 

1 18.  L.  Cor.  2-valved.  Cal.  a  fpathe.  Nut  2-celled, 

1 16.  P.  Cor.  3  or.4  bivalve,  awned.  Cal.  top-fliapei 
bivalve. 

108.  F.  Cor.  3 -valve.  Cal.  o.  Ament,  imbricated, 
the  feales  awned. 

Order  II.  DIGYNIA. 

127.  P.  Cal,  i-yalved,  the  third  valve  leaff. 


i2o.  Cornucopia 


Triandria.  &  ^  1 

1 20.  Cornucopia.  Cal.  2-valvis.  Cor.  i-valvis. 
Involacrum  commune  i-pbyllum  multiflorum. 

146.  Aristida.  Cal.  2-valvis.  Cor.  i-valvis,  apice 
ariftis  tribus. 

*  129.  Alopecurus.  Cal.  2-valvis.  Cor.  i-valvis9 
apice  fimplici. 

*  128.  Phleum.  CaL  2-valvis,  truncatus,  mucrona- 
tus,  feflilis. 

*  125.  Phalaris.  Cal.  2-valvis  :  valvis  carinatis  ae- 
qualibus,  corollam  includentibus. 

126.  Paspalum.  Cal.  2-valvis:  valvis fubrotundis 
figura  corollae. 

*  130.  Milium.  Cal.  2-valvis :  valvis  ventricofis  co¬ 
rolla  majoribus,  fubcequalibus. 

*  13 1.  Agrostis.  Cal.  2-valvis:  valvis  acutis  co¬ 
rolla  brevioribus. 

*  13*7.  Dactylis.  Cal.  2-valvis  :  valva  majore  lon- 
giore  compreffa  carinata. 

*  141.  Stipa.  Cal.  2-valvis.  Cor.  arifta  terminali 
inarticulata. 

143.  Laguros.  Cal.  2-valvis  villofus.  Cor.  ariftis 
2  terminalibus  et  I  dorfali. 

122.  Saccharum.  Cal.  2-valvis,  lanugine  extus 
veftitus.  Cor.  2-valvis. 

1 21.  Muhlenbergia.  Cal.  i-valvis.  Cor.  2-val¬ 
vis. 

123.  Perotis.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  2-valvis,  lanugine  ex¬ 
tus  veftita. 

124.  Leersia.  Cal.  o.  Cor.  2-valvis  claufa. 


Seft.  II.  Flores  bifioriy  vagt. 

*  132.  Air  a.  Cal.  bivalvis.  Flofculi  abfque  rudi- 
mento  tertii. 

*  133.  Melica.  Cal.  2-valvis.  Rudimentum  tertii 
inter  flofculos. 

Holcus.  Cal.  2-valvis.  Cor.  ariftata. 


Se£C  III.  Flores  mulilflort ,  vagi, 

136.  Uni  ola.  Cal.  multi  valvis,  carinatus. 

*  135.  Briza.  Cal.  2-valvis.  Cor.  cordata  :  valvis 
ventricofis. 

134*  Roa.  Cal.  2-valvis.  Cor.  ovata  :  valvis  acu- 
tiurculis. 

*  139.  Festuca.  Cal.  2-valvis.  Cor.  oblonga :  val* 
vis  mucronatis. 

*  140.  Bromus.  Cal.  2-valvis.  Cor.  oblonga:  val- 
ris  Tub  apice  ariftatis. 

*  142.  A  vena.  Cal.  2-valvis.  Cor.  oblonga  :  valvis 
dorfo  arifta  contorta. 

*  144.  Arundo.  Cal.  2-valvis.  Cor.  baft  lanata, 
mutica. 

143.  Pappopi-iorum.  Cal.  2-valvis.  Cor.  2-val¬ 
vis  multi-ariftata. 
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120.  C.  Cal.  2-valved.  Cor.  i-valved.  Common 
involucre  1 -leaved,  many  flowered. 

146.  A.  Cal.  2-valved.  Cor.  i-valved,  3  ajvns  at 
the  apex. 

*  129.  A.  Cal.  2-valved,  Con  i-valved,  the  apex 
ft  m  pie. 

*  128.  P.  Cal.  2  valved,  truncated,  dagger-pointed 
and  feftile. 

*  125.  P.  Cal.  2-Valved  ;  the  valves  keeled,  equal, 
enclosing  the  corolla. 

126.  P.  Cal.  2-valved  5  the  valves  roundifh,  of 
the  figure  of  the  corolla. 

*130.  M.  Cal.  2-valved  ;  the  valves  Ventricofe, 
greater  than  the  corolla,  nearly  equal. 

*  131.  A.  Cal.  2-valved;  valves  acute,,  iliorter  than 
the  corolla.  Stigmas  feathered. 

*  137.  D.  Cai.  2- valved,  flattened  ;  the  greater 
valve  keel-fhaped. 

*  141.  S.  Cal.  2-valved »  Cor.  with  terminating 
aWn,  jointed  at  the  bafe. 

143.  L.  Cal.  2-valved,  awns  villous. 

122.  S.  Cal.  2-valved,  covered  with  down  on  the 
outfide.  Cor.  2-valved. 

121.  M.  Cal.  i-valved.  Cor.  2-valved. 

123.  P>  Cal.  0.  Cor.  2-valved,  covered  with  down 
on  the  outfide. 

124.  L.  Cal.  o.  Cor.  2-valved,  fhut. 

Plants  belonging  to  the  third  Se£t.  of  this  order  re«* 
fembling  tbefe.  > 

Arundo  epigeios ,  calamagrojlis ,  arenaria, 

Se£t.  II.  Flowers  fcatteredy  2  in  each  calyx, 

*'  132.  A.  Cal.  2-valved.  Florets  without  the  ru¬ 
diments  of  a  third. 

*  133.  M.  Cal.  2-valved,  commonly  2  flowered,  with 
the  rudiments  of  a  third. 

H.  Cal.  2-valved.  Cor.  awned. 

Plant  refembling  thefe. 

Tripfacujn  h  erinaphro  ditum, 

Se&.  III.  Flowers  fcatteredy  many  in  each  calyx . 

136.  U.  Cal.  many-valved,  keeled. 

*  135.  B.  Cal.  2-valved.  Cor.  bellied,  valves  heart- 
fliaped,  blunt.  Seed  adhering  to  the  corolla. 

*  134.  P.  Cal.  2^valved»  Cor.  valves  ovate,  a  little 
fharp,  awnlefs. 

*  139.  F.  Cal.  2-valved.  Spikelet  oblong,  glumes 
(harp-pointed. 

*  140.  B.  Cal.  2-valved.  Spikelet  oblong,  glumes 
awned  under  the  apex,  the  inner  one  ciliated. 

*  142.  A.  CaL  2-valved.  .  Cor.  a  glume,  roundifh, 
awned  on  the  back.  Awn  contorted. 

*  144*  A.  Cal.  2-valved.  Florets  furrounded  by 
permanent  wool.  Awnlefs. 

145.  P.  Cal.  2-%'alved.  Cor.  2-valved  with  many 
awns. 

N  153.  Lappago* 
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153.  Lafpago,  Cal.  fubtrivalvis.  Cor.  2-valvis 
refupinata. 


Se£t.  IV'.  Spicatiy  reeeptaculo  fubulaio. 

*  148.  Rdttboellia.  Cal.  1 -floras  rachi  adpref- 
fus. 

*  150.  Secale.  Cal.  biflorus. 

*  152.  Trixicum.  Cal.  multiflorus. 

*  1 51.  Hordeum.  Involucr.  hexaphyllum  triflorum. 
Flos  fimplex. 

*  149.  Elymus.  Involucr.  tetraphyllum  biflorum. 
Flos  compofltus. 

*  147.  Lolium.  Involucr.  monophyllum,  uniflorum. 
Flos  compofltus. 

*  138.  Cynosurus.  Involucr.  monophyllum,  late- 
rale.  Flos  compofltus. 


Ordo  III.  TRIGYNIA. 

Seft.  I.  Flores  infers . 

*  157.  Holosteum.  Cor.  5-petala.  Cal.  5-phyllus. 
Capf.  apice  dehifcens. 

*  159.  PoLYCARPON.  Cor.  5-petala.  Cal.  5-phyl« 
lus.  Capf.  3-valvis. 

164.  Lechea.  Cor.  3-petala.  Cal.  5-phyllus. 

Capf.  3-cocca. 

*  154.  Eriocaulon.  Cor.  3-petala.  Cal.  compoflt. 
Sem.  1,  coronatum. 

*  155.  Montia.  Cor.  i-petala.  Cal.  2-phyllus. 

Capf.  3-valvis,  3-fperma. 

161*  Mollugo.  Cor.  nulla.  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Capf. 
3-locularis. 

162.  Minuartia.  Cor.  nulla.  Cal.  5-phyllus. 
Capf.  i-locularis,  polyfperma. 

163.  Queria.  Cor.  nulla.  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Capf. 
3  -celled. 

158.  Koenigia.  Cor.  nulla.  Cal.  3-phyllus.  Sem. 
3,  ovatum. 


Seft.  II.  Flores  fuperu 

360.  Donatia.  Cor.  polypetala.  Cal.  3-phyllus. 
156.  Proserpinaca.  Cor.. nulla.  Cal.  3-partitus. 
Setn.  1,  triloculare. 


A  N  Y. 

IJ3‘  L- 

Da&ylis  glomerata . 

Seft.  IV.  Flowers  fpiked  on  an  awl fh  aped  receptacle*. 

*  148.  R.  Cal.  1 -flowered,  prefled  to  the  fpine. 

*  150.  S.  Cal*  2-flowered. 

*  152.  T.  Cal.  2-valved,  folitary,  many-flowered* 
Spine  toothed. 

*  15 1.  H.  Cal.  2-valved,  3-fold,  i-flowered. 

*  149.  E.  Cal.  2-valved,  aggregate,  many-flowered* 

*  147.  L.  Cal.  i-leaved,  fixed,  many-flowered. 

*  138.  C.  Cal.  2-valved.  Partial  receptacle  on  one 
fide,  leafy..  * 

Order  III.  TRIGYNIA. 

Se£t.  I.  Flowers  inferted  below  the  germen . 

*  157.  H.  Cal.  5-leaved.  Petals  5-gnawed.  Capf* 
almoft  cylindrical,  opening. 

*  159.  P.  Cal.  5-leaved.  Petals  5.  Capf.  3-valvedf- 
many-feeded.. 

164.  L.  Cal.  5-leaved.  Cor.  of  3  petals.  Capf* 
3-celled. 

*  154,  E.  Cor.  of  3  equal  petals.  Stamens  above 
the  germen. 

*  155.  M.  Cal.  2-leaved.  Cor.  i-petaled.  Capf. 
3-valved  and  3-flded. 

161.  M.  Cor.  none.  Cal.  5-leaved.  Capf.  3-cel- 
led. 

162.  M.  Cor.  none.  Cal.  5*leaved.  Capf.  1 -cel¬ 
led,  many-feeded. 

163.  Q.  Cor.  none.  Cal.  5-leaved.  Capf.  1 -cei¬ 
led. 

158.  K.  Cor.  none.  Cal.  3-leaved.  Seed  i?,o- 
vate. 

Plant  refemblingi 
Til  Ice  a. 

Seft.  II.  Flowers  inferted  above  the  germen* 

160.  D.  Cor.  many-petaled.  Cal.  3 -leaved. 

156.  P.  Cor.  none.  Cal.  3-parted.  Seed  1, 
celled. 


rubra* 


Order  I.  MONOGYNIA. 

75.  Valeriana,  or  Valerian . 

No  calyx.  Cor.  monopetalOus,  hence  bulging  at  the 
bafe.  Superior. 

1.  V.  with  tailed  flowers  5  leaves  fpear-fhaped,.  very, 
entire.  % . 


2.  V.  tailed  flowers  5  leaves  very. entire,  flrap-fhaped^^-^^ 

S*  of  Europe.  lia . 

3.  V.  monandrous  flowers  ;  leaves  with  winged  clefts.^ Icitram 
Portugal  and  the  Eaft.  0. 

*  4.  V.  flowers  ftaminiferous  and  piflilliferous  on  diffe-  dioica. 
rent  plants,,  with  very  entire  winged  leaves,  it . 

5.  V.  triandrous  flowers,  with  leaves  winged,  and ,capenfis*\ 
florets  oval-toothed.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 


2' 
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officinalis.  *  6.  V.  leaves  all  winged  and  toothed. — It  is  this  fpe- 
cies  which  is  in  fo  much  repute  as  a  medicine.  The 
root  has  a  ftrong,  but  not  an  agreeable  fmell.  Its 
tafte  is  warm,  bitterifh,  and  fubacrid.  It  communi¬ 
cates  its  properties  to  wine,  water,  and  fpirit  ;  but  it 
is  beft  in  fubftance,  and  may  be  taken  from  half  a 
drachm  to  two  drachms  for  a  dofe.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  its  poflfeffing  antifpafmodic  virtues  in  an  eminent  de¬ 
gree.  It  is  often  preferibed  with  advantage  in  hyfteri- 
cal  cafes,  and  inflanees  are  not  wanting  where  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  removed  fome  obftinate  epilepfies.  In 
habitual  coftivenefs  it  is  an  excellent  medicine,  and  fre¬ 
quently  loofens  the  bowels  when  other  flronger  purga¬ 
tives  have  been  tried  in  vain.  Cows  eat  the  leaves. 
Sheep  are  not  fond  of  them.  Cats  are  greatly  delight¬ 
ed  with  the  roots.  Rats  are  faid  to  be  equally  fond  of 
them,  and  that  the  rat-catchers  employ  them  to  draw 
the  rats  together. 

pliu.  7.  V.  with  flem  leaves  winged,  thofe  i fluing  from  the 

root  undivided.  Europe.  1£. 

tripteris .  8.  V.  toothed  leaves,  thofe  rifing  from  the  root  un¬ 

divided  ;  thofe  of  the  ftem  in  threes,  oval-oblong. 
Alps.  %. 

montana .  9.  V.  leaves  oval-oblong,  nearly  tooth-fhaped  with 

an  undivided  ftem. 

celtica .  10.  V.  leaves  oval-oblong,  obtufe,  very  entire.  The 


tuberofa . 

Jaxatilis . 

clongata . 

pyrenaica . 

Jcandens. 
mixta . 

Jupina . 

^  villofa. 

polyfla- 
c/nja . 
Jtbirica . 

rutlienica. 

carnofa , 
cornucopia 


Alps.  % . 

11.  V.  root-leaves  fpear-fhaped,  very  entire  ;  the 
reft  winged,  cleft.  South  of  Europe.  %  . 

1 2.  V.  leaves  nearly  toothed  ;  the  root-leaves  oval ; 
the  ftem-leaves  ftrap-fpear- fhaped.  S.  of  Europe.  %, 

13.  V.  radical  leaves  oval  ;  ftem-leaves  heart-fliaped 
fitting,  fni.pt  nearly,  halbert-fhaped.  S.  of  Europe.  %  . 

14.  V.  ftem-leaves  heart-fliaped,  toothed,  having  leaf- 
ftalks  ;  the  higheft  in  threes.  Pyrenees.  % . 

15.  V.  leaves  in  threes,  the  ftem  climbing. 

16.  V.  ftem  4-cleft,  the  loweft  leaves  double-wing- 
ed  cleft,  with  a  feathery  down. 

17.  V.  fmall  involucrums  5-leafed,  3-flowered  ;  the 
leaves  entirp.  Alps.  %. 

18.  V.  inferior  leaves  ear-fhaped,  the  fuperior  leaves 
toothed,  woolly.  Japan. 

19.  V.  winged  leaves,  with  a  compound  fpike  in 
whirls. 

20.  V.  winged  cleft  leaves  ;  feeds  conne&ed  with  an 
oval  chaff.  Siberia.  0 . 

21.  V.  leaves  oval,  ftefhy,  winged,  cleft,  toothed  3, 
feeds  connected  with  an  oval  chaff.  Siberia.  % . 

22.  V.  oval,  toothed,  flefhy,  hoary  leaves, 

23.  V.  flowers  diandrous,  leaves  oval  fitting.  S.  of 
Europe.  0. 


cchinata . 
olitoria . 
dentata . 
vejicaria. 
-■ corona  ta . 
dif coidea . 
,  %'adiata. 


24.  V.  toothed  leaves,  fruit  ftrap-fhaped,  3-toothed  ; 
the  outward  larger  and  bent  back.  S.  of  Europe.  0. 

25*  V .  forked  ftem  ;  leaves  fpear-fhaped,  very  entire  ; 
fruit  naked.  Europe.  0. 

26.  V.  ftem  forked;  leaves  fpear-fhaped  entire; 
fruit  3-toothed  ;  2  teeth  very  fhort.  Europe.  0„ 

27.  V.  ftem  forked,  leaves  fpear-fhaped,  toothed; 
fruit  inflated  globular.  Crete.  0. 

28.  V.  ftem  forked  ;  leaves  fpear-fhaped,  toothed  ; 
fruit  6-toothed.  Portugal.  0. 

29.  V.  ftem  forked,  leaves  fpear-fhaped,  toothed; 
fruit  1 2-toothed  with  hooked  teeth. 

3°\  V.  ftem  forked,  leaves  oblong- obtufe,  little  heads 
with  involucrums. 
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31.  V.  forked  ftem,  the  lower  leaves  toothed,  th epumi/a, 
higheft  ftrap-fhaped,  many- cleft. 


As  we  have  already  given  to  our  readers  an  example 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  different  fpecies  of  plants  are 
diferiminated  by  botanifts,  and  as  filch  extreme  mi- 
nutenefs  might  feem  inconfiftent  with  the  nature  of  our 
work,  we  fhall  avoid  purfuing  it,  unlefs  where  the  pe¬ 
culiar  nature  of  any  fpecies  may  appear  to  require  fuch 
a  degree  of  attention,  either  as  an  obje£t  of  fcientific 
curiofity,  or  of  general  utility.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  fucceeding  clafs,  however,  we  fhall  give 
a  further  example,  taken  from  the  extenfive  genus 
Protea,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fpecies  of  plants 
ought  to  be  defined.  With  this  exception,  however, 
we  fhall  confine  ourfelves  to  the  definition  of  the  more 
important  plants.  At  the  fame  time  that  our  work 
may  be  as  complete  as  its  nature  will  permit,  we  fhall 
ftate  the  names  of  all  the  fpecies  included  under  every 
genus  (excepting  the  almoft  boundlefs  clafs  of  Crypto - 
g  amice),  taking  care  to  diftinguifh  the  foreign  from  the 
Britifh  plants,  by  affixing  to  the  latter  the  ufual  mark 
(*).  Thus  there  will  be  exhibited  to  the  reader, 
nearly  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  obje£ls  contained 
under  this  extenfive  and  curious  branch  of  fcience  ;  to¬ 
gether  with  an  account  of  whatever  it  contains  moft  in- 
terefting  or  ufeful. 

76.  Oxybaphus 

Contains  one  fpecies ;  viz.  vifeofus. 

77.  Olax. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  zeylanica.  Ceylon. 

78.  Macrolobium. 

Three  fpecies ;  viz.  pinnatum,  hymenaeoides,  fphae- 
rocarpum. 

79.  Rohria. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  petioliflora.  Cape,  Japan,  Weft 
Indies. 

80.  Rumphia. 

*  One  fpecies  ;  viz.  amboinenfis.  Amboyna. 

81.  C NEORUM,  Widow-wail. 

One  fpecies ;  viz.  tricoccon.  S.  Europe. 

82.  Comocladia,  or  Maiden-plume . 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  integrifolia,  dentata,  ilicifolia, 
angulofa.  Jamaica,  S.  America. 

83.  Willichia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  repeas.  Mexico. 

84.  Melothria,  or  Small-creeping  Cucumber . 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  pendula.  N.  America. 

85.  Rotala. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  verticillaris.  E.  Indies. 

86.  Ortegia. 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  hifpanica,  dichotoma.  S.  Eur. 

87.  Loeflingia. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  hifpanica,  indica.  India,  Spain. 

88.  PoLYCNEMUM. 

Five  fpecies  ;  viz.  monandrum,  fclerofpermum,  ar- 
venfe,  falfutn,  oppofitifolium.  S.  Europe. 

N  2  89. 
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89.  Hippocratea. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  volubilis,  indica,  comofa.  S.  Am. 
90.  Tonsella. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  fcandens,  africana.  Guiana. 

9T.  Fissilia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  plittacorum.  Ifle  Bourbon. 

92.  Crocus,  or  Saffron . 

Two  fpecies  •,  viz.  *  fativus,  *  vernus. 

*  C.  fheath  one  valve  rifing  from  the  root  •,  tube  of  the 
blolfom  very  long.— The  fummits  of  the  pi  ft  i  Is  of  the 
Cr.  officinalis  carefully  colle&ed,  and  moderately  dried, 
are  the  faffron  of  the  (hops.  That  colle£fed  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  preferred  to  all  other.  It  affords  a  beautiful 
colour  to  water,  wine,  or  fpirit,  and  gives  out  the  whole 
of  its  virtues  to  them.  It  has  been  held  in  high  re¬ 
pute  as  a  cordial  ;  but  modern  pra&ice  pays  no  great 
attention  to  it,  fince  it  has  been  found  to  produce  no 
fenfible  effeft,  even  when  given  in  dofes  greatly  larger 
than  thofe  generally  prefcribed. 

93.  Ixi A. 

47  fpecies  :  viz.  fruticofa,  minuta,  rofea,  chloroleuca, 

*  bulbocodium,  cruciata,  fragrans,  humilis,  pilofa,  hir- 
ta,  fecunda,  villofa,  rubrocyanea,  pumicea,  purpurea, 
crifpa,  cinnamomea,  corymbofa,  heterophylla,  anemo- 
nae flora,  ccelefiina,  fpicata,  plantaginea,  linearis,  incar- 
nata,  patens,  capillaris,  flexuofa,  angufla,  radiata,  vir- 
gata,  longiflora,  fc'illaris,  ariftata,  pendula,  bulbifera, 
ieucantha,  ere&a,  maculata,  deufta,  crocata,  fqualida, 
lancea,  pentandra,  aulica,  falcata,  excifa.  Alps,  Afri¬ 
ca,  China,  Magellan. 

94.  Gladiolus,  or  Corn-flag. 

50  fpecies  *,  viz.  montanus,  parviflorus,  flexuofu?,  re- 
curvus,  falcatus,  biflorus,  tenellus,  dichotomus,  ftriatus, 
crifpus,  cufpidatus,  triftis,  albidus,  hyalinus,  gracilis, 
carinatus,  galeatus,  imbricatus,  brevifolius,  commu¬ 
nis,  carneus,  hirfutus,  watfonius,  mevanellus,  merianus, 
laccatus,  iridifolius,  refra&us,  alatus,  bicolor,  anceps, 
feflifolius,  filenoides,  rofeus,  junceus,  fetifolius,  mar- 
ginatus,  anguffus,  undulatus,  flarus,  fecuriger,  tubi- 
florus,  tubatus,  fforibundus,  blandus,  plicatus,  ftri&us, 
mucronatus,  fpathaceus,  gramineus.  Europe,  Africa. 

95.  Antholyza. 

Six  fpecies;  viz.  lucidior,  aethiopica,  nervofa,.  cuno- 
nia,  ringens,  plicata.  Perfia,  Africa. 

9 6.  Aristea. 

One  fpecies;  viz.  cyanea.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

97.  Iris. 

Contains  55  fpecies  ;  viz.  the  following :  ciliata, 
minuta,  pumila,  lutefcens,  criftata,  fufiana,  floren- 
‘  tina,  flaviffima,  biflora,  aphylla,  variegata,  fqualens, 
japonica,  fambucina,  lurida,  germanica,  pallida,  com- 
preffa,  dichotoma,  tripetala,  tricufpis,  *  xyphium,  xi- 
phioides,  *  pfeud-acorus,  *  foetida,  virginica,  verfi- 
color,  halophilae,  ochroleuca,  fpathacea,.  ramofa,  fify- 
rinchium,  verna,  perfica,  juncea,  augufta,.  fetacea, 
tenuifolia,  ventricofa,  graminea,  enfata,  fpuria,  orien- 
talis,  fibirica,  martinicenfis,  pavionia,  crifpa,  papilio- 
nacea,  edulis,  triftis,  polyftachva,  vifcaria,  bituminofa, 
tuberofa.  Europe,  Barbary,  Perfia,  N.  America.  Of 
thefe  the  following  deferve  notice. 

I.  Every  other  fegment  of  the  cor.  or  blolfom  fmall- 

er  than  the  fummit.— The  juice  of  the  frefh  fruit  of 
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this  fpecies  is  very  acrid,  and  has  been  found  to  pro¬ 
duce  plentiful  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  after  other 
powerful  means  had  failed.  It  may  be  given  for  this 
purpofe  in  dofes  of  80  drops  every  hour  or  two  :  but 
the  degree  of  its  acrimony  is  fo  uncertain  that  it  can 
hardly  ever  come  into  general  ule.  In  fome  cafes  it 
proves  diuretic.  The  frefh  roots  have  been  mixed 
with  life  food  of  fwine  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  ;  and  they 
efcaped  the  difeafe  when  others  bitten  by  the  fame  dog 
died  raving  mad.  I  he  root  lofes  mod  of  its  acrimony 
by  drying.  Goats  eat  the  leaves  when  frefh  ;  but 
cows,  horfes,  and  fwine  refufe  them  .*  cows  will  eat 
them  when  dry.  The  roots  are  ufed  in  the  ifland  of 
Jura  to  dye  black.  ^ 

I.  Stem  \jrith  one  angle.  The  juice  of  the  root ,J(Xtida^ 
both  of  this  and  the  preceding  fpecies  is  fometimes 
ufed  to  excite  fneezing  ;  but  it  is  an  unfafe  pra&icc. 

Violent  convulfions  have  fometimes  been  the  confe- 
quence.  Neither  horfes,  fheep,  nor  cows  eat  it.  The 
fcarlet  feeds  difplayed  by  the  opening  capfules  give  the 
hedge  banks  in  England  a  gay  appearance  in  autumn. 

The  leaves  when  bruifed  fmell  like  rancid  bacon. 


98.  MorjEA. 

This  genus  chiefly  inhabits  the  C.  of  G.  Hope,  and 
has  17  fpecies^  viz.  melaleuca,  fpiralis,  pufilla,  magel- 
lanica,  gladiata,  aphylla,  filiformis,  fpathacea,  flexuofa, 
polyanthos,  caerulea,  plicata,  umbellata,  crifpa,  iriopeta- 
la,  iridioides,  chinenfis.  Africa. 

99.  Mar ic a 

Has  one  fpecies;  viz.  marica  paludofa.  Guiana. 

100.  Dilatris 

Has  three  fpecies  ;  viz.  corymbofa,  vifcofa,  panicula- 
ta.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

10 1.  WlT-SENIA 

Has  one  fpecies  ;  viz.  witfenia  maura.  C.  of  G. 
Hope. 

102.  Xiphidium 

Has  two  fpecies;  viz.  album,  cseruleum.  Guiana.. 

103.  Wachendorfia 

Has  five  fpecies-;  viz.  thyrfiflora,  paniculata,  hirfuta, 
tenella,  graminea.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 


104.  Commelina,  or  Day  flower,. 

Has  13  fpecies;  viz.  communis  of  America,  africa¬ 
na,  benghalenfis,  ere&a,  virginica,  longicaulis,^  mollis,, 
tuberofa,  vaginata,  nudiflora,  cucullata,  japonica,  fpi- 
rata  ;  chiefly  Indian,  unlefs  otherwife  denoted  by  the 
name. 

105.  Callisia. 

Has  one  fpecies  ;  viz.  callifia  repens.  S.  America. 
ic6.  Syena 

Has  one  fpecies  ;  viz.  fyena  fluviatilis.  Guiana. 


107.  Xyris 

Has  four  fpecies  ;  viz.  indica,  pauciflora  of  Malabarr 
americana,  capenfis. 

108.  Fuirena 

Has  one  fpecies;  viz.  fuirena  umbellata.  Surinam* 


109.  Kyllingia 

Has  eight  fpecies ;  viz.  monocephala,  brevifolia,  tri¬ 
ceps,  panicea,  filiformis,  umbellata,  cyperina,  incom- 
pleta.  Surinam,  India  E.  and  W. 
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no.  Mapania 
Has  one  fpecies  5  viz.  mapania  fylvatica.  Guiana. 

ill.  ScHOENUS,  or  Bctfe  Cijprefs , 

Has  39  fpecies  ;  viz.  marifeus,  junceus,  mucronatus, 
pilofus,  filiformis,  ftriatus,  capitellum,  fcariofus,  nigri¬ 
cans,  ferrugineus,  fufcus,  triftachyos,  cufpidatus,  arifta- 
tus,  compar,  flexuofus,  capillaceus,  uftulatus,  fpicatus, 
bobartife,  fteliatus,  bulbofus,  inams,  cephalotes,  cy- 
peroide3,  cymofus,  glomeratus,  cladium,  effufus,  refti- 
oides,  furinamenfis,  thermalis,  lsevis,  lanceus,  albus, 
gracilis,  fetaceus,  pufillus,  capillaris.  Chiefly  tropical ' 
1 1 2.  Cyperus,  or  Greater  Galangale , 

Has  76  fpecies  ;  viz.  minimus,  fetaceus,  arenarius, 
prolifer,  effufus,  articulatus,  marginatus,  complanatus, 
texilis,  compa&us,  monoftachyos,  diftachyos,  triflorus,, 
nanus,  filiformis,  dubius,  capitatus,  niveus,  pannomcus 
of  Auftria,  mucronatus,  laevigatus,  fquarrofus,  nitens, 
polyftachyos,  conglomeratus,  cruentus,  ariftatus,  luzu- 
laea,  confertus,  vifcofus,  ligularis,  glomeratus,,  imbrica- 
tus,  maderas-patanus,  caftaneus,  elegans,  furinamenfis, 
tfavidus,  flavefcens,  fufcus,  virefcens,  difformis,  jemeni- 
cus,  ftrigofus,  tenuis,  tuberofus,  pumilus,  ftoloniferus, 
compreffus,  pulcher,  vegetus,  albidus,  rotundus,  glaber, 
odoratils,  efculentus,  tenuiflorus,  pangorei,  denudatus, 
lanceus,  longus, 'faftigiatus,  canaliculatus,  monti,  iria, 
fantonici,  corymbofus,  racemofus,  hafpan,  elatus,  dif- 
tans,  diphyllus,  papyrus,  flabelliformis,  alternifolius, 
fpathaceus.  Chiefly  Arabia,  C.  of  G.  Hope,  S.  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  tropical. 

1 13.  Scirpus,  or  Rujh-grafs , 

Has  70  fpecies  ;  viz.  mutatus,  fpiralis,  articulatus, 
plantagineus,  nutans,  *  paluftris,  geniculatus,  caricis, 

*  ccefpitofus,  bsethryon,  campeftris,  capitatus,  ovatus, 
aftropurpureus,  polytrichpides,  *  acicularis,  *  fluitans, 

*  lacuftris,  glomeratus,  arvenfis,  truncatus,  laciniatus, 
membranaceus,  pilofus,  hyftrix,  *  holofchoenus,  auf- 
tralis,  *  romanus,  nodofus,  radiatus,  *  fetaceus,  fupi- 
nus,  natans,  vaginatus,  triftachyos,  uncinatus,  ariftatus, 
autumnalis,  diphyllus,  faftigiatus,  globulofus,  globife- 
rus,  capillaris,  trifpicatus,  lateralis,  *  triqueter,  mucro¬ 
natus,  dichotomus,  echinatus,  retrofradus,  ferrugineus, 
fpadicens,  anomalus,  miliaceus,  *  maritimus,  groffus, 
luzulae,  *  fylvaticus,  corymbofus,  aeftivalis,  fquarrofus, 
dipfxcus,  junciformis,  micheliamus,  ciliaris,  hot  ten  to- 
tus,  antar&icus,  argenteus,  menander,  cephalotes.  S. 
Europe,  E.and  W.Indies,  America.  Of  thefe  S.IacuJiris 
is  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  thus  defcribed  :  Straw  cylin¬ 
drical,  naked  ;  fpikes  feveral,  egg-fhaped  on  fruit-ftalks, 
terminating  ;  calyx  fringed,  3-cleft,  middle  fegmentawl- 
fhaped.  When  fodder  is  exhaufted,  cattle  will  live  upon 
this  fpecies.  Cottages  are  fomctimes  thatched,  and  pack- 
faddles  fluffed  with  it.  Bottoms  of  chairs  are  very  com¬ 
monly  made  of  this  rufh.  If  cut  at  one  year  old  it  makes 
the  fine  bottoms.  Coarfe  bottoms  are  made  of  it  at  two 
years  old  ;  and  fuch  as  are  ftill  older,  mixed  with  the 
leaves  of  the  iris  pfeudacorus,  make  the  coarfeft  bottoms 
of  all.  Mats  are  likewife  made  either  of  the  fcirpus  la- 
cuftris  alone,  or  mixed  with  the  aforefaid  leaves.  Goats 
and  fwine  eat  it,  cows  and  fheep  refufe  it. 

114.  Miegia 

Has  one  fpecies ;  viz.  miegia  maritima.  Cayenne. 

1 15.  Eriophorum,  or  Cotton  Grafs , 

Has  fix  fpecies  ;  viz.  vaginatum,  polyftachyon,  .an- 
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guftifolium,  virginicum,  cyparinum,  lypinum.  Euro¬ 
pean,  except  the  fpecies  called  virginicum . 

1 1 6.  POMMEREULLIA 

Has  one  fpecies  ;  viz.  pommereullia  cornucopia.  In¬ 
dia. 

1 1 7.  Nardus,  or  Matt-grafs , 

Has  four  fpecies  ;  viz.  ftri&a,  ariftata,  indica,  ciliaris. 

Two  firft,  Europe  ;  two  laft,  India. 

118.  Lygeum 

Has  one  fpecies  ;  viz.  lygeum  fpartum.  Spain. 

1 19.  Cenchrus,  or  Hedgehog -grafs, 

Has  ten  fpecies,  viz.  lappaceus,  capitatus,  echinatus,, 
tribuloides,  ciliaris,  fetofus,  geniculatus,  hordeiformis, 
purpurefcens,  frutefcens.  Generally  hot  climates. 

Order  II.  DIGYNIA. 

It  is  highly  worthy  of  being  remarked,  that  under 
this  fecond  order  of  the  clafs  of  triandria  in  the  Lin- 
ncean  fyflem  are  included  a  eonfiderable  number  of  the 
plants  that  are  very  valuable  in  agriculture,  efpecially 
the  gralfes.  This  branch  of  botany,  therefore,  deferves 
the  attention  of  thofe  engaged  in  the  culture  of  artifi¬ 
cial  graffes,  and  even  of  all  perfons  in  any  way  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  foil.  Several  advantages  re- 
fult  from  being  able  to  diferim'inate  the  particular  graf¬ 
fes  that  naturally  rife  upon  a  field,  and  the  name  which 
they  bear.  A  farmer  or  other  cultivator  of  lands  may 
thus,  in  the  firft  place,  be  enabled  to  derive  greater 
benefit  from  the  perufal  of  publications  upon  the  art  on 
which  he  is  engaged.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  fome  graffes  riling  fpontaneoufly  upon  a 
foil  indicate  that  it  is  of  bad  quality,  or  that  it  has 
been  impoverilhed  by  fevere  cropping ;  whereas  there 
are  other  graffes,  which  demonftrate,  by  their  fponta- 
neous  growth,  that  the  land  is  in  excellent  condition. 

It  is  of  obvious  utility  to  be  able  to  diferiminate  fuch 
plants.  It  is  alfo  of  importance,  when  artificial  graffes 
have  fprung  up,  to  be  able  to  difeern  the  kinds  to  which 
they  belong,  and  confequently  to  know  whether  the 
proper  forts  of  feed  have  been  fown,  and  which  of  the 
forts  may  have  failed  to  fpring  up.  For  thefe  and 
other  reafons  we  {hall  give  the  botanical  defeription,  in 
as  concife  terms  as  poffible,  of  a  eonfiderable  number  of 
the  fpecies  of  this  order. 

120.  Gornucopi/e,  or  Horn-of -plenty  grafs, 

Includes  two  fpecies  ;  *  cucullatum,  with  an  awnlefs - 
fpike,  and  a  fcolloped  cone  ;  and  *  alopecuroides,  with 
an  awned  fpike  received  in  a  hemifpherical  cone. 

1 21.  Muiilenbergia. 

Has  one  fpecies,  viz.  diffufa. 

1 22.  Saccharum,  or  the  Sugar  Cane , 

Contains  eleven  fpecies,  viz.  teneriffge,  fpontaneum,  t 
japonicum,  officinarum,  polyftachyon,  arundinaceum, 
benghalenfe,  repens,  ravennae,  cylindricum,  thunbergii. 

Tropical. 

123.  Perotis 

Has  two  fpecies;  viz.  latifolia,  and  polyftachyle. 

Tropical. 

124.  Leersia.  , 

Four  fpecies ;  viz.  orizoides,  virginica,  monandra, . 
hexandra.  Xropical. 
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125.  Ph alar  is,  or  Canary-grafs. 

Cal.  2*,  valves  heeled,  equal  in  length,  including 
the  corolla. 

*  1.  P.  an  awnlefs  panicle  nearly  oval  5  fpiked,  boat- 
thaped,  entire.  Cor.  4-valved  ;  the  exterior  valves 
fpear-fhaped  and  fmooth  ;  the  interior  woolly.  Culti¬ 
vated  for  its  feeds,  with  which  canary  birds  are  fed.  © . 

2.  P.  panicle  awnlefs,  cylindrical,  fpike-formed  ; 
chaff  boat-fhaped,  (lightly  toothed.  Cor.  3  ;  valves, 
the  interior  woolly,  the  exterior  fmall,  awl-fhaped. 
Egypt  and  Italy. 

3.  P.  panicle  fpiked,  oVal,  hufks  entire  ;  the  flraw 
knee-jointed,  decumbent.  C.  of  G.  Hope.  ©. 

*  4.  P.  panicle  awnlefs,  cylindrical,  fpike-formed  ; 
hufks  boat-fhaped,  toothed.  Cor.  2,  valves  fmooth  ; 
roots  bulbous.  .  Spain. 

*  5.  P.  panicle  oblong ;  leaves  rigid. 

6.  P.  fpike  panicled,  cylindrical 4  hulks  ferrated  ; 
flraw  knee-jointed.  ©.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

*  7.  P.  panicle  awnlefs,  cylindrical,  fpike-formed  ; 
hufks  heeled,  entire,  rough  like  a  file.  Cor.  2,  valves 
fmoothifh.  0. 

*  8.  P.  panicle  awnlefs,  cylindrical,  Spike-formed  ; 
hufks  heeled,  entire,  fringed  ;  ftern  branched.  ©. 

9.  P.  panicle  awnlefs,  cylindrical,  fpike-formed  ; 
hufks  heeled,  bulging  above.  Cor.  2,  valves  fmooth.  0. 

10.  P.  panicle  oval,  fpike-formed*,  hufks  boat-fhaped, 
the  back  dilated  ;  the  awn  longer  than  the  chaff. 
Italy.  0. 

11.  P.  panicle  awnlefs,  oblong,  fpike-formed 4  bulk 
boat-fhaped,  one-toothed.  Cor.  2,  valves  fmooth, 
fmall  flowers  as  if  bitten  off  below.  India.  0. 

12.  P.  fpikes  finger-like;  chaff  rough  like  a  file; 
leaves  oval.  Japan. 

126.  PaspaluM. 

Fifteen  fpecies,  viz.  diffe&um,  fcrobiculatum,  villo- 
fum,  virgatum,  paniculatum,  floioniferum,  repens, 
hirfutum,  kora,  longiflorum,  diftichum,  conjugatum, 
vaginatum,  filiforme,  decumbens.  S.  America,  and 
E.  Indies. 

1 27.  PanicuM,  or  Panic-grafs. 

Cor.  with  3  valves;  the  third  valve  very  fmall.  It  is 
thus  defined  by  Withering .  Cal.  2-valved,  2-flower* 
ed. 

■  1.  P.  with  tapering  fpikes,  fmall  envelopes  of  one 

flower,  in  fafcicules  briftly  ;  the  flraw  ere6t  above, 
branchy.  India.  $  . 

2.  P.  a  tapering  fpike,  covering  briflly,  hairy,  Angle 
‘flowers;  leaves  plain.  W.  Indies.  0. 

*  3.  *P.  fpike  cylindrical,  rough  when  flroked  down¬ 
wards  ;  partial  involucrums  with  2  briftles,  and  I  flo¬ 
ret. 

4.  P.  fpike  tapering,  fmall  involucrums,  Angle 
flowers,  in  briftly  bunches.  Seeds  fibrous.  0. 

5.  P.  fpike  tapering,  fmall  involucrums,  double 
flowers,  with  hairy  fafcicules.  Seeds  with  undulated 
wrinkles.  © . 

*  6.  P.  fpike  cylindrical,  foft  to  the  touch  ;  partial  in¬ 
volucrums,  with  3  briftles  and  I  floret. 

.7.  P.  a  compreffed  compound  fpike,  fpicule  congre¬ 
gated,  fmall  involucrums  briftle-fhaped,  longer  than  the 
flower;  fpike-ftalk  fhaggy.  Q. 

8.  P.  a  compound  fpike  with  an  interrupted  nodding 
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bafe.  Small  fpikes  congregated.  Small  involucrums 
much  longer  than  the  flower.  Cottony  fpike-ftalk.  0. 

*  9.  P.  fpikes  alternate  and  in  pairs  ;  little  fpikes  fub  crus  gti/IiJ 
divided  ;  hufks  awned  and  rough  ftrong  hairs.  Spike 
ftalked,  with  five  angles. 

*  10.  P.  fpikes  finger-like,  knotty  on  the  infide  of fanguinal^ 
the  bafe  ;  flowers  in  pairs,  without  awns  ;  flieath  of  the 

leaves  dotted. 

*  11.  P.  fpikes  fingered,  expanding  foft  hairs  on  in-  da&ylon. 
fides  of  the  bafe,  flowers  folitary,  roots  with  creeping 
runner?. 

To  thefe  are  to  be  added  the  following  Species  ; 
fetofum,  *  lanceolatum,  ftaguinum,  >crus  corvi,  fe- 
tigerum,  colonum,  fluitans,  flavidum,  dimidiatum, 
burmanni,  hirtcllum,  pilofum,  molle,  falciculatum, 
carfhaginenfe,  conglomeration,  interruptum,  umbro- 
fum,  filiforme,  cegyptiacum,  *ciliare,  lineare,  cimicinum, 
diitachyon,  fquarrofum,  hifpidulum,  com  pofi  turn,  ela- 
tius,  dichotomum,  ramofum,  deuftum,  coloratura,  repens, 
ifchaemoidt  s,  remotum,  ariftatum,  miliaceum,  antido- 
tale,  notatum,  rruricatum,  capillare,  flexuofunr,  groffa- 
rium,  acuminatum,  rigens,  fufcum,  laxum,  latifolium, 
flavefcens,  diffufum,  oryzoides,  clandeftinnm,  arboref- 
cens,  curvatum,  virgatum,  patens,  trigonum,  pallens, 
lanatus,  arundinaceum,  polygamum,  glutinofum,  brevi- 
folium,  radicans,  tricoides,  and  divaricatum.  Chiefly 
hot  climates. 

128.  Phi  leu  M,  or  Cat's-taibgrafs. 

Cal.  2-valved,  fitting,  ftrap-fliaped,  lopped,  ending 
in  2  dagger  points  enclofing  the  cor. 

1.  P.  fpike  egg-fhaped,  fringed  ;  flraw  branched.  arenarium 

2.  P.  panicle  cylindrical,  fpikedike  ;  hufks  naked  \panicula-  jl 

flraw  fometimes  branched.  turn. 

3.  P.  fpike  cylindrical,  very  long  ;  calyx  fringed, pi'atenfe. 
and  awned  ;  flraw  upright. — This  grafs  is  represented 

by  all  travellers  in  America  as  the  great  fupport  of 
cattle,  Stc.  wherever  meadows  are  found.  It  is  there 
called  timothy -grafs.  It  is  beft  adapted  to  clayey  foils, 
moift  loam,  and  (Specially  peat.  The  feeds  are  to  be 
had  very  clean  dreffed,  at  about  one  guinea  a  bufhel. 

4.  P.  Spike  cylindrical  ;  flraw  afeending  ;  -leaves  nodofutn.  | 
Slanting  ;  root  bulbous. 

5.  P.  Spike  egg  cylindrical.  alpinum . 

129.  Alopecurus,  or  Toxt  ail- grafs. 

Cal.  2*valved.  Cor.  1  valve.  Ne£l.  none.  Some 
kinds  of  this  grafs  are  very  valuable. 

1.  P.  fpiked;  draw  upright.  Cal.  hairy.  Cor.  awn  -  pratenfts, 
ed.  This  grafs  (meadow  foxtail)  has  fcarcely  a  fupe- 
rior  for  the  ufe  of  the  farmer.  It  is  very  early,  and 
abides  on  the  farm,  when  Town,  for  many  years.  It 
produces  few  feed-flalks.  It  is  difficult  to  procure  the 
feed  in  any  degree  of  plenty,  on  account  of  an  infeft 
that  feeds  upon  it  and  deftroys  it. 

*  2.  P.  fpiked  ;  flraw  upright;  calyx  not  hairy;  its  agrefis.  ! 
hufks  united  at  the  bafe, 

*  3 •  P*  ffraw  upright;  fpike  cylindrical;  root  bvl- bulbofus.  , 
bous. 

*  4.  P.  fpiked  ;  flraw  knee-jointed.  gemeufatu 

*  5- P- panicle  fpike-like.  Cal.  rough.  Cor.  awned .monfpe-  ! 

*  6.  P.  panicle  fpike-like.  Cal.  fet  with  foft  hairs,  lienjis. 
Cor.  awned.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  folio vi'mgpaniceus* 
fpecies,  viz.  indicus,  capenfis,  and  echinatus,  being  all 
foreign  plants. 

130. 
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130.  Milium,  or  Millet. 

Cal.  2-valved,  i-flowered;  valves  nearly  equal. 
Cor.  very  (hort :  fummits  pencil-fhaped. 
lendigerum  1.  M.  panicle  fpike-like  ;  flowers  with  awns. 

effufum .  2.  M.  flowers  in  panicles  fcattered  ;  awnlefs.  The 

foreign  fpecies  are,  capenfe,  pun&uatum,  compreffum, 
digitatum,  panicum,  confertum,  globofum,  paradoxum, 
villofum,  and  ramofum.  Globofum  is  found  in  Japan. 
The  reft  tropical. 

13 1.  Agrostis,  or  Bent-grafs . 


h‘ 

palujlris. 
canina . 


‘uinealis. 
pallida . 


alpina . 


lit  t  oralis, 
alba . 
nigra, 
fl'blonifera. 


maritima. 


Kiulgaris. 


ninirna . 


Cal.  2-valved,  J-ftowered,  rather  fmaller  than  the 
cor.;  outer  petal  fmooth;  fummits  fet lengthways,  with 
ftiffilh  hairs. 

It  is  otherwife  defcribed  thus  :  Cal.  i-flowered,  2- 
valved,  fpear-ftiaped,  acute,  generally  rough  on  the 
heel ;  longer  than  the  cor.  Cor.  2-valved  ;  fummits 
hairy. 

Of  the  Britilh  fpecies  the  following  have  awns  : 

*  1 .  A.  cal.  hulks  nearly  equal  ;  cor.  valves  equal ; 
awn  twice  the  length  of  the  cal.  fixed  juft  beneath 
its  point. 

*  2.  A.  cal.  hulks  equal.  Cor.  outer  valve  twice  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  inner  awn,  Ihorter  than  the 
cor.  fixed  juft  beneath  its  point. 

*  3.  A.  cal.  hulks  nearly  equal ;  cor.  valves  very  un¬ 
equal.  Awn  twice  as  long  as  the  cor.  fixed  juft  be¬ 
neath  its  middle. 

*  4.  A.  cal.  hulks  equal ;  cor.  valves  nearly  equal  ; 
awn  as  long  as  the  cor.  fixed  juft  beneath  its  middle. 

*  5.  A.  cal.  hulks  unequal ;  cor.  inner  valve  hair-like, 
veryihort;  awn  rather  longer  than  the  cor.  fixed  be¬ 
neath  its  middle. 

*  6.  A.  cal.  hulks  unequal  ;  cor.  without  hairs  at  the 
bafe  ;  awn  twice  the  length  of  the  blolTom,  fixed  near 
its  bafe. 

*  7.  A.  panicle  fpike-like  ;  cal.  awned. 

The  following  Britilh  plants  have  no  awns  : 

*  8.  A.  panicle  large  fpreading;  cal.  both  valves  fer- 
rulated  on  the  heel. 

*  9.  A.  panicle  fcattered,  branches  bare  at  the  bafe  ; 
florets  few  ;  cal.  inner  valve  fmooth, 

*  10.  A.  panicle  compact ;  branches  Ihort,  ftiff,  denfe- 
ly  crowded  with  florets  at  the  bafe  ;  cal.  inner  valve 
lmooth  ;  outer  one  ferrated  upwards. — This  is  a  wa¬ 
ter  grafs,  and  a  very  noxious  plant.  It  grows  upon  poor 
wet  loams  and  clays.  When  it  is  found  in  meadows 
or  pafture  lands,  it  is  proof  that  the  foil  is  either  na¬ 
turally  poor,  or  has  been  rendered  fo  by  fcourging 
crops. 

*  11.  A.  panicle  large,  rather  fpreading  ;  longer 
branches  naked  at  the  bafe,  Ihorter  crowded  with  flo¬ 
rets  ;  cal.  inner  valve  fmooth,  outer  ferrulated  up¬ 
wards. 

*  1 2.  A.  panicle  fpreading ;  branches  bare  at  the* 
bale  ;  florets  numerous  ;  cal.  inner  valve  fmooth,  outer 
ferrulated  upwards  ;  cor.  inner  valve  but  half  the  fize 
of  tiie  outer  ;  deciduous. 

*  13.  A.  cal.  hulks  equal,  blunt,  fmooth.  To  thofe 
are  to  be  added  the  following  foreign  fpecies;  viz,  in- 
terrupta,  fpicaeformis,  and  hirfuta,  panicea,  milia- 
cea,  tenuiflora,  bromoides,  arundinacea,  calamagroftis, 
feratina,  rubra,  ftri£ta,  ovata,  matrella,  rupeftris,  com- 
prelfa,  capillaris.,  hifpida,  fcabra,  anomala,  diandra, 
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fylvatica,  pumila,  ciliata,  capenfis,  tremula,  virginica, 
pungens,  fpicata,  mexicana,  verticillata,  coromandelina, 
tenaciftima,  purpurefeens,  indica,  procera,  linearis,  lenta, 
ftellata.  Chiefly  of  Japan,  India,  America,  and  S.  of 
Europe. 

132.  Air  A,  or  llair-grafs. 

Cal.  2-valved,  2-flowered,  without  any  intervening 
fubftance  between  the  florets. 

*  1.  A.  florets  awnlefs;  panicle  expanding,  fmooth, aquaticc<, 
longer  than  the  calyx  ;  leaves  fiat. 

*  2.  A.  leaves  flat  ;  panicle  expanding;  petals  woolly ccefpitofct* 
and  awned  at  the  bafe  ;  awn  ftraight,  Ihort. 

*  3.  A.  leaves  like  briftles ;  ftraws  aimoft  naked  ;  pa -jlexuofa, 
nicies  diverging  ;  fruitftalks  zigzag. 

*  4.  A.  leaves  like  briftles;  panicle  (lender  and  com- montana* 
pa£l ;  florets  hairy  and  awned  at  the  bafe  ;  awn  twill¬ 
ed  and  longer. 

*  5,  A.  leaves  like  briftles  ;  Iheaths  rough  ;  flowers  in  canefcenSc 
a  panicle  ;  awn  not  longer  than  the  cal. 

*  6.  A.  leaves  like  briftles ;  (heaths  fmooth,  angular, 
with  furrows  ;  panicle  fpike-like  ;  awn  taller  than  the 
cal. 

*  7.  A.  leaves  like  briftles;  Iheaths  fmoothilh,  fur -caryophjl- 
rowed  ;  panicle  wide  fpreading  when  ripe  ;  awns  taller  lea* 

h  an  the  cal. 

To  thefe  add  the  fpecies  called  arundinacea,  minuta, 
involucrata,  pubefeens,  of  N.  of  Europe  :  fubfpicata. 
and  alpina,  of  the  Alps  :  antar&ica  of  N.  Zealand  ; 
chinenfis,  of  China  :  fetacea. 

133.  Melica,  or  Melicr  or  Rope-grafs . 

Cal.  2-valved,  2-flowered,  with  a  little  fubftance  on 
a  pedicle  betwixt  the  florets  ;  ne£I.  1  leaf;  flamens  di¬ 
lated  at  the  bafe. 

*  1.  M.  petals -not  fringed;  panicle  drooping,  undi  -nutanf. 
vided. 

*  2.  M.  panicle  compadl ;  flowers  cylindrical;  ft  raw  cccrulea* 
without  knots. 

*'  3.  M.  panicle  thinly  fet;  cal.  with  2  florets,  1  her -uniflora* 
maphrodite,  the  other  neutral.  Add  to  thefe  ciliata, 
gigantea,  geniculata,  decumbens,  racemofa,  ramofa,  ca- 
penfis,  minuta,  papilionacea,  altiflima.  Chiefly  of  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

134.  Poa,  or  Meadow -grafs* 

Cal.  2-valved,  many-flowered  ;  fpikets  egg-fhaped  ; 
valves  fhining  at  the  edge,  rather  acute, 

*  1.  P.  panicles  fpreading)  fpikets  ftrap-lhaped,  6- aquatica,. 
flowered.' 

*  2.  P.  panicles  with  fubdivided  branches;  fpikets  dijlans.  , 

5» flowered  ;  florets  diilant,  blunt  )  cal.  valve  very  un- 

equal. 

*  3*  P*  panicle  fpreading  ;  fpikets  5-flowered,  fmooth  ; pratenRs v 
If  raw  cylindrical;  upright  (heath;  fcale  (hort  and 

blunt.  This  is  an  excellent  grafs,  when  fown  upon 
rich  loams. 

*  4.  P.  panicle  fpreading,  very  much  branched  ;  fpi-  alpina. 
kets  6-flowered,  heart-fhaped. 

*  5.  P.  panicle  fpreading;  fpikets  4  flowered,  pub &anSuJlif°~ 
cent;  ftraw  cylindrical,  upright;  root-leaves  doubled //„. 
together,  very  flender ;  Iheaths  fmooth  ;  Iheath-fcale 

Ihort,  lopped. 

*  6.  P.  little  fpikes  egg-fhaped;  florets  fmoothilh,  acute  3 'bulbofa, 
draw  upright,  bulbous  at  bottom. 

*  7.  P.  panicle  fpreading  horizontally;  branches  in  annua 

,  pairs ; 
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pairs  ;  fpikets  moflly  4 -flowered  ;  leaves  flat  ;  fheaths 
fmooth. 

*  8.  P.  panicle  fpreading  ;  fpikets  flowered,  woody  at 
the  bafe ;  ftraw  upright,  rough;  flieatli-fcale  tapering 
to  a  point. — It  is  faid  that  Mr  Boys  of  Bet  (hanger  in 
Kent  has  been  the  larged  cultivator  of  this  fpecies  in 
the  kingdom,  and  fold  large  quantities  of  the  feed  ; 
but  gave  it  up  for  want  of  a  demand.  It  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  grafs  on  good  and  found  and  moift  loams.  It  is 
accounted  in  Lombardy  “  the  queen  of  meadow  plants’'1 
(Ja  regina  dell  erbe ),  whether  for  dry  padures  or  water 
meadows  ;  multiplying  itfelf  much  by  feed  and  little 
by  the  root ;  fo  that  if  attention  be  not  paid  to  per¬ 
mit  fome  feed  to  fall,  its  quantity  will  fenfibly  dimi- 
nifli.  Excellent  for  all  forts  of  cattle. 

*  9.  P.  panicle  fpike-likc.  Cal.  hulks  rather  hairy, 

2  or  3  (rarely)  4-flowered,  longer  than  the  little  fruit* 
dalk  *,  petals  awned,  awn  pointed. 

nemoralis .  *  10.  P.  panicle  {lender,  open  when  in  flower;  fpikets 
moflly  2-flowered,  pointed,  rough  ;  draw  feeble. 

minima.  *11.  P.  cal.  1 -flowered. 

rigida .  *  12.  P.  panicle  fpear-fhaped,  fome  what  branched; 

branches  alternate,  pointing  oneway;  fruitdalk  bor¬ 
dered. 

rupefris .  *  13.  P.  panicle  fpear-fhaped,  branches  alternate  ; 
cal.  ribbed,  3  or  4-flowered  ;  draw  knee-jointed. 

marititna.  *  14.  P.  panicle  compadl,  branched;  branches  in 
pairs;  fpikes  oblong  ;  florets  blunt  ;  leaves  (harp,  edges 
rolled  in  ;  draw  cylindrical,  flanting. 

compreffa .  *  15.  P.  panicle  compaft  ;  ftraw  flanting,  compreffed. 

decumbent.*  16.  P.  panicle  clofe  ;  outer  petal  hairy  at  the  edge; 
draw  lying  down. 

glauca .  *  17.  P.  panicle  open  ;  fpikets  moflly  3-flowered ; 

florets  tapering  to  a  point,  woolly  at  the  bafe ;  leaves  - 
awl-fliaped. 

To  thefe  add  the  fpecies  called  laxa  of  Europe  ; 
biflora,  of  India,;  hirta  and  ferruginea,  of  Japan;  cili- 
anenfis,  nervata,  trinervata,  fudetica,  rubens,  anceps, 
-flava,  barbata,  pilofa,  paluftris,  glutinofa,  prolifera, 
amabilis,  eragroftis,  badenfls,  cynofuroides,  unioloides, 
racemofa,  cyperoides,  verticillata,  abyflinica,  capillaris, 
japonica,  malabarica,  chinenfis,  pun&ata,  nutans,  te- 
nella,  fpinofa,  farmentofa,  ftriata,  amboynenfls,  vif- 
cofa,  contradla,  filiformis,  diflicha,  bifaria,  bromoides, 
fpicata,  divaricata,  peruviana,  glomerata,  >ciliaris,  filu- 
mofa.  Chiefly  of  the  warmer  climates. 

135.  Briza,  or  Hiaking-grafs . 

Cal.  2-valved,  many-flowered;  fpikets  2-rowed  ; 
valve  heart-lhaped,  blunt  ;  the  inner  minute. 

minor.  *  1.  B.  fpikets  triangular  5  cal.  longer  than  the  flo¬ 
rets. 

media,  *  2.  B.  fpikets  egg-fhaped,  forming  a  bunch. 

Add  virens,  of  S.  Europe  ;  genieulata  and  capenfis, 
of  C.  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  eragrodis,  of  S.  Europe. 

136.  Uniola,  or  Sea-Jide  Oats  of  Carolina , 

Has  three  fpecies,  viz.  paniculata,  mucronata,  fpi¬ 
cata,  of  America  or  India. 

137.  Dactylis,  or  Cock's  foot  Grafs. 

Cal.  2-valved,  many-flowered  ;  valves  broader  on 
one  fide.  Cor.  2-valved,  inclofing  the  feed.  Nec¬ 
taries  2. 

JfriSta ,  *  1.  D.  fpikes  terminating  fomctimes  in  pairs  ;  florets 

jnot  expanding ;  ftraw  and  leaves  ftiff  and  flraight. 
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*  2.  D.  panicle  crowded,  pointing  one  way. — This  glomerata, 
grafs  is  cultivated  to  advantage  on  wet  loams  on  a 
clayey  marl  bottom,  upon  which  the  finer  graffes  are 

apt  to  give  way  to  the  indigenous  produce.  If  differ¬ 
ed  to  rife  high,  it  is  very  coarfe  ;  but,  when  fed  clofe, 
is  a  very  valuable  ffieep-paflure.  Women  and  chil¬ 
dren  are  faid  to  make  good  earnings  in  gathering  the 
feed  at  4s.  a  bufliel.  Upon  an  Engliih  acre  two 
bufhels  may  be  fown,  with  ten  pounds  of  common  red 
clover.  When  the  clover  wears  out,  the  grafs  covers 
the  land,  and  abides  well  in  it.  It  grows  well  in  win¬ 
ter. 

Add  the  fpecies  cynofuroides,  cefpitofa,  littoralis, 
laevis,  villofa,  ferrata,  ciliaris,  hifpida,  genieulata, 
brevifolia,  lagopoides,  pungens,  of  America,  India,  and 
Africa. 

138.  Cynosurus,  or  Dogs-tail  Grafs. 

Cal.  2-valved,  many-flowered,  equal ;  cor.  2-valved  ; 

1  valve  concave,  longer.  Ne£L  2*leaved. 

*  1.  C.  floral  leaves,  with  winged  clefts. — The  crefled  criflatuu 
dogs-tail  is  highly  fpoken  of  in  the  Milanefe.  The 

Rev.  Arthur  Young  fpeaks  thus  of  it:  “  To  judge  Cemmunita* 
from  the  appearance  of  the  bents  of  this  grafs,  in  poor  ^  *5* 
upland  but  moift  paftures,  a  man  would  think  it  a  very 
unpromifing  plant;  but  the  rich  inarfties  of  Bridge-  tur€%  vol,  iii| 
water  and  Bofton  ;  the  famous  pafturages  of  Paniton  in 
Devonflfire,  and  thofe  clofe  to  Mr  Buffer’s  caftle  near 
Lefkeard  in  Cornwall ;  Mr  Thorne’s  bullock  ground, 
on  Dunftone  bottom,  near  Taviftock  ;  Mrs  Williams’s  at 
Little  Malvern  in  Worcefterftiire,  (which  are  among 
the  richefl  paftures  in  the  kingdom)  all  abound  very 
greatly  in  this  grafs  ;  in  fome  of  them  it  is  the  predo- 
^  minant  herbage.  Mr  Marfhall  places  it  as  the  moft 
prevailing  plant  in  the  beft  grafs  meadows  of  the  vale 
of  Pickering  ;  fome  of  which  will  feed  a  large  co\V 
from  Mayday  to  Michaelmas.  Very  fortunately  it 
abounds  much  with  feed  ;  fo  that  I  have  had  many 
bufhels  gathered  in  a  feafon  by  poor  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  at  Is.  a  pound,  and  laid  down  many  acres  of  it 
fuccefsfully.  Attention  ftiould  be  paid  to  its  being 
ripe  ;  for  I  once  ordered  eight  bufliels  to  be  fown  on 
eight  acres,  and  it  failed  from  deficiency  in  ripenefs.” 

2.  C.  floral  leaves  winged,  fegments  awned.  echiiiatus. 

3.  C.  floral  leaves  entire  ;  fpike  nearly  egg-fhaped. ceeruleuu 
The  remaining  fpecies  are  the  following :  calcatus,  of 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  crucseformis  of  Europe  ;  pani- 
culatus,  of  C.  of  G.  Hope  ;  lima  of  Spain ;  olurus,  of 
Europe  ;  retroflexus,  fphoerocephalus,  uniola?,  filifor¬ 
mis,  monoftachyos,  coracanus,  floccifolius,  penicillatus, 
pafpaloides,  aegyptius,  indicus,  virgatus,  aureus. 

139.  Festuca,  or  Fefcue-grafs . 

Cal.  2-valved  ;  fpikes  oblong,  roundifli ;  hulks  ta¬ 
pering  to  a  point,  or  terminating  in  an  awn. 

*  1.  H. /pikes  upright,  fmooth.  Cal.  valves,  one  en -bromotdet 
tire,  the  other  tapering  to  an  awn-like  point. 

*  2.  H.  panicle  fpike-like,  drooping.  Cal.  f mailer,  myurus* 
valve  very  minute  ;  florets  rough,  awnS'Very  long. 

*  3.  H.  panicle  compaft,  awned  ;  ftraw  four  corner- rubra. 
ed,  almoft  naked  ;  leaves  briftle-fhaped. — It  flourifhes 

beft  in  a  dry  fandy  foil.  Cows,  horfes,  and  goats  will 
eat  it  ;  but  it  is  the  favourite  food  of  fheep  :  they  pre¬ 
fer  it  before  all  other  grafs,  and  are  faid  fooneft  to 
grow  fat  upon  it ;  for,  though  fmall,  it  is  fucculent. 

The  Tartars,  who  lead  a  wandering  life,  tending  their 

flocks 
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flocks  and  herds,  always  choofe  thofe  fpots  where  this 
grafs  abounds.  Such  may  be  its  juft  character  in  the 
uncultivated  wilds  of  nature  5  and,  as  it  prefers  a  dry 
foil,  its  growth  is  an  indubitable  indication  ot  the  fa- 
lubrity  of  fuch  places  for  flocks  of  fheep  3  but  in  a  more 
rich  and  cultivated  country,  it  is  faid  to  be  of  little 
value  as  a  pafture  grafs,  being  extremely  diminutive  ; 
nor  will  it  remain  long  in  the  ground  if  fown,  but  will 
foon  give  place  to  mere  luxuriant  grafTes. 
rubra .  *  4.  F.  panicle  rough  3  fpikets  6  flowered,  awned  ; 

floret  at  the  end  awnlefs  3  ftraw  femi  cylindrical. 
iuriufcula .  *  5.  F.  panicle  oblong  3  fpikes  oblong,  fmooth  ;  leaves 
brittle- fliaped.— A  very  excellent  grafs  for  the  agricul- 
turift,  as  fpringing  very  early,  being  productive,  and 
grateful  to  all  kinds  of  cattle,  and  is  found  in  moft  good 
meadows  and  pa  ft  u  res. 

dimidorum .  *  6.  F.  panicle  fpike-like,  puhefeent  3  leaves  thread- 
fliaped. 

glabra .  *  7*  F.  panicle  branched,  upright,  compact  3  fpikets 

awl-fhaped,  flowered,  hwned,  fmooth. 
cambrica .  *  8.  F.  panicle  oblong,  upright,  branched  3  fpikets 
awned,  fmooth  3  leaves  flat,  naked. 
tenuifolia .  *  9.  F.  leaves  like  briftles,  rather  long,  upright  3 
ftraw  naked,  fpikets  rough. 

elatior.  *  10.  F.  panicle  upright;  fpikets  fcarcely  awned, 
the  outer  ones  cylindrical.  It  makes  an  excellent  paf¬ 
ture,  but  requires  a  rich  foil.  Horfes,  cows,  fheep,  and 
goats  eat  it. 

fiuitans .  *  II.  F.  panicle  branched,  upright;  fpikets  nearly 

fitting,  cylindrical,  awnlefs. — The  feeds  are  fmall,  but 
very  fweet  and  nouriftiing.  They  are  colle&ed  in  fe- 
veral  parts  of  Germany  and  Poland  under  the  name  ofv 
manna  feeds  ;  and  are  efteemed  a  delicacy  in  foups  and 
gruels,  on  account  of  their  nutritious  quality  and  excel¬ 
lent  flavour.  When  ground  to  meal,  they  make  bread 
very  little  inferior  to  that  in  common  ufe  from  wheat. 
The  bran,  feparated  in  preparing  the  meal,  is  given  to 
horfes  that  have  the  worms  ;  but  they  muft  be  kept 
from  water  for  fome  hours  afterwards.  Geefe  are  very 
fond  of  the  feeds,  and  well  know  where  to  look  for 
them.  The  plant  affords  nourifhment  to'  the  phalcena 
fejlucce .  Horfes  and  fwine  will  run  rifks  to  get  at  it, 
loliacea .  *  12.  F.  fpiked  3  fpikets  alternate,  fitting,  comprefled, 

awnlefs. 

decumbent*  13.  F.  panicle  upright;  fpikets  nearly  egg-fhaped, 
awnlefs  3  cal.  larger  than  the  florets ;  ftraw  lying  down. 
pinnata .  *  14.  F.  fpikets  fitting  3  ftraw  undivided  3  awn  Ihort- 

er  than  the  blofioms. 

fylvatica .  15.  F.  fpikets  fitting;  ftraw  undivided  3  awn  as  long 

as  the  bloffom.  To  thefe  add  the  following  fpecies  3 
viz.  tenella,  pumila,  amethyftina,  reptatrix,  hetero- 
phylla,  feiuroides,  mioglumis,  fpadicea,  fcabra,  fufea, 
pauciflora,  criftata,  mifera,  indica,  calycina,  pungens. 
Mild  climates. 

140.  Bromus,  or  Brome-grafs, 

Cal,  2-valved  ;  fpikets  oblong,  cylindrical,  2-row- 
ed  ;  awn  beneath  the  point.  This  genus  includes  33 
fpecies  3  viz.  fecalinus,  multi  floras,  mollis,  pe&inatus, 
lanceolatus,  alo^ecurus,  fquarrofus,  japonicus,  bifidus, 
purgans,  catharticus,  inermis,  afper,  littoreus,  ciliatus, 
fterilis,  arvenfis,  geniculatus,  te&orum,  giganteus,  ru- 
bens,  fcoparius,  rigens,  racemofus,  triflorus,  madritenfis, 
rigidus,  ramofus,  gracilis,  pinnatus,  criftatus,  difta- 
chyos,  ftipoides.  Chiefly  European*  The  following 
are  thus  deferibed. 
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*  B.  panicle  expanding;  fpikets  egg-fliaped  3  awn polymor- 
ftraight. — Its  merit  or  demerit  in  an  agricultural  view phus. 
does  not  feem  fufficiently  afeertained.  it  is  faid  to  be 
difliked  by  farmers,  as  being  in  corn  fields  a  trouble- 

fome  weed,  and  in  paftures  and  mowing  grounds  of  little 
value,  fince  it  has  generally  fhed  its  feed  by  the  time 
of  mowing,  and  produces  very  few  root  leaves. 

*  B.  panicle  drooping  3  fpikets  egg-ftiaped  3  aw  ns fquarrofus, 
ftraddling  3  panicle  imbranched. 

*  B.  panicle  upright,  ending  abruptly  3  fpikets  ob -ere&us. 
long,  hairy,  awned,  about  5  florets  in  each  3  draws 
upright  3  leaves  hard.  A  coarfe  grafs,  difliked  by  cat¬ 
tle,  as  are  all  the  bromes.  Properly  a  fefeue,  but  has 

the  habit  of  a  brome. 

*  B.  panicle  diffufe,  upright  but  open  3  fpikets  Ciray-madriten* 
fliaped,  the  middlemoft  in  pairs  3  pedicles  thickeft  atyfj*.  . 
the  top. 

*  B.  panicle  drooping,  rough  3  fpikets  hairy,  awned  3  afper, 
leaves  rough, 

*  B.  panicle  fpreading  3  fpikets  oblong  3  florets  two -Jlerilis. 
rowed  ;  cal.  taper-pointed  3  awns  very  long. 

*  B.  panicle  drooping  3  fpikets  egg-oblong.  *  arvenfs. 

*  B.  panicle  drooping  3  fpikets  four-flowered,  ihorter  giganteus. 
than  the  awns. 

*  B.  ftraw  undivided  3  fpikets  alternate,  nearly  fit -pinnatus. 
ting  3  cylindrical,  fomewhat  awned. 

.  1 41.  St  I  PA,  or  Feather-grafs . 

Cal.  2-valved,  1 -flowered.  Cor.  outer  valve  ending 
in  an  awn  ;  awn  jointed  at  the  bafe.  This  genus  in¬ 
cludes  II  fpecies  3  viz.  pennata,  juncea,  capillata,  arif- 
tella,  paleacea,  tenaciflima,  capenfis,  fpicata,  bicolor, 
avenacea',  membranacea,  Europe,  and  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  following  is  thus  deferibed. 

*  S.  awns  woolly.  pennata * 

142.  AVENA,  or  Oats-, 

Cal,  2-valved,  many-flowered.  Awn  from  the  back 
of  the  cor.  twilled.  The  genus  includes  34  fpecies  3 
viz,  fibirica,  elatior,  ftipiformis,  ariftidoides,  triftata, 
pallida,  penfylvanica,  loeflingiana,  brevis,  alba,  ftri- 
gofa,  orientalis,  fativa,  forfkaeli,  nuda,  fatua,  elephan- 
tina,  fequitertia,  lutea,  tenuis,  pubefeens,  fterilis,  fla- 
vefeens,  lupulina,  purpurea,  antar&a,  fragilis,  hifpida, 
pratenfis,  verficolor,  diftichophylla,  filiformis,  fpica, 
bromoides.  Chiefly  C.  of  Good  Hope  and  mild  cli¬ 
mates.  The  following  are  thus  deferibed. 

*  A.  panicled  3  cal.  3-flowered;  male  floret  awned  ;  elatior* 
hermaphrodite  floret  fomewhat  awnlefs.  Cows,  fheep, 

and  goats  eat  it.  The  roots  are  fometimes  very  trou- 
blefome  to  the  farmers  in  arable  lands,  producing  a 
kind  of  fquitch.  It  produces  a  large  crop,  but  is  un¬ 
palatable  to  cattle,  efpecially  to  horfes,  as  are  the  aveJice 
in  general. 

*  A.  panicled  3  cal.  3-flowered,  ftiorter  than  the  r e-nuda* 
ceptacle  3  petals  awned  upon  the  back  ;  the  third  flo¬ 
ret  awnlefs.  This  is  nearly  as  good  as  the  cultivated 

oat  3  it  will  make  gruel  or  oat  cake,  and  feed  cattle,  as 
well  as  that.  Ray  fays  it  fells  in  Cornwall  at  the  price 
of  wheat. 

*  A.  panicled;  cal.  3-flowered,  all  the  florets  a  wnedfatua* 
and  haii  y  at  the  bafe.  Horfes,  fheep,  and  goats  eat 

it.  The  awns  are  ufed  for  hygrometers.  Sometimes 
fo  prevalent  amongft  barley  as  a! moft  entirely  to  choke 
it.  It  may  be  extirpated  by  repeated  fallowing,  or  lay¬ 
ing  down  the  land  in  1  rafs. 
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pubefcens .  *  A.  panicle  fpike-like  ;  cal,  3-flowered  ;  cor.  beard¬ 
ed  at  the  bafe  ;  leaves  flat,  downy. 

favefcens ,  *  A.  panicle  loofe  ;  cal,  3- flowered,  fhort,  all  the  flo¬ 
rets  awned. 

praienfis .  *  A.  panicle  fpike -like  ;  cal.  5 -flowered. 

Jirigofa .  *  A.  panicle  oblong,  compadl,  pointing  one  way  ;  flo¬ 

rets  in  pairs,  with  2  awns  at  the  end,  and  a  jointed  awn 
on  the  back. 

143.  Lagurus,  or  Hare's -tail  Grafs . 

Cal.  2-valved,  awn  woolly.  Cor.  entire,  petal  with 
2  awns  at  the  end,  and  a  twifled  awn  at  the  back. 
This  genus  includes  one  fpecies  ;  viz, 

ivatus.  *  L.  fpike  egg-fhaped,  awned. 

144.  Arundq,  or  Reed. 

Cal.  2-valved.  Cor.  awnlefs,  furrounded  with  down 
at  the  bafe.  This  genus  includes  li  fpecies  ;  viz.  do- 
nax,  phragmites,  bifaria,  benghalenfis,  tenax,  karka, 
confpicua,  epigejos,  calatnagroftis,  colorata,  arenaria. 
Chiefly  of  warm  climates,  except  the  following,  which 
are  thus  defcribed. 


phragmites  *  A.  cal.  5-flowered  ;  panicle  fpreading— The  pani¬ 
cles  are  faid  to  be  ufed  by  the  country  people  in  Swe¬ 
den  to  dye  woollen  green.  The  reeds  are  much  more 
durable  than  draw  for  thatching  :  Screens  to  keep  off 
the  cold  winds  in  gardens  are  made  of  them  ;  and  they 
are  laid  aqrofs  the  frame  of  wood-work  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  plafter  floors. 

epigejos,  *  A.  cal.,  1 -flowered  ;  panicle  upright ;  leaves  fmooth 
underneath. 

ealama -  *  A,  cal.  1 -flowered,  fmooth  ;  bloffoms  woolly  ;  ftraw 

grojlis, '  branched. 

arenaria.  *  A.  cal.  1 -flowered  ;  leaves  rolled  in  at  the  edges, 
fharp-pointed. 

145.  Pappaphorum- 
Has  one  fpecies  •,  viz.  alopecuroideum. 

146.  Aristida,  or  Oat-grafsy 
Includes  ten  fpecies  ;  viz.  adfcenfionis,  americana, 
gigantea,  hyftrix,  veflita,  plumofa,  capenfis,  fetacca, 
depreffa,  arundinacea.  Cape,  and  milder  climates. 

147.  Lolium,  or  Darnel  or  Rye-grafs. 

Cal.  I.  leaf  fixed,  many-flowered;  fpikets  alternate. 
This  genu*  includes  five  fpecies  ;  viz.  perenne,  tenue, 
temulentum,  mafimum,  dlftachyon..  The  following  are 
thus  defcribed  r 

perenne,  *  L.  fpike  awnlefs ;  fpikets  compreffed,  many-flower¬ 
ed,  longer  than  the  cal. — It  makes  an  excellent  hay 
upon  dry  chalk  or  fandy  foils.  It  is  cultivated  with 
advantage  along  with  clover,  and  fprings  earlier  than 
the  other  grades,  thereby  fupplying  food  for  cattle  at 
a  feafon  when  it  is  moft  difficult  to  be  obtained. 
Cows,  horfes,  and  fheep  eat  it.  Goats  are  not  fond  of 
it.  Though  it  fttcceeds  befl  upon  light,  foils,  it  will 
flourifh  on  any  land  except  ft  iff  clay,  and  will  grow 
even  on  that ;  but  upon  rich  fands  and  loams  it  be¬ 
comes  not  only  a  good  faring  grafs,  but  if  properly 
managed  by  due  mixtures,  turns  out  well  as  permanent 
pafture  land  ;  always,  however,  moft  valuable  by  be¬ 
ing  flieep-fed,  for  which  it  is  Angularly  adapted.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  there  is  reafbn  to 
think  that  the  common  cultivated  rye-grafs  has  dege¬ 
nerated  from  its  natural  qualities  ;  and  that  it  is  infe¬ 
rior  in  many  refpe&s,  particularly  in  its  duration,  to  the 
"  * 


rye-grafs  which  grows  naturally  in  the  befl  Britifti 
meadows  and  paftures. 

*  L.  fpikes  awned.  compreffed,  many- flowered,  not  temulen* 
longer  than  thecal.;  ftraw  rough. — The  feeds  mixed  turn, 
with  bread  corn  produce  but  little  effedl,  unlefs  the 

bread  be  eaten  hot  ;  but  if  malted  with  barley,  the  ale 
foon  occaftons  drunkennefs, 

*  L.  fpikets  awnlefs,  rather  fhorter  than  the  calyx  ;  arvetife. 
cal.  2-valved  ;  ftraw  fmooth. — It  is  very  injurious  to  a 
wheat  crop,  but  may  readily  be  avoided  as  it  is  Town 

along  with  the  feed. 

*  L.  panicle  undivided,  pointing  one  way  ;  fpikets bromoides% 
awned. 

148.  Rottboetxia,  or  Sea  hard-grafr. 

Cal.  of  1  or  2  valves,  egg-fpear-fhaped,  flat.  Florets 
alternate,  on  a  zigzag  fpike-ftalk.  Cor,  2-valved, 
awnlefs.  This  genus  includes  16  fpecies;  viz.  incur- 
vata,  filiformis,  cylindrica,  thomaca,  repens,  laevis,  pi- 
lofa,  compreffa,  hirfuta,  cymbaehne,  coelorachis,  dimi- 
diata,  exaltata,  corymbofa,  muricata,  fanguinea.  Chief¬ 
ly  of  Europe  and  India.  The  following  is  thus  de¬ 
fcribed. 

*  R.  fpike  cylindrical,  awl-fhaped  ;  cal.  hufk  awl-  tncurvata, 
fhaped,  contiguous,  divided  into  two. 

149.  Elymus,  or  Lime- grafs. 

Cal.  lateral,  2-valved,  fcveral  together,  many-flower- 
ed.  This  genus  contains  12  fpecies;  viz.  arenarius, 
giganteus,  ftbiricus,  tener,  philadelphicus,  canadenfis, 
caninus,  virginicus,  ftriatus,  europaeus,  caput  medufae, 
hyftrix.  Chiefly  of  Europe  and  America.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  thus  defcribed. 

*  E.  fpike  upright,  compadl ;  cal.  woolly,  longer  than  arenarius*  \ 
the  floret. — It  refills  the  fpreading  of  the  loofe  fand  on 

the  fea  fhore.  It  is  not  capable  of  being  formed  into 
ropes  as  the  ftipa  tenaciffima  is  in  Spain.  Cows,  horfes, 
and  goats  eat  it ;  fheep  refufe  it. 

*  E.  fpike  compadl,  leaning  ;  fpikets  upright  without  caninus •  ! 
an  involucrum,  the  lowermoft  in  pairs.. 

*  E.  fpike  upright ;  fpikets  2  florets  in  each,  as  long  euroyens . 
as  the  cal. 

150.  SF.CALE,  or  Rye ,  * 

Contains  four  fpecies  ;  viz.  cereale,  villofum,  orien- 
tale,  creticum. 

*  15 1.  Hordeum,  or  Barley, 

Cal.  lateral,  2-valved,  i-floWercd  ;  three  together. 

This  genus  includes  ten  fpecies  ;  viz.  vulgare,  hexafli- 
ehon,  diflichon,  zeocriton,  bulbofum,  nodofum,  muri- 
num,  fecalinum,  maritimum,  jubatura.  The  following 
are  thus  defcribed. 

*  H.  lateral  florets  male,  awned,  fmooth  on  the  heel  \murinutn * 
involucrum  of  the  intermediate  florets  fringed.  Sheep 

and  horfes  eat  it.  It  feeds  the  brown  moth  ( phaleena 
granella),  and  the  barley  fly  (mufca  frit). 

*  H.  lateral  florets. male,  awnlefs;  involucrum  briftl e-pratenfe» 
fhaped,  rough.  In  moift  meadows  it  produces  a  confi- 
derable  quantity  of  hay,  but  is-  not  to  be  recommended 

as  one  of  the  befl  graffes  for  the  farmer. 

*  H.  lateral  florets  male,  awnlefs ;  middle  floret  her-  mariti- 

maphrodite,  with  a  long  awn.  mum. 

*  H.  all  the  florets  hermaphrodite,  awned  :  cal.  giovt-fylvaticum 
in g  together  at  the  bafe,  fhorter  than  the  awns. 

152.  Tp.iticum,  or  Wheat. 

Cal.  2-valved,  folitary,  moftly  3 -flowered ;  floret 

bluntiftw  * 
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This  genus  includes  18  fpecies  ;  viz,  »ifti- 


junceum 
repens . 


vurn,  hybernum,  compofitum,  turgidum,  polonicum, 
fpelta,  monococcum,  hifpanicum,  proftratum,  pumilum, 
iunceum,  diftichum,  repcns,  maritimum,  tenellum,  uni- 
oloides,  loliaceum,  unilateral.  Of  mild  climates.  The 
following  are  thus  defcribed  : 

*  T.  Cal.  5-flowered,  lopped  ;  leaves  edges  rolled. in. 

*  T.  Cal.  4-flowered,  awl  fhaped,  tapering  to  a  point  ; 
leaves  flat.r-*It  is  a  moft  troublefome  weed  in  arable 
lands,  and  can  only  be  deftroyed  by  fallowing  in  a  dry 
fommer.  At  Naples  the  roots  are  collefted  in  large 
quantities,  and  fold  in  the  market  to  feed  horfes  ;  they 
have  a  fweet  tafte,  fomething  approaching  to  that  of 
liquorice  ;  when  dried,  and  ground  to  meal,  they  have 
been  made  into  bread  in  years  of  fcarcity.  The  juice 
of  them  drank  liberally  is  recommended  by  Boerhaave 
in  obfb  unions  of  the  vifcera  ;  particularly  in  ;cafes  of 
fcirrhous  liver  and  jaundice.  Cattle.  are  frequently 
found  to  have  fcirrhous  livers  in  the  winter,  and  they 
feon  get  cured  when  turned  out  to  grafs  in  the  fpring. 
Dogs  eat  the  leaves  to  excite  vomiting;  horfes  eat  them 
when  young,  but  leave  them  when  fully  grown  ;  cows, 
(lieep,  and  goats  eat  them. 

*  T.  cal.  pointed,  moftly  4-flowered ;  awns  longer 
than  the  cor. ;  fpikets  upright. 

Miaceum.  *  T.  fpike  fimplc,  compreffed  ;  fpikets  egg-fhaped,  but 
pointed  ;  cal.  many-flowered. 

153.  Lappago 

Has  one  fpecies,  called  racemofa.  Europe,  India, 
and  Arabia. 

Order  III.  TRIGYNIA. 

154.  Eriocaulon,  or  Net-Work  y 

Has  eight  fpecies  ;  viz.  triangulare,  quinqUangulare, 
fexangulare,  fetaceum,  decangulare,  repens,  fafcicula- 
tum,  umbellatum.  India,  and  S,  America, 


ctimnum , 
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155.  Monti  A,  or  Small  Water  Chick-weed. 

Cal.  2  leaves.  Cor.  I  petal,  irregular.  Capf. 
1 -celled,  2-valved.  It  has  only  one  fpecies,  called 
*  fontana. 

156.  Proserpinaca. 

One  fpecies,  called  paluftris.  Virginia. 

157.  Holosteum 

Has  five  fpecies;  viz.  cordatum,  diandrum,  fucculeis* 
turn,  hirfutum,  *  umbellatum.  Chiefly  hot  climates. 

158.  Koenigia. 

One  fpecies,  called  iflandica.  Iceland. 

159.  Polycarpon. 

One  fpecies,  called  tetraphyllum.  Europe. 

160.  Donatia. 

One  fpecies,  called  fafcicularis.  Ter.  del  Fuego, 

1 61.  Mollugo,  or  African  Cliick-weedy 

Has  five  fpecies;  viz.  oppofitifolia,  ftridta,  hirta,  pen- 
taphylla,  verticillata.  Hot  climates. 

162.  Minuartia 

Has  three  fpecies ;  viz.  dichotoma,  campeflris,  mon- 
tana.  Spain. 

163.  Queria 

Has  three  fpecies ;  viz.  hifpanica,  canadetifis,  tricho- 
toma.  The  laft  of  japan. 

164.  Lechea 

Has  three  fpeoies ;  viz.  minor  and  major,  of  Candia  ; 
verticillata  of  E.  Indies. 


In  the  clafs  Triandria  are 

90  Genera,  including  9  20  Species,  of  which  14  are 
found  in  Britain. 


CLASSIS  IV. 

TETRANDRIA. 

Ordo  I.  MONOGYNIA. 

Se£t.  I.  Flores  monopetaliy  monofpermiy  inferu 

169.  Globularia.  Cor.  x-petabe,  irregulares. 
Sem.  pappo  nudis. 

Se£l  II.  Flores  monopetaliy  monofpermiy  fuperiy  ag¬ 
gregate. 

*  171*  Dipsacus.  Cal.  communis  foliaceus.  Recept. 
coiiicum,  paleaceum.  Sem.  columnaria. 

*  172.  Scabiosa.  Cal.  communis.  Recept.  elevatum, 
fubpaleaceum.  Sem.  coronata,  involuta. 

173.  Knautia.  Cal.  communis  oblongus.  Recept. 
,planum,  nudum.  Sem.  apice  villofa. 


CLASS  IV. 

TETRANDRIA. 

Order  I.  MONOGYNIA. 

Se£t.  I.  Flowers  with  one  petaly  1  -feededy  inferior* 

G.  or  Blue  Daify.  Cor.  1 -petal,  irregular;  feed  with¬ 
out  down. 

Se£l.  II.  Flowers"  monopet alousy  1  feededy  incorpora¬ 
ted . 

*  D.  or  Xea%el.  Cal.  common,  leafy.  Receptacle  co¬ 
nical,  chaffy.  The  feeds  columnar. 

*  S.  or  Scabious.  The  cal.  common.  The  recep¬ 
tacle  elevated,  fomewhat  chaffy.  The  feed  crowned, 
rolled  inwards. 

K.  Cal.  common,  oblong.  Receptacle  flat,  .naked* 
Seeds  with  a  woolly  top. 

O  2  174,  Allionxa. 
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174.  ALlionia.  Cal.  comm,  triphyllus,  3-fIorus, 
proprius  fuperus  o.  Sem.  nuda. 

f  Valeriana  Sibirica .  Boerhaavia  tetrandra. 

Seel.  III.  Flores  monop etaliy  tetrafpermu 

188.  Mattuschkea.  Cor.  4-fida  hypocraterifcr- 
mis.  Cal.  4-parti‘tus. 

Se£l.  IV.  F lores  monopet  all ,  monocar piy  infer: .] 


203.  Pyrostria.  Cor.  campanulata.  Cal.  4-dent. 
Drupa  nucibus  8-foeta. 

202.  Myonima.  Cor.  tubulofa.  Cal.  integerri- 
mus.  Drupa  nuce  4-locul.  4  fperma. 

201.  Petitia.  Cor.  tubulofa.  Cal.  4-dentat. 
Drupa  nuce  2-locul. 

210.  Aquartia.  Cor.  rotata.  Cal.  fubquadrifi- 
dus.  Racca  polyfperma. 

190.  Roussea.  Cor.  campanulata.  Cal.  4-phyll. 
Bacca  4-angul.  polyfperma. 

209.  Callicarpa.  Cor.  tubulofa.  Gal.  4-fidus. 
Bacca  4-fperma. 

208.  Wallenia.  Cor.  tubulofa.  Cal.  4-fid.  Bac¬ 
ca  1 -fperma. 

21 1.  Witheringia.  Cor.  fubcampanulata.  Cal. 
obfolete  4-dentat.  Pericarp.  2-locul. 

205.  AegIPHILA.  Cer.  hypocraterif.  Cal.  4-den- 
tatus.  Bacca  2-locul.  Stylus  femibifidus. 

170.  CephalaOTHUS.  Cor.  infundibuliformis. 
Cal.  4-fidus.  Capf.  4*locul.  non  dehifeens. 

215.  Lasiostoma.  Cor.  infundibuliformis,  fauce 
villofa.  Cal.  5-fid.  Capf.  i-locul.  2-fperma. 

223.  Scoparia.  Cor.  rotata.  Cal.  4-partitus. 
Capf.  i-locularis,  2-valvis. 

224.  Centunculus.  Cor.  rotata.  Cal.  4-partitus,. 
i*locularis,  circumfciffa. 

*  222.  Plantago.  Cor.  r*fra£la.  Cal.  4-partitus. 
Capf.  2-locularis,  circumfciffa. 

213.  Polypremum.  Cor.  rotata.  Cal.  4-pbyllus. 
Capf.  bilocularis,  emarginata. 

220.  Buddleia.  Cor^  campanulata.  Cal.  4-fidus. 
Capf.  2  locularis  bifulca. 

221.  Exacum.  Cor.  fubcampanulata.  Cal.  4- 

pbyllus.  Capf.  2-locularis  compreffa. 

212.  Myrmecia.  Cor.  tubulofa.  Cal.  5-dentatus. 
Capf.  2-locul.  polyfperma. 

214.  Lap. ati a.  Cor.  fubcampanulata.  Cal,  4- 

pbyll.  Capf.  4-locularis. 

218.  Pen^a.  Cor.  campanulata.  Cal.  2-phyllus. 
Capf.  4-locularis,  4-valvi3. 

219.  Bljeria.  Cor.  fubcampanulata.  Cal.  4- 

partitus,  Capf.  4  locularis,  angulis  dehifeens. 

f  Jujlicta  pulcherrima ,  lycium  tetrandrum ,  cordia  tetran¬ 
dra. 

Seel.  V.  Flores  monopet alt y  monocarpi y  fuper'u 

200.  Chomelia.  Cor.  tubulofa.  Cal.  4-fidus. 
Drupa  nuce  2-locul. 

204.  Cunninghamia.  Cor.  infundibuliformis.  Cal. 
4-dentat,  Drupa  nuce  2-locul, 
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\  N  Y.  TetrandVia. 

A.  Cal.  common,  3-leafed  *,  3-fiowered  )  the  proper 
fuperior  wanting.  Seed  naked. 


Se£l.  III.  Flowers  monopet alous,  j\feeded. 

M.  Cor.  4-cleft,  falver-fhaped*  Cal.  quadripartite. 


Se£t.  IV.  Flowers  mo?iopetalousy  one  frult-vejjely  in - 
ferior , 

P.  Cor.  bell-fhaped.  Cal.  4-toothed,  A  drupe  8- 
feeded  with  nuts-  % 

M.  Cor.  tubular.  Cal.  entire.  A  drupe  with  a 
nut,  and  4  cells  and  4  feeds. 

P.  Cor.  tubulous.  Gal.  4-toothed.  A  drupe  with 
a  2  celled  nut. 

A.  Cor.  wheel-fhaped.  Cal.  nearly  4-cleft.  A 
berry  many-feeded. 

R.  Cor.  bell-fhaped.  Cal.  4-leafed.  A  berry  4- 
angular,  many-feeded. 

C.  or  Tonfonia.  Cor.  tubulous.  Cal.  4-cleft.  Berry 

4- feeded. 

W.  Cor.  tubulous.  Cal.  4-cleft.  Berry  I*  feed. 

W.  Cor.  nearly  bell-fhaped.  Cal.  obfeure,  4-tooth¬ 
ed.  Seed-veffel  2-celled. 

A.  Cor.  falver-fhaped.  Cal.  4- toothed.  Berry  2- 
celled.  Style  half-cleft. 

C.  or  Button-wood.  Cor.  funnel* fhaped.  Cal.  4- 
cleft.  Capf.  4-celled  \  not  wide. 

L.  Cer.  funnel-fhaped,  with  a  woolly  mouth.  CaL 

5- cleft.  Capf.  1 -celled,  2-feeded. 

S.  Cor.  wheel-fhaped.  Cal.  4-parted.  Capf.  I- 
celled,  2-valved. 

C.  or  Bafe  Pimpernel.  Cor.  wheel-fhaped.  Cal.  4- 
cleft.  Capf.  1 -cell,  cut  round. 

*  P.  or  Plantain .  Cor.  bent  back.  Cal.  4-cleft.  Capf. 
2-celled,  cut  round.  * 

P.  or  Carolina  Flax .  Cor.  wheel-fhaped.  Cal.  4- 
leaved.  Capf.  2-cells,  notched.. 

B.  Cor.  bell-fhaped.  Cal.  4-cleft.  Capf.  2-celled, 
^furrowed. 

E.  Cor.  nearly  bell-fhaped.  Cal.  4-leaved.  Capf. 
2-celled,  compreffed. 

M.  Cor.  tubulous.  Cal.  5-toothed.  Capf.  2-celled, 
many-feeded. 

L.  Cor.  nearly  bell-fhaped.  CaL  4-leaved..  Capf, 
4-celled/ 

P.  Cor.  bell-fhaped.  Cal.  2-leaved.  Capf.  4-cell¬ 
ed,  4-valved. 

B.  Cor.  nearly  bell-fhaped.  Cal.'  4-partite.  Capf, 
4-celled,  with  open  angles. 


Se£l.V.  Flowers  monopet alousy  1  feed-veffel ,  fuperior • 

C.  Cor.  tubulous.  Cal.  4-cleft.  A  drupe  with  2 
2-celled  nut. 

C.  Cor.  funnel-fhaped.  Cal.  4-cleft.  A  drupe  with 
a  2-celled  nut, 
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Tctrandria.  i5  U  J 

182.  Scolosakthus.  Cor.  tubulofa,  limbo  re  volu¬ 
te.  Cal.  4-fid.  Drupa  i-fperma. 

x95*  Pavetta.  Cor.  tubulofa.  Cal.  4-dentatus. 

Bacca  i-fperma.  # 

x  194.  Ixora.  Cor.  tubulofa.  Cal.  4-partitus.  Bac¬ 
ca  2-locularis.  Sem.  2. 

188.  PetESIA.  Cor.  tubulofa.  Cal.  4-dentatus. 
Bacca  2doc-uiarb,  polyfperma. 

193.  CatesbvEA.  Cor.  tubulofa.  Cal.  4-dentatus. 
Bacca  1  loculari**,  polyfperma. 

19 1.  Froelichia.  Cor.  tubulofa.  Cal.  4-partit. 
Bacca  I  fperma  exfucca.  Sem.  arillatum. 

199.  Hoffmannia.  Cor.  tubulofa.  Cal.  4-denta- 
^  tus.  Filamenta  0.  Bacca  2-locul.  polyfperma. 

196.  ErnODEA.  Cor.  tubulofa.  Cal.  4-partitus. 
Bacca  2-locul'.  Sem.  folitaria. 

197.  SlDERODENDRUM.  Cor.  tubulofa.  Cal.  4- 
dentatus.  Bacca  2-locul.  Sem.  folitaria. 

207.  Coccopc ysilum.  Cor.  infundibulif.  Cal.  4- 
fid.  Bacca  inflata  2-locul.  polyfperma. 

206.  Mitchella.  Cor.  2,  tubulofae.  Cal.  4-den¬ 
tatus.  Bacca  4  fperma,  biflora,  bifida. 

176.  Hedyotis*  Cor.  tubulofa.  Cal.  4-partitus* 
Capf.  didyma,  polyfperma,  apice  dehifeens. 

240.  Oldenlandia.  Cor.  tubulofa.  Cal.  4-par¬ 
titus.  Cafp.  didyma,  polyfperma,  dehifeens  inter  den- 
tcs. 

181.  Hydrophylax.  Cor.  infundibulif.  Cal.  4- 
partit.  Capf.  angulata,  2-locul.  dilfepimentis  contrariis. 
Sem.  folitar. 

216.  MaNETTIA.  Cor.  tubulofa.  Cal.  8-phylIus. 
Capf.  i-locularis. 

183.  CARPHALEA.  Cor.  tubulofa,  intus  liirta.  Cal. 
4-fid.  Capf.  2-locul.  polyfperma. 

217.  Bellardia.  Cor.  4  fida.  Cal.  4-fid.  Capf. 
2-locul.  2-partibil.  polyfperma. 

*  225.  Sanguisorba.  Cor.  plana  fupera.  Cal.  2- 
pnyllus  inferus.  Capf.  4-gona  inter  ealyeem  et  oorol- 
lam. 

f  C°ffca  occidental^,  Bondeletia  pilofa ,  virgata .  Hil- 
lia  tetrandra,  Guettarda  elliptic  a,  membranacea. 
Portlandia  tetrandra. 

Se£l.  VI.  Flores  monopetaliy  dicocci y  itiferu 

184.  Houstonia.  Cor.  tubulofa.  Cal.  4-denta¬ 
tus.  Capf.  2-locularis,  2-valvis. 

Se£t.  VII.  Flores  monopet aliy  dicocci ,  fuperi.  Stella - 
ta . 

*  187.  RuBIA.  Cor.  campanulata.  Fru&us  baccati. 

*  185.  Galium.  Cor.  plana.  Fru£lus  fubglobofi. 

*  179.  AsPERULA.  Cor-  tubulofa.  Fruflus  fubglo- 
bofi, 

*  178.  Sherardia.  Cor.  ^bulofa.  Fru&us  coro- 
natus.  Sem.  3  dentatis. 

177.  Spermacoce.  Cor.  tubulofa.  Fruflus  coro- 
natus.  Sem.  2-dentatis. 

182.  Knoxia.  Cor.  tubulofa.  Fruflus  bipartibilis 
fulcatus. 


ANY.  109 

S.  Cor.  tubulous,  with  a  border  rolled  back.  Cal. 

4-cleft.  A  drupe  with  I  feed. 

P.  Cor.  tubulous.  Cal.  4-toothed.  A  berry  with  1 
feed, 

I.  or  American  Jeffamine.  Cor.  tubulous.  Cal.  4- 
partite.  A  2-celled  berry  y  2  feeds. 

P.  Cor.  tubulous.  Cal.  4-toothed.  A  2-celled 
berry,  many-feeded. 

C.  or  Lilu  Thorn .  Cor.  tubulous.  Cal.  4-toothed. 

A  berry  with  1  cell,  many  feeds. 

F.  Cor.  tubulous.  Cal.  4  partite.  Berry  1  dry 
feed.  Seed  coated. 

H.  Cor.  tubulous.  Cal.  4-cleft  j  no  filaments.  A 
berry  with  two  cells  and  many  feeds. 

E.  Cor.  tubulous.  Cal.  4-^left.  A  2-celled  berry, 

1  feed,. 

S.  Cor.  tubulous.  Cal.  4-toothed.  A  berry  with 

2  cells  \  1  feed  in  each.. 

C.  Cor.  funnel-lhaped.  Cal.  4-cleft.  A  berry  in¬ 
flated,  with  2  cells  and  many  feeds. 

M.  Cor.  double,,  tubulous.  Cal.  4-toothed.  A 
berry  4-feeded,  double-flowered,  cleft. 

H.  Cor.  tubulous.  Cal.  4-partite.  Capf.  double  j 
many  feeds  •y  with  an  open  top. 

O.  Cor.  tubulous.  Cal.  4-partite.  Capf.  double  £ 
many  feeds  -j  opening  between  the  teeth. 

H.  Cor.  funnel- Aiaped.  Cal.  4  partite.  Capf.  an¬ 
gular,  2-celled,  with  oppofite  partitions.  The  feeds  fo- 
litary. 

M.  Cor.  tubulous.  Cal.  8-leaved.  Capf.  1  cell. 

C.  Cor.  tubulous,  rough-haired  within.  Cal.  4-cleft. 

Capf.  2  cells,  many  feeds. 

B.  Cor.  4-eleft.  Cal.  4^cleft.  Capf.  2-celled,  divi- 
fible  into  two.  Many  feeds. 

*  S.  or  Greater  Wild  Burnet.  Cor.  flat  above.  CaL 
2-leaved  \  bent  downwards.  Capf.  4-gonous  between 
the  cal.  and  the  cor. 


Seel.  VI.  Flowers  monopet alousy  2  capfules  united \ 
each  with  one  cell9  inferior . 

H.  Cor.  tubulous.  Cal.  4-toothed.  Capf.  2-celled  $ 
2-valved. 

Seel.  VII.  Flowers  monopet alousy  2  capfules  united , 
each  with  one  celly  fuperior.  Starlike. 

*  R.  or  Madder.  Cor.  bell-ihaped.  Fruit  a  berry. 

*"  G.  or  Ladies  Bed-Jlraw.  Cor.  flat.  Fruit  nearly 
round. 

*  A.  or  Wood-roof  Cor.  tubulous.  Fruit  nearly 
round. 

*  S.  or  Little  Field-madder.  Cor.  tubulous.  Fruit 
crowned,  Seed  3-toothed. 

S.  or  Butter-weed.  Cor.  tubulous.  Fruit  crowned. 
Seed  2-toothed. 

K.  Cor.  tubulous.  Fruit  divifible  'y  furrowed. 
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!8c.  Diodia.  Cor.  tubulofa,  Fru&us  tetragonus, 
v  connatus,  2-valvis. 

1 86.  Crucianella.  Cor.  tubulofa,  ariftata,  Fruc- 
tus  nudus.  Sem.  linearia. 

Se£l.  VIII.  Flores  monopetaliy  tetracocci ,  inferu 

189.  SiFHONANTHUS.  Cor.  tubulofa.  Cal.  5-par- 
.  titus.  Baccse  4,  i-fpermae. 

Se£f.  IX.  Flores  tetrapetali,  infer u 

227.  Epimedium.  Petala  ne&ar,  4  incumbentia. 
‘Cal.  4-phyllus.  Siliqua  i-locularis. 

235.  Ptelea.  Pet.  coriacea.  Cal.  4-partitus.  Stig¬ 
mata  2.  Samara  monofperma. 

234.  Blackburnia.  Petala  oblonga.  Cal.  4-den- 
tat.  Stigma  fimplex.  Bacca  i-fperma. 

236.  Skimmia.  Pet.  concava.  Cal.  4-partit.  Bac¬ 
ca  4-fperma. 

233.  Monetia.  Pet.  linearia.  Cal.  4-fid.  Bac- 
ta  2-locul. 

230.  Samara.  Pet.  bafi  lacuna.  Cal.  4-partitus. 
‘Drupa  fubrotunda.  Stigma  infundibuliforme. 

232.  HartoGIA.  Pet.  patentia.  Cal.  5-fid.  Dru¬ 
pa  mice  2-fperma. 

247.  Curtisia.  Pet.  obtufa.  Cal.  4-part.  Drupa 
nuce  4  f.  5-locul. 

231.  Faga-ra.  Pet.  ftaminibus  breviora.  Cal.  4- 
fidus.  Capf.  4-valvis,  i-fperma. 

237.  Othera.  Pet.  lanceolata.  Cal.  4-part.  Stig¬ 
ma  leflile.  Capf. 

238.  Orixa.  Pet.  lanceolata.  Cal.  4-part.  Stig¬ 
ma  capitat.  Capf. 

241.  Amannia.  Pet.  rari (lime  prefentia.  Cal.  tu- 
Tmlofus,  8-dentatus.  Capf.  4-locularis. 

f  Evonymus  curopceus,  japonic  us,  PortuJaca  tneridiana . 

Melajloma ,  tetrendra.  Cardamine  hirfuta . 

Se£t.  X.  Flores  tetrapetali,  fuperi. 

243.  Trap  a.  Cal.  4-partitus.  ‘f?ux  armata  fpinis 
conicis  oppofitis. 

226.  Cissus.  Cal.  cingens.  germen.  Bacca  i-fper- 
<ma. 

229.  Glossoma.  Cal.  4-dentat.  Drupa  nuce  1- 
fperma. 

228.  Cornus.  Cal.  4-dentatus,  deciduus.  Drupa 
nuce  2-loculari. 

239.  Ludwigia.  Cal.  4-partitus.  Capf.  4-locu¬ 
laris,  tetragona. 

25 1 .  Sant  alum.  Cor.  4-petala  ealyci  innata.  Bac¬ 
ca  i-fperma. 

Se£t.  XI.  Flores  incomplete  inferu 

252.  Struthiola.  Cor.  4-fida.  Bacca  i-fperma 
•licca.  Ne&ar.  8  glandulis. 

175.  Opercularia.  Cor.  4  f.  5-fida.  Stam.  re- 
ceptaeulo  inferta.  Semina  folitaria  receptaculo  im- 
merfa. 


ANY.  T  ctrandria 

D,  Cor.  tubulous,  Fruit  4  cornered,  united  at  the 
bafe,  2-valved. 

C.  or  Petty  Madder .  Cor.  tubulous,  awned.  Fruit  ' 
naked.  Seed  ftrap-ihaped. 

Se£l.  VIII.  Flowers  monopetalous ,  with  4  capfules 
united ,  each  with  1  cell}  inferior . 

S.  Cor.  tubulous.  Cal.  5-partite  j  4  berries,  orrc 
feed  in  each. 

Se£t.  IX.  Flowers  four-petalcus ,  inferior . 

£.  4  honied  petals,  incumbent.  Cal.  4-leaved.  A 
pod  with  1  cell. 

P.  or  Shrub  Trefoil .  The  petals  leather-like.  Cal. 
4-partite.  Two  ftigmas.  Seed-veifel  i-feeded. 

B.  Petals  oblong.  Cal.  4-toothed.  Stigma  fingle. 

A  i-feeded  berry. 

S.  Petals  concave.  Cal.  4-partite.  A  berry,  4- 
feeded. 

M.  Petals  flrap-fhaped.  Cal.  4-cleft.  Berry  2- 
celled. 

S.  Petals  with  a  pitted  bafe.  Cal.  4-partite.  A 
roundiih  drupe.  Stigma  funnel-fhaped. 

H.  Pet.  expanding.  Cal,  5-cleft.  A  drupe  with  a 
nut  and  2  feeds. 

C.  or  HaJJagay-tree.  Pet.  obtufe.  Cal.  4-partite. 

A  drupe,  and  4  or  5  cells. 

F.  The  petals  fhorter  than  the  ftamens.  Cal.  4- 
cleft.  Capf.  4-valved,  1  feed. 

O.  Pet.  fpear-fhaped.  Cal.  4-partite.  Stigma  fit¬ 
ting.  Capf. 

G.  Pet.  fpear-fliaped.  Cal.  4-partite.  The  ftigma 
with  a  head.  Capf. 

A.  iPet.  rarely  prefent.  Cal.  tubulous,  8-toothed, 

Capf.  4-celled. 


Se&.  X.  Flowers  four-petaled,  fuperior. 

T.  or  Floating  Water -Caltraps.  Cal.  4-partite.  A 
nut  armed  with  oppofite  conical  thorns. 

C.  Cal.  furrounding  the  feed-bud.  A  berry  with  1 
feed. 

G.  Cal.  4-toothed.  A  drupe  with  a  nut,  and  I 
feed. 

*  C.  or  Dogwood ,  or  Cornel- cherry.  Cal.  4-toothed, 
deciduous.  A  drupe  with  a  2-celled  nut. 

L.  or  Bafe  Virginian  Loofejlrife .  Cal.  4-partite. 
Capf.  4-celled,  4-cornered, 

S.  or  Sanders.  Cor.  4.  Pet.  fixed  in  the  cal.  A 
berry  with  1  feed. 

Se£t.  XI.  Flowers  incomplete >  inferior . 

S.  Cor.  4-cleft.  A  berry  with  1  feed,  dry.  Nec¬ 
tary  with  8  glands. 

O.  Cor.  4  or  5-cleft.  The  ftamens  inferted  in  the 
receptacle.  The  feed  folitary,- funk  in  the  receptacle. 
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165.  Protea.  Cor.  4-fida.  Antherae  infra  apices 
corollae  infertae.  Nux  i-fperma. 

167.  Rupala.  Cor.  4-petala.  Stamina  medio  pe- 
talorum  inferta.  Bacca  i-fperma* 

!  166.  Banskia.  Cor.  4-petala.  Stamina  limbo 

inferta.  Capf.  2-valvis,  2-fperma.  Semina  alata. 

168.  Embothrium.  Cor.  4-petala.  Stam.  limbo 
inferta.  Foliiculus  polyfpermus.  Sem.  alata. 

245.  Pothos.  Cor.  4-petala.  Spatha  i-phylla. 

Bacca  2-locul. 

253.  Krameria.  Cor.  4  petal.  Bacca  ficca  1- 
fperma  echinata. 

255.  Rivina.  Cor.  4-petala.  Bacca  i-fperma. 

Sem.  fcabrum. 

248.  Chloranthus.  Petalum  3-lobum.  Bacca 

i-fptrma. 

256.  Salvadora.  Cal.  4-fidus.  Bacca  i-fperma. 
Sem.  arillatum, 

257.  Camphorosma.  Cal.  4-fidus.  Capf.  i-fper¬ 
ma. 

258.  Alchemilla.  Cal.  4-fidus.  Sem.  1,  calyce 
inclufum. 

244.  Dorstenia.  Cal.  recept.  planum,  carnofum, 
commune. 

246.  CoRNETES.  Umbella  4-phylla,  3-flora.  Capf. 
3-cocca. 

f  Corchorus  cor  eta.  Convcdlaria  bifolia .  Ammannia . 
Se£t.  XII.  Flores  incomplete  fuperi.  . 

230.  Gonatocarpus.  Cor.  4-fida.  Drupa  nuce 

1- fperma. 

254.  Aca:na.  Cal.  4rphyllus.  Bacca  echinata  1- 
fperma. 

242.  Isnardia.  Cal.  campanulatus,  perfiftens. 
Capf.  4-locularis. 

249.  El^agnus.  Cal.  campanulatus,  deciduus. 
Drupa. 

f  Thejium  Alpinurn . 

Ordo  II.  DIGYNIA. 

200.  Bufonia.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  tetraphyllus. 
Capf.  i-locularis,  2-valvis,  2-fperma. 

263.  Hypecoum.  Cor.  4-petala,  intequalis.  Cal. 

2- phyllus.  Siliqua. 

261.  Hamamelis.  Cor.  4-petala  longiflima.  Cal. 
duplex.  Nux  2-locularis  bicornis. 

*  262.  Cuscuta.  Cor.  4-fida,  ovata.  Cal.  4-fidus, 
Capf.  2-locularis  circumfcifla. 

264.  Nert£ria.  Cor.  campanulata.  Cal.  0.  Bac¬ 
ca  2-locul. 

265.  Galopina.  Cor.  campanulata.  Cal.  o.  Sem. 

2  muricafra. 

259.  Cruzita.  Cor.  0.  Cal.  4-Dhyllus,  exterior 

3- phyllus.  Sem.  1.  A  3 

f  Herat  aria  fruticofa .  G  entente  quadrijidce •  Swertia  - 
corniculata  dichotoma . 


ANY. 

P.  or  Silver- tree.  Cor.  4-cleft.  The  anthers  in- 
ferted  below  the  points  of  the  cor.  A  nut,  1  feed. 

R.  Cor.  with  4  petals.  The  ftamens  inferted  in  the 
middle  of  the  petals.  A  berry  with  1  feed.  - 

B.  Cor.  with  4  petals.  The  ftamens  inferted  in 
the  border.  Capf.  2-valved,  2-feeded  \  the  feeds 
winged. 

E.  Cor.  with  4  petals.  The  ftamens  inferted  in  the 
border.  An  air-bag,  many-feeded  \  feeds  winged. 

P.  or  Scunkweed .  Cor.  with  4  petals.  Sheath  I- 
leaved.  A  berry  with  2  cells. 

K.  Cor.  4-petaled.  A  dry  berry,  I  feed,  prickly. 

R.  Cor.  4-petaled.  A  berry  tvith  one  feed.  Seed 
rough. 

C.  or  Tea-leaved  Chu-lan .  Pet.  3-lobed.  A  berry 
with  1  feed. 

S.  Cal.  4-cleft;  A  berry  with  one  feed.  Seed  coated. 

C.  Cal.  4-cleft.  Capf.  I  feed. 

A.  or  Ladies  Mantle .  Cal.  4-cleft.  Seed  1,  in  the 
calyx. 

D.  or  Contrayerva .  Cal.  and  receptacle  flat,  flefhy, 
common. 

C.  an  umbel  4-leaved,  3-flowered.  Capf.  3-celled. 


Se£t.  XII.  Flowers  incomplete,  Juperior. 

G.  Cor.  4-cleft.  A  drupe  with  a  i-feeded  nut.- 

A.  Cal.  4-leaved.  A  prickled  i-feeded  berry. 

I.  Cal.  bell-fhaped,  permanent.  Capf.  4-cleft. 

1L.  or  Olea/ler,  or  Wild-olive .  Cal.  bell-fhaped,  de~ 
ciduous,  A  drupe. 


Order  II.  DIGYNIA. 

B.  or  Toad-grafs .  Cor.  4-petaled.  Cal.  4-leaved. 
Capf.  1  cell,  2  valves,  2  feeds. 

H.  Cor.  4-petaled  unequal.  Cal.  4-leaved.  A  pod. 

H.  or  Witch-ha^eL  Cor.  4-petaled,  very  long.  Cal. 
double.  A  nut,  2-celled,  2-horned. 

*  C.  or  Dodder .  Cor.  4-cleft,  oval.  Cal.  4-cleft. 
Capf.  2-celled,  cut  round. 

N.  Cor.  bell-fhaped.  No  cal.  A  berry  with  2 
cells. 

G.  Cor.  bell-fhaped.  No  cal,  A  feed,  thorny  on 
two  fides. 

C.  No  cor.  Cal.  4- leaved.  On  the  outfide  2-leav¬ 
ed.  Seed  x. 


Orjd-o  > 
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Ordo  III.  TRIGYNIA. 

266.  Boscia.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  4-dentatus. 
Capf.  4-locularis. 

Ordo  IV.  TETRAGYNIA. 

267.  Ilex.  Cor.  1  -petals.  Cal.  4-dentatus.  Bac- 
ca  4-fperma. 

268.  COLDENIA.  Cor.  l-petala.  Cal.  4-phyllus. 
Sem.  2,  bilocularia. 

271.  Sagina.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  4-phyllus.  Capf. 
4-locularis,  polyfperma. 

272.  Till^a.  Cor.  3  f.  4-petala.  Cal.  3  f.  4- 
phyllus.  Capf.  3  f.  4,  polyfpermae. 

273.  Myginda.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  4-partitus. 
Drupa  i-fperma. 

269.  PoTAMOGETON.  Cor.  O.  Cal.  4-phyllus, 
Sem.  4,  feflilia. 

270.  Ruppia.  Cor.  0.  Cal.  o.  Sem.  4,  pedicel- 
lata. 


A  N  Y.  Tetrandria. 

Order  III.  TRIGYNIA. 

B.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Cal.  4- toothed.  Capf.  4-cell - 

ed.  1 

Order  IV.  TETRAGYNIA. 

I.  or  Holly .  Cor.  x -petal.  Cal.  4-toothed.  A 

berry,  4-feeded. 

C.  Cor.  1 -petal.  Cal.  4-leaved.  Two  feeds,  2- 
celled. 

S.  or  Pearlwort.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Cal.  4-leavedr 
Capf.  4-celled,  many  feeds. 

T.  or  Small  Annual  Houfeleek .  Cor.  3  or  4-pe- 
taled.  Cal.  3  or  4-leaved.  Capf.  3,  or  4,  many 
feeds. 

M.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Cal.  4-p^rtlte.  A  drupe  witU 
I  feed. 

P.  No  cor.  Cal.  4-leaved.  Seeds  4,  fitting. 

R.  or  Sea  or  TaJJel-grafs .  No  cor.  No  cal.  Seeds 
4,  on  a  pedicle. 
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165.  Protea,  or  Silver-tree . 

Cor.  4*cleft.  The  anthers  ftrap-fhaped,  inferted 
in  the  petals  beneath  the  apex.  No  proper  calyx.  A 
nut.  One  feed. 

decumbent .  I.  P.  with  leaves  3-cleft,  thread-fhaped  ;  the  ftem 
decumbent.  C.  of  G.  Hope,  b  . 

Jiorida .  2.  P.  with  leaves  3-cleft,  winged,  thread-fhaped  ; 

ftem  ere&,  with  folitary  little  heads,  furrounded  by 
leaves.  C.  of  G.  Hope.  b  • 

cyanoides .  3*  P«  with  leaves  3-cleft,  winged,  thread-fhaped  ; 

ftem  ere6I,  naked,  folitary,  little  heads.  C.  of  G. 
Hope.  b . 

patula .  4.  P.  with  leaves  3-cleft,  thread-fhaped  ;  ere£t  ftem, 

little  heads  incorporated.  C.  of  G.  Hope.  b  . 

pulchella .  5.  P.  with  leaves  double-winged,  fmooth,  thread- 

fhaped,  with  terminal  heads,  club-ffiaped,  without  floral 
leaves.  New  Holland.  b  . 

fphaero -  6.  P.  with  double-winged  thread-fhaped  leaves ;  fruit- 

cephala .  flaUcs  fhorter  than  the  tops,  with  the  feales  of  the  cal. 
oval,  woolly  at  the  bafe.  C.  of  G.  Hope.  T? . 

ferrarla.  7.  P.  with  double-winged  thread-fhaped,  hairy 
leaves  ;  fruitftalks  longer  than  the  tops;  with  the  feales 
of  the  cal.  egg-fpe2r-fhaped  and  hairy.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  b  • 

triternata .  8.  P.  with  double-winged,  thread-fhaped,  fmqoth 

leaves.  The  fruitftalks  longer  than  the  head,  wilh  the 
feales  of  the  cal.  fpear-lhaped  and  hairy.  C.  of  Good 
Hope.  T?  • 

glomerata.  9.  P.  with  double- winged  thread-fhaped  leaves ;  and 
naked,  common,  elongated  fruitftalk  ;  the  pedicles 
longer  than  the  knobs.  C.  of  G.  Hope.  b  • 

phylicoidef  10.  P.  with  double-wipged,  thread-fhaped  leaves  ; 

and  terminal  knobs,  folitary,  and  cottony.  C.  of  G. 
Hope.  b » 


11.  P.  with  double-winged,  thread-fhaped  leaves;  and lagepm, 
aggregate  knobs  in  fpikes.  C.  of  G.  Hope.  b  • 

12.  P.  with  double- winged  thread-fhaped  leaves  ; fpicata, 
and  heads  fpiked  and  diftindf.  C.  of  G.  Hope.  b  • 

13.  P.  with  double-winged  inferior  leaves  ;  the  fu- feeptrum, 
perior  being  3-cleft  and  entire.  C.  of  G.  Hope,  b  • 

14.  P.  with  fmooth  5-cleft  leaves;  ftem  ere 61 ;  and crinita* 
terminal  heads  by  three’s.  C.  of  G.  Hope.  b  • 

15.  P.  with  5-toothed  fmooth  leaves;  ftemeredl  and  conocarp, 
a  terminal  head.  C.  of  G.  Hope.  b  • 

16.  P.  with  3-toothed,  fmooth,  elliptical  leaves  \elliptm, 
eredl  ftem  and  terminating  heads.  C.  of  G.  Hope,  b  • 

17.  P.  with  3-toothed  fmooth  leaves,  a  decumbent  hypophijlk 
ftem  and  terminal  head.  C.  of  G.  Hope,  b  • 

1 8.  P.  with  3-toothed  fmooth  leaves  and  lateral  heads,  cucullata, 
C.  of  G.  Hope.  b  • 

19.  P.  with  3-toothed  cottony  leaves.  C.  of  Good  tomtntofo, 
Hope.  b  • 

20.  P.  with  4-toothed  entire  leaves,  and  ftem  decum -hetero- 

bent.  C.  of  G.  Hope.  b  •  phylla . 

21.  P.  with  thread-fhaped  leaves,  and  flowers  bunchy pimfolia. 
and  fmooth  ;  cal.  not  double.  C.  of  G.  Hope.  b  • 

22.  P.  with  leaves  thread-fhaped;  flowers  cottony, racemofa. 
in  bunches  with  a  double  cal.  C.  of  G.  Hope.  b  • 

23.  P.  with  leaves  thread-lhaped,  bent  inwards,  an dincurva, 
fmooth,  and  bunchy  fpiked  cottony  knobs.  C.  of  G. 

Hope.  b  • 

24.  P.  with  hairy  thread-fhaped  leaves,  and  fittin gcaudata. 
fpiked  heads  or  knobs.  C.  of  G.  Hope.  b  • 

25.  P.  with  thread-fhaped  channelled  leaves,  a  ter- brafleata* 
minal  knob,  *and  many-cleft  floral  leaves.  C.  of  G. 

Hope.  b  • 

26.  P.  with  inferior  thread-fhaped  leaves,  the  fupe- cotnofa. 
rior  fpear- fhaped,  and  a  terminal  or  terminating  knob. 

C.  of  G.  Hope.  b  • 

27.  P.  w  ith  ftrap-fhaped,  bent-back  leaves,  crooked  purpurea 

term  in  al 
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terminal  knots,  and  decumbent  Item.  F2 .  C.  of  G. 

H°pe. 

28.  P.  with  awl-ftiaped  comprened  leaves,  and  a 
flower-bearing  ftem.  b  •  G.  of  G..  Hope. 

29.  P.  with  ftrap-awl-ftiaped  contiguous  leaves,  and 
little  flat-topped  branches  in  whirls.  b'.  C.  °f  G. 

Hope.  . 

30.  P.  with  ftrap-awl-ftiaped  leaves,  a  terminal  knob 

and  coloured  calyx.  ^  .  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

31.  P.  with  contiguous  3-fquare  leaves,  and  a  woolly 
terminal  knob.  'b  .  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

32.  P.  with  oblique,  ftrap-ftiaped,  obtufe  leaves,  b  , 

C.  of  G.  Hope.  1 

33.  P,  with  flrap-fhaped,  filky,  cottony  leaves.  b . 
G.  of  G.  Hope. 

34.  P.  with  ftrap-battledore-ftiaped,  fmooth  leaves; 
flowers  in  bunches  ;  (ingle  calyx.  b  .  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

35.  P.  with  ftrap-battledore-fhaped,  fmooth  leaves  ; 
terminal  knobs,  many-cleft  ;  floral  leaves.  b  *  C.  of 
G.  Hope. 

36.  P.  with  ftrap-battledore-fliaped  fmooth  leaves ;  a 
cottony  terminal  knob.  b  •  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

37.  P.  with  ftrap-wedge-fhaped  filky  leaves,  and  a 
filky  terminal  knob.  b  •  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

38.  P.  with  (harp  fpear-fliaped  leaves,  and  a  round 
terminal  knob  or  head.  b  •  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

39.  P.  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  obtufe  and  (lender 
at* the  bafe,  and  a  hemifpherical  terminal  knob.  b  . 
Abyflinia. 

40.  P.  with  ft  rap-ell  iptical-fhaped  leaves,  and  an  ob¬ 
long  terminal  knob.  b*  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

41.  P.  with  fpear-elliptical-fhaped  fmooth  leaves,  an 
oval  knob,  and  (hort  decumbent  item,  F 3  .  C.  of  G. 
Hope. 

42.  P.  with  fpear-wedge-ftiaped  hoary  leaves,  an  ob¬ 
long  terminal  knob,  petals  fmooth  beneath,  and  hairy 
above.  b  •  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

43.  P.  with  ftrap-fpear-ftiaped,  callous,  fmooth,  ob¬ 
lique  leaves,  and  a  terminal  knob  belonging  to  the  Hem. 
b  .  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

parvifora,  44.  P.  with  elliptical  obtufe,  callous,  oblique  leaves, 
and  fmooth  terminal  heads  of  little  branches.  b  .  C. 
of  G.  Hope. 

45.  P.  with  leaves  fpear-fhaped,  (lender  at  the  bafe, 
fmooth,  (harp,  callous ;  and  a  terminal  knob  fenced  with 
a  pale  cover.  b .  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

4 6.  P.  with  leaves  fpear-fhaped,  attenuate  at  the  bafe, 
fmooth,  (harp,  callous,  and  a  terminal  head,  fenced 
with  a  long  (harp  cover  of  the  fame  colour.  b  .  C. 
of  G.  Hope. 

47.  P.  with  leaves  inverfely  egg-(haped,  obtufely 
tapering,  tiled  fmooth,  a  hairy  ftem,  and  a  head  with 
an  obtufe  long  covering.  b  •  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

48.  P.  with  elliptical  leaves,  blunt,  callous,  fmooth, 
and  a  terminal  knob.  b  .  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

49.  P.  with  leaves  fpear-fhaped,  fmooth,  fcoredr  tiled, 
and  a  terminal  knob.  1}  .  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

50.  P.  with  leaves  fpear-lhaped  ;  fiikv,  thread-(ha- 
ped  branches  ;  ftem  decumbent.  b  .  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

51.  P.  with  fpear-fhaped  fllky  leaves  ;  a  fhrubby 
ftem  ;  and  oblong  enveloped  knobs.  b  •  C.  of  G. 
Hope. 

52.  P.  with  leaves  fpear-fhaped,  filver-cottony,  frin¬ 
ged,  with  woody  ftem  and  globular  knobs.  b  of 

G.  Hope.  • 
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53.  P.  with  leaves  oblong  and  fmooth  ;  a  globular acaulis, 
knob  or  head  ;  and  a  fliort  decumbent  ftem.  b .  C. 

of  G.  Hope. 

54.  P.  with  oblong  fmooth  leaves  ;  and  aggregate  myrtifoha, 
terminal  knobs.  b  •  C.  of  G.  Hope.  . 

56.  P.  writh  fmooth  oblong  leaves  without  veins,  a  glabra, 
hemifpherical  knob,  and  a  ftirub-like  ftem.  F 2  .  C.  of 

G.  Hope.  f  '  r 

57.  P.  with  oblong  fmooth  leaves,  an  oblong  knob  Jpeciofd* 
the  feales  of  the  calyx  barbed  at  the  point.  b  .  C.  of 

G.  Hope. 

38.  P.  with  oval,  fmooth,  callous  leaves  ;  cor.  hairy,  totta, 
and  cylindrical.  b  .  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

59.  P.  with  fmooth,  oval  leaves  ;  and  lateral  flowers,  nirta, 
b  .  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

60.  P.  with  oval  leaves  ;  and  cottony  terminal  knobs ,pubera, 
b .  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

61.  P.  with  hairy  oval  leaves,  terminal  knobs,  %.x\Hdivaricata* 
ftradling  branches.  b  •  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

62.  P.  with  fmooth,  battledore  conical  leaves.  b  .fpatliulata* 
C.  of  G.  Hope. 

63.  P.  with  leaves  nearly  round ;  and  fmooth  leaf-  cyanaroi* 

ftalks.  b  .  C.  of  G.  Hope*  des, 

64.  P.  with  heart-ftiaped  leaves,  b  •  C.  of  G.  Hope,  cordata* 

1 66.  Banksia. 

Recept.  common,  elongated,  fealy.  Cor.  4  petals. 

The  ftamens  inferted  in  the  border.  The  capf.  2-val-  f 
ved,  2-feeded.  A  moveable  partition  between  the  feeds, 
which  are  winged. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  8  fpecies,  viz.  ferrata,  gran- 
dis,  integrifolia,  pyriformis,  dentata,  fpinulofa,  ericae- 
folia,  gibbofa.  N.  Holland. 

167.  Rupala. 

This jjenus  has  two  fpecies;  viz.  montana,  and  fef- 
(ifolia. 

168.  Embothrium. 

Eight  fpecies ;  viz.  fpecioftflimum,  coccineum,  gran- 
diflorum,  umbellatum,  hirfutum,  buxifolium,  ferieeum, 
filaifolium. 

/ 

169.  Globularia,  or  Blue  Daify, 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  longifolia,  nana,  nudicaulis,  0- 
rientalis.  S.  Eur. 

1 70.  CEPHAt ANTHUS,  or  Button-wood , 

Has  one  fpecies  ;  viz.  occidentalis.  N.  America. 

1 7 1.  Dipsacus,  or  Teazel, 

Has  four  fpecies ;  viz  *  fullonum,  *  fylveftris,  laci- 
niatus,  and  *  pilofus. 

*  D.  leaves  fitting,  ferrated  ;  chaff  bent  backwar ds.ful/oiium. 

It  is  cultivated  for  the  ufe  of  the  clothiers,  who  employ 
the  heads  with  crooked  awns,  to  raife  the  knap  upon 
woollen  cloths.  For  this  purpofe  they  are  fixed  round 
the  circumference  of  a  large  broad  wheel,  which  is 
made  to  turn  round,  and  the  cloth  is  held  againft  them. 

The  plant  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the  heads  are 
colleded  in  Auguft.  It  is  fometimes  fo\vn  along  with 
caraway  and  coriander  ;  by  which  means  three  crops 
are  on  the  foil  at  once,  w  ithout  inconvenience,  as  they 
ripen  at  different  periods. 

172.  Scabiosa,  or  Scabious, 

Has  41  fpecies  5  viz.  alpina,  uftulata,  rigida,  atte*- 
nuata,  fcabra,  tranfylvanica,  fyriaca,  leucanthia,  *  fuc- 
cifa,  integrifolia,  araplexicaulis,  humilis,  decurrens, 

P  tatarica, 
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tatarica,  *arvenfis,  uralenfis,  fylvatica,  gramuntia,  ^co¬ 
lumbaria,  pyrenaica,  ficula,  rutaefolia,  *  maritima,  ftel- 
lata,  prolifera,  atropurpurea,  argentea,  indurata,  afri- 
cana,  monfpelienfis,  pumila,  cretica,  limonifolia,  gra- 
minifolia,  lyrata,  paleflina,  ifetenfis,  ucranica,  ochroleu- 
ca,  pappofa,  and  pterocephala.  S.  Eur.  Ind.  Afr. 
fuccifa .  *  S.  bloffoms  4-cleft,  equal  ;  Hem  undivided  ;  branches 

approaching;  leaves fpear-eggfhaped. — The  dried  leaves 
are  ufed  to  dye  wool  yellow  or  green.  (Linn.)  A 
flrong  decodion  of  it  continued  for  a  confiderable 
length  of  time,  is  an  empirical  fecret  for  gonorrhceas. 
arvetifis .  *  S.  bloffoms  4-cleft,  radiating  ;  leaves  wing-cleft,  and 
jagged  ;  ftem  rough  with  flrong  hairs.  Sheep  and 
goats  eat  this  fpecies.  Horfes  and  cows  are  not  fond  of 
it.  It  is  flightly  aflringent,  bitter,  and  faponaceous. 

173.  Knautia, 

Has  four  fpecies  ;  viz.  orientalis,  propontica,  palaef- 
tina,  and  plumofa.  Levant,  Archipelago. 

174.  Allionia, 

Has  two  fpecies  ;  viz.  violacea,  and  incarnata.  Am. 

175.  Opercular  1  a, 

Has  three  fpecies ;  viz.  umbellata,  afpera,  diphylla. 
N.  Holland. 

176.  Hedyotis, 

Has  11  fpecies  ;  viz.  fruticofa,  racemofa,  auricularia, 
hyfpida,  maritima,  pumila,  diffufa,  herbacea,  gramini- 
folia,  virgata,  rupeflris.  E.  and  W.  Ind.  S.  Amer. 

177.  Sperm acoce,  or  Button-weed, 

Has  20  fpecies ;  viz.  tenuior,  latifolia,  coerulefcens, 
alata,  hexagona,  proflrata,  radicans,  longifolia,  verti- 
cillata,  fumatrenfis,  afpera,  hirta,  villofa,  hifpida,  fca- 
bra,  articularis,  flrida,  linifolia,  procumbens,  fpinofa. 
E.  Ind.  Afr.  Amer. 

178.  SHERARDIA,  or  Little  Field-madder , 

Contains  three  fpecies  ;  viz.  arvenfis,  muralis,  fruti¬ 
cofa.  Eur.  Ifle  of  Afcenfion. 

179.  Asperula,  or  Woodrocf, 

Has  feven  fpecies  ;  viz.  odorata,  hexaphylla,  arven¬ 
fis,  taurina,  craflifolia,  calabrica,  ariflata,  tindoria, 
pyrenaica,  cynanchica,  laevigata.  Eur. 
odorata .  A.  leaves  8  in  a  whirl,  fpear-fhaped  ;  flowers  in  bun¬ 

dles  on  fruitflalks.  The  fcent  of  it  is  faid  to  drive  away 
ticks  and  other  infeds.  (Linn.)  It  gives  a  grateful 
flavour  to  wine.  Cows,,  horfes,  fheep,  and  goats  eat  it, 

180.  Diodia, 

Has  6  fpecies;  viz.  virginica,  fimplex,  verticillata* 
proflrata,  fcandens,  farmentofa.  Amer.  Jamaica. 

1 8 1.  Hydrophylax, 

Contains  only  one  fpecies  ;  viz.  maritima. 

182.  Knoxia, 

Has  under  it  two  fpecies ;  viz.  zeylanica,  and  co- 
rymbofa.  Ceylon. 

183.  Carfhalea, 

Has  one  fpecies  ;  viz.  corymbofa.  Madagafcar. 

184.  Houstonia, 

Has  three  fpecies  ;  viz.  coerulea,  longifolia,  and  pur¬ 
purea.  N.  America. 

185.  Galium,  or  Ladies  Bed-Jlraw , 

Includes  50  fpecies  ;  viz.  rubiodes,  *paluflre,  trifi- 
dum,  fruticofum,  *montanum,  tindorium,  capenfe,  mu- 
cronatum,  expanfum,  afperum,  glabrum,  auflriacum, 
bocconi,  vifcofum,  faxatile,  tenue,  juffiei,  pyrenaicum, 
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minuturo,  *pufillum,  *fcabrum,  *verutn,  mollugo,  fyl- 
vaticum,  linifolium,  rigidum,  ariftatum,  hierofolymi- 
tanum,  pafchale,  glaucum,  purpureum,  rubrum,  mega- 
lofpermum,  fpurium,  harcynicum,  ^uliginofum,  ^  bo- 
reale,  rotundifolium,  bermudianum,  ericoides,  hirtum,. 
ruthenicum,  aparine,  *  aparine,  album,  microcarpum, 
parifienfe,  pilofum,  maritimum,  graecum.  Eur.  Arab. 

N.  Amer.  Of  thefe  the  following  deferve  notice. 

*  G.  leaves  8  in  a  whirl,  ftrap-fhaped,  furrowed  ;  flower-  verum± 
ing  branches  fliort. — The  flowers  will  coagulate  boiling 

milk  ;  and  their  juice  changes  blue  infufions  to  a  red 
colour,  thereby  difcovering  marks  of  acidity.  The 
French  prefcribe  them  in  hyfieric  and  epileptic  cafes. 

Boiled  in  alum-water  they  tinge  wool  yellow.  The 
roots  dye  a  very  fine  red,  not  inferior  to  madder,  and 
are  ufed  for  this  purpofe  in  the  ifland  of  Jura.  (Pen¬ 
nant  1772.  p.  212).  Sheep  and  goats  eat  it.  Horfes 
and  fwine  refufe  it.  Cows  are  not  fond  of  it.  It  is 
fubjed  to  a  difeafe,  in  which  the  flem  and  leaves  are 
fet  with  flefhy  balls,  about  the  fize  of  a  pea,  hollow 
within  and  covered  with  a  purplifh  {kin. 

*  G.  leaves  4  in  a  whirl,  fpear-fhaped,  fmooth,  3-fibred  ;  boreale > 
flem  upright. — The  roots  afford  a  red  dye  for  woollens. 

*  G.  leaves  8  in  a  whirl,  fpear-lhaped ;  keel  rough  aparine* 
with  prickles  pointing  backwards  ;  joints  woolly. — The 
branches  are  ufed  by  the  Swedes  inflead  of  a  foi  to  ftraiii 

milk.  Young  geefe  are  very  fond  of  them.  The  feeds 
may  be  ufed  inflead  of  coffee.  The  plant  is  eaten  by 
horfes,  cows,  fheep,  and  goats.  Swine  refufe  it.  (Linn.) 

The  expreffed  juice  of  the  flem  and  leaves,  taken  to 
the  amount  of  four  ounces  night  and  morning,  is  very 
efficacious  in  removing  many  of  thofe  cutaneous  erup¬ 
tions,  which  are  called,  although  improperly,  feorbutiev 
It  mufl  be  continued  for  feveral  weeks. 

186.  Crucianella,  or  Petty  madder . 

Nine  fpecies;  viz.  anguflifolia,  latifolia,  aegyptiaca, 
patula,  ciliata,  pubefeens,  maritima,  capita,  monfpeli- 
aca.  S.  Eur.  Arab. 

187.  Rub  1  a,  or  Madder . 

Seven  fpecies  ;  tindorum,  or  dyers  madder,  with  an¬ 
nual  leaves  and  a  prickly  flem,  %  ;  chilenfis,  peregri- 
na,  lucida,  fruticofa,  anguflifolia,  cordifolia.  Siber. 

S.  Eur.  Canar. 

188.  Mattuschkjea. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  hirfuta.  Carolina. 

189.  SlPHONANTHUS. 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  indica,  and  anguflifolia.  India*. 

190.  Roussea. 

One  fpecies ;  viz.  fimplex.  Mauritius. 

191.  Froelichia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  paniculata. 

192.  ScOLOSANTHUS. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  verficolor. 

193.  Catesb^a,  or  Lily  Thorn . 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  fpinofa,  and  parviflora.  Jamaica* 

Ifle  of  Providence. 

194.  IxoRA,  or  American  Jejfamine. 

Six  fpecies  ;  viz.  coccinea,  parviflora,  alba,  america- 
na,  fafciculata,  and  multiflora.  E.  Ind.  Jam.  S.  Am. 

195.  Pavetta. 

Five  fpecies ;  viz.  indica,  villofa,  longiflora,  caffra*, 
pentandra.  C,  of  G.  Hope. 

5  96. 
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196.  Ernodea. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  littoralis.  Jamaica. 

I97.  SlDERODENDRUM. 

One  fpecies;  viz.  triflorum.  S.  Amer. 

198.  Petesia. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  fiipularis,  carnea,  tomentofa. 

199.  Hoffmannia. 

One  fpecies  5  viz.  pedunculata.  Jamaica. 

200.  Chomelia. 

One  fpecies ;  viz.  fpinofa. 

201.  Petitia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz  ;  domingenfis.  St  Domingo. 

202.  MyoNIMA. 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  obarata,  lanceolata.  Ifle  of  Bourb. 

203.  Pyrostria. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  falicifolia. 

204.  CuNNINGHAMIA. 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  farmentofa,  verticillata.  Guiana, 
Ifle  of  Bourbon. 

205.  TEgiphila. 

Eight  fpecies  ;  viz.  martinicenfis,  elata,  mixia,  vil- 
lofa,  arborefcens,  lasvis,  fcetida,  trifida.  W*  Indies. 

206.  Mitchella. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  repens.  N.  America. 

207.  CoCCOCYPSILUM. 

Three  fpecies;  viz.  repens,  uniflorum,  biflorum.  Jam. 

208.  Wallenia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  laurifolia.  Jamaica. 

209.  CaLLICARPA,  or  Johnfonia . 

Ten  fpecies;  viz.  amerieana,  cama,  lanata,  macro- 
phylla,  ferruginea,  reticulata,  longifolia,  integrifolia, 
villofa,  japonica.  N.  Amer.  Jap.  Jamaica. 

210.  Aquartia. 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  aculeata,  microphylla.  S.  Am. 

21 1.  WlTHERINGIA. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  folanacea.  S.  Am. 

212.  Myrmecia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  fcandens.  Guiana. 

213.  Polyphreimum,  or  Carolina  Flax . 

One  fpecies;  viz.  procumbens.  N.  Amer. 

214.  Labatia. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  fefliliflora,  pedunculata.  Hifpnn. 

215.  Lasiostoma. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  cirrhofa.  Guiana. 

216.  Manettia. 

Five  fpecies  ;  viz.  reclinata,  lygiflum,  coccinea,  pic- 
ta,  lanceolata.  S.  Amer.  Jam. 

217.  Bellardia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  repens.  Guiana. 

2 1 8.  Pena:a. 

Nine  fpecies  ;  viz.  farcocolla,  mucronata,  marginata, 
lateriflora,  tomentofa,  fucata,  fquamofa,  fruticulofa, 
myrtoides.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

219.  Bueria. 

Nine  fpecies  ;  viz.  cricoides,  fcabra,  fafcicula,  articti- 
lata,  purpurea,  mufeofa,  pufilla,  glabella,  ciliaris.  Cape. 

220.  Buddleia. 

Nine  fpecies ;  viz.  amerieana,  occidentals,  globofa, 
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falvifolia,  madagafearienfis,  falicifolia,  diverflfolia,  vir« 
gata,  incompta.  Cape,  S.  Amer.  W.  Indies. 

22 r.  Exacum. 

18  fpecies;  viz.  vifeofum,  pedunculatum,  albens, 
aureum,  feflile,  cordatum,  pun&atum,  quadrangulare, 
gujanenfe,  diffufum,  tenuifolium,  *  filiforme,  aphyl- 
lum,  heteroclitum,  fpicatum,  ramofum,  verticillatum. 
hyflbpifolium.  Afia,  Africa. 

222.  Plant  ago,  or  Plantain . 

33  fpecies;  viz.  *  major,  crafla,  afiatica,  maxima, 

*  media,  virginica,  altiflima,  *  lanceolata,  capenfi*,  la- 
gopus,  lufitanica,  patagonica,  albicans,  hirfuta,  alpina, 
bellardi,  cretica,  barbata,  *  maritima,  fubulata,  recur- 
vata,  macrorhiza,  Terraria,  *  coronopus,  loeflingii,  cor- 
nuti,  amplexicaulis,  pfyllium,  fquarrofa,  indica,  pumi- 
la,  cynops,  afra.  Eur.  Egypt,  China,  N.  Amer. 

*  P.  leaves  fpear-ftiaped  ;  fpike  nearly  egg-fhaped,  na-  lanceolate 
ked  ;  flalk  angular. — It  is  ufually  called  rib-wort  or 
rib-grafs.  Linnaeus  fays  it  is  eaten  by  borfes,  fheep, 

and  goats,  and  that  cows  refufe  it  ;  but  Haller  attri¬ 
butes  the  richnefs  of  the  milk  in  the  famous  Alpine  dai¬ 
ries  to  this  plant,  and  to  the  alchemilla  vulgaris.  The 
total  abfence  of  this  plant  in  marfliy  lands,  is  a  certain 
criterion  of  the  wretched  quality  thereof :  in  proportion 
as  fuch  foils  are  meliorated  by  draining,  this  plant  will 
flourilh  and  abound.  When  fown  for  pafturage  upon 
rich  fands  and  loams,  this  plant  gives  a  confiderable 
herbage ;  and  on  poorer  and  drier  foils,  it  does  well  for 
ftieep,  but  is  inferior  to  fome  others.  Mr  Marlhall  ob- 
ferves  that  it  has  flood  the  teft  of  20  years  eflablifhed 
pradlice,  in  Yorkfnire,  and  is  in  good  eftimation,  though 
not  well  affe&ed  by  horfes,  and  bad  for  hay  from  re¬ 
taining  its  fap.  The  plantago  major  or  great  plantain, 
is  called  feptinervia ,  from  its  having  7  large  nerves  or 
ribs  running  along  each  leaf ;  the  narrow-leaved  fort, 
above  deferibed,  has  only  five  ribs,  and  hence  it  is  cal¬ 
led  qiiinquenervia .  The  leaves  are  lightly  aflringent, 
and  the  feeds  are  faid  to  be  fo  ;  and  hence  they  fland 
recommended  in  hsemorrhagies  and  other  cafes  of  this 
kind,  where  medicines  of  this  kind  are  proper.  The 
leaves  bruifed  a  little  are  the  common  application  of 
the  common  people  to  flight  frefh  wounds. 

Plantain  has  been  alleged  to  be  a  cure  for  the  bite 
of  the  rattlefnake  ;  but  for  this  there  is  probably  little 
foundation,  although  it  is  one  of  the  principal  ingre^ 
dients  in  the  remedy  of  the  negro  Caefar,  for  the  difeo- 
very  of  which  he  received  a  confiderable  reward  from 
the  aflembly  of  S.  Carolina. 

223.  Scoparia. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  dulcis,  procumbens,  arborea. 

Egypt,  N.  America. 

224.  Centunculus,  or  Bafe  Pimpernel. 

One  fpecies  ;  called  minimus.  Germ.  S.  Eur. 

225.  SaNGUISORBa,  or  Great  Wild  Burnet . 

Three  fpecies;  viz.  *  officinalis,  media,  canadenfis. 

Europe,  N.  America. 

226.  Cissus. 

18  fpecies  ;  viz.  vitiginea,  capenfis,  repanda,  lati- 
folia,  cordifolia,  rdtundifolia,  ficyoides,  quadrangula- 
ris,  acida,  cirrhofa,  trifoliata,  microcarpa,  crenata,  car- 
nofa,  obovata,  japonica,  pentaphylla,  pedata.  Arabia, 

Ind.  Jam. 

227.  Epimedium,  Barren-wort. 

One  fpecies;  viz.  *  alpinum. 
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228.  Cornus,  or  Dog-wood ,  Cornel  Cherry . 

1 2  fpeeies;  viz.  *  fuecica,  canadenfis,  florida,  maf- 
cula,  japonica,  *  fanguinea,  alba,  ferlcea,  circinata,  dri- 
ata,  paniculata,  alternifolia.  Afia,  Amer. 
fanguinea  *  C*  branches  draight ;  leaves  egg-lhaped,  green  on 
both  Tides;  tuft  flatted. — The  wood  is  very  hard  and 
fmooth,  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  the  turner.  The  leaves 
change  to  a  blood-red  in  autumn  :  the  berries  are  bit¬ 
ter  and  ftyptic  ;  they  dye  purple.  Horfes,  fheep,  and 
goats  eat  it.  Swine  and  cows  refufe  it. 

229.  Glossoma.  # 

One  fpeeies  ;  viz.  arborefcens.  Guiana. 

230.  Samara. 

Four  fpeeies  ;  viz.  laeta,  coriacea,  pentandra,  flori- 
bunda.  Cape,  E.  Ind.  Jam.  Guiana. 

231.  Fagara. 

12  fpeeies,  viz.  triphylla,  evodia,  pterota,  piperita, 
tragodes,  zanthoxyloides,  horrida,  capenfis,  armata,  avi- 
cennae,  o&andra,  elaphrium.  W.  Ind.  Japan. 

232.  Hartogia. 

One  fpeeies  ;  viz.  capenfis.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

233.  Monetia. 

Two  fpeeies  ;  viz.  barlerioides,  diacantha.  E.  Ind. 

234.  Blackrurnia. 

One  fpeeies  ;  viz.  pinnata. 

235.  Ptelea,  or  Shrub  Trefoil . 

One  fpeeies  ;  viz.  trifoliata.  N.  Amer.  S,  S.  ifles. 

236.  Skimmia. 

One  fpeeies  ;  viz.  japonica.  Japan. 

237.  Othera. 

One  fpeeies  ;  viz.  japonica.  Japan. 

238.  Orixa. 

One  fpeeies  ;  viz.  japonica. 

239.  LuDWiGIA,  or  Bafe  Virginian  Loofe-f  rife. 

Five  fpeeies  ;  alternifolia,  hirfuta,  jufliacoides,  op- 
pofitifolia,  erigata.  India,  Amer.  Jam., 

240.  Olbenlandia. 

13  fpeeies;  viz.  verticillata,  digynia,  trinervia,  de- 
preffa,  capenfis,  uniflora,  biflora,  pentandra,  umbella- 
ta,  corymbofa,  hirfuta,  debilis,  feetida. 

24 1.  Ammania. 

Seven  fpeeies  ;  latifolia,  ramofior,  debilis,  fanguino- 
lenta,  odlandra,  baccifera,  pinnatifida.  Ind.  Virginia. 

242.  Isnardia. 

One  fpeeies  ;  viz.  paludris.  Eur.  China,  N.  Amer. 
W.  Ind. 

243.  Trapa,  or  Flouting  Water-caltrops . 

Two  fpeeies  ;  viz.  natans,  bicornis.  Eur.  China. 

244.  Dorstenia,  or  Contrayerva . 

Ten  fpeeies  ;  viz.  cordifolia,  brafilienfis,  arifolia, 
houdoni,  contrajerva,  drakena,  caulefcens,  lucida,  pm- 
befeens.  Arab.  S.  Amer. 
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247.  Curtisia,  or  Hajagay-tree , 

One  fpeeies  ;  faginea.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

248.  Chloranthus,  or  Tea-leaved  Chu-lan . 

One  fpeeies;  viz.  inco nfpicuus.  Cape,  China,  Jap., 

249.  Elea  GNUS,  or  Oleafer  or  Wild  Olive . 

Ten  fpeeies  ;  viz.  anguftifolia,  orientalis,  fpinofa, 

pungens,  latifolia,  crifpa,  multiflora,  umbellata,  glabra, 
macrophylla.  S.  Eur.  China,  Japan. 

250.  Gonatocarpus* 

One  fpeeies  ;  viz.  micranthus.  Japan. 

251.  Santalum,  or  Sanders. 

One  fpeeies  5  viz.  album.— What  is  ufually  called 
White  Sanders  wood ,  is  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies, 
in  billets  about  the  fize  of  a  man’s  leg,  of  a  pale  wliitifh 
colour.  It  conditutes  the  outer  part  of  the  timber,  or 
that  part  of  the  tree  which  is  neared  the  bark.  This- 
white  part  has  little  fenfible  fmell  or  tafte.  The  inner 
part  of  the  timber,  which  ufually  receives  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  fellow  Sanders  wood,  is  of  a  pale  yellowifh 
colour,  of  a  pleafant  fmell  and  a  bitterifh  aromatic  tade^ 
accompanied  with  an  agreeable  fort  of  pungency.  Di- 
dilled  with  water  it  yields  a  fragrant  eflential  oil,  which 
thickens  in  the  cold  to  the  confidence  of  a  balfanu. 
Digeded  in  pure  fpirit  it  imparts  a  rich  yellow  tin&ure, 
which  being  committed  to  didillation,  the  fpirit  arifes 
without  bringing  over  any  thing  confiderable  of  the 
virtues  of  the  fanders.  The  refiduum  contains  the 
virtues  of  fix  times  its  weight  of  the  wood.  Hoffman 
looks  upon  this  extraft  as- a  medicine  of  fimilar  virtues 
to  ambergris,  and  recommends  it  as  an  excellent  redo**, 
rative  in  great  debilities. 

252.  Struthiola. 

Five  fpeeies  ;  viz.  virgata,  nana,  juniperina,  ere&a* 
ovata.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

233.  Krameria. 

One  fpeeies;  viz.  ixina.  S.  Amer. 

234.  ACjENA. 

One  fpeeies  5  viz.  elongata.  Mexico. 

255.  Rivina. 

Four  fpeeies  5  viz.  humilis,  laevis,  brafilienfis,  o&an* 
dra.  W.  Indies* 

236.  Salvadora. 

One  fpeeies  ;  viz.  peril ca.  Perfia,  India. 

237.  Camphorosma. 

Five  fpeeies  ;  viz.  paleacea,  monfpeliaca,  acuta,  gla¬ 
bra,  pteranthus.  S.  Eur.  Cape. 

238.  Alchemilla,  or  Ladies-mantle. 

Six  fpeeies;  viz.  capenfis,  *  vulgaris,  *alpina,  pen- 
taphylla,  aphanoides,  aphanes.  Alps  of  Eur. 

*  A.  leaves  gafhed. — The  whole  of  this  plant  is  adrin -vulgaris. 
gent.  In  the  province  of  Smolandia  in  Gothland,  they 
make  a  tin&ure  of  the  leaves,  and  give  it  in  fpafmodic 
or  convulfive  difeafes.  Horfes,  fheep,  and  goats  eat  it. 

Swine  refufe  it.  Cows  are  not  fond  of  it. 

Order  II.  DIGYNIA. 

259.  Cruzita. 

One  fpeeies ;  viz.  hifpanica.  ' 


245.  Pothos,  or  Scunh-weed. 

12  fpeeies;  viz.  fcandens,  acaulis,  lanceolata,  cre- 
nata,  violacea,  craflinervia,  cordata,  macrophylla,  pin¬ 
nata,  palmata,  digitata,  pentaphylla.  Ind.  Amer. 

246.  COMETES. 

One  fpeeies ;  viz.  alternifloria.  E.  Ind.  Surat. 


260.  Bufonia,  or  Toad-grafs. 

One  fpeeies viz.  *  tenuifolia. 

261*- 


Pentandria*  BOX 

261.  HAMAMELIS,  or  Witch  Hazel.  .  ^ 

One  fpecies  3  viz,  virginica,  Carolina,  Virginia. 

262.  Cuscuta,  or  Dodder. 

Five  fpecies  3  viz.  europea,  americana,  africana,  mo- 
nogynia,  cliinenfis. 

turopxa.  *  C.  flowers  fitting,  mofily  4-cleft.— The  feeds  of 
this  fpecies  fown  in  a  pot  produce  plants,  but  which 
foon  die,  unlefs  they  can  attach  themfelves  to  fome 
other  plant.  As  foon  as  the  (hoots  have  twined  about 
an  adjoining  plant,  they  fend  out  from  their  inner  fur- 
face  a  number  of  little  veficles  or  papillae,  which  at¬ 
tach  themfelves  to  the  bark  or  rind  of  the  plant.  By 
degrees  the  longitudinal  velfels  of  the  (talk,  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  accompanied  the  veficles,  (hoot  forth  from 
their  extremities  and  make  their  way  to  thefofter  plant, 
by  dividing  the  veffels  and  infinuating  themfelves  into 
the  tendered:  part  of  the  dalk  ;  and  fo  intimately  are 
they  united  with  it,  that  it  is  eafier  to  break  than  to 
difengage  them  from  it. 

263.  Hypecoum. 

Four  fpecies  3  viz.  procumbens,  littorale,  pendulum, 
eredlum. 

264.  Nerteria. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  depreifa.  S.  America* 

265.  Galopina. 

One  fpecies  3  viz*  circaeoides.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

Order  III.  TRIGYNIA., 

266.  Boscia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  undulata. 

Order  IV.  TETRAGYNI A. 

267.  Ilex,  or  Holly. 

19  fpecies;  viz.  *  aquifolium,  japonioa,  opaca,  cro.- 
cea,  ferrata,  latifolia^  perado,  prinoides,  cafllne,  vo- 
mitoria,  crenata,  emarginata,  falicifolia,  afiatica,  inte- 
gra,  rotunda,  obcordata,  acuminata,  cuneifolia.  Ada, 
N.  America. 

aquifo-  *  I*  ^eaves  egg-fhaped,  acute,  thorny,  on  leaf-dalks  ; 

Hum.  flowers  in  a  kind  of  umbel,  axillary. — All  the  varieties 
which  gardeners  reckon,  to  the  amount  of  40  or  50, 
•are  derived  from  this  one  fpecies,  and  depend  upon  the 
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variegation  of  the  leaves  or  thorns,  and  the  colour  of 
the  berries.  Sheep  are  fed  in  the  winter  with  the 
croppings,  as  are  alfo  deer.  Birds  eat  the  berries; 

The  bark  fermented,  and  afterwards  waflied  from  the 
woody  fibres,  makes  the  common  bird-lime.  It  makes 
an  impenetrable  fence,  and  bears  cropping  3  nor  is  its 
verdure,  or  the  beauties  of  its  fcarlet  berries,  ever  ob^ 
ferved  to  fuffer  from  the  fevereft  of  our  winters.  The 
wood  is  ufed  in  veneering,  and  is  fometimes  ftained 
black  to  imitate  ebony-  Handles  for  knives  and  cogs 
for  mill-wheels  are  made  of  it.— It  is  faid  to  have  been 
obferved  by  Linnaeus,  that  the  lower  branches  within 
reach  of  cattle  bear  thorny  leaves,  whilft  the  upper 
ones  which  (land  in  need  of  no  ftich  defence  are  with¬ 
out  thorns. 

268.  Coldenia. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  procumbens.  E.  Indies. 

269.  POTAMOGETON,  or  Pond-weed. 

14  fpecies  ;  viz.  natans,  fluitans,  heterophyllum,  per- 
foliatum,  denfum,  *  lucens,  *  crifpum,  ferratum,  *  com- 
preffum,  ^pe&inatum,  *  fetaceum,  *  gramineum,  *  ma- 
rinum,  *  pufillum.  Europe,  N.  America. 

*  P.  leaves  oblong  egg- (haped,  on  leafftalks,  floating,  natans> 

— The  leaves  of  this  plant  floating  upon  the  furface  of 
water,  afford  an  agreeable  (hade  to  fi(h,  and  are  the 
habitation  and  food  of  the  phalaena  potamogeton.  The 
roots  are  a  favourite  food  of  the  fwan. 

270.  Ruppia; 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  *  maritima. 

'  271.  Sagina,  or  Pearl-wort^ 

Five  fpecies  5  viz.  *  ceraftoides,  *  procumbens,  *  a- 
petala,  *  ere£ta,  and  virginica  of  Virginia. 

272.  TlLLiEA,  or  Small  Annual  Houfe-leeh. 

Five  fpecies ;  viz.  aquatica,  proftrata,  vaillantii, 
capenfis,  perfoliata,  umbellata,,  decumbens,  mufcofa. 

Eur.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

273.  Myginda. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  vragoga,  rhacoma,  latifolia.  N.’ 

America,  W.  Indies. 

In  the  clafs  Tetrandria  are 

11 7  Genera,  which  include  638  Species.  Of  thefe 
56  fpecies  are  found  in  Britain. 


CLASSIS  V. 

PENTANDRIAi 

Ordo  I.  MONOGYNIA. 

Se£t.  I.  Flores  tno?iopetaliy  infer /,  inonofpermi • 

373.  IVIirabilis.  Nux  infra  corollam.  Cor.  in- 
fundibulif.  Stigma  globofum  papillofum. 

295.  Tricratus.  Nux  5-angularis.  Cor.  infundi- 
bulif.  laciniis  bilobis.  Cal.  o. 


CLASS  V* 

PENTANDRIAi 

Order  I.  MONOGYNIA. 

Se£t.  I.  Flowers  monopetalous $  inferior ,  one-feeded* . 

M.  Nut  beneath  the  cor.  The  cor.  funnel-fliaped. 
Stigma  globular  pimpled, 

T.  Nut  5-angular.  Cor.  funnel-fliaped  with  2-lobed 
fegments.  No  calyx. 

318. 
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318.  Plumbago.  Sem.  x.  Siam,  valvis  inferta. 
Cor.  infundibulif.  Stigma  5-fidum. 

317.  Weigelia.  Sem.  1.  Cor.  infundibulif.  Stylus 
a  latere  germinis. 

470.  Quinchamala.  Sem.  1.  Cor.  tubolofa.  An- 
theree  fe (Tiles. 

408.  Corymbum.  Sem.  1,  lana  involut.  Cor.  in- 
fundibuiif.  Cor.  2-phyll.  Anth.  connatae. 

Sett.  II.  Flores  monopetaliy  inferiy  difpermu  Af- 
perifolice . 

281.  Cerinthe.  Cor.  fauce  nuda  ventricofa.  Nue. 
2,  offese,  2-locuIares. 

287.  Messerchmidia.  Cor.  fauce  nuda,  infundib. 
Nuc.  2,  fuberofae. 

Sea.  III.  Flores  monopetaliy  inferiy  tetrafpermi .  Af 
perifolia . 

286.  Echium.  Cor.  fauce  nuda,  irregularis,  cam- 
panulata. 

274.  Heliotropium.  Cor.  fauce  nuda,  hypocrate^ 
rif.  lobis  dente  interjedlis.  Sem.  4. 

279.  Pulmonaria.  Cor.  fauce  nuda,  infundib. 
Cal.  prifmaticus. 

276.  LithospERMUM.  Cor.  fauce  nuda,  infundib. 
Cal.  5-partitus. 

282.  Onosma.  Cor.  fauce  nuda,  ventricofa.  Sem.  4, 

280.  Symphytum.  Cor.  fauce  dentata,  ventricofa. 

283.  Borago.  Cor.  fauce  dentata,  rotata. 

285.  Lycopsis.  Cor.  fauce  fornicata,  infundib.  tubo 
curvato. 

284.  Asperugo.  Cor.  fauce  fornicata,  infundib. 
Frudlus  compreffus. 

278.  Cynoglossum.  Cor.  fauce  fornicata,  infun¬ 
dib.  Sem.  depreffa,  latere  affixa. 

277.  Anchusa.  Cor.  fauce  fornicata,  infundib.  tubo 
bafi  prifmatico. 

27 5.  Myosotis.  Cor.  fauce  fornicata,  hypocraterif. 
lobis  emarginatis. 

Sett.  IV.  Flores  monopetaliy  inferiy  pentafpermi . 

289.  Nolana.  Cor.  monopetala.  Nuces  5,  2  f. 
4-loculares. 

Sett.  V.  Flores  monopetaliy  inferi.  Angiofpermi . 

374.  Coris.  Capf-  i-locularis,  5-valvis.  Cor.  ir¬ 
regularis.  Stigma  capitatum. 

303.  Hydrophyllum.  Capf.  i-locularis,  2-valvis. 
Cor.  nedlariis  5,  exarata.  Stigma  bifidum. 

434.  Galax.  Capf.  i-locularis,  2-valvis.  Cor.  hy- 
pocrat.  Stigma  fubrotundum. 

432.  Barreria.  Capf.  ?  Cor.  rotata.  Anth.  co- 
haerentes.  Stigmata  3. 

294.  Cortusa.  Capf.  i-locularis,  oblonga.  Cor. 
rotata.  Stigma  fubcapitatum. 

306.  Anagallis.  Capf.  i-locularis,  circumfcif. 
Cor.  rotata.  Stigma  capitatum. 
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ANY.  Pentandria 

P.  Seed  1.  Stamen  inferted  in  the  valves.  Cor.  fun- 
nel-(haped.  Stigma  5-cleft. 

W.  1  Seed.  Cor.  funnel-fhaped.  Style  with  lateral 
feed-buds. 

£.  1  Seed.  Cor.  tubular.  Another  fitting. 

C.  1  Seed,  covered  with  wool.  Cor.  funnel-fhaped. 

Cal.  2-leaved.  Anthers  united  at  the  bafe. 

Sett.  II.  Flowers  monopetalousy  inferiory  'i  feeded. 

Rough  leaves . 

C.  Cor.  with  a  naked  mouth,  diftended.  Nuts  2, 
hard  as  bone,  2-celled. 

M.  Cor.  with  a  naked  mouth,  funnel-fhaped.  Nuts 
2,  eroded  beneath,  2-feeded. 

Sett.  III.  Flowers  monopetalousy  inferiory  ifeeded. 

Rough  leaves . 

E.  Cor.  with  a  naked  mouth,  irregular,  bell-rtiaped. 

H.  Cor.  with  a  naked  mouth,  and  lobes  divided  by 
a  falver-fhaped  tooth.  Seeds  4. 

P.  Cor.  with  a  naked  mouth,  funnel-fhaped.  Cal. 
prifm-fhaped,  i.  e.  differing  from  cylindrical  in  the  cup 
being  angular. 

L.  Cor.  with  a  naked  mouth,  funnel-fhaped.  Cal. 
5-partite. 

O.  Cor.  with  a  naked  mouth,  diftended.  Seeds  4. 

S.  Cor.  with  a  toothed  mouth,  diftended. 

B.  Cor.  with  a  toothed  mouth,  wheel-fhaped. 

L.  Cor.  with  a  vaulted  mouth,  funnel-fhaped  \  tube 
curved. 

A.  Cor.  with  a  vaulted  mouth,  funnel-fhaped  \  fruit 
compreffed. 

C.  Cor.  with  a  vaulted  mouth,  funnel-fhaped.  Seed 
depreffed,  fixed  in  the  fide. 

A.  Cor.  with  a  vaulted  mouth,  funnel-fhaped  \  the 
tube  prifmatic  at  the  bafe. 

M.  Cor.  with  a  vaulted  mouth,  falver-fhaped  ;  lobes 
notched  at  the  end. 

Sett.  IV.  Flowers  monopetalousy  hiferiory  ifeeded. 

N.  Cor.  monopetalous.  5  Nuts,  2  or  4-ceHed. 

Sett.  V.  Flowers  monopetalousy  inferior.  Seeds  in  a 
capfule, 

C.  Capf.  i-celled,  5-valved.  Cor.  irregular.  The 
ftigmas  growing  in  heads. 

H.  Capf.  I -celled,  2-valved.  Cor.  furrowed  with 
5  ne diaries.  Stigma  2-cleft. 

G.  Capf.  I -celled.  2-valved.  Cor.  falver-fhaped. 

Stigma  nearly  round. 

B.  Capf.  ?  Cor.  wheel-fhaped.  Anthers  cohering. 

Stigmas  3. 

C.  Capf.  I-celled,  oblong.  Cor.  wheel-fhaped.  Stig¬ 
ma  nearly  growing  in  heads. 

A.  Capf.  i-celled,  cut  round.  Cor.  wheel-fhaped. 

Stigma. growing  in  a  head. 
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305.  Lysimachia.  Capf.  i-locularis,  10-valvis. 
Cor.  rotata.  Stigma  obtufum. 

300.  Doroena.  Capf.  i-locul.  i-valv.  polyfperma. 
Cor.  $-fida.  Stigma  emarginatum. 

298.  Cyclamen.  Capf.  i-locularis,  intus  pulpofa. 
Cor.  reflexa.  Stigma  acutum. 

297.  DodecaTHEON.  Capf.  I-locul.  oblonga.  Cor. 
reflexa.  Stigma  obtufum. 

296.  Soldanella.  Capf.  i-locularis.  Cor.  lace- 
ra.  Stigma  fimplex. 

395.  Lita.  Capf.  i-locul.  2-valv.  Cor.  hypocra- 
terif.  Anth.  in  tubo  fefliles.  Stigma  truncatum. 

293.  Primula.  Capf.  i-l ocularis.  Cor.  infundib. 
fauce  pervia.  Stigma  globofum. 

291.  Aretia.  Capf.  i-locul.  Cor.  hypocraterif. 
Stigma  depreffo  capitatum. 

302.  Bacopa.  Capf.  i-locul.  Cor.  hypocraterif. 
Cal.  incequal.  Stigma  capitatum. 

301.  Hottonia.  Cor.  fauce  fornicata,  infundib. 
Sem.  dcpreffa,  latere  affixa. 

313.  Sheffield ia.  Capf.  i-locul.  5-valv.  Cor. 
campanulata.  Stam.  alterna  fterilia. 

299.  MENYANTHES.  Capf.  i-locularis.  Cor.  vil- 
lofa.  Stigma  bifidum. 

479.  AllamanDa.  Cafp.  i-locularis,  lentiformis, 
bivalvis,  valvulis  cymbiformibus.  Sem.  imbricata. 

507.  Tiieophrasta.  Capf.  i-locularis,  maxima. 
Cor.  campanulata.  Stigma  acutum. 

371.  Geniostoma.  Capf.  2-locul.*  Cor.  infundi- 
bulif.  fauce  villofa. 

308.  Spigelia.  Capf.  2-locularis,  didyma.  Cor. 
infundib.  Stigma  fimplex. 

334.  Sphenoclea.  Capf.  2-locul.  circumfciffa. 
Cor.  5-fid.  calyce  minor.  Stigma  capitatum. 

309.  Ophiorhiza.  Cafp.  2-locularis,  2-partita.  Cor. 
infundib.  Stigma  2-fidum. 

321.  Retzia.  Capf.  2-locul.  Cor.  cylindrica,  ex- 
tus  villofa.  Stigma  2-fidum. 

323.  Convolvulus.  Capf.  2-locularis,  2-fperma. 
Cor.  campanulata.  Stigm.  2-fidum. 

310.  Lisianthus.  Capf.  2-locularis,  polyfperma. 
Cor.  infundib.  ventricofa.  Styl.  perfiftens. 

377.  Datura.  Capf.  2-locul.  4-valvis.  Cor.  in¬ 
fundib.  Cal.  deciduus. 

378.  Hyosciamus.  Capf.  2-locularis  operculata. 
Cor.  infundib.  Stigma  capitatum. 

379.  Nicotiana.  Capf.  2-locularis.  Cor.  infun¬ 
dib.  Stigm.  emarginatum. 

376.  Verrascum.  Capf.  2-locular.  Cor.  rotata. 
Stigma  obtufum.  Stam.  declinata. 

394.  Chironia.  Capf.  2-locular.  Cor.  tubo  urce- 
olato.  Antlierse  defloratae  fpirales. 

322.  Porana.  Fru&us  bivalvis.  Calyx  in  fru&u 
grandifa&us.  Stylus  elongatus  femibifidus. 

290.  Diapensia.  Capf.  3-locularis.  Cor.  bypo- 
crat.  Cal.  8-phyllus. 

320.  Phlox.  Capf.  3-locularis.  Cor.  hypocrater. 
tubo  curvo.  Stigm.  trifidum. 

326.  Polemonium.  Capf.  3-locularis.  Cor.  5-par¬ 
tita.  Stam.  valvis  impolita. 

324.  Cantua.  Capf.  3-locul.  3-valv.  Sem.  alata. 
Cor.  infundibulif.  Stigm.  3-fid. 

325.  Ipomoea.  Capf.  3-locularis.  Cor.  infundib. 
Stigma  capitatum, 
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L.  Capf.  1 -celled,  with  10  valves.  Cor*  wheel- 
fhaped.  Stigma  blunt. 

D.  Capf.  i-celled,  i-valved,  many-feeded.  Cor.  5- 
cleft.  Stigma  notched  at  the  end. 

C.  Capf.  1 -celled,  pulpy  within.  Cor.  bent  back. 
Stigma  (harp. 

D. t  Capf.  1 -celled,  oblong.  Cor.  bent  back.  Stig¬ 
ma  blunt. 

S.  Capf.  1 -celled.  Cor.  ragged.  Stigma  undivid¬ 
ed. 

L.  Capf.  i-celled*  2-valved.  Cor.  falver-fhaped. 
Anthers  fitting  in  the  tube.  Stigma  lopped. 

P.  Capf.  i-celled.  Cor.  funnel-fliaped  with  a  per¬ 
vious  mouth.  Stigma  globular. 

A.  Capf.  i-celled.  Cor.  falver-fhaped,  flat-headed. 

B.  Capf.  i-celled.  Cor*  falver-fhaped.  Cal.  un¬ 
equal.  Stigma  headed. 

H.  Cor.  with  a  vaulted  mouth,  funnel-fliaped.  Seed 
funk,  fixed  in  the  fide. 

S.  Capf.  i-celled,  5-valved*  Cor.  bell-fhaped.  Al¬ 
ternate  ftamens  barren. 

M.  Capf.  i-celled.  Cor.  woolly*  Stigma  2* cleft. 

A.  Capf.  i-celled,  globular,  but  compreffed,  2-val¬ 
ved,  with  boat-fiiaped  valves.  Seed  tiled. 

T.  Capf.  i-celled,  very  large.  Cor.  bell-fhaped* 
Stigma  acute. 

G.  Capf.  2-celled.  Cor.  funnel-fliaped,  with  woolly 
mouth. 

S.  Capf.  2-celled,  double.  Cor.  funnel-fliaped.  Stig¬ 
ma  undivided. 

S.  Capf.  2-celled,  cut  round.  Cor.  5-cleft,  lefs  than 
the  calyx.  Stigma  headed. 

O.  Capf.  2-celled,  2-partite.  Cor.  funnel-fliaped* 
Stigma  2-cleft. 

R.  Capf.  2-celled.  Cor.  cylindrical,  outfide  woolly* 
Stigma  2-cleft. 

C.  Capf.  2-celled,  2-feeded.  Cor.  bell-fhaped.  Stig¬ 
ma  2-cleft. 

L.  Capf.  2-celled,  many-feeded.  Cor.  funnel-fliaped* 
diftended.  Style  permanent. 

D.  Capf.  .  2-celled,  4-valved*  Cor.  funnel-fhaped. 
Cal.  deciduous. 

H.  Capf.  2-celled,  covered  with  a  lid.  Cor.  fun¬ 
nel-fliaped.  Stigma  headed. 

N.  Capf.  2-celled.  Cor.  funnel-fliaped.  Stigma 

notched  at  the  end. 

V.  Capf.  2-celled.  Cor.  wheel-fhaped.  Stigma 

obtufe.  Stamens  bent. 

C.  Capf.  2-celled.  Cor.  with  a  pitelier-fliaped  tube. 
Anthers  twifted  after  having  filed  their  pollen. 

P.  Fruit  2-valved.  Calyx  fwelling  with  the  fruit. . 
Style  elongated,  half-cleft. 

D.  Capf.  3-celled.  Cor.  falver-fhaped.  Cal.  8- 

leaved. 

P.  Capf.  3-celled.  Cor.  falver-fhaped,  with  a  crook¬ 
ed  tube.  Stigma  3-cleft. 

P.  Capf.  3-celled.  Cor.  5-partite.  Stamens  placed 
on  valves. 

C.  Capf.  3-celled,  3-valved.  Seeds  winged.  Cor. 
funnel-fhaped.  Stigma  3-cleft. 

I.  Capf.  3-celled.  Cor.  funnel-fhaped.  Stigma 
with  a  little  head. . 
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3'7S«  Br6ssj£a.  Capf.  5-locul. 

Cal.  carnofus. 

312.  Azalea.  Capf.  3-locul.  Cor.  campanulata. 
Stigm.  obtufura. 

315.  Efairis.  Capf.  5-locul.  Cor.  infundibulif. 
villofa.  Squama  nedlarif. 

481.  Nerium.  Follic.  2,  ere&i.  *Cor.  fauce  coro- 
nata.  Sem.  pappofa. 

482.  EchitEs.  Follic.  2,  eredli.  Cor.  infundib. 
fauce  nuda.  Sem.  pappofa. 

483.  PLUMiERiA.  Follic.  2,  retra&i.  Cor.  infun¬ 
dib.  Sem.  alata. 

484.  Cameraria.  Follic.  2,  lobati.  Cor.  hypo- 
crat.  Sem.  alata. 

485.  TABERNiEMONTANA.  Follic.  2,  pulpofi.  Cor. 
hypocrat.  Sem.  fimplicia. 

480.  ViNEA.  Follic.  -2,  ere£li.  Cor.  hypocrat. 
-Sem.  fimplicia. 

475.  CerBera.  Drupse  2,  nuces  fubmonofpermse. 
Cor.  infundibulif. 

‘339.  Thouinia.  Drupa.  Cor.  campanulata*  extus 
hifpida.  Cal.  5-phyll. 

402.  Tectona.  Drupa  ficca,  nuce  3-locul.  Cor. 
infundibulif. 

391.  Ardisia.  Drupa  i-fperma.  Cor.  hypocra- 
terif.  limbo  reflexo. 

401.  Bumelia.  Drupa  i-fperma.  Cor.  hypocra- 
terif.  limbo  dentibus  interjedlo.  Ne£t.  5-phyll. 

474.  Gynopogon.  Drupa  nuce  femibilocuL  Cor. 
hypocraterif.  Stigma  globofum  villofum. 

399.  Laugeria.  Drupa  i-fperma.  Nux  5-locu- 
lar.  Stigm.  capita  turn. 

398.  Varronia.  Drupa  i-fperma.  Nux  4-locul. 
Stigm.  4-plex. 

396.  Cordia.  Drupa  i-fperma.  '  Nux  4-locularis. 
Stigma  dichotomum.  Cal.  baccae  accretus. 

386.  Ignatia.  Drupa  polyfperma.  Cor.  infundi¬ 
bulif.  tubo  longiflimo. 

397.  Ehretia.  Drupa  4-fperma.  Nux  2-locular. 
Stigm.  emarginatum. 

316.  Styfhelia.  Drupa  5-locularis.  Cor.  tubu- 
lofa. 

478.  WiLLUGHBEJA.  Cor.  hypocraterif.  Stigm. 
capitatum. 

473.  Carissa.  Baccse  2,  polyfpermae. 

392.  Jaquinia.  Bacca  i-fperma.  Cor.  10-fida. 
Ne61.  5-phyll. 

421.  Myrsine.  Bacca  i-fperma.  Cor.  campanu- 
lat.  Stigm.  villofum. 

422.  Bladhia.  Bacca  i-fperma.  Sem.  arillatum. 
Cor.  rotata. 

472.  P^EDERIA.  Bacca  2-fperma,  inflata,  fragilis. 
471.  Rauwolfia.  Bacca  2-fperma.  Sem.  ccyda- 
ta. 

415.  Arduina.  Bacca  2-fperma.  Sem.  oblonga. 
Cor.  curvata.  Stigm.  2-fidum. 

387.  Cestrum.  Bacca  i-locularis.  Filamenta  dente 
notata. 

31 1.  Frag^ea.  Bacca  2-locul.  carnof.  ,  Cor.  infun¬ 
dibulif.  tubo  longo.  Stigm.  capitatum. 

288.  Tournefortia.  Bacca  2-locul.  loculis  2-fper- 
mis,  apice  perforata. 

385.  Strychkos.  Bacca  2-locularis  corticofa. 
Stigma  capitatum. 
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B.  Capf.  5-celled.  Cur.  lopped.  Cal.  flefhy. 

A.  Capf.  5-celled.  Cor.  bell- {haped.  Stigma  blunt* 

E.  Capf.  5-celled.  Cor.  funnel-fliaped,  woolly.  A 
fcale  honey-bearing. 

N.  Air-bags  2,  ere£t.  Cor.  with  a  crowned  mouth. 

Seeds  downy. 

E.  Air-bags  2,  ere£l.  Cor.  funnehfhaped,  with  a 
naked  mouth.  Seeds  downy. 

P.  Air-bags  2,  drawn  back.  Cor.  funnel-fhaped. 

Seeds  winged. 

C.  Air-bags  2,  gafhed.  Cor.  falver-fliaped.  Seeds 
winged. 

T.  Air-bags  2,  pulpy.  Cor.  falver-fhaped.  Seeds 
undivided. 

V.  Air-bags  2,  ere&.  Cor.  falver-fhaped.  Seeds 
undivided. 

C.  Drupes  2,  nuts  nearly  i-feeded.  Cor.  funnel- 
fhaped. 

T.  A  drupe.  Cor.  bell-fhaped,  rough  without,  with 
fliff  briftly  hairs.  Cal.  5-leaved. 

T.  A  drupe  dry,  with  a  3-celled  nut.  Cor.  funnel- 
fhaped. 

A.  A  drupe  i-feeded.  Cor.  falver-fhaped,  border 
turned  back. 

B.  A  drupe  with  1  feed.  Cor.  falver- (haped,  border 
notched  with  teeth.  Ne£l.  5-leaved. 

G*  A  drupe  with  a  nut  half  2-celled.  Cor.  falver* 
fhaped.  Stigma  globular,  woolly. 

L.  A  drupe  with  1  feed.  A  nut  5-celled.  Stigma 
with  a  knob. 

V.  A  drupe  i-feeded.  Nut  4-celled.  Stigma  4-fold» 

C.  A  drupe  i-feeded.  Nut  4-celled.  Stigma  forked. 

Cal.  growing  to  the  berry. 

I.  A  drupe.  Many  feeds.  Cor.  funnel-fhaped,  with 
a  very  long  tube. 

E.  A  drupe,  4-feeded.  Nut  2-celled.  Stigma  notch¬ 
ed  at  the  end. 

S.  A  drupe,  5-celled.  Cor.  tubular. 

W.  Cor.  falver-fhaped.  Stigma  with  a  little  head, 
or  knob. 

C.  Berries  2,  many-feeded. 

J.  Berry  i-feeded.  Cor.  I o-cleft.  Neftary  5* 
leaved. 

M.  Berry  I  feed*  Cor.  bell-fhaped.  Stigma  wool* 
ly. 

B.  Berry  1  feed.  Seed  coated.  Cor.  wheel-fhaped* 

P.  Berry  2-feeded,  inflated,  brittle. 

R.  Berry  2-feeded.  Seeds  heart-fhaped. 

A.  Berry  2-feeded.  Seeds  oblong.  Cor.  crooked. 

Stigma  2-cleft. 

C.  Berry  1  -celled.  Filaments  toothed. 

F.  Berry  2-celled,  flefhy.  Cor.  funnel- fhaped,  with 

a  long  tube.  Stigma  with  a  knob. 

T.  Berry  2  celled,  with  2-feeded  cells  perforated  at 

the  point. 

S.  Berry  2-celled,  bark-like.  Stigma  with  a  knob. 

384, 
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Cor.  truncata. 
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384.  Capsicum.  Bacca  2-locul.  exfucca.  An- 
tlierae  conniventes. 

*  383.  SoLANUM.  Bacca  2-locularis.  Antherse  bi- 
perforatse. 

382.  Physalis.  Bacca  2-locul.  Calyce  inflato. 
Anthers  approximate. 

380.  Jabarosa.  Bacca  ?  Cor  tubulofa  longlflima. 

*  381.  Atropa.  ,  Bacca  2-locul.  Stam.  diftantia, 
incurvata. 

304.  Ellisia.  Bacca  2-locul.  Sem.  2,  altero 
fuperiore. 

388.  LrciUM.  Bacca  2-locular.  Sem.  bad  villofa 
claudentia. 

390.  Cryptostomum.  Bacca  3-locul.  Cor.  in¬ 
fundibulif.  calyci  inferta.  Ne£h  l-phyllum,  corollam 
Kdaudens. 

416.  Camax.  Bacca  4-locul.  villof.  polyfp.  Cor. 
rotata.  Cal.  5-part. 

319.  Triguera.  Bacca  4-locul. }  locul.  2  fperm. 
Cor.  campanulata.  Cal.  5-dent. 

341.  Solandra.  Bacca  4-locul.  polyfperma.  Cor. 
infundibulif.  Cal.  ringens. 

369.  Menais.  Bacca  4-locular.  CaU  3-phyllus. 
Stigm.  duo. 

449.  Leea.  Bacca  5-fperma.  Cor.  rotata.  Ne&. 
urceolat.  5-fid.  flaminiferum. 

403.  Siderox ylom.  Bacca  5-fperina.  Cor.  10- 
fida,  laciniis  interioribus  conniventibus. 

*  400.  ChrysoPhyllum.  Bacca  10-fperma.  Cor. 

io-fida,  laciniis  exterioribus  patenti  (Tunis. 

39 3*  Bassonia-.  Bacca  polyfperma  nodulofa.  Cor. 
rotata. 

364.  Bteobotrus.  Bacca  polyfperma.  Gor.  tu- 
bulof.  Cal.  dupl  ex. 

Seft.  VI.  Flores  monopetal l,  ftiperu 

*  233.  Samolus.  Capf.  i-locularis,  apice  5-valvis. 
Cer.  hypocrat.  Stigm.  capitatum. 

352.  Virecta.  Capf.  1 -locul.  Cor.  infundibulif. 
Cal.  5-dent,  dentibus  interje&is. 

338.  Bellonia.  Capf.  1 -locul.  umbilico  roflrato. 
.Cor.  rotata,  ftigm.  acutum. 

337*  Macrocnemum.  Capf.  2-locul.  turbinata. 
Cor.  camp.  Stigm.  bilobum.  Sem.  imbricata. 

351;  6  ENT  ELL  A.  Capf.  2-locul.  Cor.  infundibu¬ 
lif.  laciniis.  3-dentat. 

350.  Chimarrhis.  Capf.  2-locul.  j  locul.  i-fperm. 
Cor.  infundibulif.  Stigm.  2-part. 

336.  Rondeletia.  Capf.  2-locular.  fubglobofa. 
Cor.  infund.  Stigm.  obtufum. 

346.  Cinchona.  Capf.  2-locular.  intus  dehifcens. 
Cor.  hirfuta.  Stigm.  fimplex. 

340.  Portlandia.  Capf.  2-locul.  coronata.  Cor* 
ventricofa.  Stigm.  fimplex.  Sem.  imbricata. 

330.  Roella.  Capf.  2-locul.  coronata.  Cor.  ro¬ 
tata.  Stigm.  2-fidum. 

#  344*  Goodenia.  Capf.  2-locul.  Cor.  1 -petal,  loil- 
gitudinaliter  filfa. 

*  331.  Phytkoma.  Capf.  2  f.  3-locul.  perforata. 
Cor.  5. partita.  Stigm.  2  f.  3-fidum. 

332:  Thachelium.  Capf.  3. locul.  perforata.  Cor. 
infundibulif.  Stigm.  capitatum. 

*  329-  Campanula.  Capf.  2  f.  3-locul.  Cor.  1,  per¬ 
forata.  Cor.  campanul.  Stigm.  2-fidum. 
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C.  Berry  2-celled,  dry.  Anthers  converging. 

*  S.  Berry  2-celled.  Anthers  double  perforated. 

P.  Berry  2-celled.  Calyx  bellied.  Anthers  ap¬ 
proaching. 

J.  Berry  ?  Cor.  very  long,  tubular. 

*  A.  Berry  2-celled.  Stamens  diflant,  bowed  inwards. 

E.  Berry  2-celled.  Seeds  2,  one  fuperior. 

L.  Berry  2-celled.  Stamens  doling  with  a  hairy 
bafe. 

C.  Berry  2-celled.  Cor.  funnel-fhaped,  inferted  in 
the  calyx.  Nedary  1 -leaved,  doling  the  corolla. 

C.  Berry  4-celled,  woolly,  many-feeded.  Cor.  wheel- 
Ihaped.  Cal.  5-partite. 

T.  Berry  4-celled,  cells  2-feeded.  Cor.  bell-finaped. 
Cal.  5*toothed. 

S.  Berry  4-celled,  many-feeded.  Cor.  funnel- 
Ihaped.  Cal.  gaping. 

M.  Berry  4-celled.  Cal.  3  leaved.  Stigmas  2. 

*  B.  Berry  5-feeded.  Cor.  wheel -fhaped.  Nedary 
pitcher-lhaped,  5-cleft,  bearing  the  flamens. 

S.  Berry  5-feeded.  Cor.  io-cleft,  the  inner  feg- 
ments  converging* 

C.  Berry  10-feeded.  Cor.  10-cleft,  the  outer  feg- 
ments  very  open. 

B.  Berry  many-feeded,  knotted.  Cor.  wheel- fhaped-. 
B.  Berry  many-feeded.  Cor.  tubular.  Cal.  double. 


Sed.  VI.  Flowers  monopetalous,  fuperior . 

*  S,  Capf.  1 -celled,  with  5  valves  at  the  top.  Cor. 
falver-fhaped.  Stigma  with  a  knob. 

V.  Capf.  1 -celled.  Cor.  funnel-fhaped.  Cal.  5- 
toothed,  the  teeth  interjeded. 

B.  Capf.  i*celled,  dimple-beaked.  Cor.  wheel - 
fhaped.  Stigma  fharp. 

M.  Capf.  2-celled,  turban-fhaped.  Cor.  bell-fhaped. 
Stigma  2-lobed.  Seeds  tiled. 

D.  Capf.  2-celled.  Cor.  funnel  fhaped,  with  feg- 
ments  3-toothed. 

C.  Capf.  2-celled  j  cell  l-feeded.  Cor.  funnel-fhaped. 
Stigma  2-partite. 

R.  Capf.  2-celled,  nearly  globular.  Cor.  funnel- 
fhaped.  Stigma  obtufe. 

C.  Capf.  2-celled,  gaping  within.  Cor.  fhaggy. 
Stigma  undivided. 

P.  Capf.  2-celled,  crowned.  Cor.  bellied.  Stigma 
undivided.  Seeds  tiled. 

R.  Capf.  2-celled,  crowned.  Cor.  wheel-fhaped* 
Stigma  2-cleft. 

G.  Capf.  2-celled.  Cor.  1  petal,  cleft  Iengthwife. 

*  P.  Capf.  2  or  3 -celled,  perforated.  Cor.  5-partite. 
Stigma  2  or  3-cleft. 

P.  Capf.  3-celled,  perforated.  Cor.  funnel-fhaped. 
Stigma  with  a  knob. 

C.  Capf.  2  or  3 -celled,  perforated.  Cor.  bell- fhaped. 
Stigma  3-cleft. 
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*  342.  Lobelia.  Capf.  2  f.  3-locul.  Cor.  i-petal. 
irregul.  Antli.  connatas. 

345.  SciEVOLA.  Drupa  I-fperma.  Cor.  irregula¬ 
ris  flabellifortnis,  fiflura  longitudinali. 

367.  Schoepfi a.  Drupa  i-fperma.  Cor.  campa- 
nulata.  Cal.  duplex,  alter  iuferus,  alter  fuperus.  . 

372.  Matthiola.  Bacca  i-fperma.  Cor.  infun- 
dibulif.  ir.divifa.  Stigm.  obtufum. 

363.  Morinda.  Bacca  i-fperma,  aggregata.  Cor. 

infundib.  Stigma  2-fidum. 

349.  Psychotria.  Bacca  2-fperma.  Sem.  lulca- 
ta.  Cor.  infundib.  Stigm.  emarginatum. 

'353-  Coffea.  Bacca  2-fperma.  Sem.  arillata. 
Cor.  hypocrat.  Stigm.  2-partitum, 

354.  Chiococca.  Bacca  2-fperma.  Cor.  mfun- 

dib.  Stigm.  fimplex.  .  ... 

389.  Serissa.  Bacca  2-fperma.  Cor.  mfundibu- 
lif.  fauce  ciliata,  laciniis  limbi  fubtrilobis. 

,  o  CEEHiELlS.  Bacca  2-fperma.  Cor.  tubulola. 
Involucr.  fubtetrapbyll.  Kecept.  paleaceum. 

355.  Vakgueria.  Bacca  4  f.  5-fperma.  Cor.  hy- 
pocraterif.  tubo  globofo,  fauce  pilofa. 

347.  Solena.  Bacca  i-locul.  Cor.  hypocratenl. 

tubo  longiffimo.  Stigm.  3-fid. 

356.  Canephora.  Frutt.  2-locul.  Cor.  campanu¬ 
la^  Cal.  communis  tubulofus  multiflorus. 

«rg.  Bertiera.  Bacca  2-locuL  Cor.  hypocra- 
terif.  *  Stigm.  2 -lamella!.  Stam.  tubo  inferta. 

*  ^6i.  LoniceRA.  Bacca  2-locularis  fubrotunda. 
Cor.  in0equalis.  Stigm.  capitatum. 

476.  Webera.  Bacca  2-locul  ^  locuU  i-lperm.  Cor. 

infundibulif.  ,  .  .  r 

477.  Gardenia.  Bacca  2-locularis  polyfperma. 

Cor.  infundibulif. 

od8.  Ucriana.  Bacca  2-locul.  Cor.  hypocrate- 
rif.  tubo  longiffimo.  Stigm.  2-lamellat.  Stam.  fauci 

inferta.  _  „  .  /-* 

362.  Triosteum.  Bacca  3-locul.  coriacea.  cor. 

inaequalis.  Stigm.  oblongum.  r 

467.  PLOCAMA.  Bacca  3-locul. ;  locul.  i-fpermis. 

Corolla  campanulata.  Cnr 

370.  Muss-ENDA.  Bacca  4-loculans,  oblonga.  L-or. 

infundib.  Stigm.  2-part. 

360.  Schwencfei-DIA.  Bacca  5-locul.  polyfperm. 
Cor.  bypocraterif.  Stigm.  5-part.  - 

359.  Hamellia.  Bacca  5-locular.  polyfperma. 

Cor.  tubo  longo.  Stigm.  lineare. 

368.  EritHalis.  Bacca  10-loeul.  fubglobola.  Cor. 

rotata.  Stigm.  acu^um. 

.1  Ixia  pentandra,  pavetta  pentandra ,  oldenlandla,  digy- 
na  pentandra,  rubi*  et  crucianell*  nonnull*,  prmos. 

Sett.  V II.  Flores  tetrapetali . 

365.  StROEMIA.  Bacca  corticofa  2-valv.  Cal.  4- 
jjhyll.  Nett.  ligulat. 

Sett.  VIII-  Flores  pentapetali ,  infer!. 

442.  HiRTELLA.  Bacca  i-fperma.  Stylus  latera- 
1  lis.  Stam.  perfillentia,  fpiralia.  „ 

*  405.  Rhamnus.  Bacca  3-locularis,  rotunda.  Cal. 
i.ubui.  Corollifer.  petala  5  convergent^ 
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Pentandria, 


*  L.  Capf.  2  or  3-celled.  Cor.  I  petal,  irregular. 
Anthers  twins,  that  is,  united  at  the  bafe. 

S.  A  drupe  i-feeded.  Cor.  irregular,  fan-fhaped, 
with  a  longitudinal  fiflure. 

S.  A  drupe  i-feeded.  Cor.  bell-fhaped.  Cal. 

double,  one  inferior,  the  other  fuperior. 

M.  Berry  I-feeded.  Cor.,  funnel-fhaped  undivided. 
Stigma  obtufe.  * 

M.  Berry  i-feeded,  incorporated.  Cor.  funnel- 
fhaped.  Stigma  2-cleft. 

P.  Berry  2-feeded.  Seeds  furrowed.  Cor.  funnel- 
fhaped.  Stigma  notched  at  the  end. 

C.  Berry  2-feeded.  Seeds  coated.  Cor.  falver- 
fhaped.  Stigma  2-partite.  * 

C.  Berry  2-feeded.  Cor.  funnel-fhaped.  Stigma 
undivided. 

S.  Berry  2-feeded.  Cor.  funnel* fhaped,  with  a 
fringed  mouth,  the  fegments  of  the  border  nearly  3- 
lobed. 

C.  Berry  2-feeded.  Cor  tubular.  Involucrum 

nearly  4-leaved.  Receptacle  chaffy. 

V.  Berry  4  or  5-feeded.  Cor.  falver-fhaped,  with 
a  globular  tube  and  hairy  mouth. 

S.  Berry  i-celled.  Cor.  falver-fhaped,  with  a  very 
Tong  tube.  Stigma  3-cleft. 

C.  Fruit  2-celled.  Cor.  bell-fhaped.  Cal.  common-, 
tubular,  many-flowered. 

B.  Berry  2-celled.  Cor.  falver-fhaped.  Stigma 

2-gilled.  The-fiamens  inferted  in  a  tube. 

*  L.  Berry  2-celled,  nearly  round.  Cor.  unequal. 

Stigma  with  a  knob. 

W.  Berry  2-celled,  cell  I-feeded.  Cor.  funnel- 
fhaped. 

G.  Berry  2-celled,  many-feeded.  Cor.  funnel- 

fhaped. 

U.  Berry  2-celled.  Cor.  falver-fhaped,  with  a  very 
long  tube.  Stigma  2-gilled.  The  flamens  inferted 

in  the  mouth. 

T.  Berry  3-celled,  leather-like.  Cor.  unequal.  Stig¬ 
ma  oblong. 

P.  Berry  3-celled,  cells  i-feeded.  Corolla  bell- 
fhaped. 

M.  Berry  4-celled,  oblong.  Cor.  funnel-fhaped. 
Stigma  2-partite. 

S.  Berry  5- celled,  many-feeded.  Cor.  falver-fhaped. 
Stigma  5-cleft. 

H.  Berry  5  celled,  many  feeded.  Cor.  with  a  long 
tube.  Stigma  ftrap-fhaped. 

E.  Berry  10-celled,  nearly  globular.  Cor.  wheel- 
fhaped.  Stigma  acute. 


Se£t.  VII.  Flowers  updated. 

S.  Bark-like  berry  with  2  valves.  Cal.  4-leaved. 
Nettary  ftrap-fhaped. 

Se£t.  VIII.  Flowers  5-pctaled ,  inferior . 

H.  Berry  .  i-feeded.  Style  lateral.  Stamens  per¬ 
manent,  twifted. 

*  R.  Berry  3-celled,  round.  Cal.  tubular.  Cor.  bear¬ 
ing  5  converging  petals.  ^ 


Pentandria.  EOT 

412.  CeaNOTHus.  '  Bacca  3-cocca.  Cal.  tubul. 
Corollifer  petala  fornicata. 

*  424.  Evonymus.  Bacca  capfularis,  lobata.  Cal. 
patens.  Sem.  baccato-arillata. 

423.  Celastrus.  Bacca  3-cocca.  Cal.  planus: 
Sem.  arillata. 

429.  ST  a  A  vi  A.  Bacca  5*fperma  corticata.  Recept. 
paleaeeo-viliofum.  Stam.  calyci  inferta. 

454.  Euparea.  Bacca  exfucca  i-locul.  polyfp. 
Petal.  5-12. 

440.  BillardieRa.  Bacca  polyfperma.  Stigm. 
fimpl. 

414.  Ruyschia.  Bacca  polyfperma.  Styl.  o.  Cor. 
reflexa. 

453.  Vitis.  Bacca  5-fperma.  Cor.  faspe  connata.. 
Stylus  nullus. 

439.  EsCALONIA.  Bacca  2-locularis.  Stigma,  capitat. 

441.  MangiFERA.  Drupa  reniformis.  Cor.  peta- 
lis  lanceolat.  Nux  lanuginofa. 

406.  Ziziphus.  Drupa  nuce  2-locul.  Cal.  tubul. 
corollifer.  Petala  oris  5,.convergentia. 

404.  SCHREBERA.  Drupa  ficca  nuce  2-locul.  Ne£h 
margo  elevat. 

438.  El^eodekdruim.  Drupa  nuce  2-bcul.  Pe¬ 
tal.  fubrotund.  Glandula  fub  germine. 

430.  Walkera,  Drupee  5,  monofpermse.  Cal.  5- 
part.  , 

451.  Corynocarpus.  Nux  clavata,  Ne&.  5, 

petaliformia  bafi  glandulofa. 

43  Humboldtia.  Legumen.  Petal.  5,  lanceo- 
lata.  Cal.  4-part. 

425.  Pilocarpus.  Capf.  2-5,  inferne  coalitae. 
Stam.  infra  germen  inferta. 

436.  Cedrela.  Capf.  5.1ocularis,  bafi  dehifcens. 
Cor.  receptaculo  unita.  Sem.  alata. 

437.  Calodendrum.  Capf.  6-locul.  5-angulat. 

petal,  lanceolat.  Germen  pedicellat.  Ne61.  5-phyll. 

413.  ScopoIjI  A.  Capf.  baccata  5-locul.  j  locul.  1- 
fperm.  Stigm.  capitat. 

420.  Polycardia.  Capf.  5-locul.  Sem.  arillata. 
Petala  rotundata.  Stigm.  lobatum. 

431.  Pittosforum.  Capf.  2- 5-locul.  5-valv.  Sem. 
te&a  pulpa.  Petala  conniventia  in  tubum. 

417.  Buttineria.  Capf.  5-cocca.  Cal.  petalis 
aurictilatus.  Stam.  ne£iario  annexa. 

418.  Ayenia.  Capf.  5-locul.  Petala  in  ftellulam 
connata.  Ned.  urceolus  piftillum  tegens  ftaminife- 
rum . 

419.  Gluta.  Capfula  ?  Petala  pedicello  germinis 
inferta.  Cal.  campanulat.  deciduus. 

426.  Diosma.  Capf.  5-plex.  Nedar.  germ,  coro- 
nans.  Sem.  arillata. 

314.  Sprengelia.  Capf.  5-locul.  5-valv.  polyfper- 
ma.  Anth.  connatae. 

427.  Hovenia.  Capf.  3-lQcul.  3-valv.  Petala  obo- 
vata.  Stigm.  3. 

335*  NaucleA.  Capf.  2-locul.  polyfperm,  Recept. 
commun.  pilofum. 

447.  Impatiens.  Capf.  1  -locul.  5-valv.  Cor.  ir- 
regul.  calcarat.  Cal.  2-phyll.  Anth.  cobasrentes. 

*  446.  Viola.  Capf.  i-locul.  3-valv.  Cor.  irregul. 
calcarata.  Cal.  5-pbylb  Anth.  cohoerentes, 

459.  Claytqnia.  Capf.  i-locul.  3-valvis.  Cal. 
2-valvis.  Stigm.  3-fidum. 


A  n  y. 

C.  Berry  3-celled.  Cal.  tubular.  Cor.  bearing 
vaulted  petals. 

*  E.  Berry  capfular,  lobed.  Cal.  extending.  Seeds 
berried-coated. 

C.  Berry  3^celled.  Cal.  flat.  Seeds  coated. 

S.  Berry  5-feeded,  barked.  Receptacle  chaffy- 
woolly.  Stamens  inferted  in  the  calyx. 

E.  Berry  dry,  1 -celled,  many-feeded.  Petals  5-12. 

B.  Berry  many-feeded.  Stigma  undivided. 

R.  Berry  many-feeded.  No  flyle.  Cor.  bent  back, 

V.  Berry  5-feeded.  Cor.  often  united  at  the  bafe. 
No  ftyle. 

E.  Berry-celled.  Stigma  with  a  little  head. 

M.  A  drupe  kidney^fhaped.  Cor.  with  fpear-fhaped 
petals.  Woolly  nut. 

Z.  A  drupe  with  a  2^celled  nut.  Cal.  tubular, 
bearing  the  cor.  Petals  of  the  mouth  5,  converging. 

S.  A  dry  drupe,  with  a  2-celled  nut.  The  margin 
of  the  ne&ary  elevated. 

E.  A.  drupe,  with  a  2  celled  mit.  Petals  nearly 
round.  A  gland  beneath  the  germen. 

W.  5  drupes,  i-feeded.  Cal.  5-partite. 

C.  Club-fhaped  nut-  Ne&aries  5^  petal-fhaped*. 
with  a  glandular  bale. 

H.  A  leguminous  plant.  Petals  5,  fpear-fhaped» 
Cal.  4-partite. 

P.  Capf.  2-5  uniting  beneath.  Stamens  inferted  be¬ 
neath  the  germen. 

C.  Capf.  5- celled,  gaping  at  the- bafe.  Cor.  united 
to  the  receptacle.  Seeds  wifaged. 

C.  Capf.  6-celled,  5-angled.  Petals  fpear-fhaped. 
Germen  on  a  pedicle.  Ne&ary  5-leaved. 

S.  Capf.  berried,  5-celled.  Cells  i-feeded.  Stigma 
with  a  little  head. 

P.  Capf.  5-celled.  Seeds  coated.  Petals  rounded. 
Stigma  lobed. 

P.  Capf.  2-5-celled,  5-valved.  Seeds  covered  with 
pulp.  Petals  converging  into  a  tube. 

B.  Capf.  5-celled.  Cal.  ear-fhaped  with  petals.  Sta¬ 
mens  annexed  to  the  ne£lary. 

A.  Capf.  5-celled.  Petals  united  at  the  bafe  into  a- 
ftar.  A  pitcher-fhaped  ne&ary  covering  the  piflil 
which  bears  the  ftamens. 

G.  Capfule  ?  Petals  inferted  in  the  pedicle  of  the 
germen.  Cal.  bell-fhaped,  deciduous. 

D.  Capf.  5-fold.  Ne&ary  crowning  the  germen. 
Seeds  coated. 

S.  Capf.  5-celled,  5-valved,  many-feeded.  Anthers 
united  at  the  bafe. 

H.  Capf.  3-celled,  3-valved.  Petals  egg-fhaped  with 
the  fmall  end  downwards.  Stigm.  3. 

N.  Capf.  2-celled,  many  feeded.  The  common  re¬ 
ceptacle  hairy. 

I.  Capf.  I -celled,  5-valved.  Cor.  irregular  having 
a  fpur.  Cal.  2  leaved.  Anthers  cohering. 

*  V.  Capf.  1 -celled,  3-valved.  Cor.  irregular,  fur¬ 
red.  Cal.  5-lea.ved.  Anthers  cohering. 

C.  Capf.  1  celled,  3-valved.  Cal.  2-valved.  Stig¬ 
ma  3- cleft. 
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457.  Roridula.  Capf.  i-locul.  3-valvis-  Ne£ta- 
rium  fcrotiforme. 

433.  Itea.  Capf-  i-locul.  2-valvis.  Cal.  corolli¬ 
fer.  Stigm.  obtufum. 

455.  JEgiceras.  Capf.  I-locul.  arcuata,  i-valv. 
I-fperma.  Cal.  5  fid. 

458.  Sauvagesia.  Capf.  i-locul.  Ne£larium  5- 
phyllum.  Petala  imbricata. 

407.  Ventilago.  Samara  i-fperma,  apice  alata. 
Cal.  5-fid.  corollifer. 

428.  Brunia.  Sem.  I,  villofum,  Recept.  com¬ 
mune  villofum.  Stam.  unguibus  petal,  inferta. 

f  Cafalpinia  pentandra.  Bomb  ax  pent andr urn.  Cajjia 
niBitans .. 


ANY.  Pentandria, 

R.  Capf.  1 -celled,  3-valved.  Ne&arv  purfe-fhaped. 

I.  Capf.  i-celled,  2-valved.  Cal.  bearing  the  co¬ 
rolla.  Stigma  obtufe. 

JE.  Capf.  I-celled,  bowed,  with  I  valve,  I  feed. 

Cal.  5  cleft. 

S.  Capf.  i-celled.  Ne&ary  5-leaved.  Petals  tiled. 

V.  Clofe  feed-veffel,  i-feeded,  winged  at  the  point. 

Cal.  5-cleft,  bearing  the  corolla. 

B.  Seed  I,  woolly.  Common  receptacle  woolly. 

The  ftamens  inferted  in  the  claws  of  the  petals. 


Seft.  IX.  Flores  pentapetali ,  fuperh 

*  44  c.  RlBES.  Bacca  polyfperma.  Cal.  corollif. 
Styl.  2  fidus. 

*  452.  H  ED  era.  Bacca  5-fperma.  Cal.  cingens 

frudt.  Stigm.  fimplex. 

444.  Plectronia.  Bacca  2-fperma.  Cal.  ungui¬ 
bus  claufus.  Antherae  inclufae  geminatae. 

443.  Strumpfia.  Bacca  i-fperma.  Cal  5-dent. 
Anth.  in  corpus  ovatum  coalitae. 

409.  Phylica.  Bacca  3-cocca.  Cal.  tubulofus, 
corollifer,  fquamis  5  convergentibus. 

410.  CarpodetuS.  Bacca  ficca,  5-locul.  petala 
calycis  margini  inferta. 

448.  Gronovia,  Capf.  i-fperma,  colorata.  Cal. 
coloratus.  Petala  minuta. 

*  328.  Jasione.  Capf.  2-locul.  Involuc.  10-fid. 
Cal.  5-part.  Anth.  bafi  cohaerentes. 

343,  Cyphia.  Capfula?  Petala  sequalia  linearia. 
Filamenta  pilofa,,bafi  cohaerentia.  Stigm.  cavum,  gib- 
bum. 

450.  Argophyllum*  Cafp.  3-locul.  Petala  lan- 
ceolata.  Ne£h  5-angul.  pyramidatum. 

327.  Lightfootia.  Capf.  3-5-locul.  Cor.  fundo 
claufa,  valvis  ftaminiferis.  Cal.  5-phyll. 

458.  Lagoecia.  Sem.  2,  nuda.  Cal.  pinnato-pec- 
tinatus.  Pet.  bicornia. 

366.  Conocarpus.  Sem.  1,  depreffum.  Recept. 
aggregens.  Petala  conniventia. 

Seft.  X.  Flores  incompletiy  inferi. 

462.  Achyranthes.  Sem.  1,  oblongum.  Cal. 
exterior,  3-phyllus,  nudus. 

464.  Chenolia.  Utriculus  depreffus,  i-fpermus. 

463.  Celosia.  Capf.,3-fperma.  Cal.  exterior,  3* 
phyllus ;  coloratus. 

*  465.  Ildecebrum.  Capf.  i-fperma,  5-valvis.  Cal. 
fimplex,  rudis. 

*  466.  Glaux.  Capf.  5-fperma,  5rvalvis.  Cal.  fim. 
plex,  rudior,  campanulatus. 

41 1.  Colletia.  Fruft.  3-coccus.  Cor.  campanu- 
lata,  5-fida,  plicis  5  fquamiformibus  inftru&a*  Cal.  o. 

f  Polygonum  ampliibium ,  lapathifoliutn.  Polycnemum 
oppo/it  (folium,  Samara  pentandra ,  floribunda .  £V- 

ratonia. 


Se&.  IX.  Flowers  $-petaled ,  fuperlor . 

*  R.  Many-feeded  berry.  Cal.  bearing  the  corolla. 
Style  2-cleft. 

*  H.  Berry  5-feeded.  Cal.,  furrounding  the  fruit. 
Stigma  undivided. 

P.  Berry  2*feeded.  Cal.  ending  in  claws.  An¬ 
thers  in  pairs,  (hut  up. 

S.  Berry  i-feeded.  Cal.  5-toothed.  Anthers  unit¬ 
ing  into  an  egg-lhaped  body. 

P.  JBerry  3-celled..  Cal.  tubular,  bearing  the  co¬ 
rolla  with  5  converging  fcales. 

C.  Berry  dry,  5-celled.  Petals  inferted  in  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  calyx. 

G.  Capf.  i-feeded,  coloured.  Cal.  coloured.  Pe¬ 
tals  minute. 

*  J.  Capf.  2-celled.  Involucrum  1 0-cleft.  Cal  5- 
partite.  Anthers  cohering  at  the  bafe. 

C.  Capfule  ?  Petals  equal,  (lrap-(haped.  Filaments 
hairy,  cohering  at  the  bafe.  Stigma  hollow,  bulging. 

A.  Capf.  3  celled.  Petals  fpear-fliaped.  Ne£lary 
5-angled,  pyramidal. 

L.  Capf.  3-5-celled.  Cor.  with  a  (hut  bottom,  the 
valves  bearing  the  ftamens.  Cal.  5-leaved. 

L.  Seeds  2,  naked.  Cal.  comb-like,  winged.  Pe¬ 
tals  2-horned. 

C.  Seed  1,  depreffed.  Receptacle  incorporating,. 
Petals  converging. 

Se£t.  X.  Flowers  incomplete ,  inferior . 

A.  Seed  1,  oblong.  Cal.  exterior,  3-leaved,  naked. 

C.  A  little  bag,  depreffed,  i-feeded. 

C.  Capf.  3-feeded.  Cal.  exterior,  3-leaved,  colour- 

ed.  >  .  .  , 

*  I.  Capf.  i-feeded,  with  5  valves.  Cal.  undivided, 

rough . 

*  G.  Capf.  5-feeded,  5-valved.  Cal.  undivided,  con- 
fiderably  rough,  bell-(haped. 

C.  Fruit  3-celled.  Cor.  bell-ihaped  )  5-cleft,  with 
5  fcaly  plaits.  No  cal. 


Se6!» 


Pentandria. 


BOTANY. 


Sett.  XI.  Flores  incomplete  fuperl. 

*  469.  ThesiuM.  Sem.  1,  coronatum.  Cal.  ftami- 
nifer. 

460.  Heliconia.  Capf.  3;Cocca,  locul.  r-fperm. 
Cor.  3-petala.  Nett.  2  phyll. 

461.  Strelitzia.  Capf.  3-cocca,  locul.  polyfperm. 
Col.  3  petal.  Nett.  3-phyll. 

ORDall.  DIGYNIA. 

Sett:.  I.  Flores  monopetali ,  inftri . 

494.  Stapella.  Folliculi  2.  Cor.  rotata,  nec- 
tariis  flellatis. 

488.  Cynanchum.  Folliculi  2.  Cor.  rotata.  Nee- 
tario  cylindrico. 

487.  Periploca.  Folliculi  2.  Cor.  rotata.  Nec- 
tariis  5  filiformibus. 

491.  Hostea.  Folliculi  5,  angulares.  Cor.  rotata. 

489.  Apocynum.  Folliculi  2.  Cor.  campan. 
Nettariis  glandulofis  5.  Setis  5. 

486.  Pergularia.  Folliculi  2.  Cor.  hypocrate- 
rif.  Nett.  5,  femi-fagittata. 

490.  AsclepiaSn  Folliculi  2.  Cor.  reflexa.  Nec- 
tariis  5,  auriformibus  unguiculatis. 

493.  Cerofegia.  Folliculi  2.  Cor.  limbus  conni- 
vens. 

492.  MeloOinus.  Bacca  2-locul.  polyfperma. 
Faux  corollas  corona tus. 

*  511.  Swertia.  Capf.  1 -locul.  2-valvis.  Cor.  ro¬ 
tata,  poris  5  nettariferis. 

*  512.  Gentiana.  Capf.  i-locul.  2-valvis.  Cor. 
tubulofa  indeterminata. 

502.  Cressa.  Capf.  i-fperma,  3-valvis.  Cor.  hy- 
pocrater.  Limbo  reflexo. 

506.  Nama.  Capf.  1 -locul.  4-gona,  2-valvis*  Cor. 
longitudine  calycis  tubulofa. 

507.  Hydrolea.  Capf.  2-locul.  2-valvis.  Cor. 
rotata. 

508.  Rochefortia.  Frutt.  2-locul.  polyfperm. 
Cor.  infundibuliform. 

513.  Dichondra.  Capfulae  2.  Cor.  campanulata. 
f  Cufcutcc  nonnul/cel 

Sett.  II.  Flores  pent apet ally  inferi . 

510.  VElzia.  Capf.  i-locul.  i-valvis.  Cor.  5* 
petala.  Cal.  tubulofus. 

495.  Linconia..  Capf.  2-locul.  Petalis  lacuna. 
Cal.  4-pbyllus. 

5 1 5-  Bumalda.  Capf.  2-locul.  2-roftris.  Cor.  5- 
petal.  germini  inferta.  Styli  villofi. 

509.  PIeucHERA.  Capf.  2-locul.  2-roRrata.  Cor. 
5-petala,  calyci  inferta, 

501.  Anabasis.  Bacca  i-fperma.  Cor.  5-petala, 
minima. 

f  Staphylea  pinnata. 

Sett.  III.  Flores  incompleti . 

*  500.  Salsola,  Sem.  1,  cochleaturo,  tettum.  Cal. 
5-phyllus. 


Sett.  XI.  Flowers  incomplete,  fuperior, 

*  T.  Seed  1,  crowned.  Cal.  bearing  the  ftamens. 

H.  Capf.  3 -celled,  cells  i-feeded.  Cor.  3-petaled^ 
Nettary  2-leaved. 

S.  Capf.  3-celled,  cells  many-feeded.  Cor.  3-pe- 
taled.  Nettary  3-leaved. 

OrberII.  DIGYNIA. 

Sett.  I.  Flowers  monopetalous,  inferior . 

S;  Air-bags  2.  Cor.  wheel-fhaped  j  with  ftar-like 
nettaries. 

C.  Air-bags  2.  Cor.  wheel-lliaped.  A  cylindrical 
nettary. 

P.  Air-bags  2,  Cor.  wheel-fhapedr  with  5-thread* 
fhaped  nettaries. 

H.  Air-bags  5,  angular.  Cor.  wheel-fhaped. 

A.  Air-bags  2.  Cor.  bell-fhaped,  with  5  glandu- 
‘  lar  nettaries.  Briflles  5. 

P.  Air-bags  2.  Cor.  falver-fhaped.  Nettaries  $r 
half-arrow-fhaped. 

A.  Air-bags  2.  Cor.  bent  back,  with  5  nettaries 
ear-fhaped,  with  claws. 

C.  Air-bags  2.  Cor.  the  border  converging. 

M.  Berry  2-celled,  many-feeded.  The  mouth  of 
the  cor.  crowned. 

*  S.  Capf.  i-celled,  2-valved.  Cor.  wheel-fhaped, 
with  5-honey-bearing  little  holes. 

*  G.  Capf.  1 -celled,  2-valved.  Cor.  tubular,  not 
bordered. 

C.  Capf.  i-feeded,  with  2-valves.  Cor.  falver- 
fhaped  *,  the  border  bent  back. 

N.  Capf.  i-celled,  4-gon.  2-valved.  Cor.  tubular, 
of  the  length  of  the  calyx. 

H.  Capf.  2-celled,  2-valved.  Cor.  wheel-fhaped. 

R.  Fruit  2-celled,  many-feeded.  Cor.  funnel-fhap- 
ed. 

D.  Capfules  2.  Cor.  bell-fhaped. 


Sett.  II.  Flowers  5- leaved,  inferior . 

V.  Capf.  i-celled,  i-valved.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Cal, 
tubular. 

L.  Capf.  2-celled,  with  a  pit  in  the  petals.  Cal. 
4-leaved. 

B.  Capf.  2-celled,  with  2  beaks.  Cor.  with  5  pe¬ 
tals  inferted  in  the  germen.  Styles  woolly. 

H.  Capf.  2-celled,  2-beaked.  Cor.  5  petals  infert¬ 
ed  in  the  calyx. 

A.  Berry  i-feeded.  Very  fmall  5-petaled  cor. 


Sett.  III.  Flowers  incomplete . 

*  S.  Seed  1,  fhell-like,  covered.  Cal.  5-leared. 

*497*. 


A  N  Y.  Pentandria, 

*  C.  I.  round  and  flat  feed.  Cal.  5-leaved,  with  con¬ 
cave  leaflets. 

*  B.  1  feed,  kidney-fhaped.  Cal.  5-leaved,  feed  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  bafe. 

*  H.  1  oval  covered  feed.  Cal.  5-partite.  5  barren 
filaments. 

G.  Capf.  i-feeded,  cut  round.  Cal.  2-leaved,  com- 
prefledy  coloured. 

B.  A  berry  i-feeded.  Cal.  5-leaved. 

*  U.  Seed-veffel  compreffed.  Cal.  1  leaf,  fading. 

M.  A  drupe,  dry,  prickly.  Cal.  5-leaved,  ex* 
pandin  g. 


EOT 

*  497.  CilEKop  odium.  Sem.  1,  orbiculare.  Cal.  5- 
phyllus,  foHolis  concavis. 

*  498.  Beta.  Sem.  1,  reniforme.  Cal.  5-phyllus, 
bafi  femen  fovens. 

*  496.  HerniarTa.  Sem.  1,  ovatum,  tedium.  Cal. 
5-partituc.  Filam.  5,  fterilia. 

503.  Gomfhrena.  Capf.  i-fperma,  circumfcilTa. 
Cal.  diphyllus,  comprelfus,  coloratus. 

504.  Bosea.  Bacca  i-fperma.  Cal.  5-phyllus. 

*  505.  Ulmus.  Samara  compreffa.  Cal.  i-phyllus, 
emarcefcens. 

499.  Microtea.  Drupa  flcca  echinata.  Cal.  5- 
phyll.  patens. 

*  Polygonum  virgbiianum .  Zi%iphi  notinullce  /pecks • 

Trianthema  pentandra . 

'Se£t  IV.  Flores  pentapetaliyfuperij  capfulares . 

514.  Vahlia.  Capf.  truncata  i-locul.  2-valv.  Pe¬ 
tal.  ovata.  Cal.  5-phyll. 

Se£l.  V.  Flores  pejitapetali,  fuperiy  difpermiy  umbel - 
later* 

A.  Irivolucro  univerfali partial iqtie • 

516.  Phyllis.  Flor.  difperfl. 

*  518.  Eryngium.  FI.  capitati.  Recept.  palea- 
ceum. 

'*  519.  HydrocotylE.  FI.  fubumbellati,  fertiles. 
Sem.  compreffa. 

52c.  Azorella.  FI.  fubumbellati,  fertiles.  Sem. 
fubglobofa,  tridentata,  fulcata. 

517.  Cussonia.  F.  fubumbellati.  Margo  recep- 
taculi  in  calicem  5-dentatum  dilatus. 

*  521.  Sanicula.  Flor.  fubumbellati,  abortivi.  Sem. 
muricata. 

522.  AstraVtia.  Flor.  umbellati,  abortivi.  In- 
vo-1.  coloratum.  Sem.  rugofa. 

*  541.  Heracleum.  FI.  radiati,  abortivi.  Invol. 
deciduum.  Sem.  membranacea. 

*  548.  Oenanthe.  FI.  radiati,  abortivi  radio.  In¬ 
vol.  fimplex.  Sem.  coronata,  feflilia. 

*  525.  Echinophora.  FI.  radiati,  abortivi.  In¬ 
vol.  fimplex.  Sem.  feflilia. 

*  528.  Caucalis.  FI.  radiati,  abortivi.  Invol.  fim¬ 
plex.  Sem.  muricata. 

529.  ARTEDIA.  FI.  radiati,  abortivi.  Invol.  pin- 
natum.  Sem.  margine  crenis  foliaceis. 

■  *  530.  Daucus.  FI.  radiati,  abortivi.  Invol.  pin- 
natum.  Sem.  hifpida. 

*  527.  Tordylium.  FI.  radiati,  fertiles.  Invol. 
fimplex.  Sem.  margine  crenata. 

540.  Laserpitium.  FI.  flofculofi,  abortivi.  Pet. 
cordata.  Sem.  4*alata. 

*  536.  Peucedanum.  FI.  flofculofi,  abortivi.  In¬ 
vol.  fimplex.  Sem.  depreffa,  ftriata. 

531.  Ammi.  FI. -flofculofi,  fertiles.  Invol.  pinna- 
turn.  Sem.  gibba,  lasvia. 

526.  Hasselquistia.  FI.  flofcul.  fertiles.  Pe- 
tala  cordata.  Sem.  radii  plana  ,  difei  urceolata. 


Se£l.  IV.  Flowers  $-petaUd>  fuperior ,  eapfular. 

V.  Capf.  lopped,  1 -celled,  2-valved.  Petals  oval. 
Cal.  5-leaved. 

Se£t.  V.  Flowers  with  5  petals ,  fuperior ,  2-feededy 
umbellated . 

A.  With  an  univerfal  and  partial  involucrum* 


P.  Flowers  difperfed. 

*  E.  Flowers  with  little  heads.  Receptacle  chaffy. 

*  H.  Flowers  nearly  umbellated,  fertile.  Seeds  com¬ 
prefled. 

A.  Flowers  nearly  umbellated,  fertile.  Seeds  near¬ 
ly  globular,  3-toothed,  furrowed. 

C.  Flowers  nearly  umbellated.  The  extremity  of 
the  receptacle  dilated  into  a  5- toothed  calyx. 

*  S.  Flowers  nearly  umbellated,  barren.  Seeds  co¬ 
vered  with  fharp  points. 

A.  Flowers  umbellated,  barren.  Involucrum  co¬ 
loured.  Seeds  wrinkled, 

*  H.  Flowers  radiated,  barren.  Involucrum  decidu¬ 
ous.  Seeds  membranaceous. 

*  O.  Flowers  radiated,  outer  florets  barren.  Involu¬ 
crum  undivided.  Seeds  crowned^  fitting. 

*  E.  Flowers  radiated,  barren.  Involucrum  undi¬ 
vided.  Seeds  fitting. 

*  C.  Flowers  radiated,  barren.  Involucrum  undivid¬ 
ed.  Seeds  covered  with  fharp  points. 

A.  Flowers  radiated,  barren.  Involucrums  winged. 
Seeds  in  the  border  with  fcolloped  leaves. 

*  D.  Flowers  radiated,  barren.  Involucrum  winged* 
Seeds  rough,  with  brifily  hairs. 

*  T.  Flowers  radiated,  fertile.  Involucrum  undivided. 
Seeds  fcolloped  at  the  border. 

L.  Flowers  with  tubular  florets,  barren.  Petals 
heart-fhaped.  Seeds  4-winged. 

*  P.  FI.  tubular  florets,  barren.  Involucrum  undivid¬ 
ed.  Seeds  deprefled,  fcored. 

A.  FI.  tubular  florets,  fertile.  Involucrum  winged. 
Seeds  bulging,  level. 

H.  FI.  tubular  florets,  fertile.  Petals  heart-fhaped* 
Seeds  of  the  ray  flat )  of  the  difk  pitcher-fhaped. 

*  531' 
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Pentandria.  B  O  1 

*  533-  CoNlUM.  FI.  flofcul.  fertiles.  Pet.  cordata. 
Sem.  gibba,  coliato-fulcata  j  involucella  diraidiata. 

524.  Exoacantha.  FI.  flofcul.  fertiles.  .  Petal, 
cordata.  Sem.  ovata,  ftriata.  Involucrum  et  involu¬ 
cella  fpinofa. 

*  532.  Bunium.  Flor.  flofc.  fert.  Pet.  cordata. 
Involucella  fetacea. 

*  At’hamakta.  FI.  flofc.  fert.  Pet.  cordata. 
Sem.  convexa,  flriata. 

*  523.  Bufleurum.  FI.  flofc.  fert.  Pet.  involuta 
(plerifque  folia  indivifa,  f.  involucella  petaliformia). 

*  544.  Sium.  FI.  flofc.  fert.  Pet.  cordata.  Sem. 
fubovata,  ftriata. 

*  534.  Selinum.  Fl.  flofc.  fert.  Pet.  cordata,  Sem. 
cLepreffa,  ftriata. 

547.  Cuminum.  Fl.  flofc.  fert.  Pet.  cordata. 

Umb.  4  fid.  Invol.  fetacea,  longiftima. 

539.  Ferula.  Fl.  flofc.  fert.  Pet.  cordata.  Sem. 
plana. 

'*  537.  Critiimum.  Fl.  flofc.  fert.  Pet.  planiufcula. 
Invol.  horizontale. 

546.  Bubon.  Fl.  flofc.  fert.  Pet.  planiufc.  In¬ 
vol.  5  phyllum. 

538.  Cochrys.  Fl.  flofc.  fert.  Pet.  planiufc. 

Sem.  cortice  fuberofo. 

*  542.  Ligusticum.  Fl.  flofc.  fert.  Pet.  involuta. 
Invol.  membranacea. 

*  543.  Angelica.  Fl.  flofc.  fert.  Pet.  planiufc. 
Umbelluloe  globofse. 

*  545.  Sison.  Fl.  flofc.  fert.  PeU  planiufc.  Um* 
bell,  depauperata. 

B.  Involucris  partialibus  ;  univerfali  nullo . 

*  551.  ALthusa.  Flor.  fubradiati,  fertiles.  Invol- 
lucella  dimidiata. 

*  552.  Coriandrum.  Fl.  radiati,  abortivi.  Fr.  fub- 
globofi. 

*  553.  Scandix..  Flor.  radiat.  abort.  Fr.  oblongi. 

*  554.  CHiEROFHYLLUM.  Fl.  flofcul.  abort.  Fr. 
fubglobofL 

*  549.  Phellandrium.  Fl.  flofcul.  fert.  Fr.  co- 
ronati. 

*  555.  Imperatoria.  Fl.  flofc.  fert.  Umbell.  ex- 
panfo-plana. 

556.  Seseli.  Fl.  flofc.  fert.  Umbell.  rigidula. 

*  5J°*  Cicuta.  FL- flofc.  fert.  Pet.  planiufcula., 

f  Buplcurum  rotundifolium .  Apiutn  petrofelinum  et  ani- 
fum . 

C.  Involucro  nullo  ;  nec  univerfali ,  nec  partialibus . 

*  559.  Smyrnium.  Flor.  flofcul.  abortivi.  Sem.  re* 
niformia  angulata. 

*  561.  Carum.  Fl.  flofcul.  abortivi.  Sem.  gibba, 
ftriata. 

557.  Thafsia.  *  Fl.  flofc.  fert.  Sem.  membrana¬ 
cea,  alata,  emarginata. 

*  558.  Pastinaca.  Fl.  flofc.  fert.  Sem.  depreffo 
plana. 

*  _j6o.  Anethu.u.  Fl.  flofc.  fert.  Sem.  raarginata. 
ftriata. 
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*  C.  Flowers  with  tubular  florets,  fertile.  Petals  heart- 
fhaped.  Seeds  bulging,  rib-furrowed  j  the  fmall  invo- 
lucrums  extending  half  round. 

E.  Fl.  tubular  florets,  fertile.  Petals  heart-fhaped. 
Seeds  oval,  fcored.  The  total  and  partial  involucrums 
thorny. 

*  B.  Fl.  tubular  florets  fertile.  Petals  heart-fhaped. 
Seeds  convex,  ftriped. 

*  A.  Fl.  florets  fertile.  Petals  heart-fhaped.  Seeds 
convex,  fcored. 

*  B.  Fl.  florets  fertile.  Petals  rolled  inwards  (ufual- 
ly  the  leaves  undivided,  or  the  involucella  or  fmall  in¬ 
volucrums  petal-fhaped). 

*  S.  Fl.  florets  fertile.  Petals  nearly  heart-fhaped. 
Seeds  nearly  egg-fhaped,  fcored. 

*  S.  FL  florets  fertile.  Petals  heart-fhaped.  Seeds 
depreffed,  fcored. 

C.  FL  florets  fertile.  Petals  heart-fhaped.  An  um¬ 
bel  4-cleft.  Involucrums  very  long,  briftly. 

F.  FL  florets  fertile.  Petals  heart-fhaped.  Seeds 
flat. 

*  C.  FL  florets  fertile.  Petals  little  planes.  Involu¬ 
crum  horizontal. 

B.  FL  florets  fertile.  Petals  flattened.  Involu¬ 
crum  5-leaved. 

C.  Fl.  florets  fertile.  Petals  flattened.  Seeds  with 
a  gnawed  bark. 

*  L.  FL  florets  fertile.  Petals  rolled  inwards  in  a 
membranaceous  involucrum. 

*  A.  FL  florets  fertile.  Petals  flattened.  Small  glo¬ 
bular  umbels. 

*  S.  FL  florets  fertile.  Petals  flattened.  Slender, 
umbel.. 

B.  With  partial  involucrums  ;  none  univerfal 

*  JEj.  Flowers  nearly  radiated,  fertile.  Small  involu* 
crums  going  half  round. 

*  C.  Flowers  radiated,  barren.  Fruits  nearly  globu¬ 
lar. 

*  S.  Flowers  radiated,  barren.  Fruits  oblong. 

*  C.  Flowers  are  florets,  barren.  Fruits  nearly  globu¬ 
lar  . 

*  P.  Flowers  are  florets,  fertile.  Fruits  crowned. 

*  I.  Flowers  are  florets,  fertile.  An  umbel  expand¬ 
ing,  flat. 

S.  Flowers  are  florets,  fertile.  Inflexible  umbel. 

*  C.  Flowers  are  florets,  fertile.  Petals  flattened. 


Co  With  no  involucrum ,  neither  univerfal  nor  partial. 

*  S.  Flowers  barren  florets.  Seeds  kidney-Ihaped, 
angular. 

*  C.  Flowers  barren  florets.  Seeds  bulging,  fcored. 

T.  Flowers  fertile  florets.  Seeds  membranaceous, 
notched  at  the  end. 

*  P.  Flowers  fertile  florets.  Seeds  funk  flat. 

*  A.  Flowers  fertile  florets.  Seeds  bordered,  fcored. 
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*  564.  ^EgoPODIUM.  FI.  flofc.  fert*  Sem.  gibba, 
ftriata.  Pet.  cordota. 

*  563.  Apium.  FI.  flofc.  fert.  Sem.  mlnata,  ftriata. 
Pet.  inflexa. 

**  562.  PiMFINElrliA.  FI.  flofc,  fert.  Umbell.  ante 
florefeentiam  nutantes.  Pet.  cordata. 

Ordo  III.  TRIGYNIA. 

Sett.  I.  Fiores  fuperu 

*  567.  Viburnum.  Cor.  5-fida.  Bacca  i-fperma. 

*  569.  Sambucus.  Cor.  5-fida.  Bacca  3-fperma. 

Sett  II.  Flores  inferu 

565.  Semicar-Pus.  Cor.  5-petala.  Nux  i-fperma 
in  receptaculo  compreflb  carnofo  magno. 

566.  Rhus.  Cor.  5-petala.  Bacca  i-fperma. 

568.  Cassine.  Cor.  5-petala.  Bacca  3-fperma, 

574.  Reichelia.  Cor.  i-petala,  campanulata.  Capf. 
3-locul.  circumfcifla. 

570.  SpathElia.  Cor.  5-petala.  Capf.  3-locularis. 
3-gona,  i-fperma.  Filamenta  bafi  dentata. 

*  571.  Staph ylea.  Cor.  5  petala.  Capf.  2  f.  3-fida, 
inflata. 

*  572.  Tamarix.  Cor.  5-petala.  Capf.  i-locularis. 
Sem.  coma  pappiformi  coronata. 

581.  Drypis.  Cor.  5-petala,  coronata.  Capf.  I- 
fperma,  circumfcifla. 

576.  Turnera.  Cor.  5-petala.  Capf.  i-locularis. 
Cal.  i-pbyllus,  corollifer. 

575.  Salmasia.  Cor.  5-petala.  Styl.o.  Capf.  3- 
locul.  3-valv. 

583.  Sarothra.  Cor.  5-petala.  Capf.  l-locul. 
color ata.  Cal.  i-phyllus. 

*  580.  Alsine.  Cor.  5-pet.  Capf.  l-locul.  Cal.  5- 
phyllus.  Pet.  2-fida. 

577.  Telephium.  Cor.  5-pet.  Capf.  i-locul.  tri- 
quetra.  Cal.  5-phyllus. 

*  578.  Corrigiola.  Cor.  5-pet.  Sem.  I,  triquetrum. 
Cal.  5-partitus. 

584.  Portulacaria.  Cor.  5-petala.  Sem.  i,alato- 
triquetrum.  Cal.  2-phyllus. 

579.  Pharnaceum.  Cor.  nulla*  Cal.  5-phyllus. 
Capf.  3-locularis. 

573.  Xylophylla.  Cal.  5-partitus.  Capf.  3-cocc. 
feminibus  binis. 

582.  Basella.  Cor.  nulla.  Cal.  6-fidus,  Sem. 
I  globofum,  calyce  baccato. 

f  Zixiphus  paliurus*  Celajirus. 

Ordo  IV.  TETRAGYNIA. 

®  585.  Parnassia.  Cor.  5-petala.  Capf.  4-valvis. 
Nett.  5,  ciliato-glandulofa. 

586.  Evolvulus.  Cor.  i-petala.  Capf.  4-locul. 

Ordo  V.  PENTAGYNIA. 

Sett.  I.  Flores  fuperu 


N  Y.  Fentandra. 

*  JE.  Flowers  fertile  florets.  Seeds  bulging,  fcored. 

Petals  heart-fhaped. 

*  A.  Flowers  fertile  florets.  Seeds  minute,  fcored.  ' 

Petal  bent  inwards. 

*  P.  Flowers  fertile  florets.  Umbels  drooping  before 
the  flowering.  Petals  heart-ftiaped. 

Order  III.  TRIGYNIA. 

Sett.  I.  Flowers  fuperior . 

*  V.  Cor.  5-cleft.  Berry  i-feeded. 

*  S.  Cor.  5-cleft.  Berry  3-feeded. 

Sett.  II.  Flowers  inferior . 

S.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Nett.  1  feed  in  a  large  flefhy 
com  prefled  receptacle. 

R.  Cor.  5  petals.  Berry  i-feeded. 

C.  Cor.  5  petals.  Berry  3-feeded. 

R.  Cor.  1  petal,  bell-ihaped.  Capf.  3-celled,  cut 
round. 

S.  Cor.  5  petals.  Capf.  3-celled,  3-gon.  One  feed. 
Filaments  toothed  at  the  bafe. 

*  S.  Cor.  5  petals.  Capf.  2  or  3-cleft,  inflated. 

*  T.  Cor.  5  petals.  Capf.  i-celled.  Seeds  crowned 
with  a  down-like  comb. 

D.  Cor.  5  petals,  crowned.  Capf.  i-feeded,  cut 
round. 

T.  Cor.  5  petals.  Capf.  I -celled.  Cal.  1  -leafed, 
bearing  the  corolla. 

S.  Cor.  5  petals.  No  Ryle.  Capf.  3-celled,  3- 
valved. 

S.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Capf.  1 -celled,  coloured.  Cal* 

1 - leafed. 

*  A.  Cor.  5  petals.  Capf.  i-celled.  Cal.  5-leaved. 

Pet.  2- cleft. 

T.  Cor.  5  petals.  Capf.  i-celled,  3-cornered.  Cal. 
3-leaved. 

*  C.  Cor.  5  petals.  Seed  1,  3-cornered.  Cal.  5- 
partite. 

P.  Cor.  5  petals.  Seed  I,  winged  at  3  Tides.  Cal. 

2- leaved. 

P.  No  cor.  Cal.  5-leaved.  Capf.  3-celled. 

X.  Cal.  5-partite.  Capf.  3-celled,  with  two  feeds 
in  each. 

B.  No  cor.  Cal.  6-cleft.  Seed  1,  globular,  with 
a  berried  calyx. 


Order  IV.  TETRAGYNIA. 

*  P.  Cor.  5  petals.  Capf.  4-valved.  Nettaries  5, 
fringed,  glandular. 

E.  Cor.  i  petal.  Capf.  4-celled. 

Order  V.  PENTAGYNIA. 

Sett.  I.  Flowers  fuperior . 


587.  Aralia.  Cor.  5-petala. 
Jocul.  i-fperma. 


Bacca  5-locul.  5 


A.  Cor.  5  petals, 
ed. 


Berry  5-celled,  each  cell  I -feed- 
588. 
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588.  Gi-OSSOPETALUM.  Cor.  5-petala.  Bacca  I- 
locul.  5-  fperm a 

Se£t.  II.  Flores  inferu 

594.  Crassula.  Cor.  5-partita.  Capf.  5,  poly- 
fperma. 

593.  Gisechia.  Cor.  0.  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Capf. 
5  rotundae,  5-fperma. 

*  390.  Linum.  Cor.  5-petala.  Capf.  10-locularis, 
2-fperma. 

591.  Aldrouanda.  Cor.  5-petala.  Capf.  i-locu* 
laris,  10-fperma. 

*  592.  Drosera.  Cor.  5-petala.  Capf.  i-locularis, 
apice  dehifcens. 

595.  Mahernia.  Cor.  5-petala.  Capf.  5-locula- 
ris,  glabra. 

596.  CoMMERSONIA.  Cor.  5-petala.  Capf.  5-I0- 
cul.  echinata. 

*  597.  Sibbaldia.  Cor.  5-petala.  Sem.  5.  Cal. 

1  o-fidus. 

*  589.  StatIce.  Cor.  J-partita,  Sem.  1,  calyce 
infundib.  veftitum. 

f  Cerajlhmi  pentandrum.  Spergula  pentandra .  Er odium. 

Ordo  VI.  DECAGYNIA. 

598.  Schefflera.  Cor.  5-petala.  Capf.  10  locul.  5 
locul.  i-fpermis. 

Ordg  VII.  POLYGYNIA. 

*  599.  Myosurus.  Cal.  5-pbyllus.  Ne&.  5,  lingu- 
lata.  Sem.  numerofa. 

560.  Zanthorhiza.  Cal.  o.  Petala  5.  NeB.  5, 
pedicellata.  Capf.  5,  monofpermae* 
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G.  Cor.  5  petals.  Berty  I  cell,  5  feeds. 

Se£t.  I.  Flowers  inferior . 

C.  Cor.  5-partite.  Capf.  5,  many-feecjed. 

G.  No  cor.  Cal.  5-leafed.  Capf.  5,  round,  5-feed- 
ed. 

*  L.  Cor.  5-petaled,  Capf.  io-celled,  2-feeded. 

A.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Capf.  i-celled,  10-feeded. 

*  D.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Capf.  i-celled,  opening  at  the 
top. 

M.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Capf.  5-celled,  fmooth. 

C.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Capf.  5  celled,  prickly. 

*  S.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Seeds  5.  Cal.  10-cleft. 

*  S.  Cor.  5-partite.  Seed  1,  covered  by  a  funnel- 
Ihaped  calyx. 


Order  VI.  DECAGYNIA. 

S.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Capf.  10-celled,  with  1  feed  in 
each  cell. 

Order  VII.  POLYGYNIA. 

*  M.  Cal.  5-leafed.  Ne&aries  5,  tongue-fhaped.  Seeds 
numerous. 

Z.  No  cal.  Petals  5.  Nectaries  5,  on  pedicles. 
Capf.  5,  i-feeded. 


\rvenfe. 


Order  I.  MONOGYNIA. 

274.  Heliotropium,  or  Turnfole , 

Includes  22  fpecies  }  viz.  peruvianum,  amplexicaule, 
indicum,  parviiiorum,  inundatum,  villofum,  europceum, 
coromandelianum,  malabaricum,  marifolium,  fupinumj 
undulatum,  lineatum,  ftrigofum,  curaflavicum*  zeylani- 
•cura,  perficum,  fcabrum,  orientale,  gnaphaloides,  terna- 
tum,  pinnatum.  S.  Eur.  Afia,  W.  Indies,  Peru. 

275.  Myosotis. 

1 2  fpecies  5  viz,  fcorpioides,  *  arvenfis,  nana,  fruti- 
cofa,  fpathulata,  rupeftris,  virginiana,  lappula,  fquar- 
rofa,  echinophora,  fpinocarpos,  pedlinata.  Europe, 
N.  America. 

276.  LithosPermum,  or  Gromwell. 

16  fpecies  viz.  *  officinale,  arvenfe,  incanum,  pa- 
pillofum,  virginianum,  tinctorium,  apulum,  fcabrum, 
orientale,  *  purpureo-coeruleum,  fruticofum,  callofum, 
ciliatum,  tenuiflorum,  difpermum,  retortum.  Europe, 
Egypt,  Virginia. 

'*  L.  feeds  wrinkled  ;  corolla  or  blofioms  hardly  longer 
than  the  calyxes  or  cups.— The  girls  in  the  north  of 
Vol.  IV.  Part  I. 


feurope,  it  is  laid,  jpaint  their  faces  with  the  juice  of  the 
toot  of  this  plant  upon  days  of  feffivity.  The  bark  of 
the  root  tinges  wax  and  oil  of  a  beautiful  red,  fimilar 
to  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  root  of  the  foreign 
alkanet  that  is  kept  in  the  ffiops.  Sheep  and  goats  eat  it. 

Cows  are  not  fond  of  it.  Horfes  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

*  'feeds  fmooth  5  corol.  fcarcely  longer  than  the ofeinak, 
calyx  ;  leaves  lanceolate  or  fpear- ihaped. —This  fpecies 
is  found  wild  in  dry  fields  and  hedges.  Its  feeds  are 
roundifh,  hard,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  like  little  pearls  • 
and  from  thefe  circumftances-,  they  were  at  one  time 
fuppofed  peculiarly  ferviceable  in  calculous  diforders. 

Their  taffe  is  merely  farinaceous. 

277.  ANCHUSA,  or  Buglofs . 
fpecies ;  viz.  paniculata,  capenffs,  officinalis,  ita- 
lica,  anguflifolia,  undulata,  tinaoria,  hifpida,  virginica, 
lanata,  *  lem  per  virens,  parviflora,  cefpitofa.  Europe’ 

Madeira,  N.  America.  r  7 

278.  Cynoglossum.  ox  Hounds -tongue. 

24  fpecies  ;  viz,  *  officinale,  piaum,  lanceolatum, 
virginicum,  litnenfe,cheirifolium,  apenninum,  hifpidum, 
hirfutum,  echinatum,  muricatum,  anguflifolium,  laevi- 
R  gatum^ 
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officinalis. 


officinale . 


officinalis, 
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gatum,  glaftifolium,  criftatum,  lufitanicum,  linifolium, 
lanatum,  japonicum,  lateriflorum,  fcorpioides,  ompha- 
lodes,  cappadocicum,  myofotoides.  S.  Europe,  Japan, 
Virginia. 

*  C.  ftamens  ftiorter  than  the  bloffom  ;  leaves  broad, 
fpear-fhaped,  fitting,  cottony. — Both  the  root  and 
leaves  of  this  plant  have  been  fufpe&ed  to  poffefs  nar¬ 
cotic  properties,  but  fome  will  not  admit  of  the  fad. 
It  is  difcarded  from  the  prefen t  pradice  ;  though  fome 
individuals  are  faid  to  ufe  a  decodion  of  the  roots  in¬ 
wardly,  and  cataplafms  of  them  outwardly,  in  ftrumous 
and  fcrophulous  cafes.  Its  fcent  is  very  difagreeable, 
and  very  much  refembles  that  of  mice.  Goats  eat  it. 
Cows,  horfes,  fheep,  and  fwine,  refufe  it.  It  furnilhes 
food  to  the  phalcena  domino. 

279.  Pulmonari a,  or  Lungwort. 

Seven  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  anguftifolia,  *  officinalis,  fuf- 
fruticofa,  paniculata,  virginica,  fibirica,  *  maritima. 
Europe,  N.  America. 

*  P.  root-leaves  egg-heart-ffiaped,  rough  ;  upper  leaves 
egg-ffiaped,  acute. — This  plant,  when  burnt,  is  faid  to 
afford  a  larger  quantity  of  allies  than  almoll  any  other 
vegetable  ;  often  i~7th  of  its  weight.  Sheep  and 
goats  eat  it.  Cows  are  not  fond  of  it.  Horfes  and 
fwine  refufe  it.  The  chnjfotnela  nernorum  feeds  upon 
it. 

280.  Symphytum,  or  Comfrey. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  officinale,  *  tuberofum,  orientale. 
Ger.  Fr.  Spain,  India. 

*  S.  leaves  egg-ftiaped,  decurrent. — The  particles- of 
the  pollen  are  laid  to  appear  in  the  microfcope  like  two 
globules  united  together.  The  leaves  give  a  grateful 
flavour  to  cakes  and  panada,  and  the  young  Hems  and 
leaves  are  excellent  when  boiled.  The  roots  are  glu¬ 
tinous  and  mucilaginous,  and  a  decodion  of  them  is 
ufed  by  dyers  to  extrad  the  colouring  matter  of  gum 
lac.  Cows  and  ffieep  eat  it.  Horfes,  goats,  and  fwine 
refufe  it. 

281.  Cerinthe,  or  Honey -wort. 

Three  fpecies ;  viz.  major,  afpera,  minor.  Aullria, 
S.  Europe. 

282.  Onosma. 

Eight  fpecies;  viz.  fimpliciffima,  orientalis,  echioides, 
fericea,  coerulea,  tenuiffora,  cafpica,  micrantha.  Europe, 
India. 

283.  Borago,  or  Borage. 

Seven  fpecies ;  viz.  officinalis,  indica,  africana,  lon- 
gifolia,  zeylanica,  orientalis,  cretica.  E.  Indies,  A- 
frica. 

*  B.  all  the  leaves  alternate  ;.  Cal.  expanding.- — It  ap¬ 
pears  by  experiment  that  the  juice  of  this  plant  affords 
a  true  nitre.  It  is  feldom  ufed  inwardly,  but  as  an 
ingredient  in  cool  tankards  for  fummer  drinking, 
though  the  young  and  tender  leaves  are  good  in  fal- 
lads,  or  as  a  pot  herb.  It  is  faid  to  afford  nourifhment 
to  the  phalcena  gamma.  Horfes  are  faid  to  have  eaten 
it. 

284.  Asperugo,  or  Small  Wild  Buglofs. 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  *  procumbens  and  aegyptiaca. 
Europe,  Egypt. 

285.  Lycopsis. 

Nine  fpecies  ;  viz.  velicaria,  pulla,  ciliata,  obtufifo- 
lia,  variegata,  *  arvenfis,  echioides,  orientalis,  virginica. 
Germ.  S.  Eur.  Virginia. 


286.  Echium,  or  Vipers  Buglofs. 

26  fpecies  ;  viz.  fruticofum,  candicans,  giganteum, 
ftrideum,  argenteum,  fericeum,  fetofum,  trichotomum, 
hifpidum,  paniculatum,  trigonum,  capitatum,  laeviga- 
tum,  glabrum,  incanum,  fpicatum,  caudatum,  plantagi- 
neum,  *  italicum,  rubrum,  *  vulgare,  *  violaceum,  ma- 
ritimum,  creticum,  orientale,  lufitanicum.  S.  Europe, 

Cape,  Canaries. 

*  E.  Item  rough  with  bridles  and  tubercles;  Item- vulgare, 
leaves  fpear-ffiaped,  rough  with  hair  ;  flowers  in  late¬ 
ral  fpikes. — Cows  and  Iheep  are  faid  not  to  be  fond  of 

this  plant.  Horfes  and  goats  refufe  it.  Bees  are  fond 
of  the  flowers,  but  get  their  wings  torn  by  its  flrong 
hairs. 

287.  Messerschmidia. 

Three  fpecies ;  viz.  fruticofa,  arguzia,  cancellata. 

Siber.  Canaries. 

288.  Tournefortia,  or  Bajket  Withe. 

Eleven  fpecies  ;  viz.  ferrata,  hirfutiffima,  volubilis,. 
fyringae  folia,  foetidiffima,  humilis,  bicolor,  cymofa, 
argentea,  fericea,  fuffruticofa.  Ceylon,  Weft  Indies, 

S.  America. 

289.  Nolana. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  proftrata.  Peru.  < 

29a.  Diapexsia. 

One  fpecies  ;  lapponica.  Lapland. 

291.  Aretia. 

Three  fpecies;  viz.  helvetica,  alpina,. vitaliana.  Alps, 
Pyrenees. 

292.  Androsace. 

Ten  fpecies  ;  viz.  maxima,  elongata,  filiformis,  fep- 
tentrionalis,  odoratiffima,  villofa,  chamsejafme,  obtufi- 
folia,  la&ea,  carnea.  N.  Eur.  Archipelago. 

293.  Primula,  or  Primrofe. 

18  fpecies  ;  viz.  verticillata,  *  veris,  *  elatior, 

*  farinofa,  cortufoides,  villofa,  nivalis,  longiflora,  gluti- 
nofa,  marginata,  auricula,  gigantea,  minima,  integri- 
folia,  carniolica,  finmarchica,  vifcofa,  fibirica.  Europe. 

*  P.  leaves  toothed,  wrinkled,  fcape  many-flowered,  veris*. 
lumbus  of  the  cor.  concave. — This  is  a  low  plant,  grow¬ 
ing  wild  in  woods  and  hedges,  and  producing  pale 
yellow  flowers  in  the  fpring.  The  leaves  have  an  her¬ 
baceous  tafte.  The  roots  are  flightly  bitter,  with  a  kind 

of  aromatic  flavour,  which  fome  compare  to  that  of 
anifefeeds  ;  their  expreffed  juice  purified  by  fettling  is 
fometimes  ufed  as  a  fternutatory.  The  flowers  have 
an  agreeable  flavour,  but  very  weak  ;  an  infufion  of 
them  in  wine,  and  a  fpirit  diftilled  from  them,  are  ufed 
in  fome  places  as  cordial  and  nervine. 

294.  Cartusa,  or  Bears-ear  Sanicle. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  mathioli,  gmelini.  Alps  of  Sibe» 
ria  and  Auftria. 

295.  Tricratus. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  admirabilis.  1 

296.  SoLDANELLA,  or  So hlan el.  j 

One  fpecies;  viz,  alpina.  Alps  of  Auftria  and, 
Switzerland. 

297.  Dodecatheon,  or  Virginian  Cowflip. 

One  fpecies;  viz  meadia.  North  America. 

298.  Cyclamen,  or  Sow-bread. 

Five  fpecies ;  viz.  coum,  *  europseum,  perficum, 
hedenefolium,  indicum.  Auftria;  S.  Europe,  Ceylon. 

W'- 
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299.  MenyaNTHES,  ox  Bog-bean. 

Four  fpecies ;  viz.  *  nymphoides,  ovata,  indica, 
*  trifoliata.  Europe,  Cape,  Ceylon,  Malta. 
nToliata  *  M.  leaves  growing  by  threes  ;  cor.  fegmerits  entire 
J  *  at  the  edge,  {baggy  on  the  upper  furface. — An  in- 
fufion  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant  is  faid  to.  be  ex¬ 
tremely  bitter,  and  is  preferibed  in  rheumatifms  and 
dropfies.  A  dram  of  them  in  powder,  purges  and 
vomits.  It  is  fometimes  given  to  deftroy  worms.  In 
a  fear  city  of  hops,  this  plant  is  ufed  in  the  north 
of  Europe  to  bitter  the  a*e.  Two  ounces  fupply  the 
place  of  a  pound  of  hops.  Some  people  fmoke  the 
dried  leaves.  The  powdered  roots  are  fometimes  ufed 
in  Lapland  inftead  of  bread,  but  they  are  unpalatable. 
Some  people  fay  that  fheep  will  eat  it,  and  that  it  cures 
them  of  the  rot.  But  from  the  ufual  experiments,  it 
appears  that  though  goats  eat  it,  fheep  fometimes  will 
and  fometimes  will  not.  Cows,  horfes,  and  fwine,  re- 
fufe  it. 

300.  Dorjena. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  japonica. 

301.  Hottonia,  or  Water-violet. 

Four  fpecies ;  viz.  *  paluflris,  fefliliflora,  indica,  fer- 
rata.  North  of  Europe  and  India. 

302.  Bacopa. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  aquatica.  Guiana,  Cayenne. 

303.  Hydrophyllum,  or  Water-leaf  \ 

Two  fpecies ;  viz.  virginicum,  canadenfe.  North 
America. 

304.  Ellisia. 

One  fpecies  j  viz.  ny&elea.  Virginia. 

305.  Lysimachia,  or  Loofe-Jlrife. 

13  fpecies  j  viz.  *  vulgaris,  decurrens,  ephemerum, 
alro-purpurea,  dubia,  flri6la,  *  thyrfiflora,  quadrifolia, 
pun&ata,  linum,  ftellatum,  mauritiana,  *  nemorum,  ja¬ 
ponica,  *  nummularia.  Europe,  Japan,  N.  America. 
\tiutnmu -  *  L.  leaves  fbmewhat  cordate,  flowers  folitary,  ftem 

'/aria.  creeping. — This  fpecies,  called  Moneywort,  or  Herb 
Twopence ,  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  moift  watery  places, 
and  creeps  on  the  ground  with  two  little  roundifh 
leaves  at  each  joint.  Their  tafte  is  fubaftringent  and 
very  {lightly  acid  ;  hence  they  {land  recommended  by 
Boerhaave  in  the  hot  feurvy,  and  in  uterine  and  other 
hemnrrhagies.  But  their  effe&s  are  fo  inconfiderable, 
that  common  pra&ice  takes  no  notice  of  them. 

306.  Anagallis,  or  Pimpernel. 

Six  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  arvenfis,  pumila,  monelli,  lati- 
folia,  linifolia,  *  tenella.  Europe,  Jamaica.  * 

307.  Theophrasta. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  americana,  longifolia.  Amer. 

308.  Spigelia,  or  Worm-grafs . 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  anthelmia,  marilandica.  North 
America,  W.  Indies. — This  laft  fpecies  grows  wild  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  North  America.  The  roots  are 
celebrated  as  an  anthelmintic,  particularly  for  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  lumbrici  from  the  alimentary  canal.  Some 
order  it  in  dofes  of  ten  or  fifteen  grains,  and  allege  it 
is  apt  to  occafion  nervous  affe&ions  if  given  in  larger 
dofes ;  while  others  order  it  in  dram  dofes,  alleging 
that  the  bad  effe&s  mentioned  more  readily  happen 
from  fmall,  as  the  large  ones  often  purge  or  puke : 
fbme  prefer  the  form  of  infufion.  An  emetic  is  gene- 
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rally  premifed  5  and  its  purgative  effeft  aflifted  by  fome 
fuitable  additions. 

309.  Ophiorrhiza,  or  Serpents-tongue. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  mungos,  mitreola,  fubumbellata. 

E.  Indies,  S.  America. 

310.  Lisianthus. 

13  fpecies;  viz.  longifolius,  glaucifolius,  coerulef- 
cens,  alatus,  chelonoides,  purpurafeens,  grandiflorus, 
exfertus,  glaber,  frigidus,  latifolius,  umbellatus,  cordi- 
folius,  carinatus,  trinervius.  Weft  Indies,  Surinam. 

31 1.  Fagr^ea. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  zeylanica.  Ceylon. 

312.  Azalea,  or  Amer .  Upright  Honeyfuckle. 

Six  fpecies  ;  viz.  pontica,  indica,  nudiflora,  vifeofa, 
lapponica,  *  procumbens.  N.  Europe,  N.  America. 

313.  Sheffieldia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  repens. 

314. Sprengelia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  incarnata. 

315.  Epacris. 

Fouu*  fpecies  ;  viz.  grandiflora,  longifolia,  rofmarini- 
folia,  puma  Caribbee  Ifles. 

316.  Styphelia. 

Eight  fpecies;  viz.  tubiflora,  ericoides,  ftrigofa, 
fcoparia,  daphnoides,  lanceolata,  elliptica,  juniperina. 

317.  Weigelia. 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  japonica,  coraeenfis.  Japan. 

318.  Plumbago,  or  Lead-wort. 

Seven  fpecies;  viz.  europaea,  lapathifolia,  capenfo, 
zeylanica,  rofea,  fcandens,  auriculata,  S.  Europe,  E. 

Indies,  S.  America. 

319.  Triguera. 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  ambrofiaca,  inodora.  Ifle  of 
Bourbon. 

320.  Phlox,  or  Bafe  Lychnis ,  Lichnidea . 

1 2  fpecies ;  viz.  paniculata,  undulata,  fuaveolens, 
maculata,  pilofa,  Carolina,  glaberrima,  divaricata,  ovata, 
fubulata,  fibirica,  fetacea.  Siberia,  N.  America. 

321.  Retzia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  fpicata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

322.  Porana. 

One  fpecies  ;  volubilis.  Eaft  Indies, 

323.  Convolvulus,  or  Bind-weed. 

120  fpecies;  viz.  *  arvenfis,  *  fepium,  wheleri, 
fcammonia,  involucratus,  fibiricus,  rupeftris,  farinofus, 
lanuginofus,  incanus,  emarginatus,  medium,  filicaulis,tri- 
dentatus,  anguftifolius,  japonicus,  haftatus,  panduratus, 
bra£leatus,  bicolor,vtrilobus,  platanifolius,  acuminatus, 
carolinus,  hederaceus,  nil,  purpureus,  obfeurus,  flavus, 
angularis,  batatas,  maximus,  bifloru^,  gemellus,  ftriatus, 
pentanthus,  gujanenfis,  capitatus,  hifpidus,  parviflorus, 
triflorus,  verticillatus,  violaceus,  umbellatus,  tuguriorum, 
cordifblius,bifidus,  malabaricus,coeleftis,  canarienfis,  fer- 
rugineus,  muricatus,  triqueter,  anceps,  turpethum,  gran¬ 
diflorus,  fpeciofus,  trinervius,  peltatus,  jalapa,  macrofper- 
mus,  tenellus,  fericeus,  tomentofus,  quinqueflorus,  hcr- 
mannise,  arenarius,  althseoides,  cairicus,  quinquelobus, 
copticus,  vitifolius,  difleftus,  mucronatus,  macrocarpus, 

R  2  paniculatus, 
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paniculatus,  macrorhizos,  quinquefolius,  venofus,  gla- 
ber,  pentaphyllus,  tenuifolius,  ficulus,  pentapetaloides, 
lineatus,  faxatilis,  cneorum,  linearis,  cantabrica,  aman* 
ni,  pilofellaefoliu*,  dorycnium,  proliferus,  lanatus,  hy- 
ftrix,  fpinufus,  fcoparius,  oenotlieroides,  floridus,  cu- 
neatus,  corymbofus,  fpithamseus,  perficus,  tricolor, 
acetofaefolius,  repens,  reptans,  edulis,  hirtus,  *  foldanel- 
la,  imperati,  pes  caprae,  brafilienfis,  multifidus,  fubloba- 
tus,  capenfis,  fagittatus,  littoralis,  martinicenfis*  Eu¬ 
rope,  Alia,  Africa,  America. 

*  C.  leaves  arrow- fhaped,  lopped  at  the  bafe  ;  fruit- 
ftalk  four-cornered,  bearing  I  flower. — The  infpiffated 
juice  of  this  plant,  in  dofes  of  20  or  30  grains,,  is  faid 
to  be  a  powerful  draflic  purge.  Scammony  is  the  in¬ 
fpiffated' juice  of  a  fpecies  of  convolvulus,  fo  much  re- 
fembling  this,  that  they  are  with  difficulty  diftinguifh- 
ed.  Though  an  acrid  purgative  to  the  human  race,  it 
is  eaten  by  hogs  in  large  quantities  without  any  detri¬ 
ment.  Sheep,  goats,  and  horfes  eat  it*  Cows  refufe 
it. 

*  C.  leaves  kidney-fhaped  y  fruitftalks  with  I,  flower. — 
It  is  faid,  that  half  an  ounce  of  the  juice,  or  a  drachm 
of  the  powder  of  this  plant,  is  an  acrid  purge.  The 
leaves  applied  externally,  are  faid  to  diminifh  dropfical 
fwellings  of  the  feet.  The  different  fpecies  furnifh 
nourishment  to  the  fphinx  convolvuli ,  and  phalcena  cU 
penor. 

The  root  of  the  fpecies  termed  jalapa,  is  brought  to 
us  in  thin  dices  from  Xalpa,  a  province  of  New  Spain.. 
Such  pieces  fhould  be  chofen  as  are  moll  compaft, 
hard,  weighty,  dark-coloured,  and  abound  moft  with 
black  circular  ftriae.  Slices  of  bryony  root  are  faid  to 
be  fometimes  mixed  with  jalap.  Thefe  may  be  eafily 
diftinguifhed  by  their  whiter  colour  and  left  compact 
texture.  This  root  has  no  fmell,  and  very  little  tafte 
upon  the  tongue  ;  but  when  fwallowed  it  affe&s  the 
throat  with  a  fenfe  of  heat,  and>  occafions  a  plentiful 
difcharge  of  faliva.  Taken  in  fubftance  in  a  dofe  of 
about  half  a  drachm,  (lefs  or  more,  according  to  the 
circumffances  of  the  patient)  in  plethoric  or  cold  phleg¬ 
matic  habits,  it  proves  an  effe£tual,  and,  in  general,  a 
fafe  purgative  ;  performing  its  office  mildly,  feldom  oc- 
cafioning  naufea  or  gripes,  which  too  frequently  ac¬ 
company  other  ftrong  cathartics.  In  hypochondriacal 
cafes,  and  hot  bilious  temperaments,  it  gripes  violent¬ 
ly  if  the  jalap  be  good;  but  rarely  takes  due  effeft  as 
a  purge.  An  extra 61  made  with  water  purges  almoft 
univerfally,  but  weakly  y  and,  at  the  fame  time,  has 
a  confiderable  effect  by  urine;  the  root  remaining  af¬ 
ter  this  procefs  gripes  violently.  The  pure  refin,  pre¬ 
pared  by  fpirit  of  wine,  occafions  moft  violent  gripings 
and  other  diftrefiing  circutnftances,  but  proves  fcarce 
at  all  cathartic.  Triturated  with  fugar  or  with  aft 
xnonds,  into  the  form  of  an  emuifion,  or  diffolved  in 
fpirits  and  mixed  with  fyrups,  it  purges  plentifully  in 
a  fmall  dofe.  without  occafioning  much  diforder.  The 
part  of  the  jalap  remaining  after  the  feparation  of  the 
refin,  yields  to  water  an  extract,  which  has  no  effedl 
as  a  cathartic,  but  operates  powerfully  by  urine. 

Frederic  Hoffman  particularly  cautions  againft  giv¬ 
ing  this  medicine  to  children,  and  affures  us  that  it 
will  deftroy  appetite,  weaken  the  body,  and  perhaps 
occafion  death.  In  this  point  this  celebrated  pra£li- 
tibner  was  probably  deceived.  Children,  whofe  vef- 
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fels  are  lax,  and  their  food  foft  and  lubricating,  bear 
thefe  kinds  of  medicines,  as  Geoffrey  obferves,  better 
than  adults-;  and,  accordingly,  inoculators  make  much 
ufe  of  the  tin&ure  mixed  with  fimple  fyrup.  A  com¬ 
pound  powder  of  it  is  employed  in  dropfy  as  a  hydra- 
gogue  purge;  and  where  ftimulus  is  not  contra-indi¬ 
cated,  jalap  is  confidered  as  a  fafe  cathartic. 

The  fpecies  of  the  genus  convolvulus,  called  /cam-  Jo  am  many, 
mania ,  is  a  climbing  plant,  which  grows  in  Afiatic 
Turkey,  and  affords  a  gum  refin.  The  belt  forts  of 
the  gum  refin  come  from  Aleppo,  in  light  fpongy  maf- 
fes,  eafily  friable,  of  a  fhining  afli-colour  verging  to 
black;  when  powdered,  of  a  light  gray  or  whitifh  co¬ 
lour.  An  inferior  fort  is  brought  from  Smyrna  in 
more  compadl  ponderous  pieces,  of  a  darker  colour, 
and  full  of  fand  and  other  impurities.  This  juice  is 
chiefly  of  the  refinous  kind.  Redlified  fpirit  of  wine 
diffolves  five  ounces  out  of  fix  ;  the  remainder  is  a  mu¬ 
cilaginous  fubftance  mixed  with  drofs  :  proof  fpirit  to¬ 
tally  diffolves  it,  the  impurities  only  being  left.  It 
has  a  faint  and  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh  fome- 
what  acrimonious  tafte.  Scammony  is  an  efficacious  and 
a>  ftrong  purgative.  Its  dofe  is  from  three  to  12  grains. 

324,  Cantua. 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  pyrifolia,  buxifolia,  hoitzia,  co-* 
ronopifolia.  Peru. 

325.  Ipomoea,  or  ^ iiamoclit . 

28  fpecies  ;  viz.  quamoclit,  diffe&a,  umbellata,  Ca¬ 
rolina,  coccinea,  lacunofa,  leucantha,  folanifolia,  tu- 
berofa,  digitata,  bona  nox,  campanulata,,  violacea, 
verticillata,  carnea,  repanda,  filiformis,  haftata,  glau- 
cifolia,  fimplex’,  hederacea,  triloba,  fanguinea,  hederi- 
folia,  parviflora,  hepaticifolia,  tamnifolia,  pes  tigridis. . 

E.  and  W.  Indies,  America. 

326.  PolEMONIUM,  or  Greek  Valerian . 

Five  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  cceruleum,  reptans,  dubium, 
roelloides,  campanuloides.  N.  Eur.  Afia,  C.  of  G. 

Hope  America. 

327.  Lightfootia. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  oxycoccoides,  fubulata.  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

328.  Jasione,  or  Sheep's  Scabious . 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  montana.  Europe,  C.  of  G. 

Hope. 

329.  Campanula,  or  Bell-flower. 

85  fpecies  ;  viz.  cenefia,  uniflora,  bellardi,  pulla, 
zoyfii,  gracilis,  glauca,  grandiflbra,  tetraphylla,  tri- 
phylla,  verticillata,  *  rotundifolia,.  linifolia,  pubefcens, 
linarioides,  carpatica,  lobtlioides,  porofa,  undulata, 
linearis,  feffiliflora,  *  patula,  *'raj.iunculus,  unidentata, 
fafciculata,  perficifolia,  pyramidalis,  americana,  niti- 
da,  latifoliav  enfifolia,  rhomboidea,  *  latifolia,  urtici- 
folia,  ftylofaj  rapunculoides,  bononienfis,  vefula,  ptar- 
micaffolia,.  graminifolia,  *  trachelium,  *  glomerata, 
cervicaria,  marginata,  thyffoidea,  petraea,  adpreffa, 
fubulata,  hifpidula,  paniculata,  cinerea,  peregrina, 
cernua,  allionii,  punfiata,  medium,  barbata,  fpicata, 
ftrigofa,  alpina,  mollis,  faxatilis,  alliarisefolia,  fibirica^ 
tridentata,  laciniata,  ftri&a,  aurea,  fruticofa,  fpecu- 
lum,  *  hybrida,  prifmatocarpus,  cochlearifolia,  limoni- 
folia,  pentagonia,  perfoliata,  capenfis;  procumbens,, 

tenella^ 
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tenella,  elat'mes,  diffufa,  *  liederacea,  crinoides,  hele- 
rophylla,  erinus.  Europe,  N.  -America,  Cape,  Ja- 
pan. 

aputicu-  *  C.  eaves  waved  j  root-leaves  fpear-oval  •,  panicle. 
uu  compa6L — The  roots  of  this  plant  are  faid  to  be  eaten 

raw  in  falads,  or  boiled  like  afparagus.  In  gardens 
they  are  blanched. 


330.  Rgella. 

Five  fpecies  j  viz.  ciliata,  fquarrofa,  decurrens,  muf- 
cofa,  fpicata.  Africa. 

331.  Phyteuma,  or  Rampions . 

16  fpecies ;  viz.  pauciflora,  fcheuchzeri,  michelli, 
hemifphaerica,  comofa,  *  orbicularis,  nigra,  betonicas- 
folia,  fpicata,  ovata,  virgata,  lobelioides,  lanceolata, 
rigida,  amplexicaulis,  pinnata.  Europe. 


332.  Trachelium. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  coeruleum,  diffufumr  tenuifoli- 
um.  Italy,  Levant,  Cape. 


333.  Samolus,  Water  Pimpernel. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  valerandi.  Europe,  Afia,  Ame¬ 
rica.  * 


334.  Sphenoclea. 
One  fpecies  *,  viz.  zeylanica. 


335.  Nauclea. 

Six  fpecies  ;  viz.  orientalis,  purpurea,  parvifolia, 
africana,  aculeata,  cordifolia.  E.  Indies,  Guiana. 
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a  milky  juice,  and  a  rank  fmell.  The  root  confifts  of 
white  fibres  about  two  inches  long,  refcmbles  tobacco 
in  the  tafte,  which  remains  on  the  tongue,  and  is  apt 
to  excite  vomiting.  It  is  ufed  by  the  North  American 
Indians  as  a  fpecific  for  the  venereal  difeafe.  The 
form  is  that  of  deco£lion  $  the  dofe  of  which  is  order¬ 
ed  to  be  gradually  increafed  till  it  bring  on  very  con- 
fiderable  purging,  then  to  be  intermitted  for  a  little, 
and  again  ufed  in  a  more  moderate  degree  till  the  cure 
be  completed.  The  ulcers  are  alfo  waflied  with  the 
deco61ion,  and  the  Indians  are  faid  to  fprinkle  them 
with  the  powder  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  fpruce  tree. 
The  fame  ftridlnefs  of  regimen  is  ordered  as  during  a 
falivation  or  mercurial  courfe.  The  benefit  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  this  article  has  not,  fo  far  as  we  know,  been 
confirmed  either  in  Britain,  or  by  the  pra&itioners  of 
Virginia ;  for  there,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  re- 
courfe  is  almoft  univerfally  had  to  the  ufe  of  mercury. 
Hfence  the  London  college  have  omitted  it  in  their 
lift  of  medical  plants  *,  though  in  fome  cafes  it  would 
feem  to  deferve  trial. 

.  343-  C.T.PHIA.-. 

Six  fpecies  ;  viz.  volubilis,  digitata,  bulbofa,  car- 
damines,  incifa,  phyteuma. 

344.  Goodenia. 

Nine  fpecies  ;  viz.  ovata,  albida,  laevigata,  panicu- 
lata,  bellidifolia,  ftri&a,  ramofiflima,  heterophylla, 
hederacea. 


336.  Rondeletia* 

13  fpecies  j  viz.  americana,  odorata,  trifoliata,  vir¬ 
gata,  pilofa,  thyrfoidea,  racemofa^  laurifolia,  tomen- 
tofa,  umbellulata,  incana,  hirfuta,  hirta.  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies. 

337.  Macrocnemum. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  jamaicenfe,  candidiflimumr  coc- 
cineum.  Jamaica. 

338.  Bellonia. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  afpera  and  fpinofa.  America.  - 

339.  Thouinia. 

One  fpecies  j  viz.  fpe&abilis.  Jamaica,  Hifpanio- 
la. 

34O.  PORTLANDICA. 

Four  fpecies  *,  viz.  tetrandra,  grandiflora,  coccinea, 
hexandra.’  Jamaica,  S.  America. 

34I.  SoLANDRA. 

One  fpecies  \  viz.  grandiflora.  Jamaica.  / 

342.  Lobelia,  or  Cardinal -flower. 

48  fpecie:s ;  viz.  linearis,  (implex,  pinifolia,  *  dort- 
manna,  tupa,  kalmii,  paniculata,  graminea,  grandis, 
cornuta,  deprefla,  coltmineoe,  arborea,  bellidifolia,  tri- 
quetra,  cinerea,  longiflora,  tomentofa,  fecunda,  acu¬ 
minata,  ftri&a,  patula,  afiurgens,  cardinalis,  ferrugi- 
nea,  debilis,  fiphilitica,  furinamenfif,  infiata,  cliffor- 
tiana,  *  urens,  minuta,  laurentia,  radicans,  campanu- 
loides,  evinus,  erinoides,  anceps,  repens,  thermalis, 
pubefcens,  zeylanica,  lutea,  angulata,  hirfuta,  pygmaea, 
coronopifolia,  crenata.  Cape,  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies, 
America. 

.  The  fpecies  called  flphiliiica  grows  in  moift  places 
in  Virginia,  and  bears  our  winters.  It  is  perennial, 
lj. s  an  ere<R  ftalk  three  or  four  feet  high,  blue  flowers, 


345.  SCiEVOLA. 

Three  fpecies  5  viz.  lobelia,  koengii,  fericea.  South 
America. 

346.  Cinchona,  or  Jefuits -bark  Tree. 

Nine  fpecies  ;  viz.  officinalis,  pubefcens,  macrocar- 
pa,  caribaea,-  corymbifera,  lineata,  floribunda,  bra- 
chycarpa,  anguftifolia.  Peru,  Weft  Indies,  South 
fea. 

The  cinchona  officinalis  (Peruvian  -  or  Jefuits-bark 
tree)  is  deferibed  as  being  in  general  about  15  feet 
high  and  fix  inches  thick#  It  fomewhat  refembles 
our  cherry  tree,  grows  promifeuoufly  in  forefts,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Quito  in  Peru,  and  is 
fpontaneoufly  propagated  from  its  own  feeds.  The 
bark  has  fome  odour,  to  moft  people  not  unpleafant, 
and  very  perceptible  in  the  diftilled  water,  in  which 
floating  globules,  like  effential  oil,  have  been  ob- 
ferved.  Its  tafte  is  bitter  and  aftringent,  accompanied 
with  a  degree  of  pungency,  and  leaving  a  confiderably 
lafting  impreflion  on  the  tongue.  Two  forts  are  men¬ 
tioned,  viz.  the  coloured  and  the  white.  The  colour¬ 
ed  includes  the  pale,  the  red,  the  yellow,  and  the 
knotty ;  their  barks  being  coloured,  having  the  cin¬ 
chona  tafte  and  fmellr  and  the  trees  having  very  fmooth 
leaves  and  purplifh  flowers.  The  white  includes  four 
varieties,  their  barks  being  of  a  whitifh  colour,  with 
very  little  tafte  or  fmell,  and  the  trees  having  broad 
hairy  leaves,  very  fragrant  red  flowers,  with  hairs  on 
the  infide.  The  proper  red  bark,  and  one  of  the 
white  kinds,  have  been  found  in  the  province  of  Santa 
Fe. 

Dr  Wright  has  deferibed  very  accurately  a  fpecies 
of  cinchona,  under  the  appellation  of  cinchona  jarnai - 
cenfls ,  from  its  being  found  chiefly  in  Jamaica.  It  is 
there  called  the  feaflde  beech,  and  grows  from  20  to 
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40  feet  high.  The  white-furrowed  thick  outer  bark 
is  not  ufed ;  the  dark-brown  inner  bark  has  the  com¬ 
mon  flavour,  with  a  mixed  kind  of  tafte  at  firft  of  the 
horfe-radifh  and  ginger,  becoming  at  laft  bitter  and 
aftringent.  It  feems  to  give  out  more  extra&ive  mat¬ 
ter  than  the  officinalis.  Some  of  it  was  imported  from 
St  Lucia,  in  confequence  of  its  having  been  fuccefsful- 
ly  ufed  in  the  army  and  navy  ;  and  Dr  Ken  tiff  \  has 
treated  of  it  at  great  length,  under  the  name  of  St  Lu¬ 
cia  bark .  When  frefh,  it  is  confiderably  cathartic  and 
emetic,  but  is  faid  to  lofe  thefe  properties  on  drying. 

The  pale  and  the  red  are  chiefly  ufed  in  Britain. 
The  pie  is  brought  to  us  in  pieces  of  different  fizes, 
either  flat  or  quilled,  and  the  powder  is  rather  of  a 
lighter  colour  than  that  of  cinnamon.  The  red  is  ge¬ 
nerally  in  much  larger  thicker  flattifh  pieces,  but 
fometimes  alfo  in  the  form  of  quills,  and  its  powder  is 
reddifh,  like  that  of  the  Armenian  bole.  It  is  much 
more  refinous,  and  poffeffes  the  fenfible  qualities  of  the 
cinchona  in  a  much  higher  degree,  than  the  other 
forts  ;  and  the  more  nearly  the  other  kinds  refemble 
the  red  bark,  the  better  they  are  now  coniidered.  The 
red  bark  is  heavy,  round,  and  dry  ;  friable  between 
the  teeth  ;  does  not  feparate  into  fibres ;  and  breaks, 
not  (hivery,  but  Abort,  clofe,  and  fmooth.  It  has 
three  layers  ;  the  outer  is  thin,  ragged,  of  a  reddifh- 
brown  colour,  but  frequently  covered  with  moffy  mat¬ 
ter  ;  the  middle  is  thicker,  more  compaft,  darker-cp- 
loured,  very  refinous,  brittle,  and  yields  firff  to  the 
peftle.  The  inmoft  is  more  woody,  fibrous,  and  of  a 
brighter  red. 

The  Peruvian  bark  yields  its  virtues  both  to  cold 
and  boiling  water  ;  but  the  deco£tion  is  thicker,  gives 
out  its  tafte  more  readily,  and  forms  an  ink  with  a 
chalybeate  more  fuddenly,  than  the  frefh  cold  infufion. 
This  infufion,  however,  contains  at  leaf!  as  much  ex- 
tra&ive  matter,  but  more  in  a  ftate  of  folution  ;  and  its 
colour,  on  ftanding  fome  time  with  the  chalybeate,  be¬ 
comes  darker,  while  that  of  the  decoction  becomes  more 
faint.  When  they  are  of  a  certain  age,  the  addition 
of  a  chalybeate  renders  them  green  ;  and  when  this  is 
the  cafe,  they  are  found  to  be  in  a  date  of  fermentation, 
and  effete.  Mild  or  caufiic  alkalies,  or  lime,  precipitate 
the  extractive  matter,  which  in  the  cafe  of  the  cauftic 
alkali  is  re-diffolved  by  a  farther  addition  of  the  alkali. 
Lime-water  precipitates  lefs  from  a  frefh  infufion, 
than  from  a  frefh  decoCtion ;  and  in  the  precipitate 
of  this  laft  fome  mild  earth  is  perceptible.  The  infufion 
is  by  age  reduced  to  the  fame  ftate  with  the  frefh 
deco&ion,  and  then  they  depofite  nearly  an  equal 
quantity  of  mild  earth  and  extractive  matter  ;  fo  that 
lime-water,  as  well  as  chalybeate,  may  be  ufed  as  a 
teft  of  the  relative  ftrength  and  perifhable  nature  of 
the  different  preparations,  and  of  different  barks.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  cold  infufions  are  found,  by  experiments, 
to  be  lefs  perifhable  than  decoCtions;  infufions  and 
decoCHons  of  the  red  bark  than  thofe  of  the  pale  :  thofe 
of  the  red  bark,  however,  are  found,  by  length  of  time, 
to  feparate  more  mild  earth  with  the  lime-water,  and 
more  extractive  matter.  Lime-water,  as  precipitating 
the  extraCf,  appears  an  equally  improper  and  difagreeable 
menftruum. 

The  power  of  different  menftrua,  as  aCting  upon 
Peruvian  bark,  is  comparatively  in  the  following  order  ; 
>,the  moft  powerful  folvent  being  placed  firft. 

3. 


A  N  Y. 


Pentandria. 


-  UjL  nine. 


1.  Uulcmed  lpiritot  vitriol,  0.  JJulcihed  1 

2.  Cauftic  ley,  7.  Mild  volatile  alkali, 

3.  French  brandy,  8.  Rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 

4.  Soft  water,  9.  Mild  vegetable  alkali, 

5.  Vinegar  and  water,  10.  Lime  water. 


The  antifeptic  powers  of  vinegar  and  bark  united, 
are  double  the  fum  of  thofe  taken  feparately.  The 
aftringent  power  of  the  bark  is  increafed  by  acid  of  vi¬ 
triol  ;  the  bitter  tafte  is  deftroyed  by  it.  The  officinal 
preparations  of  the  bark  are, 

1.  The  powder.  -  Of  this,  the  firft  parcel  that  paffes 
the  fieve,  being  the  moft  refinous  and  brittle  layer,  is 
the  ftrongeft. 

2.  The  extraCI.  The  watery  and  fpirituous  extraCts 
conjoined  form  the  moft  proper  preparations  of  this 
kind. 

3.  Spirituous  tinCture.  This  is  beft  made  with  proof 
fpirit. 

4.  The  decoCtion.  This  preparation,  though  fre¬ 
quently  employed,  is  inferior  to  a  fimple  watery  infu¬ 
fion. 

The  beft  form  is  that  of  powder  ;  in  which  the  con- 
ftituent  parts  are  in  the  moft  effectual  proportion.  The 
cold  infufion,  which  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes  by 
agitation,  ^he  fpirituous  tinCture,  and  the  extraCt,  are 
likewife  proper  in  this  refpeCt.  For  covering  the  tafte, 
different  patients  require  different  vehicles,  liquorice, 
aromatics,  acids,  poit-wine,  fmall  beer,  porter,  butter 
milk,  brandy,  rum,  currant-jelly,  &c. 

According  to  fome,  the  Peruvians  learned  the  ufe 
of  the  bark,  by  obferving  certain  animals  affeCted  with 
intermittents,  inftinCtively  led  to  it ;  while  others  fay, 
that  a  Peruvian,  having  an  ague,  was  cured  by  having 
drank  of  a  pool,  in  which  fome  felled  trees  had  fo 
long  foaked,  as  to  give  the  tafte  of  their  bark  to  the 
water  ;  and  its  ufe  in  gangrene  is  faid  to  have  originat¬ 
ed  from  its  curing  one  in  an  aguifh  patient.  About 
the  year  1640,  the  lady  of  the  Spanifh  viceroy,  the 
Coraitiffa  del  Cinchon,  was  cured  by  the  bark,  which 
has  therefore  been  called  cortex  or  pulvis  comitijfee, 
cinchona ,  chinachina  or  chine  kin  a,  hinahina  or  kinkina , 
quinaquina  *r  quinquina  ;  and  from  the  intereft  which 
the  cardinal  de  Lugo  and  the  Jefuits  took  in  its  diftri- 
bution,  it  has  been  called  cortex  or  pulvis  Cardinalis  de 
Lugo ,  Jefuiticus ,  Patrum,  &c. 

As  it  was  firft  introduced  into  pra&ice  for  the  cure 
of  intermittent  fevers,  fo  it  feldom  fails  of  fuccefs, 
when  properly  exhibited  in  thefe.  PraCIitioners,  how¬ 
ever,  have  differed  as  to  the  beft  mode  of  exhibiting 
it  ;  fome  prefer  giving  it  juft  before  the  fit,  fome  dur-  x 
ing  the  fit,  others  immediately  after  it.  Some  again, 
order  it  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  between  the  fits, 
the  dofe  being  the  more  frequent  and  larger,  according 
to  the  frequency  of  the  fits  :  and  this  mode  of  exhibition, 
although  it  may  fometimes  lead  to  the  employment  of 
more  bark  than  is  neceffary,  is  thought,  upon  the  whole, 
preferable,  from  being  the  beft  fuited  to  moft  ftomachs. 
The  requifite  quantity  is  very  different  in  different 
cafes,  and  in  many  vernal  intermittents  it  feems  even 
hardly  neceffary. 

It  often  pukes  and  purges,  and  fometimes  oppreffes 
the  ftomach.  Thefe,  or  any  other  irregular  effedts 
that  may  take  place,  are  to  be  countera&ed  by  reme¬ 
dies  particularly  appropriated  to  them.  Thus,  vomit- 

ing 
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ing  is  often  retrained  by  exhibiting  it  in  wine  ;  loofe- 
nefs,  by  combining  it  with  opium  ;  and  oppreflion  at 
ftomach,  by  combining  it  with  an  aromatic.  But,  un- 
lefs  for  obviating  particular  occurrences,  it  is  more 
fuccefsful  when  exhibited  in  its  fimplefi:  date,  than 
with  any  addition. 

It  is  now  given  from  the  very  commencement  of  the 
difeafe,  and  is  to  be  continued,  not  only  till  the  pa- 
roxyms  ceafe,  but  till  the  natural  appetite,  ftrength, 
artd  complexion,  return.  Its  ufe  is  then  to  be  gra¬ 
dually  left  off,  and  repeated  at  proper  intervals  to  fe- 
cure  againft  a  relapfe,  to  which  there  is  a  tendency, 
efpecially  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  eaft.  An 
emetic  is  often  advantageoufly  employed  before  com¬ 
mencing  the  ufe  of  it,  but  other  evacuants  feem  hurt¬ 
ful. 

The -Peruvian  bark  feems  not  only  fuited  to  inter¬ 
mittent  fevers,  both  latent  and  formed,  but  to  that 
Hate  of  the  conftitution  on  which  all  difeafes,  rigidly 
periodical,  feem  to  depend  ;  as  periodical  pain,  inflam¬ 
mation,  haemorrhagy,  fpafm,  cough,  lofs  of  external 
fenfe,  &c.  Bark  is  now  ufed  by  forae  in  all  continued 
fevers,  taking  care  to  keep  the  bowels  clean,  and 
to  promote,  when  neceflary,  the  evacuation  of  redun¬ 
dant  bile.  In  confluent  fmallpox  it  promotes  languid 
eruption  and  fuppuration,  diminishes  the  fever  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  it,  and  prevents  or  corre£ls  putref- 
cence  or  .gangrene.  In  gangrenous  fore  throats  it  is 
much  ufed,  as  it  is  externally  and  internally  in  all 
cafes  of  gangrene.  In  eontagious  dyfentery,  after 
due  evacuation,  it  has  been  ufed  by  the  mouth,  and 
by  injedlion,  with  and  without  opium. 

In  all  thofe  hemorrhagies  called  paflive ,  which  all 
hemorrhagies  are  very  apt  to  become,  and  likewife  in 
all  other  increafed  difcharges,  it  is  much  ufed  ;  and,  in 
certain  undefined  cafes  of  haemoptyfis,  fome  allege 
that  it  is  remarkably  effe&ual,  when  joined  with  an 
abforbent.  It  is  ufed  for  obviating  the  difpofition  to 
nervous  and  convulfive  difeafes  \  and  fome  have  great 
confidence  in  it,  joined  with  the  acid  of  vitriol,  in  cafes 
of  phthifis,  fcrofula,  ill  conditioned  ulcers,  rickets,  fcur- 
vy,  and  in  flates  of  convalefcence.  In  tbefe  cafes, 
however,  it  ought,  in  general,  to  be  jpined  with  a 
milk  diet.  1 

In  dropfy,  not  depending  on  any  particular  local  af- 
fedlion,  it  is  often  alternated  or  conjoined  with  diure¬ 
tics  or  other  evacuants  ;  and  by  its  early  exhibition  af¬ 
ter  the  water  is  drawn  off^  or  even. begins  to  be  freely 
difcharged,  a  frefti  accumulation  is  prevented,  and  a 
radical  cure  obtained.  In  obfiinate  venereal  cafes, 
particularly  thofe  which  appear  under  the  form  of  pains 
in  the  bones,  the  Peruvian  bark  is  often  fuccefffully 
fubjoined  to  mercury,  or  even  given  in  conjundtion 
with  it.  On  the  whole  this  remedy  is  ufeful  in  fuch 
a  vaft  variety  of  cafes,  that  its  virtues  cannot  be  fuffi- 
ciently  explained,  by  confidering  it  merely  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary  tonic  or  aftringent  ;  and  hence  many  pra&itioners 
confider  it  as  poffefling  fpecific  qualities  peculiar  to  it- 
felf,  the  nature  of  which  is  by  no  means  well  u.nder- 
flood. 

347.  SoLENA. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  longiflora. 

348.  UcRIANA. 

One  fpecies  \  vi%.  fpeciofa. 


ANY. 

349,  Psychotria,  or  Ipecacuanha . 

39  fpecies ;  viz.  afiatiea,  glabrata,  axillaris,  lauri- 
folia,  parviflora,  hirfuta,  foetens,  citrifolia,  nitida,  mar- 
ginata,  tenuifolia,  nervofa,  carthaginenfis,  myriftiphyl-  * 
lum,  laxa,  parafitica,  horizontalis,  nutans,  fpeciofa, 
involucrata,  flexuofa,  raeemofa,  violacea,  brachiata, 
grandis,  patens,  uliginofa,  ferpens,  herbacea,  emetica, 
corymbofa,  pubefcens,  pedunculata,  crocea,  alpina, 
paniculata,  palicurea,  lutea,  longiflora.  E.  and  W. 
Indies,  S.  America,  China. 

The  root  of  the  P/ychotria  emetica ,  or  commoy  ipe- 
cacuan  is  brought  from  the  Spanilh  W.  Indies.  It  is 
divided  into  two  forts,  the  Peruvian  and  Brazilian  : 
but  the  eye  diftinguilhes  three  ;  afh-eoloured  or  gray, 
brown,  and  white.  The  alh-coloured  or  Peruvian 
ipeeacuan  of  the  {hops  is  a  fmall  wrinkled  root,  bent 
and  contorted  into  a  great  variety  of  figures  j  brought 
over  in  ihort  pieces  full  of  wrinkles,  and  deep  circular  fif- 
fures,  quite  down  to  a  fmall  white  woody  fibre  that  runs 
in  the  middle  of  each  piece.  The  cortical  part  is  com¬ 
pact,  brittle,  looks  fmooth  and  refinous  upon  breaking. 
It  has  very  little  fmell  :  the  tafle  is  bitterifh  and  fub- 
acrid,  covering  the  tongue  as  it  were  with  a  kind  of  mu¬ 
cilage.  The  brown  is  fmall  and  fomewhat  more  wrink¬ 
led  than  the  foregoing ;  of  a  brown  or  blackifh  colour 
without  and  white  within  :  this  is  brought  from  Brafil. 
The  white  fort  is  woody  and  has  no  wrinkles,  and  no 
perceptible  bitternefs  in  tafte.  The  fir  ft  fort,  the  afti- 
coloured  or  gray  ipeeacuan,  is  that  ufually  preferred  for 
medicinal  ufe.  The  brown  has  been  fometimes  obfer- 
ed,  even  in  a  fmall  dofe,  to  produce  violent  effects. 
The  white,  though  taken  in  a  large  one,  has  fcarce  any 
effe£l  at  all  :  Mr  Geoffrey  calls  this  fort  baftard  ipe- 
cacuan,  and  complains  that  it  is  an  impofition  upon  the 
public.  Geoffrey,  Newman,  Dale,  and  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  inform  us,  that  the  roots  of  a  kind  of  Apocy r- 
num  (dog’s-bane)  are  frequently  brought  over  inftead 
of  it  ;  and  inftances  are  given  of  ill  confequences  fol¬ 
lowing  from  the  ufe  of  thefe  roots.  If  the  marks  above 
laid  down,  particularly  of  the  afh-colour,  brittlenefs, 
deep  wrinkles,  and  bitterifh  talle,  be  carefully  attend¬ 
ed  to,  all  miftakes  of  this  kind  may  be  prevented. 

Ipeeacuan  was  firft  brought  to  Europe  about  the 
middle  of  the  century  before  the  laft,  and  an  account 
of  it  publifhed  about  the  fame  time  by  Pifo  ;  but  it  did 
not  come  into  general  ufe  till  about  the  year  1686, 
when  Helvetius,  under  the  patronage  of  Lewis  XIV. 
introduced  it  into  pra&ice.  This  root  is  one  of  the 
mildeft  and  fafeft  emetics  with  which  we  are  acquainted  \ 
and  has  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  if  it  ftiould  not 
operate  by  vomit,  it  paffes  off  by  the  other  emun£lories. 
It  was  firfi  introduced  among  us  with  the  chara&er  of 
an  almort  infallible  remedy  in  dyfenteries  and  other  in¬ 
veterate  fluxes,  as  menorrhagia  and  leucorrhoea,  and 
alfo  in  diforders  proceeding  from  obftruftions  of  long 
{landing  :  nor  has  it  loft  much  of  its  reputation  by 
time.  In  dyfenteries  it  almoft  always  produces  happy 
effects,  and  often  very  fpeedily  performs  a  cure.  In 
other  fluxes  of  the  belly,  in  beginning  dyfenteries,  and 
fuch  as  are  of  a  malignant  kind,  or  where  the  patient 
breathes  a  tainted  air,  it  has  not  been  equally  fuccefsful  : 
in  thefe  cafes  it  is  neceffary  to  continue  the  ufe  of  this 
medicine  for  feveral  days,  and  to  join  with  it  opiates, 
diaphoretics,  and  the  like.  This  root  given  in  fubftance 
is  as  effectual,  if  not  more  fo,  than  any  of  the  prepa¬ 
rations 
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i rations  of  it:  the  pure  refin  a&$  as  a  ftrong  irritating 
» emetic,  but  is  of  little  fervice  in  dyfenteries  ;  whilft  an 
extract  prepared  with  water,  is  almoft  of  equal  fervice 
t  in  thefe  cafes  with  the  root  itfelf,  though  it  has  little 
effect  as  an  emetic.  Geoffrey  concludes  from  hence 
that  the  chief  virtue  of  ipecacuan  in  dyfenteries  depends 
upon  its  gummy  fubftance,  which,  lining  the  inteftines 
with  a  foft  mucilage  when  their  own  mucus  has  been 
abraded,  occafions  their  exulcerations  to  heal,  and  de¬ 
fends  them  from  the  acrimony  of  the  juices  ;  and  that 
the  refinous  part,  in  which  the  emetic  quality  refines,  is 
required  where  the  morbific  matter  is  lodged  in  the 
glands  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  Water  aftifted  by  a 
boiling  heat  takes  up  from  all  vegetables  a  confiderable 
portion  of  refinous  along  with  the  gummy  matter  :  if 
the  ipecacuan  remaining  after  the  a&ion  of  water  be 
digefted  with  pure  fpirit,  it  will  not  yield  half  fo  much 
refin  as  at  firft  j  fo  that  the  aqueous  extra#  differs  from 
the  crude  root  only  fin  degree,  being  proportionably  lefs 
refinous,  and  having  lefs  effedt  both  as  an  emetic,  and  in 
the  cure  of  dyfenteries.  The  virtues  of  ipecacuan  in 
this  diforder  depend  on  its  producing  perforation,  the 
freedom  of  which  here  is  of  the  utmoft  importance,  and 
an  increafe  «f  which,  even  in  healthful  perfons,  is  gene¬ 
rally  obferved  to  decreafe  the  evacuation  by  ftool.  In 
dyfenteries  the  fkin  is  for  the  moft  part  dry  and  tenfe, 
and  perfpiration  obftrudted  :  the  common  diaphoretics 
pafs  off  without  effe#  through  the  inteftinal  canal ;  but 
ipecacuan,  if  the  patient  after  a  puke  or  two  be  covered 
up  warm,  brings  on  a  plentiful  fweat.  After  the  remo¬ 
val  of  the  dyfentery,  it  is  neceffary  to  continue  the  ufe 
of  the  medicine  for  fome  time  longer,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  relap fe  •,  for  this  purpofe  a  few  grains  divided 
into  feveral  dofes,  fo  as  not  to  occafion  any  fenfible  eva¬ 
cuation,  may  be  exhibited  every  day  i  by  this  means  the 
cure  is  effedtually  eftablifhed.  And  indeed  fmall  dofes 
given  even  from  the  beginning  have  been  found  to 
have  better  effe&s  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  than  lar¬ 
ger  ones.  The  only  officinal  preparation  of  this  root 
is  a  tin&ure  made  in  wine,  which  has  the  appellation  of 
Vinum  Ipecacuanha  both  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeias.  Ipecacuan,  particularly  in  the  ftate  of 
powder,  is  now  advantageoufly  employed  in  almoft  every 
difeafe  in  which  full  vomiting  is  requifite  ;  and  when 
combined  with  opium,  it  furnifhes  us  with  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  and  a&ive  fweating  medicine  that  we  poffefs.  It  is 
alfo  often  given  with  advantage  in  fmall  dofes,  fo  as  nei¬ 
ther  to  operate  by  vomiting,  purging,  nor  fweating. 
The  full  dofe  of  the  powder  is  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram, 
and  double  that  in  form  of  watery  infufion.  The  full 
dofe  is  recommended  in  the  paroxyfm  of  fpafttiodic  afth* 
ma,  and  a  dofe  of  three  or  four  grains  every  morning  in 
habitual  afthmatic  indifpofition  :  a  dofe  of  one-third  or 
half  a  grain  rubbed  with  fugar,  and  given  every  four 
.hours  or  oftener  is  recommended  in  uterine  bfemorrha- 
gy,  cough,  pleurify,  haemoptoe,  &c.  and  has  often  been 
found  highly  ferviceable.  Dr  Irving  found  that  by 
long  boiling,  the  a&ivity  of  the  root  is  almoft  totally 
deftroyed  $  but  that  its  emetic  property  was  moft  effec¬ 
tually  counteracted  by  means  of  the  acetous  acid  ;  info- 
much  that  30  grains  of  the  powder,  taken  in  two  ounces 
of  vinegar,  produced  only  fome  loofe  ftools* 

350.  Chimarrhis. 

One  fpecies;  viz.  cymofa.  Martinico. 


351.  Dentella. 

One  fpecies;  viz.  repens.  South  fea  ifles. 

352.  Virecta. 

'One  fpecies  ;  viz.  biflora.  Cayenne,  Surinam. 

353.  CoFFea,  ox  Coffee-tree. 

Eight  fpecies;  viz.  fambucina,  opulina,  odor^ta,  ara- 
bica,  triflora,  gujanenfis,  paniculata,  occidentalis.  Ye- 
•men  in  Arabia,  W.  Indies,  S.  America. 

The  coffea  arabica,  though  it  came  originally  from 
Arabia,  is  now  cultivated  in  the  Weft  Indies.  Its  fruit 
is  employed  rather  as  food  than  as  a  medicine.  The 
medical  effe&s  expe&ed  from  it  are  to  aftift  digeftion, 
promote  the  natural  fecretions,  and  prevent  or  remove 
a  tendency  to  fleepinefs.  It  has  been  recommended  in 
fpafmodic  afthma  ;  and  in  fome  cafes  it  is  found  highly 
ufeful  in  alleviating  fevere  headach.  In  the  influenza* 
or  epidemic  complaint  of  fpring  1803,  the  ufe  of  coffee 
as  the  chief  article  of  food  was  found  to  be  attended 
with  the  beft  effe&s,  particularly  in  removing  that  ex¬ 
treme  debility  which  was  the  moft  univerfal  and  remark¬ 
able  fymptom  of  the  difeafe. 

354.  Chiococca,  or  Snow-berry. 

Two  fpecies ;  viz.  racemofa  and  barbata.  Jamaica, 

S.  America. 

355.  VanguerIa* 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  edulis.  Ifle  of  Madagascar. 

356.  Canephora. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  axillaris  and  capitata.  Madagaf- 
car. 

357.  CEPHiELIS. 

12  fpecies;  viz.  violacea,  tomentofa,  punicea,  elata, 
axillaris,  purpurea,  alba,  glabra,  involucrata,  tetrandra, 
feflili flora,  mufeofa. 

358.  BertiFra. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  gujanenfis. 

359.  Hamellia. 

Five  fpecies;  viz.  patens,  axillaris,  chryfantha,  ven- 
tricofa,  fefliliflora.  S.  America,  W.  Indies. 

360.  SCHWENKFELIDIA. 

Three  fpecies;  viz.  hirta,  cinerea,  afpera.  Weft 
Indies. 

361.  LoniCERA,  or  Honeysuckle, 

2c  fpecies  ;  viz.  caprifolium,  dioica,  fempervirens, 
grata,  implexa,  *  periclymenum,  japonica,  nigra,  qua- 
drifolia,  tatarica,  *xylofteum,  pyrenaica,  alpigena,  cce- 
rulea,  orientals,  flexuofa,  fymphoricarpos,  diervilla,  bu- 
balina,  corymbofa.  Eur.  Cape,  Japan,  N.  Amer. 

*  L.  heads  egg-fhaped,  tiled,  terminating  *,  leaves  di -periclfb 
ftindt,  deciduous  ;  bloffom  gaping.— The  beauty  and  nutn. 
fragrance  of  the  flowers  of  this  plant  render  it  a  pleafing 
ornament  'to  our  gardens,  hedges,  and  arbours.  .  Cows, 
goats,  and  ftieep,  eat  it ;  horfes  refufe  it.  Various  in- 

fe&s  feed  upon  it* 

*  L*  fruitftalks  2-flowered ;  berries  diftin#  ;  leaves xylojlm 
very  entire,  pubelcent.  In  the  north  of  Europe  this  is 

a  common  plant ;  Linnaeus  informs  us  it  makes  excel¬ 
lent  garden  hedges  in  a  dry  foil  :  that  the  clear  parts 
between  the  joints  of  the  (hoots  are  ufed  in  Sweden  as 
tubes  for  tobacco  pipes,  and  that  the  wood  being  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  makes  teeth  for  rakes*  &c. 
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362.  TriostEum,  or  Fever-root,  Tinker's  Weed, 
Three  fpecies;  viz.  perfoliatum,  anguftifolium,  tri- 
florum. 

363.  Morinda. 

Three  fpecies;  viz.  umbellata,  citrifolia,  royoc. 

364.  B^botrus. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  nemoralis  and  lanceolata. 

365.  Stroemia. 

Four  fpecies ;  viz.  farinofa,  tetrandra,  glandulofa, 
rotundifolia.  Arabia. 

366.  Conocarpus,  or  Button-tree . 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  ere&a*  procumbens,  racemofa. 
W.  Indies,  Brazil. 

367.  ScHOEPFlA. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  americana. 

368,  Erithalis. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  fruticofa,  polygama.  Jamaica, 
S.  America. 

369.  Menais. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  topiaria.  S.  America. 

370.  MuSSjENDA. 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  frondofa,  glabra. 

371.  Geniostoma. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  rupeftris.  South  fea  ifles. 

372.  Mathiola. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  fcabra. 

373.  Mirabilis,  or  Marvel  of  Peru. 

Three  fpecies ;  viz.  dichotoma,  longiflora,  and  iala- 
pa.  E.  and  W.  Indies,  Mexico,  Peru. 

374.  Coris,  or  Heath  Low  Pine. 

One  fpecies ;  viz.  nionfpelienfis.  S.  of  Europe. 

375.  BrOSSTEA. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  coccinea.  S.  America. 

376.  Verbascum,  or  Mullein. 

17  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  thapfus,  *  tliapfoides,  boerhaavii, 
hmmorrhoidale,  phomoides,  *  lychnitis,  ferrugineum, 
*  nigrum,  phoeniceum,  *  blattaria,  gallicum,  finuatum, 
pinnatifidum,  barnadefii,  olbechii,  fpinofum,  myconi. 
S.  of  Europe,  Madeira. 

[\apfus.  *  V.  leaves  decurrent,  cottony  on  both  fides;  Hem  un¬ 
branched;  fummit  globular. — This  plant  externally 
ufed  is  faid  to  be  emollient.  Dr  Home  advifes  a  de- 
co&ion  of  it,  two  ounces  to  a  quart,  in  diarrhoeas  of 
an  old  Handing.  It  eafes  the  pains  of  the  inteftines  : 
it  is  ufed  as  an  inje&ion  in  tenefmus  with  advantage  ; 
and  is  often  applied  externally  to  the  piles.  It  is  faid 
to  intoxicate  fifh  fo  that  they  may  be  taken  with  the 
hand.  In  Norway  they  give  it  to  cows  that  are  con- 
fumpeive.  The  down  ferves  for  tinder.  Neither  cows, 
goats,  fheep,  horfes  or  fwine  will  eat  it. 

377.  Datura,  or  Thorn-apple . 

Seven  fpecies ;  viz.  ferox,  *  flramonium,  tatula,  faf- 
tuofa,  metel,  lcevis,  arborea.  Europe,  Alia,  Africa, 
America. 

ramo-  *  D.  feed-veflel  thorny,  upright,  egg-fhaped  ;  leaves 

\um .  egg-fhaped,  fmooth. — At  'night  the  leaves,  particularly 

the  upper  ones,  rife  up  and  enclofe  the  flowers.  An 
ointment  prepared  from  the  leaves  gives  eafe  in  exter- 
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nal  inflammations  and  hemorrhoids.  The  Edinburgh 
college  directs  an  extract  to  be  prepared  by  evapora¬ 
ting  the  exprelTed  juice  of  the  leaves.  This  has  been 
given  with  great  advantage  in  convullive  affe£tions 
and  epilcpfls :  out  of  14  epileptic  patients  8  were  en¬ 
tirely  cured  by  it  at  Stockholm.  The  dofe  from  2  to 
16  grains  a  day.  The  feeds  or  leaves  given  internally 
bring  on  delirium,  tremors,  fwelling,  itching,  eruption, 
and  inflammation  on  the  Ikin ;  thefe  effe£b  were  produ¬ 
ced  by  a  dofe  of  a  drachm  and  a  half  in  a  girl  nine 
years  old.  Cows,  goats,  fheep,  and  horfes,  refufe  it. 

378.  Hyoscyamus,  or  Henbane. 

Eight  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  niger,  reticulatus,  albus,  au¬ 
reus,  muticus,  pufillus,  phyfaloides,  fcopolia.  S.  Eu¬ 
rope,  Siberia,  Perlia. 

*  H.  leaves  embracing  the  Hem,  indented  flowers  lit -niger, 
ting. —  The  feeds,  the  leaves,  and  the  roots  taken  in-  . 
ternally  are  reputed  poifonous  ;  and  well-attefted  in- 
fiances  of  their  bad  efie&s  are  recorded  :  madnefs,  con- 
vullion,  and  death,  are  the  general  confequences.  But 
Dr  Smith  fays,  he  has  often  eaten  the  feeds  with  impu¬ 
nity.  It  is  faid  that  the  leaves  fcattered  about  a  houfe 
will  drive  away  mice.  The  Edinburgh  college  order 
the  exprelTed  juice  of  the  plant  to  be  evaporated  to  an 
extract  :  and  perhaps  in  this  flate  it  may  be  advan- 
tageoufly  joined  with  opium,  where  the  effedls  of  that 
medicine  are  delirable,  and  coftivenefs  is  to  be  avoided. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  an  ufeful  medicine  under 
proper  management.  The  dofe  is  from  half  a  fcruple 
to  half  a  drachm.  Goats  are  not  fond  of  it  ;  horfes, 
cows,  fheep,  and  fwine  refufe  it ;  fheep  are,  however, 
faid  feme  times  to  eat  it  when  young  :  Chryfomela  hy- 
ofeyami  and  the  cimex  hyofeyami  are  found  upon  it. 

379.  Nicotiana,  or  Tobacco . 

Seven  fpecies;  viz.  tabaccum,  fruticofa,  *  ruftica, 
paniculata,  urens,  glutinofa,  pufilla.  America,  China. 

The  fpecies  called  N.  tabaccum  was  firft  brought  in¬ 
to  Europe  about  the  year  1 560  from  the  ifland  of  To¬ 
bago  in  America;  and  is  now  femetisnes  cultivated  for 
medicinal  ufes  in  our  gardens,  but  in  general  imported 
from  America  in  large  quantities.  The  leaves,  are 
about  two  feet  long,  of  a  pale  green  colour  while  frefh, 
and  when  carefully  dried  of  a  lively  yellow ifheaft.  They 
have  a  ftrong  difagreeable  ftnell,  like  that  of  the  narco¬ 
tic  plants,  and  a  very  acrid  burning  tafte.  Taken  in¬ 
ternally,  they  prove  virulently  cathartic  and  emetic, 
occalioning  aimed:  intolerable  cardialgic  anxieties.  By 
boiling  water  their  virulence  is  abated,  and  at  length 
deflroyed  :  an  extra£l  made  by  long  co£!ion  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  Stahl  and  other  German  phyficians,  as  a 
fafe  and  moft  effe&ual  aperient,  expe&orant,  detergent, 

&c.  ;  but  this  medicine,  which  is  extremely  precarious 
and  uncertain  in  ftrength,  has  never  come  into  efteeni 
among  us.  Of  late,  however,  tobacco,  under  the  form 
of  a  vinous  or  watery  infufion,  and  taken  in  fuch  fmall 
dofes  as  to  produce  little  effeft  from  its  adlion  on  the 
ftomach,  has  been  recommended  by  Dr  Fowler.  He 
found  it  to  be  a  very  ufeful  and  powerful  diuretic,  and 
publifhed  many  cafes  of  dropfy  and  dyfury  in  which  its 
employment  was  attended  with  the  beft  effe&s.  Thefe 
good  effects  have  been  confirmed  by  the  obfervation  of 
other  phyficians. 

Tobacco  is  fometimes  ufed  externally  in  unguents 
for  deftroying  cutaneous  infe£ls,  ckanfing  old  ulcers, 
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Beaten  into  a  mafh  with  vinegar  or  brandy,  it  has 
fometimes  proved  ferviceable  in  removing  hard  tumours 
of  the  hypochondres.  Injections  by  the  anus  of  the 
fmoke  or  decoftion  have  been  ufed  with  advantage  in 
cafes  of  obftinate  conftipation  threatening  ileus,  of  in¬ 
carcerated  hernia,  of  afearides,  of  fpafmodic  afllima, 
and  of  perfons  apparently  dead  from  drowning  or  other 
fudden  caufes.  It  has  been  ufed  internally  in  form  of 
fyrup,  conferve,  and  infufion,  in  cafes  of  worms,  epi- 
lepfy,  amenorrhea,  afthma,  &c.  ;  but  it  is  certainly 
too  aCtive  to  be  thus  ventured  on. 

The  N.  rujlica  is  found  wild  on  dunghills  in  feveral 
parts  of  England.  It  is  faid  to  be  often  fubflituted  in 
the  market  for  true  tobacco,  from  which,  however,  it 
may  be  known  by  the  leaves  being  much  fmaller  and 
the  flowers  not  reddifh  like  thofe  of  the  proper  fort, 
but  of  a  yellowifh  green  colour. 

380.  Jaborosa. 

Two  fpceies  ;  viz.  integrifolia,  runcinata.  Monte 
Video,  Buenos  Ayres. 

381.  AtrOFA,  or  Deadly  Nightjhade . 

Seven  fpecies  ;  viz.  mandragora,  *  belladonna,  phy- 
faloides,  procumbens,  folanacea,  arborefeens,  frutefeens. 
Europe,  Peru,  Lima. 

belladoii-  *  A*  llem  herbaceous  ;  leaves  egg-fhaped,  entire.— 
n(Jw  The  whole  of  this  plant  is  poifonous  ;  and  children,  al¬ 

lured  by  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  berries,  have 
too  often  experienced  their  fatal  effects.  Tumours  of 
the  breads,  even  of  the  cancerous  kind,  are  faid  to 
have  been  refolved  by  a  topical  application  of  the  frefh 
leaves.  Dr  Graham  fays  he  found  great  benefit  from 
a  poultice  made  of  the  roots,  boiled  in  milk,  and  applied 
to  hard  ill-conditioned  tumours  and  ulcers  :  and  relates 
a  deplorable  cafe  in  which  this  poultice  effe&ed  a  per¬ 
iled.  Com.  fea  cure.  There  is  no  doubt  but  their  external  appli- 
mun.  vol,  i.  cation  may  be  productive  of  good  effeCls  in  feveral 
P-4 *9-  cafes,  but  the  following  indance  {hows  us  that  their 
application  is  dangerous  when  the  {kin  is  broken  :  A 
lady  who  had  a  fmall  ulcer,  a  little  below  one  of  her 
eyes,  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  cancerous  nature, 
put  a  fmall  bit  of  the  green  leaf  upon  it.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  uvea  of  that  eye  was  lo  affetfled,  that  the  pupil 
would  not  contraa  even  by  the  brighted  light  ;  whild 
the  other  eye  retained  its  ufual  powers.  The  leaf  be¬ 
ing  removed,  the  eye  was  gradually  redored  to  its 
former  date.  This  could  not  be  an  accidental  effect, 
for  it  was  repeated  three  feparate  times,  and  the  fame 
circumflances  attended  each  application.  The  juice 
of  the  ripe  berries  dains  paper  of  a  beautiful  and  du¬ 
rable  purple. 

382.  PhysaliS,  or  Alhehengi  Winter  Cherry . 

17  fpecies;  viz.  fomnifera,  aridata,  flexuofa,  arbo¬ 
refeens,  curaflavica,  tomentofa,  vifeofa,  pennfvlvanica, 
alkekengi,  peruviana,  angulata,  pubefeens,  barbadenfis, 
ehenopodifolia,  minima,  pruinofa,  proflrata.  Europe, 
E.  and  W.  Indies,  Carolina. 

383.  SOLANUM,  or  Nightjhade. 

83  fpecies  ;  viz.  laurifolium,  verbafeifolium,  auri- 
culatum,  pubefeens,  bombenfe,  pfeudo-capficum,  micro- 
carpum,  terminale,  pauciflorum,  diphyllum,  fugax,  ge- 
minatum,  retrofra&um,  dellatum,  *  dulcamara,  tri¬ 
quetrum,  fcandens,  lyratum,  tegore,  quercifolium,  la- 
ciniaturo,  radicans,  havannenfe,  trifle,  racemofum,corym- 
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bofum,  quadrangulare,  repandum,  bonarienfe,  macro, 
carpon,  tuberofurn,  pimpinellifolium,  lycoperficum, 
p feudo-ly coper ficum,  peruvianum,  montanum,  rubrum, 
nodiflorum,  *  nigrum,  aethiopicum,  melongena,  fub- 
inerme,  longiflorum,  muricatum,  infanum,  torvum, 
volubile,  ferox,  campechienfe,  fufeatum,  mammofum, 
hirtum,  paniculatum,  aculeatidimuro,  virginianum, 
aquini,  xanthocarpum,  coagulans,  jamaicenfe,  indi- 
cum,  carolinenfe,  finuatum,  fodomeum,  capenfe,  mar-^ 
ginatum,  dramonifolium,  vefpertilio,  fandtum,  hybri- 
dum,  tomentofum,  polygamum,  bahamenfe,  obfeurum, 
giganteum,  flexuofum,  lancecefolium,  .  lanceolatum, 
eleagnifolium,  polyacanthos,  igneum,  milleri,  triloba- 
tum,  lycioides.  Eur.  Afia,  Africa,  Amer. 

*  S.  dem  without  prickles,  rather  (hrub-like,  zigzag :  dulcamara 
upper  leaves  halberd-fliaped :  flowers  in  tuft-like  bunches. 

— Boerhaave  fays  it  is  a  medicine  far  fuperior  to  china 
and  farfaparilla  as  a  fweetener  and  reflorative.  Linnceus 
fays,  an  infufion  of  the  young  twigs  is  an  admirable 
medicine  in  acute  rheumatifms,  inflammations,  fevers, 
and  fuppreflion  of  the  lochia.  Dr  Hill  fays  he  has 
found  it  very  efficacious  in  the  adhma.  Dr  Hallen- 
berg  advifes  it  in  ifchiatic  and  rheumatic  pains,  jaun¬ 
dice,  feurvy,  and  lues  venerea.  He  direfts  a  pint  of 
boiling  water  to  be  poured  upon  two  drachms  of  the 
{talks  fliced  and  dried  after  flanding  half  an  hour.  It 
mud  be  boiled  15  minutes.  The  dofe  is  two  cups  full 
or  more,  morning  and  evening.  1  he  dalks  may  be 
gathered  early  in  fpring,  or  at  the  end  of  autumn. 

The  root  has  the  fmell  of  the  potato.  Sheep  and 
goats  eat  it;  horfes,  cows,  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

*  S.  dem  without  prickles,  herbaceous  ;  leaves  egg- nigrum, 
fhaped,  toothed,  angular,  bunches  nodding,  pointing 

two  ways. _ From  one  to  three  grains  of  the  leaves  in- 

fufed  in  boiling  water  and  taken  at  bed-time  occafions 
a  copious  perfpiration,  increafes  the  fecretion  by  the 
kidneys,  and  generally  purges  more  orlefs.the  following 
day.  Thefe  properties  judicioufly  applied  render  it 
capable  of  doing  efiential  fervice  in  feveral  difeafes. 

But  its  effects  on  the  nervous  fydem  are  fo  uncertain, 
and  fometimes  fo  confiderable,  that  it  mud  ever  be- 
adminidered  with  the  greated  caution.  The  leaves, 
externally  applied,  abate  inflammation  and  affuage 
pain.  The  flowers  fmell  like  mulk.  Horfes,  cows, 
goats,  ffieep,  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

384.  Capsicum,  or  Guinea  Pepper. 

Six  fpecies  ;  viz.  annuum,  baccatum,  finenfe,  groffum, 
frutefeens,  cerafiforme.  E.  and  W.  Ind.— The  capjicum 
annuum  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  It  ripens  its  feeds 
in  September  and  O&ober.  The  tafle  of  capficum  is  ex¬ 
tremely  pungent  and  acrimonious,  fetting  the  mouth 
as  it  were  on  fire.  It  is  chiefly  employed  for  culinary 
purpofes,  and  has  long  been  ufed  111  that  way  ;  but  of 
late  it  has  been  employed  alfo  in  the  pra&icp  of  medi¬ 
cine.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  furniffes 
us  with  one  of  the  pured  and  dronged  flimulants 
which  can  be  introduced  into  the  human  flomach, 
while  at  the  fame  time  it  has  nothing  of  the  narcotic 
effe&  of  ardent  fpirit.  Dr  Mackitrick  Adair, ^  who 
was  perhaps  the  fird  that  employed  it  as  a  medicine, 
direfts  its  being  given  to  the  extent  of  fix  or  eight 
grains  under  the  form  of  pills,  or  under  the  form  of 
tin£Iure,  by  infufmg  half  an  ounce  in  a  pound  of  recti¬ 
fied  fpirit,  and  giving  this  from  one  to  three  drachms, 

diluted. 
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diluted,  for  a  dofe.  He  found  it  ufeful  in  a  variety  of 
affc-aions,  particularly  in  that  morbid  difpofition  which 
he  calls  the  cachexia  africana,  and  which  he  considers 
•as  a  moft  frequent  and  fatal  predifpofition  to  difeafe 
among  the  {laves.  This  pepper  has  alfo  been  fuccefs- 
fully  employed  in  a  fpecies  of  cynanche  maligna  (pu¬ 
trid  fore  throat),  which  proved  fatal  in  the  W.  Indies, 
refilling  the  ufe  of  Peruvian  bark,  wine,  and  the  other 
remedies  commonly  employed.  A  variety  of  it,  called 
in  the  Weft  Indies  bird  pepper,  is  the  bafis  of  a  pow¬ 
der  brought  us  from  thence  under  the  name  of  cayan 


385.  StRYCHNOS,  or  Poifon-nut. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  nux-vomica,  calubrina,  potato- 
rum.  E.  Indies. 

386.  Ignatia,  or  Si  Ignatius’s  Beans . 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  amara.  India. 

387.  Cestrum. 

II  fpecies.  viz.  laurifolium,  noflurnum,  parqui,' 
auricula  turn,  fcandens,  vefpertinum,  diurnum,  venena- 
tum,  tomentofum,  hirtum,  latifolium.  Weft  Indies, 
Peru. 

388.  Lycium,  or  Box-thorn . 

1 1  fpecies  ;  viz.  afrum,  rigidum,  ruthenicum,  te- 
trandrum,  barbarum,  cinereum,  europoeum,  horridum, 
barbatum,  boerhaaviaefolium,  capfulare.  Europe,  Afia, 
Africa,  America. 


389.  Serissa. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  foetida. 

390.  Cryptostomum. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  laurifolium.  Guiana. 

391.  Ardisia,  or  Aderno . 

Nine  fpecies  ;  viz.  tinifolia,  coriacea,  ferrulata,  acu¬ 
minata,  humilis,  folanacea,  lateriflora,  excelfa,  parali¬ 
tica.  Madeira,  Ceylon,  W.  Indies. 

392.  Jaquinia. 

Five  fpecies  ;  viz.  arborea,  armillaris,  venofa,  rufci* 
folia,  linearis.  W.  Indies,  S.  America. ' 


393.  Bassovia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  fylvatica.  Guiana. 

394.  Chironia. 

16  fpecies  ;  viz.  trinervia,  jafminoidcs,  lychnoides, 
nudicaulis,  campanulata,  angularis,  *  pulchella,  chi- 
lenfls,  *  centaurium,  inaperta,  maritima,  fpicata,  linoi- 
des,  baccifera,  frutefcens,  tetragona.  Ceylon,  Cape, 
N.  America. 

tentauri -  *  C.  herbaceous  ;  leaves  fpear-fhaped  ;  calyx  fhorter 
itrt.  than  the  tube  of  the  bloffom.— This  plant  is  extremely 

bitter.  It  is  the  bafis  of  the  famous  Portland  powder, 
which  prevent  fits  of  the  gout,  when  taken  in  a  large 
quantity,  and  a  long  time  together  ;  but  brings  on 
hardnefs  of  the  liver,  palfy,  and  apoplexy.  A  tin£lure 
of  the  leaves,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  root,  is  a  good 
medicine  in  weak  ftomachs  and  cache&ic  habits.  A 
deco&ion  of  the  whole  plant  deftroys  lice,  and  cures 
the  itch.  Cows  are  not  fond  of  it,  and  in  flieep-pafture 
it  is  frequently  left  untouched. 

395-  Lita. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  rofea,  cosrulea. 

396.  Cord  1  A,  or  Sehejlen  Blum . 

18  fpecies;  viz.  myxa,  obliqua,  monoica  fpinefeens, 
febeftena,  afpera,  dichotoma,  gerafehanthus,  flavefeens, 
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toquere,  macrophylla,  micranthus,  clliptica,  colococca, 
hirfuta,  tetrandra,  patagonula,  tetraphylla.  Guiana, 

397.  EHRETIA,  or  B a/e  Cherry-tree. 

Nine  fpecies ;  viz.  tinifolia,  afpera,  laevis,  internodis, 
fpinofa,  beurreria,  virgata,  exfucca,  buxifolia.  W.  In¬ 
dies,  S.  America. 

398.  Varronia. 

Nine  fpecies;  viz.  lineata,  bullata,  mirabiloides, 
martinicenfis,  globofa,  curaffavica, .  anguftifolia,  alba, 
monofperma.  W.  Indies,  S.  America. 

399.  Laugeria. 

Five  fpecies  ;  viz.  odorata,  lucida,  coriacea,  refinofa, 
tomentofa.  W.  Indies,  S.  America. 

400.  Chrysanthemum,  or  Star-apple. 

Seven  fpecies  ;  viz.  cainito,  monopyrenum,  micro- 
carpum,  argenteum,  rugofum,  pyriforme,  glabrum. 

W.  Indies,  S.  America. 

401.  Bumelia. 

12  fpecies;  viz.  nigra,  pallida,  tenax,  retufa,  foeti- 
diflima,  falicifolia,  manglillo,  montana,  nervofa,  penta- 
gona,  rotundifolia,  cuneata.  W.  Indies. 

402.  Tectona,  or  Indian  Oak ,  or  Teak-wood . 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  grandis. — The  teak-wood  is  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  for  Ihip-building,  on  account  of  its 
refilling  in  the  Indian  feas  the  worms  which  fo  fpeedily 
deftroy  oak'  and  all  other  forts  of  timber.  That  which  is 
ufed  at  Calcutta  is  chiefly  or  rather  entirely  imported 
from  Rangoon,  a  port  belonging  to  the  Birman  empire 
in  the  eaftern  peninfula  of  India.  See  Asia,  N°  106. 

403.  Sideroxylon,  or  Iron-wood . 

Nine  fpecies  ;  viz.  mite,  inerme,  melanopheum,  cy- 
mofum,  fericeum,  argenteum,  tomentofum,  lycioides, 
decandrum.  Morocco,  Cape,  N.  America. 

404.  Schrebera. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  albens.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

405.  RhamnuS,  or  Buck-thorn . 

32  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  catharticus,  infe&orius,  lyci¬ 
oides,  erythroxylon,  eleoides,  crenulatus,  faxatilis, 
theezans,  farcomphalus,  ferreus,  lsevigatus,  tetragonus, 
polifolius,  Valentinus,  cubenfis,  colubrinus,  dauricus, 
alpinus,  pumilus,  *  frangula,  latifolius,  glandulofus, 
ellipticus,  prinoides,  myftacinus,  almifolius,  fphaerofper- 
mus,  hybridus,  alaternus,  carpinifolius,  capenfis,  cir- 
cumfciffus.  Europe,  E.  and  W.  Indies,  Africa,  N. 

America. 

*  R.  thorns  terminating:  flowers  3  -  cleft ;  male  and  cathartic 
female  on  different  plants:  leaves  egg-(haped  ; 

upright. — A  purgative  fyrup  prepared  from  the  berries 
of  this  plant  is  kept  in  the  {hops.  About  an  ounce  of 
it  is  a  moderate  dofe  ;  but  it  generally  occafions  fo 
much  ficknefs  and  griping  that  it  is  falling  into  difufe. 

The  flelh  of  birds  that  feed  upon  the  berries  is  faid  to 
be  purgative.  The  juice  of  the  unripe  berries  is  of 
the  colour  of  faffron,  and  is  ufed  for  ftaining  maps  or 
paper.  Thefe  are  fold  under  the  name  of  French  ber¬ 
ries.  The  juice  of  the  ripe  berries  mixed  with  alum, 
is  the  fap-green  of  the  painters  :  but  if  they  are  ga¬ 
thered  late  in  the  autumn  the  juice  is  pUrple.  The 
bark  affords  a  beautiful  yellow  dye.  Goats,  fheep,  and 
horfes  eat  it  :  cows  refufe  it. 

*  R.  without  thorns  :  flowers  hermaphrodite,  with  l  frangula 9 
piftil ;  leaves  very  entire*— It  is  faid,  that  from  a 

S  2  quarter 
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quarter  to  half  an  ounce  of  the  Inner  bark  of  this  plant 
boiled  in  fmall  beer,  is  a  (harp  purge.  .  In  dropfies  or 
conftipations  of  the  bowels  of  cattle,  it  is  a  very  cer¬ 
tain  purgative.  The  berries  gathered  before  they  are 
ripe,  dye  wool  green.  The  bark  dyes  yellow,  and 
with  preparation  of  iron  black.  Charcoal  prepared 
from  the  wood  is  preferred  by  the  makers  of  gun¬ 
powder.  The  flowers  are  particularly  grateful  to  bees: 
goats  devour  the  leaves  voracioufly,  and  (beep  will  eat 
them.  The  papilio  rhamni  and  argus  live  upon  both 
the  fpecies. 

406.  Zizyphus. 

Ten  fpecies  ;  viz.  lineatus,  volubilis,  paliurus,  lotus, 
napeca,  jujuba,  xylopyrus,  oenoplia,  vulgaris,  fpma 
chrifti. 

407.  Ventilago. 

Gne  fpecies  ;  viz.  maderafpatana. 

408.  CorymbiuM. 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  fcabrium,  filiforme,  glabrum,  vil- 
lofum.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

409.  Phylica,  or  Bafe  Alaternus. 

19  fpecies;  viz.  ericoides,  laneeolata,  bicolor,  capt- 
tata,  eriophoros,  plumofa,  villofa,  imberbis,  ftipularis, 
pinifolia,  cordata,  dioica,  buxifolia,  fpicata,  callofa, 
paniculata,  imbricata,  racemofa,  parviflora.  C.  of  G. 
Hope. 

410.  Carpodetus. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  ferratus.  South  fea  Hies* 

41 1.  CoLLETIA. 

Gne  fpecies ;  viz.  horrida.  Brazil,  Peru. 

412.  CEANOTHUS,  or  New-Jerfey  Tea. 

Five  fpecies;  viz.  apiericanus,  macrocarpus,  Viati¬ 
cus,  africanus,  capfularis.  N.  America,  Cape,  Ceylon. 

413.  Scopolia. 

Two  fpecies}  viz.  aculeata,  inermis.  South  fea  ifles. 

414.  Ruyschia. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  clufisefolia,  furubea.  W.  Indies, 
Guiana. 

415.  Arduina,  or  Cape  Buckthorn. 

Gne  fpecies  ;  viz.  bifpinofa.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

416.  Camax. 

One  fpecies ;  viz.  fraxinea.  Guiana. 

417.  Buttneria. 

Seven  fpecies;  viz.  fcabra,  tereticaulis,  microphylla, 
ovata,  cordata,  herbacea,  catalpaefolia.  S.  America. 

418.  Ayenia. 

Four  fpecies;  viz.  pufllla,  laevigata,  tomentofa,  mag- 
na.  Jamaica,  Cumana,  Peru. 

419,  Gluta. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  benghas.  Java. 

420.  POLYCARDIA. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  madagafcarenfis.  Madagafcar. 

421.  Myrsine,  or  African  Box-tree. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  africana,  retufa.  Azores,  Africa. 

422.  Bladhia. 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  japonica,  glabra,  villofa,  crifpa. 
Japan. 

423.  Celastrus,  or  Staff-tree. 

3  2  fpecies  j  viz.  lucidus,  microphyllus,  bullatus,  lau- 
rinus,  roftratus,  undulatus,  oftogonus,  filiforais,  fcan- 
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dens,  paniculatus,  procumbens,  acuminatus,  caftinoides, 
ftriatus,  ceruis,  undatus,  edulis,  crenatus,  dilatatus,  myr- 
tifolius,  maytenus,  tetragonus,  articulatus,  alatus,  line¬ 
aris,  integrifolius,  emarginatus,  phyllacanthus,  buxifo- 
lius,  pyracanthus,  rotundifolius,  parviflorus.  Amer. 

Cape,  ifle  of  Bourbon,  Japan. 

424.  Evonymus. 

Seven  fpecies;  viz.  tobira,  japonicus,  *  europaeus, 
verrucofus,  latifolius,  atro-purpureus,  americanus. 

*  E.  flowers  moftly  4-cleft;  leaves  fitting. — The  ber-^ro^w 
ries  vomit  and  purge  violently.  They  are  fatal  to 
ftieep.  Powdered,  and  fprinkled  upon  the  hair,  they 
deftroy  lice.  If  the  wood  is  cut  when  the  plant  is  in. 
bloflTom,  it  is  tough,  and  not  eafily  broken  ;  and  in  that 
ftate  is  ufed  by  watch-makers,  for  cleaning  watches,  and 
to  make  Ikewers  and  toothpicks.  Goats  and  flveep  eat 
it;  horfes  refufe  it;  cows  are  fo  fond  of  the  {hoots  in 
the  fpring  as  conftantly  to  break  down  the  banks  of  th& 
fields  wherever  a  plant  of  it  (lands. 

425.  Pilocarpus. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  racemofus. 

426.  Diosma,  or  African  Spircea. 

30  fpecies  ;  viz.  oppofitifolia,  obtufata,  linearis,  vir- 
gata,  alba,  hirfuta,  rubra,  pe&inata,  ericoides,  hifpida, 
ciliata,  bifurca,  bifida,  capitata,  villofa,  cupreflina,  im¬ 
bricata,  marginata,  laneeolata,  pubefeens,  latifolia,  cre- 
nata,  tetragona,  uniflora,  rugofa,  ovata,  barbigera,  pul-- 
chella,  betulina,  orbicularis.  C*of  G.  Hope. 

427.  Hovenia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  dulcis.  Japan. 

428.  Brunia. 

Eight  fpecies  ;  viz.  nodiflora,  paleacea,  lanuginofa, 
verticillata,  abrotanoides,  fuperba,  fragarioides,  ciliata'. 

C.  of  G.  Hope. 

429.  Staaria, 

Two  fpecies ;  viz.  radiata,  glutinofa. 

430.  Walkera. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  ferrata.  India. 

431.  Pittosporum. 

One  fpecies;  viz.  coriaceum.  Madeira,  Canary  ifles. 

432.  Barberia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  theabromaefolia.  Guiana. 

433;  *TEA- 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  virginica,  cyrilla.  N.  America., 

434.  Galax. 

One  fpecies ;  viz.  aphylla.  ^Virginia. 

435.  Humboldtia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  laurifolia. 

436.  CEDRELA,  or  Barbadoes  Bafe  Cedar. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  odorata.  Weft  Indies. 

437.  Calodendrum. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  capenfe.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

438.  Eljeodendrum. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  orientale,  argan.  Cape,  ifle  of 
Mauritius. 

439.  Escalonia. 

Two  fpecies ;  viz.  myrtilloides,  ferrata.  S.  Ame¬ 
rica. 

440i  • 
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440.  Billardiera. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  fcandens. 

441.  MangifERA,  or  Mango-tree. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  indica,  laxiflora,  axillaris.  E. 
Indies. 

442.  Hirtella. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  americana,  triandra,  paniculata. 
W.  Indies,  Cayenne. 

443.  Strumpfia. 

One  fpecies ;  viz.  maritima.  America. 

444.  Plectronia. 

One  fpecies;  viz.  ventofa.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

445.  RlBES,  or  Currant  and  Goofeberry. 

16  fpecies  ;  viz.  rubrum,  petrseum,  procumbens, 
gland ul ofum,  alpinum,  fragrans,  trifte,  nigrum,  flori- 
'  dum,  diacantha,  faxatile,  reclinatum,  groffularia,  uva 
crifpa,  oxyacanthoides,  cynofbati.  Eur.  N.  Amer. 

446.  Viola,  or  Violet . 

39  fpecies  5  viz.  palmata,  pedata,  pinnata,  fagittata, 
lanceolata,  obliqua,  cucullata,  primulifolia,  *hirta,  ma- 
gellanica,  paluftris,  *odorata,  *canina,  montana,  num- 
mularifolia,  cenifia,  canadenfis,  ftriata,  pubefcens,  mi- 
rabilis,  biflora,  uniflora,  decumbens,  ^tricolor,  gran- 
diflora,  zoyfii,  calcarata,  cornuta,  capenfis,  arborefcens, 
ftipularis,  parviflora,  enneafperma,  fuffruticofa,  calceo¬ 
laria,  oppofitifolia,  hybanthus,  ipecacuanha,  diandra. 
Alps,  Pyren.  Cape,  America. 

odorata .  *  V.  leaves  heart  ffaped  ;  fuckers  creeping. — The 

flowers  and  feeds  of  this  plant  are  faid  to  be  mild  laxa¬ 
tives.  The  powdered  root,  in  dofes  from  40  to  80 
grains,  vomits  and  purges.  The  petals  give  the  colour 
to  the  fyrup  of  violets,  for  which  purpofe  they  are  cul¬ 
tivated  in -large  quantities  at  Stratford-upon-Avon. 
This  fyrup  is  very  ufeful  in  many  chemical  inquiries, 
to  deteCt  an  acid  or  an  alkali,  the  former  changing  the 
blue  colour  to  a  red,  and  the  latter  to  a  green.  Slips 
of  white  paper  ftained  with  the  juice  of  the  petals,  and 
kept  from  the  air  and  light,  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe. 
ft'icolor,  *  V.  ftem  branched  ;  leaves  egg-ffaped,  toothed  ;  cal. 

fmooth,  but  half  the  flze  of  the  bloiTom. — Some  allege 
that  it  infallibly  cures  the  fcabby  complaints  in  young 
children,  called  crujla  laSlea.  Boil  a  handful  of  the 
frefh,  or  half  a  dozen  of  the  dried  leaves,  in  half  a 
pint  of  milk,  and  give  this  milk  morning  and  evening, 
for  fome  weeks. 

447.  IMPATIENS,  or  Ba/fam  halfamine . 

12  fpecies:  viz.  bifida,  chinenfis,  latifolia,  capenfis, 
oppofitifolia,  fafciculata,  cornuta,  balfamina,  biflora,  tri¬ 
flora,  natans,  *nolitangere.  Europe,  N.  America,  E. 
Indies,  China. 

nolitan -  *  I.  fruitftalks  many-flowered,  folitary  ;  leaves  egg-ffa- 

gere.  ped  ;  ftem  fwoln  at  the  joints. — The  whole  of  this  plant 
is  confiderably  acrid.  Goats  eat  it.  Horfes,  cows,  and 
ff  eep  refufe  it.  Th e  fphinx  elpenor  lives  upon  it. 

448.  Gronovia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  fcandens.  Jamaica,  Vera  Cruz. 

449.'  Leea. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  fambucina,  aequata,  crifpa.  Cape, 
E.  Indies. 

450.  Argophyllum. 

One  fpecies')  viz.  nitidum.  New  Caledonia, 
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451.  Corynocarfus. 

One  fpecies  5  viz.  laevigata.  New  Zealand. 

452.  Hedera,  or  Ivy . 

Four  fpecies ;  viz.  *helix,  pendula,  mutans,  terebin- 
thinacea.  Europe,  N.  Amer.  Jam. 

*  H.  leaves  fome  egg-ffaped,  others  lobed. — The  roots"*’"*’- 
are  ufed  by  leather-cutters  to  whet  their  knives  upon. 

Its  evergreen  leaves  adorn  our  walls,  and  cover  the  na¬ 
ked  trunks  of  trees.  Apricots  and  peaches  covered 
with  ivy  during  the  month  of  February,  have  been  ob- 
ferved  to  bear  fruit  plentifully.  The  leaves  have  a 
naufeous  tafte.  Some  fay  they  are  given  in  Germany  as  a 
fpecific  in  the  atrophy  of  children.  The  common  people 
apply  them  to  iffues.  The  berries  have  a  little  acidity. 

They  purge  and  vomit.  In  warm  climates  a  refinous 
juice  exudes  from  the  ftalks.  Horfes  and  (beep  eat  it. 

Goats  and  cows  refufe  it.  Sheep  are  fond  of  it,  and 
in  fevere  weather  it  is  dripped  off  the  trees  as  food. 

453.  Vitis,  or  Vine . 

12  fpecies;  viz.  vinifera,  palmata,  indica,  flexuofa, 
labrufca,  vulpina,  heterophylla,  laciniofa,  bederacea, 
heptaphylla,  pinnata,  arborea.  Temperate  parts  of  the 
world. 

V.  with  leaves  gaffed,  indented,  naked. — The  leaves  vinifera* 
of  this  fpecies,,  which  is  the  proper  vine  tree,  were  for¬ 
merly  celebrated  as  aftringents,  but  have  for  a  long  • 
time  been  entirely  difregarded  ;  their  tafte  is  herba¬ 
ceous  with  only  a  flight  degree  of  roughnefs.  The  trunk 
of  the  tree  wounded  in  the  fpring  produces  a  limpid  wa¬ 
tery  juice  ;  this,  called  the  tear  of  the  vine,  has  been  ac¬ 
counted  excellent  for  fore  eyes,  and  by  fome  recommend¬ 
ed  alfo  in  ardent  and  malignant  fevers,  and  as  a  diuretic. 

The  flowers  have  a  pleafant  fmell,  which  water  elevates 
from  them  in  diftillation  ;  along  with  the  water  a  final! 
portion  of  an  elegant  effential  oil  is  faid  to  arife,  pof- 
fefiing  in  great  perfection  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers. 

The  unripe  fruit  is  of  a  very  harfh,  rough,  four  tafte  ; 
its  expreffed  juice,  called  verjuice ,  was  in  great  efteem 
among  the  ancients,  and  ftill  continues  foin  fome  places, 
as  a  cooling  aftringent  medicine;  a  rob  and  a  fyrup 
were  formerly  prepared  from  it.  The  ripe  fruit  or 
grapes,  of  which  there  are  many  kinds,  properly  cured 
and  dried,  are  the  raifins  of  the  (hops.  The  juice  by 
fermentation  affords  wine,  vinegar,  and  tartar,  of  which 
mention  will  be  made  under  their  proper  heads. 

454.  Euparea. 

One  fpecies;  viz.  amoena.  New  Holland. 

435.  TEgiceras* 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  majus,  minus. 

456.  Lagoecia,  or  Wild  Cumin . 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  cuminoides.  Crete,  Levant. 

457.  Roridula. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  dentata.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

458.  Sauvagesia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  ere&a.  Jamaica,  St  Domingo, 
Surinam. 


459.  Claytonia. 


Three  fpecies  ; 
Siberia,  N.  Amer. . 


viz.  virginica,  fibirica,  perfoliata. 
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460.  Heliconia,  or  Bafe  or  Wild  Plantain . 
r  Five  fpecies;  viz.  caribsea,  behai,  hurnilis,  pfitta- 
corum,  hirfuta.  Cape,  W.  Indies. 

461.  Strelitzia. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  reginae,  angufta.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

462.  Achyranthes. 

16  fpecies  ;  viz.  argentea,  afpera,  lappacea,  ecliina- 
ta,  muricata,  patula,  proftata,  farmentofa,  alternifolia, 
polygonoidcs,  altiflima,  nivea,  ftellata,  corymbofa,  te- 
11  ui  folia,  dichotoma.  S.  Eur.  E.  and  W.  Indies. 

463.  CELOSIA,  or  CoePs  Comb * 

18  fpecies;  viz.  argentea,  albida,  margaritacea,  crif- 
tata,  comofa,  paniculata,  nitida,  coccinea,  caftrenfis, 
monfoniae,  corymbofa,  caudata,  trigyna,  virgata,  poly- 
gonoides,  baccata,  gnaphaloides,  nodiflora.  China,  E. 
and  W.  Indies,  Senegal. 

464.  Chenolea. 

One  fpecies  *,  viz.  diffufa. 

465.  Illecebrum,  or  Mountain  Knot-grafs. 

19  fpecies;  viz.  brachiatum,  fanguinolentum,  lana- 
tum,  javanicum,  *  verticillatum,  ariftatum,  canarienfe, 
cymofum,  paronychia,  capitatum,  divaricatum,  ben- 
ghalenfe,  arabicum,  achvrantha,  frutefeens,  polygonoi- 
des,  ficoideum,  feflile,  alflnefolium.  S.  Europe,  Eaft 
Indies,  S.  America. 

466.  GLAUX,  or  Sea  Milk-wort * 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  maritima.  Europe. 

467.  Plocama. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  pendula.  Canary  ifles. 

468.  Hedycrea. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  incana.  Guiana. 

469.  Thesium,  or  i Safe  Toad-flax . 

19  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  linophyllum,  alpinum,  humile, 
lineatum,  fquarrofum,  frifea,  funale,  fpicatum,  capita¬ 
tum,  ftrittum,  umbellatum,  fragile,  fcabrum,  panicula- 
tum,  amplexicaule,  triflorum,  euphorbioides,  colpoon, 
fpinofum.  Alps  of  Europe,  Cape,  N.  Amer. 

470.  Quinchamala. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  chilenfis.  Chili. 

471.  RauWolfia. 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  nitida,  glabra,  canefcens,  tomen¬ 
tofa.  W.  Indies.  S.  America. 

472.  PiEDERIA. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  foetida,  fragrans.  India. 

473.  Carissa. 

Five  fpecies ;  viz.  carandas,  fpinarum,  edulis,  iner- 
mis,  mitis.  India,  Arabia. 

474.  Gynopogon. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  flellatum,  alyxia,  fcandens. 
South  fea  ifles. 

475.  Cerbera. 

Five  fpecies;  viz.  ahovai,  ovata,  parviflora,  manghas, 
thevetia.  S.  Amer. 

476.  Webera. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  corymbofa,  cymofa,  tetrandra. 

477.  Gardenia,  or  Cape  Jeflfamine. 

17  fpecies;  viz.  radicans,  florida,  thunbergia,  lati- 
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folia,  cluficefolia,  gummifera,  mulfeada,  genipa,  roth- 
mannia,  uliginofa,  armata,  fpinofa,  dumetorum,  randia, 
micranthus,  fcandens,  multiflora.  Cape,  E.  and  W. 

Indies,  Japan. 

478.  WlLLUGHBEJA. 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  acieca,  fcandens.  Guiana. 

479.  All  am  and  a. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  cathartica.  Surinam,  Cayenne. 

480.  Unica,  or  Periwinkle . 

Five  fpecies;  viz.  *  minor,  *  major,  lutea,  rofea, 
parviflora,  Ger.  Fr.  Sp.  E.  Indies,  N.  Amer. 

*  U.  flems  trailing ;  leaves  fpear-egg-fhaped ;  flowers  minor. 
on  fruitftalks. — The  fruit  of  this  plant  feldom  comes 
to  maturity.  It  may,  however,  be  eafily  obtained  by- 
planting  the  U.  major  in  a  pot,  where  the  roots  not 
having  free  room  to  extend  themfelves,  the  juices  are 
more  copioufly  propelled  tow?ards  the  piftil,  which  then 
expands  into  well-formed  feed-veflels. 

481.  Nerium,  or  Oleander ,  or  Rofe  Bay . 

Eight  fpecies  ;  viz.  oleander,  odorum,  falicinum, 
obefum,  zeylanicum,  divaricatum,  antidyfentericum, 
coronarium.  S.  Europe,  E.  Indies. 

482.  Echites,  or  Savanna -flower . 

22  fpecies  ;  viz.  biflora,  quinquangularis,  annularis, 
tomentofa,  fuberefta,  domingenfis,  agglutinata,  afpe- 
ruginis,  torulofa,  umbellata,  circinalis,  floribunda,  tri- 
fida,  repens,  corymbofa,  coftata,  fpicata,  flphilitica,  can- 
data,  fcholaris,  fucculenta,  bifpinofa.  W.  Indies,  Su¬ 
rinam,  Carolina,  Cape. 

483.  Plumiria,  or  Red  Jeflfamine. 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  rubra,  alba,  ob.tufa,  pudica.  W. 

Indies,  S.  America. 

484.  Cameraria. 

Four  fpecies;  viz.  latifolia,  zeylanica,  lutea,  anguf- 
tifolia.  W.  Indies,  S.  America. 

485.  TABERNiEMONTANA, 

12  fpecies;  viz.  citrifolia,  laurifolia,  echinata,  gran- 
di flora,  cymofa.  amygdalifolia,  difcolor,  perflearisefo- 
lia,  elliptica,  alternifolia,  amfonia,  anguftifolia.  Eafl 
and  Weft  Indies,  N.  America,  Japan. 

Order  II.  DIGYNIA. 

486.  Pergularia. 

Five  fpecies  ;  viz.  glabra,  edulis,  tomentofa,  purpu¬ 
rea,  japonica.  India,  Japan. 

487.  Periploca,  or  Virginian  Silk. 

1 1  fpecies ;  viz,  graeca,  fecamone,  laevigata,  anguf¬ 
tifolia,  efculenta,  emetica,  indica,  capfularis,  africana, 
tunicata,  fylveftris.  Syria,  Cape,  India. 

488.  CYNANCHUM,  or  Bafle  Dogs-bane. 

25  fpecies  ;  viz,  viminale,  filiforme,  crifpum,  tenel- 
lum,  obtufifolium,  capenfe,  acutum,  planiflorum,  rof- 
tratum,  grandiflorum,  nigrum,  racemofum,  mariti- 
mum,  fuberofum,  carolinenfe,  obliquum,  hirtum,  crifpi- 
florum,  proftratum,  monfpeliacum,  extenfum,  reticula- 
tum,  undulatum,  parviflorum,  ere&um.  S.  Europe, 

Cape,  E.  Indies,  America. 

489.  Apocynem,  or  Dogs-bane. 

14  fpreies ;  viz.  filiforme,  haftatum,  androfiemifo- 

lium, 


.’’entanaria. 

lium,  cannablnum,  bypericifolium,  venetum,  frutefcens, 
paniculatum,  umbellatum,  reticulatum,  cordatum,  lan- 
ceolatum,  triflorum,  lineare.  Am.ifles,  Adriatic,  India* 

490.  Asclepias,  or  Swallow-wort. 

41  fpecies  ;  viz.  aphylla,  undulata,  crifpa,  pubefcens, 
mucronata,  procera,  gigantea,  grandiflora,  carnofa, 
fyriaca,  amoena,  purpurafcens,  variegata,  curaflavi- 
ca,  nivea,  laniflora,  parviflora,  incarnata,.  pulchra, 
critifolia,  decumbens,  ladtifera,  vincetoxicum,  ni¬ 
gra,  foetida,  convolvulacea,  volubilis,  alexiaca,  afth- 
matica,  viminalis,  arborefcens,  fruticofa,  fibirica,  da- 
vurica,  fetofa,  filiformis,  verticillata,  mexicana,  li- 
naria,  rubra,  tuberofa.  Europe,  Africa,  Eaft  Indies, 
America. 

491.  Hostea.' 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  viridiflora. 

492.  Melodinus. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  fcandens.  New  Caledonia. 

493.  Cyropegia. 

Eight  fpecies  •,  viz.  candelabrum,  tuberofa,  bulbofa, 
biflora,  juncea,  acuminata,  fagittata,  tenuiflora.  Cape, 
Ceylon,  Malabar. 

474.  Stapelia,  or  African  Swallow-wort. 

49  fpecies  ;  viz.  ciliata,  revoluta,  hirfuta,  fororia, 
grandiflora,  ambigua,  pulvinata,  afterias,  gemmiflora, 
divaricata,  rufa,  acuminata,  reclinata,  elegans,  caefpito- 
fa,  arida,  parviflora,  fubulata,  concinna,  glandulifera, 
pedunculata,  aperta,  gordoni,  pilifera,  candata,  articu- 
lata,  mammillaris,  pruinofa,  ramofa,  pulla,  adfcendens, 
quadrangula,  incarnata,  pun&ata,  geminata,  decora, 
pulchella,  vetula,  verrucofa,  irrorata,  mixta,  variegata, 
campanulata,  barbata,  venufta,  guttata,  liumilis,  reticu¬ 
lata,  clarata.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

495.  Linconia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  alopecuroidea.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

496.  HERNiARiA,‘or  Rupture-wort . 

Six  fpecies;  viz.  *  glabra,  *  hirfuta,  alpina,  fruticofa, 
lenticulata,  polygonoides.  Germany,  Spain,  Italy, 
Chili. 

rlubra.  *  H.  Plant  fmooth. — This  plant  is  a  little  faltifh, 
and  aflringent.  It  is  faid  to  increafe  the  fecretions  by 
the  kidneys,  and  that  the  juice  takes  away  fpecks  in 
the  eye  ;  but,  to  the  virtue  for  which  it  has  been  moft 
celebrated,  that  of  curing  ruptures  it  has  no  title. 
Cows,  fheep,  and  horfes  eat  it.  Goats  and  fwine  re- 
fufe  it. 

497.  Chenopodiujvi,  or  Goofefoot ,  or  Wild  Orache . 

26  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  bonus  henricus,  mucronatum, 
triandrum,,*  urbicum,  atriplicis,  *  rubrum,  guineenfe, 
*  murale,  quinoa,  ferotinum,  *  album,  *  viride,  *  hy- 
bridum,  botrys,  ambrofioides,  multifidum,  anthelminti- 
cum,  *  glaucum,  *vulvaria,  *  polyfpermum,  caudatum, 
laterale,  fcoparia,  *  maritimum,  oppofitifolium,  arifta- 
tum.  Europe,  China,  America. 

' onus  *  C.  Leaves  triangular,  arrow- fliaped,  very  entire  ; 
henricus .  fpikes  compound,  leafllefs,  axillary. — This  plant  is  faid 
to  be  cultivated  as  fpinage  by  the  poor  people  at  Bofton 
in  Lincolnfhire.  The  young  {hoots,  peeled  and  boiled, 
may  be  eaten  as  afparagus,  which  they  refemble  in  fla¬ 
vour.  They  are  gently  laxative.  The  leaves  arc  of¬ 
ten  boiled  in  broth.  The  roots  are  given  to  fheep  that 
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have  a  cough.  Goats  and  fheep  are  not  fond  of  it. 

Cows,  horfes,  and  fwine,  refufe  it. 

*  C.  leaves  diamond  triangular,  gnawed,  entire  behind,  album . 
the  uppermoft  oblong;  bunches  upright. — Cows,  goats, 

and  fheep  eat  it.  Horfes  refufe  it.  Swine  are  extreme¬ 
ly  fond  of  it.  A  black  aphis  feeds  upon  it,  and  fome- 
times  deftroys  it. 

*  C.  leaves  awl-{haped,  femi -cylindrical.— It  is  an  ex-manti- 
ceilent  pot-herb.  The  phalcena  lubricipeda  feeds  upon  mum. 
moft  of  the  fpecies. 

C.  with  leaves  oblong  indented;  branches  naked,  botrys, 
many-cleft.  Called  Jerufalem  oak. — It  is  cultivated  in 
gardens.  It  has  a  ftrong,  not  difagreeable  fmell,  and 
a  warm,  fomewhat  pungent  tafte.  It  is  recommended 
as  a  carminative  pectoral,  and  it  has  alfo  been  recom¬ 
mended  as  an  emmenagogue.  Infufions  of  the  leaves 
and  feed  may  be  drank  as  tea  ;  and  in  this  form  it  has 
been  recommended  in  cafes  of  chronic  catarrh.  But 
the  proper  menftruum,  both  for  the  leaves  and  feed,  is 
re&ified  fpirit. 

*  C.  with  entire,  diamond-fhaped,  oval  leaves,  with  vulvar  id, 
flowers  incorporated  at  the  bofom  of  the  leaves.  Stink¬ 
ing  orach .  It  is  a  low  plant,  fprinkled  all  over  with 

a  kind  of  whitifh  clammy  meal ;  it  grows  about  dung¬ 
hills  and  wafte  places.  The  leaves  have  a  ftrong  fetid 
fmell,  with  which  the  hand,  by  a  light  touch,  becomes 
fo  impregnated,  as  not  to  be  eafily  freed  from  it.  Its 
fmell  has  gained  it  the  chara&er  of  an  excellent  anti- 
hyfteric  ;  and  this  is  the  only  ufe  it  is  applied  to. — 

Tournefort  recommends  a  fpiritucus  tindlure,  others 
a  decoction  in  water,  and  others  a  confervc  of  the  leaves, 
as  of  wonderful  efficacy  in  uterine  diforders  ;  but  in 
the  prefent  pra&ice  it  is  little  employed. 

498.  Beta,  or  Beet . 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  vulgaris,  patula,  ciela,  mariti- 
ma.  France,  Portugal,  Madeira. — The  beta  vulgaris 
has  of  late  attracted  much  notice  on  the  continent, 
from  the  difeovery  of  M.  Achard  of  Berlin,  that  fu- 
gar  may  be  extracted  from  it  in  large  quantities  with  <i 
profit*  See  Sugar. 

499.  Microtea. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  debilis. 

500.  Salsola,  or  Glafs-wort. 

25  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  kali,  tragus,  rofacea,  foda,  fati- 
va,  fpicata,  altiffima,  trigyna,  falfa,  nudiflora,  flavef- 
cens,  hirfuta,  lanifiora,  hylfopifolia,  polyclonos,  proftra- 
ta,  monandra,  vermiculata,  arbufcula,  aphylla,  arbo¬ 
refcens,  *  fruticofa,  indica,  fedoides,  muricata.  Europe, 

Egypt,  Cape,  Afia,  Carnatic. 

501.  Anabasis,  or  Bernj-bearing  Glafs-wort . 

Five  fpecies  ;  viz.  aphylla,  cretacea,  foliofa,  fpino- 
fiflima,  tamarifeifolia.  Spain,  Cafpian  fea,  Egypt. 

502.  Cressa. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  cretica,  indica.  Crete,  Arabia. 

503.  Gomphrena,  or  Globe  Amaranth . 

Ten  fpecies  ;  viz.  globofa,  perennis,  hifpida,  anguf- 
tifolia,  vermicularis,  brafilienfis,  ferrata,  interrupta, 
flava,  arborefcens.  India,  S.  Amer.  New  Gran. 

504.  Bose  a,  or  Golden-rod  Tree . 

One  fpecies;  viz.  yervamora.  Canary  ifles. 

505.  Ulmus,  or  Elm-tree . 

Seven  fpecies ;  viz.  *  campeftris,  fuberofa,  eflfufa, 

americana, 


BOTANY, 


pumila, 


EOT 

integrifolia.  N.  Eu- 


144. 

americana,  nemorali 
rope,  N.  America. 
campejlris .  *  U.  leaves  doubly  ferrated,  unequal  at  the  bafe  \ 
flowers  almoft  fitting,  coronated  together. — A  decoc¬ 
tion  of  the  inner  bark,  drank  freely,  has  been  known 
to  carry  off  the  water  in  dropfies.  It  cures  the  lepra 
ipHiyoJis  of  Sauvages.  The  bark  dried  and  ground  to 
powder  has  been  mixed  with  meal  in  Norway,  to 
make  bread  in  times  of  fcarcity.  The  flowers  have  a 
violet  fmell.  The  wood,  being  hard  and  tough,  is 
ufed  to  make  axle-trees,  mill-wheels,  heels  of  boots, 
chairs,  and  coffins.  The  tree  is  beautiful,  and  well 
adapted  to  make  ffiady  walks,  as  it  does  not  deftroy 
the  grafs  j  and  its  leaves  are  acceptable  to  cows,  horfes, 
goats,  ffieep,  and  fwine  ;  for  this  purpofe,  it  ffiould  be 
grafted  upon  the  U.  glabra,  and  then  the  roots  will 
not  fend  out  fuckers,  which  the  common  elm  is  very 
apt  to  do,  and  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  keep  the 
ground  clear  of  them.  It  loves  an  open  fituation,  and 
black  or  clayey  foil.  It  bears  to  be  tranfplanted. 
Papilio  polychloros  and  C.  album ,  phalcena  lubricipeda , 
pavonia  betularia  et  vellica ,  cimex  ulmi  et  Jlriatus ,  cicada 
ulmi ,  aphis  ulmi ,  feed  upon  it.  The  latter  generally 
*  curl  the  leaves  fo  as  to  make  them  a  fecure  (belter 
againft  the  weather.  Silk  worms  will  devour  the  ten¬ 
der  leaves  with  great  avidity. 

506.  Nama. 

One  fpecies  \  viz.  jamaicenfis.  Jamaica. 

507.  Hydrolea. 

Three  fpecies ;  viz.  fpinofa,  trigynia,  zeylanica.  E. 
and  W.  Indies,  America. 


ANY.  Pentandria 

bitter  wine,  tin£lure,  and  infufion  of  the  druggifts. 

An  extra£l  from  it  is  likewife  prepared.  This  ufeful 
bitter  is  not  ufed  as  a  powder,  as  it  lofes  confiderably 
by  the  drying,  which  is  requifite  for  giving  it  that 
form.  As  a  very  trifling  quantity  of  it  gives  tafte  to 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  it  is  faid  to  be  fometimes 
fraudulently  ufed  in  malt  liquors,  to  fave  the  more  ex 
penfive  ingredient  of  hops. 

513.  Dichondra.  ‘ 

Two  fpecies  \  viz.  repens,  fericea.  Jamaica,  Soulb 
fea  ifles. 


508.  Rochefortia. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  cuneata,  ovata.  Arabia. 

509.  Heuchera,  or  Virginian  Sanlcle . 

One  fpecies  \  viz.  americana.  Virginia. 

510.  Velegia. 

One  fpecies  \  viz.  rigida.  Spain. 

51 1.  SWERTIA,  or  Marjh-Gentian . 

Six  fpecies  *,  viz.  *  perennis,  difformis,  decumbens, 
corniculata,  dichotoma,  tetrapetala.  Siberia,  Auflria, 
Virginia,  Canada. 

512.  Gentiana,  or  Gentian. 

56  fpecies ;  viz.  *  lutea,  purpurea,  pannonica,  punc¬ 
tata,  campanulata,  feptemfida,  afclepiadea,  montana, 
cruciata,  macrophylla,  adfeendens,  *  pneumonanthe, 
triflora,  frigida,  algida,  faxofa,  faponaria,  ochroleuca, 
villofa,  linearis,  quinqueflora,  aurea,  glauca,  exaltata, 
ncaulis,  altaica,  pyrenaica,  verna,  utriculofa,  bavarica, 
imbricata,  proftrata,  *  nivalis,  pumila,  aquatica,  fcil- 
loides,  uniflora,  germanica,  *  amarella,  obtufifolia,  uli- 
ginofa,  pratenfls,  *  campeftris,  auriculata,  tenella,  gla- 
cialls,  dichotoma,  nana,  carinthiaca,  fulcata,  rotata, 
ciliata,  crinita,  barbata,  dentofa,  ferrata. — The  gen¬ 
tiana  lutea  is  faid  to  be  found  wild  in  fome  parts  of 
England  ;  but  the  dried  roots  are  moft  commonly 
brought  from  Germany.  They  are  much  ufed  in  me¬ 
dicine.  They  ffiould  be  chofen  frefh,  and  of  a  yellow 
or  bright  colour  within.  This  root  is  a  ftrong  bitter, 
and  as  fuch  very  frequently  made  ufe  of  in  pra&ice  : 
in  tafte  it  is  lefs  exceptionable  than  rrfoft  other  bitters. 
Infufions  of  it,  flavoured  with  orange-peel,  are  fuffi- 
xuently  grateful.  It  is  the  capital  ingredient  in  the 
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One  fpe 


Hope. 


C.  of  G. 


514.  Vahlia. 
viz.  capenfis.  C.  of  G. 

515.  Bumalda. 

One  fpecies  \  viz.  trifolia.  Japan. 

516.  Phyllis,  or  Bafe  Hares- ear. 

One  fpecies  \  viz.  nobla.  Canary  ifles. 

517.  Cussonia. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  thyrfiflora,  fpicata. 

Hope. 

518.  Eryngium,  or  Sea-holly. 

II  fpecies*,  viz.  foetidum,  aquaticum,  planum,  pu- 
fillum,  tricufpidatum,  *  maritimum,  *  campeftre,  ame- 
thyftinum,  triquetrum,  alpinum,  bourgati.  Europe, 

N.  America,  W.  Indies. 

*  E.  root  leaves  roundiffi,  plaited,  thorny*,  flowering  maritu 
heads  on  fruitftalks  ;  chaff  3-pointed. — The  leaves  ar emunt. 
fweetiffi,  with  a  light  aromatic  warmth  and  pungency. 

The  roots  are  fuppofed  to  have  the  fame  aphrodifiac 
virtues  as  the  orchb  tribe.  They  are  kept  in  the 
(hops,  candied. 

519.  Hydrocot yle,  or  Water  Navel-wort. 

18  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  vulgaris,  umbellata,  bonarienlis, 
americana,  hirfuta,  mofehata,  afiatica,  ere£ta,  villofa, 
glabrata,  fpananthe,  ranunculoides,  faniculaefolia, 
landra,  tridentata,  chinenfis,  linifolia,  virgata. 

N.  America,  India. 

520.  Azorella. 

Two  fpecies  j  viz.  filamentofa,  cefpitofa. 

521.  Sanicula,  or  Sanicle. 

Three  fpecies  \  viz.  *  europaea,  canadenfis,  n 
landica.  -Europe,  N.  America. 

522.  Astrantia,  or  Black  Majler-wort. 

Five  fpecies ;  viz.  epipa&is,  major,  carniolica, 
nor,  ciliaris.  Alps  of  Europe. 

523.  BuplEurum,  Hares-ear . 


fo- 

Eur. 


23  fpecies  *,  viz.  *  rotundifolium,  ftellatum,  pe- 

lon- 


troeum,  graminifolium,  angulofum,  pyrenaicum. 
gifolium,  falcatum,  caricifolium,  odontites,  femicom- 
pofiton,  ranunculoides,  rigidum,  *  tenuiflimum,  bal- 
denfe,  gerardi,  junceum,  nudum,  fruticofum,  coriace- 
um,  frutefeens,  fpinofum,  difforme.  Germany,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  S.  Europe. 

Echinophora,  or  Prickly  Par/nip. 


4^5- 


Two  fpecies*, 
Med.  fea- (bores. 


viz.  *  fpinofa,  tenuifolia.  Apulia 


426.  Hasselquistia. 
Two  fpecies  *,  viz,  aegyptiaca,  cordata. 
vant. 


Egypt,  Le- 


52  7- 
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527.  ToREYLIUM,  or  Hart-wort  of  Crete . . 

Six  fpecles  5  viz.  fyriacum,  *  officinale,  peregrinum, 
apulum,  *  maximum,  ffifolium.  Auftria,  Italy,  Crete, 
Syria. 

528.  Caucalis,  or  Bafe  Parjley . 

13  fpecies  ;  viz.  grandiflora,  *daucoides,  *latifo- 
lia,  mauritanica,  pumila,  orientalis,  africana,  lepto- 
phylla,  platycarpos,  *arvenfis,  *anthrifcus,  japonica, 
*nodofa.  S.  Europe,  Egypt,  India. 

529.  ArteDia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  fquamata.  Levant. 

530.  Daucus,  or  Carrot . 

Six  fpecies;  viz.  *carota,  mauritanicus,  lucidus, 
vifnaga,  gingidium,  muricatus.  Europe,  Barb.  Ca¬ 
rolina. — For  the  culture  and  properties  of  the  carrot, 
fee  Agriculture,  N°  40,  341 — 353. 

531.  Ammi,  or  Bifjop's-weed. 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  majus,  copticum,  glaucifolium, 
daucifolium.  Auftria,  S.  Europe,  Egypt. 

532.  Bunium,  or  Pig  or  Earth  nut . 

Three  fpecies;  viz.  *bulbocaftanum ,  majus,  aro- 
maticum.  Germany,  France. 

533.  Conium,  or  HemlocL 

Four  fpecies;  viz.  *  maculatum,  rugofuiii,  rigens, 
africanum.  Europe,  Cape,. 

macula -  *  C.  feeds  without  prickles  5  fteth  greatly  branched, 

ium  fmooth,  fpotted.— The  whole  plant  is  poifonous,  and 
many  inftances  are  recorded  of  its  deleterious  effeCts  ; 
but  modern  experience  has  proved  it  to  be  lefs  viru¬ 
lent  than  was  formerly  imagined,  and  though  it  may  not 
cure  cancers,  it  is  certainly  a  very  ufeful  medicine  when 
properly  prepared.  The  powder  of  the  dried  leaves  is 
now  only  preferibed.  Let  the  leaves  be  gathered  about 
the  end  of  June  when  the  plant  is  in  flower.  Pick  off 
the  leaves  and  throw  away  the  leafftalks.  Dry  thefe 
feleCted  little  leaves  in  a  hot  fun  on  a  tin  dropping-pan 
or  pewter  difh,  before  a  fire*  Preferve  them  in  bags 
made  of  ftrong  brown  paper ;  or  powder  them,  and 
keep  the  powder  in  glafs  phials,  in  a  drawer,  or  forne- 
thing  that  will  exclude  the  light  ;  for  the  light  foon 
diffipates  the  beautiful  green  colour,  and  with  its  co¬ 
lour  the  medicine  lofes  its  efficacy.  From  1 5  to  25 
grains  of  this  powder  may  be  taken,  twice  or  thrice 
a-day.  It  has  been  found  particularly  ufeful  in  chro¬ 
nic  rheumatifms,  and  alfo  in  many  of  thofe  difeafes 
which  are  ufually  fuppofed  to  arife  from  acrimony. 
This  plant  is  recommended  as  well  worth  the  medical 
practitioner’s  attention. 

534.  SELINUM,  or  Milk  Parjley. 

Nine  fpecies  ;  viz.  fylveftre,  *paluftre,  auftriacum, 
fibiricum,  carvifolia,  chabraei,  feguieri,  monnieri,  de- 
cipiens.  Europe. 

535.  AthamaNTA,  or  Bafe  Spignel. 

1 1  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  libanotis,  cervaria,  fibirica,  con- 
denfata,  incana,  oreofolinum,  ficula,  mathioli,  creten- 
fis,  amnia,  chincnfis.  Europe. — The  feeds  of  the  A . 
Cretenfs  or  Candy  Carrot,  are  brought  from  the  Le¬ 
vant.  It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant  which  grows  in  the 
ifland  of  Candy  and  the  foutli  of  Europe.  The  feeds 
have  a  warm  biting  tafte,  and  an  aromatic  fmell.  They 
are  faid  to  be  diuretic,  but  arc  not  at  prefent  regarded 
in  medical  praCtice. 
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536.  PEUCEbAKt!M. 

11  fpecies;  viz.  ^officinale,  alpeftre,  capillaceum, 
tenuifolium,  fibiricum,  japonicum,  *filaus,  alfaticum, 
aureum,  nodofum,  geniculatum.  Alps,  Canaries,  Ja¬ 
pan. 

*  P.  leaves  five  times  divided  into  three;  thread-ftrap- officinale* 
ftiaped.^— The  roots  have  a  ftrong  fetid  fmell,  and  an 

acrid,  bitterifh,  unCtuous  tafte.  Wounded  in  the 
fpring,  they  yield  a  confidera'ble  quantity  of  yellow 
juice,  which  dries  into  a  gummy  refin,  and  retains  the 
ftrong  feent  of  the  root.  Its  virtues  have  not  yet  been 
afeertained  with  precifion. 

537.  Crithmum,  or  Samphire . 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  *maritimum,  latifolium.  Sea 
fhores  Europe,  Canary. 

*  C.  leaves  fpear-fhaped,  fleftiy.— Poor  people  on  the  maritl- 
fea  coaft  eat  it  as  a  pot-herb,  and  gather  it  for  fale,  \\mum* 
being  much  ufed  as  a  pickle*  Sheep  and  cows  eagerly 

feed,  and  are  faid  to  grow  fat  upon  it. 

538.  Cachrys. 

Seven  fpecies  ;  viz*  odontalgica,  libanotis,  morifo- 
ni,  ficula,  taurica,  cretica,  panacisfolia.  Spain,  Si¬ 
cily* 

539.  Ferula,  or  Fennel  giant . 

12  fpecies  ;  viz.  communis,  fibirica,  glauca,  rablen- 
fis,  tingitana,  ferulago,  orientalis,  meoides,  nodiflora  , 
canadenfis,  aflafoetida,  perfica.  Europe,  Perfia,  N.  A- 
merica. 

The  large  umbelliferous  plaht,  with  obtufe  leaflets, 
alternately  indented,  called  ferula  ajfafcetida ,  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Perfia,  and  produces  a  valuable  concrete  juice. 

This  juice  exudes  from  wounds  made  in  the  root  of 
the  plant,  liquid  and  white  like  milk*  On  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air  it  turns  of  a  brownifti  colour,  and 
gradually  acquires  different  degrees  of  confiftency.  It 
is  brought  to  us  in  large  irregular  maffes,  compofed  of 
various  little  (hining  lumps  or  grains,  which  are  partly 
of  a  whitilh  colour,  partly  reddifh,  and  partly  of  a  vio¬ 
let  hue.  Thefe  maffes  are  accounted  the  beft,  which 
are  clear,  of  a  pale  reddilh  colour,  and  variegated 
with  a  great  number  of  elegant  white  tears.  This 
drug  has  a  ftrong  fetid  fmell,  fomewhat  like  that  of 
garlick.  It  Ioffes,  with  age,  of  its  fmell  and  ftrength, 
a  circumftance  to  be  attended  to  in  the  life  of  it.  It 
confifts  of  about  one-third  part  of  pure  refin,  and  two 
thirds  of  gummy  matter  ;  the  former  folub’le  in  recti¬ 
fied  fpirit,  the  latter  in  water.  Proof  fpirit  diffolves 
almoft  the  whole  into  a  turbid  liquor  ;  the  tinCture  in 
rectified  fpirit  is  tranfparent. 

Affafcetida  is  the  ftrongeft  of  the  fetid  gems,  and 
of  frequent  ufe  in  hyfteric  and  different  kinds  of  ner¬ 
vous  complaints*  It  is  likewifeof  confiderable  efficacy 
in  flatulent  colics,  and  for  promoting  all  the  fluid  fe- 
cretions  in  either  fefc.  The  ancients  attributed  to  this 
medicine  many  other  virtues*  which  are  not  at  prefent 
expeCted  from  it.  This  gummy  refin  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  gum  pills  of  the  druggifts,  fetid  tinCture,  tinc¬ 
ture  of  foot,  and  fetid  volatile  fpirit. 

540.  Laserfitium,  or  Lafcr-wort. 

23  fpecies ;  viz.  latifolium,  libanotis,  capenfe,  trilo- 
bum,  aquilegifolium,  gallicum,  anguftiffimum,  formo- 
fum,  angufti folium,  aureum,  prutenicum,  dauricum, 
filafolium,  aciphylla,  peucedanoides,  filcx,  archange- 
T  liea3 
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lies,  chironium,  lucidum,  ftrulaceum,  hiifutum,  fca- 
brum,  fimplex.  Europe,  New  Zealand. 

N  541.  Heraclium,  or  Cow-parfnip . 

IO  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  fphondylium,  fiavefeens,  angufti- 
folium,  elegans,  fibirieum,  panacea,  tuberofum,  auftria- 
cum,  alpinum,  pumilum.  Siber.  Auftria,  Alps,  Italy. 
fjjhondij-  *  H.  leafets  wing-cleft,  even  5  flowers  radiated. — In 
hum .  Poland  and  Lithuania  the  poor  people  are  faid  to  pre¬ 

pare  &  liquor  from  the  leaves  and  feeds  of  this  plant, 
which  undergoes  a  fermentation,  and  is  drank  inftead 
of  ale.  The  ftalks,  when  peeled,  are  eaten  by  the 
Kamtfchatkans.  The  Ruffians  take  the  leaf-flalks  of 
the  root-leaves,  peel  them,  and  hang  them  in  the  fun 
to  dry  a  little  :  then  they  tie  them  in  little  bundles, 
and  hang  them  up  again  till  they  become  yellow  :  in 
this  Rate  they  put  them  into  bags,  and  a  mealy  fub- 
Itance  like  fugar  forms  upon  the  furface  of  them.  This 
they  fhake  off,  and  treat  their  guefts  with  it  as  a  great 
delicacy.  They  likeuife  diftil  an  ardent  fpirit  from  it. 
The  peelings  of  the  ftalks  are  acrid.  The  leaves  are 
’a  favourite  fooc^  of  rabbits,  hogs,  and  affes.  Cows, 
goats,  and  fheep  eat  them  ;  but  horfes  are  not  fond  of 
them.  % 

542.  Ligusticum,  or  Lovage . 

13  fpecies  5  viz.  levifticum,  *  fcoticum,  aquilegifo- 
lium,  nodiflerum,  peloponenfe,  auftriacum,  *  cornu- 
bienfe,  pyrenseum,  candicans,  peregrinum,  balearicum, 
gingidium,  longifolium.  Alps,  Auftria,  Portugal, 
Barbary. 

fcoticum  *  L.  leaves  doubly  threefold. — This  plant  is  much  va¬ 
lued  in  the  ifte  of  Skye*  The  root  is  reckoned  a  good 
carminative,  and  an  infufion  of  the  leaves  a  good  purge 
for  calves.  It  is,  befides,  ufed  as  food,  either  as  a  fa- 
lad,  or  boiled  as  greens.  Horfes,  fheep,  and  goats  eat 
it.  Cows  refufe  it, 

543.  Angelica. 

Six  fpecies  *,  viz.  *  archangelica,  *  fylveftris,  razou- 
lii,  vertieillaris,  atropurpurea,  lucida.  N.  Europe,  N. 
America. 

fylvefris.  *  A.  leafets  equal,  egg-fpear-fhaped,  ferrated. — It  is 
warm,  acrid,  bitter,  and  aromatic  :  but  the  fpecies  cul¬ 
tivated  in  our  gardens,  poffefling  thefe  properties  in 
a  higher  degree,  has  been  long  negle&ed.  Papiho 
machaon  feeds  upon  it.  Cows,  goats,  and  fwine  eat  it. 
Horfes  refufe  it. 

544.  SlUM,  or  Water  Parfnip . 

18  fpecies;  viz.  filifolium,  *  latifolium,  anguftifo- 
lium,  *  nodiflorum,  *  repens,  fifarum,  rigidius,  japo- 
nicum,  falcaria,  paniculatum,  grandiflorum,  patulum, 
graecum,  decumbens,  ficulum,  afperum,  hifpidum,  villo- 
fum.  Europe,  China,  Japan,  N.  America. 
latifolium  *  S.  leaves  winged  ;  leafets  egg-fpear-fhaped,  regularly 
and  fharply  ferrated ;  the  terminating  leafet  3-cleft ; 
umbels  terminating.  Horfes  and  fwine  eat  it.  Sheep 
are  not  fond  of  it.  The  roots  are  noxious  to  cattle. 
nodiforum *  S,  leaves  winged  ;  leafets  tooth-ferrated  ;  umbels  la¬ 
teral,  oppofite  the  leaves,  fitting  or  on  fruitftalks. — It 
is  faid,  that  a  young  lady,  fix  years  old,  was  cured  of 
an  obftinate  cutaneous  difeafe,  by  taking  three  large 
fpoonfuls  of  the  juice  twice  a-day.  Three  or  four  ounces 
have  been  repeatedly  given  to  adults,  every  morning, 
in  fimilar  complaints,  with  the  greateft  advantage. 
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It  is  not  naufeous,  and  children  take  it  readily,  if  mix¬ 
ed  with  milk.  In  the  dofes  given,  it  neither  affeCts 
the  head,  the  ftomaeh,  nor  the  bowels. 

545.  $IS0N,  or  Safe  Stone  parfey. 

Eight  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  amomum,  *  legetum,  cana- 
denfe,  am  mi,  *  inundatum,  *  verticilhatum,  falfura, 
crinitum.  Europe,  N.  America. 

546.  BuBON,  or  Macedonian  Parf  ey . 

Five  fpecies  ;  viz.  macedonicum,  galbanum,  lseviga- 
tum,  gummiferum,  rigidius.  Greece,  Barb.  Cape. 

547.  CUMINUM,  or  Cummin . 

One  fpecies  :  viz.  cyminum.  Egypt,  Ethiopia. — 

This  umbelliferous  plant  refembles  fennel  in  appear¬ 
ance,  but  is  much  fmaller.  The  feeds  ufed  in  Britain 
are  brought  chiefly  from  Sicily  and  Malta.  Cummin 
feeds  have  a  bitterifh  warm  tafte,  accompanied  with  an 
aromatic  flavour,  not  of  the  moft  agreeable  kind.  An 
effenjdal  oil  •  is  obtained  from  them  by  diff  illation,  in 
which  their  activity  is  concentrated  ;  and  they  are  not 
unfrequently  ufed  externally,  giving  name  both  to  a 
plafter  and  cataplafm  in  medical  practice. 

548.  OENANTHE,  or  Water  Drop-wort. 

1 1  fpecies ;  viz.  *  fiftulofa,  *  crocata,  prolifera,  glo- 
bulofa,  peucedanifolia,  *  pimpinelloides,  inebrians,  te- 
nuifolia,  ferulacea,  interrupts,  exaltata.  Europe,  Caro¬ 
lina. 

*  O.  fending  forth  fuckers  ;  ftem-leaves  winged  ffulofax 
thread-fhaped,  hollow. — Cows  and  horfes  refufe  this 
plant,  though,  from  experiments  made  on  purpofe,  it 

does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  leaft  degree  noxious  to  the 
former. 

*  O.  all  the  leaves  many-cleft,  blunt,  nearly  equal. —  crocata . 
The  whole  of  this  plant  is  poifonous  ;  and  Dr  Pulteney 
remarks,  that  the  root  is  the  moft  virulent  of  all  the 
vegetable  poifons  that  Great  Britain  produces  :  many 
inftances  of  its  fatal  effe&s  are  recorded.  It  is  faid, 

that  an  infufion  of  the  leaves,  or  three  tea-fpoonfuls  of 
the  juice  of  the  root  taken  every  morning,  effected  a 
cure  in  a, very  obftinate  cutaneous  difeafe,  but  not  with¬ 
out  occafioning  very  great  disturbances  in  the  conftitu- 
tion.  Some  fay,  that  the  country  people  in  Weft, 
moreland  apply-  a  poultice  of  the  herb  to  the  ulcer 
which  forms  in  the  fore- part  of  the  cleft  of  the  hoof  in 
horned  cattle,  and  is  called  the  foul .  Sheep  eat  it. 

Cows  and  horfes  refufe  it. 

549.  Phellandrium. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  aquaticum,  mutellina.  Europe* 

*  P.  ramifications  of  the  leaves  ftraddling. — The  feeds aquadcW 
are  recommended  in  intermittents,  and  are  faid  to  be 
diuretic,  antifeptic,  and  expectorant  :  dofe  from  one  to 
three  drachms  daily.  The  leaves  are  fometimes  added 

to  difeutient  cataplafms.  It  is  generally  efteemed  a 
fatal  poifon  to  horfes,  occafioning  them  to  become  pa¬ 
ralytic  :  but  this  effeCt  is  owing  to  am  infeCt  ( curculio 
paraple&icus' f  which  generally  inhabits  within  the 
Items,.  The  ufual  antidote  is  pig-dung.  In  the  win¬ 
ter,  the  roots  and  Items,  differed  by  the  influence  of 
the  weather,  afford  a  very  curious  Ikeleton.or  net- work. 
Horfes,  fheep,  and  goats  eat  it.  Swine  are  not  fond 
of  it.  Cows  refufe  it.  Chryfomela phellandria^  and  the 
gilt  leptura ,  are  found  upon  the  roots,  and  the  curculio 
paraplc&icus  within  the  ftems. 

55* 
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550.  Cicuta,  or  Water-Hemlock . 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  virofa,  tmlbifera,  maculata. 
Eur.  N.  Am  er. 

yirofa .  *  C.  umbels  oppofite  the  leaves;  leafftalks  bordered, 

blunt. — This  is  one  of  the  ranked  of  our  vegetable  poi- 
fons.  Numerous  inftances  are  recorded  of  its  fatality 
to  the  human,  fpecies.  Early  in  the  fprrng,  when  it 
grows  in  the  water,  cows  often  eat  it,  and  are  killed  by 
it ;  but,  as  the  fummer  advances,  and  its  fcent  becomes 
ftronger,  they  carefully  avoid  it.  Though  a  certain 
and  fatal  poifon  to  cows,  goats  devour  it  greedily,  and 
with  impunity.  Horfes  and  (beep  eat  it  with  fafety. 

*  551.  JETHUSA,  or  Fools -parjley. 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  cynapium,  bunius,  *  meum,  fa- 
tua.  Europe. 

Cynapium .  *  iE.  all  the  leaves  alike  ;  fruit  nearly  globular. — This 
plant,  from  its  refemblance  to  common  parfley,  has 
fometimes  been  miftaken  for  it,  and  when  eaten,  it  oc- 
cafions  ficknefs.  If  the  curled-leaved  parfley  only  was 
cultivated  in  our  gardens,  no  fuch  miftakes  would  hap¬ 
pen.  Cows,  horfes,  (keep,  and  fwine  eat  it.  It  is 
noxious  to  geefe. 

meum .  *  dE.  all  the  leaves  divided  into  many  briftle-fhaped 

fegments  ;  involuerum  I  leaf;  fruit  egg-oblong,  ta¬ 
pering  at  each  end. — Linnaeus  fays,  that  the  radical 
fibres  of  this  plant  form  the  bafis  of  the  calculus  cz- 
gragopila .  The  roots  and  feeds  are  aromatic  and  acrid. 
They  have  been  ufed  as  flomachics  and  carminatives. 
They  are  fometimes  given  to  cure  tertians  *,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  they  will  often  anfwer  as  well  as  pep¬ 
per,  and  other  acrid  aromatics. 

552.  Cori ANDRUM,  or  Coriander . 
jjg  Two  fpecies*,  viz.  *fativuru,  tefticulatum,  S.  of  Eur. 

fatimm .  *  C.  fruit  globular. — -The  leaves  have  a  very  ftrong 

and  difagreeable  fcent.  The  feeds  are  grateful  to  the 
tafte,  and  incrufted  with  fugar  are  fold  by  the  confec¬ 
tioners,  under  the  name  of  coriander  comfits.  The 
Edinburgh  college  ufe  them  as  corre&ors  in  the  bit¬ 
ter  infufion,  and  the  preparations  of  fenna  ;  nothing  fo 
“  effe&ually  covering  the  difagreeable  tafte  of  that  medi¬ 
cine.  They  have  been  confidered  as  fufpicious,  if  not 
deleterious  ;  but  fix  drams  of  them  have  been  taken  at 
once,  without  any  remarkable  effe<ft. 

553.  Sc  AND  ix,  or  Shepherds -needle. 

II  fpecies  5  viz.  *  odorata,  *  pe&en,  chilenfis,  *  ce- 
rcfolium,  *  anthrifeus,  auftralis,  nodofa,  trichofperma, 
infefta,  grandiftora,  procumbens.  Eur.  Virg.  Chili. 

odorata.  *  S.  feeds  furrowed  ;  angular. — The  feeds  are  ufed  in 
the  north  of  England,  for  polifhing  and  perfuming  oak 
floors  and  furniture. 

ccrefolium .  *  S.  feeds  gloffy,  Cylindrical  and  beaked  ;  umbels  la¬ 
teral,  nearly  fitting. — It  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
as  a  pot-herb,  and  for  falads.  It  is  (lightly  aromatic 
and  aperient.  Cows  are  extremely  fond  of  it.  Sheep 
and  goats  eat  it.  Horfes  refufe  it. 


554.  Cioerqphyllum,  or  Wild  Chervil \ 

11  fpecies;  viz.  *  fylveftre,  bulbofum,  ariftatum, 
*  temulum,  capenfe,  fcabrum,  hirfutum,  aromaticum, 
coloratum,  aureum,  arborefeens.  Eur.  Virg.  Jap. 
fylvejire.  *  C.  Item  fmoothifh,  fcored,  a  little  fwoln  at  the  knots. 

The  roots,  eaten  as  parfnips,  have  been  found  poifonous. 
The  umbels  afford  an  indifferent  yellow  dye  ;  the  leaves 
and  ftem$  a  beautiful  green.  Its  prefence  indicates  a 
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fruitful  foil.  Neither  horfes,  (heep,  or  goats,  are  fond 
of  it..  Swine  refufe  it.  Rabbits  are  fond  of  it.  In 
Tome  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  times  of  fcarcity,  it  is 
ufed  as  a  pot-herb.  Cows  are  fo  fond  of  it,  that,  when 
a  pafture  is  overrun  with  it,  as  is  often  the  cafe  about 
Dudley,  they  always  turn  them  in  to  eat  it  up. 

555.  IMPERATORIA,  or  Mafer  wort. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  oftruthium.  Alps  of  Auftria, 
Switzerland. — Root  warm  and  aromatic,  a  fudorific, 
diuretic,  and  fialagogue  ;  recommended  in  dropfy,  de¬ 
bilities  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels;  and  an  infufion  of 
it  in  wine  is  faid  to  have  cured  quartans  that  have  re¬ 
filled  the  bark.  When  chewed,  it  excites  a  copious 
flow  of  faliva,  exciting  a  warm  .and  not  difagreeable 
fenfation  in  the  gums,  and  frequently  curing  the  rheu-. 
matic  toothaeh. 

556.  SESELI,  or  Hart-wort  of  Marfeilles. 

15  fpecies;  viz.  filifolitfra,  pimpinelloides,  montanunr, 
ftriatum,  glaucum,  ariftatum,  annuum,  chicrophylloi- 
des,  ammoides,  tortuofum,  turbith,  bippomarathrum, 
pyrenaeum,  faxifragum,  elaturu.  Gerlh.  S.  Eur. 

557.  THAPS1A,  or  Deadly  Carrot , 

Five  fpecies ;  viz.  villofa,  foetida,  afclepium,  garga*  ? 

nica,  trifoliata.  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Lev.  Virg. 

558.  Pastinaca,  or  Farfnip . 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  lucida,  fativa,  opopanax.  South 
of  Europe. 

P.  leaves  (imply  winged. — The  roots,  when  cu\\\- fativa* 
vated,  are  Tweeter  than  carrots,  and  are  much  uftd  by 
thofe  who  abftain  from  animal  food  in  Lent ;  they  arc 
highly  nutritious.  In  the  north  of  Ireland,  they  are 
brewed  inftead  of  malt,  with  hops,  and  fermented  with 
yeaft.  The  liquor  thus  obtained  is  agreeable.  The 
feeds  contain  an  effential  oil,  and  will  often  cure  intermit¬ 
tent  fevers.  Hogs  are  fond  of  the  roots,  and  quickly 
grow  fat  with  them.  See  AGRICULTURE  Index. 

559.  SMYRNIUM,  or  Alexanders. 

Seven  fpecies  ;  viz.  perfoliatum,  aegyptiacum,  late- 
rale,  -*  olufatrum,  apiifolium,  aureum,  integerrimum. 

Italy,  Crete,  Egypt,  N.  Amer. 

*  S.  ftem  leaves  growing  by  threes  on  leafftalks,  fer-  olufatrum » 
rated. — It  was  formerly  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  but 
its  place  is  now  better  fupplied  by  celery.  It  is  boil¬ 
ed,  and  greedily  eaten  by  Tailors  returning  from  long 
voyages,  who  happen  to  land  at  the  fouth-weft  corner 
of  Anglefea. 

560.  Anethum,  or  Dill. 

Three  fpecies ;  viz.  graveolens,  fegetum,  *  fosnicu- 
lum.  Germ.  Spain,  Portugal. 

*^A.  leaves  with  many  divifions,  hair-like;  feeds  egg-fceniculum9 
oblong,  tapering  at  each  end,  not  bordered. — The  ten¬ 
der  buds  are  ufeful  in  falads.  The  leaves,  boiled/  are 
ufed  in  fauce  for  feveral  kinds  of  fifli,  and  eaten  raw 
with  pickled  fi(h.  In  Italy  the  ftalks  are  blanched  as 
a  winter  falad.  The  feeds  abound  with  an  effential 
oil,  which  is  carminative  and  diuretic,  but  noCheating. 

The  papilio  machaon  feeds  upon  it. 

56 1.  Carum,  or  Caraways . 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  carui,  (implex.  Europe, 
f  C.  The  young  roots  are  faid  to  be  better  eating  than  carui* 
parfnips  ;  the  tender  leaves  may  be  boiled  with  pot¬ 
herbs.  The  feeds  are  ufed  in  cakes.  Incrufted  with  fu~ 

T  a  gar, 
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gar,  they  are  called  caraway  comfits,  and  arediftilled  with 
fpirituous  liquors,  for  the  fake  of  the  flavour  they  afford. 
The  feeds  were  formerly  recommended  by  Diofcorides 
to  pale-faced  girls,  and  in  more  modern  days  their  ufe 
is  not  forgotten. — They  are  no  defpicable  remedy  in 
tertian  agues.  They  abound  with  an  effential  oil,  which 
is  antifpafmodic  and  carminative.  Sheep,  goats,  and 
fwine  eat  it.  Cows  and  horfes  are  not  fond  of  it. 

562.  PiMPlNELLA,  or  Burnet  Saxifrage. 

Ten  fpecies  }  viz.  faxifraga,  nigra,  *  magna,  dif- 
fe£ta,  glauca,  capenfis,  peregrina,  anifum,  dichotoma, 
*  dioica.  Europe,  Egypt. 

magna.  *  P.  leaves  uniform,  winged }  leafets  fpear-fhaped,  ir¬ 
regularly  ferrated  ;  floFal  leaves  wing-cleft.— This  and 
the  faxifraga  partake  nearly  of  the  fame  qualities. 
The  root  is  very  acrid,  burning  the  mouth  like  pepper. 
It  affords  a  blue  oil.  Its  acrimony  hath  occafioned  it  to 
be  ufed  to  cure  the  toothach,  and  to  cleanfe  the  fkin 
from  freckles.  It  is  chewed  to  promote  the  fecretion 
of  faliva,  and  is  ufed  in  gargles  for  diffolving  vifcid  mu¬ 
cus  in  the  throat.  0  In  Germany  it  is  prefcribed  in  the 
afthma  and  dropfy.  The  papilio  machaon  is  found  upon 
both  fpecies. 

363.  Apium,  or  Parjley . 

Two  fpecies  5  viz.  petrofelinum,  *graveolens.  Sar¬ 
dinia,  Carolina. 

graveolens  *  A.  ftem-leaves  wedge-fhaped.— The  root  in  its  wild 
ftate  (when  it  grows  near  water)  is  fetid,  acrid,  and 
noxious^  but  when  cultivated  in  dry  ground  it  lofes 
thefe  properties,  and  the  root  and  lower  part  of  the 
leaf-ftalks  and  Item,  blanched  by  covering  them  up 
with  earth,  are  eaten  raw,  boiled  in  foups,  or  dewed. 
In  this  latter  ftate  it  is  called  celery.  They  are  faid  to 
be  hurtful  to  people  fubjedt  to  nervous  complaints. 
They  are  certainly  good  antifcorbutics.  The  feeds 
yield  an  effential  oil.  Sheep  and  goats  eat  it  y  cows 
are  not  fond  of  it  *,  horfes  refufe  it. 

564.  iEGOPODiuM,  or  Gout-weed*. 

One  fpecies ;  viz. 

podagra -  *  A.  upper  leaves  three  together  j  lower  ones  in  tri- 

na.  pie  threes- — The  leaves  may  be  eaten  early  in  the 

fpring  with  other  pot-herbs.  Cows,  (heep,  and  goats 
eat  it  5  horfes  are  not  fond  of  it.. 

Order  III.  TRIGYNIA. 

565.  Semicarpus. 

One  fpecies  y  viz.  anacardium.  Ceylon. 

566.  Rhus,  or  Sumach  or  Poifon-tree . 

33  fpecies  y  viz.  coriaria,  tiphynum,  javanicum,  gla- 
brum,  elegans,  vernix,  fuccedanium,  femialatum,  copal- 
linum,'alatum,  pauciflorum,  metopeum,  digitatum,  cir- 
rhiflorum,  tridentatum,  radicans,  toxicodendron,  aroma- 
ticum,  fuaveolens,  dentatum,  finuatum,  cuneifolium, 
incifum,  tomentofum,  villofum,  pubefcens,  viminale,  an- 
guftifolium*,  rofmarini  foil  urn,  laevigatum,  lucidum,  co- 
tinus,  aflrum.  S.  Europe,  Cape,  China,  N.  Amer. 
croiaria.  R.  with  winged  leaves,  and  leafets  elliptical,  bluntly 
toothed,  woolly  beneath.  Called  common  fumach.—This 
tree  or  fhrub  is  cultivated  in  the  fouth  of  Europe  on 
account  of  the  culinary  ufes  of  its  fruits,  and  for  the 
purpofes  of  the  dyers,  &c.  Amongftus  it  is  met  with  only 
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in  the  gardens  of  the  curious.  The  feeds  and  berries  are 
of  a  red  colour,  in  (hape  round  and  flat.  Both  thefe 
and  the  leaves  are  moderately  aftringent,  and  have 
fometimes  been  exhibited  with  this  intention  by  medi¬ 
cal  pradtitioners  }  but  they  are  not  at  prefent  ufed. 

R.  with  winged  entire  leaves,  with  a  membranaceous  copaliinuni 
jointed  leaf-ffalk. — This  tree  grows  in  New  Spain,  and 
produces  a  refin  called  copal,  wrhich  is  brought  to  us  in 
irregular  lumps,  Tome  tranfparent,  of  a  yellowilh  or 
brown  colour  •  others  fe  mi  tranfparent  and  whitifh.  It 
is  ufed  for  making  a  very  pure  and  hard  varnifli  by 
painters.  It  has  never  come  into  ufe  in  medicine  in 
this  country,  though  it  is  introduced  into  fome  of  the 
foreign  pharmacopoeias,  and  may  be  confidered  as  an  ar¬ 
ticle  deferving  attention. 

567.  Viburnum,  or  Pliant  Mealy-tree. 

23  fpecies  ;  viz.  tinus,  tinoides,  villofum,  fcandens, 
nudum,  primifolium,  davuricum,  dentatum,  plicatum, 
erofum,  *  lantana,  tomentofum,  hirtum,  acerifolium, 
orientale,  *  opulus,  dilatatum,  macrophyllum,  cufpida- 
tum,  lentago,  caflinoides,  nitidum,  lasvigatum.  S.  of 
Europe,  N.  America. 

*  V.  leaves  heart-ftiaped,  ferrated,  veined,  cottony  un -lantanc\ 
derneaih. — The  bark  of  the  root  is  ufed  to  make  bird¬ 
lime.  The  berries  are  drying  and  aftringent. 

568.  Cassine,  or  CaJheW’berry-bttJh,  South- Sea  Tea . 

Four  fpecies  *,  viz.  capenfis,  colpoon,  barbara,  mau- 
rocenia.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

569.  Sambucus,  or  Elder-tree. 

Five  fpecies  *,  viz.  *  ebulus,  canadenfis,  *  nigra,  ja- 
ponica,  racemofa.  Europe,  China.  N.  America. 

*  S.  tufts  with  three  divifions  j  ftipulse  leaf-like }  item  ebulusi 
herbaceous. — This  plant  has  the  fame  medical  proper¬ 
ties  with  the  S.  nigra,  but  in  fome  refpe&s  more  violent, 

and  therefore  lefs  manageable  :  A  dram  and  a  half  of 
the  root  is  a  ftrong  purge  :  The  berries  give  out  a  vio¬ 
let  colour  :  The  green  leaves  drive  away  mice  from 
granaries,,  and  the  Silefians  ftrew  them  where  their  pigs 
lie,  under  a  perfuafion  that  they  prevent  fome  of  the 
difeafes  to  which  they  are  liable.  Neither  cows,  goats, 
ftieep,  horfes,  or  fwine,  will  eat  it. 

*  S.  tufts  with  five  divifions  j  leaves  winged  ;  leafets  nigra* 
nearly  egg-fhaped,  ferrated  \  ftem  tree-like.— The 
whole  plant  has  a  narcotic  fmell  $  it  is  not  well  to 
ileep  under  its  lhade.  The  wood  is  hard,  tough,  and 
yellow.  It  is  commonly  made  into  lkewers  for  but¬ 
chers  j  tops  for  angling-rods  5  and  needles  for  weaving 
nets.  It  is  not  a  bad  wood  to  turn  in  the  lathe.  The 
inner  green  bark  is  purgative,  and  may  be  ufed  with 
advantage  where  acrid  purgatives  are  requifite.  In 
fmaller  dofes  it  is  diuretic,  and  has  done  eminent  fervice 

in  obftinate  glandular  obftruftions,  and  in  dropfies.  If 
ftieep  that  have  the  rot  are  placed  in  a  fituation  where 
they  can  get  at  the  bark  and  the  young  (hoots,  they 
will  foon  cure  themfelves.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
black,  dye.  The  leaves  are  purgative  like  the  bark, 
but  more  naufeous.  They  are  an  ingredient  in  feveral 
cooling  ointments.  If  turnip-cabbages,  fruit-trees  or 
corn,  which  are  fubjeft  to  blight  from  a  variety  of  in¬ 
fers,  are  whipped  with  the  green  leaves  and  branches 
of  elder,  the  infers  will  not  attack  them.  A  decoc¬ 
tion  of  the  flowers,  taken  internally,  is  faid  to  promote 
expeftoration  in  pleurifies.  If  the  flowers  are  frefli 

gathered 
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gathered  they  loofen  the  belly.  Externally  they  are 
ufed  in  fomentations  to  eafe  pain  and  abate  inflamma¬ 
tion.  Many  people  life  them  to  give  a  flavour  to  vine¬ 
gar.  They  are  fatal  to  turkeys.  A  rob  prepared  from 
the  berries  is  a  gentle  opener,  and  promotes  perfpira- 
tion.  The  juice  of  the  berries  is  employed  to  give  a 
red  colour  to  raifin  or  fugar  wines.  The  berries  are 
poifonous  to  poultry.  The  pith,  being  exceedingly 
light,  is  cut  into  balls  ufed  in  ele&rical  experiments. 
Sheep  eat  it  ;  horfes,  cows,  and  goats  refufe  it.  The 
aphis  fambuci  and  the  phalcena  ambucaria  are  found 
upon  it. 

570.  Spathelia. 

One  fpecies';  viz.  (implex.  Jamaica. 

571.  Staphylea,  or  Bladder-nut . 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz .  occidentalis,  pinnata,  trifolia. 
S.  Europe,  Virginia,  Jamaica. 

572.  Tamarix,  or  Tamarifk. 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  gallica,  fongarica,  germanica, 
articulata.  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Barbary. 

573.  Xylophylla,  or  Love-flower. 

Seven  fpecies  ;  viz.  longifolia,  latifolia,  arbufcula, 
falcata,  anguftifolia,  montana,  ramiflora.  Siberia,  Ja¬ 
maica,  Bahama  ifles. 

574.  Reichelia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  paluftris. 

575.  Salmasia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  racemofa.  Guiana. 

576.  Turner  a  \  or  Nettle-leaved  Ciflus. 

Nine  fpecies  ;  viz.  ulmifolia,  pumilea,  rupeflris,  fi- 
doides,  frutefcens,  rugofa,  ciftoides,  racemofa,  gujanen- 
fis.  Jamaica,  Martinico,  Guiana. 

577.  Telephium,  or  True  Orpine . 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  imperati,  oppofltifolium.  South 
of  France,  Italy,  Barbary. 

578.  CoRRIGIOLA,  or  Bafe  Knot-grafs. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  littoralis,  capenfis.  Germany, 
France,  Arabia. 

579.  PHARNACEUM. 

14  fpecies;  viz.  cerviana,  lineare,  teretifolium,  mi- 
crophyllum,  marginatum,  mollugo,  glomeratum,  ferpyl- 
li folium,  quadrangulare,  incanum,  albens,  dichotomum, 
diftichum,  cordifolium.  Ruflia,  Spain,  Afia,  Africa. 

580.  Alsine,  or  Chick-weed . 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  media,  fegetalis,  mucronata. 
S.  Europe,  Egypt. 

581.  Drypsis. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz,  fpinofa.  Italy,  Barbary. 

<;82.  Basella,  or  Malabar  Nightfnade.  . 

Five  fpecies  ;  viz.  rubra,  alba,  lucida,  cordifolia,  ve- 
ficaria.  Eaft  Indies,  China. 

583.  Sarothra,  or  Bafe  Gentian. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  gentianoides.  Virginia,  Penfyl- 
vania. 

584.  Portulacaria,  or  Purflane-freei 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  afra;  Africa. 

Order  IV.  TETRAGYNIA. 

585.  Parnassia,  or  Grafs  of  Barnaffus. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  *  paluftris.  Europe. 
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586.  Evolvulus. 

Seven  fpecies  ;  viz.  mammilarius,  gangeticus,  emar- 
ginatus,  alfmoides,  hirfutus,  linifolius,  fericeus.  Eaft 
Indies,  Jamaica. 

Order  V.  PENTAGYNI A. 

587.  Aralia,  or  Berry-bearing  Angelica . 

IO  fpecies  ;  viz.  arborea,  capitata,  cordata,  japoni- 
ca,  pentaphylla,  feiodaphyllum,  fpinofa,  chinenfis,  race¬ 
mofa,  nudicaulis.  China,  W.  Indies,  N.  America. 

588.  Glossopetalum. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  glabrum,  tomentofum,  Guiana. 

589.  STATICE,  or  Thrift ,  or  Sea-pink . 

37  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  armeria,  juniperifolia,  alliaeea, 
cephalotes,  graminifolia,  *  limonium,  gmelini,  fcoparia, 
latifolia,  oleeefolia,  incana,  auriculaefolia,  cordata,  fca- 
bra,  tetragona,  *  reticulata,  echiodes,  fpeciofa,  tatarica, 
echinus,  flexuofa,  purpurata,  longifolia,  minuta,  pe&i- 
nata,  fuffruticofa,  monopetala,  axillaris,  cylindrifolia, 
linifolia,  aurea,  ferulacea,  pruinofa,  finuata,  lobata, 
fpicata,  micronata.  Europe,  Barbary,  Canary,  Amer. 

*  S.  ftalk  limple,  with  a  head  of  flowers ;  leaves  ftrap -armeria* 
(haped. — It  is  much  lifed  in  gardens  as  an  edging  for 
borders,  and,  when  in  full  bloffom,  gives  a  glowing 

tinge  to  paftures  on  the  fea-ooaft.  Horfes  and  goats 
eat  it ;  (heep  are  not  fond  of  it. 

590.  Linum,  or  Flax . 

29  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  ufitatiflimum,  *  perenne,  vifeofum, 
hirfutum,  aquilinum,  narbonenfe,  reflexum,  *  tenuifo- 
lium,  felaginoides,  proftratum,  gallicum,  maritimum, 
alpinum,  auftriacum,  virginianum,  flavura,  monopeta- 
lum,  ftridum,  monogynum,  fuffruticofitfn,  arboreum, 
campanulatum,  africanum,  aethiopicum,  nodiflorum, 

*  catharticum,  *  radiola,  quadrifolium,  verticillatum, 

Europe,  Africa,  America. 

*  L.  cal.  and  capfules  dagger-pointed  ;  petals  fcol -ufitalijji* 
loped  ;  leaves  fpear-lhaped  ;  ftem  generally  folitary. —  mum » 
This  valuable  plant  originally  came  from  thofe  parts 

of  Egypt  which  are  expofed  to  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile.  The  feeds  yield,  by  expreflion  only,  a  large 
proportion  of  oil,  which  is  an  excellent  pe&oral,  as  is 
likewife  the  mucilaginous  infufron.  They  make  an 
eafy  and  ufeful  poultice  in  oafes  of  external  inflamma¬ 
tion  ;  and  they  are  the  food  of  feveral  fmall  birds. 

After  the  oil  is-  eXpreffed,  the  remaining  farinaceous 
part,  called  oil-cake ,  is  given  to  oxen,  who  foon  grow 
fat  upon  it.  The  oil  itfelf  differs  in  feveral  refpe&s  from 
other  exprefled  oils  ;  it  does  not  congeal  in  winter,  nor 
does  it  form  a  folid  foap  with  fixed  alkaline  falts  ;  and 
it  ads  more  powerfully  as  a  menftruum  upon  fulphure- 
ous  bodies.  When  heat  is  applied  during  the  expref- 
fion,  it  gets  a  yellowifh  colour,  and  a  peculiar -fmell. 

In  this  ftate  it  is  ufed  by  the  painters  and  the  varnifhers. 

The  fibres  of  the  ftem  are  man ufadured^into  linen, 
and  this  linen,  when  worn  to  rags,  is  made  into  paper. 

*  L.  leaves  oppofite,  egg-fpear-fhaped,  ftem  forked,  cathartic 
Cor.  pointed. — An  infufion  of  two  drams  or  more  of cum% 
the  dried  plant  is  an  excellent' purge,  and  has  been 

given  with  advantage  in  many  obftinate  rheumatifms. 

It  frequently  ads  as  a  diuretic.  Horfes,  (keep,  and 
goats  eat  it. 
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591.  Aldrovanda. 

Qqe  fpecies;  viz.  veficulofa.  Italy,  India. 

592.  Drosera,  or  Sun-dew . 

'TO  fpecies;  viz.  acaulis,  *  rotundifolia,  duneifolia, 
burmanni,  *  longifolia,  capenfis,  lufitanica,  ^cillifolia, 
peltata,  indica.  Europe,  Alia,  Africa,  America. 

*  D.  ftalks  from  the  root;  leaves  circular. — The 
whole  plant  is  acrid,  and  fufficiently  cauftic  to  erode 
the  fkin  ;  but  fome  ladies  know  how  to  mix  the  juice 
with  milk, To  as  to  make  it  an  innocent  and  fafe  appli¬ 
cation  to  remove  freckles  and  funburn.  The  juice  that 
exfudes  from  it  'Unmixed  will  deflroy  warts  and  corns. 
The  plant  has  the  fame  effe6l  upon  milk  as  the  pingui - 
cula  vulgaris ,  and  like  that  too  is  fuppofed  to  occalion 
the  rot  in  (beep.  The  four  coagulated  milk  of  the  Sy¬ 
rians,  called  leban  or  (even,  is  fuppofed  to  be  at  firft 
prepared  with  fome  plant  of  this  kind.  The  name  fun- 
dew  feems  to  be  derived  from  a  very  finking  circum- 
ftance  in  the  appearance  of  thefe  plants  ;  the  leaves 
are  fringed  with  hairs,  fupporting  fmall  drops  or  glo¬ 
bules  of  a  pellucid  liquor  like  dew,  which  continue 
even  in  the  hotteft  part  of  the  day  and  in  the  fullell 
expofure  to  the  fun.  Perhaps  the  acrimony  of  the 
plant  refides  in  this  fecreted  liquor. 


mufcofa,  pyramidalis,  columnaris,  hemifphrerica,  ale- 
oides,  capitella,  cotyledonis,  barbata,  ciliata,  thyrfiflora, 
fpicata,  lubulata,  alternifolia,  rubens,  cefpitofa,  minima, 
mofchata,  verticillaris,  expanfaj  dentata,  nudicaulis,  tec¬ 
ta,  cephalophora,  montana,  turrita,  alpeflris,  margina- 
ta,  tomentofi,  crenulata,  deltoidea,  orbicularis,  fparfa, 
dfffufa,  proflrata,  pellucida.  Switzerland,  Italy,  Cape, 
China. 


595.  Mahernia. 

Eight  fpecies  ;  viz.  verticillata,  pinnata,  pulchella, 
diffufa,  incifa,  glabrata,  heterophylla,  biferrata.  C.  of 
G.  Hope. 

596.  COMMERSONIA. 

One  fpecies;  viz.  echinata.  Otaheite. 


,  597.  Sibbaldia. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  procumbens,  eredla,  altaica. 
Siberia,  Alps  in  Europe. 


Order  VI.  DECAGYNIA. 


598.  SCHEFFLERA. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  digita.  South  Sea  ifles. 


Order  VII.  POLYGYNIA. 


593.  Gischia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  pharnacioides.  E.  Indies. 

594.  Crassula,  or  Lejfer  Orpine . 

71  fpecies  ;  viz.  coccinea,  cymofa,  flava,  pubefcens, 
pruinofa,  fcabra,  corallina,  veftita,  argentea,  perfoliata, 
perforata,  fruticulofa,  ramofa,  mollis,  tetragona,  muri- 
cata,  imbricata,  obvallata,  cultrata,  obliqua,  fpathula- 
ta,  pun&ata,  marginalis,  cordata,  la&ea,  arborefcens, 
rupeftris,  pinnata,  fpinofa,  retroflexa,  lineolata,  cen- 
tauroides,  dichotoma,  glomerata,  pulchella,  flrigofa, 


599.  Myosurus,  or  Moufe-taiL 
One  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  minimus.  Europe. 

600.  Zanthormiza. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  apiifolia. 


In  the  clafs  Pet  an  dr  la  are 

325  Genera,  including  2537  Species,  of  which  168 
are  found  in  Britain.  * 


CLASSIS  VI. 

HEXANDRIA. 

Ordo  I.  MONOGYNIA. 

Se£t.  I.  F lores  calyculati ,  calyce  corollaque  inJlrttBiy 
'  ahfque  fpathis . 

602.  Bromelia.  Cor.  3  partita.  Cal.  3-partitus, 
fuperus.  Bacca. 

603.  Pitcairnia.  Cor.  3-partita.  Cal.  3-partitus, 
femifuperus.  Capfula. 

604.  Tillandsia.  Cor.  3-petala.  Cal.  3-partitus, 
inferus.  Sem.  comofa. 

606.  Bu^vfANNiA.  Cor.  3-petala.  Gal.  i-phyllus, 
inferus,  triquetro-alatus,  coloratus. 

607.  Tradescantia.  Cor.  3-petala.  Cal.  3-phyl- 
lus,  inferus.  Eilamenta  barbata. 

686.  Stephania.  #Cor.  4-petaIa.  Cal.  2-lobus. 
Germ,  pedicellatum. 


CLASS  VI. 

HEXANDRIA. 

Order  I.  MONOGYNIA. 

Sea.  I.  Flowers  double  calyxed,  furni/bed  with  6 
calyx  and  corolla,  and  without  Jheaths . 

B.  Cor.  3-partite.  Cal.  3-partite,  fuperior.  A 
berry, 

P.  Cor.  3-partite.  Cal.  3-partite,  half  fuperior.  A 
capfule. 

T,  Cor.  3-petalous.  Cal.  3-partite,  inferior.  Seeds 
hairy. 

B.  Cor.  3-petalous,  Cal.  1  leaf,  inferior,  three- 
fquare,  winged,  coloured. 

T.  Cor.  3-petalous.  Cal.  ^leaved,  inferior.  Fila¬ 
ments  bearded. 

S.  Cor.  4-petaIous.  Cal.  2-lobed.  Germen  on  a 
pedicle.  v 
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690.  FraNKENIA.  Cor.  ^petala.  Cal.  i-phyllus, 
inferus.  Capf.  i-locularis,  polyfperma. 

675.  CossiGNEA.  Cor.  5-petala.  Cal.  5-partitus, 
Capf.  3-Iocularis. 

684.  Loranthus.  Cor.  6-partita.  Cal.  margo 
fuperus.  Bacca  i-fperma. 

687.  Hillia.  Cor.  6-fida.  Cal.  6-phyllus,  fuperus. 
Frudus  2- 1  ocularis,  poiyfpermus. 

685.  Schradera.  Cor.  6-fida,  Cal.  truncatus. 
Bacca  polyfperma. 

Duroia.  Cor.  6-partita.  Cal.  truncatus.  Po- 
mum. 

671.  Richardia.  Cor.  6-fida.  Cal.  6-fidus,  fupe¬ 
rus.  Sem.  3,  nuda. 

665.  Tacca.  Cor.  6  petala.  Cal.  6-partitus.  Bac¬ 
ca  infera. 

676.  Barbacentia.  ,  Cor.  6-petala.  Cal.  6-denta- 
tus.  Filamenta  dentata.  Capfula. 

677.  Berberis.  Cor.  6-petala.  Cal.  6-phyllus, 
inferus.  Bacca  2-fperma. 

644.  Leontice.  Cor.  6-petala.  Cal.  6-phyllus, 
inferus.  Bacca  inflata,  fupera. 

679.  NanDINA.  Cor.  6-petala.  Cal.  polyphyllus, 
imbricatus.  Bacca  2rfperma. 

674.  Prinos.  '  Cor.  6-fida.  Cal.  6-fidus,  inferus. 
Bacca  6-fperma. 

678.  Psathura.  Cor.  6-fida.  Cal.  6-dentatus. 
Pomum  6-loculare. 

689.  Canarina.  Cor.  6-fida.  Cal.  6-phyllus,  fupe¬ 
rus.  Capf.  6-locularis. 

673.  Achras.  Cor.  12-fida.  Cal.  6-phyllus,  in¬ 
ferus.  Bacca  1 2-fperma. 

683.  Capura.  Cor.  12-fida.  Cal.  nullus.  Ger- 
men  fuperum.  Bacca. 

f  Chlora  imperfoKata .  Port/andia  hexandra .  Lythra 
aliquot .  Fumaria,  Cucullaria . 

Se£t.  II.  Flores  calyculati ,  calyce y  corolla y  fpathifque 
injlruEti . 

666.  Corypha.  Cor.  3-partita.  Cal.  3-phyllus. 
Drupa. 

667.  Licoala.  Cor.  3-partita.  Cal.  3-partitus. 
Nedar.  fertiforme.  Drupa. 

608.  Mnasium.  Cor.  3-dentata.  Cal.  5-partit. 
Spatha  2-valvis.  Antherse  foliaceae. 

Se£t.  III.  Flores  fpathacei  glumaceu 

60 1.  Urania.  Cor.  fupera  3-petala.  Spathse  al- 
ternae. 

610.  HiEMANTHUS.  Cor.  fupera,  6-partita.  In- 
volucrum  polyphyllum,  maximum.. 

613.  Leucoium.  Cor.  fupera,  6-petala,  campanu¬ 
la.  Stamina  aequalia. 

614.  Strumaria.  Cor.  6-petala,  plana. 

612.  Galanthus.  Cor.  fupera,  6-petala.  Nedar. 
campanulatum,  extra  ftamina. 

617.  Pancratium.  Cor.  fupera,  6-petala.  Neda- 
riu  n  campanulatum,  ftaminibus  terminatum. 

622.  Amaryllis.  Cor.  fupera,  6-petala,  irregu¬ 
laris.  Stam.  incequalia,  declinata. 

618.  CIrinum.  Cor.  fupera,  6-fida,  bafi  tubulofa. 
Stam.  diftantia,  fauci  inferta. 
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F.  Cor.  3  petals.  Cal.  1  leaf,  inferior.  Capf.  1 
cell,  many  feeds. 

C. ' Cor.  5  petals.  Cal.  5-partite.  Capf.  3 -celled*. 

L.  Cor.  6-partite.  Cal.  border  luperior.  Berry  1 
feed. 

H.  Cor.  6  cleft.  Cal.  6-leaved,  fuperior.  Fruit  2- 
celled,  many  feeds. 

S.  Cor.  6-cleft.  Cal.  lopped.  A  berry  with  many 
feeds. 

D.  Cor.  6-partite.  Cal.  lopped.  An  apple. 

R.  Cor.  6-cleft.  Cal..  6  cleft,  fuperior,  3  naked 
feeds. 

T.  Cor.  6  petals.  Cal.  6-partite.  Berry  inferior. 

B.  Cor.  6  petals.  Cal.  6-toothed.  Filaments  tooth¬ 
ed.  A  capfule. 

B.  Cor.  6  petals.  Cal.  6-leaved,  inferior.  Berry 
2-feeded. 

L.  Cor.  6  petals.  Cal.  6-leaved,  inferior.  Berry 
inflated,  fuperior. 

N.  Cor.  6  petals.  Cal.  many-leaved,  tiled.  Berry 
with  2  feeds. 

P.  Cor.  6-cleft.  Cal.  6-cleft,  inferior.  Berry  6 
feeds. 

P.  Cor.  6-cleft.  Cal.  6-toothed.  A  6-celled  apple. 

*#  C.  Cor.  6  cleft.  Cal.  6-leaved,  fuperior.  Capf. 
6-celled. 

A.  Cor.  1 2-cleft.  Cal.  6-leaved,  inferior.  Berry 
1 2-feeded. 

C.  Cor.  6- cleft.  No  calyx-,  Germen  fuperior* 

Berry. 


Se&.  II.  Double  calyxed  flowers  >  firnijhed  with  a 
corolla  and Jheaths, 

C.  Cor.  3-partite.  Cal.  3-leaved.  A  drupe. 

L.  Cor.  3-partite.  Cal.  3-partite.  Nedary  gar- 
land-fhaped.  A  drupe. 

M.  Cor.  3-toothed.  Cal.-  3-partite.  Sheath  2- 
valved.  Anthers  leafy. 

Seft.  III.  Flowers  Jheathed  hufked . 

U.  Cor.  fuperior,  3-petaled.  Sheaths  alternate. 

H.  Cor.  fuperior,  6-partite.  The  involucrum  many* 
leaved,  very  large. 

L.  Cor.  fuperior,  6-petaled,  bell-fhaped.  Stamens  v 
equal. 

S.  Cor.  6-petalfed,  flat. 

G.  Cor.  fuperior,  6-petaled.  Nedary  bell-fhaped,' 
without  the  ftamens. 

P.  Cor.  fuperior,  6-petaled.  Nedary  bell-fhaped, 
ending  with  ftamens. 

A.  Cor.  fuperior,  6-petaled,  irregular.  The  fta- 
men§  unequal,  bending. 

C.  Cor.  fuperior,  6- cleft,  tubular  at  the  bafe.  Sta^ 
mens  diftant,  inferted  in  the  mouth, 

621, 
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621.  CYRTAOTHUS.  Cor.  fupera,  6-fida,  clavata. 
Filamenta  fimplicia. 

620.  Eustephia.  Cor.  fupera,  6-fida,  tubulofa. 
Filamenta  tricufpidata. 

619.  Agapanthus.  Cor.  infera,  6-fida,  infundibu- 
'liformis,  regularis. 

609.  PoNTEDERIA.  Cor.  infera,  6-fida,  ringens. 

624.  Bulbocodium.  Cor.  infera,  6-petala;  ungui- 
bus  longiffirais  flaminiferis. 

615.  Tulbagia.  Cor.  infera,  6-petala  ;  tribus  in- 
ferioribus.  Nedlarium  cylindricum  extus  petaliferum. 

626.  Allium.  Cor.  infera,  6-petala.  Petala  ovata, 
feflilia.  ^ 

636.  Curculigo.  Cor.  infera,  6-petala.  Styl.  3- 
partitus. 

625.  Aphyllanthes.  Cor.  infera,  6-petala.  Spa- 
thae  dimidiatae,  glumofae. 

61 1.  Massonia.  Cor.  infera,  6-partita.  Stem.  ne£l. 
inferta. 

637.  Hypoxis.  Cor.  fupera,  6-petala.  Spathae 
glumaceae. 

Se£t.  IV.  Fiores  tiudu 

605.  Xerophyta.  Cor.  6-partita  fupera.  Stigma 
elavatum. 

661.  Alstroemeria.  Cor.  fupera,  6-petala,  un- 
guibus  tubulofis. 

655.  Lanaria.  Cor.  fupera,  6-fida,  fubcampanu- 
4ata. 

662.  Hemerocallis.  Cor.  infera,  6-partita.  Stam. 
declinata. 

660.  Agave.  Cor.  fupera,  6-fida,  limbo  ereflo,  fi* 
lamentis  brevior. 

635.  Gethyllis.  Cor.  fupera,  6-partita.  Bacca 
clavata,  polyfperma. 

659.  Aloe.  Cor.  infera,  6-fida.  Filam.  recepta- 
eulo  inferta. 

657.  AletriS.  Cor.  infera,  6-fida,  rugofa.  Sta¬ 
mina  fauci  inferta. 

656.  Voltheimia.  Cor.  infera,  6-fida.  Stamina 
corollae  bafi  inferta. 

650.  Polyanthes.  Cor.  infera,  6-fida,  tubo  cur- 
vato. 

649.  Convallaria.  Cor.  infera,  6-fida.  Bacca 
itrifperma. 

648.  Sanseviera.  Cor.  6-partita.  Bacca  i-fper- 
ma. 

652.  Hyacinthus.  Cor.  infera,  6-fida,  fubcampa- 
nulata.  Stamina  receptaculo  inferta. 

651. DRIMIA.  Cor.  infera,  6-fida,  campannlata.  Sta¬ 
mina  tubo  corollae  inferta. 

623.  MilLEa.  Cor.  infera,  6-fida,  infundibulif. 
Germen  pedicellatum. 

642.  Asphodelus.  Cor.  infera,  6-partita.  Ne£la- 
rii  valvulis  6  flaminiferis. 

629.  Eucomis.  Cor.  infera,  6-partita,  perfiftens. 
Filament^  ne&ario  adnata. 

642.  Anthericum.  Cor.  infera,  6-petala,  plana. 

’  681.  EnaRGEA.  Cor.  infera,  6-petala,  petalis  al- 
'terne  bafi  biglandulofis. 

653.  PHORMIUM.  Cor.  infera, 6-petala,  inaequalis. 
Capf.  triquetra. 

654.  Lachenaha.  Cor.  infera,  6-petala?  inaequalis. 
Capf.  trialata. 


A  N  Y.  Hexandria, 

C.  Cor.  fuperior,  6- cleft,  club-fhaped.  Filaments 
undivided. 

E.  Cor.  fuperior,  6-xleft,  tubular.  Filaments  3- 
pointed. 

A.  Cor.  inferior,  6-cleft,  funnel -fhaped,  regular. 

P.  Cor.  inferior,  6-cleft,  gaping. 

B.  Cor.  inferior,  6-petaled,  with  very  long  claws 
bearing  the  flamens. 

T.  Cor.  inferior,  6-petals  ;  three  inferior.  A  cylin¬ 
drical  ne&ary  without,  beating  the  petals. 

A.  Cor.  inferior,  6-petaled.  Petals  oval,  fitting. 

C.  Cor.  inferior,  6-petaled.  Style  3 -partite. 

A.  Cor.  inferior,  6-petaled.  Sheaths  extending 
half  round,  hufky. 

M.  Cor.  inferior,  6-partite.  Stamens  inferted  in  a 
nedtary. 

H.  Cor.  fuperior,  6-petaled.  Sheaths  hufky. 

Se£t.  IV.  Flowers  naked L 

X.  Cor.  6-partite  fuperior.  Stigma  club-fhaped. 

A.  Cor.  fuperior,  6-petaled,  with  tubular  claws. 

L.  Cor.  fuperior,  6-cleft,  nearly  bell-fhaped. 

H.  Cor.  inferior,  6-partite.  Stamens  bent. 

A.  Cor.  fuperior,  6*cleft,  with  an  eredl  border  fhort* 
er  than  the  filaments. 

G.  Cor.  fuperior,  6-partite.  Berry  club-fhaped, 
many-feeded. 

A.  Cor.  inferior,  6-cleft.  Filaments  inferted  in  the 
receptacle.  .  , 

A.  Cor.  inferior,  6-cleft,  wrinkled.  Stamens  infert¬ 
ed  in  the  mouth. 

V.  Cor.  inferior,  6-cleft.  Stamens  inferted  in  the 
bafe  of  the  corolla. 

P.  Cor.  inferior,  6-cleft,  with  a  crooked  tube. 

C.  Cor.  inferior,  6-cleft.  Berry  3-feeded. 

S.  Cor.  inferior,  6-partite.  Berry  1  deeded. 

H.  Cor.  inferior,  6-cleft,  nearly  bell-fhaped.  Sta¬ 
mens  inferted  in  the  receptacle. 

D.  Cor.  inferior,  6-cleft.  Bell-fhaped.  Stamens  in¬ 
ferted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla. 

M.  Cor.  inferior,  6-cleft,  funnel-fhaped.  Germen 
on  a  pedicle. 

A.  Cor.  inferior,  6-cleft.  Nedlaries  with  6  valves, 
bearing  the  flamens. 

E.  Cor.  inferior,  6-partite,  permanent.  Filaments 
connedled  with  the  nedlary. 

A.  Cor.  inferior,  6  petals,  flat. 

E.  Cor.  inferior,  6  petals,  the  petals  alternately  bi* 
glandular  at  the  bafe. 

P.  Cor.  inferior,  6  petals,  unequal.  Capf.  with  3 
flat  fides. 

L.  Cor.  inferior,  6  petals,  unequal.  Capf.  3-winged. 

‘  63* 
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*  639.  Orxithogalum.  Cor.  infera,  6  petala.  Fi- 
lam.  alternis  ball  dilatatis. 

638.  Eriospermum.  Cor.  Infera,  6-petala.  Filam. 
laneeolata.  Sem.  lanata. 

*  640.  Scilla.  Cor.  infera,  6-petala,  decidua.  Filam. 
filiformia. 

641.  Cyanella.  Cor.  infera,  6-petala)  petalis  ex* 
terioribus  propendentibus. 

682.  Philesia.  Cor.  infera,  6-petala,  tribus  inte* 
rioribus  duplo  longioribus. 

680.  Lindera.  Cor.  infera,  6-petala.  Capf.  2-I0- 
cularis. 

647.  Dracaena.  Cor. -infera,  6-petala.  Bacca  3- 
fperma. 

*  646.  Asparagus.  Cor.  infera,  6-petala.  Bacca 
6-fperma. 

645.  Pollia.  Cor.  infera,  6-petala.  Bacca  poly* 
fperma. 

631.  Gloriosa.  Cor.  infera,  6-petala,  reflexa, 
caudata. 

630.  Uvulari a.  Cor.  infera,  6-petala,  bafi  fovea 
ne<5larifera  ;  ere&a. 

*  628.  Fritillaria.  Cor.  infera,  6-petala,  bafi  fovea 
ne&arifera  ;  ovata. 

627.  Lilium.  Cor.  infera,  6-petala  )  petalis  bafi 
canaliculato-tubulofis. 

*  633.  Tulipa.  Cor.  infera,  6-petala,  campanulata. 
Stylus  o. 

658.  Yucca.  Cor.  infera,  6-petala,  patens.  Sty¬ 
lus  o. 

634.  Albuca.  Cor.  infera,  6-petala,  3  exteriori- 
bus  patulis,  3  interioribus  conniventibus.  Stigma  cinc- 
tum  cufpidibus  3. 

Se£h  V.  Flores  incompletu 

66 4.  Orontium.  Spadix  multiflorus.  Follic.  1- 
fpermus. 

*  663.  Acorus.  Spadix  multiflorus.  Capf.  3-locu- 
laris. 

669*  Calamus.  Cal.  6-phyllus.  Peric.  retrorfum 
imbricatum,  l-fpermum. 

*  670.  Juncus.  Cal.  6-phyllus.  Capf.  i-locularis. 
668.  Thrinax.  Cal.  6-dentatus.  Drupa. 

*  691*  Peplis.  Cal.  1 2- fid  us.  Capf.  2-locularis. 

'  Sea.  VI.  Gramina . 

693.  B  ambus  a.  Cal.  o.  Cor.  2-valvis. 

692.  Gahnia.  Cal.  i-valv.  Cor.  2-valvis. 

694.  Ehrharta.  Cal.  2-valv.  Cor.  duplex. 

Ordo  II.  DIGYNIA. 

679.  Falkia.  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor.  1  -petala. 
Sem.  4. 

698.  Atraphaxis.  Cal.  2-phyllus.  Cor.  a-petala. 
Sem.  compreffum. 

696.  Nectris.  Cal.  6-partit.  Cor.  o.  Capf.  2, 
polyfpermae. 

695.  Oryza.  Gluma  i-flora.  Cor.  2-glumis.  Sem.  j, 

oblongum.  * 

f  Lcerjia  hexandria .  Ehrhartce  nonnullce . 
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*  O.  Cor.  inferior,  6  petals.  The  alternate  filaments 
dilated  at  the  bafe. 

E.  Cor.  inferior,  6  petals.  Filaments  fpear-fhaped. 
Seeds  woolly. 

*  S.  Cor.  inferior,  6  petals,  deciduous.  Filam.  thread- 
fhaped. 

C.  Cor.  inferior,  6  petals)  outer  petals  hanging 
over. 

P.  Cor.  inferior,  6  petals,  the  three  inner  of  a  double 
length. 

L.  Cor.  inferior,  6  petals.  Capf.  2- celled. 

D.  Cor.  inferior,  6  petals.  A  berry,  3-feeded. 

*  A.  Cor.  inferior,  6  petals.  A  berry,  6  -feeded. 

P.  Cor.  inferior,  6  petals.  Berry  many-feeded. 

G.  Cor.  inferior,  6  petals  bent  back,  tailed. 

1 

U.  Cor.  inferior,  6  petals,  with  a  honey-bearing  hol¬ 
low  at  the  bafe,  ere6h 

*  F.  Cor.  inferior,  6  petals,  with  a  honey-bearing  hol¬ 
low  at  the  bafe,  oval. 

L.  Cor.  inferior,  6  petals,  the  petals  tubular-chan^ 
nelled  at  the  bafe. 

*  T.  Cor,  inferior,  6  petals,  bell-fhaped.  No  ftyle, 

Y.  Cor.  inferior,  6  petals,  expanding..  No  ftyle. 

A.  Cor.  inferior,  6  petals,  the  3  outer  open,  the 
three  inner  converging.  The  fligma  furrounded  by 
3  prickles. 

Seft.  V.  Incomplete  Flowers. 

O.  Sheathed  fruit-ftalk  many-flowered.  Air-bag 
I -feeded. 

*  A.  Sheathed  fruit-ftalk,  many-flowered.  Capf.  3- 
celled. 

C.  Cal.  6-leaved.  Seed-vefTel  tiled  backwards.  One 
feed. 

*  J-  Cal.  6-leaved.  Capf.  i-celled. 

T.  Cal.  6-toothed.  A  drupe. 

*  Cal.  1 2-cleft.  Capf.  2-celled. 

Sea.  VI.  GraJJes. 

B.  No  cal.  Cor.  2-valved. 

G.  Cal.  i-valved.  Cor.  2-valved. 

E.  Cal.  2-valved.  Cor.  double. 

Order  II.  DIGYNIA. 

\ 

F.  Cal.  5-partite.  Cor.  i-petal.  Seeds  4, 

A.  Cal.  2-leaved.  Cor.  2-petaled.  Seed  com- 
prefled. 

N.  Cal.  6-partite.  No  cor.  Capf.  2,  many-feeded. 

O.  A  hulk,  1 --flowered.  Cor.  with  2  hulks.  One 
oblong  feed. 
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Ordo  III.  TRIGYNIA. 

Sett.  I.  Flores  inferu 

703.  Wurmbea.  Cor.  6-fida,  tubulofa. 

*  707.  Colchicum.  Cal.  fpatha.  Cor.  6-petaloidea. 

704.  Melakthium.  Cal.  o.  Cor.  6-petala,  peta- 
lis  ftaminiferis. 

705.  Medeola.  Cal.  o.  Cor.  6-petala.  Bacca 
3-cocca. 

708.  Helonias.  Cal.  o.  Cor.  6-petala.  Capf. 
3  locul. 

706.  Trillium.  Cal.  3-phyllus.  Cor.  3-petala. 
Bacca  3 -locul. 

*  702.  Triglochin.  Cal.  3-phyllus.  Cor.  tripeta- 
la.  Capf.  bafi  dehifcens. 

*  669.  Rumex.  Cal.  3-phyllus.  Cor.  3-petala.  Sem,  I, 
triquetrum. 

701.  Scheuchzeria.  Cal.  6-phyllus.  Cor.  o. 
Capf.  3,  ifpermse. 

-j-  Xylophylla  latifolia. 

Sett.  II.  Flores  fuperu 

700.  Flagellaria.  Cal.  6-phyllus.  Cor.  o.  Pe- 
ricarpium  i-fpermum. 

Ordo  IV.  HEXAGYNIA. 

7ro.  Damosonium.  Spatha.  Cal.  5-partit.  Cor. 
3-petala.  Bacca  io-locul. 

706.  Wendlandia.  Cal.  6-phyl.  Cor.  6-petala. 
Capf.  6,  monofpermse. 

Ordo  V.  POLYGYNIA. 

*  71 1.  Alisma.  Cal.  3-phyllus.  Cor.  3-petala.  Pe¬ 
ricarp.  plura.. 


ANY.  Hexandria 

Order  III.  TRIGYNIA. 

Sett.  I.  Flowers  inferior . 

W.  Cor.  6-cleft,  tubular. 

*  C.  Cal.  a  (heath.  Cor.  6-petaled. 

M.  No  cal.  Cor.  6-petaled,  with  petals  bearing 
the  ftamens. 

M.  No  cal.  Cor.  6-petaled.  A  berry  3-celled. 

H.  No  cal.  Cor.  6-petaled.  Capf.  3-celled. 

T.  Cal.  3-leaved.  Cor.  3-petaled.  Berry  3-celled. 

*  T.  Cal.  3-leaved.  Cor.  3-petalous.  Capf.  opening 
at  the  bafe. 

*  R.  Cal.  3-leaved.  Cor.  3-petaled.  Seed  1,  trian* 
gular. 

S.  Cal.  6-leaved.  No  cor.  Capf.  3,  i-feeded. 


Sett.  II.  Flowers  fuperior . 

F.  Cal.  6-leaved.  No  cor.  Seed-veffel  with  1  feed. 


Order  IV.  HEXAGYNIA. 

D.  A  (heath.  Cal.  5-partite.  Cor.  3-petaled. 
Berry  10-celled. 

W.  Cal.  6-leaved,  Cor.  6-petaled.  Capf.  6,  1- 
feeded. 

Order  V.  POLYGYNIA. 

*  A.  Cal.  3-leaved.  Cor.  3  petals.  Several  feed- 
vefiels. 


Order  I.  MONOGYNIA. 

601.  Urania. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  fpeciofa.  Ifle  of  Madagafcar. 

602.  Bromelia,  or  Fine-apple,  Ananas . 

IO  fpecies  *,  viz.  ananas,  pinguin,  karatas,  lingulata, 
bratteata,  paniculigera,  chryfantha,  nudicaulis,  humilis, 
acanga.  W.  Indies,  S.  America. — The  ananas  is  the 
mod  grateful  of  all  the  tropical  fruits.  It  requires  a 
very  powerful  heat  for  its  cultivation  in  hot-houfes. 

603.  PlTCAIRNIA. 

Three  fpecies  *,  viz.  bromeliaefolia,  anguftifolia,  lati- 
folia.  Jamaica,  Santa  Cruz. 

604.  Tillandsia. 

16  fpecies  \  viz.  utriculata,  ferrata,  lingulata,  tenui- 
folia,  flexuofa,  fetacea,  paniculata,  fafciculata,  nutans, 
polyftachya,  monoftachya,  pruinofa,  canefcens,  angufti¬ 
folia,  recurvata,  ufneoides.  N.  Amer.  Jamaica. 

3 


605.  Xerophyta. 

One  fpecies ;  viz.  pinifolia.  Ifle  of  Madagafcar. 

606.  Burmannia. 

One  fpecies  \  viz.  difticha,  biflora.  Ceyl.  Virg. 

607.  TraDEScantia,  or  Virginian  Spider-wort . 

17  fpecies  5  viz.  virginica,  craflifolia,  ereRa,  zano- 
nia,  difcolor,  malabarica,  nervofa,  divaricata,  genicu- 
lata,  monandra,  multiflora,  cordifolia,  procumbens, 
axillaris,  formofa, ,  criftata,  papilionacea.  Virginia, 
Maryland,  E.  and  W.  Indies. 

608.  Mnastum. 

One  fpecies  5  viz.  paludofum.  Guiana. 

609.  PoNTEDERIA. 

Six  fpecies ;  viz.  rotundifolia,  azurea,  vaginalis,  1L 
mofa,  cordata,  haftata.  E.  and  W.  Indies. 

610.  H^manthus,  or  Blood  flower. 

14  fpecies  *,  viz.  coccineus,  coaiRatus,  puniceus, 
multiflorus,  tigrinus,  quadrivalvis,  pubefcens,  ciliaris, 

albiflo3? 
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albiflos,  toxiearius,  lanceaefolius,  carinatus,  pumilis,  fpi- 
ralis.  Africa. 

6 ii.  Massonia. 

Four  fpecies  $  viz.  latifolia,  anguftifolia,  undulata, 
echinata.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

612.  Galanthus,  or  Snow-drop . 

One  fpecies ;  viz.  *  nivalis.  South  of  Europe. 

613.  Leucoium.  or  Greater  Snow-drop . 

Three  fpecies  \  viz.  *  vernum,  *\seftivum,  autum- 
nale.  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Cape. 

614.  Strumaria. 

Six  fpecies  ;  viz.  linguaefolia,  truncata,  rubella,  un¬ 
dulata,  anguilifolia,  filifolia. 

615.  Tulbagia. 

Two  fpecies  \  viz.  alliacea,  cepacea.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

616.  Narcissus,  or  Daffodil \ 

17  fpecies*,  viz.  *poeticus,  incomparabilis,  *  pfeudo- 
narciffus,  bicolor,  minor,  mofchatus,  triandrus,  orien- 
talis,  trilobus,  odoru:',  *  biflorus,  calathinus,  tazetta, 
dubius,  bulbocodium,  ferotinus,  jonquilla.  South  of 
Europe,  Levant. 

617.  Pancratium,  or  Sea-daffodil ’. 

11  fpecies  j  viz.  zeylanicum,  mexicanum,  humile, 
caribaeum,  maritimum,  fragrans,  littorale,  fpcciofum, 
amoenum,  illyricum,  amboinenfe.  S.  Europe,  America. 
E.  and  W.  Indies. 

618.  Crinum,  or  Afphodel  Lily . 

Five  fpecies  5  viz.  afiaticum,  americanum,  erubefeens, 
bradeatum,  nervofum.  Alia,  Africa,  America. 

619.  Agapanthus,  or  African  Blue- lily. 

Two  fpecies  j  viz.  umbellatus,  enfifolius.  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

620.  Eustephia. 

One  fpecies  $  viz.  coccinea. 

621.  Cyrtanthus. 

Three  fpecies  •  viz.  anguftifolius,  ventricofus,  obli- 
mus.  Guiana. 

622.  Amaryllis,  or  Lily-daffodil . 

38  fpecies ;  viz.  lutea,  pumilio,  bubifpatha,  tubi- 
flora,  atamafeo,  maculata,  chilenfis,  clavata,  formofif- 
iima,  reginse,  purpurea,  linearis,  equeftris,  reticulata, 
tatarica,  belladonna,  vittata,  falcata,  ornata,  longifo- 
lia,  montana,  zeylanica,  revoluta,  latifolia,  aurea,  ori- 
entalis,  farnienfis,  marginata,  curvifolia,  kindulata,  ra- 
diata,  humilis,  flexuofa,  radula,  ftriata,  crifpa,  ftellaris, 
cafpia.  S.  Europe,  Cape,  E.  Indies,  America. 

623.  Millea. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  biflora. 

624.  Bulbocodium,  or  Mount ain-faffr on. 

One  fpecies  \  viz.  vernum.  Spain. 

625.  Aphyllantiies. 

One  fpecies  j  viz.  monfpelienfis.  Montpelier, 

626.  Allium,  or  Gar  lick. 

53  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  ampeloprafum,  porrum,  lineare, 
fuaveolens,  deflexum,  rotundum,  vidorialis,  fubhirfutum, 
magicum,  obliquum,  ramofum,  tataricum,  rofeum, 
*  fativura,  fcorodoprafum,  *  arenarium,  *  carinatum, 
fplirerocephalon,  parviflorum,  pallafii,  defeendens,  mo- 
fchatum,  flavum,  pallens,  paniculatum,  *  vineale,  *  ole- 
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raceum,  nutans,  afcalonicum,  fenefeens,  illyricum,  odo- 
rum,  inodorum,  angulofuto,  ftriatum,  narcifliflorum, 
pedemontanum,  nigrum,  canadenfe,  *  urfinum,  clu- 
iianum,  triquetrum,  cepa,  moly,  tricoccum,  fiftulofnm, 

*  fchoenoprafum,  fibiricum,  ftellerianum,  capillare,  te- 
nuiflimum,  gracile,  chamce-moly.  Europe,  N.  Ameri¬ 
ca,  Jamaica. 

*  A.  umbel  globular  j  ftamens  3-pointed,  petals  rough  ampelo* 
on  the  heel. — This  is  eaten  along  with  other  pot-herbs .prafum. 

It  communicates  its  flavour  to  the  milk  and  butter  of 

cows  that  eat  it. 

*  A.  filaments  undivided  $  leaves  femi-cylindrical,  oleraceunu 
rough  furrowed  underneath  \  (leaves  not  rough.)— The 

tender  leaves  are  very  commonly  boiled  in  foups,  or 
fried  with  other  herbs.  Cows,  goats,  (heep,  and  fwine, 
eat  it. 

*  A.  flalk  3-fquare  }  leaves  fpear-fhaped  on  leaf-flalks \urfinunh 
umbel  flat- topped. — An  infufion  of  this  plant  in  brandy 

is  efteemed  a  good  remedy  for  the  gravel.  Other 
plants  growing  near  it  do  not  flourifh.  Cows  eat  it 
in  the  fpring  when  grafs  is  fcarce ;  but  it  communicates 
an  offenfive  flavour  to  the  milk  and  butter. 

*  A.— The  roots  of  this  plant,  which  is  the  proper  gar -fativum* 
lick,  are  of  an  irregularly  roundifh  fhape,  with  feveral 

fibres  at  the  bottom  ;  each  root  is  compofed  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  leffer  bulbs,  called  cloves  of  garlick,  enclofed  in 
one  common  membranaceous  coat,  and  eafily  feparated 
from  each  other.  All  the  parts  of  this  plant,  but  more 
efpecially  the  roots,  have  a  ftrong  offenfive  fmell,  and 
an  acrimonious,  almofl:  cauftic,  tafte.  The  root  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  fkin  inflames  and  often  exulcerates  the  part. 

Its  fmell  is  extremely  penetrating  and  diffufive.  When 
the  root  is  applied  to  the  feet,  its  feent  is  foon  difeover- 
able  in  the  breath  }  and  when  taken  internally  its  fmell 
is  communicated  to  the  urine,  or  the  matter  of  an  iffue, 
and  perfpires  through  the  pores  of  the  fkin. 

This  pungent  root  Warms  and  ftimulates  the  folids, 
and  attenuates  tenacious  juices.  Hence  in  cold  leuco- 
phlegmatic  habits,  it  proves  a  powerful  expedorant, 
diuretic,  and,  if  the  patient  be  kept  warm,  fudorific  5 
it  has  alfo  been  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  an  emmena- 
gogue.  In  catarrhous  diforders  of  the  breafl,  flatulent 
colics,  hyfterical  and  other  difeafes,  proceeding  from 
laxities  of  the  folids,  it  has  generally  good  effeds ;  it 
has  likewife  been  found  ferviceable  in  many  hydropic 
cafes.  Sydenham  relates,  that  he  has  feen  the  dropfy 
cured  by  the  ufe  of  garlick  alone  5  he  recommends  it 
chiefly  as  a  warm  {lengthening  medicine  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  difeafe. 

Garlick  is  with  fome  alfo  a  favourite  remedy  in  the 
cure  of  intermittents  5  and  it  has  been  faid  to  have 
fometimes  fucceeded  in  obflinate  quartans  after  the 
Peruvian  bark  had  failed,  particularly  when  taken  to 
the  extent  of  one  or  two  cloves  daily  in  a  glafs  of 
brandy  or  other  fpirits.  The  liberal  ufe  of  garlick, 
however,  is  apt  to  occafion  headachs,  flatulencies,  thirft, 
febrile  heats,  inflammatory  diftempers,  and  fometimes 
difeharges  of  blood  from  the  hoemorrhoidal  veflels. 

In  hot  bilious  conftitutions,  where  there  is  already 
a  degree  of  irritation,  and  where  there  is  reafon  to  fuf- 
ped  an  unfound  {late  of  the  vifeera,  this  {Emulating  me¬ 
dicine  is  manifeftly  improper,  and  never  fails  to  aggra¬ 
vate  the  diftemper. 

The  moft  commodious  form  of  taking  garlick,  a 
medicine  to  mod  people  not  a  little  unpleafant,  is  that 
U  2  of 
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of  a  bolus  or  pill.  Iufufions  in  fpirit,  wine,  vinegar, 
and  water,  although  containing  the  whole  of  its  virtues, 
are  fo  acrimonious  a$  to  be  unfit  for  general  ufe.  A 
fyrup  and  oxymel  of  it  were  formerly  kept  in  the  (hops  ; 
but  it  does  not  now  enter  any  officinal  preparation  in 
our  pharmacopoeias  ;  and  it  is  proper  that  even  the  pills 
ffiould  always  be  an  extemporaneous  prefeription,  as  they 
luffer  much  from  keeping. 

Garlick  made  into  an  ointment  with  oils,  See.  &c. 
applied  externally,  is  faid  to  refolve  and  difeufs  cold 
tumours,  and  has  been  by  fome  greatly  efteemed  iri 
cutaneous  difeafes.  It  has  likewife  fometimes  been 
employed  as  a  repellent.  When  applied  under  the 
form  of  a  poultice  to  the  pubes,  it  lias  fometimes  pro¬ 
ved  effe&ual  in  producing  a  difebarge  of  urine,  when 
retention  has  arifen  from  want  of  a  due  a&ion  of  the 
bladder’;  and  fome  have  recommended,  in  certain  cafes 
of  dcafnefs,  the  introdu&ion  of  a  fingle  dove,  wrapt  in 
thin  muflin  or  gauze,  into  the  meatus  auditorius  or 
paffage  of  the  ear.  Sydenham  allures  us,  that  among 
all  the  lubtlances  which  occafion  a  derivation  or  revul- 
flon  from  the  head,  none  operates  more  powerfully 
than  garlick  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet ;  hence  he 
was  led  to  make  ufe  of  it  in  the  confluent  fmallpox. 
About  the  eighth  day  after  the  face  began  to  fwell,  the 
root  cut  in  pieces,  and  tied  in  a  linen  cloth,  was  ap¬ 
plied  to.the  foies,  and  renewed  twice  a-day  till  all  dan¬ 
ger  was  over. 

J  he  roo^s  of  the  allium  cepa ,  or  onion ,  are  con  fid  er- 
ed  rather  as  articles  of  food  than  of  medicine.  They 
are  fuppofed  to  afford  little  nouriffiment,  and  when 
eaten  liberally  in  their  raw  Hate,  produce  flatulencies, 
occafion  thirft,  headachs,  and  troublefome  dreams.  In 
cold  phlegmatic  habits,  where  vifeid  mucus  abounds, 
they  doubtlefs  have  their  ufe  ;  as  by  their  flimulating 
quality  they  tend  to  excite  appetite,  attenuate  thick 
juices,  and  promote  their  expulfion  :  by  fome  they  are 
flrongly  recommended  in  fuppreflions  of  urine,  and  in 
drop  lies.  The  chief  medicinal  ufe  of  onions  in  the 
prefent  pra&ice  is  in  external  applications,  boiled  as  a 
caiaplafm,  for  fuppurating  tumours. 

627.  L ilium,  or  Lily . 

16  fpeeies;  viz.  cordifolium,  longiflorum,  candidum, 
japonicum,  lancifolium,  bulbiferum,  catefbaei,  fpeciofum, 
pomponium,  cbalcedonicum,  fuperbum,  martagon,  cana- 
denfe,  maculatum,  kamfehatenfe,  pliiladelphicum.  Eu¬ 
rope,  Japan,  N.  m er i ca .—'l  h e  Lilium  candidum ,  or 
white  lily ,  is  cultivated  in  gardens  more  for  its  beauty 
than  utility.  The  mucilaginous  root  is  ufed  by  fome 
as  a  poultice  ;  but  it  poffeffes  no  advantage  over  the 
poultices  formed  of  vegetable  farinse. 

628.  Fritil^aria,  or  Crown-imperial,  Fritillary  K 

Six  fpeeies;  viz.  imperially  perfica,  verticillata,  pyre- 
naica,  *  meleagris,  latifolia.  Auft.  Pyren.  Italy,  Perf. 

629.  Eucomis. 

Fire  fpeeies ;  viz.  nana,  bifolia,  regia,  undulata, 
punftata.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

#  630.-  UVULARIA. 

Six  fpecie»  ;  viz.  amplexifolia,  hirta,  lanceolata,  per- 
foliata,  feflilifolia,  cirrhofa.  Germ.  N.  Amer.  Jap. 

63  L  Gloriosa,  or  Superb  Lily . 

Two  fpeeies  y  viz.  fuperba,  fimplex.  Guiana,  E.  Ind. 
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632.  Erythronium,  or  Dogs- tooth  Violet . 

One  fpeeies  ;  viz.  dens  canis.  Siberia,  Italy,  Virg. 
Carolina. 

633.  Tulipa,  or  Tulip . 

Five  fpeeies  ;  viz.  *fyiveftris,  fuaveolens,  gefneriana, 
biflora,  breyniana,  S.  Eur.  Lev.  Cape. 

634.  Albuca,  or  Bafe  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

14  fpeeies  ;  viz.  altiflima,  major,  flaccida,  minor, 
viridiflora,  coar&ata,  fafligiata,  candata,  fetofa,  aurea, 
abyflinica,  fragrans,  vifeofa,  fpiralis.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

635.  Gethyllis. 

Five  fpeeies;  viz.  fpiralis,  ciliaris,  villofa,  plicata, 
lanceolata.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

636.  Curculigo. 

One  fpeeies  ;  viz.  orebioides. 

637.  Hypoxis,  or  Bafe  Star  flower. 

15  fpeeies  ;  viz.  eredta,  fobolifera,  villofa,  decumbeny 

obliqua,  aquatica,  minuta,  alba,  ovata,  veratrifolia,  del-  1 

lata,  ferrata,  juncea,  fafcicularis,  feffilis.  N.  Amer. 

Jam.  Cape,  Jap. 

638.  Eriospermum. 

Three  fpeeies ;  viz.  latifolium,  lanceaefolium,  parvi- 
folium. 

639.  Ornithogalum,  or  Star  of  Bethlehem . 

43  Ipecies ;  viz.  uniflorum,  ftriatum,  bulbiferum, 
fpathaceum,  bohemicum,  *luteurn,  minimum,  circina- 
tum,  paradoxum,  niveum,  *  umbellatum,  *  pyrenai- 
cum,  ftaebyoides,  la&eum,  ovatum,  ciliatum,  erenula- 
turn,  pilofum,  revolutum,  eonicum,  narbonenfe,  latifo- 
liuni,  altiflimum,  fcilloides,  longebra&eatum,  japoni- 
cum,  comofum,  pyramidale,  tenellum,  edoratum,  fuave- 
olens,  fecundum,  fufeatum,  barbatum,  polyphyllum, 
juncifolium,  rupeftre,  arabicum,  thyrfoides,  aureum, 
coar&atum,  candatum,  nutans.  Eur.  Egypt,  Madeira, 

Cape. 

*  O.  ftalk  angular,  2-leaved;  fruitflalks  in  an  un •  fateum* 
branched  umbel. — The  bulbous  roots  of  all  the  fpeeies 
are  nutritious  and  wholefome,  and  thofe  of  this  fpeeies 
have  been  employed  for  food  in  a  fcarcity  of  provifion. 

Horfes,  goats,  and  fheep  eat  it ;  fwine  are  not  fond  of 
it ;  cows  refufe  it. 

640.  SciLLA,  or  Squill. 

16  fpeeies;  viz.  maritime,  lilio-hyacintbus,  italics, 
tetraphylla,  peruviana,  japonica,  amoena,  prrecox,  cam- 
panulata,  *  bifolia,  *  verna,  lufitanica,  orientalis,  hya- 
cinthoides,  *  autumnalis,  unifolia.  Eur.  Barb.  Ma¬ 
deira,  Japan. 

S.  flowers  naked  ;  floral  leaves  bent  backwards  as  i l maritime 
broken. — This  is  the  fquill  or  fea-onion  w^l  known 
in  medicine.  It  is  a  kind  of  onion  growing  fpontane- 
oufly  upon  dry  fandy  fliores  in  Spain  and  the  Levant, 
from  whence  the  root  is  annually  brought  into  Europe. 

It  fbould  be  chofen  plump,  found,  frefli,  and  full  of 
clammy  juice  :  fome  have  preferred  the  red  fort,  others 
the  white,  though  neither  deferves  the  preference  to 
the  other.  The  only  difference  perceivable  between 
them  is  that  of  the  colour,  and  hence  both  may  be 
ufed  promifeuoufly.  This  root  is  to  the  tafte  very 
naufeous,  intenfely  bitter  and  acrimonious.  Much 
handled  it  ulcerates  the  fldn.  With  regard  to  its  me¬ 
dical 
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dical  virtues,  it  powerfully  Simulates  the  folids  and  at¬ 
tenuates  vifcid  juices  ;  and  by  thefe  qualities  promotes 
expectoration,  urine,  and,  if  the  patient  be  kept  warm, 
fweat  :  if  the  dofe  be  confiderable  it  proves  emetic,  and 
fometimes  purgative.  The  principal  ufe  of  this  medi¬ 
cine  is  where  the  primes  vice  abound  with  mucous  mat¬ 
ter,  and  the  lungs  are  oppreffed  by  tenacious  phlegm. 
Dr  Wagner,  in  his  clinical  obfervations,  recommends 
it  given  along  with  nitre  in  hydropical  fwellings,  and 
in  the  nephritis  ;  and  mentions  feveral  cures  that  he 
performed  by  giving  from  four  to  ten  grains  of  the 
powder  for  a  dofe,  mixed  with  a  double  quantity  of 
nitre  ;  he  fays,  that  thus  managed,  it  almoft  always 
operates  as  a  diufetic,  though  fometimes  it  vomits  or 
purges.  In  dropfy,  dried  fquills  are  often  combined 
with  mercury.  The  mod  commodious  form  for  the 
taking  of  fquills,  unlefs  when  defigned  as  an  emetic, 
is  that  of  a  bolus  or  pill ;  liquid  forms  are  to  moll 
people  too  offenfive,  though  thefe  may  be  rendered  lefs 
difagreeable  both  to  the  palate  and  ftomach  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  aromatic  diftilled  waters.  This  root  yields 
the  whole  of  its  virtues  both  to  aqueous  and  to  vinous 
menftrua,  and  likewife  to  vegetable  acids.  Its  officinal 
preparations  are  a  conferve  of  dried  fquills,  a  fyrup,  and 
vinegar,  an  oxymel,  and  pills. 

t  641.  Cyanella. 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  capenfis,  orchidiformis,  lutea,  al¬ 
ba.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

642.  Asphodelus,  or  Afphodel ,  or  King's  fpear. 

Seven  fpecies  ;  viz.  luteus,  creticus,  ramofus,  albus, 
fiftulofus,  altaicus,  liburnicus.  Aufiria,  S.  Europe. 

643*  Anthericum,  or  Spider-wort, 

55  fpecies  viz.  *ferotinum,  fragrans,  filifolium, 
flexifolium,  filiforme,  exuviatum,  elongatum,  grcecum, 
planifolium,  fquameum,  comofum,  floribundum,  revolu- 
tum,  ramofum,  elatum,  falcatum,  contortum,  vefperti- 
num,  graminifolium,  japonicum,  longifolium,  hirfutum, 
adenanthera,  reflexum,  pilofum,  undulatum,  triflorum, 
*canaliculatum,  albucoides,  liliago,  liliaftrum,  fpirale, 
frutefeens,  roftratum,  alooides,  nutans,  incurvum,  lati- 
folium,  pugoniforme,  praemorfum,  afphodeloidcs,  longif- 
capum,  annuum,  hifpidum,  muricatum,  ciliatum,  cauda 
felis,  triquetrum,  fcabrum,  cirrhatum,  crifpum*  *ofli- 
fragum,  phyfodes,  pufillum,  *  calyculatum.  Alps  of 
Svved.  S.  Eur.  Cape,  Japan. 

Tifra -  *  A. — It  is  believed  in  Sweden  to  be  noxious  to  ffieep, 

wi,  and  has  been  fuppofed  to  foften  the  bones  of  animals 

that  eat  it.  Cows  and  horfes  eat  it  ;  ffieep  and  fwine 
refufe  it. 

644.  Leontice,  or  Lions  Leaf, 

Five  fpecies  ;  viz.  chryfogonum,  leontopetalum,  ve¬ 
laria,  altaica,  thalietroides.  Levant,  N.  America. 

645.  Pollia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  japonica.  Japan. 

646.  Asparagus. 

20  fpecies 4  viz.  *  officinalis,  declinatus,  decumbens, 
flexuofus,  fcandens,  faleatus,  racemofus,  retrofradlus, 
aethiopieus,  afiaticus,  albus,  acutifolius,  fubulatus,  de- 
pendens,  horridus,  aphyllus,  lanceus,  capenfis,  farmen- 
,  .  .  tofus,  verticillaris.  S.  Eur.  Afia,  Africa. 

'Cinalis,  *  A.  item  herbaceous,  cylindrical,  upright;  leaves 
brifile- ffiaped  ;  leaf-fcales  folitary  or  in  pairs  ;  male 
and  female  flowers  fometimes  on  diftinft  plants. — The 
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young  flioots  of  this  plant,  in  its  cultivated  date,  are 
very  univerfally  efteemed  for  their  flavour  and  nutri¬ 
tious  qualities.  They  impart  to  the  urine  the  feent 
of  water  in  which  they  have  been  boiled.  The  fpara - 
gus  chryfomela  lives  upon  it. 

647.  Dracjena,  or  Dragon-tree , 

14  fpecies  ;  viz.  draco,  indivifa,  umbraculifera,  auf- 
tralis,  cernua,  ferrea,  terminalis,  marginata,  ftriata,  un- 
dulata,  eredla,  enfifolia,  borealis,  graminifolia.  Cape, 

E.  Indies,  China,  N.  America. 

648.  Sanseviera. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  guineenfis,  zeylanica,  lanugino- 
fa. 

649.  CoNVALLARIA,  or  Lily  of  the  Valley, 

H  fpecies  ;  viz.  *majalis,  japonica,  fpicata,  *ver- 
ticillata,  *  polygonatum,  *  multiflora,  latifolia,  race- 
mofa,  flellata,  trifolia,  bifolia.  N.  Eur.  N.  America,. 

Japan. 

*  C.  flalk  naked,  femi-cylindrical ;  flowers  fpiked, majalisx 
nodding. — The  flowers  are  highly  fragrant,  but  when 

dried  are  of  a  narcotic  feent  :  reduced  to  powder,  they 
excite  fneezing.  An  extract  prepared  from  the  flowers, 
or  from  the  roots,  partakes  of  the  bitternefs  as  well  as 
of  the  purgative  properties  of  aloes.  The  dofe  from 
20  to  30  grains.  A  beautiful  and  durable  green  co¬ 
lour  may  be  prepared  from  the  leaves  by  the  affiftance 
of  lime.  Sheep  and  goats  eat  it  ;  horfes,  cows,  and 
fwine  refufe  it. 

*  C.  leaves  alternate,  embracing  the  ftem  ;  flem  2 -polygons 
edged;  fruitftalks  axillary,  moflly  1  -flowered.— -In  a  turn, 
fcarcity  of  provifions  the  roots  have  been  made  into 

bread.  Sheep  and  goats  eat  it  ;  horfes,  cows,  and 
fwine  refufe  it. 

*  C.  leaves  alternate  embracing  the  ftem  ;  ftem  cy\m- multiflorch 
drical  :  fruit-ftalks  axillary,  many-flowered. — The 

young  ffioots  are  eaten  by  the  Turks  as  afparagus,  and 
the  roots  have  been  made  into  bread  as  the  C,  polygo¬ 
natum,  Cows,  goats,  and  ffieep  eat  it. 

650.  Polyanthus,  or  Tuberofe, 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  tuberofa,  pygmeea.  E.  Indies. 

651.  Drimia. 

Five  fpecies;  viz.  ciliaris,  elata,  pufilla,  undulata, 
media. 

652.  Hyacinthus,  or  Hyacinth, 

13  fpecies  ;  viz.  *non-fcriptus,  cernuus,  ametbyfti- 
nus,  orientalis,  flexuofus,  corymbofus,  convallarioides, 
brevifolius,  romanus,  mufearis,  comofus,  betryoides,  ra¬ 
cemofus.  S.  Eur.  Levant. 

*  H.  bio  Homs  tubular-bell-fhaped,  with  fix  divifions,^/?^/];- 
fegments  rolled  back  ;  floral  leaves  in  pair?. — The  frefh  tus, 
roots  are  poifonous  :  They  may  be  converted  into 

ftarch.  Phdlcena plantaginis Jives  upon  it. 

653.  Phormium.  . 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  tenax. 

654.  Lachenalia. 

b  24  fpecies  ;  viz.  glaucina,  orehioides,  pallida,  hya- 
cinthoides,  anguftifolia,  contaminata,  viridis,  ferotina, 
pufilla,  patula,  fragrans,  liliiflora,  puftulata,  purpureo’ 
coerulea,  violacea,  purpurea,  lancecefolia,  unifolia,  hir- 
ta,  ifopetala,  tricolor,  rubina,  punctata,  pendula.  Cape, 

New  Zealand. 
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655.  Lanaria. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  plumofa.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

656.  VOLTHEIMIA. 

Four  fpecies  5  viz.  viridlfolia,  glauca,  uvarla,  pumi- 
la. 

657.  Aletris,  or  Bafe  Aloe . 

Two  fpecies  \  viz,  farinofa,  fragrans.  Afr,  N.  A- 
mer.  Ceylon,  Japan. 

658.  Yucca,  or  Actants  Needle . 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  gloriofa,  aloifolia,  draconis,  frla- 
mentofa.  Amer. 

659.  Aloe. 

17  fpecies  \  viz.  dichotoma,  fpicata,  perfoliata,  pida, 
finuata,  humilis,  arachnoides,  margaritifera,  verrucofa, 
oarinata,  maculata,  lingua,  plicatilis,  variegata,  vifco- 
fa,  fpiralis,  retufa.  Africa. 

Thefe  plants  are  chiefly  or  rathef  only  valuable,  on 
account  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  their  infpiflated 
juice.  The  ancients  diftinguifhed  two  forts  of  aloes : 
The  one  was  pure  and  of  a  yellowifh  colour  inclining 
to  a  red,  refembling  the  colour  of  a  liver,  and  thence 
named  hepatic  ;  the  other  was  full  of  impurities,  and 
hence  fuppofed  to  be  only  the  drofs  of  the  better  kind. 
At  prefent  various  forts  are  met  with  in  commerce, 
which  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  place  in  which  they 
are  produced,  or  from  their  fenfible  qualities. 

1.  The  Socotorine  aloes,  faid  to  be  obtained  from  a 
variety  of  the  aloe  perfoliata .  This  is  the  pureft  fort. 
It  is  brought  from  the  ifland  Socotora  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  wrapt  in  fkins.  It  is  of  a  gloffy  furface,  clear, 
and  in  fome  degree  pellucid  ;  in  the  lump,  of  a  yellow¬ 
ifh  red  colour,  with  a  purple  call  5  when  reduced  to 
powder,  of  a  bright  golden  colour.  It  is  hard  and  fri¬ 
able  in  the  winter,  and  fomewhat  pliable  in  fummer, 
and  grows  foft  betwixt  the  fingers.  Its  tafte  is  bit¬ 
ter,  accompanied  with  an  aromatic  flavour,  but  infuffi- 
cient  to  prevent  its  being  difagreeable  ;  the  fmell  is 
not  very  unpleafant,  and  fomewhat  refembles  that  of 
myrrh. 

2.  Barbadoes  or  hepatic  aloes.  Hepatic  aloes  is  not 
fo  clear  and  bright  as  the  foregoing  fort :  it  is  alfo  of 
a  darker  colour,  more  compact  texture,  and  for  the 
moft  part  drier.  Its  fmell  is  much  ftronger  and  more 
difagreeable  :  the  tafte  intenfely  bitter  and  naufeous, 
with  little  or  nothing  of  the  fine  aromatic  flavour  of 
the  Socotorine.  The  beft  hepatic  aloes  comes  from 
Barbadoes  in  large  gourd  fhells  :  an  inferior  fort  of  it 
(which  is  generally  foft  and  clammy),  is  brought  over 
in  calks. 

3.  Fetid,  caballine,  or  horfe  aloes ,  may  eafily  be  dif¬ 
tinguifhed  from  each  of  the  foregoing,  by  its  ftrong 
rank  fmell  5  although  in  other  refpeds  it  agrees  pretty 
much  with  the  hepatic,  and  is  not  unfrequently  fold  in 
its  (lead.  Sometimes  the  caballine  aloes  is  prepared 
fo  pure  and  bright,  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the 
eye  from  the  Socotorine  \  but  its  offenfive  fmell,  of 
which  it  cannot  be  diverted,  readily  betrays  it.  It  has 
not  now  a  place  in  almoft  any  pharmacopoeia,  and  is 
employed  chiefly  by  farriers. 

All  the  forts  of  aloes  difiolve  in  pure  fpirit,  proof 
fpirit,  and  proof  fpirit  diluted  with  half  its,  weight  of 
water  \  the  impurities  only  being  left.  They  diffolve 
alfo  by  the  afliftance  of  heat  in  water  alone  $  but  as  the 
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liquor  grows  cold,  the  refinous  part  fubfides,  the 
gummy  remaining  united  with  the  water.  The  he¬ 
patic  aloes  is  found  to  contain  more  refin,  and  lefs 
gum  than  the  Socotorine,  and  this  than  the  caballine. 

The  refins  of  all  the  forts,  purified  by  fpirit  of  wine, 
have  little  fmell  :  that  obtained  from  the  Socotorine 
has  fcarce  any  perceptible  tafte  )  that  of  the  hepatic,  a 
flight  bitterifh  relifh )  and  the  refin  of  the  caballine 
a  little  more  of  the  aloetic  flavour.  The  gummy  ex¬ 
tracts  of  all  the  forts  are  lefs  difagreeable  than  the  crude 
aloes  :  the  extrad  of  Socotorine  aloes  has  very  little 
fmell,  and  is  in  tafte  not  unpleafant  \  that  of  the  hepa¬ 
tic  has  a  fomewhat  ftronger  fmell,  but  is  rather  more 
agreeable  in  tafte  than  the  extrad  of  the  Socotorine  , 
the  gum  of  the  caballine  retains  a  confiderable  fhare  of 
the  peculiar  rank  fmell  of  this  fort  of  aloes,  but  its  tafte 
is  not  much  more  unpleafant  than  that  of  the  extrads 
made  from  the  two  other  forts. 

Aloes  is  a  ftimulating  cathartic  bitter:  if  given  in 
fo  large  a  dofe  as  to  purge  effedually,  it  often  occa- 
fions  an  irritation  about  the  anus,  and  fometimes  a  dif- 
charge  of  blood.  Small  dofes  of  it,  frequently  repeated, 
not  only  cleanfe  the  primes  vice,  but  likewife  warm  the 
habit,  quicken  the  evacuation,  and  promote  the  uter¬ 
ine  and  hemorrhoidal  fluxes.  This  medicine  is  parti* 
cularly  ferviceable  in  habitual  coftivenefs,  to  perfons  of 
a  phlegmatic  temperament  and  fedentary  life,  and  where 
the  ftomach  is  opprefled  and  weakened.  In  dry  bilious 
habits,  aloes  proves  injurious,  immoderately  heating  the 
body  and  inflaming  the  bowels. 

The  juice  is  likewife,  on  account  of  its  bitternefs, 
fuppofed  to  kill  worms,  either  taken  internally,  or  ap¬ 
plied  in  plafters  to  the  umbilical  region.  It  is  alfo 
celebrated  for  reftraining  external  haemorrhagies,  and 
cleanftng  and  healing  wounds  and  ulcers. 

The  ancients  gave  aloes  in  much  larger  dofes  than 
is  cuftomary  at  prefent.  Diofcorides  orders  half  a 
dram  or  a  dram  for  gently  loofening  the  belly  *,  and 
three  drams  where  intended  to  have  the  full  effed  of  a 
cathartic.  But  modern  pradice  rarely  exceeds  a  feru- 
ple,  and  limits  the  greateft  dofe  to  two  fcruples.  For 
the  common  purpofes  of  this  medicine  ten  or  twelve 
grains  fuffice  *,  taken  in  thefe  or  lefs  quantities,  it  ads 
as  a  gentle  ftimulating  eccoprotic,  capable  of  removing, 
if  duly  continued,  very  obftinate  obftrudions.  Aloes 
are  much  lefs  frequently  ufed  to  operate  as  a  purgative 
than  merely  to  obviate  coftivenefs  :  and  indeed  their 
purgative  effed  is  not  increafed  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  that  is  taken.  Perhaps  the  chief  objedion  to 
aloes,  in  cafes  of  habitual  coftivenefs,  is  the  tendency 
which  they  have  to  induce  and  augment  haemorrhoidal 
affedions ;  and  with  thofe  liable  to  fuch  complaints 
they  can  feldom  be  employed.  Their  purgative  effed 
feems  chiefly  to  depend  on  their  proving  a  ftimulus  to 
the  redum. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  purgative  virtue  of 
aloes  refides  entirely  in  its  refin  :  but  experience  has 
fhown,  that  the  pure  refin  lias  little  or  no  purgative 
quality,  and  that  the  gummy  part,  feparated  from  the 
refinous,  ads  more  powerfully  than  the  crude  aloes. 

If  the  aloes  indeed  be  made  to  undergo  long  codion 
in  the  preparation  of  the  gummy  extrad,  its  cathartic 
power  will  be  confiderably  leffened,  not  from  the  fepa- 
ration  of  the  refin,  but  from  an  alteration  made  in  the 
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juice  itfelf  by  the  heat.  The  ftrongeft  vegetable  ca¬ 
thartics  become  mild  by  a  like  treatment,  without  any 
remarkable  reparation  of  their  parts. 

Socotorine  aloes,  as  already  obferved,  contain  more 
gummy  matter  than  the  hepatic  3  and  hence  are  like- 
wife  found  to  purge  more,  and  with  greater  irritation. 
The  firfh  fort  therefore  is  mod  proper  where  a  ftimulus 
is  required,  as  for  promoting  or  exciting  the  menftrual 
flux  3  whilft  the  latter  is  better  calculated  to  a£t  as  a 
common  purge.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  vulnerary  and 
balfamic  virtues  of  this  juice  refide  chiefly  in  the  relin, 
and  hence  the  hepatic  aloes,  which  is  moft  refinous,  is 
moft  ferviceable  in  external  application. 

Aloes  enter  many  of  the  officinal  preparations  and 
compofitions,  particularly  different  pills  and  tindlures  3 
and  according  to  the  particular  purpofes  for  which  tliefe 
are  intended,  fometimes  the  Barbadoes,  fometimes  the 
Socotorine  aloes  are  the  moft  proper. 

660.  Agave,  or  Common  American  Aloe, 

Seven  fpecies  3  viz.  americana,  vivipara,  virginica, 
cubenfis,  lurida,  tuberofa,  foetida.  America. 

661.  Alstroemeria. 

Six  fpecies  ;  viz.  pelegrina,  pulchella,  ligtu,  falfilla, 
ovata,  multiflora.  Peru,  Lima. 

662.  Hemerocallis,  or  Day-lily . 

Four  fpecies 3  viz.  flava,  fulva,  lancifolia,  japonica. 
Siberia,  Hungary,  Levant,  Japan. 

663.  Acorus,  or  Swect-fmelling  Rujh. 

Two  fpecies  3  viz.  calamus,  gramineus.  Europe, 
India. 

alamus .  *  A.  floral  leaf  very  much  longer  than  the  fpike. — The 
root  powdered  might  fupply  the  place  of  our  foreign 
fpices.  It  is  our  only  native  truly  aromatic  plant.  The 
powder  of  the  root  has  cured  agues,  when  the  Peruvian 
bark  has  failed.  The  roots  have  a  ftrong  aromatic 
fmell,  and  a  warm  pungent  bitterifh  tafte.  The  flavour 
is  greatly  improved  by  drying.  They  are  commonly 
imported  from  the’Levant,  but  thofe  of  our  own  growth 
are  full  as  good.  The  Turks  candy  the  roots,  and  think 
they  are  a  preservative  again!!  contagion.  Neither 
horfes,  cows,  goats,  !heep,  or  fwine  will  eat  it. 

664.  Orontium,  or  Floating  Arum, 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  aquaticum,  japonicum.  N.  A- 
xnerica,  Japan. 

665.  Tacca. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  pinnatifida.  E.  Indies,  Otaheite. 

666.  Corypha,  or  Mountain  Palm. 

Two  fpecies  3  viz.  umbraculifera,  rotundifolia.  Eaft 
Indies,  Carolina. 

667.  Licuala. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  fpinofa.  Africa,  Amboyna. 

668.  ThrinaX,  or  Small  Jamaica  Fan  palm. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  parviflura.  Jamaica,  Plifpaniola. 

669.  Calamus. 

Eight  fpecies  3  viz.  rotang,  verus,  draco,  niger,  vi- 
ininalis,  rudentum,  equeftris,  zalacca.  India. 

670.  Juncus,  or  Rufh. 

40  fpecies  ;  viz,  *acutus,  *cooglomeratus,  ffufus, 
glaucus,  *  inflexus,  ardlicus,  *  flliformis,  capillaceus, 
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grandiflorus,  magellanicus,  rubens,  *trifidus,  *fquar- 
rofus,  capitatus,  eapenfis,  pundorius,  nodofus,  *arti- 
culatus,  fylvaticus,  fubverticillatus,  tenageja,  *  bulbo- 
fus,  tenuis,  *bufonius,  cephalotes,  ftygius,  jacquini, 

*  biglumis,  *  triglumis,  *  pilofus,  maximus,  fpadiceus, 
luteus,  parviflorus,  ferratus,  albidus,  niveus,  *  campef- 
tris,  fudeticus,  *fpicatus.  Europe,  Cape,  N.  America. 

*  J.  ftraw  ftiff  and  ftraight  3  panicle  lateral,  loofe  3  ejfufus * 
flowers  egg-fhaped,  blunt,  3  ftamens  in  each.— -Ru flies 

are  fometimes  ufed  to  make  little  baikets.  The  pith  of 
this  fpecies  is  ufed  inflead  of  cotton  to  make  the  wick 
of  rufh  lights.  Horfes  and  goats  eat  it. 

*  J.  ftraw  rigid  3  leaves  like  briftles  3  panicle  \.e.xrv\v\2L-fquarrafus , 
ting,  leaflefs. — Horfes  eat  it.  The  leaves  lying  clofe 

to  the  ground  elude  the  ftroke  of  the  feythe.  It  indi¬ 
cates  a  barren  foil.  « 

671.  Richardia. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  fcabra.  Vera  Cruz. 

672.  Duroia. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  eriopila.  Surinam. 

673.  Achras,  or  Sapota. 

Three  fpecies ;  viz.  diffeda,  mammofa,  fapota.  W. 

Indies,  S.  America. 

674.  Prinos,  or  Winter-berry. 

Seven  fpecies  3  viz.  verticillatus,  montanus,  dioicus, 
nitidus,  glaber,  lucidus,  fideroxyloides.  N.  America, 

Jamaica,  Montferrat. 

675.  Cossignea. 

Two  fpecies  3  viz.  triphylla,  pinnata.  India. 

676.  Barbacenia. 

One  fpecies  5  viz.  brafilienfis. 

677.  BERBERIS,  or  Barberry ,  or  Pipperidge  BuJJj. 

Five  fpecies  3  viz.  *  vulgaris,  ilicifolia,  microphylla, 
cretica,  fibirica.  Europe,  Canada,  Terra  del  Fuego. 

*  B.  fruitftalks  forming  bunches  3  thorns  3  together. —  vulgaris* 
The  leaves  are  gratefully  acid.  The  flowers  are  offen- 

five  to  the  fmell  when  near,  but  at  a  proper  diftance 
their  odour  is  extremely  fine.  The  berries  are  fo  very 
acid  that  birds  will  not  eat  them,  but  boiled  with  fu- 
gar  they  form  a  moft  agreeable  rob  or  jelly.  They  are 
ufed,  likewife,  as  a  dry  fweetmeat,  and  in  fugar  plums. 

An  infufion  of  the  bark  in  white  wine  is  purgative. 

The  roots  boiled  in  lye  dye  wool  yellow.  In  Poland  they 
dye  leather  of  a  moft  beautiful  yellow  with  the  bark  of 
the  root.  The  inner  bark  of  the  ftems  dyes  linen  of  a 
fine  yellow,  with  the  affiftance  of  alum.  This  fhrub 
fhould  never  be  permitted  to  grow  in  corn  lands,  for 
the  ears  of  wheat  that  grow  near  it  never  fill,  and  its 
influence  in  this  refpect  has  been  known  to  extend  as 
far  as  3  or  4  hundred  yards  acrofs  a  field.  This  very 
extraordinary  fad!  well  merits  inveftigation. 

678.  Psathura. 

One  fpecies  3  borbonica.  Ifle  of  Bourbon. 

679.  Nandina. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  domeftica.  Japan. 

680.  Lindera. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  umbellata.  Japan. 

681.  Enargea. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  marginata.  Terra  del  Fuego. 

682, 
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682.  Philesia. 

♦  One  fpecies  ;  viz.  buxifolia.  Straits  of  Magellan. 

683.  Capura. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  purpurata.  India. 

684.  Loranthijs. 

26  fpecies  ;  viz.  fcurrula,  tetrapetalus,  glaucus,  bi- 
fiorus,  parvifolius,  falcatu^,  uniflorus,  europasu^,  longi- 
bra&eatus,  buddlt joide.s,  nodofus,  elevatus,  longiflorus, 
elaflieus,  americanus,  emarginatus,  occidental^,  loni- 
ceroides,  peduticulatus,  fefiilis,  marginatus,  delis,  pau- 
ciflorus,  brafitienfis,  pentandrus,  fpicatus.  Europe,  E. 
Ind.  Jam.  Amer. 

685.  SCHRADERA. 

Two  fpecies  ;  f\z.  capitata,  cephalotes. 

686.  Stephania. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  cleomoides.  Guiana. 

687.  Hillia. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  longiflora,  tetrandra.  Jamaica, 
S.  Amer. 

688.  IsERTIA. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  coccinea,  parvifiora.  Guiana. 

689.  Canarina,  or  Canary  Be/l-fovjer \ 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  campanula.  Canary  ides. 

690.  Franker]  A,  or  Sea-heath . 

Four  fpecies;  viz.  *lsevis,  nothria,  hirfuta,  *  pul- 
vcrulenta.  Europe,  Arabia. 

691.  Peplis,  qy  Water  Purjlaiti. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz,  *  portula,  indica.  Europe. 

692.  Gahxia. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  procera,  fchoenoides.  New  Zea¬ 
land. 

693.  Bam  bus  a. 

Two  fpecies ;  viz.  arundinacea,  verticillata. 

694.  Ehrharta. 

Five  fpecies ;  viz.  cartilaginea,  bulbofa,  longiflora, 
panicea,  calycina.  Africa. 

Order  II.  DIGYNIA. 

695.  Oryza,  or  Rice . 

One  fpecies;  viz.  fativa.  E.  and  W.  Indies,  N.  A- 
Hierica. — Rice  is  the  produce  of  many  countries,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  Eaft  Indies;  but  as  ufed  in  Britain,  it 
is  brought  chiefly  from  Carolina,  where  this  plant  is 
cultivated  in  large  quantities.  It  is  fufficiently  nutri¬ 
tious,  and  affords  an  ufeful  food  in  diarrhoeas,  dyfen- 
teries,  and  other  diforders  from  a  thin  acrimonious 
Rate  of  the  juices. 

696.  Nectris. 

One  fpecies ;  viz.  aquatica.  Guiana. 

697.  Falkia. 

One  fpecies ;  viz.  repens.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

698.  Atraphaxis. 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  fpinofa,  undulata.  Lev.  Cape. 
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Order  III.  DIGYNIA. 

699.  Rumex,  or  Dock. 

36  fpecies  ;  viz.  patentia,  *  fanguineus,  fpathulatus, 
verticillatus,  britannica,  hydrolnpathum,  *  crifpus,  ne- 
molapathum,  perficarioidts,  oegyptiacus,  dentatus,  *  ma¬ 
ritime,  divaricatus,  *  acutus,  obtufifolius,  *  pulcher, 
bucephalophorus,  aquaticus,  lunar  ia,  vefiearius,  rofeus, 
tingitanus,  fcutatus,  ncrvofus,  *  digynus,  Ianceolatus, 
alpinus,  fpiuofus,  tuberofus,  multifidus,  *acetofa,  *  a- 
ce tofell a,  aculeatus,  luxurians,  arifolius,  bipinnatus, 

Europe,  Egypt,  Barbary. 

*  R.  valves  ilrongly  veined;  leaves  fpear-fhaped,  acute, crifpus, 
■waved  and  curled  at  the  edge. — In  Norfolk  this  plant 

is  the  pelt  of  clover  fields.  The  frefh  roots  bruifed, 
and  made  into  an  ointment  or  decodion,  cure  the  itch. 

The  feeds  have  been  given  with  advantage  in  the  dy- 
fentery.  Cows,  goats,  and  horfes  refufe  it. 

*  R.  valves  veinlefs ;  leaves  oval-fpear-fhaped,  uneven  acutus. 
at  the  edges. —  Cows  and  horfes  refufe  it.  It  isinfe£ted 

by  the  aphis  rumicis.  The  root  is  ufed  by  the  dyers. 

It  gives  a  great  variety  of  fihades,  from  llraw  colour  to 
a  pretty  fine  olive,  and  a  fine  deep  green  to  cloths 
which  have  been  previoufiy  blued. 

*  R.  leaves  fpear-fhaped,  fmooth,  acute,  very  entire,  hydrola. 
tapering  at  the  bafe. — It  is  a  medicine  of  confiderable^,^ 
efficacy,  both  externally  applied  as  a  wafli  for  putrid 
fpongy  gums,  and  internally  in  fome  fpecies  of  fcurvy. 

In  rheumatic  pains  and  chronical  difeafes,  owing  to  ob- 
ftru&ed  vifcera,  it  is  faid  to  be  ufeful.  The  powdered 
root  is  one  of  the  belt  things  for  cleaning  the  teeth. 

The  root  has  fometimes  a  reddifh  tinge,  but  foon 
changing  to  a  yellowifh  brown  when  expofed  to  the  air. 

The  curculio  lapathi  is  found  upon  the  leaves. 

*  ft*  leaves  heart-oblong,  bluntifh,  finely  notched. —  obtuffoM 
Fallow-deer  eat  this  and  the  R .  acutus  with  avidity, 
biting  it  clofe  to  the  root,  fo  that  it  is  very  rare  to  fee 

a  dock  growing  in  a  park. 

*  R.  leaves  oblong,  arrow-fhaped. — The  leaves  are  aceto[a. 
eaten  in  fauces  and  in  falads.  The  Laplanders  ufe  them  J  # 
to  turn  their  milk  four.  In  France  they  are  cultivated 

for  the  ufe  of  the  table,  being  introduced  in  foups,  ra¬ 
gouts  and  fricaflees.  In  fome  parts  of  Ireland  they  eat 
them  plentifully  with  milk,  alternately  biting  and  Rip¬ 
ping.  The  Irifh  alfo  eat  them  with  fifh,  and  other  al- 
kalefcent  food.  The  dried  root  gives  out  a  beautiful 
red  colour  when  boiled.  Horfes,  eowTs,  goats,  fheep, 
and  fwine  eat  it.  The  aphis  acetofee  feecj^  upon  it. 

700.  Flagellaria. 

One  fpecies ;  viz.  indica.  E.  Ind.  Guiana. 

701.  Scheuchzeria,  or  Lcffer  Flowering  RuJJjP 
One  fpecies;  viz.  paluilris.  Lapland,  Sweden,  Hel¬ 
vetia. 

702.  Triglochin,  or  Arrow-headed  Grafs. 

Three  fpecies ;  viz.  *  pallufire,  bulbofum,  mariii- 
mum.  Europe. 

*  T.  capfule  3-celled,  nearly  ftrap-fhaped. — -Cows  ar zpalujlre. 
extremely  fond  of  this  plant.  Horfes,  (heep,  goats,  and 
fwine  eat  it. 

*  T.  capfule  6-cel  led,  egg-fhaped. — It  is  fait  to  th  emeriti- 
tafte  ;  but  horfes,  goats,  iht.ep,  and  fwine  are  very  mum. 
fond  of  it. 

7°3* 
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703.  WuRMBEA. 

Three  fpecies  3  viz.  pumila,  campanulata,  longiflora. 

704.  Melanthium. 

14  fpecies;  viz.  virginicum,  fibiricum,  lsetutii,  ca- 
penfe,  triquetrum,  ciliatum,  junCeum,  fecundum,  pha- 
langioides,  indicum,  viride,  uniflorum,  eucomoideS, 
pumilum.  Sifcreria,  Cape,  N.  America. 

705.  Medeola,  or  Climbing  African  Afparagus . 

Three  fpecies ;  viz.  virginica,  afparagoides,  angufti- 
folia.  Cape,  Virginia. 

706.  Trillium,  or  Three-leaved  Nightfiade. 

One  fpecies ;  viz.  feflile.  N.  America. 

707.  CoLCHlGUM,  or  Meadow  faff  ran » 

Three  fpecies ;  viz.  *  autumnale,  montanum,  varie- 
gatum.  B.  of  Europe,  Archipelago. 
ulum-  *  C.  leaves  flat,  fpear-fhaped,  upright. — This  is  one  of 

ale,  thofe  plants  which,  upon  the  concurrent  teflimony  of 

ages,  was  condemned  as  poifonous ;  but  Dr  Storck  of 
Vienna  hath  taught  us  that  it  is  an  ufeful  medicine. 
The  roots  have  a  good  deal  of  acrimony.  An  infuflon 
of  them  in  vinegar,  formed  into  a  fyrup  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  fugar  or  honey,  is  found  to  be  a  very  ufeful 
peftoral  and  diuretic  ;  it  feems  in  its  virtues  very  much 
to  refemble  fquill,  but  h  lefs  naufeous,  and  lefs  acrimo¬ 
nious,  though  more  fedative.  In  a  paflure  in  which 
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were  feveral  horfes,  and  eaten  down  pretty  bare,  the 
grafs  was  clofely  cropped,  even  under  the  leaves,  but  not 
a  leaf  bitten. 

708.  Helonias, 

Four  fpecies;  viz.  bullata,  borealis,  afphodcloides, 
pumila.  Pennfylvania,  Virginia. 

Order  IV.  HEXAGYNIA. 

709..  Wendlandia. 

One  fpecies;  viz.  populifolia. 

710.  Damasohium. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  indicum. 

Order  y.  POLYGYNIA. 

71 1.  Alisma,  or  Water-plantain . 

Ten  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  plantago,  flava,  fagittifolia,  *  da* 
mafonium,  cordifolia,  parnaflifolia,  repens,  *  natans, 

*  ranunculoides,  fubulata.  Europe,  N.  America. 

In  the  clafs  Hex  an  dr  ia  are 

hi  Genera,  including  784 Species,  of  which  63  are 
found  in  Britain. 


CLASSIS  VII. 

HEPTANDRIA. 

Ordo  I.  MONOGYNIA* 

Sedl.  I.  Flores  completi . 

*  712.  Trientalis.  Cal.  7-phyllus.  Cor.  7-partita, 
plana.  Bacca  i-locularis,  ficca. 

713.  Disandra.  Cal.  fubfeptempartitus.  Con  ro- 
tata,  fubfeptempartita.  Capf.  2-locularis,  polyfperma. 

717.  Aisculus.  Cal.  5-dentatus.  Cor.  5-petala, 
inaequalis.  Capf.  3-locularis,  2-fperma. 

718.  Petrocarya.  Cal.  ^-fidus.  Cor.  5-petala. 
Drupa  carnofa.  Nux  2*locul. 

716.  Pancouia.  Cal.  4-partitus.  Cor.  4-petala 
crifpata.  Stam.  adfcendentia. 

719.  JoNESia.  Cal.  2-phyllus.  Cor.  infundibuli- 
formis.  Legumen. 

f  Pelargonium . 

Sedt.  II.  Flores  incompleti, 

714.  Pisonia.  Cal.  campanulatus,  5-fidus.  Cor.  o. 
Bacca  1  fperma. 

715.  Petiveria.  Cal.  4-phyllus.  Cor.  0.  Stylus 
lateralis.  Sem.  1. 

Vol.  IV.  Part  I. 


CLASS  VII.  w 

HEPTANDRIA. 

Order  I.  MONOGYNIA. 

SedL  I.  Flowers  complete . 

*  T.  Cal.  7-leaved.  Cor.  7-partite,  flat.  Berry  1- 
celled,  dry. 

D.  Cal;  nearly  7-partite.  Cor.  wheel-fhaped,  near¬ 
ly  7-partite.  Capf.  2  celled,  many-feeded. 

JE.  Cal.  5-toothed.  Cor.  5-petaled,  unequal.  Capf. 
3 -celled,  2-feeded* 

P.  Cal.  5-cleft.  Cor.  5  petals.  A  flefhy  drupe.  Nut 
2-celled. 

P.  Cal.  4-partite.  Cor.  4-petaled,  crifped.  Sta¬ 
mens  afcending. 

J.  Cal.  2-leaved.  Cor.  funnel-fliaped.  A  legumi¬ 
nous  plant. 


Sedt.  II.  Flowers  incomplete . 

% 

P.  Cal.  bell-fhaped,  5-cleft.  No  cor.  Berry  x- 
feeded. 

P.  Cal.  4-leaved.  No  cor.  Style  lateral.  Seed  i, 
X  120, 


v 
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720.  DracoNTIUM.  Spatha  cymbiformis.  Spadix 
te&us..  Cal.  o.  Cor.  5-petala.  Bacca. 

721.  Call  a.  Spatha  ovata.  Spadix  te&us.  Cal.  o. 
Cor.  o.  Bacca. 

722.  Houttuynia.  Spatha  4- phy  11a.  Spadix  tec- 
tus.  Cal.  o.'  Cor.  o.  Capf.  3-locul. 

Ordo  II.  DIGYNIA. 

723.  Limeum.  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Cor.  5-petala,  sequa- 
lis.  Capf.  2-locularis,  polyfperma. 

Ordo  III.  TETRAGYNIA. 

724.  Astranthus.  Cal.  o.  Cor.  hypocrateri- 
form.  14-fida.  Sem.  1. 

725.  Saururus.  Cal.  amentiftn.  Cor.  o.  Pift.  4, 
Baccse  4,  monofpermae. 

Ordo  IV.  HEPTAGYNIA. 

726.  Septas.  Cal.  7-partitus.  Cor.  7-petala.  Ger- 
niina  7.  Capf.  7. 

f  Phytolacca  JlriSla . 


ANY.  Heptandria. 

D.  A  boat-ftiaped  ftieath.  The  iheathed  fruitftalk 
covered.  No  cal.  Cor.  5  petals.  ,  A  berry. 

C.  An  oval  fheath.  Sheathed  fruitftalk  covered. 

No  cal.  No  cor.  A  berry. 

H.  Sheath  4-leaved.  Sheathed  fruitftalk  covered. 

No  cal.  No  cor.  Capf.  3-celled. 

Order  II.  DIGYNIA. 

L.  Cal.  5-leaved.  Cor.  5  petals,  equal.  Capf. 
celled,  many-feeded. 

Order  III.  TETRAGYNIA. 

A.  No  cal.  Cor.falver-fhaped,  14-cleft.  Seed  1. 

S.  Cal.  catkin.  No  cor.  Piftils  4.  Berries  4,  1- 
feeded. 

Order  IV.  HEPTAGYNIA. 

S.  Cal.  7-cleft.  Cor.  7  petals,  Germens  7.  Capf.  7*. 


Order  I.  MONOGYNIA. 

712.  Trientalis,  or  Chickweedy  Whiter  Green . 

One  fpecies  5  viz.  *  europaea.  North  of  Europe. 

713.  Disandra. 

One  fpecies  j  viz.  proftrata.  Madeira. 

714.  Pi  SONIA,  or  Fringrido . 

Five  fpecies y  viz.  aculeata,  fubcordata,  nigricans, 
coccinea,  mitis.  Weft  Indies. 

715.  Petiveria,  or  Guinea-hen-weed \ 

One  fpecies  y  viz.  alliacea.  Weft  Indies. 

716.  Pancovia. 

One  fpecies  \  viz.  bijuga. 

717.  /Esculus,  or  Horf e-Chef nut. 

Three  fpecies,  viz.  hippocaftanum,  pavia,  flava.  N. 
©f  Afia,  America. 

The  fruit  of  this  plant  has  been  ufed  as  food  for 
fheep  and  poultry,  and  as  foap  for  waftiing..  It  was 
much  employed  in  powder  as  a  fternutatory  by  an  iti¬ 
nerant  oculift,  and  has  been  recommended  by  fome 
others  in  certain  cafes  of  ophthalmia,  headach,  &c.  in 
which  errhines  are  indicated. 

Its  effe£ts  as  a  fternutatory  may  alfo  be  obtained  by 
ufing  it  under  the  form  of  infufion  or  deco&ion  drawn 
up  into  the  noftrils  *,  and  it  is  entirely  with  a  view  to 
its  errhine  power  that  it  is  now  introduced  into  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Edinburgh  college.  But  befides 
this,  the  bark  has  alfo  been  reprefented  by  fome  as  a 
cure  for  intermittent  fevers,  and  it  is  probably  with 
this  intention,  that  this  part  of  the  hippocaftanum  is 
introduced  as  an  officinal  article  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
Roffica. 

718.  Petrocarya. 

Two  fpecies  y  viz.  montana,  campeftris,  Guiana, 


719.  JoNEsrA. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  pinnata. 

720.  Dracontium,  or  Dragon's  Head . 

Six  fpecies ;  viz.  polyphyllum,  fpinofum,  foetidum,. 
kamfchafefcenfe,  lancesefolium,  pertufum.  Ceylon,  W. 
Indies,  America. 

721.  CaLLA,  or  Ethiopian  Arum, 

Three  fpecies  y  viz.  sethiopica,  paluftris,  orientalis. 
Europe,  Cape. 

722.  Houttuynia. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  cordata.  Japan. 

Order  II.  DIGYNIA. 

723.  Limeum. 

Three  fpecies  y  viz.  africanum,  capenfe,  aethiopicum. 
C.  of  G.  Hope. 

N 

Order  III.  TETRAGYNIA. 

r 

724.  Astranthus. 

One  fpecies  •,  viz.  cochinchinenfis. 

725.  Saururus, -or  Lizard's  Tail. 

One  fpecies  \  viz.  cernuus.  Virginia. 

Order  II.  HEPTAGYNIA. 

726.  Septas. 

One  fpecies  5  viz.  capenfis.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 


In  the  c/a/s  Heptandria  are 
15  Genera,  which  include  3.1  Species, 
only  one  is  found  in  Britain. 


Of  thefe 
CLASSIS 


Odandria. 


BOTANY. 
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CLASSIS  VIII. 
OCTANDRIA. 


CLASS  VIII*  . 

OCTANDRIA. 


Ordo  I.  MONOGYNIA, 

Se£t.  I.  Flores  completi. 

743.  Mimusops.  Cor.  8-petala.  Cal.  8-phyllus, 
inferus.  Drupa. 

745.  Cupania.  Cor.  5-petala.  Cal.  5-phyllus. 
Capf.  3-locularis,  loculis  monofpermis.  Sem.  arillatum. 

765.  Dimocarpus.  Cor.  5-petala.  Cal.  5-denta- 
tus.  Baccae  2,  monofpermae. 

727.  TroPjEOLUM.  Cor*  5-petala.  Cal.  5-fidus, 
inferus,  calcaratus.  Nuces  3. 

779.  *BjECKEA.  Cor.  5-petala.  Cal.  5-fidus,  fupe^ 
rus.  Capf.  4-locularis. 

747.  Ephielis.  Cor.  5-petala.  Cal.  5-partitus. 
Capf.  i-locul.  2-fperma. 

748.  Molina:a.  Cor.  5-petala*  Cal.  5-partitus. 
Capf.  3-locul.  3-valvis. 

742.  Honckenya.  Cor.  5-petala.  Cal.  5-phyl* 
lus,  Ne&ar.  ftaminiformia.  Capf.  echinata. 

751.  Hagenia*  Cor.  5-petala*  Cal.  2-phyllus. 
Ne&ar.  5-phyllum. 

766.  MemecyloN.  Cor.  4-peUla.  Cal.  integer- 
rlmus,  fuperus. 

734.  CombretuM.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  5-denta- 
tus,  fuperus.  Sem.  4. 

738.  RoxburghIa.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  4-phyl- 
lus  inferus.  Antheras  ne&ario  mfertse.  Capf.  2-valvis. 
*  732.  Epilobium.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  4-fidus,  tu- 
bulofus,  fuperus.  Capf.  4-locular.  Sem.  comofa. 

731.  Gaura.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  4-fidus,  tubulo- 
fus,  fuperus.  Nux  i-fperma. 

730.  Oenothera.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  4-fidus,  tu- 
bulofus,  fuperus.  Capf.  4-locularis.  Anther,  linea- 
res. 

735.  Vitmannia.  Cor*  4-petala.  Cal.  4-fidus* 
inferus.  Nux  i-fperma. 

729.  RHEXIA.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  4-fidus.  Capf. 
4-locularis,  fupera*  Anth*  a'rcuatae* 

728.  OsBECKIA.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  4-fidus.  Capf. 
4-locularis,  infera.  Anth.  roftratae. 

737.  Tetratheca.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  4-fidus. 
Antherae  4-loculares.  Capf.  2-locularis. 

736.  GrislEA.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  4-dentatus, 
inferus.  Capf.  l-locularis. 

750.  KoebreHteria.  Cor.  4-petala,  ne&ario  cy- 
lindrico.  Cal.  4-phyllus.  Capf.  3-locularis. 

752.  PERSOONIA.  Cor.  4-petala,  ne&ario  cylin- 
drico.  Cal.  4-partitus.  Capf.  i-locul.  polyfperma. 

753.  Guarea.  Cor.  4-petala,  ne&ario  cylindrico. 

Cal.  4-dentatus,  inferus.  Capf,  4-locularis,  4-yalvis. 
Sem.  folitaria.  * 


Order  I.  MONOGYNIA. 

Seft.  I.  Flowers  complete . 

M.  Cor.  8-petaled.  Cal.  8-leafed,  inferior.  A 
drupe. 

C.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Cal.  5-leafed.  Capf.  3-celled  * 
'  1  feed  in  each  cell.  Seed  coated* 

D.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Cal.  5-toothed.  Berries  2, 

1- feeded. 

T.  Cor.  5-petals.  Cal*  5-cleft,  inferior,  having  a 
fpur.  Nuts  3. 

B*  Cor.  5  petals.  Cal.  5-cleft,  fuperior.  Capf.  4- 
celled. 

E.  Cor.  5  petals*  Cal.  5-partite.  Capf.  i-celled, 

2- feeded. 

M.  Cor.  5  pet^Js.  Cal.  5-partite.  Capf.  3-celled, 
with  3  valves* 

H.  Cor.  5-petaled*  Cal.  5-leaved.  Nedlaries  in 

the  form  of  ftamens.  Capf.  prickly. 

H.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Cal.  4-leaved.  Ne£tary  5- 
leaved. 

M.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Cal.  very  entire,  fuperipr. 

C.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Cal.  5-toothed,  fuperior.  Seeds 
4- 

R.  Cor.  4  petals.  Cal.  4-leaved,  inferior.  An¬ 
thers  inferted  in  the  ne&ary.  Capf.  with  2  valves. 

E.  Cor.  4  petals.  Cal.  .4-cleft,  tubular,  fuperior* 
Capf.  4-celled.  Seeds  hairy. 

G.  Cor.  4*petaled.  Cal.  4-cleft,  tubular,  fuperior. 
Nut,  with  one  feed. 

O.  Cor.  4-petaled*  Cal.  4-cleft,  tubular  above. 
Capf.  4-celled.  Anthers  ftrap-fhaped. 

V.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Cal.  4-cleft,  beneath.  Nut  1- 
feeded. 

R.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Cal*  4-cleft.  Capf.  4-celled, 
above.  Anthers  bowed. 

O.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Cal.  4-cleft.  Capf.  4-celled, 
beneath  or  inferior.  Anthers  having  a  beak. 

T.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Cal.  4-cleft.  Anthers  4-celled. 
Capf.  2-celled. 

G.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Cal.  4-toothed,  inferior.  Capf. 
I -celled. 

K.  Cor.  4-petaled,  with  a  cylindrical  nefiary.  Cal. 
4-leaved.  Capf.  3-celled. 

P.  Cor.  4-petaled,  with  a  cylindrical  neftary.  Cal. 
4-partite.  Capf.  i-celled,  many-feeded. 

G.  Cor.  4-petaled,  with  a  cylindrical  neftary.  Cal. 
4-toothed,  inferior.  Capf.  4-celled,  4-valved.  Seeds 
folitary* 

X  2  741. 
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74r.  Correa.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  4-dentatus. 
Capf.  4-locul.  loculis  i-fpermis. 

733.  Antichorus.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  4-phyl- 
lus,  inferus.  Capf.  4-locul.  4-valvis,  polyfperma. 

740.  Allophyllus.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.4-phyl- 
lus,  inferus.  Stigma  4-fidum. 

739.  Ornitrophe.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  4-phyllus, 
inferus.  Styl.  2-fidus.  Baccee  2,  monofpermae. 

744.  Jambolifera.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  4-denta- 
tus,  inferus.  „  Filamenta  planiufeula.  Drupa. 

746.  Xylocarpus.  Cor.  4  petala.  Cal.  4-den  ta¬ 
lus,  inferus.  Ne&.B-fidum.  Drupa  ficca. 

757.  XlMENlA.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  4-fidus. 

Ne£t.  o.  Drupa  i-fperma. 

7 63.  Lawsonia.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  4-fidus,  in- 
ferur-.  Bacea  4-locularis. 

749.  Melicocca.  Cor.  4-petala  refrafta,  Cal.  4- 
partitus.  Drupa  corticofa.  Stigma  peltatum,  anceps. 

755.  Amyris.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  4-dentatus,  in¬ 
ferus,  Bacea  1  fperma. 

764.  Melicope.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  4  partitus. 
Capf.  4,  mouofpermae. 

775.  G  nidi  a.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  4-fidus,  corol- 
lifer.  Nux  1 -fperma. 

758.  Fuschia.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  4*fidus,  corol- 
lif.  Bacca  4-locularis,  polyfperma. 

754.  Hedwigia.  Cor.  4-fida.  Cal.  4-dentatus. 
Capf.  tricocca. 

760.  Michauxia.  Cor.  8-partita.  Cal.  1 6-partitus. 
Capf.  8 -locular is. 

*  759.  Chdora.  Cor.  8-fida.  Cal.  8-phyllus,  inferus. 
Capf.  i-locul.  valvis,  polyfperma. 

*  768.  Vaccinium.  Cor.  i-petala.  Cal.  4-dentatus, 
fuperus.  Filam.  receptaculi.  Bacca. 

769.  Menziesia.  Cal.  repandus  inferus.  Cor.  i~ 
petala.  Filam.  receptaculi.  Capfula. 

*  770.  Erica.  Cor.  1 -petala.  Cal.  4-phyllus,  infe¬ 
rus.  Filam.  receptaculi.  Capfula. 

His  Jimillima  notanda  quce  ad  c  Ioffes  diverfas  pertinent, 
Bi%ophora  Mangle,  JKfculus  Pavia.  Monatropa  Hy- 
popithys,  Ruta  graveolens.  Jnjjicece  nonnullce fpecies , 
Portulaca  quadrijida.  Portulaca  meridiana.  Cappa - 
rides  dure.  Dais  0  Ban  dr  a.  Amtnania  oBandra . 

Fagara  oBandra.  Melafomce  nonnullce  fpecies .  Tri- 
chi/ia  pallida  acuminata.  Gilibertia  ovata ,  hetero - 
phylla,  Elais.  Cleotnejuncea. 

Seti.  II.  Flores  mcompleti. 

771.  Opiiira.  Cal.  0.  Involucr.  2-valve,  triflorum. 
Cor.  4  petala  fupera.  Bacca  i-locularis. 

772;  Grubbia.  Cal.  o.  Involucr.  2-phyll.  triflo¬ 
rum.  Cor.  4-petala  infera. 

767.  BuginvilljEA.  Cal.  o.  Cor.  tubulofa  fubin- 
tegra.  Stam.  inclufa. 

778.  Lachnvea.  Cal.  4-fidus,  corollinus,  insequa- 
lis.  Stam.  exferta. 

774.  Dirca^  Cal.  elimbis,  corollinus,  inaequalis. 
Stam.  exferta. 

*  773*  Daphne.  Cal.  4  fid  us,  corollinus,  aequalis. 
Stam.  inclufa.  Drupa  pulpofa,  monofperma. 

777.  Passerina.  Cal.  4-fidus,  corollinus,  sequalis, 
Stam.  fupra  corollam. 


A  N  Y.  Octandria 

C.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Cal.  4  toothed.  Capf.  4-celled, 
with  i-feeded  cells. 

A.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Cal.  4-leaved,  inferior.  Capf. 
4-celled,  4-valved,  many-feeded. 

A.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Cal.  4-leaved,  inferior.  Stigma 
4-cleft. 

O.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Cal.  4-leaved.  Style  2-cleft. 

Berries  2,  i-feeded. 

J.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Cal.  4-toothed,  inferior.  Fila¬ 
ments  flattened.  A  drupe. 

X.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Cal.  4-toothed,  inferior.  Nec¬ 
tary  8-cleft.  A  dry  drupe. 

X.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Cal.  4- cleft.  No  ne&ary.  A 
i-feeded  drupe. 

L.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Cal.  4-cleft,  inferior.  Berry 
four- celled. 

M.  Cor.  4-petaled,  bent  back  as  if  broken.  Cal. 
4-partite.  Drupe  barky.  Stigma  target-fhaped,  two- 
edged. 

A.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Cal.  4-toothed,  inferior.  Berry 
i-feeded. 

M.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Cal.  4-partite.  Capf.  4,  one- 
feeded. 

G.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Cal.  4-cleft,  bearing  the  co¬ 
rolla.  A  nut,  i-feeded. 

F.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Cal.  4-cleft,  bearing  the  blof- 
fom.  Berry  4-celled,  many-feeded. 

H.  Cor.  4-cleft.  Cal.  4- toothed.  Capf.  3 -celled. 

M.  Cor.  8-partite.  Cal.  16-par.tite.  Capf.  8-cell- 
ed. 

*  C.  Cor.  8-cltft.  Cal.  8-leaved,  inferior.  Capf.  I- 
celled,  2-valved,  many-feeded. 

*  V.  Cor.  i-petaled.  Cal.  4-toothed,  fuperior.  Fi¬ 
lam.  of  the  receptacle.  Berry. 

M.  Cal.  ferpentine  beneath.  Cor.  i-petaled.  Fi¬ 
laments  of  the  receptacle.  Capfule. 

*  E.  Cor.  i-petaled.  Cal.  4-leafed,  inferior.  Fila¬ 
ments  of  the  receptacle.  Capfule. 


Se£t.  II.  Flowers  incomplete, 

O.  No  cal.  Involucrum  2-valved,  3-flowered.  Co r. 

4-petaled,  fuperior.  Berry  i-celled. 

G.  No  cal.  Involucr.  2-leaved,  3-flowered.  Cor. 
4-petaled,  inferior. 

B.  No  cal.  Cor.  tubular,  nearly  entire.  Stamens 
enclofed. 

L.  Cal.  4-cleft,  bloflbm-like,  unequal.  Stamens 
protruding. 

D.  Cal.  not  bordered,  bloflom-like,  unequal.  Sta¬ 
men^  protruding. 

*  D.  Cal.  4- cleft,  bloflom-like,  equal.  Stamens  en¬ 
clofed.  A  drupe,  pulpy,  j-feeded. 

P.  Cal.  4-cleft,  bloffom-like,  equal.  Stamens  above 
the  corolla, 
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776.  Stellera.  Cal.  4-fidus,  coroliinus,  sequalis. 
Stam.  inclufa.  Nux. 

761.  Dodontea.  Cal.  4-phyllus.  Cor.  0.  Capf. 
3-locularis. 

762.  Valentinia.  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor.  c.  Capf. 
baccata,  4-fperma. 

756.  Cadrota.  Cal,  6-parti’tus.  Cor.  o. 

Ordo  II.  DIGYNIA. 

783.  Codia.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  4-pbyllus.  Invo- 
lucrum  4-phyllum. 

782.  Weinmannia.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  4-phyl- 
lus.  Capf.  2  locul.  2-roftris.% 

784.  Moehringia.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  4-phyl- 
lus.  *  Capf,  1 -locul. 

780.  Schmiedelia.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  2-phyl- 
lus.  Pericarp.  2,  pedicellata. 

781.  Galenia.  Cor.  o.  Cal.  4-fidus.  Capf.  2-I0- 
cularis,  2  fperma. 

f  Chryfoplenium *  Polygonum  Penfylvanicum * 

Ordo  III.  TRIGYNIA. 

788.  Seriana.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  4-phyllus.  Sa¬ 
maras  3. 

787.  Paullinia.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  4-phyllus. 
Capf.  3-locul.  i-fperma. 

789.  Cardiospermum.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  4- 
phyllus.  Capf.  3-locul.  i-fpema. 

791.  Pon/ea.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  4-{)artitus. 
Capf.  3-locul.  3 -fperma. 

790.  Sapindus.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  4-phyllus. 
Bacca  3-cocca,  I -fperma. 

786.  Coccoloba.  Cor.  o. ^  Cal.  j^-partitus.  Bacca 
calycina,  1 -fperma. 

*  785.  Polygonum.  Cor.  o.  Cal.  5-partitus.  Sem. 
1,  nudum. 


Ordo  IV.  TETRAGYNIA. 

*  794*  Adoxa.  Cor.  4  f.  5-fida,  fupra.  Cal.  2-phyl- 
lus.  Bacca  4  f.  5-fperma. 

792.  Verea.  Cor.  4-fida.  Cal.  4-fidus.  Capf.  4, 
polyfpermae. 

796.  Halloragis.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  4-iidus. 
Brupa  ficca,  4-locul. 

*  795*  Elatine.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  4-phyllus. 
Capf.  4-locul. 

797.  Forskolea.  Cor.  8-petala.  Cal.  4-phyllus. 
Sem.  4. 

\  Petiveria  alliacea .  Myriophyllum  verticil  latum* 
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S.  Cal.  4-cleft,  bloflbm-like,  equal.  Stamens  en~ 
clofed.  A  nut. 

D.  Cal.  4-leaved.  No  cor.  Capf.  3-celled. 

V.  Cal.  5-partite.  No  cor.  Cafp.  berried,  4-feed- 
ed. 

C.  Cal.  6-partite.  No  cor. 

Order  II.  DIGYNIA. 

C.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Cal  4-leaved.  Involucrum  4- 
leaved. 

W.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Cal.  4-leaved.  Capf.  2-celled, 
with  2  beaks. 

M.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Cal.  4-leaved.  Capf.  i-celled. 

S.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Cal.  2-leaved.  Seed-veflels  2, 
with  pedicles. 

G.  No  cor.  Cal.  4-cleft.  Capf.  3-celled,  2-feed- 
ed. 


Order  III.  TRIGYNIA. 


S.  Cor.  4-petaled. 

P.  Cor.  4-petaled. 
i-feeded. 

C.  Cor.  4-petaled. 
I-feeded. 

P.  Cor.  4-petaled. 
3-feeded. 


Cal.  4-leaved. 
Cal.  4-leaved. 
Cal.  4-leaved, 
Cal.  4-partite. 


Seed-veflels  3. 
Capf.  3-celled, 
Capf.  3-celled, 
Capf.  3-celled, 


S.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Cal.  4-leaved.  Berry  3-celled. 
I-feeded.  J  0  * 

C.  No  cor.  Cal.  5-partite.  Berry  cup-like,  1- 
feeded. 

*  P.  No  cor.  Cal.  5-partite.  Seed  1,  naked. 


Order  IV.  TETRAGYNIA. 

*  A.  Cor.  4  or  5-cleft,  fuperior.  Cal.  2-leaved.  Ber¬ 
ry  4  or  5-feeded. 

V.  Cor.  4  cleft.  Cal.  4-cleft.  Capf.  many-feeded. 

H.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Cal.  4-cleft.  A  drupe,  dry, 
4-celled. 

*  Cor*  4-petaled.  Cal.  4-leaved.  Capf.  4-celled» 
F.  Cor.  8-petaled.  Cal.  8-leaved.  Seeds  4., 
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Order  I.  MONOGYNIA. 

727.  TroP^eolUM,  or  Indian  Crefs* 
live  fpecies ;  viz.  minus,  majus,  hybridum,  peregri- 
nuin,  pentaphyllum.  Peru,  Lima. 

I 


728^  Osbechia,  or  Gold-rofc  Feather . 

Two  fpecies  j  viz.  chinenfis,  zeylanica.  Ceylon, 
China. 

729.  Rhexia,  or  Soap  Wood* 

1 7  fpecifes  3  viz.  virgiuiea,  mariana,  trichotoma,  bK 

valvis3 


angujli- 

folium. 
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valvis,  trivalvis,  jufliaeoides,  hypericoides,  glutinofa, 
acifanthera,  glomeratS,  longifolia,  afpera,  inconftans, 
latifolia,  villofa,  aquatica,  uniflora.  N.  America,  Ja¬ 
maica,  Brafil. 

730.  Oenothera,  or  Tree-primrofe . 

15  fpecies  ;  viz.  biennis,  grandiflora,  parviflora,  mu* 
ricata,  longiflora,  molliflima,  no£lurna,  villofa,  odo- 
rata,  finuata,  tetraptera,  fruticofa,  pumila,  rofea,  pur¬ 
purea.  America. 

731.  Gaura,  or  Virginian  Loofe-Jlrife . 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  biennis,  fruticofa,  mutabilis. 

Virginia,  Pennfylvania. 

732.  Epilobium,  or  Willow-herb. 

1 2  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  anguftifolium,  anguftiflimum,  la- 
tifolium,  *  hirfutum,  pubefcens,  villofum,  *  monta- 
num,  glabellum,  rotundifolium,  *  tetragonum,  *  pa- 
luftre,  *  alpinum.  North  of  Europe. 

*  E.  leaves  fcattered,  ftrap-fpear-ftiaped  ;  blofloms  ir¬ 
regular. — Goats  are  extremely  fond  of  this  plant. 
Cows  and  (beep  eat  it.  Horfes  and  fwine  refufe  it. 
The  phalcena  porcellus  and  fphinx  elpenorzxv  found  up¬ 
on  it.  The  fuckers  of  the  root  are  eatable.  An.infu- 
flon  of  the  plant  has  an  intoxicating  property,  and  the 
Kamtfchatcadales  brew  a  fort  of  ale  from  the  pith,  and 
from  the  ale  make  vinegar.  The  down  of  the  feeds 
alfo,  mixed  with  cotton  or  fur,  has  been  manufafrured 
into  {lockings  and  other  articles  of  clothing* 
hirfutum .  *  E.  leaves  egg-fpear-fhaped,  hairy,'"  half  embracing 
the  ftem  5  item  very  much  branched  and  hairy.— The 
top-fhoots  have  a  delicate  fragrance,  refembling  fcalded 
codlings  (whence  one  of  its  names),  but  tranfitory, 
that  before  they  have  free n  gathered  five  minutes,  it  is 
no  longer  perceptible.  Horfes,  flieep,  and  goats,  eat  it. 
Cows  are  not  fond  of  it.  Swine  refufe  it.  ' 

733.  Antichorus. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  depreffus.  Arabia. 

734.  Comrretum. 

Five  fpecies ;  viz.  laxum,  fecundum,  purpureum, 
decandrum,  alternifolium.  America. 

735.  VlTMANNIA. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  elliptica. 

736.  GrisLEA. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  fecunda,  tomentofa. 

737.  Tetratheca. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  pincea. 

738.  Roxburghia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  gloriofoides. 

739.  Ornitrophb.  ' 

Six  fpecies  ;  viz.  integrifolia,  ferrata,  cobbe,  comi- 
nia,  occidentals,  rigida.  tfle  of  Bourbon. 

740.  Aixophyllus. 

fpecies;  viz.  zeylanicus.  Ceyl.  Jam.  Hifpan. 

741.  Correa. 
viz.  alba. 


America. 


One 


One  fpecies ; 

742.  Honckenya. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  ficifolia. 

743.  Mimusops. 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  elengi,  hexandra,  kanhi,  imbri- 
caria.  Arabia,  India. 
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744.  Jambolifera. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  pedunculata. 

74 5.  Cupania. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  tomentofa,  glabra,  faponarioides. 

Coromandel,  W.  Indies. 

746.  Xylocarpus. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  granatum.  Ceylon,  E.  Indies. 

747.  Ephielis. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  fraxinea.  Guiana* 

748.  Molin^a. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  laevis,  canefcens,  alternifolia, 

749.  Melicocca. 

One  fpecies;  viz.  bijuga.  Jamaica. 

750.  Koelreuteria. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  paniculata.  China. 

751.  Hagenia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  abyflinica.  Abyflinia. 

752.  PersooNia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  gaureoides. 

753.  Gaurea. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  trichilioides. 

754.  Hedwigia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  balfamifera.  Hifpaniola. 

755.  Amyris,  or  Shrubby  Sweetwood. 

19  fpecies;  viz.  polygama,  elemifera,  fylvatica, 
maritima,  kataf,  gileadenfis,  opobalfamum,  ennean^ 
dra,  heterophylla,  gujanenfis,  ambrofiaca,  decandra, 
altiflima,  toxifera,  protium,  dentata,  anifata,  zeylani- 
ca,  balfamifera.  E.  Indies,  Carolina,  Jamaica. 

The  A.  elemifera  produces  a  refin,  which  is  brought 
from  the  SpanifhW.  Indies,  and  fometimes  from  the  E„ 
Indies,  in  large  roundilh  cakes,  generally  wrapped  up  in 
flag  leaves.  The  beft  fort  is  foftifh,  fomewhat  tranf- 
parent,  of  a  pale  whitiih  yellow  colour,  inclining  a 
little  to  green  ;  of  a  ftrong,  not  unpleafant  fmell.  It 
almoft  totally  diflolves  in  pure  fpirit,  and  fends  over 
fome  part  of  its  fragrance  along  with  this  menftruum 
in  diftillation  :  diftilled  with  water  it  yields  a  confide- 
rable  quantity  of  pale  coloured,  thin,  fragrant  eflential 
oil.  This  refin  gives  name  to  one  of  the  officinal  un¬ 
guents,  and  is  at  prefen  t  fcarce  any  other  wife  made  ufe 
of;  though  it  is  certainly  preferable  for  internal  pur¬ 
poses  to  fome  others,  which  are  held  in  greater  efteem. 

The  fruit  of  the  amyris  gileadenfs  is  the  produft  of 
the  tree  that  yields  the  opobalfam,  or  balfam  of  Gilead. 

It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  pea,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  en- 
clofed  in  a  dark-brown  wrinkled  bark.  This  fruit, 
when  in  perfe&ion,  has  a  pleafant  warm  glowing  tafte, 
and  a  fragrant  fmell,  refembling  that  of  the  opobalfam 
itfelf.  It  is  very  rarely  found  in  the  {hops  ;  and  fuch 
as  we  now  and  then  do  meet  with,  has  almoft  entirely 
loft  its  fmell  and  tafte.  It  had  formerly  a  place  in  the 
mithridate  and  theriaca  formulae,  now  banifhed  from 
our  pharmacopoeias;  but  even  then  the  college  permit¬ 
ted  cubebs  to  be  employed  as  a  fubftitute  for  the  carpo- 
balfamum,  which  could  feldom  be  procured  ;  and  it  is 
probably  on  this  account  that  it  has  now  no  place  in  our 
lifts. 


756.  Cedrota. 

One  fpecies  ;  longifolia.  Guiana. 


757* 
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'  757,  XlMENIA. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  americana,  elliptica,  inermis. 
Weft  Indies,  Guiana. 

758.  Fuschia. 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  triphylla,  coccinea,  excorticata, 
utultiflora.  Jam.  Chili,  New  Zealand. 

'  759.  Chlora,  or  Yellow  Centaury . 

Five  fpecies ;  viz.  *  perfoliata,  quadrifolia,  dode- 
candra,  feftilis,  imperfoliata.  S.  Eur.  Lev.  Virginia. 

760.  Michauxia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  campanuloides.  Levant. 

761.  DoDONiEA. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  vifcofa,  triquetra,  anguftifolia. 
Tropical  climates,  Cape. 

762.  Valentinia. 

One  fpecies  $  viz.  ilicifolia.  Cuba,  Hifpaniola. 

763.  Lawsonia. 

Four  fpecies;  viz.  inermis,  purpurea,  acronychia, 
fpinofa.  Egypt,  Eaft  Indies. 

764.  Melicope. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  ternata.  South  fea  ifles. 

765.  Dimocarpus. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  litchia. 

766.  Memecylon. 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  capitellatum,  tin&orium,  grande, 
cordatum.  Ceylon. 

767.  BUGINVILUEA. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  fpe&abilis.  Brazil. 

768.  Vaccinium,  or  Bill-berry ,  or  Whor tie-berry* 

27  fpecies;  viz.  *  myrtillus,  pallidum,  hirtum,  fta- 
mineum,  *  uliginofum,  album,  mucronatum,  diffufum, 
anguftifolium,  corymbofum,  brafteatum,  ciliatum,  fuf- 
catum,  frondofum,  venuftum,  liguftrinum,  refinofum, 
amoenum,  virgatum,  tenellum,  ar#oftaplryllos,  meridio- 
nale,  cereum,  *  vitis-idasa,  *  oxycoccos,hifpidulum,  ma- 
crocarpon.  N.  Europe,  Levant,  N.  America,  Jamaica. 

nyrtillus .  *  V.  fruitftalks  I -flowered  ;  leaves  ferrated,  egg-ftia- 
ped  ;  ftem  angular.— The  berries  of  this  plant  are  very 
acceptable  to  children,  either  eaten  by  themfelves,  or 
with  milk,  or  in  tarts.  The  moor  game  live  upon  them 

the  autumn.  The  juice  ftains  paper  or  linen  pur¬ 
ple.  Goats  eat  it.  Sheep  are  not  fond  of  it.  Horfes 
and  cows  refufe  it. 

liginofum *  V.  fruitftalks  i-flowered  ;  leaves  very  entire,  in- 
verfely  egg-(haped,  blunt,  fmooth. — Children  are  faid 
fometimes  to  eat  the  berries  ;  but  in  large  quantities 
they  occafion  dizzinefs  and  a  flight  headach,  efpecial- 
ly  when  full  grown,  and  quite  ripe.  Many  vintners 
/  jn  France  are  faid  to  make  ufe  of  the  juice  to  colour 
their  white  wines  red.  Horfes,  cows,  (beep,  and  goats, 
eat  it.  Swine  refufe  it. 

1  itis-idta .  *  V.  bunches  terminating,  nodding  ;  leaves  inverfely 
egg-fliaped  ;  edge  very  entire,  and  rolled  back,  dot¬ 
ted  underneath.— The  berries  are  acid,  and  not  very 
grateful  ;  but  they  are  eaten  by  the  Finlanders,  and  by 
the  country  people  in  Sweden,  and  are  fent  in  large 
quantities  from  W.  Bothnia  to  Stockholm  for  pickling. 
They  are  alfo  made  into  tarts,  rob,  and  jelly.  Goats 
eat  it.  Cows,  fheep,  and  horfes,  refufe  it. 

V.  fruitftalks  Angle  or  in  pairs ;  leaves  egg-ftiaped, 
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very  entire,  edges  rolled  back ;  ftem  thread-fhaped, 
trailing,  not  hairy.— The  berries,  made  into  tarts,  are 
much  efteemed  ;  but  on  account  of  a  peculiar  flavour, 
are  difliked  by  fome.  They  may  be  kept  for  feveral  years 
if  wiped  clean  ;  and  then  clofely  corked  in  dry  bottles, 
or  the  bottles  may  be  filled  with  water. — At  Long- 
town  in  Cumberland,  20  or  3ol.*s  worth  are  fold  by 
the  poor  people  each  market  day,  for  five  or  fix  weeks 
together.  The  moft  general  name,  cranberry,  proba-  * 
bly  originated  from  the  fruitftalks  being  crooked  at  the 
top,  and  before  the  expanfion  of  the  bloflom,  refera- 
bling  the  neck  and  head  of  a  crane. 

769.  Menziesia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  ferruginea. 

770.  Erica,  or  Heath . 

137  fpecies  ;  viz.  glutinofa,  lutea,  paniculata,  depref- 
fa,  halicacaba,  monfoniana,  difcolor,  denfifolia,  cruenta, 
nigrita,  phylicoides,  regerm inans,  urceolaris,  mari folia, 
planifolia,  hirta,  bicolor,  articularis,  viridi-purpurea, 
pubefcens,  perfoluta,  gracilis,  ftrigofa,  caffra,  arborea, 
ftri&a,  florida,  mucofa,  pitulifera,  amoena,  *  tetralix, 
inflata,  gilva,  abietina,  verticillata,  patterfonia,  mam- 
mofa,  empetrifolia,  fpicata,  o&ophylla,  fafcicularis,  ob- 
liqua,  *  vulgaris,  gnaphaloides,  corifolia,  calycina,  tri¬ 
flora,  fcoparia,  bergiana,  formofa,  rubens,  incarnata, 

*  cinerea,  auftralis,  ramentacea,  quadriflora,  lateralis* 
margaritacea,  baccans,  pendula,  phyfodes,  cernua,  re- 
torta,  *  daboecia,  tenuifolia,  albens,  bra£leata,  thun- 
bergii,  tetragona,  umbellata,  nudiflora,  petiolata,  bry- 
antha,  ftelleriana,  fucata,  axillaris,  imbricata,  fexfaria,. 
melanthera,  leucanthera,  taxifolia,  fpumofa,  capitata, 
bruniades,  pafierina,  totta,  abfynthioides,  ciliaris,  coe- 
rulea,  hifpidula,  petiverii,  bankfii,  febana,  monadelphia, 
plukenetii,  verficolor,  perfpicua,  aitoni,  cephalotes,  pul- 
chclla,  longifolia,  veftita,  pinea,  leea,  coccinea,  pur¬ 
purea,  concinna,  grandiflora,  cylindrica,  curviflora,  fim- 
pliciflora,  tubiflora,  lanata,  procera,  confpicua,  glandu- 
lofa,  tranfparens,  cerinthoides,  fp^rmanni,  mafloni,  ven- 
tricofa,  ampullacea,  faftigiata,  incurva,  globofa,  como- 
fa,  denticulata,  mufcari,  vifcaria,  pyramidalis,  mediter- 
ranea,  multiflora,  herbacea,  purpurafcens,  *  vagans,  cu- 
bica,  racemofa.  Europe,  Madeira,  Cape^ 

N  *  E.  leaves  arrow-fhaped. — This  plant,  but  little  re-  vulgaris* 
garded  in  happier  climates,  is  made  fubfervient  to  a 
great  variety  of  purpofes,  in  the  bleak  and  barren  high¬ 
lands  of  Scotland.  The  poorer  inhabitants  make  walls 
for  their  cottages,  with  alternate  layers  of  heath,  and 
a  kind  of  mortar  made  of  black  earth  and  ftraw,  the 
woody  roots  of  the  heath  being  placed  in  the  centre, 
the  tops  externally  and  internally.  They  make  their 
beds  of  it,  by  placing  the  root  downwards,  and  the 
tops  only  being  uppermoft,  they  are  fufficiently  foft  to 
fleep  upon.  Cabins  are  thatched  with  it.  In  the  ifland 
of  Ilay,  ale  is  frequently  made  by  brewing  one  part 
malt  and  two  parts  of  the  young  tops  of  heath  ;  fome¬ 
times  they  add  hops.  It  is  faid,  that  this  liquor  was 
much  ufed  by  the  Pi£ls.  Woollen  cloth  boiled  in  alum 
water,  and  afterwards  in  a  ftrong  deco£Hon  of  the  tops 
of  heath,  comes  out  a  fine  orange  colour.  The  ftalks 
and  tops  will  tan  leather..  In  England  befoms  are 
made  of  it,  and  faggots  to  burn  in  ovens,  or  to  fill  up 
drains  that  are  to  be  covered  over.  Sheep,  and  goats 
will  fometimes  eat  the  tender  {hoots,  but  they  are  not 
fond  of  them.  Bees  extra#  a  great  deal  of  honey  from 

th* 
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the  flowers ;  but  where  heath  abounds,  the  honey  has 
a  reddiih  caft. 

771.  Ophira. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  ftri&a.  Africa* 

772.  Grubbia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  rofmarinifolia*  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

773.  Daphne,  or  Mezereon ,  Spurge  laurel \ 

30  fpecies  ;  viz.  *mezereum,  thymelaea,  dioica,  ca- 
lycina,  pubefcens,  vermicuiata,  villofa,  tarton-raira, 
nitida,  alpina,  *laureola,  pontica,  pendula,  lagetto, 
polyftachya,  monoftachya,  tinifolia,  gnidium,  indica, 
foetida,  rc-tundifolia,  odora,  occidentaiis,  cneorum,  al- 
taica,  fquarrofa,  glomerata,  oleoides,  fericea,  eollina. 
Europe,  China,  Japan,  W.  Indies* 
me%ereum  %  flowers  fitting  on  the  ftem,  moftly  three  together  ; 

leaves  fpear-ftiaped,  deciduous  ;  berries  globular.— An 
ointment  prepared  from  the  bark  or  the  berries,  has 
been  fuccefsfully  applied  to  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  The 
whole  plant  is  very  corrofive  ;  fix  of  the  berries  will 
kill  a  wolf.  A  woman  gave  12  grains  of  the  berries 
to  her  daughter,  who  had  a  quartan  ague  ;  flie  vomited 
blood,  and  died  immediately. — A  deco&ion  made  of 
two  drams  of  tile  cortical  part  of  the  root,  boiled 
in  three  pints  of  water  till  one  pint  is  wafted,  and  this 
quantity  drank  daily,  is  found  very  efficacious  in  refol¬ 
ding  venereal  nodes,  and  other  indurations  of  the  peri- 
ofteum.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  once  given,  in  a  cafe 
of  difficulty  in  fwallowing,  feemingly  occafioned  by  a 
.paralytic  affe&ion.  The  patient  was  directed  to  chew 
a  thin  fliee  of  the  root,  as  often  as  ffie  could  bear  to  do 
it  ;  and  in  about  two  months,  {he  recovered  her  power 
of  fwallowing.  This  woman  bore  the  difagreeable  ir¬ 
ritation,  and  the  ulcerations  its  acrimony  occafioned  in 
her  mouth,  with  great  refolution  ;  but  {he  had  been  re¬ 
duced  to  Ikin  and  bone,  and  for  three  years  before  had 
fuffered  extremely  from  hunger,  without  being  able  to 
fatisfy<her  appetite  ;  for  {he  fwallowed  liquids  very  im¬ 
perfectly*  and  folids  not  at  all.  This  complaint  came 
on  after  lying  in. 

laureola .  *  D.  bunches  of  about  five  flowers ;  axillary  leaves 
fpear-ftiaped,  fraooth. — Very  happy  effeds  have  been 
experienced  from  this  plant  in  rheumatic  fevers.  It 
operates  as  a  brilk  and  rather  fevere  purgative.  It  is 
an  efficacious  medicine  in  worm  cafes ;  and  upon  many 
accounts  deferves  to  be  better  known  to  phyficians ; 
but  in  lefs  Ikilful  hands,  it  would  be  dangerous,  as  it 
is  poffefied  of  confiderable  acrimony.  The  whole 
plant  has  the  fame  qualities,  but  the  bark  of  the  root  is 
the  ftrongeft.  Dr  Alfton  fixes  the  outfide  dofe  at  ten 
grains. 

774.  Dirca,  or  Leather-wood \ 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  paluftris.  Virginia. 

I  ^ 

775.  Gnidia. 

16  fpecies  5  viz.  pinifolia,  radiata,  filamentofa,  cari- 
nata,  fcabra,  fimplex,  capitata,  lmvigata,  bifiora,  race- 
mofa, .  tornentofa,  argentea,  imbricata,  fericea,  oppofi- 
iifolia,  daphnsefolia.  Cape,  Madagafcar. 

776.  Stellera,  or  German  GroundfeL 
;  Two  fpecies^  viz.  paflerina,  chammiafme.  Eur. 

j  777.  PASSERINA,  or  Sparrow-wort . 

16  fpecies  ;  viz.  filiformis,  hirfuta,  ericoides,  nervo- 
fa?  cephalophora,  capitate,  orientalis,  ciliata,  uniflora, 


A  N  Y.  Odandria. 

grandiflora,  canefccns,  fpicala,  laxa,  ftriCIa,  anthyl- 
loides,  pentandra.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

778.  Lachn.ea. 

Two  fpecies  5  viz.  eriocephala,  conglomerata.  C.  of 
G.  Hope. 

779.  BiECHEA. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  frutefcens,  denfifolia.  China. 

Order  II.  DIGYNIA. 

780.  Schmidelia. 

One  fpecies 4  viz.  racemofa.  E.  Indies. 

781.  GaleNIA,  or  Cape  Jejfamine. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  afrieana,  procumbens.* 

782.  Weinmannia. 

Six  fpecies  ;  viz.  glabra,  hirta,  tornentofa,  trifoliataj 
racemofa,  parviflora.  Cape,  Jamaica,  New  Zealand. 

783.  Codia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  montana.  New  Caledonia. 

784.  Moehringia,  or  Mountain  Chickweed. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  mufcofa.  Alps,  S.  of  Eur. 

Order  III.  TRIGYNIA. 

785.  Polygonum,  or  Knot-grafs . 

43  fpecies  ;  viz.  frutefcens,  grand iflorum,  ^biftorta, 
*viviparum,  virginianum,  lapathifolium,  *amphibium, 
ocreatum,  *  hydropiper,  filiforme,  tin&orium,  *  minus, 

*  perficaria,  innanum,  glabrum,  barbatum,  tomento- 
fum,  orientale,  penfylvanicum,  maritimum,  *  avieu- 
lare,  bellardi,  fetofum,  ere&um,  articulatum,  divari- 
catum,  alpinum,  undulatum,  fericeum,  ferratum,  co- 
rymbofum,  chinenfc,  fagittatum,  arifolium,  craffifoli- 
um,  perfoliatum,  tartaricum,  emarginatum,  *  fagopy- 
rum,  *  convolvulus,  dumetorum,  fcandens,  multiflorum. 

Eur.  E.  Ind.  China,  N.  Amer. 

*  P.  flowers  with  cloven  piftils  ;  ftipulse  {otntvihaihydropl* 
fringed  ;  leaves  fpear-ftiaped. — The  whole  plant  hasp^r. 

an  acrid  burning  tafte.  It  cures  little  aphthous  ulcers 
in  the  mouth  :  It  dyes  wool  yellow.  The  allies  of  this 
plant  mixed  with  foft  foap,  is  a  noftrum  in  a  few  hand^ 
for  diflblving  the  ftone  in  the  bladder;  but  it  may  be 
reafonably  queftioned,  whether  it  has  any  advantage 
over  other  femicauftic  preparations  of  the  vegetable 
alkali.  Its  acrimony  rifes  in  diftillation,  and  the  di- 
flilled  water,  drank  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  half 
pints  daily,  has  been  found  very  effectual  in  fome 
nephritic  cafes.  Horfes,  cows,  goats,  ffieep,  and  fwine, 

refufe  it.  ■ 

*  P.  ftyles  2  ;  fpikes  egg-oblong  ;  leaves  fpear-ftiaped  *, perficaria 
ftipuke  fringed.— Its  tafte  is  {lightly  acrid  and  aftrin- 

gent.  Woollen  cloth,  dipped  in  a  folution  of  alum, 
obtains  a  yellow  colour  from  this  plant.  Goats,  {beep, 
and  horfes  eat  it ;  cows  and  fwine  refufe  it.  , 

*  P.  leaves  egg-ffiaped,  extended  at  the  bafe  along  the bifiorta 
leafftalks. — The  root  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  vegetable 
aftringents*  The  young  ffioots  are  eaten  in  herb- pud¬ 
ding  in  the  north  of  England  ;  and  about  Manchefter 

they  are  fubftituted  for  greens,  under  the  name  of  pa¬ 
tience  dock. 

*P. 
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btviparum  *  P.  leaves  fpear.fhaped  ;  fpike  terminating. — Plants 
cultivated  for  four  years  in  a  garden,  conftantly  pro¬ 
duced  perfect  feeds  in  July,  and  flowered  as  conftantly 
a  fecond  time  in  September.  Thefe  latter  germs  vege¬ 
tated  on  the  flem. 

mculare .  *  P.  flowers  axillary ;  leaves  fpear-ftiaped ;  flem  trail¬ 
ing. — The  feeds  are  ufeful  for  every  purpofe  in  which 
tliofe  of  the  next  fpecies  are  employed.  Great  num¬ 
bers  of  fmall  birds  feed  upon  them.  Cows,  goats,  flieep, 
horfes,  and  fwine  eat  it.  The  flubbles  in  Sweden  are 
purpled  over  with  this  plant.  It  affords  nourifhment  to 
the  chryfo?nela  polygoni. 

fyopy-  *  P.  leaves  heart-arrow-lhaped  ;  flem  nearly  upright, 
"um*  without  prickles  ;  angles  of  the  feeds  equal. — This 
plant  is  very  impatient  of  cold,  dying  at  the  very  firft 
attack  of  froft.  The  feeds  furnifh  a  nutritious  meal, 
which  is  not  apt  to  turn  acid  on  the  flomach.  It  is 
made  into  thin  cakes  in  fome  parts  of  England  called 
crumpits .  It  is  ufual  with  farmers  to  fow  a  crop  of 
buckwheat,  and  to  plough  it  under  when  fully  grown 
as  a  manure  to  the  land.  The  feeds  are  excellent  food 
for  poultry..  Sheep  that  eat  this  plant  become  un- 
healthfuL  As  it  flowers  late  in  the  fummer, 'M.  du 
Hamel,  in  his  obfervations  upon  the  management  of 
bees,  adviffs  to  m  >ve  the  hives  in  the  autumn  to  a  fitua- 
tion  where  plenty  of  this  plant  is  fown.  Cows,  goats, 
and  (hee  p  eat  it  ;  fwine  and  horfes  refufe  it. 
mvolvti-  *  P.  leaves  heart-fhaped  ;  flem  twining,  angular  ; 

flowers  blunted.— —The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  quite  as 
good  for  ufe  as  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies,  are 
produced  in  greater  quantity,  and  the  plant  bears  cold 
better.  Cows  and  goats  eat  it ;  fheep,  fwine,  and 
horfes  refufe  it.  The  phalcena  lubricipeda  is  found 
upon  feveral  of  the  fpecies. 

786.  CoccOLOBA,  or  Sea-Jlde  Grape . 

13  fpecies  ;  viz.  uvifera,  auflralis,  pubefcens,  diverfi- 
folia,  flavefcens,  excoriata,  nivea,  pun&ata,  obtufifolia, 
microftachya,  emarginata,  barbadenfis,  tenuifolia.  W. 
Indies,  S.  America. 

>  7S7.  Paullinia,  or  Supple-jack . 

14  fpecies ;  viz.  nodofa,  curuvu,  carthaginenfis,  cari- 
bsea,  curaffavica,  barbadenfis,  polyphylla,  tetragona, 
vefpertilio,  pinnata,  tomentofa,  cauliflora,  japonica,  di- 
verfifolia.  E.  and  W.  Indies,  Japan,  S.  America. 


ANY.  l6o 

788.  Serxana. 

10  fpecies  5  viz.  finuata,  divaricata,  caracafana,  race- 
mofa,  fpedtabilis,  mexicana,  anguftifolia,  lupulina,  luci- 
da,  triternata. 

789.  Cardiospermum,  or  Heart-pea , 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  halicacabum,  hirfutum,  corindum^ 
grandiflorum.  E.  and  W.  Indies,  Brazil. 

790.  Sapindus,  or  Soap-berry . 

10  fpecies  5  viz.  faponaria,  longifolius,  fpinofus,  lau- 
rifolius,  emarginatus,  rubiginofus,  tetraphyllus,  rigidus, 
arborefcens,  frutefcens.  E.  and  W.  Indies,  China. 

791.  PoNiEA. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  faponarioides.  Guiana. 

Order  IV.  TETRAGYNIA. 

792.  Verea. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  crenata. 

793.  Paris,  or  True  Love ,  or  One-berry. 

One  fpecies  5  viz.  *  quadrifolia.  , 

*  P.  cal.  4-leaved  ;  petals  4,  narrower;  berry  4. cell- quadrifo* 
ed. — The  leaves  and  berries  are  faid  to  partake  of  the  Ua, 
properties  of  opium.  The  juice  of  the  berries  is  ufeful 
in  inflammations  of  the  eyes.  Linnaeus  fays  the  roots 
will  vomit  as  well  as  ipecacuanha,  but  it  muft  be  giyen 
in  a  double  quantity.  Europe. 

794.  Adoxa,  or  Mofchatel. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  mofchatellina.  Europe. 

795.  Elatine,  or  Water-wort. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  hydropiper,  '*  alfinaftrum.  Eur. 

796.  Haloragis. 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  eercodia,  proflrata.  New  Zea¬ 
land,  New  Caledonia. 

797.  Fgrskolea. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  tenaciflima,  Candida,  anguftifolia. 

Egypt,  Teneriffe,  Cape. 


In  the  clafs  O&andria  are 

7?  Genera,  including  493  Species,  of  which  30  are 
found  in  Britain. 
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CLASSIS  IX. 

enneandria. 


Ordo  I.  MONOGYNIA. 

798.  Laurus.  Cal.  o.  Cor.  6-petala,  calycina. 
Bacca  i-fperma.  Ne61arii  glandulas  bifetse. 

Soo.  Panke.  Cal.  4-fidus.  Cor.  4-fida.  Capf. 
snonofperma. 

799*  Anacardium.  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor.  c-petala. 
Stamme  decimo  caftrato.  Nux  receptaculo  carnofo. 

Vol.  IV.  Part  I. 


CLASS  IX. 

ENNEANDRIA. 


Order  I.  MONOGYNIA. 

L.  No  Cal.  Cor.  6-petaled,  cup  or  calyx-like.  A 
berry,  I-feeded.  The  glands  of  the  ne&ary  briftled. 

P.  Cal.  4-cleft.  Cor.  4-cleft.  Capf-i-feeded. 

A.  Cal.  5-partite.  Cor.  5-petaled.  The  10th 
flamen  without  an  anther.  A  nut  with  a  flelhy  xecen- 
tacle.  ^ 
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8or.  PlegoRHIZA.  Cal.  o.  Cor.  x-petala.  Capf. 
I-locul.  i-fperma. 

802.  Cassyta.  Cal.  o.  Cor.  6-partita,  calycina. 
Bacca  i-fperma.  Ne&arii  glandulae  truncatae. 

f  Anacardium  Jlamine  decimo  cajlrato ..  Amyris  enrte - 
andra .  Browneea  enneandra .  Gardenia  Thunbergia . 

Ordq  II.  TRIGYNIA. 

803.  Rheum.  Cal.  o.  Cor.  6-fida.  Sem.  1,  tri¬ 
quetrum. 

Ordo  III.  HEXAGYNIA. 

804.  Butomus.  Cal.  o.  Cor.  6-petala.  Capf.  6, 
polyfpermse. 


A  N  Y.  Enneandria, 

P.  No  cal.  Cor.  i-petaled.  Capf.  i-celled,  1- 
feeded. 

C.  No  cal.  Cor.  6-partite,  cup-like.  Berry  1-feed- 
ed.  The  glands  of  the  ne&ary  lopped. 


Order  II.  TRIGYNIA. 

R.  No  cal.  Cor.  6-cleft.  Seed  1,  triangular. 

Order  III.  HEXAGYNIA. 

B.  No.  cal.  Cor.  6-petaled.  Capf.  6,  many-feeded. 


Order  I.  MONOGYNIA. 

798.  Laurus,  or  Bay-tree . 

34  fpecies;  viz.  cinnamomum,  eaflia,  camphora,  culila- 
ban,  montana,.  chloroxylon,  glauca,  pedunculata,  caufti- 
ca,  nobilis,  indica,  fastens,  perfica,  borbonia,  martinicen- 
fis,  exaltata,  alpigena,  triandra,  fanguinea,  furinamenfis, 
hexandra,  falicifolia,  coriacea,  leucoxylon,  membranacea, 
patens,  parviflora,  pendula,  floribunda,  lucida,  umbel- 
lata,  aeftivalis,  benzoin,  faflafras.  Of  thefe  we  lhall  take 
notice  of  the  following,  as  of  confiderable  importance. 

1.  The  nobilis,  or  evergreen  bay-tree,  is  a  native 
of  Italy,  and  hath  an  upright  trunk  branching  on 
every  fide  from  the  bottom  upward ;  with  fpear- 
ftiaped,  nervous,  ftiff,  evergreen  leaves,  three  inches 
long  and  two  broad  ;  and  fmall,  yellowifh,  quadrifid, 
dioecious  flowers,  fucceeded  by  red  berries  in  autumn 
and  winter.  Of  this  fpecies  there  are  varieties  with 
broad,  narrow,  ftriped,  or  waved  leaves.^  2.  The  eefti- 
valis,  or  deciduous  bay,  grows  naturally  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  It  rifes,  with  an  upright  Item,  covered  with  a 
purplifh  bark;  having  oblong,  oval,  acuminated,  veined, 
deciduous  leaves,  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  half  as 
broad,  growing  oppofite ;  with  fmall  white  flowers, 
fucceeded  by  red  berries.  3.  The  benzoin,  or  benja¬ 
min-tree,  is  alfo  a  native  of  North  America  ;  grows  15 
or  20  feet  high,  divided  into  a  very  branchy  head ; 
with  oval,  acute,  deciduous  leaves,  three  or  four  inches 
long,  and  half  as  broad ;  and  fmall  yellowifh  flowers, 
not  fucceeded  by  berries  in  this  country.  4.  The  faf¬ 
fafras  is  a  native  of  the  fame  country.  It  hath  a  Airub- 
like  ftraight  flem,  garnifhed  with  both  oval  and  three- 
lobed,  fhining,  deciduous  leaves,  of  different  fizes,  from 
three  to  fix  inches  long,  and  near  as  broad}  with  fmall 
yellowiAi  Rowers,  fucceeded  by  blackiAi  berries,  but  not 
in  this  country.  5.  The  indica,  or  Indian  bay  tree, 
rifes  with  an  upright  Araight  trunk,  branching  regu¬ 
larly,  20  or  30  feet  high  :  adorned  with  very  large, 
fpear-fhaped,  plane,  nervous,  evergreen  leaves  on  reddifh 
footftalks ;  and  bunches  of  fmall  whitifli  green  flowers, 
fucceeded  by  large  oval  black  berries  which  do  not  ri¬ 
pen  in  this  country.  6.  The  borbonia,  or  Carolina 
red  bay  tree,  rifes  with  an  upright  ftraight  ftem, 
branching  15  or  20  feet  high;  with  large,  fpear-fha¬ 


ped,  evergreen  leaves,  tranfverfely  veined;  and  long 
bunches*-  of  flowers  on  red  footftalks,  fucceeded  by 
large  blue  berries  fitting  in  red  cups.  7.  The  cam¬ 
phora,  or  camphire  tree,  grows  naturally  in  the  woods 
of  the  weftern  parts  of  Japan,  and  in  the  adjacent 
iflands.  The  root  fmells  ftronger  of  camphire  than  any 
of  the  other  parts,  and  yields  it  in  greater  plenty.  The 
bark  of  the  flalk  is  outwardly  fomewhat  rough  ;  but 
in  the  inner  furface  fmooth  and  mucous,  and  therefore 
eafily  feparated  from  the  wood,  which  is  dry  and  of  a 
white  colour.  The  leaves  ftand  upon  Render  foot¬ 
ftalks,  have  an  entire  undulated  margin,  running  out 
into  a  point :  have  the  upper  furface  of  a  lively  and 
Rilning  green,  the  lower  herbaceous  and  filky  ;  and  are 
furnifhed  with  a  few  lateral  nerves,  which  ft  retch  arch¬ 
ways  to  the  circumference,  and  frequently  terminate 
in  fmall  warts  ;  a  circumftance  peculiar  to  this  fpecies 
of  laurus.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  tops  of 
footftalks,  which  proceed  from  the  armpits  of  the 
leaves ;  but  not  till  the  tree  has  attained  confiderable 
age  and  fize.  The  flower-ftalks  are  Render,  branched 
at  the  top,  and  divided  into  very  ftiort  pedicles,  each 
fupporting  a  {ingle  flower.  Thefe  flowers  are  white, 
and  confift  of  ftx  petals,  which  are  fucceeded  by  a 
purple  and  Alining  berry  of  the  fize  of  a  pea,  and  in 
figure  fomewhat  top-Aiaped.  It  is  compofed  of  a  foft 
pulpy  fubftance  that  is  purple,  and  has  the  tafte  of 
cloves  and  camphire  ;  and  of  a  nucleus  or  kernel  of  the 
fize  of  a  pepper,  that  is  covered  with  a  black,  Alining, 
oily  corticle,  of  an  infipid  tafte.  8.  The  cinnamo¬ 
mum,  or  cinnamon  tree,  is  a  native  of  Ceylon.  It 
hath  a  large  root,  and  divides  into  feveral  branches, 
covered  with  a  bark,  which  on  the  outer  fide  is  of  a 
grayifti  brown,  and  on  the  infide  has  a  reddifti  caft. 
The  wood  of  the  roots  is  hard,  white,  and  has  no  fmell. 
The  body  of  the  tree,  which  grows  to  the  height 
of  20  or  30  feet,  is  covered,  as  well  as  its  numerous 
branches,  with  a  bark  which  at  firft  is  green  and  af¬ 
terwards  red.  The  leaf  is  longer  and  narrower  than 
the  common  bay  tree  ;  and  it  is  three-nerved,  the 
nerves  vanifhing  towards  the  top.  When  firft  unfold¬ 
ed,  it  is  of  a  flame  colour  :  but  after  it  has  been  for 
fome  time  expofed  to  the  air,  and  grows  dry,  it  % 
changes  to  a  deep  green  on  the  upper  furface,  and  to 
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a  lighter  on  the  lower.  The  flowers  are  fmall  and 
white,  and  grow  in  large  bunches  at  the  extremity  of 
the  branches  :  they  have  an  agreeable  frnell,  fomething 
like  that  of  the  lily  of  the  valley.  The  fruit  is  fhaped 
like  an  acorn,  but  is  not  fo  large.  9.  The  caffia,  or 
bafe  cinnamon,  has  lanceolated  leaves,  triple-nerved. 
IO.  The  perfea,  avocado  pear  tree,  or  alligator  pear, 
rifes  to  a  confiderable  height,  with  a  ftraight  trunk,  of 
which  the  bark  and  wood  are  of  a  grayifh  colour.  The 
leaves  are  long,  oval,  pointed,  of  a  fubftance  like  lea¬ 
ther,  and  of  a  beautiful  green  colour.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  large  knots  or  clufters  at  the  extremities 
of  the  branches,  and  confift  each  of  fix  petals  difpofed 
in  the  form  of  a  ftar,  and  of  a  dirty  white  or  yellow 
colour,  with  an  agreeable  odour,  which  diffufes  itfelf 
to  a  confiderable  diftance.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Weft 
Indies.  The  perfea  begins  to  bear  two  years  and  a 
half,  or  at  moft  three  years,  after  being  planted ;  and, 
like  moft  of  the  trees  in  warm  climates,  bears  twice  a 
year.  The  other  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  poffelfed 
of  no  remarkable  properties. 

The  firft  fpecies  are  propagated  by  layers,  or  by 
the  berries.  In  order  to  raife  a  quantity  of  tliefe  trees 
by  layers,  fome  ftools  fhould  be  planted  for  the  pur- 
pofe  ,  and  after  thefe  are  (hot  about  a  yard  high, 
the  branches  muft  be  brought  down  to  the  ground  in 
the  winter,  all  the  preceding  fummer’s  (hoots  laid  on 
it,  and  pegged  down,  being  firft  (lit  in  the  joint,  and 
the  leaves  taken  off,  which  would  other  wife  be  under 
ground.  In  one  year’s  time  thefe  layers  will  have  ta¬ 
ken  root ;  and  in  the  fpring  they  fhould  be  taken  up, 
and  planted  in  the  nurfery  a  foot  afunder,  in  rows  two 
feet  diftance.  After  they  are  planted  out,  if  the  wea¬ 
ther  fhould  prove  dry,  they  muft  be  conftantly  water¬ 
ed  ;  for  without  fuch  care,  it  is  difficult  to  make  this 
.tree  grow.  After  they  have  taken  well  to  the  ground, 
they  will  require  no  farther  trouble  than  keeping  them 
clean  from  weeds,  and  digging  between  the  rows  each 
winter,  till  they  are  finally  planted  out.  2.  In  order 
to  raife  this  tree  from  the  berries,  they  ought  to  hang 
on  the  trees  till  about  January  before  they  are  gather¬ 
ed.  A  well-fheltered  fpot  of  ground  for  the  feminary 
muft  be  made  choice  of :  and  having  the  mould  fmooth 
and  fine,  they  fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ga¬ 
thered,  in  beds  or  drills,  rather  more  than  half  an  inch 
deep.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fpring  the  plants  will 
come  up,  and  during  fummer  muft  be  duly  attended, 
by  watering  and  weeding.  In  the  winter  following, 
their  fheltered  fituation  muft  not  be  trufted  to,  to  de¬ 
fend  them  from  the  froft  :  Furze  bullies,  or  fome  fuch 
things,  ought  to  be  ftuck  in  rows  between  the  beds  or 
drills,  to  guard  them  from  the  black  frofts.  Indeed, 
without  this  precaution,  if  the  winter  fhoulcf  prove 
very  frofty,  few  of  the  young  feedlings  will  be  alive  in 
fpring.  During  the  following  fummer,  weeding  and 
watering  muft  be  obferved,  and  the  winter  after  that 
they  fhould  be  defended  with  covering  as  before  *,  for 
they  will  be  ftill  in  danger  of  b&ing  deftroyed  by  fevere 
frofts.  In  the  en filing  fpring,  the  ftrongeft  may  be  ta 
ken  out  of  the  feed-beds,  and  planted  in  the  nurfery 
way  ;  though,  if  they  have  not  by  that  time  made  good 
(hoots,  it  will  be  advifable  to  let  them  remain  in  their 
beds  till  the  third  fpring  5  for  a  fmall  plant  of  this 
kind  is  with  more  difficulty  made  to  grow  than  one 
which  is  larger.  When  they  are  planted  in  the  riur. 


fery,  the  diftance  which  fhould  he  allowed  them  is  the 
fame  as  the  layers,  a  foot  afunder  and  two  feet  diftance 
in  the  rows  ;  and  this  will  not  be  found  too  clofe  : 
for  notwithftanding  the  grer.teft  care  is  exerted  in 
planting  them  in  the  nurfery,  even  making  choice  oi 
rainy  and  cloudy  weather,  which  muft  always  be  ob¬ 
ferved  in  fetting  them  out,  many  of  them  will  be  loft 
by  being  transplanted.  After  they  are  thus  planted 
out  in  the  nurfery,  whether  layers  or  feedlings,  they 
muft  be  ftill  watered  in  dry  weather,  kept  free  from 
weeds,  and  the  rows  dug  between  every  winter.  You 
will  even  find,  that  thofe  plants  which  fufferleaft  by  be¬ 
ing  tranfplanted  will  have  met  with  a  check,  which  they 
will  not  recover  in  two  or  three  years  ,  and  till  they 
have  acquired  new  ftrength  they  fhould  not  be  taken 
from  the  nurfery  \  but  when  they  appear  to  be  good 
ftifF  plants,  having  the  year  before  made  a  vigorous 
fhoot,  they  will  be  then  proper  plants  for  planting  out 
where  they  are  to  remain.  Holes  fhould  be  got  ready 
for  their  reception  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  firft  autumnal 
rains  fall,  the  work  fhould  be  fet  about,  efpecially  if  ' 

the  land  be  gravelly  or  dry  j  but  if  it  be  moift,  the 
fpring  will  do  as  well.  Being  now  planted  at  one 
yard  diftance,  they  will  make  a  poor  progrefs  for  two 
or  three  years  more  ;  but  after  this,  when  they  have 
overcome  all  thefe  difficulties,  they  will  grow  very 
faft,  and  arrive  to  be  good  trees  in  a  few  years.  Al¬ 
though  this  tree  flouriihes  beft  in  old  gardens,  where 
the  foil  has  been  made  rich  and  deep,  and  loves  the 
fhade,  Hanbury  tells  us,  “  it  thrives  neverthelefs  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  in  our  hotteft  gravels  and  fands  $  and 
after  it  has  furmounted  the  liardfhips  of  tranfplanting, 
will  grow  in  fuch  fituations  extremely  faft,  and  arrive 
to  a  large  bulk. 

The  propagation  of  the  three  next  forts  of  trees  may 
be  performed  two  or  three  ways:  1.  By  the  feeds, 

Thefe  we  receive  from  the  places  where  the  trees  grow 
naturally,  in  the  fpring.  They  fhould  be  preferved  in 
fand  ;  and  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  fhould  be  fown  in 
largifh  pots  an  inch  deep.  The  foil  for  their  recep¬ 
tion  fhould  be  taken  from  a  rich  pafiure  at  leaft  a  year 
before,  with  the  fward.  It  fhould  alfo  be  laid  in  a 
heap,  and  frequently  turned,  until  the  fward  is  grown 
rotten,  and  the  whole  appears  well  mixed  and  fine.  If 
the  pafture  from  whence  it  was  taken  near  the  furface 
is  a  fandy  loam,  this  is  the  beft  compoft  for  thefe  feeds  j 
if  not,  a  fmall  addition  of  drift  or  fea  fand  fhould  be 
added,  and  well  mixed  with  the  other  muuld.  After 
filling  the  pots  with  this  foil,  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown 
an  inch  deep  ;  and  then  they  fhould  be  plunged  into 
common  mould  up  to  the  rim.  If  the  foil  be  natural¬ 
ly  moift,  it  will  keep  them  cooler,  and  be  better  ;  and 
if  the  place  be  well  flieltered  and  fliaded,  it  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  ftill.  Nothing  more  than  weeding,  which  muft  be 
conftantly  obferved  during  the  fummer,  will  be  necef- 
fary  ;  and  in  this  ftation  they  may  remain  until  the 
March  following  :  about  the  middle  of  which  month 
having  prepared  a  good  hot-bed,  the  pots  fhould  be  ta¬ 
ken  up  and  plunged  therein.  Soon  after  the  feeds  will 
come  up :  and  when  the  young  plants  have  fufficient- 
ly  received  the  benefit  of  this  bed,  they  fhould  be  inu¬ 
red  by  degrees  to  the  open  air.  Weeding  and  water¬ 
ing  muft  be  obferved  during  the  fummer ;  and  at  the 
approach  of  the  cold  weather  in  the  autumn,  they 
fhould  be  removed  under  a  hotbed  frame,  or  fome 
Y  2  cover. 
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cover,  to  be  prote&ed.  troor  the  frofts  during  the  win¬ 
ter.  In  the  fpring,  when  this  danger  is-  over,  they 
fhould  refume  their  firfl  ftation.j  namely,  the  pots 
fhould  be  plunged  up  to  the  rim,  as  when  the  feeds 
were  firfl  fown  ;  and  if  this  place  be  well  dickered, 
they  may  remain  there  all  winter  :  if  not,  and  fevere 
frofts  threaten,  they  fhould  be  taken  up  and  placed 
under  cover  as  before.  After  they  have  been  thus  ma¬ 
naged  three  years  from  the  feeds,  they  Humid  be  taken 
out  of  the  pots  with  care,  and  planted  in  the  nurfery 
ground  at  fmall  diftances,  where  they  may  remain  un¬ 
til  they  are  ftrong  enough  to  be  finally  fet  out.  By 
fowing  the  feeds  in  pots,  and  affifting  them  by  a  hot¬ 
bed,  a  year  at  leak  is  faved  \  for  they  hardly  ever 
come  up,  when  fown  in  a  natural  border,  under  two 
years  from  the  feeds  \  nay,  they  have  been  known  to 
remain  three,  and  even  fome  plants  to  come  up  the 
fourth  year  after  fowing  5  which  at  once  (hows  the 
preference  of  the  former  praflice,  and  fhould  caution 
all  who  have  -not  fuch  convenience*  not  to  be  too  hafty 
in  difturbing  the  beds  when  the  feeds  are  fown  in  the 
natural  ground  \  as,  efpecially  if  they  are  not  well  pre- 
ferved  in  mould  or  fand,  thefe  may  be  fome  years  be¬ 
fore  they  appear.  Indeed,  it  is  the  long  time  we  are 
in  obtaining  thefe  plants,  either  by  feeds,  layers,  &c. 
that  makes  them  at  prefent  fo  very  fcarce  amongfl  us. 
2.  Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  increafed  by  layers  5  but 
very  flowly  )  for  they  will  be  two,  and  fometimes  three, 
or  even  four  years,  before  they  have  ftruck  out  good 
roots  ;  though  the  benjamin  tree  is  propagated  the 
fafteft  by  this  method.  The  young  twigs  fhould  be 
laid  in  the  ground  in  the  autumn  \  and  it  will  be  found 
that  twilling  the  wire  round  the  bud,  fo  as  in.  fome  de¬ 
gree  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  fap,  and  taking  away 
with  a  knife  a  little  of  the  bark,  is  a  more  effectual 
method  of  obtaining  good  roots  foon  than  by  the  flit 
or  twitting,  efpeeially  when  praftifed  on  the.  fa  flak  as 
tree.  3.  Plants  of  thofe  forts  are  like  wife  fometimes 
obtained  by  fuckers,  which  they  will  at  all  times  throw 
out,  and  which  maybe  often  taken  off  with  pretty  good 
roots  *,  but  when  they  are  weak,  and  with  bad  roots, 
they  fhould  be  planted  in  pots,  and  aflifled  by  a  mode¬ 
rate  heat  in  a  bed  :  with  fuch  management  they  will 
be  good  plants  by  the  autumn,,  and  in  the  fpring  may 
be  planted  out  anywhere.  4.  Cuttings  of  thefe  trees, 
when  planted  in  a  good  bark  bed,  and  duly  watered, 
will  alfo  oftentimes  grow.  When  this  method  is  prac- 
tifed,  and  plants- obtained,  they  mutt  be  inured  by"  de¬ 
grees  to  the  open  air,  till  they  are  hardy  enough  to  be 
finally  planted  out. 

The  Indian  bay,  the  camphire,  the  avocado,  and  the 
cinnamon  tree,  require  the  treatment  common  to  green- 
houfe  plants  •,  the  latter,  however,  is  rather  a  flove  plant 
in  this  country.— -Of  its  culture  or  propagation  in  its 
native  places,  no  particular  account  has  been  given  by, 
botanical  writers  j  but  it  mufl  now  become  an  important 
confideration  with  us,  fince  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  where 
cinnamon  chiefly  grows,  now  belongs  to  Great  Britain.. 
Of  the  advantages  promifed  by  this  acquifition  we  are 
indebted  for  the  firfl  accounts  to  Dr  Wright  in  1787^ 
from  whom  alfo  we  learn,  that  its  propagation  is  very 
safy,  and  its  culture  requires  little  care,  as  more  parti¬ 
cularly  noticed  below.  Since  that  time,  fome  observa¬ 
tions  by  Dr  Dancer,  relative  to  its  cultivation,  have 
appeared  in  the.  Tranfaflions  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
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&c.  Thefe  obfervations  confirm,  without  adding  any 
thing  effential  to,  the  concife  notice  of  Dr  W right... 

We  are  informed,  that  as  the  tree  “  puts  out  numer¬ 
ous  fide  branches,  with  a  denfe  foliage,  from  the  very 
bottom  of  the  trunk  y  this  furnifhes  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  plenty  of  layers,  and  facilitates  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  tree,  as  it  does  not  petfe£l  its  feeds  in 
any  quantity  under  fix  or  feven  years  ;  when  it  be¬ 
comes  fo  plentifully  loaded,  that  a  Angle  tree  is  fuffi- 
cient  almofl  for  a  colony.  It  feems  to  delight  in  a 
loofe  moifl  foil,  and  to  require  a  fouthern  afpefl  j  the 
trees,  thus  planted,  flourifliing  better  than  others  grow¬ 
ing  in  loam,  and  not  fo  well  expofed  to  the  fun. 

When  healthy,  it  is  (from  layers)  of  pretty  quick 
growth,  reaching  in  eight  years  the  height  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet,  is  very  fpreading,  and  furnifhed  with 
numerous  branches  of  a  fit  fize  for  decortication.  The 
feeds,  however,  are  a  long  time  in  coming  up,  and  the 
plants  make  fmall  progrefs  for  the  firfl  year  or  two.” 

It  is  added,  that  “  the  birds  appear  to  be  very  fond  of 
the  berries,  and  will  probably  propagate  this  tree  in 
the  fame  way  they  do  many  others  every  where  over 
the  ifland  $  fo  that  in  a  fhort  time  it  will  grow  fpon** 
taneoufly,  or  without  cultivation.”  The  age  for  de¬ 
cortication,  faid  above  to  be  eight  years,  it  will  be  ob- 
ferved,  is  different  from  that  fgecified  below  for  the 
trees  in  Ceylon.. 

Evelyn  fays,  he  has  feen  bay  trees  near  30  feet 
high,  and  almofl  two  feet  in  diameter  j  and  enume¬ 
rates-  the  bay  amongfl  ufeful  trees.  Hanbury  c.atche? 
at  this  idea,  and  tells  us  in  general  terms,  that  “  it 
will  grow  to  30  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  of  two 
feet  in  diameter  j”  and  accordingly  he  arranges  it  a- 
mong  his  forefl  trees  :  he  acknowledges,,  however,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  the  wood  is  of  little  value.  The 
bay  is  neverthelefs  a  fine  aromatic  and  a  beautiful  ever¬ 
green  :  It  is  faid  to  be  the  true  laurus  or  laurel  of  the 
ancients,  with,  which  they  adorned  the  brows  of  their 
fuccefsful  generals.  Like  the  holly,  box,  and  laurel, 
the  bay  will  bear  the  fhade  and  drip  of  taller  trees  ;  and 
it  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  defirable,  as  being  a  very 
ornamental,,  evergreen.. 

The  leaves  and  berries  of  this  tre.e  have  a  moderate¬ 
ly  ftrong  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  warm,  bitterifti,  pun¬ 
gent  take  :  the  berries  are  ftronger  in  both  refpedls 
than  the  leaves,  and  afford  in  diftillation  a  larger 
quantity  of  effential  aromatic  oil  \  they  yield  alfo  an 
almofl  infipid  oil  to  the  prefs,  in  confequence  of  which 
they,  prove  un£luous  in  the  mouth.  They  are  warm 
carminatives,  and  fometimes  exhibited  in  this  inten¬ 
tion  againft  flatulent  colics,  and  likewife  in  hyflerical 
diforders.  Their  principal  ufe  in  the  prefent  pra£lice. 
is  in  glyfters,  and  fome  external  applications.  The  de¬ 
ciduous  bay,  in  a  moifl  rich  foil,  in  which  it  princi¬ 
pally  delights,  will  grow  to  be  about  16  feet  high  y 
but  in  fome  foils,  that  are  poffeffed  of  the  oppofite 
qualities,  it  will  hardly  arrive  at  half  that  height.  The 
flowers,  are  fuccceded  in  May  by  large  red  berries, 
which  never  ripen  in  England  :  fo  that,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  leaves  in  fummer  are  very  pretty,  and  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  bark  makes  a  variety  in  winter,  it  is  prin¬ 
cipally  the  fcarcity  of  this  plant  which  makes  it  valu¬ 
able. 

The  ben%oin  tree  will,  grow  to  a  much  larger,  fizo 
than  the  other,  and  its  branches  are  more  numerous. 

They*- 
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They  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  fine  light  green  colour. 
The  leaves  on  their  upper  furface  are  fmooth  and  of 
a  fine  light  green  colour,  but  their  under  furface  is  ve- 
nofe,  and  of  a  whitifh  call.  When  bruifed,  they  emit 
a  fine  fragrance.  This  tree  was  formerly  mitiaken 
for  that  which  produces  the  drug  called  ben%oin  ; 
which  is  now  known  to  be  obtained  from  a  fpecies  of 
fly  rax. 

The  fqffafras  will  grow  to  nearly  the  height  of  the 
others,  though  the  branches  are  not  fo  numerous.  Its 
bark  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  red  colour,  which  beautifully 
didinguiihes  it  in  winter  y  wliilft  the  fine  fhining  green 
of  its  leaves  conftitutes  its  greated  beauty  in  fummer. 
In  thefe,  indeed,  there  is  a  variety,  and  a  very  extra-* 
ordinary  one.  Some  are  large  and  of  an  oval  figure-^ 
others  are  fmaller,.  and  of  the  fame  fhape  ;  whilft  o- 
thers  again  are  divided  into  three  lobes,  fo  as  to  re¬ 
ferable  the  leaves  of  fome  forts  of  the  fig  tree.  In 
America,  the  faffafras  generally  Hands  fingle  in  the 
woods,  and  along  the  fences  round  the  fields.  It 
flowers  in  May  before  the  leaves  come  out  y  and  being 
entirely  covered  with  them,  it  is  diffinguifhed  at  a 
great  diftance  by  their  beautiful  yellow  colour. 

The  root  of  the  faffafras  has  a  fragrant  fmell,  and  a 
fweetith,  aromatic,  fubacrid  taile :  the  bark  taftes 
much  ftronger  than  any  other  part,  and  the  fmall 
twigs  flronger  than  the  large  pieces.  It  is  a  warm 
aperient  and  corroborant,  and  frequently  employed 
with  good  fuccefs  for  purifying  and  fweetening  the 
blood  and  juices..  For  thefe  purpofes,  infufions  made 
from  the  rafped  root  or  bark  may  be  drank  as  tea.  In 
fome  conft itutions  indeed,  fuch  liquors  are,  by  their 
fragrance,  apt,  on  fird  taking  them,  to  affe#  the 
head  y  but  in  fuch  cafes  they  may  be  advantageoufly 
freed  from  their  flavour  by  boiling.  A  deco#ion  at 
faffafras,  boiled  down  to  the  confidence  of  an  extra#, 
proves  fimply  bit terifh  and  fubadringent.  Hoffman 
affures  us,,  that  he  has  frequently  given  this  extra#  to 
the  quantity  of  a  fcruple  at  a  time,  with  remarkable 
fuccefs,  for  drengthening  the  tone  of  the  vifeera  in  ca¬ 
chexies  y  as  alfo  in  the  decline  of  intermittent  fevers 
and  in  hypochondriacal  fpafms.  Saffafras  yields  in  di- 
dillation  an  extremely  fragrant  oil  of  a  penetrating 
pungent  taile,  fo  ponderous  (notwithflanding  the  light- 
nefs  of  the  drug  itfelf)  as  to  fink  in  water,  Re#ified 
fpirit  extra#s  the  whole  tafle  and  fmell  of  faffafras  y 
and  elevates  nothing  in  evaporation  :  hence  the  fpR 
rituous  extra#  proves  the  molt  elegant  and  efficacious 
preparation,  as  containing  the  virtue  of  the  root  ea. 
tire. 

The  bark  of  this  treeisufed  by  the  women  in  Penn- 
fylvania  and  other  parts  of  North  America  in  dyeing 
worfled  a  fine  lading  orange  colour.,  which  does  not 
fade  in  the  fun.  They  ufe  urine  inflead  of  alum.ia 
dyeing  y  and  boil  the  dye  in  a  brafs  boiler,  becaufe  in 
an  iron  veffel  it  does  not  yield  fo  fine  a  colour.  The 
wood  is  made  ufe  of  for  pods  belonging  to  the  enclo- 
fures,  for  it  is  laid  to  lad  a  long  time  in  the  ground 
but  it  is  likewife  faid,  that  there  is  hardly  any  kind  of 
wood  which  is  more  attacked  by  worms  than  this  when, 
it  is  expofed  to  the  air  without  cover  y  and  that  in  a 
fhort  time  it  is  quite  worm-eaten  through . and  through.. 
On  cutting  fome  part  of  the  faffafras  tree,  or  its 
fhoots,  and  holding  it  to  the  nofe,  it  has  a  drong  but 
jleafant  fmell.  Some  people  peel  the  root,  and  boil 
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the  peel  with  the  beer  which  they  are  brewing,  bs- 
caufe  they  believe  it  wholefome.  For  the*  fame  .reafon, 
the  peel  is  put  into  brandy  either  whild  it  is  diffiliing, 
or  after  it  is  made.  Profeffor  Kalm  informs  us,  that  a 
deco#ion  of  the  root  of  faffafras  in  water,  drank  every 
morning,  is  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  the  dropfy.  When 
part  of  a  wood  is  dedined  for  cultivation,  the  faffafras 
trees  are  commonly  left  upon  it,  becaufe  they  have  a 
very  thick  foliage,  and  afford  a  cool  fhade  to  the  cattle 
during  the  great  heats.  Some  people  get  their  bed- 
pods  made  of  faffafras  wood,  in  order  to  expel  the 
bugs  y  for  its  ffrong  feent,  it  is  faid,  prevents  thofe 
vermine  from  fettling  in  them.  For  two  or  three  years 
together  this  has  the  defired  effe#,  or  about  as  long 
as  the  wood  keeps  it  drong  aromatic  fmell  y  but  after 
that  time  it  has  been  obferved  to  lofe  its  effe#.  In 
Pennfylvania  fome  people  put  chips  of  faffafras  into 
their  cheds,  where  they  keep  all  forts  of  woollen  duffs, 
in  order  to  expel  the  moths  (or  larvae  of  caterpillars 
of  moths  or  tinies)  which  commonly  fettle  in  them  in 
fummer.  The  root  keeps  its  fmell  for  a  long  while  : 
Profeffor  Kalm  faw  one  which  had  lain  five  or  fix  years 
in  the  drawer  of  a  table,  and  dill  preferved  the  drengtii 
of  its  feent.  The  people  alfo  gather  its  dowers,  and 
ufe  them  as  tea. 

The  perfea,  or  alligator  pear-tree,  is  cultivated  uni- 
verfally  in  the  Wed  Indies  by  all  ranks  of  people. 
The  fruit  is  pear  ffiaped,  and  from  one  to  two  pounds 
in  weight.  On  removing  a  green  fkin  or  covering, 
we  come  to  a  yellow  butyraceous  fubdance ;  and  in 
the  heart  find  a  large  round  feed  or  Hone,  which  is  un¬ 
equal  in  the  furface,  and  exceedingly  hard  and  woody. 
This  fruit  is  ripe  in  Augud  and  September,  and  con^ 
ditutes  one  of  the  mod;  agreeable  articles  of  diet  for 
fix  or  eight  weeks  to  the  negroes.  Thefe  pears,  with 
a  little  fait  and  a  plantain  or  two,  afford  a  hearty  meal. 
They  are  alfo  ferved  up  at  the  tables  of  white  people 
as  choice  fruit.  When  the  pear  is  ripe,  the  yellow  or 
eatable  fubdance  is  firmer  than  butter,  and  tades  fome- 
what  like  butter  or  marrow:  hence  it  is  called  by  fome 
the  vegetable *  marrow. .  But  however  excellent  this 
fruit  is  when  ripe,  it  is  very  dangerous  when  pulled 
and  eaten  before  maturity.  JDr.AVright  fays,  he  has 
repeatedly  known  it  to  produce  fever  and  dyfentery, 
which  were  removed  with  difficulty.  The  leaves  of 
this  tree  and  thofe  of  the  bead  vine  or  wild  liquorice 
are  made  into  ge#oral  deco#ions  by  the  common  peo¬ 
ple*  The  large  done  is  ufed  for  marking  linen.  The 
cloth  is  tied  or  held  over  the  done,  and  the  letters  are 
pricked  out  by  a  needle  through  the  cloth  and  into  the 
feed.  The  dain  is  a  reddiffi  brown,  which  never 
wadies  out. — The  buds  of  the  alligator  tree  are  faid  te 
be  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  ptifans.againd  -the  venereal  did- 
eafe..  An  infufion  of  them  in  water,  drank  in  the 
morning  fading,  is  drongly  recommended  for  diflodg- 
ingt  coagulated  blood  in  the  ffomach,  produced  by  a 
fall  or  a  fevere  ffroke  on  that  important  entrail.  “  The 
wild  boars  in  the  Ead  Indies  (fays  Lab'at)  eat  greedily- 
of  the  mammees  and  avocado  pears,  which  give  their 
fledi  a  lufeious  and  mod  agreeable  favour.” 

CaJJia The  bark  of  this  fpecies  is  known  in  the. 
fhops  by  the  name  of 'cajjia  lignea ,  This  bark,  which, 
is  imported  from  different  parts  of  the  Ead  Indies  and, 
from  China,  has  a  very  near  refemblanee  to.  the  cm-, 
namon  y  though  diftinguiffiahle  from  it  by  being,  of  a 
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thicker  ana  coarfer  appearance,  and  by  its  breaking 
fhort.  and  fmooth,  while  the  cinnamon  breaks  fibrous 
and  fhivery.  It  refembles  cinnamon  ftill  more  exa£tly 
in  its  aromatic  flavour  than  in  its  external  appearance  3 
and  Teems  only  to  differ  from  it  in  being  fomewhat 
weaker,  in  abounding  more  with  a  vifcous  mucilagi¬ 
nous  matter,  and  in  being  lefs  aftringent.  According¬ 
ly,  it  has  not  only  a  place  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharma¬ 
copoeia/ but  is  alfo  the  balls  of  a  diftilled  water.  It  is 
perhaps  furprifing  that  the  London  College  have  given 
it  no  place  in  their  lifts.  But  although  it  does  not  en¬ 
ter  their  Pharmacopoeia,  yet  we  may  venture  to  affert, 
that  it  will  not  be  neglected  by  the  apothecaries.  At 
prefent  it  is  very  common  with  many  of  them  to  fub- 
ftitute  the  caflia  in  every  cafe  for  the  more  expenfive 
article  cinnamon  :  and  indeed  almoft  the  whole  of  what 
is  at  prefent  fold  under  the  title  either  of  limple  or  fpi- 
rituous  cinnamon  water  is  entirely  prepared  from  caf- 
fia  3  and  not  even  entirely  from  the  bark,  but  from  a 
mixture  of  the  bark  and  buds. 

Cinnamon  is  the  under  bark  of  the  cinnamomum . 
The  beft  feafon  for  feparating  it  from  the  outer  bark, 
which  is  gray  and  rugged,  is  the  fpring,  when  the  Tap 
flows  in  the  greateft  abundance.  It  is  cut  into  thin 
flices,  and  expofed  to  the  fun,  and  curls  up  in  drying. 
The  old  trees  produce  a  coarfe  kind  of  cinnamon  3 
the  fpice  is  in  perfe&ion  only  when  the  trees  are  not 
older  t,han  three  or  four  years^  When  the  trunk  has 
been  ftripped  of  its  bark,  it  receives  no  further  nou- 
rifhment 3  but  the  root  is  ftill  alive,  and  continues  to 
throw  out  frefh  fhoots.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  is  fhaped 
like  an  acorn,  but  is  not  fo  large.  Its  feed,  when 
boiled  in  water,  yields  an  oil  whrch  fwims  at  top,  and 
takes  fire.  If  left  to  cool,  it  hardens  into  a  white  fub- 
ftance,  of  which  candles  are  made,  which  have  an  a- 
greeable  fmell,  and  are  referved  for  the  ufe  of  the 
king  of  Ceylon.  The  cinnamon  is  not  reckoned  ex¬ 
cellent  unlefs  it  be  fine,  fmooth,  brittle,  thin,  of  a  yel¬ 
low  colour  inclining  to  red,  fragrant,  aromatic,  and 
of  a  poignant,  yet  agreeable  tafte.  The  connoiffeurs 
give  the  preference  to  that,  the  pieces  of  which  are 
long  but  flender.  That  which  comes  to  us  is  gene¬ 
rally  mixed  with  the  caflia  bark  3  but  this  lall  is  eafily 
diftinguifhed.  Cinnamon  fplinters  in  breaking,  and 
has  a  roughnefs  along  with  its  aromatic  favour  3  while 
the  caflia  breaks  over  fmooth,  and  has  a  mucilaginous 
tafte.  Cinnamon  is  a  very  elegant  and  .nfeful  aromatic, 
more  grateful  both  to  the  palate  and  ftomach  than  moft 
other  fubftances  of  this  clafs.  By  its  aftringent  quality 
it  likewife  corroborates  the  vifeera,  and  proves  of  great 
fervice  in  feveral  kinds  of  alvine  fluxes,  and  immoderate 
difeharges  from  the  uterus. 

The  cinnamon  plant,  with  other  valuable  ones,  was 
taken  in  a  French  fhip  by  Admiral  Rodney  in  the  laft 
war,  and  prefented  by  him  to  the  affembly  of  Jamaica. 
One  of  the  trees  was  planted  in  the  botanic  garden  in 
St  Thomas  in  the  Eaft  3  the  other  by  Hinton  Eaft, 
Efq.  in  his  noble  garden  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Moun¬ 
tains.  From  tliefe  parent  trees  fome  hundreds  of  young 
trees  are  already  produced  from  layers  and  cuttings, 
and  difperfed  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  in  all 
which  it  thrives  luxuriantly  with  little  trouble  :  we 
may  therefore  hope  it.  will  foon  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  commerce.  Upon  comparing  the  parts  of  the 
tree  with  the  defeription  and  figure  given  by  Burman  * 
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and  other  botanifts,  it  appears  to  be  the  real  Ceylon 
cinnamon,  and  of  the  beft  kind,  called  by  the  natives 
Rajle  Coronde :  but  the  fpecimens  of  bark  taken  put  it 
out  of  all  doubt,  being,  in  the  opinion  of  the  beft 
judges,  of  an  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  quality  to  any  im¬ 
ported  from  India.  The  fmalleft  bit  of  the  bark,  Dr 
Wright  allures  us,  is  quite  a  cordial.  The  cinnamon 
we  have  from  Holland,  he  obferves,  is  often  inert,  and 
gives  room  to  fufpeft  that  it  has  been  fubje&ed  to  a 
flight  procefs  in  distillation. 

In  regards  the  trees  growing  in  Jamaica,  Dr  Dan¬ 
cer  informs  us,  in  his  paper  already  quoted,  that 
“  The  beft  cinnamon  bark,  according  to  the  different 
trials  I  have  made,  is  taken  from  the  fmall  branches, 
of  about  an  inch  diameter,  the  larger  limbs  not  being 
fo  eafily  decorticated,  and  not  yielding  fo  good  or  fo 
ftrong  a  cinnamon.  The  fmaller  twigs,  or  thofe  that 
have  not  acquired  a  cineritious  bark,  are  too  full  of 
fap  and  mucilage,  and  have  little  aroma .  It  is  the  liber , 
or  inner  bark,  that  conftitutes  the  cinnamon  *,  from 
which  the  two  external  barks  muft  be  carefully  and 
entirely  feparated,  or  they  vitiate  the  flavour  of  the 
cinnamon  ;  to  do  which  with  dexterity,  and  to  raife 
the  bark  from  the  wood,  requires  fome  pra&ice.  The 
bark  being  feparated,  the  fmaller  pieces  are  to  be  pla¬ 
ced  within  the  larger  :  which,  by  expofure  to  the  fun 
or  the  air,  prefently  coil  up,  and  require  no  further 
preparation.  A  dry  feafon  is  the  proper  one  for  taking 
the  bark  3  as  it  is  found  to  be  weakened  after  long  or 
heavy  rains.  Cinnamon,  though  more  retentive  of  its 
virtues  than  any  of  the  other  fpices,  yet  requires  to  be 
prote&ed  when  taken,  from  the  air  and  moifture,  by 
clofe  packing  in  cedar  chefts.  The  leaves  of  this  tree, 
whether  recent  or  dried,  are  fo  ftrongly  impregnated 
with  an  aroma ,  as  to  afford  a  good  fuccedaneum  for 
the  bark  both  in  cookery  and  medicine.  Diftilled, 
they  give  an  excellent  Ample  and  fpirituous  water,  and 
an  effential  oil.  Powdered,  they  are  a  good  aromatic 
fpecies,  or  marefchal  perfume.” 

Camphor ,  though  folid,  is  the  effential  oil  of  the 
laurus  camphora  ;  and  is  obtained  from  it  by  diftilla- 
tion  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  (See  the  article  Camphora.) 

— The  tree  is  another  of  the  captured  plants  given  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  ;  and,  if  cultivated  with  care, 
will  alfo  be  an  ufeful  acquifition. 

The  abbe  Grofier  informs  us,  that  in  China  fome 
of  thefe  trees  are  found  above  ioo  cubits  in  height, 
and  fo  thick  that  20  perfons  cannot  enclofe  them. 

The  tree  is  there  called  tcJiang  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  the 
trunk,  when  old,  emits  fparks  of  fire,  but  of  fo  fubtle 
a  nature  as  not  even  to  injure  the  hair  of  thofe  who  are 
near  it.  Common  camphire  cofts  only  a  penny  the 
ounce  at  Pe-king  ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  Borneo, 
in  the  judgment  even  of  the  Chinefe. 

The  manner  in  which  fome  authors  have  fpoken  of 
camphire  (the  abbe  obferves),  gives  us  reafon  to  con¬ 
clude  that  they  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  the  pro¬ 
cefs  employed  to  obtain  this  falutary  gum.  The  cam¬ 
phire  does  not  drop  to  the  earth,  like  the  gums  of  cer¬ 
tain  refinous  trees,  which  are  preferved  by  difeharg- 
ing  that  part  of  their  fubftance  which  is  too  oily  3 
neither  does  it  diftil  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tree  through  an  incifion  made  in  it.  The  Chinefe 
would  pra&ife  this  method  could  it  be  employed  with 
fuccefs  3  for  it  is  very  common  in  China  to  make  fuch 

kind 
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kind  of  incifions  in  refinous  trees.  The  method  ufed 
by  the  Chinefe  for  obtaining  camphire  is  as  follows.— 
They  take  fome  branches  frefb  from  th§  tchatig ,  chop 
them  very  fmall,  and  lay  them  to  deep  in  fpring-water 
for  three  days  and  three  nights.  After  they  have  been 
foaked  in  this  manner,  they  are  put  into  a  kettle, 
where  they  are  boiled  for  a  certain  time,  during  which 
they  keep  continually  dirring  them  with  a  dick  made 
of  willow.  When  they  perceive  that  the*fap  of  thefe 
fmall  chips  adheres  fufficiently  to  the  dick  in  the  form 
of  white  frod,  they  drain  the  whole,  taking  care  to 
throxv  away  the  dregs  and  refufe.  This  juice  is  after¬ 
wards  poured  gently  into  a  new  earthen  bafon  well  var- 
nifhed,  in  which  it  is  differed  to  remain  one  night. 
Next  morning  it  is  found  coagulated,  and  formed  into 
a  folid  mafs.  To  purify  this  fird  preparation,  they 
procure  fome  earth  from  an  old  earthen  wall,  which, 
when  pounded,  and  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder, 
they  put  into  the  bottom  of  a  bafon  made  of  red  cop¬ 
per  ;  over  this  layer  of  earth  they  fpread  a  layer  of 
camphire,  and  continue  thus  until  they  have  laid  four 
flrata.  The  lad,  which  is  of  very  fine  earth,  they  co¬ 
ver  up  with  the  leaves  of  the  plant  po  ho ,  or  penny¬ 
royal  ;  and  over  the  whole  they  place  another  bafon, 
joining  it  very  clofely  to  the  former  by  means  of  a 
kind  of  red  earth  that  cements  their  brims  together. 
The  bafon  thus  prepared  is  put  over  a  fire,  which 
mud  be  managed  fo  as  to  keep  up  an  equal  heat :  ex¬ 
perience  teaches  them  to  obferve  the  proper  degree. 
But  above  all  they  mud  be  very  attentive  led  the 
plader  of  fat  earth  which  keeps  the  bafons  together 
fhould  crack  or  fall  off ;  other  wife  the  fpirituous  part 
would  evaporate,  and  ruin  the  whole  -  procefs.  When 
the  bafons  have  been  expofed  to  the  neceffary  heat, 
they  are  taken  off  and  left  to  cool  ;  after  which  they 
are  feparated,  and  the  fublimated  camphire  is  found 
adhering  to  the  cover.  If  this  operation  be  repeg  ted 
two  or  three  times,  the  camphire  is  found  purer  and  in 
larger  pieces.  Whenever  it  is  neceffary  to  ufe  any 
quantity  of  this  fubdance,  it  is  put  between  two  earth¬ 
en  veffels,  the  edges  of  which  are  furrounded  with  fe- 
veral  bands  of  wet  paper.  Thefe  veffels  are  kept  for 
about  an  hour  over  an  equal  and  moderate  fire  :  and 
when  they  are  cool,  the  camphire  is  found  in  its  ut- 
mod  perfection  and  ready  for  ufe.  This  method  of 
procuring  camphire,  even  from  the  heart  of  the  tree, 
maybe  praCtifed  in  all  feafons  of  the  year;  which 
would  not  be  the  cafe  (our  author  obferves),  were  it 
extracted  like  other  refinous  fubdances  that  only  flow 
during  a  certain  fliort  fpace  of  time.  Befides,. by  lopping 
the  branches  of  the  camphire  tree,  lefs  hurt  is  done  to 
it  than  by  making  incifions,  which  are  always  hazar¬ 
dous. 

799.  Anacardium,  or  Cajhew-nuty  or  Acajout. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  occidentale.  E.  and  W.  Indies., 

800.  PANKE. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  tinCtoria,  fonchifolia.  Chili.. 

801.  Plegorrhiza. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  adflringens*  Chili.. 

80.2.  Cassyta. 

Two  fpecies ;  viz.  filiformis,  corniculata.  Egypt, 
E.  Indies,  S.  America. 


ANY. 

Order  II.  TRIGYNIA. 

803.  Rheum,  or  Rhubarb . 

Eight  fpecies;  viz.  rhaponticum,  undulatum,  pal- 
matum,  compaCtum,  tartaricum,  ribes,  hybridum,  leu- 
corrhizum.  Siberia,  Levant,  Tartary,  India,  China. 

The  rheum  palmatum ,  which  is  of  the  dock  kind, 
grows  fpontaneoufly  in  China,  and  endures  the  colds 
of  our  own  climate.  Two  forts  of  rhubarb  are  met 
with  in  the  (hops.  The  fird  is  imported  from  Turkey 
and  Ruflia,  in  roundilh  pieces,  freed  from  the  bark, 
with  a  hole  through  the  middle  of  each  ;  they  are  ex¬ 
ternally  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  on  cutting,  appear 
variegated  with  lively  reddiffi  dreaks.  The  other, 
which  is  lefs  edeemed,  comes  principally  from  China, 
in  longifli  pieces,  harder,  heavier,  and  more  compact 
than  the  foregoing.  The  fird  fort,  unlefs  kept  very 
dry,  is  apt  to  grow  mouldy  and  worm-eaten  ;  the  fe- 
cond  is  lefs  fubje&  to  thefe  inconveniences.  Some  of 
the  more  indudrious  artids  are  faid  to  fill  up  the  worm 
holes  with  certain  mixtures,  and  to  colour  the  outfide 
of  the  damaged  pieces  with  powder  of  the  finer  forts  of 
rhubarb,  and  fometimes  with  cheaper  materials  ;  this 
is  often  fo  nicely  done,  as  effectually  to  impofe  upon 
the  buyer,  unlefs  he  very  carefully  examines  each 
piece.  The  marks  of  good  rhubarb  are,  that  it  be 
firm  and  folid,  but  not  flinty  ;  that  it  be  eafily  pulver- 
able,  and  appear,  when  powdered,  of  a  fine  bright  yel¬ 
low  colour  :  that  upon  being  chewed,  it  impart  to 
the  fpittle  a  faffron  tinge,  without  proving  flimy  or 
mucilaginous  in  the  mouth.  Its  taffe  is  fubacrid,  bit- 
terilh,  and  fome  what  adringent ;  the  fmell  lightly  aro¬ 
matic. 

Rhubarb  is  a  mild  cathartic,  which  operates  without 
violence  or  irritation,  and  may  be  given  with  fafety 
even  to  pregnant  women  and  to  children.  In  fome 
people,  however,  it  always  occafions  fevere  griping.. 
Befides  its  purgative  quality,  it  is  celebrated  for  an 
adringent  one,  by  which  it  drengthens  the  tone  of  the 
domach  and  intedines,  and  proves  ufeful  in  diarrhoea, 
and  diforders  proceeding  from  a  laxity  of  the  fibres.. 
Rhubarb,  in  fubdance,  operates  more  powerfully  as  a 
cathartic  than  any  of  the  preparations  of  it.  Watery 
tinClures  purge  more  than  the  fpirituous  ones;  whild 
the  latter  contain,  in  greater  proportion,  the  aromatic, 
adringent,  and  corroborating  virtues  of  the  rhubarb. 
The  dofe,  when  intended  as  a  purgative,  is  from  a 
fcruple  to  a  dram  or  more. 

The  Turkey,  rhubarb  is,  among  us,  univerfally  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  Ead  India  fort,  though  this  lad  is,  for 
fome  purpofes,  at  lead  equal  to  the  other  ;  it  is  mani- 
fedly  more  adringent,  but  has  fomewbat  lefs  of  an  aro¬ 
matic  flavour.  TinClures  drawn  from  both,  with  rec¬ 
tified  fpirit,  have  nearly  the  fame  tafle  ;  on  diddling 
off  the  mendruum,  the  extraCl  left  from  the  tinClure 
of  the  Ead  India  rhubarb,  proved  confiderably  the 
dronged.  They  are  both  the  produce  of  the*  fame 
climate,  and  probably  the  roots  of  the  fame  plant,  ta¬ 
ken  up  at  different  times,  or  cured  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner. 

Rhubarb  is  now  raifed  in  Britain  equal  to  any  that 
is  imported, 

The  officinal  preparations  of  this  drug  are  a  watery 

and. 
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and  a  Vinous  infufion,  a  Ample  and  a  compound  tinc¬ 
ture.  It  is  alfo  an  ingredient  in  different  compofitions, 
fuch  as  the  elixir  ex  aloe  et  rheo ,  the  pilulce  Jlomachicce , 
and  fome  others. 


ANY.  Decandri; 

*  B. — Neither  cows,  horfes,  (beep,  Twine,  or  goats iumbe// 
will  eat  it.  It  is  an  ornament  to  the  banks  of  our  ri-  tus  Q 
vers  and  marfhy  ditches.  Europe. 


Order  III.  HEXAGYNIA. 

In  the  clafs  Enneandria  are 

804.  Butomus,  or  Flowering  rufh.  7  Genera,  including  49  Species,  of  which  one  only 

One  fpecies  5  viz.  *  umbeliatus.  is  found  in  Britain. 


CLASSIS  X. 

DECANDRIA. 


Ordo  I.  MONOGYNIA. 

Se£l.  I.  Flores  poly  pH  all  irregulares, 

805.  Sophora.  Cor.  papilion.  vexillo  adfcendente. 
Lomentum  moniliforme. 

S06.  Podalyria.  Cor.  papilion.  vexillo  adfcen¬ 
dente.  Legumen  ventricofutn  polyfpermum. 

807.  Pulten^ea.  Cor.  papilion.  Ake  vexillo  bre- 
viores.  Legumen  difpermum. 

808.  Anagyris.  Cor.  papilion.  vexillo  brevi  rec¬ 
to.  Carina  alis  longiore. 

809.  Cercis.  Cor.  papilion.  alis  vexilliformibus. 
Ned.  gland,  ftyliformis,  Tub  genuine. 

810.  Bauhinia.  Cor.  patens,  unguiculata,  adfcen- 
dens.  Petala  lanceolata. 

81 1.  Hymenaea.  Cor.  fubaequalis.  Legum.  lig- 
nofum,  pulpa  farinofa. 

829.  Myroxylon,  Cor.  petalo  fupremo  latiore. 
Legumen  i-fpermum,  apice  dilatatum. 

812.  Parkinsonia.  Cor.  petalo  infimo  reniformi. 
Legum.  teres,  tortuofum. 

815.  C/ESALPINIA.  Cor.  petalo  infimo  pulchriore. 
Cal.  laciniae  insequales.  Legum.  compreffum. 

828.  Toluifera.  Cor.  petalo  infimo  majore.  Cal. 
campanulatus. 

813.  Cassia.  'Cor.  inequalis.  Anth.  roftratae. 
Lomentum  planum. 

814.  CuBiEA.  Cor.  fubaequalis,  petalis  2  deflexis. 
Legumen  coriaceum,  ventricofum.  Semina  fubreni- 
formia. 

816.  GuIlandina.  Cor.  fubaequalis,  calyci  infidens. 
Legum.  rbombeum.  Sem.  offea. 

817.  Hyperanthera.  Cor.  fubaequalis.  Legu- 
men  3-valve.  Sem.  alata. 

837.  Gartner  a.  Cor.  fubaequalis.  Cal.  4-parti- 
tus.  Samara  quadrialata. 

851.  Gomphia.  Cor.  fubaequalis.  Baccae  plures 
receptaculo  magno  infertae. 

824.  Dictamnus.  Cor.  patula.  Filam.  pulvera- 
cea.  Capf.  5,  connexae.  Sem.  arillata. 

866.  Rhodora.  Cor.  inaequalis  tripetala.  Cal.  ,5- 
dentatus.  Capf.  5-loculares. 


CLASS  X. 
DECANDRIA* 


Order  I.  MONOGYNIA. 

Se£l.  I.  Flowers  polyp etalo us y  irregular . 

S.  Cor.  papilionaceous  or  butterfly-fhaped.  The 
ftandard  afeending.  The  lomentum  bracelet-fhaped. 

P.  Cor.  papilionaceous.  The  ftandard  afeending.  A 
leguminous  plant,  bellied,  many-feeded. 

P.  Cor.  papilionaceous.  Wings  ihorter  than  the 
ftandard.  A  leguminous  plant,  2-feeded. 

A.  Cor.  papilionaceous.  A  fhort  ftraight  ftandard. 
The  keel  of  the  wing  long. 

C.  Cor.  papilionaceous  j  with  ftandatd-fhaped  wings. 
The  glands  of  the  nedary  ftyle-fhaped,  under  the  ger- 
men. 

B.  Cor.  expanding,  clawed,  afeending.  Petals 
fpear-fhaped. 

H.  Cor.  nearly  equal.  Leguminous,  woody,  with  a 
farinaceous  pulp. 

M.  Cor.  with  the  laft  leaf  broader.  Leguminous, 
i-feeded,  dilated  at  the  extremity. 

P.  Cor.  with  the  loweft  petal  kidney-fhaped.  Legu¬ 
minous,  tapering,  twifted. 

C.  Cor.  with  the  loweft  petal  beautiful.  Cal.  un¬ 
equal  fegmenfs.  Leguminous,  compreffed. 

T.  Cor.  loweft  leaf  larger.  Cal.  bell-fhaped. 

C.  Cor.  unequal.  Anthers  beaked.  Lomentum 
flat. 

C.  Cor.  nearly  equal,  with  2  leaves  bent  down¬ 
wards.  Leguminous,  bark-like,  bellied.  Seeds  nearly 
kidney-fhaped. 

G.  Cor.  nearly  equal,  fitting  in  the  cal.  Legumi¬ 
nous,  diamond-fhaped.  Seeds  bony,  i.  e.  Ihining. 

H.  Cor.  nearly  equal.  Leguminous,  3-valved.  Seeds 
winged. 

G.  Cor.  nearly  equal.  Cal.  4-partite.  Seed-veffel 

4  winged. 

G.  Cor.  nearly  equal.  Berries,  feveral  inferted  in  a 
large  receptacle. 

D.  Cor.  open.  Filaments  dufty.  Capf.  5,  connec¬ 
ted.  Seeds  coated. 

R.  Cor,  unequal,  3-petaled.  Cal.  5-toothed.  Capf. 

5  cells. 

Se^ 


Decandria. 


BOTANY. 


Se£l.  II.  Flores  polyp  etaliy  aquales .  Se£t.  II.  Flowers  polypetalous,  equal. 


820.  Cynometra.  Cal.  4-phyllus  lacin.  oppof. 
major.  Leg  urn.  i-fpermum,  carnofum. 

831.  Prosopis.  Cal.  haemifphericus,  4-dentatus. 
Legutu.  polyfpermum. 

818.  Schotia.  Cal.  5-fidus,  oequalis.  Legum.com- 
prefiam  polyfpermum. 

832.  Cadi  a.  Cal.  5-fidus.  Petala  obcordata.  Le- 
gura.  polyfpermum. 

836.  Adenanthera.  Antheris  glandula  infidens. 
Leg.  compreffum  meinbranaceum. 

830.  Halmatoxylon.  Piftilli  ftigma  emarginatum. 
Legumen  valvis  navicularibus. 

839.  Giltbertia.  No6lar.  tubulofum  truncatum. 
Antherse  feftiles.  Capf.  4  locularis. 

840.  Trichilia.  Ne&ar.  tubulofum,  5-dentatum. 
Capf  3 -locularis,  3-valvis.  Sem.  baccata. 

841.  TuRRiEA.  Neflar.  tubulofum,  10-dentatum. 
Capf.  5  cocca.  Sem.  bina. 

845.  Melia.'  Ned.  tubulofum,  1  o-dentatum.  Dru- 
pa  nuce  10  loeulari. 

842.  Sandoricum.  Ned.  tubulofum,  10-dentatum. 
Drupa  nucibu*  5. 

843.  Swietenia.  Ned.  tubulofum,  10-dentatum. 
Capf.  lignofa,  5-valvis.  Sem.  imbricata,  margine  mem- 
branaceo. 

819.  Guaiacum.  Cal.  laciniae  2  exteriores  mino- 
rcs.  Capf.  carnofa,  3  f.  5-locularis,  angulata. 

827.  Ruta.  Gefmen  pundis  10  melliferis.  Capf. 
5-fida,  5-locularis,  polyfperma. 

848.  Tribulus.  Piftilli  ftylus  nullus.  Capf.  5, 
connexse,  polyfpermae. 

847.  Fagonia.  Cor.  ungues  calyci  infer tse.  Capf 
5-locutaris,  10-valvis,  i-fperma. 

846.  Zygophyllum.  Ned.  fquamae  10  ftaminife- 
rae.  Capf  5-locularis,  polyfperma. 

850.  Zwixgera.  Capf.  5,  coriaceae,  non-dehif- 
centes. 

849.  Quassia.  Capf.  5,  bivalves,  i-fpermee,  in- 
fertae  receptaculo  carnofo. 

861.  Ceratopetalum.  Cor.  5-petala,  pinnatifida. 
Cal.  5-fidus,  ftaminiferus.  Capf.  2-locularis. 

852.  Thryallis.  Cor.  5-petala.  Capf.  tricocca. 
835.  Ekebergia.  Cor.  4-petala.  Bacca  5-fperma. 

857.  Schousboea.  Cor.  5*petala  calyci  inferta. 
Bacca  infera  5-gona  monofperma. 

826.  Petaloma.  Cor.  5-petala  inter  calycis  laci- 
nias  inferta.  Bacca  1 -locularis. 

853.  Limonia.  Cor  5-petala.  Bacca  3-fperma. 

844.  Cookia.  Cor.  5-petala.  Pomum  5-loculare, 
loculis  monofpermis. 

858.  Heisteria.  Cor.  5  petala,  Drupa  inlidens 
calyci  col  ora  to  grandifado. 

859.  Quisqualis.  Cor.  5-petala,  calyci  infidens  fi- 
liformi. 

*  854.  MoxoTROPA.  Cal.  corollinus,  bafi  gibbus. 
Capf.  5-locularis,  monofperma. 

*  872.  Clethra.  Piftilli  ftigmata  tria.  Capf.  3- 
locul.  polyfperma. 

*  873.  Pyrola.  Antherae  furfum  bicornes.  Capf. 
5-locul.  polyfperma. 

865.  Ledum.  Cor,  plana,  5-partita.  Capf.  5-lo¬ 
cul.  polyfperma. 

Vql.  IV.  Part  I. 


C.  Cal.  4-leaved }  largeft  fegments  oppofite.  Le¬ 
guminous,  i-feede3,  fteftiy. 

P.  Cal.  hemifpherical,  4-toothed.  Leguminous, 
many-feeded. 

S.  Cal.  5-cleft,  equal.  Leguminous,  comprefied, 
many-feeded. 

C.  Cal.  5-cleft.  Petals  heart-ftiaped  reverfed.  Le* 
guminous,  many-feeded. 

A.  Gland  fitting  in  the  anthers.  Leguminous,  com- 
prelfed,  membranaceous. 

H.  Stigma  of  the  piftil  notched  at  the  end.  Legu¬ 
minous,  with  boat-fhaped  valves. 

G.  Nedary  tubular  lopped.  Anthers  fitting.  Capf. 

4- celled. 

T.  Tubular  nedary,  5-toothed.  Capf.  3-celled,  3- 
valved.  Seeds  berried. 

T.  Nedary  tubular,  10-toothed.  Capf  5-celled. 
Seeds  double. 

M.  Nedary  tubular,  10-toothed.  Drupe  with  a 
10  celled  nut. 

S.  Nedary  tubular,  io-toothed.  Drupe  with  5  nuts. 

S.  Nedary  tubular,  10-toothed.  Capf.  woody,  5- 
valved.  Seeds  tiled,  with  a  membranous  border. 

G.  Two  outer  fegments  of  the  ,cal.  fmall.  Capf 
fteftiy,  3  or  5-celled,  angular.  » 

R.  Germen  with  10  honey-bearing  points.  Capf 

5- cleft,  5-celled,  many-feeded. 

T.  No  ftyleof  the  piftil.  Capf.  5,  conneded,  many- 
feeded. 

F.  Claws  of  the  cor.  inferted  in  the  cal.  Capf.  5- 
celled,  10-valved,  1  deeded. 

Z.  Nedary  of  10  ftamen-bearing  fcales.  Capf  5- 
celled,  many-feeded. 

Z.  Capf.  5,  bark-like,  not  gaping. 

Q.  Capf.  5,  2-valved,  i-feeded,  inferted  in  a  fteftiy 
receptacle. 

C.  Cor.  5-petaled,  wing-cleft.  Cal.  5-cleft,  bearing 
the  ftamens.  Capf.  2-celled. 

T.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Capf.  3-celled. 

E.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Berry  5-feeded. 

S.  Cor.  5  petals  inferted  in  the  calyx.  Berry  infe¬ 
rior,  5-gon,  i-feeded. 

P.  'Cor.  5  petals  inferted  between  the  fegments  of 
the  cal.  Berry  1 -celled.  / 

L.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Berry  3-leeded. 

C.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Apple  5-celled,  with  I-feeded 
cells. 

H.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Drupe  fitting  in  the  cal.  co¬ 
loured,  enlarged. 

Q.  Cor.  5  petaled,  fitting  in  a  thread-fhaped  cal. 

*  M.  Cal.  corol-like,  bulging  at  the  bafe.  Capf.  c- 
celled,  i-feeded. 

*  C*  3  ftigmas  of  the  piftil.  Capf.  3-celled,  many- 
feeded. 

*  P.  Anthers  2-horned  upwards.  Capf.  5-celled, 
many-feeded. 

L.  Cor.  fiat,  5-partite.  Capf.  5-celled,  many-feed¬ 
ed. 

Z  85;. 
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D.  Cal.  5-leaved.  Stigma  fringed.  Capf,  I -celled. 


Seeds  at  the  bafe  of  the  capf. 

M.  Berry  i-feeded.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Nedary  fur¬ 
rounding  the  germen  with  a  border. 

B.  Berry  2-feeded.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Stigma  tur- 
baned. 

M.  Cor.  fitting  in  the  cal.  Anthers  bent  back. 
Berry  2-celled,  covered  with  a  cal. 

M.  Cor.  fitting  in  the  cal.  Anthers  bent  back. 
Capf.  5-celled,  with  partitions  oppoiite. 

J.  Cor.  4  or  5-petaled.  Capf.  inferior. 


Se£t.  III.  Flowers  I  -petalcus,  equal . 


P.  One  lateral  petal.  Cal.  4-partite.  Legumi¬ 

nous. 

N.  Cor.  tubular,  10-cleft.  Cal.  4-cleft,  unequal. 
Berry  3  celled. 

C.  Cor.  bell-fhaped,  I ocleft.  Cal.  10-partite. 
Capf.  many-feeded. 

I.  Cor.  tubular,  5-cleft.  Cal.  2-cleft.  Drupe  1- 
feeded. 

S.  Cor.  5-cleft.  Nedary  10-partite.  Fruit  6- 

celled. 

*  A.  Cor.  bell-fhaped,  round.  Capf.  5-celled. 


R.  Cor.  funnel-fhaped.  Stamens  bent  downward. 
Capf.  5-celled. 

K.  Cor.  with  a  border  beneath.  Capf.  5-celled. 


E.  Exterior  cal.  3-leaved.  Interior  5-leaved.  Capf. 
5-celled. 

G.  Exterior  cal.  2-leaved.  Interior  5-cleft.  Capf. 
5-celled,  with  a  berried  cal. 

*  A.  Cor.  oval,  with  a  tranfparent  bafe.  Berry  5- 
celled. 

S,  Cor.  funnel-fhaped.  Drupe  2-feeded. 
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&55*  Diorea.  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Stigma  fimbriatum. 
Capf.  i-locularis.  Sem.  bafi  capfulae. 

833.  Murraya.  Bacca  i-fperma.  Cor.  5-petala. 
Nedarium  margine  cingens  germen. 

834.  Bergera.  Bacca  2-fperma.  Cor.  5-petala. 
Stigma  turbinatum. 

862.  Melastoma.  Cor.  calyci  infidens.  Anther, 
refradae.  Bacca  2-locularis,  calyce  veflita. 

863.  Meriania.  Cor.  calyci  infidens.  Antherae 
refradae  Capf.  5-locularis,  diffepimentis  contrariis. 

856.  Jussieua.  Cor.  4  f.  5-petala.  Capf.  infera. 

His  confundenda  funt  Rhexice  non nu lice.  Conocarpus  ra- 
cemofa .  Combretum  decandrum ,  alternifolium .  Jac - 
quima  racemofa.  Amyris  decan  dr  a.  Gerania  aliquot . 
Lythrum  cordifolium ,  ciliatum,  Melaniunu  Grijlea 
iomentofa,  jdnacardium  Occident  ale . 

Se£h  III.  Flores  monopet alt ,  ce quale s. 

822.  Panzera.  Petalum  unicum  laterale.  Cal. 

4- partitus.  Legumen. 

825.  Nicandra.  Cor.  tubulofa,  10-fida.  Cal.  4- 
fidus,  insequalis.  Bacca  3-locularis. 

823.  Codon.  Cor.  campanulata,  10-fida.  Cal. 
IO-partitus.  Capf.  polyfperma. 

875.  Inocarpus.  Cor.  tubulofa,  5-fida.  Cal.  2- 
fidus.  Drupa  i-fperma. 

838.  Strigilia.  Cor.  5-fida.  Nedar.  IO-partitum. 
Frudus  6-locularis. 

*  868.  Andromeda.  Cor.  campanulata,  rotunda. 
Capf.  5-locularis. 

867.  Rhododendron.  Cor.  infundibulif.  Stam. 
declinata.  Capf.  5-locularis. 

864.  Kalmia.  Cor.  limbo  fubtus  4  corniculato. 
Capf.  5-locularis. 

869.  Epigasa.  Cal.  exterior,  3-phylIus.  Interior 

5- phyllus.  Capf.  5-locularis. 

870.  Gualtheria.  Cal.  exterior  2-phyllus.  In¬ 
terior  5- fid  us.  Capf.  5-locul.  calyce  baccato. 

*871.  Arbutus.  Cor.  ovata,  bah  diapbana.  Bac¬ 
ca  5-locularis. 

874*  Styrax.  Cor.  infundibulif.  Drupa  difperma. 
Vaccinia  nonmlla .  Gardenia  Thunbergia . 

Sedh  IV.  Flores  apetali^feu  incomplete 

860.  Dais.  Cor.  i-petala.  Involucr.  4-phyllum, 
multiflorum. 

878.  Aquilaria.  Cal.  5-fidus.  Nedar.  5-fidum, 
lobis  bifidis.  Capf.  2-locularis,  2-valvis. 

879.  Augea.  Cal  5-partit.  Ned.  io-dentatus. 
Capf.  1 0-Iocul. 

.  8*76.  Samyda.  Cal.  5-partitus.  Nedar.  10-fidum. 
cingens  germen  flaminiferum.  Capf.  baccata,  unilocu- 
laris,  4  valvis. 

877.  Casearia.  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Ne£l.  5-phyl- 
lum.  folio] is  cum  filamentibus  alternantibus.  Capf.  bac¬ 
cata,  i-locul.  3-valvis. 

88 1 .  Bucida.  Cal.  j-partitus.  Bacca  r-fperma. 
821.  Crudia.  Cal.  4-partitus.  Cor.  o.  Samara 
©rbiculata3 . 


Se<d.  IV.  Flowers  without  petals ,  or  incomplete . 

D.  Cor.  i-petaled.  Involucrum  4-leaved,  many- 
flowered. 

A.  Cal.  5-cleft.  Nedary  5-cleft,  with  cleft  lobes. 
Capf.  2-celled,  2-valved. 

A.  Cal.  5-partite.  Nedary  10-toothed.  Capf.  10- 
celled. 

S.  Cal.  5-partite.  Nedary  10-cleft,  furrounding  a 
germen  bearing  the  ftamens.  Capf.  berried,  1 -celled, 
4-valved. 

C.  Cal.  5-leaved.  Ned.  5-leaved,  leaflets  alternat¬ 
ing  with  the  filaments.  Capf.  berried,  1 -celled,  3- 
valved. 

B.  Cal.  5-partite.  Berry  i-feeded. 

C.  Cal.  4-partite.  No  cor.  Seed-veffel  round  and 
flat. 


Dccandria. 


BOTANY. 


880.  CoPAlFERA.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  4-petala.  Legu- 
men  i-fpermum. 


ed. 


C.  No  cal.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Leguminous,  i-feed- 


Stel/era  chamcejafme .  Conocarpus  racemofa .  Forf- 

ho  lea. 


Ordo  II.  DIGYNIA. 

*  890.  SclERANTHUS.  Cor.  o.  Cal.  5-fidus,  infe- 
rus.  Sem.  2. 

885.  Trianthema.  Cor.  o.  Capf.  circumfcifla. 

*  886.  Chrysosplenium.  Cor.  o.  Cal.  fuperus. 
Capf.  2-locularis,  2;roftris. 

882.  Royena.  Cor.  i-petala.  Cal.  ventricofus. 
Capf.  4-fperma,  4-valvis. 

883.  Hydrangea.  Cor.  5-petala.  Cal.  5-fidus, 
fuperus.  Capf.  2-locul.  2-roftris,  circumfcifla. 

*  887.  Saxifraga.  Cor.  5-petala.  Cal.  5-partitus. 
Capf.  I-locularis,  2-roftris. 

888.  Tiarella.  Cor.  5-petala.  Cal.  corolliferus. 
Capf.  bivalvis,  altera  majore. 

889.  Mitella.  Cor.  5-petala.  Cal.  corolliferus. 
Capf.  bivalvis.  Petala  pe&inata. 

884.  Cunonia.  Cor.  5-petala.  Cal.  5-phyllus. 
Capf.  2-locularis,  acuta. 

891.  Gypsophila.  Cor.  5  petala.  Cal.  5-partit. 
campanulatus.  Capf.  i-locul.  giobofa. 

*  892.  Saponaria.  Cor.  5-petala.  Cal.  tubulofus, 
bafl  nudus.  Capf.  I  locul.  oblonga. 

*  893.  DianthuS.  Cor.  5-petala.  Cal.  tubulofus, 
bafis  iquamofus.  Capf.  1 -locul.  oblonga. 

Ordo  III.  TRIGYNIA. 

900.  BRUNNICHIA.  Capf.  i-fperma.  Cor.  o.  Cal. 
5-fidus. 

*  897.  ARENARIA.  Capf.  1 -locul.  Pet.  integra,  pa- 
tentia, 

*  896.  STELLARIA.  Capf.  I-locul.  Pet.  2-partita, 
patentia. 

899.  Deutzia.  Capf.  3-locul.  3-roftrata.  Pet. 
integra. 

*  894.  CuCUBALUS.  Capf.  3-locul.  Pet.  bifida, 
fauce  nuda. 

*  895.  SlLENE.  Capf.  3-locul.  Pet.  bifida,  fauce 
corona ta. 

*  898.  Cherleria.  Capf,  3-locul.  Nedlar.  peta- 
loidea  calyce  minora. 

901.  Garidella.  Capf.  3,  diftin&ae.  Pet.  caly- 
cina.  Nedtar.  bilabiata. 

906.  Erythroxylon.  Drupa  i-fperma.  Pet. 

bafl  fquama  inftrudla. 

902.  Malpighia.  Drupa  3-fperma.  Pet.  5,  un- 
guiculata.  Cal.  glandulofus. 

903.  Banisteria.  Samarae  3,  unialatse.  Pet.  5, 
unguiculata.  Cal.  glandulofus. 

904.  HlRJEA.  Samarae  3,  alis  binis  oppofitis,  f. 
ala  circumdatoe.  Pet.  5,  unguiculata.  Cal.  eglandu- 
lofus. 

905.  Triopteris.  Samarae  3,  3  f.  4-alatse.  Pet. 
unguiculata.  Cal.  glandulofus. 

Tamaris  Germanic  a. 


Order  II.  DIGYNIA. 

*  S.  No  cor.  5-cleft,  inferior.  Seeds  2. 

T.  No  cor.  Cal.  cut  round. 

*  C.  No  cor.  Cal.  fuperior.  Capf.  2-celled,  with  1 
beaks. 

R.  cor.  i-petaled.  Cal.  bulging.  Capf.  4-feeded, 
4-valved. 

H.  Cor.  5*petaled.  Cal.  5-cleft,  fuperior.  Capf. 
2-celled,  2-beaked,  cut  round. 

*  S.  Cor.  5-petaitd.  Cal.  5-partite.  Capf.  I-celled, 
2-beaked. 

T.  Cor.  5  petaled.  Cal.  bearing  the  cor.  Capf. 
2-valved,  unequal  valves. 

M.  Cor.  5- petaled.  Cal.  bearing  the  cor.  Capf. 
2-valved.  Petals  comb  fliaped. 

C.  Cor.  5-petaied.  Cal.  5-leaved.  Capf.  2-celled, 
acute. 

G.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Cal.  5-partite,  bell-fliaped. 
Capf.  1 -celled,  globular. 

*  S.  Cor.  5- petaled.  Cal.  tubular,  naked  at  the  bafe. 
Capf.  1  celled,  oblong. 

*  D.  Cor.  5  petaled.  Cal.  tubular,  fcaly  at  the  bafe. 
Capf.  I -celled,  oblong. 

Order  III.  TRIGYNIA. 

B.  Capf,  I  feeded.  No  cor.  Cal.  5-cleft. 

*  A.  Capf.  i-celled.  Petals  entire,  expanding. 

*  S.  Capf.  I-celled.  Pet.  2  partite,  expanding. 

D.  Capf.  3-celled,  3  beaked.  Petals  entire. 

*  C.  Capf.  3-celled.  Pet.  2-cleft,  with  a  naked 
mouth. 

*  S.  Capf.  3-celled.  Pet.  2-cleft,  with  a  crowned 
mouth. 

*  C.  Capf.  3-celled.  Nedlary  petal-like,  lefs  than 
the  calyx. 

G.  3  diftindl  capfules.  Petals  cup-like.  Nedlary 
2-lipped. 

E.  Drupe  1-feeded.  Pet.  at  the  bafe,  fcaled. 

M.  Drupe,  3 -feeded.  Petals  5,  clawed.  Cal.  glan¬ 
dular. 

B.  feed-veflels  3,  one-winged.  Pet.  5,  clawed. 
Cal.  glandular. 

H.  Seed-veflfels  3,  pairs  oppofite,  t>r  furrounded  with 
a  wing.  Pet.  5,  clawed,  Cal.  not  glandular. 

T.  2  feed-veflels,  3  or  4-winged.  Petals  clawed. 
Cal.  glandular. 
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Ordo  IV.  PENTAGYNIA. 

91 1.  Onestis.  Capf.  5,  monofpermae.  Cor.  5- 
petala. 

*  912.  Cotyledon.  Capf.  5  ad  ne&aria.  Cor.  1- 
petala. 

*  9I3*  Sedum.  Capf.  5  ad  ne&aria.  Cor.  5-petala. 

914.  PENTHORUM.  Capf.  5-loba.  Cor.  petala  ra- 
riora. 

915.  Bergia.  Capf.  5-locul.  5-valvis}  valvis  ho- 
rizontaliter  defcendentibus. 

908.  Ionquetia.  Capf.  i-locul.  5-fperma.  Pet. 
integra.  Cal.  5-phyllus. 

922.  Spergula.  Capf.  i-locul.  polyfperma.  Pet. 
Integra,  Cal.  5-phyllus. 

*  921.  Cerastium.  Capf.  i-locul.  Pet.  2-fida.  Cal. 
5-phyllus. 

*  919.  AgrostEMMA.  Capf.  i-locul.  oblonga.  Cal. 
tubulofus,  coriaceus. 

*  920.  Lychnis.  Capf.  3-locul.  oblonga.  Cal.  tu- 
bulofus,  membranaceus. 

*  9l&-  Oxalis.  Capf.  5-locularis,  angulata.  Cor. 
bad  fubcohaerens.. 

910.  Roberghia.  Drupa  nuce  i-loculari.  Cal. 
i-phyllus. 

909.  Spondias.  Drupa  nuce  5-loculari.  Cal.  1- 
phyjlus. 

907.  Averrhoa.  Pomum  5-loculare.  Cal.  jw 
phyllus. 

917.  Grielum.  Sem.  5  diftin£ta  mutica.  Cor.  5- 
petala.  Styli  nulli. 

916.  Suriana.  Sem.  5,  fubrotunda,.  Cor.  5-peta¬ 
la.  Styli  filiformes,  laterales. 

Adoxia .  Canaria .  G crania .  Dr  of  era  Luftanica ... 

OrdoV.  DECAGYNIA. 

923.  Neurada.  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor.  5-petala. 
Capf.  io-cocca. 

924.  Phytolacca.  Cal.  5-phyllus,  corollinus.  Cor. 
nulla,  Bacca  io-cocca. 


ANY. 

Order  IV.  PENTAGYNIA-. 

O.  Capf.  5,  i-feeded.  Cor.  5-petaled. 

*  C.  Capf.  5  to  the  ne&aries.  Cor.  i-petaled. 

*  S.  Capf.  5  to  the  nectaries.  Cor.  5-petaled. 

P;  Capf.  5-lobed.  Petals  rare. 

B.  Capf.  5-celled,  5-valved,  the  valves  horizontally 
defcending. 

I.  Capf.  i-celled,  5-feeded.  Petals  entire.  Cal. 
5-leaved. 

*  S.  Capf.  1 -celled,  many-feeded.  Pet.  entire.  Cal. 
1 5-leaved. 

*  c«  Capf.  1 -celled.  Pet.  2-cleft.  Cal.  5-leaved. 

*  A.  Capf.  1 -celled,  oblong.  Cal.  tubular,  bark-like. 

*  L.  Capf.  3-celled,  oblong.  Cal.  tubular,  membra* 
naceous. 

*  O.  Capf.  5-celled,  angular.  Cor.  adhering  to  tho 
bafe  beneath. 

R,  Drupe,  with  a  I-celled  nut.  Cal.  I -leafed. 

S.  Drupe,  with  a  5-celled  nut.  Cal.  1 -leafed. 

A.  A  5-celled  apple.  Cal.  5-leaved. 

G.  5  diftinft  awnlefs  feeds.  Cor.  5-petaled.  No 
Ryles. 

S,  Seeds  5,  nearly  round.  Cor.  5-petaled* 


Order  V.  DECAGYNIA. 

N.  Cal.  5-partite.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Capf.  xocell- 
ed. 

P.  Cal.  5-leaved,  corol-like.  Cor.  none.  Berry  10* 
celled. 


Order  I.  MONOGYNIA. 

805.  SOPHORA. 

Nine  fpecies^  viz-  tetraptera,  raicrophyllaj  flavef* 
*ens,  alopecuroides,  tomentofa,  occidentalis,  japonica, 
heptaphylla,  monofperma.  Levant,,  Africa,  W.  In* 
dies,  New  Zealand. 

* 

806.  PODALYRIA. 

15  fpecies  y  viz.  capenfis,  aurea,  argentea,  geni- 
ftoides,  ternata,  auftralis,  tindloria,,  alba,  lupinoides, 
trifoliata,  calyptrata,  biflora,  myrtillifolia,  hirfuta, 
buxifolia. 


807.  PlJLTENiEA. 

Six  fpecies  j  viz.  ftipularis,  paleacea,  binophylla, 
juncea,  yillofa,  daphnoides. 


808.  Anagyris,  or  Stinhing-bean  Trefoil \ 

One  fpecies  5  viz.  foetida.  Spain,  Italy. 

809.  CerCIS,  or  Judas-tree, 

Two  fpecies  $  viz.  filiquaftrum,  canadenfis.  S.  Eu¬ 
rope, .Levant,  N.  America. 

810.  Bauhinia,  or  Mountain  Ebony . 

15  fpecies  y  viz.  fcandens,  parviflorum,  racemofa, 
aculeata,  divaricate,  aurita,  porrefta,  ungulata,  va* 
riegata,  Candida,  purpurea,  tomentofa,  acuminata,  gu- 
janefis,  rubefcens.  Egypt,  E.  and  W.  Indies. 

81  li  Hymenjea,  or  Loaf-tree . 

Three  fpecies  j  viz.  courbaril,  venofa,  verrucofa - 
Weft  Indies. 

812.  Parkinsonia,  or  Jerufalem  Thorn . 

One  fpecies }  viz.  aculeata.  Weft  Indies. 
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813.  Cassia,  or  Wild  Senna. 

50  fpecies  j  viz.  diphylla,  abfus,  viminea,  bacilla- 
ris,  tagera,  tora,  bicapfularis,  emarginata,  obtufifolia, 
fennoides,  acuminata,  corymbofa,  longifiliqua,  falcata, 
fervicea,  occldentalis,  planifiliqua,  patula,  lineata,  ato- 
marra,  pilofa,  arborefcens,  fenna,  rufcifolia,  biflora, 
chinenfis,  multiglandulofa,  hirfuta,  tomentofa,  ferpens, 
mexicana,  anguftifolia,  liguftrina,  florida,  ftipulacea, 
alata,  marilandica,  faftigiata,  frondofa,  tenuiflima,  vir- 
gata,  fophera,  bradleata,  auriculata,  brevifolia,  mollis, 
javanica,  grandis,  nigricans,  polyphylla,  chamaecrifta, 
glandulofa,  mimofoides,  microphylla,  flexuofa,  capenfis, 
fiftula,'  nidtitans,  procumbens.  Egypt,  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies,  America. 

The  fruit  of  the  caflia  Jiflula ,  is  a  cylindrical  pod, 
fcarcely  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  a  foot  or  more  in  length. 
The  outfide  is  a  hard  brown  bark  :  the  infide  is  divid¬ 
ed  by  thin  tranfverfe  woody  plates,  covered  with  a 
foft  black  pulp,  of  a  fweetifli  tafte,  with  fome  degree 
of  acrimony.  There  are  two  forts  of  this  drug  in  the 
{hops  \  one  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  other 
from  the  Weft  •,  the  canes  or  pods  of  the  latter  are  ge¬ 
nerally  large,  rough,  thick-rinded,  and  the  pulp  nau- 
feousj  thofe  of  the  former  are  lefs,  fmoother,,  the 
pulp  blacker,  and  of  a  Tweeter  tafte  ',  this  fort  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  other.  Such  pods  ftiould  be  chofen  as 
are  weighty,  new,  and  do  not  make  a  rattling  noife 
(from  the  feeds  being  loofe  within  them)  when  fhaken. 
The  pulp  ftiould  be  of  a  bright  Alining  black  colour, 
and  a  fweet  tafte,  nut  harfti,  which  happens  from  -  the 
fruit  being  gathered  before  it  has  grown  fully  ripe,  or 
fourifli,  which  it  is  apt  to  turn  upon  keeping.  It 
fhould  neither  be  very  dry  nor  very  moift,  nor  at  all 
mouldy,  which  from  its  being  kept,  in  damp  cellars,  or 
moiftened,  in  order  to  increafe  its  weight,  it  is  very 
fubjedl  to  be.  Created  part  of  the  pulp  diflolves  both 
in  water  and  in  redtified  fpirit,  and  may  be  extracted 
from  the  cane  by  either.  The  (hops  employ  water, 
boiling  the  bruifed  pod  therein,  and  afterwards  evapo¬ 
rating  the  folution  to  a  due  confiftence. 

The  pulp  of  caflia  is  a  gentle  laxative  medicine,  and 
frequently  given,  in  a  dofe  of  fome  drams  in  coftive 
habits.  Some  direct  a  dofe  of  two  ounces,  or  more  as 
a  cathartic,  in  inflammatory  cafes  where  the  more 
acrid  purgatives  have  no  place  \  but  in  thefe  large 
quantities  it  generally  naufeates  the  ftomacb,  produce* 
flatulencies,  and  fometimes  griping  of  the  bowels, 
efpecially  if  the  caflia  be  not  of  a  very  good  kind  * 
thefe  effects  may  be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  aro¬ 
matics,  and  exhibiting  it  in  a  liquid  form.  Some  fay 
it  does  excellent  fervice  in  the  painful  tenfion  of  the 
belly,  which  fometimes  follows  the  imprudent  ufe  of 
antimonials  \  and  that  it  may  be  advantageoufly  a- 
cuated  with  the  more  acrid  purgatives  or  antimoniai 
emetics,  or  employed  to  abate  their  force.  Vallifnieri 
relates,  that  the  purgative  virtue  of  this  medicine  is 
remarkably  promoted  by  manna  :  that  a  mixture  of 
four  drams  of  caflia,  and  two  of  manna,  purge*  ,  as 
much  as  12  drams  of  caflia,  or  32  of  manna  alone. 
Sennertus  obferves,  that  the  urine  is  apt  to  be  turned 
of  a  green  colour,  by  the  ufe  of  caflia,  and  fometimes, 
where  a  large  quantity  has  been  taken,  blackifh.  ,  This 
drug  gives  name  to  an  officinal  eledluary,  and  is  an  in¬ 
gredient  alia  in  another. 
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Si 4.  Cubala* 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  paniculata,  trigona.  Guiana- 

815.  CiESALPiNiA,  or  Brafiletto. 

Nine  fpecies ;  bijuga,  pulcherrima,  elata,  coriaria,. 
brafilienfis,  echinata,  fappan,  crifta,  mimofoides.  E. 
and  W.  Indies. 

816.  Guilandina,  or  Bonduc,  or  Nichar-tree. 

Five  fpecies  ;  viz.  bonduc,  bonducella,  nuga,  pani¬ 
culata,  axillaris.  E.  and  W.  Indies. 

8.17.  Hyperanthera,  or  Nephritic-wood. 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  decandra,  moringa,  femidecan- 
dra,  cochinchinenfls.  Egypt,  Ceylon,  N.  America. 

818.  Schotia. 

One  fpecies  5  viz.  fpeciofa.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

819.  Guaiacum,  or  Lignum-vitce ,  P’ockwood. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz,  dubium,  officinale,  fandium.  A- 
frica,  China,  W.  Indies. 

The  wood  of  the  guaiacum  officinale  is  very  ponderous, 
of  a  clofe  compadt  texture  ;  the  outer  part  is  of  a  yel¬ 
low  colour,  the  heart  of  a  deep  blackilh  green,  or  va¬ 
riegated  with  black,  green,  pale,  and  brown  colours  ; 
the  bark  is  thin,  fmootb,  externally  of  a  dark  grayiflv 
hue  :  both  have  a  lightly  aromatic,  bitterilh,  pungent 
tafte  5  the  bark  is  fomewhat  the  weakeft.  The  refin, 
which1  exudes  from  incifions  made  in  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  is  brought  to  us  in  irregular  maffes,  ufually  fri¬ 
able,  of  a  dufky  greenifh,,  and.'  fometimes  of  a  reddifh 
caft,  with  pieces  of  the  wood  among  them  : .  its  tafte  is 
more  acrid  and  pungent  than  that  of  the  wood  os 
bark. 

Their  general  virtues  are  thofe  of  a  warm  ftimulat- 
ing  medicine  :  they  ftrengthen  the  ftomach  and  other 
vifeera  y  and  remarkably  promote  the  urinary  and  cu- 
ticular  difeharge.  Hence,,  in  cutaneous  defedations* 
and- other  diforders,  proceeding  from- obftrudl ions  of 
the  excretory  glands,  and  where  fluggifh  ferous  hu¬ 
mours  abound,  they  are  eminently  ufeful  5  rheumatic 
and  other  pains  have  often  been  *  relieved  by  them. 

They  are  alfo  laxative.  The  refin  is  the  moft  adlive 
of  thefe  drugs  j..  and  the  efficacy  of  the  others  depends 
u pan  the  quantity  of  this  part. contained  in  them.  The 
refin  is  extradied  from  the  wood  in  part  by  watery  li¬ 
quors,  but  much  more  effedlually  by  fpirituous  ones. 

The  watery  extradh  of  this  wood  kept  in  the  fhops, 
proves  not  only-  lefs  in  quantity,  but  confiderably 
weaker,  than  one  made  with  fpirit.  This  laft  extradl 
is  of  the  fame  quality  with  the  native  refin,  and  differs 
from  that  brought  to  us  only  in  being  purer.  The 
gum  or  extradts  are  given  from. a  few  grain3  to  a  feru- 
pie  or  half  a  dram ;  which  laft  dofe  proves,  for  the. 
moft  part,  confiderably  pprgative-  The  officinal  pre¬ 
parations  of  guaiacum.  are,  an  extradl  of  the  wood,  a 
folution  of  the  gum  in  rediiAed  fpirit-  o£  wine,  ;and  a. 
folution  in  volatile  fpirit,  and  an  empyreumatic  oil  di- 
ftilled  from  the  wood. 

Guaiac,  in  form  of  deco&ion,  has  been  faid  to  cure, 
the  venereal  difeafe  *,  and  in  this  country  it  is  frequent¬ 
ly  'ufed  as  an.  adjuvant  to  mercury.  The  refin,  dif- 
folved  in  rum*  or  combined ,  with  water  by  means  of* 
mucilage  or  the  yqke  of  eggs,  or  in  the  form  of 
volatile  tindlure  or  elixir,  is  much  employed  in  gout, 
and  chronic  rheumatifm.  The  tindlure  or  elixir  lias-. 
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been  given  to  the  extent  of  half  an  ounce  twice  a-day, 
^and  is  fometimes  ufefully  combined  with  laudanum. 

820.  Cynometra. 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  cauliflora,  ramiflora. 

821.  Crudia. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  fpicata,  aromatica*  Guiana. 

822.  Panzera. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  falcata.  Carolina. 

823.  Codon. 

One  fpecies  5  viz.  royeni.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

824.  DiCTAMNIS,  or  Fraxinel/a ,  White  Dittany . 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  albus.  Germ.  France,  Italy. 

The  diBatnnus  albus  grows  wild  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  From  thence 
the  cortical  part  of  the  root,  in  a  dry  (late,  rolled  up 
in  little  quills,  is  fometimes  brought  to  us.  It  is  of  a 
white  colour,  of  a  weak,  not  very  agreeable  fmell, 
and  of  a  durable  bitter,  lightly  pungent  tafle.  It  has 
been  recommended  as  an  alexipharmac,  a  tonic,  and 
an  anthelmintic  ;  but  it  is  very  feldom  ufed,  and  has 
no  place  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

825.  Nicandra. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  amara.  Guiana. 

826.  Petaloma. 

Two  fpecies*,  vrz.  myrtilloides,  muriri.  W.  Indies, 
Guiana. 

827.  Rut  a,  or  Rue. 

Seven  fpecies  ;  viz.  graveolens,  montana,  chalepen- 
fis,  pinnata,  patavina,  linifolia,  fruticulofa.  S.  Eur. 
Africa. 

The  ruta  graveolens  is  a  fmall  fhrubby  plant  met 
with  in,  gardens,  where  it  flowers  in  June,  and  holds 
its  green  leaves  all  the  winter.  We  frequently  find  in 
the  markets  a  narrow-leaved  fort,  which  is  cultivated 
by  fome  in  preference  to  the  other,  on  account  of  its 
leaves  appearing  variegated  during  the  winter  with 
white  flreaks. 

Rue  has  a  ftrong  ungrateful  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh 
penetrating  tafle.  The  leaves,  when  in  full  vigour, 
are  extremely  acrid,  infomuch  as  to  inflame  and  blifter 
the  fkin  if  much  handled.  With  regard  to  their  me¬ 
dicinal  virtues,  they  are  powerfully  ftimulating,  atte¬ 
nuating,  and  detergent.  And  hence,  in  cold  phleg¬ 
matic  habits,  they  quicken  the  circulation,  diflolve  te¬ 
nacious  juices,  open  obflru£lions  of  the  excretory 
glands,  and  promote  the  fluid  fecretions.  The  writers 
on  the  materia  medica,  in  general,  have  entertained  a 
very  high  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  this  plant.  Boer- 
haave  is  full  of  its  praifes  ;  particularly  of  the  diftilled 
oil  and  the  diftilled  water,  coliobated  or  re-diftilled  fe- 
Veral  times  from  frefh  parcels  of  the  herb:  after  fome- 
what  extravagantly  commending  other  waters  prepared 
in  this  manner,  he  adds,  with  regard  to  that  of  rue, 
that  the  greateft  commendations  he  can  beflow  upon  it 
fall  fhort  of  its  merit.  “  What  medicine  (fays  lie) 
can  be  more  efficacious  for  promoting  fweat  and  per- 
fpiration,  for  the  cure  of  the  hyfteric  paflion  and  of 
epilepfie*,  and  for  expelling  poifon.”  Whatever  fer- 
vice  rue  may  be  of  in  the  two  laft  cafe«,  it  undoubtedly 
has  its  ufe  in  the  others  *,  the  cohobated  water,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  moff  efficacious  preparation  of  itr  An 
extra#,  made  by  rectified  fpirit,  contains,  in  a  fmall 
compafs,  the  whole  virtues  of  the  rue  \  this  menftruum 
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taking  up  by  infufion  all  the  pungency  and  flavour  of 
the  plant,  and  elevating  nothing  in  dill  illation.  With 
water  its  peculiar  flavour  and  warmth  arife  j  the  bit- 
ternefs,  and  a  confiderable  fliare  of  the  pungency,  re¬ 
maining  behind. 

The  only  officinal  preparation  of  rue  now  retained 
in  our  pharmacopoeias  is  the  extra#;  but  it  is  an  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  compound  powder  of  myrrh  and  fome 
other  compofitions. 

828.  Toluifera,  or  Balfatn  of  Tolu  tree . 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  balfamum.  Carthagena. 

The  toluifera  balfamum  flows  from  a  tree  growing 
in  Tolu  in  the  Spamfh  Weft  Indies  ;  from  whence  the 
balfam  is  brought  to  us  in  little  gourd  fhells.  It  is  of 
a  yellowifh  brown  colour  inclining  to  red  ;  in  confid¬ 
ence  thick  and  tenacious ;  by  age  it  grows  hard  and 
brittle,  without  fuffering  any  great  lofs  of  its  more  va¬ 
luable  parts.  The  fmell  of  this  balfam  is  extremely 
fragrant,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  lemons ;  its 
tafle  warm  and  fweetifh,  with  little  of  the  pungency, 
and  nothing  of  the  naufeous  relifh,  which  accompany 
the  other  balfams.  It  has  the  fame  general  virtues 
with  the  balfamum  rahaftri,  but  is  much  milder  ;  and 
for  fome  purpofes,  particularly  as  a  corroborant  in 
gleets  and  feminal  weaknefles,  is  fuppofed  to  be  more 
efficacious. 


829.  Myroxyeon,  or  Balfam  of  Peru . 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  peruiferum,  pedicellatum,  fru- 
tefeens.  Mexico,  Peru. 

The  myroxylon  peruiferum,  as  brought  to  us,  is 
nearly  of  the  confidence  of  thin  honey,  of  a  reddifh 
brown  colour,  inclining  to  black,  an  agreeable  aroma¬ 
tic  fmell,  and  a  very  hot  biting  tafle.  Diftilled  with 
water,  it  yields  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  fragrant  eflential 
oil  of  a  reddifh  colour  ;  and  in  a  ftrong  fire,  without 
addition,  a  yellowifh  red  oil. 

Balfam  of  Peru  is  a  very  warm  aromatic  medicine, 
confiderably  hotter  and  more  acrid  than  copaiva.  Its 
principal  effects  are  to  warm  the  habit,  to  ftrengthen 
the  nervous  fyftem,  and  attenuate  vifeid  humours. 
Hence  its  ufe  in  fome  kinds  of  afthmas,  gonorrhoeas, 
dyfenteries,  fuppreflions  of  the  uterine  difeharges,  and 
other  diforders  proceeding  from  a  debility  of  the  fo- 
lids,  or  a  fluggifhnefs  or  ina#ivily  of  the  juices.  It  is 
alfo  employed  externally  for  cleanfing  and  healing 
wounds  and  ulcers,  and  fometimes  againft  palfies  and 
rheumatic  pains. 

This  balfam  does  not  unite  with  water,  milk,  ex- 
prefled  oils,  animal  fats  or  wax  ;  it  may  be  mingled  in 
the  cold  with  this  laft,  and  likewife  with  the  febaceous 
fubftance  called  expreffed  oil  of  mace ;  but  if  the  mix¬ 
ture  be  afterwards  liquefied  by  heat,  the  balfam  fepa- 
rates  and  falls  to  the  bottom.  It  may  be  mixed  with 
water  into  the  form  of  an  emulfion,  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  balfam  of  Copaiva.  Alkaline  lixivia  dif- 
folve  great  part  of  it  *,  and  re#ified  fpirit  the  whole. 

It  is  an  ingredient  in  feveral  officinal  compofitions, 
in  fome  of  which  it  has  rather  a  bad  than  a  good  ef- 


Fe#. 

There  is  another  fort  of  balfam  of  Peru  of  a  white 
colour,  and  confiderably  more  fragrant  than  the  for¬ 
mer.  This  is  very  rarely  brought  to  us.  It  is  faid  to 
be  the  produce  of  the  fame  plant  which  yields  the 
common  or  black  balfam,  and  to  exude  from  incifions 
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-  made  In  the  trunk  ;  while  the  former  is  alleged  to  be 
obtained  by  boiling.  Betides  the  white,  there  is  alfo 
a  third  kind,  commonly  called  the  red  or  dry .  This 
is  fuppofed  to  obtain  a  different  ftate  from  the  white, 
merely  in  confequence  of  the  treatment  to  which  it  is 
fubje&ed,  after  it  is  got  from  the  tree.  In  it*  fra¬ 
grance  it  in  fome  degree  approaches  to  the  balfam  of 
Gilead,  held  in  fo  high  efteem  among  the  eaftern  na¬ 
tions  ;  but  it  is  very  rarely  in  ufe  in  Britain,  and  al- 
moft  never  to  be  met  with  in  our  (hops. 

830.  IDematoxylon,  or  Logwood. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  campechianum.  Campeachy,  S. 
America. — This  fpecies  is  brought  chiefly  from  Cam- 
peachy  in  the  bay  of  Honduras.  It  is  ufually  in  large 
logs,  very  compaft  and  hard,  of  a  red  colour,  and  an 
aftringent  fweet  tafte.  It  has  been  for  a  long  time 
ufed  by  the  dyers,  but  not  till  very  lately  as  a  medi¬ 
cine;  a  decoflion  of  it,  and  the  extradl,  are  in  ufe  in 
our  hofpitals,  and  faid  to  have  proved  very  ferviceable 
in  diarrhoea.  It  frequently  tinges  the  flools,  and  fome- 
times  the  urine.  The  extra£l  is  now  received  into  the 
(hops,  and  it  is  found  to  be  a  very  ufeful  aftringent. 

831.  Prosopis. 

One  fpecies;  viz.  fpicigera.  India. 

832.  Cadia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  purpurea.  Arabia. 

833.  Murraya. 

One  fpecies ;  viz.  exotica.  E.  Indies,  New  Guinea. 

834.  Bergera. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  koenigii. 

835.  Ekebergia. 

One  fpecies ;  viz.  capenfis.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

836.  AdenantheRa,  or  Bafe  Blower ‘fence. 

Three  fpecies ;  viz.  pavonina,  falcata,  fcandens. 
India. 

837.  G/ERTNERA. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  raeemofa.  India. 

838.  Strigilia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  raeemofa.  Peru.' 

839.  Gilibertia. 

Four  fpecies ;  viz.  decandra,  ovata,  heterophylla* 
oppofitifolia.  Ifles  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius. 

840.  Trichilia. 

1 2  fpecies;  viz.  hirta,  fpondoides,  emetica,  glabra, 
pallida,  mofebata,  fpeftabili*,  alliacea,  heterophylla, 
trifoliata,  nervofa,  fpinofa.  Jam.  Hlfp.  S.  Amer.  ^ 

841.  TuRRjEA. 

Five  fpecies  ;  viz.  virens,  pubefeens,  maculata,  fe- 
ricea,  lanceolata.  E.  Indies. 

842.  Sandoricum. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  indicum.  India. 

843.  Swietenia,  or  Mahogany  Tree . 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  mahogoni,  febrifuga,  chloroxy- 
lon.  \V.  Indies. 

844.  Cookia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  punftata.  New  Holland,  China. 

845.  Melia,  or  Bead-tree • 

Four  fpecies ;  viz.  azedarach.  fempervivens,  com- 
pofita,  azadirachtah.  Spain,  Syria,  E.  Indies, 
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846.  Zygophyllum,  or  Bean-caper. 

14  fpecies  ;  viz.  fimplex,  cordifolium,  labago,  foeti- 
dum,  maculatum,  coccineum,  album,  morgiana,  mi- 
crophyllum,  feftilifolium,  fpinofum,  aeftuans,  lanatum, 
arboreum.  Syria,  Cape,  Caacafus,  S.  America. 

847.  Fagonia. 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  cretica,  hifpanica,  arabica,  indi- 
ca.  Spain,  Crete,  Arabia,  India. 

848.  Tribulus,  or  Caltrops . 

Four  fpecies ;  viz.  maximus,  lanuginofus,  terreftris, 
ciftoides.  S.  ©f  Europe,  Cape,  Jamaica. 

849.  Quassia,  or  Simarouba  Bark. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  amara,  fimaruba,  excelfa.  W. 
Indies,  Cayenne,  Guiana. 

850.  Zwingera. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  amara.  Guiana. 

851.  Gomphia. 

Five  fpecies ;  viz.  anguftifolia,  nitida,  jabotapita, 
laevigata,  laurifolia.  W. -Indies. 

852.  Thryallis. 

One  fpecies ;  viz.  brafilienfis.  Brazil. 

853.  Limonia. 

Eight  fpecies  ;  viz.  monophylla,  trifoliata,  acidifli- 
ma,  lucida,  mauritiana,  pentaphylla,  madagafearenfis, 
minuta.  E.  Indies. 

854.  Monotropa,  or  Birds-nejl. 

Two  fpecies,  viz.  *  hypopithus,  uniflora.  N.  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  N.  America. 

855.  Dion/Ea,  or  Venus's  Fly-trap. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  mufcipula.  N.  America. 

836.  Jussieua,  or  Tree-primrofe. 

12  fpecies;  viz.  repens,  tenella,  linearis,  linifolia, 
peruviana,  hirta,  pubefeens,  o&ovalvis,  fuffruticofa, 
acuminata,  inclinata,  ere&a.  India,  America. 

857.  Schousboea. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  coccinea.  Martinico. 

858.  Heisteria. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  coccinea.  Martinico. 

859.  Quisqualps. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  indica.  India. 

860.  Dais. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  conitifolia,  difperma,  o&andra. 
Cape,  India. 

861.  Ceratopetalum. 

One  fpecies;  viz.  gummiferum. 

862.  Melastoma,  or  American  Goofeberry. 

85  fpecies  ;  viz.  caiyptrata,  crocea,  patens,  crenata, 
rigida,  decuffata,  montana,  procera,  adfeendens,  af- 
pera,  ledifolia,  ftrigofa,  holofericea,  velutina,  feftili- 
folia,  ramiflora,  glabra,  chryfonhylla,  quadrangularis, 
trinervia,  repens,  groffularioides,  parviflora,  fuccofa,  ar- 
borefeens,  longifolia,  prafina,  agreftis,  fcandens,  alata, 
flavefoens,  hirta,  fpicata,  acinodendron,  cymofa,  gran- 
diflora,  elegans,  rufefeens,  rubra,  majeta,  heterophyl¬ 
la,  pliyfiphora,  purpurea,  argentea,  elata,  impetiolaris, 
fragilis,  coriacea,  groffa,  malabathrica,  ftrigillofa,  ta- 
monea,  albicans,  capUata,  fplendens,  laevigata,  crif- 
pata,  hirfuta,  microphylla,  micrantha,  capillaris,  ru- 
bens,  glabrata,  glandulofa,  hirtella,  triflora,  c&andra, 
divaricata,  tetrandra,  fafcicuiaris,  anguftifolia,  pur- 

purafeens. 
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purafcens,  alpina,  verticillata,  acuminata,  lateriflora, 
ekeagnoides,  fcabrofa,  viigata,  umbrofa,  hifpida,  fefti- 
liflora,  pilofa,  difcolor,  co^cinca.  America,  Weft  In¬ 
dies. 

863.  Meriania. 

Two  fpecies  j  viz.  leucantha,  purpurea. 

864.  KalMTA,  or  Divarf  American  Laurel 1 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz,  latifolia,  anguftifolia,  glauca,  hir- 
futa.  N.  Amer. 

865.  Ledum,  or  Marjh  C i/I  us. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  paluftre,  latifolium,  buxifolium. 
N.  Eur.  N.  Amer. 

866.  Rhodora. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  canadenfis.  N.  Amer. 

867.  Rhododendron,  or  Dwarf  Rofe-bay. 

10  fpecies  ;  viz.  ferrugineum,  dauricum,  camtfchati- 
cum,  hirfutum,  chamaeciftus,  caucaflcum,  chryfanth  m, 
ponticum,  maximum,  pun&atum.  Siberia,  Alp>,  Gib 
raltar,  Levant,  N.  Amer. 

The  rhododendron  chryfantlium  is  a  native  plant  of 
Siberia,  where  a  weak  infufion  of  it  is  ufed  as  tea.  The 
Siberians  ufe  a  kind  of  deco&ion  of  it  in  rheumatifm 
and  gout.  They  put  about  two  drams  of  the  dried 
fhrub  in  an  earthen  pot  with  about  ten  ounces  of  boiling 
water,  keeping  it  near  a  boiling  heat  for  a  night,  and 
this  they  take  in  the  morning.  It  is  faid  to  occafion 
heat,  thirft,  a  degree  of  delirium,  and  a  peculiar  creep- 
ing-likc  fenfation  in  the  parts  affedled.  The  ufe  of 
liquids  is  not  allowed  during  its  operation,  as  this  is  apt 
to  induce  vomiting.  In  a  few  hours  the  pain  and  difa- 
greeable  fymptoms  are  relieved  ;  and  it  is  faid,  two  or 
three  dofes  generally  complete  the  cure.  The  powder 
lias  alfo  been  ufed  in  dofes  of  a  few  grains. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  fo  little  employed  in  Britain, 
that  it  has  no  place  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  : 
but  in  fome  cafes,  in  which  it  has  been  ufed  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  it  has  been  produftive  of  good  effe&s  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  it  is  now  introduced  into  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia,  as  well  as  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  Rojffi - 
ca ,  where  it  had  fir  ft  a  place. 

868.  Andromeda,  or  Bafe  Heath. 

26  fpecies  ;  viz.  tetragona,  ericoides,  hypnoides,  ly- 
copodioides,  empetrifolia,  myrfinites,  inariana,  ferru- 
ginea,  fafciculata,  jamaicenfis,  oftandra,  pulverulenta, 
*  polifolia,  falicifolia,  buxifolia,  japonica,  paniculata, 
arborea,  racemofa,  catefbaei,  axillaris,  coriacea,  acu¬ 
minata,  rupeftris,  anaftomofans,  calyculata.  N.  Eur. 
Amer.  Cape,  Jam. 

869.  EpiGjEA,  or  Trailing  Arbutus. 

Two  fpecies  3  viz.  repens,  cordifolia.  Virginia,  Ca¬ 
nada. 

870.  Gualtheria. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  procumbens,  antipoda. 

871.  Arbutus,  or  Strawberry  Tree . 

18  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  unedo,  laurifolia,  andrachne,  fer- 
ruginea,  acadienfis,  *  alpina,  *  uva  urfi,  mucronata,  mi- 
crophylla,  pumila.  Europe,  N.  America,  Terra  del 
Fuego. 

vnedo  *  A.  item  treed  ike  ;  leaves  fmooth,  bluntly  ferrated  ; 

panicle  terminating  *,  berries  with  many  feeds. — It  is  a 
beautiful  ornament  to  our  ffirubberies,  not  only  on  ae- 
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count  of  its  foliage  and  flowers,  but  of  its  fruit,  which 
is  pleafing  to  the  eye,  though  not  grateful  to  the  tafte. 

The  country  people,  however,  in  Ireland  eat  it,  but 
always  drink  water  after. 

*  A.  ftem  trailing;  leaves  wrinkled,  fomewhat  fer •  alpina, 
rated,  and  fringed  with  hairs.— The  berries  have  fome- 
thing  of  the  flavour  of  black  currants,  but  they  are  not 

fo  good.  Goats  reiufe  it. 

*  A,  items  trailing;  leaves  oblong  egg-ftiaped,  very uva  urft 
entire,  veined  like  net- work  underneath. — The  berries 

of  this  plant  are  infipid,  pulpy,  and  mealy.  The  plant 
is  much  ufed  in  Sweden,  to  dye  an  afli  colour,  and  to 
tan  leather.  Half  a  dram  of  the  powdered  leaves,  given 
every,  or  every  other  day,  has  been  found  ufeful  in 
calculous  cafes.  It  was  firft  ufed  for  this  purpofe  at 
Montpelier,  and  afterwards  by  Dr  De  Haen  at  Vienna, 
who  relates  feveral  cafes,  in  which  it  proved  of  the 
greateft  fervice.  Its  fuccefs  in  England  has  been  un¬ 
certain.  Sometimes  the  patients  found  no  relief,  but 
thought  their  complaints  rather  aggravated  than  alle¬ 
viated  ;  while,  in  other  calculous  and  nephritic  cafes, 
the  fymptoms  have  been  aimoft  entirely  removed.  Per¬ 
haps,  upon  the  whole,  we  (ball  find  it  no  better  than 
other  vegetable  aftringents  ;  ibme  of  which  have  been 
long  ufed  Oy  the  country  people  in  gravelly  complaints, 
and  with  very  great  advantage,  though  hitherto  unno¬ 
ticed  by  the  regular  pra£titioners.  Horfes,  cows,  goats, 
and  ffieep,  refufe  it. 

872.  Clethra. 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  alui folia,  paniculata,  arborea,  tini- 
folia.  N.  Amer.  Jam.  Madeira. 

873.  Pyrola,  or  Winter-green . 

Six  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  rotundifolia,  *  minor,  *  fecunda, 
umbellata,  macula ta,  *  uniflora.  N.  Europe,  Afia, 

America. 

874.  Sty  rax,  or  Storax-tree. 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  officinale,  grandifolium,  benzoin, 
kevigatum.  Italy,  Levant,  S.  Carolina. 

The  fyrax  officinale  ' is  an  odoriferous  refinous  fub- 
ftance,  exuding  from  a  tree  growing  in  the  warmer 
climates. 

It  has  been  cuflomary  to  diftinguifli  three  forts  of  fto- 
rax,  though  only  one  is  ufually  met  with  in  the  (hops. 

T.  Styrax  calamita,  or  for  ax  in  the  cane ;  fo  called 
from  its  having  been  formerly  brought  inclofed  in  reeds 
from  Pamphylia.  It  is  either  in  fmall  diftindt  tears,  of 
a  whitiffi  or  reddiffi  colour,  or  in  larger  mafies  com* 
pofed  of  fiich. 

2.  Storax  in  the  lump ,  or  red  for  ax.  This  is  in 
mafies  of  a  uniform  texture,  and  yellowiffi  red  6r 
brownifh  colour  ;  though  fometimes,  likewife,  inter- 
fperfed  with  a  few  whitifti  grains.  Of  this  fort,  there 
has  been  fome  lately  to  be  met  with  in  the  fliops,  un¬ 
der  the  name  o  if  or  ax  in  the  tear . 

3.  The  common  ftorax  of  the  (hops,  is  in  large  mafies, 
•confiderably  lighter  and  lefs  compact  than  the  forego¬ 
ing  ;  it  appears,  upon  examination,  to  be  compofed  of 
a  refinous  juice,  mixed  with  faw-duft.  For  what  pur¬ 
pofe  this  addition  is  made,  it  is  difficult  to  fay  ;  but  it 
can  fcarcely  be  fuppofed  to  be  done  with  any  fraudulent 
view,  fince  the  faw-duft  appears  at  fight.  This  com¬ 
mon  ftorax  is  much  lefs  'efteemed  than  the  two  firft 
forts  ;  though,  when  freed  from  the  woody  matter,  it 
proves  fuperior  in  point  of  fragrance  to  either  of  them. 

Re&ified 
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Re&ified  fpirit,  the  common  'menftruum  of  refins,  dif- 
folves  the  ftorax,  leaving  the  wood  behind  ;  nor  does 
this  tin&ure  lofe  considerably  of  its  valuable  parts,  in 
being  infpiflated  to  a  folid  confiftence  ;  whilft  aqueous 
liquors  elevate  almofl  all  the  fragrancy  of  the  ft  or  ax. 

Storaz:  is  one  of  the  mod  agreeable  of  the  odori¬ 
ferous  refins,  and  may  be  exhibited  to  great  advantage 
in  languors,  and  debilities  of  the  nervous  fyftem  ;  it  is 
not,  however,  much  ufed  in  common  pra&ice. 

875.  Inocarpus. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  edulis.  Otaheite. 

876.  Samyda. 

Nine  fpecies ;  viz.  nitida,  macrophylla,  multiftora, 
Hllofa,  glabrata,  fpinefcens,  pubefcens,  ferrulata,  poly- 
andra.  Weft  Indies,  S.  America. 

877.  Casearia. 

12  fpecies.;  viz.  fpinofa,  nitida,  ramiflora,  hirta,  par- 
viflora,  parvifolia,  fylveftris,  macrophylla,  ferrulata,  el- 
fiptica,  ovata,  hirfuta.  Jamaica,  S.  America. 

878.  AquiEAkiA. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  ovata.  Weft  Indies. 

879.  Augea. 

-One  fpecies  ;  viz.  capenfis. 

880.  CoPAlFERA,  or  Balfam  of  Capivi  Tree . 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  officinalis.  Brazil,  Antilles. 

The  tree  which  produces  this  balfam  is  a  native  of 
the  Spaniffi  Weft  India  iflands,  and  of  fome  parts  of  the 
continent  of  South  America.  It  grows  to  a  large  fize, 
and  the  balfamum  copaiva  flows,  under  the  form  of  a 
refinous  juice,  from  incifions  made  in  the  trunk. 

The  juice  is  clear  and  tranfparent,  of  a  whitiffi  or' 
pale  yellowifh  colour,  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  bit  - 
teriffi  pungent  tafte.  It  is  ufually  about*  the  confidence 
of  oil,  or  a  little  thicker;  when  long  kept,  it  becomes 
nearly  as  thick  as  honey,  retaining  its  clearnefs  ;  but 
has  not  been  obferved  to  grow  dry  or  folid,  as  mod  of 
the  other  refinous  juices  do.  We  fometimes  meet  with 
a  thick  fort  of  balfam  of  copaiva,  which  is  not  at  all 
tranfparent,  or  much  lefs  fo  than  the  foregoing,  and 
generally  has  a  portion  of  turbid  watery  liquor  at  the 
bottom.  This  fort  is  probably  either  adulterated  by 
the  mixture  of  other  fubftances,  or  has  been  extra&ed 
by  coftion  from  the  bark  and  branches  of  the  tree ;  its 
fmell  and  tafte  are  much  lefs  pleafant  than  thofe  of  the 
genuine  balfam. 

Pure  balfam  of  copaiva  diflolves  entirely  in  rectified 
fpirit,  efpecially  if  the  menftruum  be  previoufly  alka¬ 
lized  ;  the  folution  has  a  very  fragrant  fmell.  Diftil- 
led  with  water,  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  a  limpid 
eflential  oil,  and  in  a  ftrong  heat,  without  addition,  a 
blue  oil. 

The  balfam  of  copaiva  is  a  ufeful  corroborating  de¬ 
tergent  medicine,  accompanied  with  a  degree  of  irrita¬ 
tion.  It  ftrengthens  the  nervous  fyftem,  tends  to  loofen 
the  belly  ;  in  large  dofes  proves  purgative,  promotes 
urine,  and  cleans  and  heals  exulcerations  in  the  urinary 
paiTages,  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  perform  more  effe&ual- 
ly  than  any  of  the  other  balfams.  Fuller  obferves,  that 
it  gives  the  urine  an  intenfely  bitter  tafte,  but  not  a 
violet  fmell,  as  the  turpentines  do. 

This  balfam  has  been  principally  celebrated  in  gleets 
■and  the  fluor  albus,  and  externally  as  a  vulnerary.— 
Vol.  IV.  Part  I, 
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The  author  above  mentioned  recommends  it  likewife 
in  dyfenteries,  in  fcorbutic  cachexies,  in  difeafes  of  the 
bread  and  lungs,  and  in  an  acrimonious  or  putrefcent 
ftate  of  the  juices  :  he  fays,  he  has  known  very  dan¬ 
gerous  coughs,  which  manifeftly  threatened  a  confump- 
tion,  cured  by  the  ufe  of  this  balfam  alone  ;  and,  that 
notwithftanding  its  being  hot  and  bitter,  it  has  good 
effe&s,  even  in  heflic  cafes.  Moft  phyficians  feem  now, 
however,  to  confider  balfams  and  refins  too  ftimulant  to 
be  ventured  on  in  phthifical  affe&ions. 

The  dofe  of  this  medicine  rarely  exceeds  20  or  30 
drops,  though  fome  diretft  60,  or  more.  It  may  be 
conveniently  taken  in  the  form  of  an  elaeofaccharum, 
or  in  that  of  an  emulfion,  into  which  it  may  be  reduced 
by  triturating  it  with  almonds,  or  rather  with  a  thick 
mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  till  they  are  well  incorporated, 
and  then  gradually  adding  a  proper  quantity  of  water. 

88 r.  Bucida. 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  buceras,  capitata.  Jamaica. 

Order  II.  DIGYNIA. 

882.  Royena,  or  African  Bladder-nut, 

Seven  fpecies ;  viz.  lucida,  villofa,  pallens,  glabra, 
hirfuta,  polyandra,  anguftifolia.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

883.  Hydrangea. 

Four  fpecies ;  viz.  arborefcens,  hortenfis,  radiata, 
quercifolia.  Virginia,  Carolina. 

884.  Cunonia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  capenfis.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

885.  TriaNthema,  or  Horfe  Burflain, 

Seven  fpecies  ;  viz.  monogyna,  cryftaliina,  pentan- 
dra,  fruticofa,  humifufa,  anceps,  decandra.  Egypt,  In¬ 
dia,  Jamaica. 

886.  Chrysosplenium,  or  Golden  Saxifrage, 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  *  alternifolium,  *  oppofitifolium. 

N.  Europe,  Canada. 

887.  SaxiFraga,  or  Saxifrage, 

49  fpecies  ;  viz.  cotyledon,  aizoon,  mutata,  penfyl- 
vanica,  hieracifolia,  androfacea,  caefia,  burferiana,  fe- 
doides,  tenella,  bryfides,  bronchealis,  *  ftellaris,  craffi- 
folia,  *  nivalis,  bellardi,  davurica,  farmentofa,  pun£la- 
ta,  *  umbrofa,  hirfuta,  cuneifolia,  geum,  *  oppofiti- 
folia,  afpera,  *  hirculus,  *aizoides,  autumnalis,  ro- 
tundifolia,  *  granulata,  bulbifera,  *cernua,  rivularis, 
geranioides,  ajugifolia,  fibirica,  rupcftris,  *  tridadlylite?, 
petraea,  adfcendens,  *  mofchata,  mufcoides,  coefpitofa, 
tricufpidata,  cymbalaria,  hederacea,  orientalis,  cuneata, 

*  hypnoides. 

888.  Tiarella,  or  American  Sanicle, 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  cordifolia,  trifoliata.  North  of 
Afia  and  America. 

889.  MitellA,  or  Bafe  American  Sanicle, 

Three  fpecies;  viz.  diphylla,  cordifolia,  nuda.  N. 
of  Afia,  America. 

890.  Scleranthus,  or  Knawel ,  German  Knot-grafs, 

Three  fpecies;  viz.  *  annuus,  *  perennis,  *  polycar¬ 
pus.  Europe. 

*  S.  calyx,  fegments  tliornlefs,  tapering  to  a  point,  annuus. 
open  when  the  fruit  is  ripe. — The  Swedes  and  Germans 

A  a  are 
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arc  fa  Id  to.  receive  the  vapour  ariflng  from  a  decoSion 
of  it  into  their  mouths  to  cure  the  toothach.  Goats 
and  faeep  eat  it  ;  cows  refufe  it. 

perenniSt  *  S.  cal.  fegments  blunt,  clofed  when  the  fruit  is  ripe. 

—  The  Poliili  cochineal  ( coccus polonicus')  is  found  up¬ 
on  the  roots  in  the  fummer  months. 

891.  Gypsophila. 

13  fpecies  ;  viz.  repens,  proftrata,  paniculata,  vifco- 
fa,  adfcendens.  altiflima,  arenaria,  ftruthium,  faftigiata, 
perfoliata,  muralis,  rigida,  faxifraga.  Europe. 

892  Saponaria,  or  Soap-wort. 

Nine  fpecies ;  viz.  *'  officinalis,  vaccaria,  cretica, 
porri gens,  iilyrica,  ocymoides,  orientalis,  lutea,  belli- 
difolia.  Europe. 

i  hv  faponaria  officinalis  grows  wild,  though  not  very 
common,  in  low  wet  places,  and  by  the  Tides  of  run* 
ning  waters  ;  a  double  floivered  fort  is  frequent  in  our 
gardens.  The  leaves  have  a  bitter  not  agreeable  tafte  ; 
agitated  with  water,  they  raife  a  faponaceous  froth, 
which  is  faid  to  have  nearly  the  fame  effect  with  foiu- 
tions  of  foap  itfelf  in  taking  out  fpots  from  clothes 
and  the  like.  The  roots  tafte  fweetiffi,  and  fomewhat 
pungent,  and  have  a  light  Imell  like  thofe  of  liquorice  ; 
digefted  in  reflified  fpirit,  they  yield  a  ftrong  tin£lure,' 
which  lofes  nothing  of  its  tafte  or  flavour  in  being  in- 
fpiflated  to  the  confiftence  of  an  extract.  This  elegant 
root  has  not  come  much  into  practice  among  us,  though 
it  promifeS  from  its  fenfible  qualities  to  be  a  jpedicine 
of  confiderable  utility.  It  is  much  efteemed  by  the 
German  phyficians  as  an  aperient,  corroborant,  and  fu- 
dorific,  and  preferred  by  the  college  of  Wirtemberg, 
by  Stahl,  Neumann  and  others,  to  farfaparilla. 

893,  D.ianthus,  or  Fink ,  Carnation . 

32  fpecies;  viz.,  *barbatus,  carthufianorum,  atroru- 
bens,  ferrugineus,  *  armeria,  japonicus,  *  prolifer,  di- 
minutus,  *caryophyllus,  fylveftris,  pomeridianus,  *del- 
toides,  albens,  crenatus,  chinenfis,  monfpeliacus,  liba- 
notis^  plumarius,  crinitus,  fuperbus,  attenuatus,  pur- 
gens,  virgineus,  arenarius,  repens,  *caefius,  cefpitofus, 
fcaber,  alpinus,  pumilus,  arboreus,  juniperinus.  Eu¬ 
rope,  Cape,  China,  America. 

Of  the  fpecies  called  c ary ophy llus ,  or  clove  July - 
flower ,  a  great  variety  is  met  with  in  our  gardens  ; 
tbofe  made  ufe  of  in  medicine  ought  to  be  of  a  deep 
crimfon  colour  and  a  pleafant  aromatic  fmell,  fome¬ 
what  like  that  of  cloves  ;  many  forts  have  fcarce  any 
fmell  at  all.  The  caryophylla  rubra  are  faid  to  be 
cardiac  and  alexipharmac..  Simon  Paulli  relates  that  he 
has  cured  many  malignant  fevers  by  the  ufe  of  a  de- 
co£lion  of  them,  which  he  fays  powerfully  promotes 
fweat  and  urine,  without  greatly  irritating  nature,  and 
alfo  raifes  the  fpirits  and  quenches  thirft.  At  prefent 
the  flowers  are  chiefly  valued  for  their  pleafant  flavour, 
which  is  entirely  loft  even  by  light  coflion  $  hence  the 
college  dire&  the  fyrup,  which  is  the  only  officinal 
preparation  of  them,  to  be  made  by  infufiom. 

Order  III.  TRIGYNIA. 

894.  Cucubalus,  or  Ferry-bearing  Chickweed . 

18  fpecies  *,  viz.  *behen,  fabarius,  vifeofus,  ftellatus, 
segyptiacus,  italicus,  multiftorus,  fruticulofus,  tartaricus, 
iibiricus;  qatholicus,  molliffimus*  *  otites,  parviflorus, 
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reflexus,  faxifragus,  fpergulifolius,  polygonoides.  Eu¬ 
rope,  Egypt,  and  North  America. 

*  C.  cal.  nearly  globular,  ftnooth,  with  a  net-work  of  behen, 
veins;  leaves  egg-fpear-fhaped,  glaucous,  fmooth. — 

The  leaves  boiled  have  fomething  of  the  flavour  of 
peafe,  and  proved  of  great  ufe  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ifland  of  Minorca  in  the  year  1685,  when  a  fwarm  of 

loc ufts  had  deftroyed  the  harveft.  The  Gothlanders 
apply  the  leaves  to  eryftpelatous  eruptions. 

893.  SlLENE,  or  Vifcous  Campion . 

56  fpecies ;  viz.  *anglica,  lufitanica,  *quinquevul- 
nera,  ciliata,  fericea,  no&urna,  gallica,  ceraftoides,  mu- 
tabihs,  chlorantha,  *nutans,  amoena,  paradoxa,  fruti- 
cofa,  bupleuroides,  longiflora,  gigantea,  craflifolia,  vi- 
ridiftora,  *conoidea,  *  conica,  bellidifolia,  dichotoma,  • 
vefpertina,  behen,  ftri&a,  pendula,  baccifera,  *mari- 
tima,  procumbens,  *  nod  id  ora,  ornata,  undulata,  vir- 
ginica,  antirrhma,  fedoides,  apetala,  rubella,  inaperta, 
clandeftina,  portenfis,  cretica,  mufcipula,  polyphylla, 

*  armeria,  orchidea,  aegyptiaca,  catefbaei,  cordifolia, 
chlorae folia,  alpeftris,  rupeftris,  faxifraga,  vallefia,  pu- 
mila,  *acaulis.  Eur.  Perfia,  Africa,  N.  Amer. 

896.  Stellar  1  a,  or  Greater  duckweed . 

17  fpecies  ;  viz.  *nemorum,  dichotoma,  radians, 
bulbofa,  *holoftea,  *graminea,  paluftris,  craflifolia,  al- 
fine,  undulata,  ^ceraftoides,  multicaulis,  humifufa,  bi¬ 
flora,  groenlandica,  arenaria,  fcapigera.  Eur.  N.  A- 
merica. 

897.  Arenaria,  or  Sandwort . 

36  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  peploides,  tetraquetra,  biflora, 
lateriflora,  *trinervia,  ciliata,  balearica,  multicaulis, 
*ferpillifolia,  procumbens,  polygonoides,  triflora,  mon- 
tana,  *rubra,  *media,  bavarica,  gypfophiloides,  cucu* 
baloides,  dianthoides,  faxatilis,  caefpitofa,  *verna,  hif* 
pida,  verticillata,  *juniperina,  *  tenuifolia,  *  laricifo- 
lia,  recurva,  lanceolata,  ftriata,  filifolia,  fafciculata,  au- 
ftriaca,  grandiflora,  liniflora,  gerardL  Europe. 

898.  Cherleria. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  *fedoides.  Alps  of  Auftria,  Swit¬ 
zerland. 

899.  Deutzia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  fcabra.  Japan. 

900.  Brunnichia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  cirrhofa.  Bahama  ifles. 

901.  Garidella,  or  Cretan  Fennel flower . 

One  fpecies;  viz..nigellaftrum.  S.  France,  Italy, 

Crete. 

902.  MALP3GHIA,  or  Barbadoes  Cherry . 

20  fpecies  ;  viz.  glabra,  biflora,  pumicifolia,  faginea, 
glandulofa,  tuberculata,  nitida,  armeniaca,  dubia,  urens, 
anguftifolia,  canefcens,  craflifolia,  fpicata,  altiflima, 
verbafeifolia,  lucida,  coriacea,  aquifolia,  coceifera.  W. 

Indies,  America. 

903.  Banisteria. 

24  fpecies  5  viz.  angulofa,  palmata,  fagittata,  auri- 
culata,  ciliata,  emarginata,  quapara,  finemarienfis,  pur¬ 
purea,  microphylla,  chryfophylla,  laurifblia,  coerulea, 
nitida,  muricata,  leona,  fericea,  ferruginea,  longifolia, 
dichotoma,  ovata,  fulgens,  heterophylla,  brachiata.  W. 

Indies,  Guiana. 

904.  HlRiEA, 

Three  fpecies ;  viz.  reclinata,  odorata,  pinnata.  Car- 
thagena. 
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905.  Triopteris. 

Eight  fpecies  5  viz.  jamaicenfis,  indica,  ovata,  rigida, 
acutifolia,  acuminata,  buxifolia,  citrifolia.  Jamaica, 
Hifpaniola* 

906.  ErYTHROXYLON. 

12  fpecies  ;  viz.  arcolatum,  hypericifolium,  buxi- 
folium,  ferrugineum,  rufum,  havanenfe,  coca,  fideroxy- 
loides,  fquamatum,  tnacrophyllum,  laurifolium,  longifo* 
Hum.  Well  Indies. 

Order  IV.  PENTAGYNl A. 

907.  Averrhoa. 

Two  fpecies  5  viz.  bilimbi,  carambola.  India. 

908.  Joncouetia. 

One  fpecies  5  viz.  paniculata.  Guiana. 

909.  Spondias,  or  Hog-plumb . 

Four  fpecies  ■,  viz.  mombin*  myrobalanus,  mangifera, 
dulcis.  Well  Indies,  South  America. 

910.  RobergIa. 

One  fpecies  5  viz.  frutefcens.  Guiana. 

91 1.  Onestis. 

Four  fpecies  5  v\±.  glabra,  polypliylla,  corniculata, 
trifolia.  I  fie  of  Madagascar* 

912.  Cotyledon  or  Navel-wort. 

24  fpecies  5  vit.  orbiculata,  paniculata,  fafcicularis, 
cuneata,  fpuria,  purpurea,  teretifolia,  cacalioides,  reti- 
culata,  pupillaris,  mamillaris,  hemifplimrica,  triflora, 
coccinea,  malacophyllum,  ferrata,  *  umbilicus,  *lutea, 
lanceolata,  laciniata,  alternans,  nudicaulis,  hifpanica, 
vifcofa.  Sib.  France,  Spain,  Cape,  Eaft  Indies. 

913.  Sedum,  or  LeJJer  Houfcleek ,  Stonecrop , 

29  fpecies*,  viz*  verticillatum,  *  telephium,  Rna- 
campferos,  divaricatum,  aizoon,  liybridum,  populifo- 
lium,  llellatum,  allinefolium,  cepaea,  libanoticum, 
*  dafyphyllum,  *reflexum,  virens,  *rupeflre,  faxatile, 
quadrifidum,  hifpanicum,  lineare,  coeruleum,  *  album, 
*acre,  *  fexangulare,  *anglicum,  annuum,  pubefcens, 
*villofum,  atratum,  nudum.  Europe,  Madeira,  Ja- 
pan. 

elephium .  *  S.  leaves  flattifh,  ferrated  5  corymbus  leafy  5  flem 
upright. — A  decodlion  of  the  leaves  in  milk  is  a  for¬ 
cible  diuretic.  It  has  been  given  with  fuccefs  to  cure 
the  piles.  Cows,  goats,  fheep,  and  fwine,  eat  it.  Horfes 
refufe  it. 

icre.  *  S.  leaves  nearly  egg-fhaped,  growing  to  and  fitting, 
bulging,  nearly  upright,  alternate  \  tuft  with  three  di- 
vilions. — This  fpecies  of  fedum  is  a  fmall  perennial, 
fucculent,  evergreen  plant  \  growing  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  on  the  tops  of  walls  and  roofs  of  houfes.  It  has 
a  faint  fmell,  and  at  firfl  an  herbaceous  talle  $  but  it 
afterwards  (hows  confiderable  acrimony,  exciting  a 
fenfe  of  biting  heat  in  the  moiith  and  fauces.  In  its 
recent  Hate  it  fhows  very  active  powers,  proving  eme¬ 
tic,  purgative,  and  diuretic.  The  exprefled  juice  taken, 
to  the  quantity  of  a  table  fpoonful,  has  been  faid  to 
prove  a  very  draflic  medicine ;  but  the  plant  in  its 
dried  Hate  (hows  little  or  no  activity.  In  this  country 
it  is  hardly  employed,  and  has  no  place  in  our  phar¬ 
macopeias.  Its  adlivity,  however,  points  it  out  as  a 
fubjedl  deferving  attention.  Goats  eat  it  J  cows>,  horfes, 
fheep,  and  fwine,  refufe  it. 


A  N 

*  S.  leaves  awhfhaped  in  five  rows,  crowded,  loofe  at  ’rupejlrex 
the  bafe  j  flowers  in  tufts. — Both  this  and  the  *S’.  re* 

Jlexum  are  cultivated  in  Holland  and  Germany,  to  mix 
with  lettuces  in  falads.  It  is  acrid  to  the  tail e. 

914.  Penthorum. 

One  fpecies  \  viz.  fedoides.  Virginia. 

915.  Bergia. 

Two  fpecies  \  viz.  verticillata,  glotnerafa.  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

916.  SuRIANA. 

One  fpecies )  viz.  maritima.  Jamaica. 

917.  Grielum. 

One  fpecies  $  viz.  tenuifolium.  Ethiopia. 

>918.  Oxalis,  or  Wood-forreL 

93  fpecies  ;  viz.  monophylla,  lepida,  roflrata,  afrni- 
na,  lanceoefolia,  leporina,  crifpa,  fabsefolia,  laburnifolia, 
fanguinea,  ambigua,  undulata,  fufcata,  glandulofa,  tri¬ 
color,  rubro-flava,  flaccida,  exaltata,  variabilis,  grandi- 
flora,  fulphurea,  purpurea,  brevifcapa,  fpeciofa,  *  ace* 
tofella,  magellanica,  marginata,  pulchella,  obtufa,  la- 
nata,  truncatula,  ftrumofa,  pundlata,  luteola,  macro- 
gonya,  fallax,  tenella,  minuta,  pufilla,  compreffa,  feri- 
cea,  megalorrliiza,  tetraphylla,  violacea,  caprina,  cer- 
nua,  dentata,  livida,  ciliaris,  arcuata,  linearis,  cuneata, 
cuneifolia,  glabra,  bifida,  filicaulis,  longiflora,  nutans, 
corivexula,  verficolor,  elongata,  reclinata,  polyphylla, 
tenuifolia,  macroflylis,  hirta,  tubiflora,  fecunda,  multi- 
flota,  rubella,  rdfacea,  repens,  reptatrix,  diflicha,  in- 
carnata,  conorrhiza,  crenata,  lateriflora,  dillenii,  ftridla, 

*  corniculata,  plumieri,  pentantha,  rhombifolia,  rofea, 
barrelieri,  burmanni,  tomentofa,  lupinifolia,  pedlinata, 
flabellifolia,  flava,  fenfitiva.  S.  Europe,  Cape,  North 
America-. 

*  o.  flalk  with  one  flower  ;  leaves  three  together  ;  aceiofelfu, 
leafets  inverfely  heart  (liaped,  hairy.— -An  infufion  of 

the  leaves  is  an  agreeable  liquor  in  ardent  fevers,  and 
boiled  with  milk  they  make  an  agreeable  whey*  Sheep, 
goats,  and  fwine  eat  it.  Cows  are  not  fond  of  it. 

Horfes  refufe  it.  The  juice  is  gratefully  acid.  The 
London  college  dire&s  a  conferve  to  be  made  of  the 
leaves,  beaten  with  thrice  their  weight  of  fine  fjgar. 

The  expreffed  juice  depurated,  properly  evaporated, 
and  fet  in  a  cool  place,  affords  a  cryflalline  acid  fait  in 
confiderable  quantity,  which  may  be  ufed  whenever  ve¬ 
getable  acids  are  wanted.  It  is  employed  to  take  iron 
moulds  out  of  linen,  and  is  fold  under  the  name  of  ef- 
fential  fait  of  lemons.  We  are  lately  allured,  that  the 
leaves  and  flalks  wrapped  in  a  cabbage  leaf,  and  ma¬ 
cerated  in  warm  allies  until  reduced  to  a  pulp,  have 
been  fiiccefsfully  applied  to  fcrophulous  ulcers.  This 
poultice  fliould  remain  on  the  lore  24  hours,  and  be 
repeated  four  times*  Afterwards  the  ulcer  is  to  be 
dreffed  with  a  poultice  made  of  the  roots  of  the  mea- 
dow-fweet  bruifed,  and  mixed  up  with  the  feum  of 
four  butter-milk. 

919.  AgrostEmma,  or  Rofe  Campion ,  Wild  lychnis. 

Four  fpecies  5  viz.  *githago,  coronaria,  flos  jovis, 
cosli-rofa.  Europe. 

920.  Lychnis,  or  Campion . 

1 1  fpecies  ;  viz.  chalcedonica,  *  flos  cucuJis,  coro- 
nata,  quadridentata,  *  vifearia,  alpina,  magellanica, 

A  a  2  fibirica. 
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fiblrlca,  1'asta,  *dioic*i,  apetala.  Ruflia,  Alps  of  Eu-  eat  it.  Horfes,  fheep,  goats,  and  fwine  eat  it.  Cows 

i-ope,  China.  refufu  it. 


921.  CeraStium,  or  Mouf e-ear  CJuckweed. 

20  fpecies  •,  viz.  perfoliatum,  *  vulgatum,  anomalum, 

*  vifeofum,  *  femidecandrum,  pentandrum,  *  arvenfe, 
lineare,  dichotomum*  longifolium,  *  alpinum,  repens, 
itriflum,  fuflruticofum,  maximum,  *aquaticum,  dioi- 
cum,  *latifolium,  '*  tomentofum,  manticum.  Eur,tt 

922.  Spergula,  or  Spurrey ^ 

Seven  fpecies  $  viz.  *  arvenfis,  pentandra,  ncdofa,  la-* 
ricina,  faginoides,  ^fubulata,  glabra.  Europe.' 

*  S.  leaves  in  whirls  j  flowers  with  more  than  five  fta- 
mens  j  items  thick  at  the  joints*-—  Poultry  are  fond  of 
the  feeds  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Finland  and  Norway 
make  bread  of  them  when  their  crops  of  corn  fail.  Ex¬ 
perience  (hows  it  to  be  very  nutritious  to  the  cattle  that 


Order  V.  DECAGYNIA. 

923.  Neurada. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  procumbens.  Numidia,  Egypt. 

924.  Phytolacca,  or  American  Night/hade. 

Six  fpecies  }  viz.  o£landra,  ftri£ta,  abyflinica,  de- 
eandra,  icofandra,  dioica.  Eaft  Indies,  Africa,  Ame¬ 
rica. 


In  the  clafs  Dccandria  are 

1 19  Genera,  which  include  987  Species.  Of  thefe 
84  are  found  in  Britain. 


CLASSIS  XI. 

D  ODE  C AND RI A  (a). 

OrdoI.  MONOGYNIA. 

927.  Bocconia.  Cor.  o.  Cal.  2-phyllus,.  inferus. 
Capf.  2-valvis,  i-fperma. 

*  925.  Asarum.  Cor.*  o.  Cal.  3-fidus,  fuperus. 
Capf.  6-locularis. 

955.  Sterculia.  Cor.  o.  Cal.  5-partit.  Ne&ar. 
ftaminiferum.  Germen  pedicellatum.  Capf.  5. 

931.  Rhizophora.  Cor.  4-partita.  Cal.  4-parti- 
tus,  inferus.  Sem.  I,  clavatum,  receptaculo  carnofo. 

938.  Garcinta.  Cor.  4-petala.  ,  Cal.  4-phyllus, 
inferus.  Bacca  8-fperma,  coronata. 

943.  Crat^eva.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  4-fidus,  in¬ 
ferus.  Bacca  2-locularis,  pedicellata. 

,  928.  Dodecas.  Cor.  4-petala.  -Cal.  4-fidus.  Capf. 

1-  locul.  4-valvis. 

932.  Crenjea.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  4-fidus.  Capf. 
5-locularis,  polyfperma. 

939.  Halesia.  Cor.  4-fida.  Cal.  4-dentatus  fu¬ 
perus.  Pericarp.  4-fpermum,  4-angulatum. 

933.  Apactis.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  o.  Stam.  16. 
926.  Tornex.  Cor.  5-petala.  Cal.  o.  Involu- 

crum  4  f.  5-phyllum,  5-12-florum.  Bacca  i-fperma. 

945.  EuRYA.  Cor.  5-petala.  Cal.  duplex.  Capf. 
5-locularis. 

944.  Triumfetta.  Cor.  5-petala.  Cal.  5-phyllus, 
inferus.  Capf.  4-locul.  2-fperma,  muricata. 

946.  Peganum.  Cor.  5-petala.  Cal.  5-phyllus, 
inferus.  Capf.  3-locul.  Stam.  15. 

954.  Kleinhofia.  Cor.  5-petala.  Cal.  5-phyll. 


CLASS  xr. 

DODECANDRIA. 

Order  I.  MONOGYNIA. 

*  B.  No  cor.  Cal.  2-leaved,  inferior.  Capf.  2-valvedf, 

1- feeded.  % 

*  A.  No  cor.  Cal.  3-cleft,  fuperior.  Capf.  6-cell- 
ed. 

S.  No  cor.  Cal.  5-partite.  Ne&ary  bearing,  the 
ftamens.  Germ,  on  a  pedicle.  Capf.  5. 

R.  Cor.  4-parted.  Cal.  4-parted,  inferior.  Seed  I, 
club-fiiaped,  in  a  fleftiy  receptacle. 

G.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Cal.  4  leaved,  inferior.  Berry 
8-feeded,  crowned. 

C.  Cqr.  4-petaled.  Cal.  4-cleft,  inferior.  Berry 

2- celled,  with  a  pedicle. 

D.  Cor- 4  petaled.  Cal.  4-cleft.  Capf.  i-celled, 
4-valved. 

C.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Cal.  4-cleft.  Capf.  5-celled* 
many-feeded. 

H.  Cor.  4-cleft.  Cal.  4-toothed,  fuperior.  Seed- 
veffel  4-feeded,  4-angled. 

A.  Cor.  ^-petaled.  No  cal.  Stam.  16. 

T.  Cor.  5-petaled.  No  cal.  Involucrum  4  or  5- 
leaved,  5-12  flowers.  Berry  I-feeded. 

,  E.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Cal.  double.  Capf.  5-celled. 

T.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Cal.  5-leafed,  inferior.  Capf. 
4-celled,,  2-feeded,  covered  with  {harp  points. 

P.  Cor.  5-petalcd. .  Cal.  5-leafed,  inferior.  Capf. 

3- celied.  Stamens  15. 

K.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Cal.  5-leafed.  Ne&ary  bear* 

Netfar. 


(a)  Thus  far  the  clafles  have  received  their  denomination  from  the  number  of  ftamens  contained  in  the  flowers. 
The  name  given  to  the  prefent  clafs  would  feem  to  imply,  that  the  flowers  arranged  under  it  contained  only  12 
ftamens ;  but  it  is  in  fa£t  an  affemblage  of  plants,  whofe  flowers  contain  from  II  to  19  ftamens,  inclufive. 
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Neftar.  ftaminiferum.  Germen  pedicillatum.  Capf. 
5-angularis,  inflata. 

948.  Nithraria.  Cor.  5-petala.  Cal.  5-fidus,  in- 
ferus.  Drupa  l-fperma.  Stam.  15. 

941.  Aristotelia.  Cor.  5-petala.  Cal.  5-partitus. 
Bacca  3-locularis. 

937.  Grangeria.  Cor.  5-petala.  Cal.  5-fidus. 
Drupa  monofperma. 

936.  Vatica.  Cal.  5-petala.  Antli.  15  quadrilo- 
culares  j  loculis  interioribus  brevioribus. 

947.  Hudsonia.  Cor.  5-petala.  Cal.  3-phyllus, 
infer  us.  Capf.  i-loeularis,  3*valvis,  3-fperma. 

942.  Canella.  Cor.  5-petala.  Cal.  3-lobus,  in- 
ferus.  Bacca  i-locul.  2  f.  4-fperma.  Ne&arium  an- 
theriferum. 

949.  Portulaca.  Cor.  5-petala.  Cal.  2  fidus,  in- 
ferus.  Capf.  i-locul.  circumfcilfa. 

950.  Talinum.  Cor.  5-petala.  Cal.  2-phyllus. 

Capf.  i-locularis,  trivalvis.  Sem.  arillata. 

*  951.  Lythrum.  Cor.  6  petala.  Cal.  5-fidus,  in- 
ferus.  Capf.  2-locularis. 

952.  Cuphea.  Cor.  6-petala,  inaequalis.  Cal.  6- 
dentatus,  inaequalis.  Capf.  1  locul.  ante  maturitatem 
deliifcens. 

953.  Gikoria.  Cor.  o-petala.  Cal.  6-fidus,  infe- 
rus..  Capf.  i-locul.  4-valvis. 

934.  Blakea.  Cor.  6-petala.  Cal.  6-pliyllus. 
Flos  fuperus,  indivifus.  Capf.  6-locularis.  Antherce 
cormexee. 

929.  Agathophyllum.  Cor.  6  petala.  Cal. 
truncatus.  Drupa  monofperma. 

935.  Befaria.  Cor.  7-petala.  Stam.  14.  Bacca 
exfucca,  7-locularis. 

930.  Bassia.  Cor.  8-fida.  Stam.  16.  Drupa  5- 
fperma. 

940.  Decumaria.  Cor.  1  o-petala.  Cal.  io-phyl- 
lus,  fuperus. 


Cleome  vifcofa  dodccandra .  Chlora  dodecondra .  Sa  < 
mijda  pubefcens ,  Jerrulata .  Rivina  obi  an  dr  a.  R  of¬ 
fer  in  a  capital  a, 

Ordo  II.  DIGYNIA. 


956.  Heliocarpus.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  4-phyl- 
lus.  Capf.  2 -locul.  i-fperma,  compreflo-radiata. 

*  957.  Agrimonia.  Cor.  5-petala.  Cal.  5- fid  us. 
Sem.  1  f.  2. 


Ordo  III.  TRIGYNIA. 


*  958.  Reseda.  Cor.  petalis  multifidis.  Cal.  parti- 
tus.  Capf.  3-locularis,  hians. 

960.  ViSNEA.  Cor.  petalis  ellipticis.  Cal.  5-phyll. 
Nux. 

*  959.  Euphorbia.  Cor.  petalis  peltatis.  Cal.  ven- 
tricofus.  Capf.  3-cocca. 

Ordo  IV.  TETRAGYNIA. 

962.  Apokogeton.  Cor.  o.  Cal.  o.  Capf.  4. 

961.  Calligonum.  Cor.  0.  Cal.  5-partitus.  Nux 
monofperma. 


Tonnentilla  cre&a*  Refedce  aliquot* 


A  N  Y. 

ing  ftamens.  Germ,  on  a  pedicle.  Capf.  5*angular, 
inflated. 

N.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Cal.  5-cleft,  inferior.  A  drupe, 
I-feeded.  Stamens  15. 

A.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Cal.  5-partite.  Berry  3-celled. 

G.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Cal.  5-cleft.  Drupe  i-feeded. 

V.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Anth.  15,  4-celled,  the  inner 
cells  (horter. 

H.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Cal.  3-leaved,  inferior.  Capf.. 
i-celled,  3-valved,  3-feeded. 

C.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Cal.  3-lobed,  inferior.  Berry 
I -celled,  2  or  4-feeded.  Ne&ary  bearing  the  anthers. 

P.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Cal.  2-cleft,  inferior.  Capf. 

1- celled,  cut  round. 

.  T.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Cal.  2-leaved.  Capf.  i-celled, 
3-valved.  Seeds  coated. 

*  L.  Cor.  6-petaled.  Cal.  12-cleft,  inferior.  Capf. 

2- celled. 

C.  Cor.  6-petaled,  unequal.  Cal  6-toothed,  unequal. 
Capf.  i-celled,  opening  before  maturity. 

G.  Cor.  6-petaled.  Cal.  6-cleft,  inferior.  Capf. 
i-celled,  4-valved. 

B.  Cor.  6-petaled.  Cal.  6-leaved.  Flower  fuperior, 
undivided.  Capf.  6-celled.  Anthers  united  at  the 
bafe. 

A.  Cor.  6-petaled.  Cal.  lopped.  Drupe  i-feeded. 

B.  Cor.  7-petaled.,  Stam.  14.  Berry  dry,  7- 
celled. 

B.  Cor.  8-cleft.  Stamens  16.  Drupe  5-feeded, 

D.  Cor.  10-petaled.  Cal.  10-leaved,  fuperior. 


Order  II.  DIGYNIA. 

H.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Cal.  4-leaved.  Capf.  2-celled? 
I  feed,  compreffed,  radiated. 

*  A.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Cal.  5-cleft.  Seeds  1  or  2. 


Order  III.  TRIGYNIA. 

*  R.  Cor.  with  many-cleft  petals.  Cal.  partite.  Capf. 
3-celled,  gaping. 

V.  Cor.  with  elliptical  petals.  Cal.  5-leaved.  A 
nut. 

*  E.  Cor.  with  target-ihaped  petals.  Cal.  bellied, 
Capf.  3-celled. 

Order  TV.  TETRAGYNIA. 

A.  No  cor.  No  cal.  Capf.  4. 

C.  No  cor.  Cal,  5-partite.  A  i-feeded  nut. 
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Dodecandria 


Ordo  V.  PENTAGYNIA. 

963.  Gltnus.  Cor.  o.  nifi  fetulae.  Cal.  5-phyllus. 
‘Capf.  5-locul. 

964.  Blackwellia.  Cor.  15-petala.  Cal.  5-fid. 
Capf.  i-locul.  polyfperma. 

Refeda  purpurafcens . 


Ordo  VI.  DOBECAGYNIA. 

•’*  965.  Semper vivum.  Cor.  12-petala.  Cal,  12- 
partitus,  Capf.  12. 

Alifna  cat' difolia. 


Order  V.  PENTAGYNIA. 

G.  No  cor.  except  little  bridles.  Cal.  c-leaved. 
Capf.  5-celied. 

B.  Cvc.  15-petaled.  Cal.  5-cleft.  Capf.  1  .celled, 
many-feeded* 


Order  VI.  DOBECAGYNIA. 

*  S.  Cor.  12-petaled,  Cal.  12-partite.  Capf.  12. 


Order  I.  MONOGYNIA. 

925.  Asarum,  or  Afarabacca . 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  europseum,  canadenfe,  virgi- 
nicum.  Europe,  N.  America. 

tfuropaum**  A.  leaves  kidney-fhaped,  blunt,  in  pairs. — This  is 
a  very  low  plant,  growing  naturally  in  France,  Italy, 
and  other  warm  countries.  It  grows  readily  in  our 
gardens,  and  although  the  dried  roots  have  been  ge¬ 
nerally  brought  from  the  Levant,  thofe  of  our  own 
growth  do  not  fcem  to  be  weaker.  Both  the  roots 
and  leaves  have  a  naufeous,  bitter,  acrimonious,  hot 
tafte.  Their  fmell  is  ftrong,  and  not  very  difagree- 
able.  Given  in  fubftance  from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram, 
they  evacuate  powerfully  both  upwards  and  downwards. 
It  is  faid,  that  tin&ures  made  in  fpirituous  menftrua, 
poffefs  both  the  emetic  and  cathartic  virtues  of  the 
plant  :  that  the  extra#,  obtained  by  infpiffating  thefe 
tin#ures,  a#s  only  by  vomiting,  and  with  great  mild- 
nefs  :  that  an  infufion  in  water  proves  cathartic,  rarely 
emetic  :  that  aqueous  deco&ions,  made  by  long  boil¬ 
ing,  and  the  watery  extra#,  have  no  purgative*  or  e- 
metic  quality,  but  prove  good  diaphoretics,  diuretics, 
and  emmenagogues.  The  principal  ufe  of  this  plant 
among  us  is  as  a  fternutatory.  The  root  of  afarum  is 
perhaps  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  vegetable  errhines, 
white  hellebore  itfelf  not  excepted.  Snuffed  up  the 
nofe  in  the  quantity  of  a  grain  or  two,  it  occafions  a 
large  evacuation  of  mucus,  and  raifes  a  plentiful  fpit- 
ting.  The  leaves  are  confiderably  milder,  and  may 
be  ufed  to  the  quantity  of  three,  four,  or  five  grains. 
Geoffrey  relates,  that  after  fnuffing  up  a  dofe  of  this 
errhine  at  night,  he  has  frequently  obferved  the  dif- 
charge  from  the  nofe  to  continue  for  three  days  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  that  he  has  known  a  paralyfis  of  the 
mouth  and  tongue  cured  by  one  dofe.  He  recom¬ 
mends  this  medicine  in  ftubborn  diforders  of  the  head, 
proceeding  from  vifcid  tenacious  matter,  in  palfies,  and 
foporific  difterapers.  The  leaves  are  the  principal  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  pulvis  fernutalorius ,  or  pulvis  afari  com - 
poflus,  as  it  is  now  termed,  of  the  {hops. 

926.  Tornex. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  japonica,  tetranthera,  febifera. 
Arabia  * 


927.  Bacconia. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  frutefeens,  cordata. 

928.  Bodecas. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  furinamenfis.  Surinam. 

929.  Agathophyllum. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  aromaticum.  Eaft  Indies. 

930.  Bassia. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  longifolia,  latifolia,  obovata, 
Malabar. 

931.  Rhizofhora,  or  Mangrove-candle  of  India. 
Five  fpecies;  viz.  conjugata,  gymnorrhiza,  candel, 
mangle,  cylindrica.  India,  Malabar,  Molucca. 

932.  Cren^a. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  maritima.  Guiana. 

933.  Apactis. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  japonica.  Japan. 

934.  Blake  a. 

Three  fpecies;  viz.  trinervia,  triplinervia,  pulveru- 
lenta.  Jamaica,  Surinam. 

935.  Befarta. 

Two  fpecies ;  viz.  refinofa,  aeftuans.  New  Granada. 

936.  Vatica. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  chinenfis.  China. 

937.  Grangeria. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  borbonica.  Ifle  of  Bourbon. 

938.  Garcinia,  or  Mangofan. 

Four  fpecies ;  viz.  mangoftana,  celebica,  cambogia, 
cornea.  Eaft  Indies. 

939.  HalesIa,  or  Snow-drop  Tree . 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  tetraptera,  diptera.  Carolina. 

940.  Decumaria. 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  barbara,  farmentofa.  Carolina. 

941.  Aristotelia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  macqui.  Chili. 

942.  Canella,  or  White  Cinnamon. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  alba.  Weft  Indies. 

The  bark  of  the  canella  alba  is  brought  to  us  rolled 
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into  long  quills,  thicker  than  cinnamon,  and  both  out¬ 
wardly  and  inwardly  of  a  whitifh  colour,  lightly  inclin¬ 
ing  to  yellow.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  tall  tree,  grow¬ 
ing  in  great  plenty  in  the  low  lands  in  Jamaica,  and 
other  American  iflands.  Infufions  of  it  in  water,  are 
of  a  yellowifh  colour,  and  fmell  of  the  canella  ;  but 
they  are  rather  bitter  than  aromatic.  Tin&ures  in  rec¬ 
tified  fpirit  have  the  warmth  of  the  bark,  but  little  of 
its  fmell.  Proof  fpirit  diffolves  the  aromatic,  as  well  as 
bitter  matter  of  the  canella,  and  is  therefore  the  belt 
menftruum.  The  canella  is  the  interior  bark,  freed 
from  an  outward  thin  rough  one,  and  dried  in  the 
fhade.  The  fhops  diftinguifh  two  forts  of  canella,  dif¬ 
fering  from  each  other  in  the  length  and  thicknefs  of 
the  quills  ;  they  are  both  the  bark  of  the  fame  tree, 
the  thicker  being  taken  from  the  trunk,  and  the  thin¬ 
ner  from  the  branches.  This  bark  is  a  warm  pungent 
aromatic,  not  of  the  moft  agreeable  kind,  nor  are  any 
of  the  preparations  of  it  very  grateful.  Canella  alba 
is  often  employed  where  a  warm  ftimulant  to  the  fto- 
mach  is  neceffary,  and  as  a  corrigent  of  other  articles. 
It  is  now,  however, 'little  ufed  in  compofition  by  the 
London  college,  the  only  officinal  formula  which  it 
enters  being  the  pttfvis  aloeticus ;  but  with  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  college  it  is  an  ingredient  in  the  tv\Bura  amara , 
vinum  amarurn ,  vinum  rhei ,  Sec.  It  is  ufeful  as  co¬ 
vering  the  tafte  of  fome  other  articles. 

1943.  Cratjeva,  or  Gar  lick- pear. 

Five  fpecies  ;  viz.  gynandra,  tapia,  obovata,  religi- 
ofa,  marmelos.  E.  and  W.  Indies. 

944.  Triumfetta,  or  Bur-bark  Tree . 

11  fpecies;  viz.  lappula,  glandulofa,  bartramia,  ve- 
lutina,  procumbens,  hirta,  femitriloba,  grandiflora,  ma- 
crophylla,  rhombesefolia,  annua.  E.  and  W.  Indies, 
Brazil. 

945,  Eurya. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  japonica.  Japan. 

946.  PEGANUM;  or  Wild  Syrian  Rue. 

Four  fpecies  y  viz.  harmala,  crithmifolium,  retufum, 
dauricum.  Siberia,  Spain,  Syria. 

947.  Hudsonia. 

One  fpecies ;  viz.  ericoides.  Virginia. 

948.  Nitraria. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  fchoberi,  tridentata.  Siberia. 

949.  Portltlaca,  or  Purjlane. 

Five  fpecies  ;  viz.  oleracea,  pilofa,  quadrifida,  hali- 
nioides,  meridiana.  Europe,  Cape,  India,  Amer. 

The  portulaca  oleracea  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for 
culinary  ufes.  The  feeds  are  ranked  among  the  leffer 
cold  feeds,  and  have  fometimes  been  employed  in  emul- 
fions  and  the  like,  along  with  the  others  of  that  clafs. 

95c.  Tabinum. 

Seven  fpecies  *  viz.  triangulare,  craflifolium,  ana- 
campferos,  patens,  cuneifolium,  decumbens,  fruticofum. 

(951.  Lythruai,  or  Willow-herb. 

1 6  fpecies;  viz.  *  ialicaria,  virgatum,  acuminatum-, 
triflorum,  verticillatum,  petiolatum,  racemofum,  cilia- 
tum,  pemphis,  dipetalum,  lineare,  parfonia,  melanium, 
cordifolium,  *  hvffopifolia,  thymifolia.  Europe,  N. 
America,  W.  Indies. 
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952.  CUPHEA. 

One  fpecies;  viz.  vifeofiflima.  America. 

953.  Ginoria. 

One  fpecies;  viz.  americana.  America. 

954.  Kleinhofia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  hofpita.  E.  Indies. 

955.  Sterculia. 

Eight  fpecies  ;  viz.  lanceolata,  balanghas,  crinita, 
cordifolia,  colorata,  urens,  platanifolia,  foetida.  Ara¬ 
bia,  Eaft  and  Well  Indies,  China. 

Order  II.  DIGYNIA. 

956.  Heliocarpus,  or  Sun-weed. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  americana.  Vera  Cruz. 

957;  Agrimonia,  or  Agrimony. 

Five  fpecies;  viz.  *eupatoria,  odorata,  repens,  par- 
viflora,  agrimonoides.  Europe,  N.  America. 

*  A.  flem-leaves  winged,  the  odd  leafet  on  a  leafftalk ;  eupatoriam 
fruit  hifpid. — The  Canadians  are  faid  to  life  an  infufion 

of  the  roots  in  burning  fevers,  and  with  great  fuccefs. 

An  infufion  of  fix  ounces  of  the  crown  of  the  root,  in 
a  quart  of  boiling  water,  fiveetened  with  honey,  and 
half  a  pint  of  it  drank  three  times  a-day,  Dr  Hill  fays, 
is  an  effectual  cure  for  the  jaundice.  He  advifes  to  be¬ 
gin  with  a  vomit,  afterwards  to  keep  the  bowels  folu- 
ble,  and  to  continue  the  medicine  as  long  as  any  fymp- 
toms  of  the  difeafe  remain.  Sheep  and  goats  eat  it. 

Cows,  horfes,  and  fwine  refufe  it.  The  flowers  frefh 
gathered  fmell  like  apricots. 

Order  III.  TRIGYNIA. 

958.  Reseda,  or  Mignonette ,  Baf e-rocket. 

13  fptcies;  viz.  *  luteola,  canefcens,  glauca,  di- 
petala,  purpurafeens,  fefamoides,  fruticulofa,  alba,  un¬ 
data,  *  lutea,  pliyteuma,  mediterranea,  odorata.  S. 

Europe,  Egypt,  Cape. 

*  R.  leaves  fpear-fhaped,  entire,  with  a  tooth  on  each  / uteojatt 
fide  the  bafe  ;  cal.  4-cleft.— -This  plant  affords  a  moll 
.beautiful  yellow  dye  for  cotton,  woollen,  mohair,  filk, 

and  linen,  and  is  that  which  is  moll  commonly  ufed  by 
the  dyers  for  that  purpofe,  as  it  gives  the  brighteft  dye. 

Blue  cloths  dipped  in  a  deco&ion  of  it  become  green. 

The  yellow  colour  of  the  paint  called  Dutch  pink  is 
got  from  this  plant.  The  colouring  quality  refides  in 
the  Hems  and'  roots,  and  it  is  cultivated  in  Tandy  foils, 
rich  foil  making  the  ftalk  hollow  and  not  fo  good. 

Cattle  will  not  eat  it,  but  flieep  fometimes  browfe  it  a 
little. 

959.  Euphorbia,  or  Burn ,  Thorny-plant ,  Spurge . 

124  fpecies;  viz.  antiquorum,  canarienfis,  virofa, 
heptagona,  mammillaris,  cereiformis,  oflkinarum,  tria- 
culeata,  nereifolia,  hyftrix,  tribuloides,  flellata,  cucu- 
merina,  meloformis,  caput  medufse,  tuberculata,  ana- 
cantha,  clava,  bupleurifolia,  lophogona,  mauritanica, 
pifeatoria,  balfamifera,  tirucalli,  laurifolia,  pyrifolia, 
lithymaloides,  heterophylla,  cyathophora,  nudiflora, 
cotinifolia,  mellifera,  glabrata,  linarifolia,  linifolia,  cu- 
neata,  ocymoidea,  laevigata,  origanoides,  atoto,  hype- 

ricifoliaj 
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ricifolia,  proflrata,  rofea,  maculata,  fcordifolia,  pi<Ra, 
hirta,  pilulifera,  brafilienfis,  hyflbpi  folia,  thymifolia, 
parviflora,  canefcens,  chamaefyce,  granulata,  *  peplis, 
polygonifolia,  linearis,  graminea,  ipecacuanhas,  portu- 
lacoides,  adianloides,  myrtifolia,  imbricata,  elliptica, 
rubra,  herniarisefolia,  *  peplus,  falcata,  *  exigua,  ob- 
literata,  fpathulata,  micrantlia,  dracunculoides,  tuberofa, 
lathyris,  terracina,  diffufa,  apios,  beta,  geniftoides,  fpi- 
nofa,  epithymoides,  villofa,  dulcis,  ambigua,  carnioli- 
ca,  angulata,  pithyufa,  *  portlandica,  faxatilis,  *  para- 
lias,  juncea,  aleppica,  pinea,  fegetalis,  provincialis, 
*'  heliofcppia,  pubefcens,  ferrata,  *  verrucofa,  glauca, 
punicea,  corollata,  corallioides,  pilofa,  orientalis,  fqua- 
mofa,  *  platyphyllos,  literata,  efula,  gerardiana,  *  cy- 
pariflias,  nicacenfis,  myrfinites,  paluftris,  pallida,  emar- 
ginata,  *  hiberna,  falicifolia,  dendroides,  amygdaloi- 
des,  fylvatica,  *'  characias.  Eur.  Afia,  A'fr.  Am. 

The  Euphorbia  officinarum. ,  or  gummi-refinous  fub- 
flance,  is  a  fpontaneous  exudation  from  a  large  oriental 
tree.  It  is  brought  to  us  immediately  from  Barbary, 
in  drops  of  an  irregular  form,  fome  of  which,  upon  be¬ 
ing  broken,  are  found  to  contain  little  thorns,  fmali 
twigs,  flowers,  and  other  vegetable  matters  ;  others  are 
hollow,  without  any  thing  in  their  cavity.  The  tears  are 
in  general  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  externally,  fomewhat 
white  withinfide  ;  they  eafily  break  between  the  fingers. 
Slightly  applied  to  the  tongue  they  affeft  it  with  a  very 
liiarp  biting  tafte  ;  and  upon  being  held  for  fome  time 
in  the  mouth,  prove  vehemently  acrimonious,  inflaming 
and  exulcerating  the  fauces,  &c.  Euphorbium  is  ex¬ 
tremely  troublefortie  to  pulverize,  the  finer  part  of  the 
powder,  which  flies  off,  affe&ing  the  head  in  a  violent 
manner.  The  acrimony  of  this  fubftance  is  fo  great, 
as  to  render  it  abfolutely  unfit  for  internal  ufe  ;  feveral 
corre6lors  have  been  contrived  to  abate  its  virulence, 
but  the  beft  of  them  are  not  to  be  trufted  to  •,  and  as 
there  feems  to  be  no  jeal  occafion  for  it,  unlefs  for 
fome  external  purpofes,  fome  think  that  it  ought  to  be 
expunged  from  the  catalogue  of  internal  medicines  •  and 
accordingly,  it  has  now  no  place  in  the  London  or 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias  ;  but  it  is  fltill  retained  in 
molt  of  the  foreign  ones,  and  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a 
ffernutatory. 

characius E.  umbel  with  many  fpokes,  fpokes  forked;  involu- 
cellums  perforated,  notched  at  the  end  ;  leaves  very  en¬ 
tire  ;  ftem  (hrub  like. — The  powdered  leaves  in  dofes 
of  15  to  25  grains  operate  as  a  purge.  The  juice  of 
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every  fpecies  of  fpurge  is  fo  acrid,  that  it  corrodes  and 
ulcerates  the  body  wherever  it  is  applied  ;  fo  that  phy- 
ficians  have  feldom  ventured  to  ufe  it  internally.  Warts 
or  corns  anointed  with  the  juice  prefently  difappear. 

A  drop  of  it  put  into  the  hollow  of  a  decayed  and 
aching  tooth,  deftroys  the  nerve,  and  confequently  re-' 
moves  the  pain.  Some  people  rub  it  behind  the  ears, 
that  it  may  blifter  and  by  that  means  give  relief. 

960.  Visnea. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  mocanera.  Canary  illes. 

Order  IV.  TETRAGYNIA. 

961.  Calligonum. 

Three  fpecies ;  viz.  polygonoides,  comofum,  pallofla. 

Ruflia,  Siberia. 

962.  Aponogeton. 

Four  fpecies ;  viz.  monoftachyon,  crifpum,  difta- 
cliyon,  anguflifolium.  Cape,  E.  Indies. 

Order  V.  PENTAGYNIA.  ' 

963.  Glinus. 

Three  fpecies ;  viz.  lotoides,  fetiflorus,  didamnoides. 

Spain,  Levant,  Egypt. 

964.  Blacicwellia. 

Three  fpecies ;  viz.  integrifolia,  paniculata,  axillaris. 

W.  Indies. 

Order  VL  DODECAGYNIA. 

965.  SEMPERVIVUM,  or  Houfe-leek . 

14  fpecies ;  viz.  arboreum,  canarienfe,  glutinofum, 
glandulofum,  *  te&orum,  globiferum,  villofum,  tortu- 
ofum,  ftellatum,  arachnoideum,  hirtum,  montanum,  fe- 
diforme,  monanthos.  Eur.  Canaries,  Madeira. 

*  S.  leaves  fringed;  offsets  expanding. — The  juice  of teSloruvu 
this  plant  either  applied  by  itfelf,  or  mixed  with  cream, 
gives  prefent  relief  in  burns,  and  other  external  in¬ 
flammations.  Mixed  with  honey,  it  is  a  ufeful  appli¬ 
cation  in  aphthous  cafes.  Sheep  and  goats  eat  it. j 


In  the  clafs  Dodecandria  are 

41  Genera,  including  273  Species,  of  which  i3 
are  found  in  Britain. 
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*  ICOSANDRIA. 


Ordo  I.  MONOGYNIA. 


Order  I.  MONOGYNIA. 


966.  Cactus.  Cal.  fuperus,  i-phyllus.  Cor.  mul¬ 
ti  fida.  Bacca  i-locul.  polyfperma. 


C.  Cal.  fuperior,  i-leaved  Cor.  many-left, 
i-celled,  many-feeded. 


Berry 

972, 


(b)  Although  this  is  called  the  clafs  of  twenty  ftaraens,  becaufe  the  flowers  arranged  under  it  generally  contain 
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972.  EuGE^IA.  Cal.  fuperus,  4-partitus.  Cor.  4- 
petala.  Bacca  i-locul.  i-fperma. 

967.  Philadelphus.  Cal.  fuperus,  5  f.  4-partltus. 
Cor.  5  f.  4-petala.  Stigma  4-fidum.  Capf.  5-4-locul. 
polyfperma. 

9*68.  Leptospermum.  Cal.  fuperus,  5-fidus.  Pe- 
tala  5-unguiculata,  ftaminibus  longiora.  Stigma  capi- 
'tatum.  Capf.  4  f.  5-locularis. 

969.  Fabricia.  Cal.  fuperus,  5-fidus.  Petala  5 
feffilia.  Stigma  capitatum.  Capf.  multilocularis. 

970.  Metrosideros.  Cal.  fuperus,  5-fidus.  Peta¬ 
la  5.  Siam,  longifiima  exferta.  Stigma  {implex.  Capf. 
3  £  4-locularis. 

971.  Psidium.  Cal.  fuperus,  5-fidus.  Cor.  5-pe- 
tala.  Bacca  I-locul.  polyfperma. 

973.  Myrtus.  Cal.  fuperus,  j-fidus.  Cor.  fub  5- 
petala.  Bacca  3-locul.  polyfperma. 

980.  PuNICA.  Cal.  fuperus,  5-fidus.  Cor.  5-pe- 
tala.  Pomum  10-loculare,  polyfpermum. 

985.  RoBlNSONIA.  Cal.  fuperus,  5-dentatus.  Pe¬ 
tala  5.  Bacca  ftriata,  7-locuL 

974.  CALYPTRANTHES.  Cal.  fuperus,  truncatus, 
operculo  teftus.  Cor.  o.  Bacca  I-locul.  1-4-fperma. 

975.  Eucalyptus.  Cal.  fuperus,  truncatus,  oper¬ 
culo  te£tus.  Cor.  o.  Capf.  4-locul.  polyfperma. 

778.  Foetidia.  '  Cal.  fuperus,  4-fidus.  Cor.  o. 
Capf.  4-locul.  lignofa. 

986.  Sonneratia.  Cal.  inferus,  6-fidus.  Pet.  6. 
Bacca  multilocularis,  loculis  poly fper mis. 

981.  AMYGDALUS.  Cal.  inferus,  5-fidus.  Cor.  5- 
petala.  Drupa,  nucleo  foraminofo.* 

*  982.  PRUNUS.  Cal.  inferus,  5-fidas.  Cor.  5-pe- 
tala.  Drupa,  nucleo  integro. 

984.  CHRYSOBALANUS.  Cal.  inferus,  5-fidus.  Cor. 
5 -petala.  Drupa  fulcata. 

976.  B  ANAR  A.  Cal',  inferus,  4-fidus.  Petala  4. 
Bacca  i-locul.  polyfperma. 

977.  Anther ylium.  Cal.  inferns,  5-partitus.  Pe¬ 
tala  4.  Capf.  i-locularis,  3-valvis,  polyfperma. 

979.  Scolopia.  Cal.  inferus,  3  f.  4-partitus.  Pet. 
3  f.  4.  Bacca  i-locularis.  Semina  arillata. 

Cleome  icofandra . 

Ordo  II.  DIGYNIA. 
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E.  Cal,  fuperior,  4-partite.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Berry 
I- celled,  i-feeded. 

P.  Cal.  fuperior,  5  or  4-partite.  Cor.  5  or  4-petaled, 
Stigma  4-cleft.  Capf.  5  or  4-celled,  many-feeded. 

L.  Cal.  fuperior,  5-cleft.  Petals  5-clawed,  longer 
than  the  ftamens.  Stigma  with  a  little  head.  Capf.  4 
or  5-celled. 

F.  Cal.  fuperior,  5-cleft.  Petals  5,  fitting.  Stig¬ 
ma  with  a  little  head.  Capf.  many-celled. 

M.  Cal.  fuperior,  5-cleft.  Petals  5.  Very  long 
protruded  ftamens.  Stigma  fimple.  Capf.  3  or  4-cel¬ 
led. 

P.  Cal.  fuperior,  5-cleft.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Berry 
I -celled,  many-feeded. 

M.  Cal.  fuperior,  5-cleft.  Cor.  nearly  5-petaled. 
Berry  3-celled,  many-feeded* 

P.  Cal.  fuperior,  5-cleft.  Cor.  5-petaled.  An  ap¬ 
ple,  10-celled,  many-feeded. 

R.  Cal.  fuperior,  5-toothed.  Petals  5.  Berries 
ftriped,  7 -celled. 

C.  Cal.  fuperior,  lopped,  covered  with  a  lid.  No 
cor.  Berry  1 -celled,  1  to  4-feeded. 

E.  Cal.  fuperior,  truncated,  covered  with  a  lid.  No 
cor.  Capf.  4-celled,  many-feeded* 

F.  Cal.  fuperior,  4-cleft.  No  cor.  Capf.  4-celled, 
woody. 

S.  Cal.  inferior,  6-cleft.  Petals  6.  Berry  many- 
celled,  with  many-feeded  cells. 

A.  Cal.  inferior,  5-cleft.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Drupe 
with  a  kernel  full  of  holes. 

*  P.  Cal.  inferior,  5-cleft.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Drupe 
with  an  entire  kernel. 

C.  Cal.  inferior,  5-cleft.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Drupe 
furrowed. 

B.  Cal.  inferior,  4-cleft.  Petals  4.  Berry  1 -celled, 
many-feeded. 

A.  Cal.  inferior,  4-partite.  Petals  4.  Capf.  I- 
celled,  3-valved,  many-feeded. 

S.  Cal.  inferior,  3  or  4-partite.  Petals  3  or  4.  Ber¬ 
ry  1 -celled.  Seeds  coated. 


Order  II.  DIGYNIA. 

*  C.  Cal.  fuperior,  5-cleft.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Berry 
2-feeded. 

W.  Cal.  1  o-cleft,  with  alternate  fegments.  Petals 
5.  Seeds  2,  nearly  oval. 

Order  III.  TRIGYNIA. 

*  S.  Cal.  fuperior,  5-cleft.  Cor.  6-petaled.  Berry  3- 
feeded. 

S.  Cal.  inferior,  5-cleft.  Cor.  o.  Capf.  3-celled, 
cut  round. 

B  b  Ordo 


*  987.  Cratjegus.  Cal.  fuperus,  5-fidus.  Cor.  5- 
petala.  Bacca  2-fperma. 

988.  Waldsteinia.  Cal.  10-fidus,  laciniis  alter- 
nis.  Petala  5.  Semina  2,  obovata. 

Ordo  III.  TRIGYNIA. 

*  989.  Sorbus.  Cal.  fiiperus,  5-fidus.  Cor.  5-pe- 
tala.  Bacca  3-fperma. 

990.  Sesuvium.  Cal.  inferus,  5-fidus.  Cor.  nul¬ 
la,  Capf.  3-locularis,  circumfcifla.  • 

f  Spircea  opulifolia . 

Vol.  IV.  Part  I. 


about  that  number ;  yet  the  mark  or  charafter  of  the  clafs  is  not  to  be  taken  merely  from  the  number  of  fta¬ 
mens,  but  from  attending  alfo  to  the  following  circumftances  :  1.  The  calyx,  confiding  ufually  of  one  concave 
leaf 5  2.  Petals,  fixed  by  claws  to  the  infide  of  the  calyx  5  and,  laftly,  Stamens,  more  than  19,  Handing  upon 
the  petals  or  the  calyx,  but  not  upon  the  receptacle.  Very  few  are  poifonous; 
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botany. 


Icosandria 


Ordo  IV.  PENTAGYNIA. 

993.  Tetragonia.  Cal.  fuperus,  5  f.  4-fidus.  Cor. 
0.  Peric.  nucleo  5  f.  4-loculari. 

991.  Mespilus.  Cal.  fuperus,  5-fidus.  Cor.  5- 
petala.  Bacca  5-fperma. 

*  992.  Pyrus.  Cal.  fuperus,  5-fidus.  Cor.  5-petala. 
Pomum  5-loculare,  polyfpermum. 

994.  Mesembryanthemum.  Cal.  fuperus,  5-fidus. 
Cor.  multifida.  Capf.  earnofa,  looularis,  polyfperma. 

995.  Aizoon.  Cal.  inferus,  5-fidus.  Cor.  5-peta- 
la.  Capf.  plures  congeftse. 

*  996.  Spir^a.  Cal.  inferus,  5-fidus.  Cor.  5-peta- 
la.  Capf.  plures  congeftae. 

Ordo  V.  POLYGYNIA. 


Order  IV.  PENTAGYNIA. 

T.  Cal.  fuperior,  5  or  4-cleft.  No  cor.  A  feed  vef- 
fel  with  a  kernel  5  or  4-celled. 

M.  Cal.  fuperior,  5-cleft.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Berry 
5-feeded. 

*  P.  Cal.  fuperior,  5-cleft.  Cor.  5-petaled.  An  ap¬ 
ple,  5-celled,  many  feeded. 

M.  Cal.  fuperior,  5-cleft.  Cor.  many-cleft.  Capf. 
flefhy,  celled,  many-feeded. 

A.  Cal.  inferior,  5-cleft.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Capf. 
feveral,  heaped  together.  - 

*  S.  Cal.  inferior,  5-cleft.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Capf. 
feveral  heaped  together. 

Order  V.  POLYGYNIA. 


'*  997.  Rosa.  Cal.  5-fidus.  Cor.  5-petala.  Cal. 
baccatus,  polyfpermus. 

*  998.  Rubus.  Cal.  5-fidus.  Cor.  5-petala.  Bac¬ 
ca  compofita. 

*  1001.  Tormentilla.  Cal.  8-fidus.  Cor.  4-petala. 
Sem.  8  mutica. 

*  1003.  Dryas.  Cal.  8-fidus.  Cor.  8-petaIa.  Sem. 
plurima  ariita  lanata. 

*  999.  Fragaria.  Cal.  10-fidus.  Cor.  5-petala. 
Sem.  plurima  fupra  receptaculum  baccatum,  decidua. 

*  1000.  Potentilla.  Cal.  10-fidus.  Cor.  5-petala. 
Sem.  plurima  mutica. 

*  IC02.  Geum.  Cal.  10-fidus.  Cor.  5-petala.  Sem. 
plurima.  Arifta  geniculata, 

*  1004.  Comarum.  Cal.  10-fidus.  Cor.  2-petala. 
Sem.  plurima  fupra  receptaculum  carnofum,  perfiftens. 

1065.  Calycanthus.  Cal.  fquamofus,  corollinus. 
Cor.  o.  Sem.  caudata  calyce. 

Spiraea  Jilipendula ,  u /maria .  Phytolacca  icofandra . 

Mefembryanthema  aliquot , 


*  R.  Cal.  5-cleft.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Cal.  berry-like, 
many-feeded. 

*  R.  Cal.  5-cleft.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Berry  compound. 


I.  Cal.  8-cleft.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Seeds  8,  awn- 


Cor.  8-petaled.  Seeds  many,  with 
Seeds  many, 


lefs 

*  D.  Cal.  8-cleft, 
a  woolly  awn. 

*  F.  Cal.  10-cleft.  Cor.  5-petaled 
upon  a  berried  receptacle,  deciduous. 

*  P.  Cal.  10-cleft.  Cor.  5-petaled. 
awnlefs. 

*  G.  Cal.  10-cleft.  Cor.  5-petaled 
Awn  knee-jointed. 

*  C.  Cal.  10-cleft.  Cor.  5-petaled, 
above  a  flefhy  receptacle,  permanent.- 

C.  Cal.  fcaly,  corol-like.  No  cor. 
tailed  cup. 


Seeds 


many, 


Seeds  many. 


Seeds 


many, 


Seeds  with  a. 


Order  I.  MONOGYNIA. 

966.  Cactus,  or  Melon  Thijlle . 

24  fpecies  5  viz.  mamillaris,  meloca&us,  pitajaya, 
heptagonus,  tetragonus,  hexagonns,  pentagonus,  re- 
pandus,  lanuginofus,  peruvianus,  royeni,  grandiflorus, 
flagelliformis,  parafiticus,  triangularis,  moniliformis, 
opuntia,  ficus  indica,  tuna,  cocheniilifer,  curaffavicus, 
phyllanthus,  perefhia,  portulacifolius.  Weft  Indies, 
America. 

967.  Philadelphus,  or  Mock  Orange ,  Syringa . 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  coronarius,  inodorus.  S.  Eur. 
Carolina,  New  South  Wales. 

971.  Psidium,  or  Guara ,  or  Bay  Plum, 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  pyriferum,  pomiferum,  decafper- 
mum.  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 


972.  Eugenia,  or  Porney  Rofe ,  Yamboo . 

Seven  fpecies  5  viz.  malaccenfis,  jamhos,  pfeudo-pfi- 
dium,  uniflora,  cotinifolia,  acutangula,  racemofa.  E. 
indies,  Jamaica,  S.  America, 


973.  Myrtus,  or  Myrtle, 

14  fpecies;  viz.  Communis,  brafiliana,  biflora,  an- 
guftifolia,  laevis,  lucida,  cumini,  dioica,  chytraculia, 
zuzyginum,  zeylanica,  androfaemoides,  caryophyllata, 
pimenta.  S.  Europe,  Afia,  Africa,  America. — The 
myrtus  communis  is  an  evergreen  fhrub,  growing  in 
Italy,  and  cultivated  in  our  botanic  gardens.  The 
leaves  and  berries  have  been  fometimes  made  ufe  of  as 
aftringents,  but  not  at  prefent  regarded.  The  pimento 
is  the  fruit  of  a  large  tree  growing  fpontaneoufly  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Jamaica,  called  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
myrtus  arbor ea  aromatica,  fcliis  laurinis.  The  fmell  of 
this  fpice  refembles  a  mixture  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  and 
nutmegs  ;  its  tafte  approaches  to  that  of  cloves,  or  a 
mixture  of  the  three  foregoing  ;  whence  it  has  receiv¬ 
ed  the  name  of  all-fpice.  The  fhops  have  been  for 
fome  time  accuftomed  to  employ  this  aromatic  as  a  fuc- 
cedaneum  to  the  more  coftly  fpices,  and  from  them  it 
has  been  introduced  into  our  hofpitals. 

Pimento  is  now  in  our  pharmacopoeias  the  bafis  of  a 

diftilled  water,  a  fpirit,  and  an  effential  oil \  and  thefe 

are 
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are  not  unfrequently  employed,  where  aromatics  are 
indicated. 

980.  Punic  a,  or  Pomegranate-tree. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  granatum,  nana.  Spain,  Italy, 
Barb.  W.  Indies. — The  pomegranate  is  a  low  tree,  or 
rather  fhrub,  growing  wild  in  Italy,  and  other  coun- 
tries  in  the  fouth  of  Europe :  it  is  fometimes  met  with 
in  our  gardens  ;  but  the  fruit,  for  which  it  is  chiefly 
valued,  rarely  comes  to  fuch  perfection  as  in  warmer 
climates.  This  fruit  has  the  general  qualities  of  the 
other  fweet  fummer  fruits,  allaying  heat,  quenching 
thirft,  and  gently  loofeping  the  belly.  The  rind  is  a 
flrong  aftringent,  and  as  fuch,  is  occafionally  made  ufe 
of.  The  flowers  are  of  an  elegant  red  colour,  in  ap¬ 
pearance  refembling  a  dried  red  rofe.  Their  tafte  is 
bitterifh  and  aftringent.  They  are  recommended  in 
diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  and  other  cafes  where  aftringent 
medicines  are  proper. 

981.  Amygdalus,  or  Almond-tree. 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  perfica,  communis,  pumila,  nana. 
Perfia,  Jordan,  Barbarv. — The  flowers  of  the  arnygda- 
lus  perjica  have  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh 
tafte.  Diftilled  without  any  addition,  by  the  heat  of  a 
water  bath,  they  yield  one-fixth  their  weight,  or  more, 
of  a  whitifh  liquor  ;  which,  as  Mr  Bolduc  obferves, 
communicates  to  a  large  quantity  of  other  liquids,  a 
flavour  like  that  of  the  kernels  of  fruits.  An  infufion 
in  water,  of  half  an  ounce  of  the  frefh-gathered  flowers, 
or  a  dram  of  them  when  dried,  fweetened  with  fugar, 
proves  for  children  an  ufeful  laxative  and  anthelmin* 
tic  ;  the  leaves  of  the  tree  are,  with  this  intention, 
fomewhat  more  efficacious,  though  lefs  agreeable.  The 
fruit  has  the  fame  quality  with  the  other  fweet  fruits, 
that  of  abating  heat,  quenching  thirft,  and  gently  loof- 
ening  the  belly. 

The  almond  of  the  amygdalus  communis ,  is  a  flattifli 
kernel,  of  a  white  colour,  covered  with  a  thin  brownifh 
fkin,  of  a  foft  fweet  tafte,  or  a  difagreeable  bitter  one. 
The  fkins  of  both  forts  are  unpleafant,  and  covered 
with  an  acrid  powdery  fubftance  ;  they  are  very  apt 
to  become  rancid  on  keeping,  and  to  be  preyed  on  by 
a  kind  of  infe&  which  eats  out  the  internal  part, 
leaving  the  almond  to  appearance  entire.  To  thefe 
circumftances  regard  ought  to  be  had,  in  the  choice  of 
them. 

The  fruit  which  affords  thefe  kernels,  is  the  produce 
of  a  tree  nearly  refembling  the  peach.  The  eye  di- 
ftinguifties  no  difference  betwixt  the  trees  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  fweet  and  bitter,  or  betwixt  the  kernels  them- 
felves  ;  it  is  faid  that  the  fame  tree  has,  by  a  difference 
in  culture,  afforded  both. 

Both  forts  of  almonds  yield,  on  expreflion,  a  large 
quantity  of  oil,  which  has  no  fmell,  or  any  particular  tafte ; 
this  oil  feparates,  likewife,  upon  boiling  the  almonds  in 
water,  and  is  gradually  colledled  on  the  furface  ;  but 
on  triturating  the  almonds  with  water,  the  oil  and  wa¬ 
ter  unite  together,  by  the  mediation  of  the  other  matter 
of  the  kernel,  and  form  an  undluous  milky  liquor. 

Sweet  almonds  are  of  greater  ufe  in  food  than  as 
medicines,  but  they  are  reckoned  to  afford  little  nou- 
rifhment  ;  and  when  eaten  in  fubftance,  are  not  eafy  of 
digeftion,  unlefs  thoroughly  comminuted.  They  are 
fuppofed,  on  account  of  their  foft  undluous  quality,  to 
cbtund  acrimonious  juices  in  the  primae  vite.  Peeled 
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fweet  almonds,  eaten  fix  or  eight  at  a  time,  fometimes 
give  prefent  relief  in  the  heartburn. — Bitter  almonds 
have  been  found  poifonous  to  dogs,  and  fundry  other 
animals  ^  and  a  water  diftilled  from  them,  when  made 
of  a  certain  degree  of  ftrength,  has  had  the  fame  ef¬ 
fects.  Neverthelefs,  when  eaten,  they  appear  innocent 
to  men,  and  have  been  not  unfrequently  ufed  as  medi¬ 
cines.  Boerhaave  recommends  them  in  fubftance,  as 
diuretics  which  heat  but  moderately,  and  which  may 
therefore  be  ventured  upon  in  acute  difeafes. 

The  oils  obtained  by  expreflion  from  both  forts  of 
almonds,  are  in  their  fenfible  qualities  the  fame.  The 
general  virtues  of  thefe  oils  are,  to  blunt  acrimonious 
humours,  and  to  foften  and  relax  the  folids  ;  hence 
their  ufe,  internally,  in  tickling  coughs,  heat  of  urine, 
pains  and  inflammations;  and  externally  in  tenfion, 
and  rigidity  of  particular  parts. — The  milky  folutions 
of  almonds  in  watery  liquors,  commonly  called  emul- 
fions,  contain  the  oil  of  the  fubjecl,  and  participate  in 
fome  degree  of  its  emollient  virtue;  but  have  this  ad¬ 
vantage  above  the  pure  oil,  that  they  may  be  given  in 
acute  or  inflammatory  diforders,  without  danger  of  the 
ill  effedls  which  the  oil  might  fometimes  produce  ;  fince 
emulfions  do  not  turn  rancid  or  acrimonious  by  heat, 
as  all  the  oils  of  this  kind  in  a  little  time  do.  Several 
undtuous  and  refinous  fubftances,  of  themfelves  not  mif- 
cible  with  water,  may,  by  trituration  with  almonds,  be 
eafily  mixed  with  it  into  the  form  of  an  emulfion  ;  and 
are  thus  excellently  fitted  for  medicinal  ufe.  In  this 
form  camphor  and  the  refinous  purgatives  may  be  com* 
modioufly  taken.  The  only  officinal  preparations  of 
almonds,  are  the  exprefled  oil  and  emulfion.  The  com¬ 
mon  emulfion,  or  the  lac  amygdala ,  as  it  is  now  called 
by  the  London  college,  is  prepared  from  the  fweet  al¬ 
mond  alone  ;  but  in  the  emulfion  of  the  Edinburgh 
college,  a  fmall  proportion  of  bitter  almonds  is, added, 
which  has  a  much  better  effedl  in  improving  its  tafte, 
than  the  fugar  added  by  the  London  college. — An 
emulfion  formed  entirely  of  bitter  almonds,  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  a  pint  or  two  daily,  is  faid  to  have  been, 
given  in  obftinate  intermittents  with  fuccefs. 

982.  Prunus,  or  Plum-tree . 

22  fpecies  \  viz.  *  padus,  virginiana,  canadenfis,  lu- 
fitanica,  lauro-cerafus,  elliptica,  paniculata,  mahaleb, 
armeniaca,  fibirica,  pumila,  *  cerafus,  *  avium,  pen- 
fylvanica,  *  domeftica,  *infititia,  *  fpinofa,  afpera,  ja- 
ponica,  glandulofa,  incifa,  tomentofa.  Europe,  N.  A- 
mer.  W.  Indies. 

*  P.  flowers  in  bunches  ;  leaves  deciduous  with  twopaduS* 
glands  at  the  bafe  on  the  under  fide.— This  plant  grows 
well  in  woods,  groves,  or  fields,  but  not  in  a  moift  foil. 

It  bears  lopping,  and  fuffers  the  grafs  to  grow  under  it. 

The  fruit  is  naufeous*,  but  bruifed  and  infufed  in  wine 
or  brandy,  it  gives  it  an  agreeable  flavour.  A  ftrong 
decodtion  of  the  bark  is  ufed  by  the  Finlanders  to  cure 
venereal  complaints,  which  pradlice  is  corroborated  by 
the  teftimony  of  M.  Broerland.  He  diredts  fix  ounces 
of  the  dry,  or  eight  of  the  frefti  bark,  to  be  boiled  in 
eight  to  four  pints  of  water.  The  dofe  is  four  ounces, 
four  times  a*day.  It  alone  cures  the  flighter  infedtions, 
and  combined  with  mercury  facilitates  the  cure  of  the 
feverer  ftates  of  the  difeafe  ;  and  a  decodlion  of  the 
berries  is  fometimes  given  with  fuccefs  in  the  dyfentery. 

The  wood  being  fmooth  and  tough,  is  made  into  han- 
B  b  2  dies 
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dies  for  knives  and  whips.  Sheep,  goats,  and  fwine 
eat  it.  Cows  are  not  fond  of  it.  Horfes  refufe  it. 

erajus .  *  p,  UITibels  moftly  on  fhort  fruitftalks  5  leaves  egg- 

fpear-fhaped,  fmooth,  doubled  together. — This  plant 
loves  a  fandy  foil  and  an  elevated  fituation.  The  gum 
that  exudes  from  this  tree  is  equal  to  gum  arabic.  It 
is  faid,  that  more  than  100  men  during  a  fiege  were 
kept  alive  for  near  two  months,  without  any  other  fuf- 
tenance  than  a  little  of  this  gum  taken  into  the  mouth 
fometimes  and  fuffered  gradually  to  diflolve.  The  com¬ 
mon  people  eat  the  fruit  either  frefh  or  dried  ;  and  it 
is  frequently  infufed  in  brandy  for  the  fake  of  its  fla¬ 
vour.  The  wood  is  hard  and  tough.  It  is  ufed  by  the 
turner,  and  is  formed  into  chairs,  and  ftained  to  imitate 
mahogany.  This  tree  is  the  original  flock  from  which 
many  of  the  cultivated  kinds  are  derived. 

avium .  *  p.  umbels  fitting  ;  leaves  egg-fpear-fhaped,  downy 

underneath,  doubled  together. — This  plant  grows  beft 
in  a  rich  foil  on  the  fide  of  hills,  unmixed  with  other 
trees.  It  bears  cropping,  and  fuffers  the  grafs  to  grow 
under  it.  In  Hertfordfhire  there  is  a  cultivated  varie¬ 
ty  called  carrons ,  which  are  larger  and  much  finer  fla¬ 
voured  than  the  common  fort. 

domejlica .  *  p.  fruitftalks  moftly  folitary  ;  leaves  fp  ear-egg-fha- 
ped,  coiled;  branches  thornlefs. — This  plant  loves  a 
lofty  expofure,  and  is  favourable  to  pafturage.  The 
varieties  have  probably  originated  from  the  red  and 
white  cultivated  plums,  either  fown  by  defign  or  ac¬ 
cident.  The  cultivated  garden  plums  are  derived  from 
this  fpecies.  The  bark  dyes  yellow.  Its  medical  effects 
are  to  abate  heat  and  gently  loofen  the  belly  ;  which 
they  perform  by  lubricating  the  paffage,  and  foftening 
the  excrement.  They  are  of  confiderable  fervice  in 
coflivenefs,  accompanied  with  heat  and  irritation,  which 
the  more  ftimulating  cathartics  would  tend  to  aggra¬ 
vate.  Where  prunes  are  not  of  themfelves  fufticient, 
their  effe&s  may  be  promoted  by  joining  with  them  a 
little  rhubarb  or  the  like  ;  to  which  may  be  added  fome 
carminative  ingredient,  to  prevent  their  occafioning 
flatulencies. 

injitiria •  *  P.  fruitftalks  in  pairs  5  leaves  egg-fhaped,  flightly 

woolly,  coiled  ;  branches  with  thorns. — The  fruit  is  a- 
cid,  but  fo  tempered  by  a  fvveetnefs  and  roughnefs,  as 
not  to  be  unpleafant,  particularly  after  it  is  mellowed 
by  the  frofts.  A  conferve  is  prepared  by  mixing  the 
pulp  with  thrice  its  weight  of  fugar.  The  bark  of  the 
root  and  branches  is  considerably  ftyptic.  An  infufion 
of  the  flowers,  fweetened  with  fugar,  is  a  mild  purga¬ 
tive,  not  improper  for  children. 

fpinofa .  *  P.  fruitftalks  folitary  ;  leaves  fpear-fhaped,  fmooth  ; 

branches  thorny.— This  plant  is  not  well  adapted  to 
grow  in  hedges,  becaufe  it  fpreads  its  roots  wide,  and 
encroaches  upon  the  pafturage  ;  but  it  makes  a  good 
dead  fence.  The  wood  is  hard  and  tough,  and  is  formed 
into  teeth  for  rakes  and  walking-fticks.  From  fome 
effects  which  have  been  repeatedly  obferved  to  follow 
the  prick  of  the  thorns,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  there 
is  fomething  poifonous  in  them,  particularly  in  autumn. 
The  tender  leaves  dried  are  fometimes  ufed  as  a  fubfti- 
tute  for  tea,  and  are  thought  the  beft  fubftitute  that 
has  yet  been  tried.  The  fruit  bruifed  and  put  into 
wine,  gives  it  a  beautiful  red  colour,  and  a  pleafant 
fubacid  roughnefs.  An  infufion  of  a  handful  of  the 
flowers  is  a  fafe  and  eafy  purge.  The  bark  powdered, 
in  dofes  of  two  drams,  will  cure  fome  agues.  Letters 
l 
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written  upon  linen  or  woollen  with  the  juice  of  the  fruit 
will  not  wafh  out.  Sheep,  goats,  and  horfes  eat  the 
leaves.  The  different  fpecies  of  Prunus  furnifh  nourifh- 
ment  to  various  infe£ls. 

983.  Plinia. 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  crocea,  pendunculata.  Surinam, 

Brazil. 

984.  Chrysobalanus,  or  Cocoa  Plum . 

One  fpecies  :  viz. icaco.  W.  Indies,  S.  America- 

986.  SONNERATIA. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  acida.  Eaft  Indies,  China. 

968.  Leptosfermum 

Has  12  fpecies  ;  viz.  fcoparium,  tliea,  flavefcens,  at- 
tenuatura,  lanigerum,  pubefcens,  parvifolium,  arach- 
noideum,  juniperinum,  baccatum,  ambiguum,  virgatum*. 

New  Holland. 

969.  Fabricia 

Has  two  fpecies;  viz.  myrtifolia,  laevigata.  New 
Holland. 

970.  Metrosiderqs. 

14  fpecies  ;  viz.  hifpida,  floribunda,  coflata,  diffufa, 
villofa,  florida,  glomulifera,  anguflifolia,  ciliata,  linea¬ 
ris,  lanceolata,  faligna,  viminalis,  capitata.  N.  Hol¬ 
land,  N.  Zealand,  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

974.  Calyptranthes. 

Six  fpecies  ;  viz.  fuzygium,  guineenfis,  caryopbylli- 
folia,  jambolana,  cbrytraculia,  rigida.  Jamaica,  Gui¬ 
nea,  Eafl  Indies. 

975.  Eucalyptus. 

1 2  fpecies ;  viz.  robufla,  pilularis,  tereticornis,  refini- 
fera,  capitellata,  faligna,  botryoides,  haemaftoma,  piperi¬ 
ta,  obliqua,  corymbofa,  paniculata.  N.  Holland. 

976.  Banara. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  fagifolia.  Cayenne. 

977.  Antherylium. 

One  fpecies ;  viz.  rehrii.  W.  Indies. 

978.  Foetidia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  mauritiana.  Ifle  Mauritius- 

979.  Scolopia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  pufilla.  Ceylon. 

985.  Robinsonia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  melianthifolia.  Guiana. 

Order  II.  DIGYNIA. 

987.  Crataegus,  or  Wild  Service  Tree . 

15  fpecies;  viz.  *  avia,  *  torminalis,  coccinea,  vi- 
ridis,  pun£lata,  crus  galli,  tomentofa,  indica,  *  oxya- 
cantha,  monogyna,  azarolus,  maura,  villofa,  laevis* 
glabra.  Europe,  India,  N.  America. 

*  C.  leaves  egg-fhaped,  cut,  ferrated,  cottony  under-  aV{a, 
neath.-*- It  love3  dry  hills  and  open  expofures,  and 
flourifhes  either  in  gravel  or  clay.  It  bears  lopping) 
and  permits  the  grafs  to  grow.  The  wood,  being 
hard,  tough,  and  fmooth,  is  ufed  for  axle-trees,  wheels, 
walking  flicks,  carpenters  and  other  tools.  The  fruit 
is  eatable  when  mellowed  by  the  autumnal-  frofts,  and 
an  ardent  fpirit  may  be  diflilled  from  it.  It  feldom 
bears  a  good  crop  of  fruit  two  years  together.  Sheep 

and 
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and  goats  cat  It.  The  wood  affords  an  excellent  char¬ 
coal  for  the  makers  of  gunpowder. 

*  C.  leaves  mollly  3-cleft*,  fegments  blunt,  ferrated. 

. — Upon  account  of  the  ftiffnefs  of  its  branches,  the 
(harpnefs  of  its  thorns,  its  roots  not  fpreading  wide, 
and  its  capability  of  bearing  the  fevered  winters  with¬ 
out  injury,  this  plant  is  univerfally  preferred  for  mak¬ 
ing  hedges,  whether  to  clip  or  to  grow  at  large.  The 
wood  is  tough,  and  is  formed  into  axle-trees  and  han¬ 
dles  for  tools.  The  berries  are  the  winter  food  of 
tbruffies  and  many  other  birds.  Its  different  fpecies 
afford  nouriffiment  to  various  infers. 

988.  Waldstenia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  geoides.  Hungary. 


Order  III.  TRIGYNIA. 

989.  SoRBUS,  or  Service-tree . 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  ancuparia,  *  hybrida,  *  do¬ 
med  ica.  Europe. 

ncuvaria  *  leaves  winged,  fmooth  on  both  (ides. — It  grows 
*  either  in  woods  or  open  fields,  but  belt  on  the  fides  of 
hills  and  in  fertile  foil.  It  will  not  bear  lopping. 
Plants  grow  well  in  its  (hade.  The  wood  is  foft, 
tough,  and  folid.  It  is  converted  into  tables,  fpokes 
for  wheels,  (hafts,  chairs,  Sec.  The  roots  are  formed 
into  handles  for  knives  and  wooden  fpoons.  The  ber¬ 
ries,  dried  and  reduced  to  powder,  make  wholefome 
bread  ;  and  an  ardent  fpirit  may  be  diftilled  from 
them,  which  has  a  fine  flavour,  but  it  is  fmall  in  quan¬ 
tity.  The  berries  too,  infufed  in  water,  make  an  acid 
liquor  fomewhat  like  perry,  which  is  drank  by  the 
poorer  people  in  Wales.  In  Germany^  the  fowlers 
ufe  the  berries  to  entice  the  redwings  and  fieldfares 
into  noofes  of  hair,  fufpended  in  the  woods ;  hence  its 
trivial  name. 

domejlica*  S.  leaves-winged,  woolly  underneath. — The  fruit  is 
mealy  and  audere,  not  much  unlike  the  medlar.  The 
wood  is  valuable  for  making  mathematical  rulers  and 
excifemen’s  gauging  (licks. 

990.  Sesuvium. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  portulacaftrum.  W.  Indies. 
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picture  frames  to  be  flained  black.  The  leaves  afford 
a  yellow  dye,  and  may  be  ufed  to  give  a  green  to  blued 
cloths.  The  fruit  is  aullere :  but  when  cultivated, 
highly  grateful,  as  is  proved  by  the  great  variety  of 
excellent  pears  which  the  induffry  of  mankind  has  rai- 
fed,  for  they  all  originate  from  this.  The  juice  of  the 
fruit  fermented,  is  called  perry ,  large  quantities  of 
which  are  raifed  in  Worceilerlhire  and  Herefordshire 
for  that  purpofe.  The  Squaffi,  the  Oldfield,  and  the 
Barland  perrys  are  reckoned  the  bed,  and  are  little  in¬ 
ferior  to  wine.  Horfes,  cows,  (heep,  and  goats,  eat 
the  leaves,  which  afford  nouriffiment  to  various  in- 
feds. 

*  P.  leaves  ferrated  ;  flowers  In  umbels,  fitting. — This  ttialus, 
plant  flouriffies  better  on  declivities  and  in  (Lady  places, 
than  in  open  expofures  or  boggy  lands.  Grafs,  and 
even  corn,  will  grow  beneath  it.  It  is  much  ufed  as  a 
(lock,  on  which  to  ingraft  the  better  kind  of  apples, 
becaufe  its  fruits  are  neither  killed  by  frofl  nor  eaten 
by  field-mice.  The  bark  affords  a  yellow  dye.  The 
wood  is  tolerably  hard  ;  it  turns  very  clean,  and  when 
made  into  cogs  for  wheels  obtains  a  polifh  and  wears 
a  long  time.  The  acid  juice  of  the  fruit  is  called  by 
the  country  people  verjuice ,  and  is  much  ufed  in  fprains 
and  in  other  cafes,  as  an  aftringent  or  repellent.  With 
a  proper  addition  of  fugar,  it  is  probable,  that  a  very- 
grateful  liquor  might  be  made  with  the  juice,  but  lit¬ 
tle  inferior  to  old  hock.  Horfes,  cows,  (heep,  and 
goats,  eat  it.  Swine  are  very  fond  of  the  fruit. 

The  fruit  of  the  pyrus  cydonia  have  a  very  auffere 
acid  tade;  taken  in  fmall  quantity,  they  are  fuppofed 
to  reffrain  vomiting  and  alvine  fluxes,  and,  more  libe¬ 
rally,  to  loofen  the  belly.  The  feeds  abound  with  a 
mucilaginous  fubdance  of  no  particular  taffe,  which 
they  readily  impart  to  watery  liquors  5  an  ounce  will 
render  three  pints  of  water  thick  and  ropy,  like  the 
white  of  an  egg.  A  mucilage  of  the  feeds  is  kept  in 
the  (hops.  A  fyrup  of  the  fruit  had- formerly  a  place, 
but  is  now  reje&cd. 

993.  Tetragonia. 

Seven  fpecies;  viz.  fruticofa,  herbacca,  ivaffolia*, 
hirfuta,  fpicata,  expanfa,  japonica.  Cape,  Peru,  New 
Zealand. 


Order  IV.  PENTAGYNIA. 

991.  Mesfilus,  or  Medlar  tree, 

.  Eight  fpecies  ;  viz.  pyracantha,  *  germanica,  arbu- 
tifolia,  amehnehia,  chamae-melpilus,  canadenfis,  japo¬ 
nica,  gotoncader.  Europe,  N.  America. 
germanica  *  M.  thornlefs  ;  leaves  fpear-fhaped,  cottony  under¬ 
neath  ;  flowers  folitary,  fitting. — Many  people  are 
fond  of  the  fruit  when  it  becomes  foft  by  keeping  y  Jt 
is  (omewhat  auffere,  and  binds  the  bowels'. 

992.  Pyrus,  or  Pear-tree, 

Nine  fpecies;  viz.  *  communis,  pollveria,  *'malu?*, 
baccata,  coronaria,  cydonia,  nivalis,  falicifolia,  japo¬ 
nica. 

rnmnis.*  p.  leaves  ferrated,  fmooth  ;  flowers  forming  a  co^- 
rymbus. — This  plant  loves  a.' fertile  foil  and  (loping 
ground  ;  but  will  not  thrive  well  in  moift  bottoms.  It 
Hands  the  fevered  winters,  and  does  not  deffroy  the 
grafs.  The  wood  is  light,  fmooth,  and  compa&  ;  it 
is.  ufed  by  turners,  and  to  make  joiners  tools.  5  and  for 


994.  MESEMBRYANTHEMUM,  or  Fig-marygo/d, 

50  fpecies;  viz.  nodiflorum,  crydallinum,  copticum, 
genieuliflorum,  no£liflorum,  fplendens,  umbellatum, 
expanfum,  tripolmm,  calamiforma,  apetalum,  criniflo- 
rurn,  cordifolium,  bellidifolium,  deltoides,  barbatum, 
hifpidum,  villofum,  fcabrum,  cmarginatum,  uncina- 
tum,  fpinofum,  tuberofum,  tenuifolium,  dipulaceum, 
craflifolium,  glomeratum,  loreum,  filamentofum,  fal- 
catum,  forficatum,  edule,  bicolorum,  ferratum,  mi- 
cans,  glaucum,  corniculatum,  tortuofum,  pomeridia- 
num,  veruculatum,  papulofum,  pinnatifidum,  roflra- 
tum,  ringed,  dolabriforme,  difforme,  albidum,  lin- 
gueforme,  pugioniforme,  capillare.  Greece,  Cane 
New  Zealand, 

995.  Axzoon. 

Ten  fpecies;  viz.  canarienfe,  hifpanicum,  lanceola- 
tum,  farmentofurn,  paniculatum,  perfoliatum,  glipoides; 
fecundum,  fruticofum,  rigidum.  Spain,  Cape,  Ca¬ 
nary. 

996.  SpiRiEA,  or  Spiked  Willow ,  Dropwort, 

18  fpecies  $  viz.  laevigata,  *  falicifolia,  tomentofa* 

callofa^  ^ 
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callofa,  hypericifolia,  chammdrifolia,  incifa,  crenata, 
argentea,  triloba,  opulifolia,  forbifolia,  aruncus,  *  fili- 
pendula,  *  ulmaria,  lobata,  palmata,  trifoliata,  Eu- 
rope,  N.  America. 

filipendula  *  g.  ]eaves  Interruptedly  winged  ;  leafets  ftrap-fpear- 
(haped,  irregularly  ferrated,  very  fmooth  ;  flowers 
in  tufts. — The  tuberant  pea-lik^  roots  of  this  plant, 
dried  and  reduced  to  powder,  make  a  kind  of  bread, 
which  in  times  of  fcarcity  is  not  to  be  dcfpifed.  Hogs 
are  very  fond  of  them.  When  expanded  and  enlarged 
by  cultivation,  it  is  a  beautiful  addition  to  the  flower- 
garden. 

ulmaria.  *  S*  leaves  interruptedly,  winged  ;  leafets  egg-fliaped, 
double  ferrated,  hoary  underneath  ;  flowers  in  tufts.- — 
The  flowers,  infufed  in  boiling  water,  give  it  a  fine  fla¬ 
vour,  which  rifes  in  diftillation.  Sheep  and  fvvine  eat 
it.  Goats  are  extremely  fond  of  it.  Cow's  and  horfes 
rcfufe  it. 

Order  V.  POLYGYNIA. 

997.  Rosa,  or  Rofe . 

21  fpecies ;  viz.  cglanteria,  *  rubiginofa,  cinnamo- 
mea,  *  arvenfis,  pimpinellifolia,  *  fpinofiflima,  rugo- 
fa,  Carolina,  *  villofa,  finica,  fempervivens,  centifolia, 
galliea,  pumila,  alpina,  canina,  'collina,  indica,  pen- 
dulina,  alba,  multiflora.  Europe,  Perfia,  China,  N. 
America. 

fpinojijji-  *  R.  germens  and  fruitftalks  fmooth  ;  ftem  and  leaf- 

ma.  ftalks  fully  fet  with  ftraight  prickles  ;  leafets  circular, 

fmooth. — The  ripe  fruit  is  eaten  by  children  ;  it  has  a 
grateful  fubacid  tafte.  The  juice  of  it,  diluted  with 
water,  dyes  filk  and  muflin  of  a  peach  colour,  and,  with 
the  addition  of  alum,  a  deep  violet  5  but  it  has  very 
little  effe£t  on  woollen  and  linen.  Its  dwarfifh  growth, 
and  the  Angular  elegance  of  its  little  leaves,  which  re- 
femble  tliofe  cf  the  upland  burnet,  entitle  it  to  a  place 
in  the  flower-garden. 

Canina,  *  R.  germens  and  footftalks  fmooth;  fletn  and  leaf- 
ftalks  prickly. — A  perfumed  water  may  be  diftilled 
from  the  bloflbms.  The  pulp  of  the  berries,  beat  up 
with  fugar,  makes  the  conferve  of  hips  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  difpenfatory.  Mixed  with  wine,  it  is  an  accept¬ 
able  treat  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Several  birds  feed 
upon  the  berries.  The  leaves  of  every  fpecies  of  rofe, 
but  efpecially  of  this,  are  recommended  as  a  fubftitute 
for  tea,  giving  out  a  fine  colour,  a  fub-aftringent  tafte, 
and  a  gratefuldmell,  when  dried,  and  infufed  in  boil¬ 
ing  water.  *It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  fay,  which  are 
fpecies,  and  which  are  varieties  only,  in  this  genus  ; 
fome  think  that  there  are  no  certain  limits  prefcribed 
by  nature.  Various  infers  are  nourilhed  by  the  tf’f- 
ferent  .fpecies;  and  thofe  mofly  prickly  excrefcences 
which  are  frequently  found  upon  the  branches  of  rofes, 
efpecially  upon  the  laft  fpecies,  are  the  habitations  of 
the  cy nips  rofce.  This  excrefcence  was  formerly  in  re¬ 
pute  as  a  medicine,  and  was  kept  in  the  (hops  under  the 
name  of  bedeguar.  An  infufion  of  the  full  blown 
bloflbms  of  all  the  rofes,  efpecially  the  paler  kinds,  is 
purgative  ;  but  the  petals  of  the  red  rofes,  gathered  be¬ 
fore  they  expand,  and  dried,  are  aftringent. 

>  The  rofa  centifolia  is  an  elegant  flower,  common  in 
our  gardens.  Its  fmell  is  very  pleafant  and  almoft 
univerfally  admired ;  its  tafte  bitterifti  and  fubacrid. 
In  diftillation  with  water,  it  yields  a  fmall  portion  of 
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butyraceous  oil,  whole  flavour  exa&ly  refemblcs  that  of 
the  rofes.  This  oil,  and  the  diftilled  water,  are  very 
ufeful  and  agreeable  cordials.  Hoffman  ftrongly  re¬ 
commends  them  as  of  a  Angular  efficacy  for  raifing  the 
ftrength,  cheering  and  recruiting  the  fpirits  and  allay¬ 
ing  pain  *,  which  they  perform  without  raifing  any  heat 
in  the  conftitution,  rather  abating  it  when  inordinate. 
Damafk  rofes,  befides  their  cordial  aromatic  virtue, 
which  refides  in  their  volatile  parts,  have  a  mildly  pur¬ 
gative  one,  which  remains  entire  in  the  decoflion  left 
after  the  diftillation  ;  this  with  a  proper  quantity  of  fu¬ 
gar  forms  an  agreeable  laxative  fyrup,  which  has  long 
kept  its  place  in  the  fhops. 

The  rofa  galliea  has  very  little  of  the  fragrance  of 
the  foregoing  pale  fort,  and  inftead  of  its  purgative 
quality,  a  mild  gratefully  aftringent  one,  efpecially  be-  . 
fore  the  flower  has  opened  :  this  is  confiderably  impro¬ 
ved  by  hafty  exficcation  ;  but  both  the  aftringency  and 
colour  are  improved  by  flow  drying.  In  the  (hops 
there  are  prepared  a  conferve,  an  infufion,  a  honey,  and 
a  fyrup  of  this  flower. 

998.  Rubus,  or  Rafpberry. 

20  fpecies ;  viz.  *  idaeus,  occidentalis,  hifpidus, 
parvifolius,  jamaicenfis,  triphyllus,  *  csefius,  *  frutico- 
fus,  canadenfis,  odoratus,  moluccanus,  palmatus,  villo- 
fus,  incifus,  japonicus,  trifidus,  *  faxatilis,  *  ardlicus, 

*  chamaemorus,  dalibarda.  North  Europe,  Afia,  A- 
merica. 

*  R.  leaves  winged  with  five  or  three  leafets,  ftem  id  ecus. 
prickly  ;  leaf-ftalk  channelled. — The  fruit  of  this  plant 

is  extremely  grateful  as  nature  prefents  it,  but  made 
into  a  fweatmeat  with  fugar,  or  fermented  with  wine, 
the  flavour  is  improved.  It  is  fragrant,  fubacid,  and 
cooling.  It  diflolves  the  tartarous  concretions  of  the 
teeth  ;  but  for  this  purpofe  it  is  inferior  to  the  ftrawberry. 

The  white  berries  are  fweeter  than  the  red,  but  they 
are  generally  contaminated  by  infers.  The  frelh  leaves 
are  the  favourite  food  of  kids. 

*  R.  leaves  winged  with  three  or  five  leafets ;  ftem  and  fruticoju s 
leaf-ftalks  prickly  ;  panicle  oblong. — The  berries  when 

ripe  are  black,  and  do  not  eat  amifs  with  wine.  The 
green  twigs  are  of  great  ufe  in  dyeing  woollen,  filk,  and 
mohair  black.  Cows  and  horfes  eat  it.  Sheep  are  not 
fond  of  it.  Silk  worms  will  fometimes  feed  upon  the 
leaves  in  defeft  of  thofe  of  the  mulberry. 

*  R.  leaves  Ample,  lobed  ;  ftem  without  prickles,  with  cJiatnamQ 
one  flower  ;  male  and  female  flowers  on  different  plants.  rus% 
—The  berries  are  not  unpleafant,  and  held  to  be  an 
excellent  antifcorbutic.  The  Norwegians  pack  them 

up  in  wooden  veffels  and  fend  them  to  Stockholm, 
where  they  are  ferved  up  in  defierts  or  made  into  tarts. 

The  Laplanders  bury  them  under  the  fnow,  and  thus 
preferve  them  frefh  from  one  year  to  another.  They 
bruife  and  eat  them  with  the  milk  of  the  rein  deer. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  alfo  they  are  fometimes 
brought  to  table  with  the  deflert. 

999.  Fragaria,  or  Strawberry. 

Three  fpecies ;  viz.  *  vefca,  monophylla,  *  fterilis. 

North  of  Europe,  America. 

*  F.  leaves  three  together  ;  runners  creeping. — The^A^ 
berries  eaten  either  alone  or  with  fugar,  or  with  milk, 

are  univerfally  efteemed  a  nioft  delicious  fruit.  They 
are  grateful,  cooling,  fubacid,  juicy,  and  have  a  de¬ 
lightful  fmell.  Taken  in  large  quantities,  they  feldom 

difagree 
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di (agree  with  the  ftomacb.  They  promote  perfpiration, 
impart  a  violent  fcent  to  the  urine,  and  dilTolve  the  tar¬ 
tar  o  us  incruftations  upon  the  teeth.  People  affli6ted 
with  the  gout  or  (lone,  have  found  great  relief  from 
ufing  them  largely.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  aftringent. 
Sheep  and  goats  eat  it.  Cows  are  not  fond  of  it. 
Horfes  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

IOOO.  Potentilla,  or  Cinquefoil . 

3  i  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  fruticofa,  *  anferina,  feracea,  mul- 
tifida,  fragarioides,  *  rupeftris,  bifurca,  pimpinelloides, 
penfylvanica,  fupina,  re<fta,  argentea,  intermedia,  hirta, 
ilipularis,  opaca,  *  verna,  *  aurea,  aflracanica,  cana- 
denfis,  *alba,  caulefcens,  elufiana,  nitida,  valderia, 
*  reptans,  monfpelienfis,  norvegica,  nivea,  grandiflora, 
fubacaulis.  Europe,  North  America. 
ruticofa,  *  P.  leaves  winged,  ftem-lhrub-like. — The  beautiful 
appearance  of  its  numerous  flowers  has  gained  it  ad¬ 
mittance  into  gardens.  Befoms  are  made  of  it.  Cows 
horfes,  goats,  and  (beep  eat  it.  Swine  refufe  it. 
nferina .  *  P.  leaves  winged,  ferrated  ;  flem  creeping  ;  fruit- 
(ialks  with  one  flower. — The  leaves  are  mildly  aftrin- 
gent.  Dried  and  powdered  they  have  been  given  with 
fuccefs  in  agues.  The  ufual  dofe  is  a  meal  fpoonful  of 
the  powder  every  three  hours  between  the  fits.  The 
roots  in  the  winter  time  eat  like  parfnips.  Swine  are 
fond  of  them.  Cows,  horfes,  goats,  and  fwine  eat  it. 
Sheep  refufe  it. 

eptans.  *  P.  leafets  five  together,  flem  creeping ;  fruit-ftalks 
one-flowered. — The  red  cortical  part  of  the  root  is 
mildly  aftringent  and  antifeptic.  A  decoction  of  it  is 
a  good  gargle  for  loofe  teeth  and  fpongy  gums.  Horfes, 
cows,  goats,  and  (heep,  eat  it. 

i  oo  i.  Torment  ill  a,  or  TormentiL 
Two  fpecies.;  viz.  eredla,  *  reptans.  Europe. — 

The  tormentil  is  found  wild  in  woods  and  on  com¬ 
mons;  it  has  long  (lender  (talks,  with  ufually  feven 
long  narrow  leaves  at  a  joint ;  the  root  is  for  the  mod 
part  crooked  and  knotty,  of  a  blackifh  colour  in  the 
outfide,  and  reddfth  within.  This  root  has  an  auftere 
ftyptic  tafte,  accompanied  with  a  flight  kind  of  aroma¬ 
tic  flavour ;  it  is  one  of  the  mod  agreeable  and  ef¬ 
ficacious  of  the  vegetable  aftringents,  and  is  employed 
with  good  effedt  in  all  cafes  where  medicines  of  this 
clals  are  proper.  It  is  more  ufed  both  in  extempo- 
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raneous  prefcription,  and  officinal  compofition,  than 
any  of  the  other  ftrong  vegetable  aftringents.  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  two  compound  powders  of  chalk. 

A  tindlure  made  from  it  with  redlified  fpirit,  poffeffes 
the  wThole  aftringency  and  flavour  of  the  root,  and  lofes 
nothing  of  either  in  infpiffating. 

1002.  Geum,  or  Avens ,  Herb-hennet .  * 

Eight  fpecies;  viz.  virginianum,  *urbanum,  cana- 
denfe,  japonica,  *  rivale,  hybridum,  montanum,  rep¬ 
tans.  Europe,  North  America. 

*  G.  flowers  upright ;  fruit  globular,  woolly  ;  awns  urbanum . 
hooked,  bare  ;  root-leaves  lyrc-lhaped  ;  ftem-leaves  in 

threes — The  roots  gathered  in  the  fpring  before  the 
flem  grows  up,  and  put  into  ale,  give  it  a  pleafant  fla¬ 
vour,  and  prevent  its  growing  four.  Infufed  in  wine  it  is 
a  good  ftomachic.  Its  tafte  is  mildly  auftere  and  aroma¬ 
tic,  efpecially  when  it  grows  in  a  warm  dry  fituation  ; 
but  in  ftiady  and  moift  places  it  has  little  virtue.  Cows, 
goats,  (beep,  and  fwine,  eat  it. 

*  G.  flowers  nodding,  fruit  oblong;  awns  feathered, rivale, 
twilled  ;  petals  blunt,  round,  wedge-lhaped  ;  leaves 
winged.— -The  powdered  root  will  cure  tertian  agues, 

and  is  daily  ufed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  Canadians. 

Sheep  and  goats  eat  it.  Cows,  horfes,  and  fwine  are 
not  fond  of  it.  It  is  made  ufe  of  to  cure  ropy  malt 
liquor. 

1003.DRYAS. 

Three  fp  ecies  y  viz.  anemonoides,  geoides,  *  o£lope- 
tala.  Alps'  of  Europe,  Kamtfchatka. 

1004.  Comarum,  or  MarJh-cinquefoiL 
One  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  paluftre.  Europe. 

*  C.  leaves  winged,  petals  fmaller  than  the  calyx. paluflre* 
The  roots  dyes  a  dirty  red.  The  Iri(h  rub  their  milking 

pails  with  it,  and  it  makes  the  milk  appear  thicker  and 
richer.  Goats  eat  it.  Cows  and  (heep  are  not  fond  of 
it.  Horfes  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

1005.  Calycanthus,  or  Carolina  * III f pice . 

Two  fpecies  y  viz.  floridus,  praecox.  Carolina,  Flo¬ 
rida,  Japan. 

In  the  clafs  Icofandria  are 

39  Genera,  including  346  Species,  of  which  42  are 
found  in  Britain. 


CLASSIS  XIII. 

POLYANDRIA  (c). 

Ordo  I.  MONOGYNIA. 


CLASS  XIII. 

POLYANDRIA. 

Order  I.  MONOGYNIA 


S eft.  I.  Monopet alu  Se£l.  I.  One-petaled . 

1054.  Swartzia.  Cal.  4-partitus.  Petalum  pla-  S.  Cal.  4-partite.  A  flat  lateral  petal.  Legumi- 
num  laterale.  Legumen.  nous. 

loo  6. 


(c)  The  flowers  of  this  clafs  have,  as  its  title  implies,  many  ftamens,  that  is  from  20  to  1000  or  more;  fo  that  it 
is  unneceffary  to  attempt  to  count  them  farther,  than  to  be  fatisfied  that  they  amount  to  20  or  upwards.  The 

ftamens 
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1006.  Marcgravia.  Cal.  6-phyllus,  imbricato. 
Cor.  i-petala,  claufa.  Bacca  multilocularis. 

1007.  Ternstroemia.  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor.  ro- 
tata,  limbo  campanulato,  5-partito.  Bacca  exfucca, 
bilocularis. 

Seft.  II.  Tripet ali. 

'  1008.  Trilix.  Cal.  3-phyllus.  Bacca  5-loculari?, 
polyfperma. 

f  Sterbeckia  lateriflora.  Tetracerce  nonnullce \ 

Se£l.  III.  Tetrapetali . 

1023.  Mammea.  Cal.  2-phyllus.  Bacca  i-locu- 
I.aris.  Sem.  callofa. 

*  1015.  Pap  aver.  Cal.  2-phyllus.  Capf.  i-locul. 
coronata. 

*  1014.  ChelIDONJUIVI.  Cal.  2-phyllus.  Siliqua. 
.1022.  Sparrmania.  Cal.  4-phyllus.  Capf.  pen ta- 

gona  quinque-locularis,  loculis  difpermis. 

1 010.  Capparis.  Cal.  4-phyllus,  Bacca  pedicel- 
lata,  corticofa. 

*  1014.  Act^sa.  Cal.  4-phyllus.  Bacca  i-locularis. 
Sem.  gemino  ordine. 

1026.  Calophyllum.  Cal.  4-phyllus.  Drupa 
glpbofa.  Nucleus  fubglobofus. 

1025.  Grias.  Cal.  4-fidus.  Drupa  i-fperma. 
Nucleus  8-fulcatus. 

Valleajlepularis.  Leg  not  is  elliptica.  Cleome  cheleflonia^ 
felina.  Tetracera  nitida . 

Se£I.  IV.  Pentapetali . 

1044.  Sterbeckia.  Capf.  cylindracea  corticofa. 
Semina  imbricata  in  pulpa  nidulantia. 

1043.  Loasa.  Capf.  femi-infera,  i-locularis,  femi- 
trivalvis,  polyfperma. 

1042.  Mentzelia.  Capf.  infera,  i-locularis,  3- 
valvis,  polyfperma. 

1050.  Bonnetia.  Capf,  fupera,  3-locularis,  3-val- 
vis,  polyfperma.  Cal.  5-partitus. 

1049.  Vallea.  Capf.  fupera,  4  f.  5-angularis,  uni- 
locularis,  polyfperma, 

1036.  Legnotis.  Capf.  fupera,  3-locularis,  3-val- 
vis.  Sem.  folitaria.  Cal.  5-fidus. 

1046.  Freziera.  Bacca  exfucca,  3-locularis.  Cal. 
5-phyllus. 

1034.  Marila.  Capf.  4-loculariSj  4-valvis,  poly¬ 
fperma.  Cal.  5-phyllus. 

*  1048.  Cistus.  Capf.  fubrotunda.  Cal.  5-phyllus, 
foliola  2  minora, 

1038.  Lemniscia.  Pericarp.  5-loculare.  Cal.  5- 
dentat.  Ne&arium  cyathiforme. 

1052.  Chorchorus.  Capf.  fub-5-l ocularis.  Cal. 
5-phyllus,  longitudine  corollae,  deciduus. 

1018,  Sarracenia.  Capf.  5-locularis.  Stigma  cly- 
peatum.  Cal.  exter.  3-phyllus,  fuper.  5-phyllus. 
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M.  Cal.  6-leaved,  tiled.  Cor.  x-petalcd,  clofed. 

Berry  many-celled. 

T.  Cal.  5-partite.  Cor.  wheel-limped,  with  a  bell'* 

(haped  border,  5-partite.  J)ry,  2:celled  berry. 

Se6l.  II.  Three-pet  aled. 

X.  CrI.  3-leaved.  Berry  5-celled,  many-feeded. 


Se£l.  III.  Tour-pet  aled. 

M.  Cal.  2-leaved.  Berry  1 -celled.  Seeds  callous# 

*  P.  Cal  2-leaved.  Capf.  I  celled,  crowned. 

*  C.  Cal.  2-leaved.  A  long  pod. 

S.  Cal.  4-leaved.  Capf.  a  5-celled  pentagon,  2  feeds 
in  each  cell. 

C.  Cal.  4-leaved.  Berry  pedicled,  i.  e.  with  a  foot- 
ftalk,  bark-like. 

*  A.  Cal.  4-leaved.  Berry  i-celled.  Seeds  in. a  double 
row. 

C.  Cal.  4-leaved.  Globular  drupe.  Kernel  nearly 
globular. 

G.  Cal.  4-cleft.  Drupe  i-feeded.  Kernel  8-furrewed. 


Se&.  IV.  live-pet  ale  d. 

S.  Capf.  cylindrical,  bark-like.  Seeds  tiled,  difper- 
Fed  in  the  pulp. 

L.  Capf.  half-inferior,  1 -celled,  half  3-valved,  many- 
,feeded. 

M.  Capf.  inferior,  i-celled,  3-valved,  many-feeded. 

B,  Capf.  fuperior,  3-celled,  3-valved,  many-feeded. 
■Cal.  5-parted. 

V.  Capf.  fuperior,  4  or  5-angular,  I -celled,  many- 
feeded. 

L.  Capf.  fuperior,  3-celled,  3-valved.  Seeds  foli- 
tary.  Cal,  5-cleft. 

F.  Berry  dry,  3-celled.  Cal.  5-leaved, 

M.  Capf.  4-celled,  4-valved,  many-feeded.  Cal. 
5 -leaved. 

*  C.  Capf.  nearly  round.  Cal.  5-leaved,  2  leafets 
fmall. 

L.  Pericarp.  5-celled.  Cal.  5-toothed.  Ne&ary 
glafs-fhaped. 

C.  Pericarp.  5-celled.  Cal.  5-leaved,  of  the  length 
of  the  corolla,  deciduous. 

S.  Capf.  5-ce]led.  Stigma  foield-like.  Cal.  ex¬ 
terior  3-leaved,  fuperior  5-leaved. 

1028. 


flamens  (land  upon  the  receptacle.  If  the  exa&  fituation  of  the  ftamens  may  be  readily  perceived  by  carefully 
and  flowly  pulling  off  the  petals  and  fegments  of  the  calyx,  if  the  ftamens  remain  in  their  place  they  may  then 
be  conlidered  as  growing  upon  the  receptacle.  Very  many  plants  of  this  clafs  are  poifonous. 
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*  1028.  TlLTA.  Capf.  5-locul.  coriacea,  i-fperma. 
Cal.  deciduus. 

1022.  Aubletia.  Capf.  echinata,  io-locularis, 
polyfperma.  Cal.  coloratus. 

1024.  Ochna.  Baccce  5,  In  receptaculo  carnofo. 
Petala  unguibus  elongatis. 

1039.  AsciuM.  Bacca  unilocularis,  polyfperma. 
Cal.  5-phyllus. 

1031.  Grewia.  Drupa  4-luba,  4-locularis.  Cal. 
5  phyllus. 

1017.  MuntINGIA.  Bacca  5-locularis,  umbilicata. 
CaL  partitus. 

1035.  Ei**ocaRPUS.  Drupa  nuce  crifpa.  Petala 
lacera. 

1033.  MlCROCOS.  Drupa  nuce  triloculari.  Petala 
linearia. 

\  Delphinium  confolida.  Ajacis.  Aconiti.  Lcetia  comp  lei  a  t 
Se£t.  V.  Hexapetali. 

1016.  ARGEMONE.  Cal.  3-phyllus.  Capf.  i-locU- 
laris,  femivalvis. 

1045.  Lagerstroemia.  Cal.  6-fidus.  Stam.  6, 
exteriora  majora.  Capf.  6-locul.  polyfperma. 

1041.  Alangium.  Cal.  6-10-dentatus,  fuperus. 
Petala  6,  f.  10.  Bacca  corticofa,  2-3-fperma. 

1047.  TlIEA.  Cal.  5  f.  6-pbyllus.  Petala  6  f,  9. 
Capf.  3-locularis.  Sem.  folitaria. 

1040.  Lecythos.  Cal.  6-pbyllus.  Stam.  ne&ario 
lingulato  connata.  Capf.  circumfcifla. 

f  Ternftrcemia  meridionalis . 

I 

Se£l.  VI.  OBopetali • 

1012.  Sanguinaria.  Cal.  2-phyllus.  Capf.  2- 
valvis,  polyfperma. 

Se£t.  VII.  Enneapetali . 

1013.  Podophyllum.  Cal.  2-phyllus.  Capf.  2- 
valvis,  polyfperma. 

Se£L  VIII.  Decapetali. 

1020.  Bixa.  Cal.  5-dentatus.  Cor.  5-petala,  du¬ 
plex.  Capf.  2-valvis. 

Alangium  deecipetalum . 

Se£t.  IX.  Poly  pet ali. 

*  10x9.  Nymphea.  Bacca  multilocul.  corticofa.  Cal* 
magnus. 

Se&.  X.  Apetalu 

1051.  Prockia.  Cal.  3-phyllus.  Peric.  5-locu- 
lare. 

1032.  IVEerua.  Cal.  4-fidus,  tubo  ne&arifero.  Pe¬ 
ric.  pedicellatum. 

1009.  Budia.  Cal.  4  f.  9-partitus.  Pericap*  uni- 
loculare,  polyfpermum. 

1021.  Sloanea.  Cal.  5-9-fidus,  Peric.  echinatum, 
3-6-loculare,  3- 6-valve.  Semina  arillata. 

Vol.  IV.  Part  I. 
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*  T.  Capf.  5  celled,  leather-like,  i-feeded.  Cal.  de¬ 
ciduous. 

A.  Capf.  prickly,  io-celled,  many-feeded.  CaL 
coloured. 

O.  Berries  5,  in  a  flelhy  receptacle.  Petals  with 
long  claws. 

A.  Berry  i-celled,  many-feeded.  Cal.  5-leaved. 

G.  Drupe  4-lobed,  4-celled.  Capf.  5-leaved. 

M.  Berry  5-celled,  dimpled.  Cal.  parted. 

E.  Drupe  with  a  curled  nut.  Petals  ragged. 

M,  Drupe  with  a  3  celled  nut.  Petals  flrap-fbaped. 


Se£t.  V.  Six-petaled. 

A.  Cal.  3-leaved.  Capf.  i-celled,  half-valved. 

L.  Cal.  6-cleft.  Outers  flamens  greater.  Capf.  6- 
celled,  many-feeded* 

A.  CaL  6  to  10-tootbed,  fuperior*  Petals  6  or  10, 
Berry  barklike,  2-3-feeded. 

T.  CaL  5  or  6-leaved.  Petals  6  or  9.  Capf.  3* 
celled.  Seeds  folitary. 

L.  CaL  6-leaved,  Stamens  united  at  the  bafe  to  a 
tongue-lhaped  nedlary.  Capf.  cut  round* 


Se<5h  VI.  Eight-pet aled* 

S.  CaL  2-leaved.  Capf.  2-  valved,  many-feeded. 

Se£l.  VII.  Nine-petaled. 

P.  Cal,  2-leaved.  Capf.  2-valved,  many-feeded. 

Se£t.  VIII.  Ten-petaled . 

B.  CaL  5-toothed*  Cor.  5-petaled,  double,  Capf. 
2-valved. 


Se£t.  IX.  Many-petaled . 

*  N.  Berry  many-celled,  barklike.  CaL  large. 

Se£L  X.  No  petals. 

P.  Cal.  3-leaved.  Peric.  5-celled. 

M.  cal.  4-cleft,  with  a  boney-bearing  tube.  Peric, 
pedicled. 

L.  CaL  4  or  9-parted.  Seed-vefiel  i-celled,  many- 
fefcded. 

S.  CaL  5-9-cleft.  Seed-veffel  prickly,  3-6-celled, 
3-6-valved.  Seeds  coated. 

C  c  1030* 
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1030.  Ryakia.  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Pericarp,  unilo- 
culare,  polyfpermum.  Semina  arillata. 

1029.  Ljetia.  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Peric.  i-loculare, 
3 -valve,  polyfpermum. 

1053.  Seguieria.  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Peric.  i-fper- 
mum,  alatum. 

Cratava  tnarmelos ,  tetracera  farmentofa . 

Ordo  II.  DIGYNIA. 

1057.  Fothergilla.  Cal.  integerrimus.  Cor. 
nulla.  Capf.  2-locularis.  Sem.  bina. 

1056.  Curatella.  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Cor.  4-petala. 
Capf.  2-partita,  2-fperma. 

1055.  Pjeonia.  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Cor.  5-petala. 
Capf.  polyfperma.  Sem.  colorata. 

1058.  Trichocarpus.  Cal.  4  f.  5 -partitas.  Cor. 
O.  Capf.  fetoia,  polyfperma. 

1059.  Lacis.  Cal.  o.  Cor.  o.  Capf.  2-valvis,  poly¬ 
fperma. 

« #  Tetracera  lee  vis. 

Ordo  III.  TRIGYNIA. 

*  1061.  Delphinium.  Cal.  nullus.  Cor.  5-petala, 
fupremo  petalo  cornuto.  Ne&ar.^  2-fidum,  feflile. 

1062.  Aconitum.  Cal.  nullus.  Cor.  5-petala, 
fupremo  galeato.  Ne&ar.  2-pedicellata. 

1060.  Homalium.  Cal.  6-7-partitus.  Cor.  6-7- 
petala.  Stamina  per  tria  aggregata. 

Refeda  luteola .  Corchorus  ajluans . 

Ordo  IV.  TETRAGYNIA. 

1063.  WiNTERA.  Cal.  integer.  Cor.  6-petala. 
Baccae4,  4-fpermae. 

1067.  Cimicifuga.  Cal.  4-phyllus.  Cor.  ne&a- 
riis  4,  urceolatis.  Capf.  4.  Sem.  fquamofa. 

1066.  Wahlbomia.  Cal.  4'phyllus.  Cor.  4-pe- 
tala.  Peric.  4-roftrata. 

1064.  Tetracera.  Cal.  6-phyllus.  Capf.  4,  mo- 
nofpermae.  Stamina  dilatata  utrinque  antherifera. 

1065.  Caryocar.  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor.  5-petala. 
Drupa  nucibus  4. 

Ordo  V.  PENTAGYNIA. 

*  1068.  Aquilegia.  Cal.  nullus.  Cor.  5-petala. 
Nedhria  5.  inferne  cornuta. 

1069.  Nigella.  Cal.  nullus.  Cor.  5-petala.  Nec¬ 
tar.  8,  fuperne  2-Jabiata. 

1070.  Reaumuria.  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Cor.  5-pe¬ 
tala,  nedtariis  10,  adnatis,  cilia tis.  Capf.  5-locularis, 
polyfperma. 

Aconita  et  Delphinia  nonnulla . 

*  Ordo  VI.  POLYGYNIA. 

1091.  Hydrastis.  Cal.  nullus,  Cor.  3*petala. 
Bacca  compofita  acinis  i-fpermis. 


A  N  Y. 

R.  Cal.  5-leaved, 
ed  ;  feeds  coated. 

L.  Cal.  5-leaved, 
many-feeded. 

S.  Cal,  5-leaved. 


Polyandry 

Seed-vefTel  I -celled,  many-feed- 
Seed-veffel  i-celled,  3-valved, 
Seed-veffel  i-feeded,  winged. 


Order  II.  DIGYNIA. 

F.  Cal.  entire.  No  cor.  Capf.  2-celled.  Seeds  2. 

C.  Cal.  5-leaved.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Capf.  2-parted, 
2-feeded. 

P.  Cal.  5-leaved.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Capf.  many- 
feeded.  Seeds  coloured. 

T.  Cal.  4  or  5-parted.  No  cor.  Capf.  briflly, 
many-feeded. 

L.  No  cal.  No  cor.  Capf.  2-valved,  many-feeded* 


Order  III.  TRIGYNIA. 

*  D.  No  cal.  Cor.  5-petaled,  the  lafl  petal  horn- 
fhaped.  Nedlary  2-cleft,  fitting. 

A.  No.  cal.  Cor.  5-petaled,  the  lafl;  helmet-fhaped. 
Nedlar.  2-pedicled. 

H.  Cal.  6-7-partite.  Cor.  6-7-petaled.  Stamens 
incorporated  by  threes. 


Order  IV.  TETRAGYNIA. 

W.  Cal.  entire.  Cor.  6-petaled.  Berries  4,  4-feed- 
ed. 

C.  Cal.  4-leaved.  Cor.  with  4  pitcher-fhaped  nec¬ 
taries.  Capf.  4.  Seeds  fcaly. 

W.  Cal.  4-leaved.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Seed-veflels 
4-beaked. 

T.  Cal.  6-leaved.  Capf.  4,  i-feeded.  Stamens  di¬ 
lated  on  both  fides  bearing  the  anthers. 

C.  Cal.  5-parted.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Drupe  with  4 
nuts. 

Order  V.  PENTAGYNIA. 

*  A.  No  cal.  Cor.  5-pctaled.  Nedlaries  5,  horned 
beneath. 

N.  No  cal.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Nedlaries  8,  two-lip- 
-ped  above. 

R.  Cal.  5-leaved.  Cor.  5-petaled,  with  10  ne&aries 
connected,  fringed.  Capf.  5-celled,  many-feeded. 


Order  VI.  POLYGYNIA. 

H.  No  cal.  Cor.  3-petaled.  Berry  compound  with 
1-feeded  granulations. 

1082. 
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1082.  ATRAGEtfE.  Cal.  nullus.  Cor.  4-petala,  ma¬ 
jor  ;  interior  polypetala.  Sem.  plurima,  criltata. 

*  1083.  Clematis.  Cal.  nullus.  Cor.  4-petala. 

Sem.  plurima  ariftata. 

*  1084.  Thalictrum.  Cal.  nullus.  Cor.  4  5-peta- 
la.  Sem.  plurima,  fubmutica,  nuda. 

1088.  Isopyrum.  Cal.  nullus.  Cor.  5-petala, 

decidua.  Neftaria  5.  Capf.  polyfpermae. 

*  1089.  Helleborus.  Cal.  nullus.  Cor.  5-petala, 
perfiftens.  Ne£taria  plura.  Capf.  polyfpermae. 

*  1090.  CaltHA.  Cal.  nullus.  Cor.  5-petala.  Capf. 
plurimae.  Ne&aria  nulla. 

*  1081.  Anemone.  Cal.  nullus.  Cor.  6-petala.  Sem.' 
plurima. 

1076.  Miciielia.  Cal.  truncatus.  Cor.  8-petala» 
Baccoe  4-fpermae,  glomeratse. 

*  1087.  Trollius.  Cal.  nullus.  Cor.  14-petala. 
Ne&aria  linearia.  Capf.  polyfpermae. 

1079.  Xylopia.  Cal.  3-phyllus.  Cor.  6-petala* 
Capf.  1  f.  2-fpermse,  in  receptaculo  haemifpherico. 

1080.  Unona.  Cal.  3-phyllus.  Cor.  6-petala. 
Baccae  moniliformes,  2-fpermafe,  in  receptaculo  haemi- 
fpherico. 

1077.  Uvaria.  Cal.  3-phyllus.  Cor.  6-petala. 
Baccse  polyfpermae,  recept.  longo  affixae. 

1078.  Annona.  Cal.  3-phyllus.  Cor.  6-petala. 
Bacca  cortice  imbricato  polyfperma. 

1073.  Eiriodendrum.  Cal.  3-phyllus.  Cor.  6- 
petala.  Samarse  plurimae,  lanceolatae,  imbricatae. 

1074.  Magnolia.  Cal.  3-phyllus.  Cor.  9-petala. 
Capf.  glomeratae,  2-valves.  Sem.  pendula. 

1075.  Nelumbium.  Cal.  4-5-phyllus.  Cor.  poly¬ 
petala.  Nuces  monofpermae,  receptaculo  immerfae. 

1071.  Dillenia.  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Cor.  5-petala* 
Sem.  plurima.  Petala  ungue  ne&arifero. 

1080.  Ranunculus.  Cal.  5-phyllus*  Cor.  5-pe¬ 
tala.  Sem.  plurima,  petala  ungue  nedlarifero. 

1072.  Illicium.  Cal.  6*phyllus.  Pet.  27.  Capf. 
i-fperma,  in  orbem. 

*  1085.  Adonis.  Cal.  5-phyllus*  Cor.  5  f.  10-pe- 
tala.  Sem.  plurima,  angulata,  corticata. 

Nigeilce  nonnuUce . 


ANY. 

A.  No.  cal.  Cor.  4-petaled,  large  ;  within,  many- 
petaled.  Seeds  many,  crefted. 

*  C*  No  cal*  Cor.  4-petaled.  Seeds  many,  awned. 

*  T.  No  cal.  Cor.  4-5-petaled.  Seeds  many,  nearly 
awnlefs,  naked. 

*  I.  No  cal*  Cor.  5-petaled,  deciduous.  Ne&aries  5. 
Capf.  many-feeded. 

*  H.  No  cal.  Cor.  5-petaled,  permanent.  Nedtaries 
feveral.  Capf.  many-feeded. 

*  C.  No  cal.  Cor.  5-petaled*  Capf*  many.  Nedla* 
ries  none. 

*  A.  No  cal.  Cor.  6-petaled.  Seeds  many. 

M.  Cal.  truncated.  Cor.  8-petaled.  Berries  4- 
feeded,  congregated. 

*  T.  No  cal.  Cor.  14  petals.  Nett,  ftrap-ffiaped, 
Capf.  many-feeded. 

X.  Cal.  3-leaved.  Cor.  6-petaled.  Capf.  one  or 
2-feeded,  in  a  hemifpherical  receptacle. 

U.  Cal.  3-leaved.  Cor.  6-petaled.  Berries  brace- 
let-ffiaped,  2-feeded,  in  a  hemifpherical  receptacle. 

U.  Cal.  3-leaved.  Cor.  6-petaled.  Berries  many- 
feeded,  affixed  to  a  long  receptacle. 

A.  Cal.  3 -leaved.  Cor*  6-petaled.  Berry  many- 
feeded  with  a  tiled  bark. 

L.  Cal.  3-leaved*  Cor.  6-petaled.  Seed-vefTek 
many,  fpear-fhaped,  tiled. 

M.  Cal.  3-leaved.  Cor.  9-petaled.  Capf.  congre¬ 
gated,  2-valved.  Seeds  pendulous. 

N.  Cal  4-5-leaved.  Cor.  many-petaled.  Nuts  one- 
feeded,  immerfed  in  the  receptacle. 

D.  Cal.  5-leaved.  Cor.  5-petaled*  Seeds  many* 
Petals  with  a  honey-bearing  claw. 

*  R.  Cal.  5-leaved.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Seeds  many. 
Petals  with  a  honey-bearing-claw. 

I.  Cal.  6-leaved.  Petals  27.  Capf.  I-feeded,  in  a 
circle. 

*  A.  Cal.  5-leaved.  Cor.  5  or  10-petaled.  Seeds 
many,  angled,  bark-like* 


Order  I.  MONOGYNIA. 

1006.  Marcgravia* 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  umbellata,  coriacea*  Weft  In¬ 
dies. 

1007.  Ternstroemia. 

Five  fpecies  •,  viz.  meridionalis,  elliptica,  pun&ata, 
japonica,  dentata.  Jap.  W.  Ind.  Guiana. 

1008.  Trilix. 

One  fpecies  5  viz.  lutea.  Carthagena. 

1009.  Ludia. 

Three  fpecies ;  viz.  heterophylla,  myrtifolia,  feffili- 
ilora.  Ifle  of  Mauritius. 

1010.  CAPPARIS,  or  Caper-bujh, 

30  fpecies ;  viz.  fpinofa,  ovata,  aegyptia,  tomentofa, 
acuminata,  zeylanica  horrida,  erythrocarpos,  fepiara, 


citrifolia,  corytnbofa,  mariana,  pandiiriformis,  badduc- 
ca,  torulofa,  longi folia,  frondofa,  ferruginea,  grandis* 
jamaicenfis,  odoratiffima,  verrucofa,  ampliffima,  cyno- 
phallophora,  faligna,  pulcherrima,  tenuililiqua,  linea¬ 
ris,  breynia,  haftata.  S.  Europe,  Eaft  and  Weft  In¬ 
dies,  South  America.— The  buffi  of  the  capparis fpi¬ 
nofa  is  a  low  prickly  buffi,  found  wild  in  Italy  and 
other  countries ;  it  is  raifed  with  us  by  fowing  the  feeds 
upon  old  walls,  where  they  take  root  between  the 
bricks,  and  endure  for  many  years.  The  bark  of  the 
root  is  pretty  thick,  of  an  affi-colour,  wdth  feveral  tranf- 
verfe' wrinkles  on  the  furface  ;  cut  in  dices  and  laid  to 
dry,  it  rolls  up  into  quills.  This  bark  has  a  bitteriffi 
acrid  tafte  ;  it  is  reckoned  aperient  and  diuretic,  and 
recommended  in  feveral  chronic  diforders  for  opening 
obftru£Hons  of  the  vifcera.  The  buds  pickled  with 
vinegar,  &c.  are  ufed  at  table.  They  are  fuppofed  to 
C  c  2  excite 
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excite  appetite  and  promote  digeftion  ;  and  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  ufeful,  as  detergents  and  aperients,  in  obdruc- 
tions  of  the  liver  and  fpleen.  Their  tade  and  virtues 
depend  more  upon  the  faline  matter  introduced  into 
them,  than  on  the  caper  buds. 

1 01 1.  AcTJEA,  or  Herb-chri/lopher. 

Three  fpecies  )  viz.  *fpicata,  racemofa,  japonica. 
Europe,  N.  Amer.  Japan. 

fpicata,  *  A.  bunch  egg-fhaped  ;  fruit  berry-like. — The  plant 
is  a  powerful  repellent.  The  root  is  ufeful  in  fome 
nervous  cafes,  but  it  mud  be  adminiftered  with  caution. 
The  berries  are  poifonous  in  a  very  high  degree.  It 
is  faid  that  toads,  allured  by  the  foetid  fmell  of  this 
plant,  refort  to  it  *,  but  it  grows  in  fhady  places,  and 
toads  are  fond  of  damp  and  (hady  fituations.  Sheep 
apd  goats  eat  it.  Cows,  horfes,  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

I O i  2.  Sanguinaria,  or  Puncoon,  Blood-root . 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  canadenfis.  N.  Amer. 

1013.  Podophyllum,  or  DucPs-foot,  or  May-apple . 

Two  fpecies  5  viz.  peltatum,  diphyllum.  North  A- 
merica. 

1014.  Chelidonium,  or  Celandine . 

Five  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  majus,  japonicum,  *  glaucium, 
*  eorniculatum,  *hybridum.  Eur.  Egypt,  Jap. 
majus .  *  C.  frmtftalks  forming  umbels. — This  plant  grows 

Upon  old  walls,  among  rubbifh,  and  in  wade  (hady  pla¬ 
ces.  The  bark  is  of  a  bluifh  green  colour  ;  the  root 
of  a  deep  red  ;  both  contain  a  gold-coloured  juice. 
Their  fmell  is  difagreeable,  the  tafte  fomewhat  bitter- 
ill),  very  acrid,  biting  and  burning  the  mouth  \  the 
root  is  the  mod  acrid.  The  juice  of  celandine  has 
long  been  celebrated  in  diforders  of  the  eyes  ;  but  it 
is  too  (harp,  unlefs  plentifully  diluted,  to  be  applied 
with  fafety  to  that  tender  organ.  It  has  been  fome- 
times  ufed,  and  it  is  faid  with  good  fuccefs,  for  extir¬ 
pating  warts,  cleanfing  old  ulcers,  and  in  cataplafms 
for  the  herpes  miliaris .  This  acrimonious  plant  is 

r^relv  given  internally,  The  virtues  attributed  to  it 
are  thofe  of  a  ftimulating  aperient,  diuretic,  and  fudo- 
rific  :  it  is  particularly  recommended  in  the  (low  kind 
of  jaundice,  where  there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  in  dropfies.  Some  fuppofe  the  root  to  have 
been  Helmont’s  fpecific  in  the  hydrops  afeites .  Half 
a  dram  or  a  dram  of  the  dry  root  is  directed  for  a 
dofe  \  or  an  infufion  in  wine  of  an  ounce  of  the  frefh 
root. 

1015.  PapaVER,  or  Poppy . 

Nine  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  hybridum,  *  argeraone,  alpi- 
num,  nudicaule,  rhoeas,  dubium,  *  fomniferum,  *  cam- 
bricum,  orientale.  Europe.. 

rheeas*  *  P.  capfules  fmooth*  urn  (haped  y  dem  hairy,  many- 
flowered  ;  leaves  wing-cleft,  jagged.- — The  petals  give 
out  a  fine  colour  when  infufed,  and  a  fyrup  prepared 
from  the  infufion  is  kept  in  the  fhops.  It  partakes  in 
a  fmall  degree  of  the  properties  of  opium. 
fomnife -  *  P.  calyx  and  capfules  fmooth  ;  leayes  embracing  the 

rum .  Hem,  jagged.— -Opium  is  the  juice  of  this  plant.  This 

juice  has  of  late  been  collected  by  way  of  experiment, 
by  certain  individuals,  from  poppies  cultivated  in  Great 
Britain,  and  has  been  found  not  inferior  in  quality  to 
that  brought  from  the  warmer  climates.  It  is  obtain- 
ed  by  making  wounds  with  a  fmall  fharp  inflrument  in 
fmooth  capfule  of  the  plant  when  nearly  ripe,  and 
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thereafter  collecting  the  juice  that  exfudes  from  the 
wounds.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  high  price 
of  labour  will  fcarcely  permit  the  rearing  of  Britifh 
opium  to  become  an  important  objeCI  of  agriculture. 

Egypt,  Perfia,  and  Ilindoilan,  have  hitherto  fupplied 
us  with  this  commodity  :  in  thofe  countries  large 
quantities  of  poppies  are  cultivated  for  this  purpofe. 

The  opium  prepared  about  Thebes  in  Egypt,  hence 
named  Thebaic  opium ,  has  been  ufually  efleemed  the 
bed  *,  but  this  is  not  now  diftinguifhed  from  that  col¬ 
lected  in  other  places.  This  juice  is  brought  to  us  in 
cakes  or  loaves  covered  with  leaves  and  other  vegeta¬ 
ble  matters,  to  prevent  their  flicking  together  :  it  is  of 
a  folid  confidence,  yet  fomewhat  foft  and  tenacious,  of 
a  dark  reddifh-brown  colour  in  the  mafs,  and  when  re¬ 
duced  into  powder  yellow  $  of  a  faint  difagreeable  fmell, 
and  a  bitteridi  tade,  accompanied  with  a  pungent  heat 
and  acrimony. 

In  the  province  of  Bahar  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  it  is 
faid,  the  poppy  feeds  are  Town  in  October  or  Novem¬ 
ber,  at  about  eight  inches  didance  *,  and  are  well  wa¬ 
tered  till  the  plants  are  about  half  a  foot  high,  when 
a  compod  of  nitrous  earth,  dung,  and  afhes,  is  fpread. 
over  the  areas  ;  and  a  little  before  the  flowers  appear 
they  are  again  watered  profufely  till  the  capfules  are 
half  grown  :  and  then  the  opium  is  collected  ;  for 
when  fully  ripe  they  yield  little  juice.  Two  longitu¬ 
dinal  incifions,  from  below  upwards,  without  penetrat¬ 
ing  the  cavity,  are  made  at  funfet  for  three  or  four  fuc- 
ceflive  evenings  5  and  then  they  are  allowed  to  ripen 
their  feeds.  In  the  morning  the  juice  is  feraped  off 
with  an  iron  fcoop,  and  worked  in  an  earthen  pot,  in 
the  fun’s  heat,  till  it  be  of  a  confidence  to  be  formed 
into  thick  cakes  of  about  four  pounds  weight,  which 
are  covered  over  with  the  leaves  of  poppy  or  tobacco, 
and  dried.  It  is  faid  to  be  adulterated  with  various  un¬ 
known  fubdances,  with  the  extract  of  the  poppy  plant 
procured  hy  boiling,  and  even  with  cow-dung.  It  is 
purified  by  reducing  it  to  a  pulp  with  hot  water,  and 
drongly  prefling  it  while  hot  through  a  linen  cloth 
from  its  impurities.  It  is  then  evaporated  by  a  water- 
bath,  or  other  gentle  heat,  to  its  original  confidence. 

This  extract  is  found  to  contain  a  refin,  a  kind  of 
eflential  oil,  a  principle  of  odour,  an  effential  fait,  and 
a  foapy  extract. 

Opium  has  a  reddidi  brown  colour,  a  ftrong  peculiar 
fmell,  a  tade  at  fird  naufeous  and  bitter,  but  foon  be¬ 
coming  acrid,  with  a  flight  warmth  :  and  it  appears  to 
have  fome  aflringency,  as  a  watery  tin&ure  of  it  forms 
an  ink  with  a  chalybeate  folution. 

The  external  and  internal  effects  of  opium  appear  to 
be.  various  in.  different  confiitutions,  and  in  the  fame  at 
different  times.  By  fome,  when  applied  to  the  tongue* 
the  nofe,  the  eye,  or  any  part  deprived  of  (kin,  it  has 
been  faid  to  ftimulate,  and  to  induce,  in  the  eye  in  par¬ 
ticular,  a  (light  degree  of  rednefs.  But  if  this  effe& 
do  take  place,  it  is  at  the  utmofl  extremely  inconfider- 
able,  particularly  when  compared  with  the  effect  of 
volatile  alkali,  ardent  fpirit,  or  a  variety  of  other  ar¬ 
ticles  applied  to  the.  fame  organ..  And  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  in  a  very  fhort  time  the  fenfibility  of  the 
part  to  which  it  is  applied,  even  when  there,  has  not 
taken  place  the  (lighted  mark  of  preceding  dimulus 
or  inflammation,  is  very  confiderably  dimini(hed.  Some 
allege,  that  when  applied  to  the  flun,  it  allays  pain 
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and  fpafm,  procures  fleep,  and  produces  all  the  other 
falutary  or  dangerous  effects  which  refult  from  its  in¬ 
ternal  ufe  ;  while  others  allege,  that  thus  applied,  it 
lias  little  or  no  effeCt  whatever.  TJjis  variety  proba¬ 
bly  arifes  from  differences  in  the  condition  of  the  fub- 
cutaneous  nerves,  and  of  the  fenfibility  of  the  furface, 
as  being  more  or  lefs  defended.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  when  mixed  with  cauftic,  it  diminifhes  the  pain, 
which  would  otherwife  enfue,  probably  by  deadening 
the  fenfibility  of  the  part.  It  fometimes  allays  the  pain 
from  a  carious  tooth  $  and  a  watery  folution  of  it  has 
been  ufed  in  various  ulcers,  certain  ophthalmias,  and 
virulent  gonorrhoea,  when  pain  and  inflammation  have 
before  that  given  very  great  diftrefs. 

Opium,  when  taken  into  the  ftomach  to  fuch  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  to  have  any  fenfible  effeCt,  gives  rife  to  a  plea- 
fant  ferenity  of  mind,  in  general  proceeding  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  languor  and  drowfmefs.  The  aCtion  of 
the  fanguiferous  fyftem  is  diminifhed,  the  pulfe  be¬ 
coming  for  the  moil  part  fofter,  fuller,  and  flower  than 
it  was  before.  There  often  take  place  fwelling  of  the 
fubcutaneous  veins,  and  fweating  5  both  probably  the 
confequences  of  a  diminution  of  refiftance  at  the  fur- 
face,  from  a  diminution  of  mufcular  aCtion,  as  is  par¬ 
ticularly  exemplified  in  its  effeCt  of  binding  the  belly. 
Opium  taken  into  the  flomach  in  a  large  dofe,  gives 
rife  to  confufion  of  head  and  vertigo.  The  power  of 
all  flimulating  caufes,  as  making  impreflions  on  the 
body,  is  diminiflied  j  and  even  at  times,  and  in  fituations, 
when  a  peifon  would  naturally  be  awake,  fleep  is  irre- 
fiftibly  induced.  In  flill  larger  dofes,  it  aCts  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  narcotic  poifon,  giving  rife,  not 
only  to  vertigo,  headach,  tremours,  and  delirium,  but, 
to  convulfions  alfo  *,  and  thefe  terminating  in  a  flate 
of  ftupor,  from  which  the  perfon  cannot  be  roufed. 
This  ftupor  is  accompanied  with  flownefs  of  the  pulfe, 
and  with  ftertor  in  breathing  •,  and  the  fcene  is  termi¬ 
nated  in  death,  attended  with  the  fame  appearances  as 
take  place  in  apoplexy. 

From  thefe  effeCts  of  opium,  in  a  ftate  of  health,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  recourfe  ftiould  have  been  had  to 
it  in  difeafe,  as  mitigating  pain,  inducing  fleep,  allay¬ 
ing  inordinate  aCtion,  and  diminifhing  morbid  fenfibi¬ 
lity.  That  thefe  effects  do  refult  from  it  is  confirmed 
by  the  daily  experience  of  every  obferver  5  and  as  an- 
fwering  one  or  other  of  thefe  intentions,  moll,  if  not 
all,  of  the  good  confequences  derived  from  it  in  actual 
practice  are  to  be  explained.  If,  therefore,  by  a  fe- 
dative  medicine,  we  mean  an  article  capable  of  allay¬ 
ing,  alTuaging,  mitigating,  and  compofing,  no  fubftance 
can  have  a  better  title  to  the  appellation  of  fedativs- 
than  opium. 

As  anfwering  the  purpofes  of  mitigating  pain,  in¬ 
ducing  fleep,  allaying  inordinate  aCtion,  and  diminifli- 
ing  fenfibility,  it  naturally  follows,  that  opium  may  be 
employed  with  advantage  in  a  great  variety  of  differ¬ 
ent  difeafes.  Indeed  there  is  hardly  any  affeCtion  in 
which  it  may  not,  from  circumftances,  be  proper  j  and 
in  all  defperate  cafes,  it  is  the  molt  powerful  means  cf 
alleviating  the  miferies  of  patients. 

Some  practitioners  are  averfe  to  its  ufe  where  there 
takes  place  an  adive  inflammation  \  but  others  have  re¬ 
courfe  to  it  in  fuch  cafes,  even  at  an  early  period,  efpe- 
cially  after  blood-letting ;  and  where  fuch  affeCtion 
are  attended,  not  only  with  pain  and  fpafm,  but:  with 
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watchfulnefs  and  cough,  it  is  often  produdive  of  the 
greateft  benefit.  Opium,  combined  with  calomel,  has 
of  late  been  extenfively  employed  in  every  form  of 
adive  inflammation,  and  with  the  greateft  fuccefs.  It 
is  found  alfo  to  be  of  very  great  fervice  in  allaying, 
the  pain  and  preventing  the  fymptomatic  fever  liable 
to  be  induced  by  wounds,  fradures,  burns,  or  fimilar* 
accidents. 

In  intermittents,  it  is  faid  to  have  been  ufed  with- 
good  effeCt  before  the  fit,  in  the  cold  ftage,  in  the  hoV 
ftage,  and  during  the  interval.  Given  even  in  the 
hot  ftage,  it  has  been  obferved  to  allay  the  heat,  third, 
headach,  and  delirium  \  to  induce  fweat  and  fleep  j  to 
cure  the  difeafe  with  the  lefs  bark,  and  without  leav¬ 
ing  abdominal  obftrudions  or  dropfy. 

It  is  often  of  very  great  fervice  in  fevers  of  the  ty¬ 
phoid  type,  when  patients  are  diftreffed  with  watchful¬ 
nefs  or  diarrhoea.  But  where  thefe  or  fimilar  circum¬ 
ftances  do  not  indicate  its  ufe,  it  is  often  diftrefling  to 
patients,  by  augmenting  thirft  and  conftipation. 

In  fmallpox,  when  the  convulfions  before  eruption 
are  frequent  and  confiderable,  opium  is  liberally  ufed. 
It  is  likewife  given  from  the  fifth  day  onwards  ;  and  is' 
found  to  allay  the  pain  of  fuppuration,  to  promote  the 
ptyalifm,  and  to  be  otherwife  ufeful. 

In  dyfentery,  after  the  ufe  of  gentle  laxatives,  or 
along  with  them,  opium,  independently  of  any  effeCt 
it  may  have  on  the  fever,  is  of  confequence  in  allaying, 
the  tormina  and  tenefmus,  and  in  obviating  that  laxi-  . 
ty  of  bowels  which  is  fo  frequently  a  relick  of  that- 
difeafe. 

In  diarrhoea,  the  difeafe  itfelf  generally  carries  off 
any  acrimony  that  may  be  a  caufe,  and  then  opium  is 
ufed  with  great  effeCt.  Even  in  the  worft  fymptoma¬ 
tic  cafes  it  feldom  fails  to  alleviate. 

In  cholera  and  pyrofis  it  is  almoft  the  only  things 
trufted  to.  In  cholic,  it  is  employed  with  laxatives  $\ 
and  no  doubt  often  prevents  ileus  and  Inflammation,  by 
relieving  the  fpafm.  Even  in  ileus,  and  in  incarcera¬ 
ted  hernia,  it  is  often  found  to  allay  the  vomiting,  the 
fpafms,  the  pain,  and  fometimes  to  diminifli  the  inflam¬ 
mation,  and  prevent  the  gangrene  of  the  ftrangulated 
gut.  It  is  given  to  allay  the  pain  and  favour  the  def- 
cent  of  calculi,  and  to  relieve  in  jaundice  and  dyfuria 
proceeding  from  fpafm. 

It  is  of  acknowledged  ufe  in  the  different  fpecies  of 
tetanus,  affords  relief,  to  the  various  fpafmodie  fymp- 
toms  of  dyfpepfia,  hyfteria,  hypochondriafis,  afthma, 
rabies  canina,  and  has  been  found  ufeful  in  fome 
kinds  of  epilepfy. 

Qf  late,  in  dofes  gradually  increafed  to  five  grains,, 
three,  four,  or  even  fix  times  a-day,  it  has  been  ufed  in 
fyphilisj  and  fome  inftances  are  recorded  in  which  it 
would  feem,  that  by  this  remedy  alone  a  complete 
cure  had  been  obtained  :  In  other  inftances,  however,, 
after  the  faireft  trial  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time, 
it  has  been  found  ineffectual  $  and  upon  the  whole,  it 
feems  rather  to  be  ufeful  in  combating  fymptoms,  and 
in  counteracting  the  effeCts  refulting  from  the  impro-i 
per  ufe  of  mercury,  than  in  overcoming  the  venereal 
virus. 

It  is  found  ufeful  in  certain  cafes  of  threatened  abor¬ 
tion  and  lingering  delivery,  in  convulfions  during  par¬ 
turition,  in  the  after  pains  and  exceflive  flooding. 

The  only  form  perhaps  meceffary  for  opium,  is  that 
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of  pill;  and  as  it  Is  fo  foluble  In  every  menftruum, 
there  feems  the  lefs  occafion  for  the  addition  of  either 
gum  or  foap.  This  form  is  more  apt  to  fit  on  the  fto- 
mach  than  any  liquid  form,  but  requires  rather  more 
time  to  produce  its  effe&s.  The  adminiftration  of 
opium  to  the  unaccuftomed,  is  fometimes  very  difficult. 
The  requifite  quantity  of  opium  is  wonderfully  differ¬ 
ent  in  different  perfons,  and  in  different  ftates  of  the 
fame  perfon.  A  quarter  of  a  grain  will,  in  one  adult, 
produce  effe&s,  which  ten  times  the  quantity  will  not 
do  in  another  ;  and  a  dofe  that  might  prove  fatal  in 
cholera  or  colic,  would  not  be  perceptible  in  many 
cafes  of  tetanus  or  mania.  The  lowed  fatal  dofe  to 
the  unaccuftomed,  as  mentioned  by  authors,  feems  to 
be  four  grains  ;  but  a  dangerous  dofe  is  fo  apt  to  puke, 
that  it  has  feldom  time  to  occafion  death.  When  gi¬ 
ven  in  too  fmall  a  dofe,  it  is  apt  to  produce  difturbed 
fleep  and  other  difagreeable  confequences;  and  in  fome 
cafes,  it  feems  impoffible  to  be  made  agree  in  any  dofe 
or  form.  Often,  on  the  other  hand,  from  a  fmall 
dofe,  found  fleep  and  alleviation  of  pain  will  be  pro¬ 
duced,  while  a  larger  one  gives  rife  to  vertigo  and  de¬ 
lirium.  Some  prefer  the  repetition  of  fmall  dofes, 
others  the  giving  of  a  full  dofe  at  once.  In  fome,  it 
feems  not  to  have  its  proper  effe£l  till  after  a  confider- 
able  time.  The  operation  of  a  moderate  dofe  is  fup- 
pofed  to  Iafl,  in  general,  about  eight  hours  from  the 
time  of  taking  it. 

Pure  opium  is  partially  foluble  in  water  and  in  rec¬ 
tified  fpirit,  and  totally  in  proof  fpirit,  wine,  or  vine¬ 
gar.  Water,  rubbed  with  opium,  and  decanted  re¬ 
peatedly  till  it  come  off  colourlefs,  yields,  on  gentle 
evaporation,  an  extrafl  which  fome  ufe  and  recom¬ 
mend  as  one  of  the  beft  preparations  of  this  fubilance, 
and  which  requires  to  be  given  in  double  the  dofe  of 
common  opium. 

It  is  faid  that  alkalies  diminifh  its  foporific  effe&s  ; 
that  the  fixed  render  it  diuretic,  the  volatile  determine 
it  to  the  fkin  ;  and  that  acids  deftroy  its  a&ivity  al- 
moft  entirely.  But  when  conjoined  with  acids,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  it  often  fits  eafily  on 
the  ftomach,  when  it  would  not  otherwife  be  retained, 
and  afterwards  produces  all  its  fedative  efle£ts. 

The  chief  officinal  preparations  of  opium  are,  the 
opium  purificatum,  piluLe  ex  opio,  pulvis  opiatus ,  tin  Bur  a 
opii ,  and  tinBura  opii  camphor ata.  Befides  this,  it  en¬ 
ters  a  great  variety  of  different  compofitions,  as  the 
pulvis  fudonflcus,  balfamum  anodijnum,  eleBuarium  japo- 
nicuin ,  pulvis  e  creta  compojitus ,  &c. 

The  occafional  bad  effects  of  opium  may  refult  from 
the  fame  power,  by  which  in  other  Hates  of  the  fyftem 
it  proves  beneficial.  The  methods,  therefore,  propo- 
fed  of  corre&ing  thefe  by  roafting,  fermentation,  long- 
*  continued  digeftion,  repeated  folutions  and  diftillations, 
have  not  fucceeded. 

1016.  ArgEMONE,  or  Prickly  Poppy . 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  mexicana,  armeniaca,  pyrenai- 
ca.  W.  Indies,  Mexico,  Pyrenees. 

1017.  Muntingia. 

One  fpecies;  viz.  calabura.  W.  Indies. 

1018.  Sarracenia,  or  Side-faddi e-flower* 

Four  fpecies;  viz.  flava,  minor,  rubra,  purpurea. 
N.  America. 


A  N  Y. 

1019.  NympiijEA,  or  Water  Lily. 

Seven  fpecies;  viz.  *  lutea,  advena,  *  alba,  odorata, 
ffellata,  lotus,  pubefcens.  Europe,  India,  Africa,  A- 
merica. 

*  N.  leaves  heart- fhaped,  very  entire;  cal.  $-\eaved,lutea, 
much  larger  than  the  petals. — The  roots  rubbed  with 
milk  deftroy  crickets  and  cockroaches.  Swine  eat  it. 

Goats  are  not  fond  of  it.  Cows,  fheep,  and  horfes  re- 
fufe  it.  An  infufion  of  a  pound  of  the  frefh  root,  to 

a  gallon  of  water,  taken  in  the  dofe  of  a  pint  night 
and  morning,  cured  a  leprous  eruption  of  the  arm. 

*  N.  leaves  heart-ffiaped,  very  entire;  calyx  4-cleft  .alba* 
—•It  extends  itfelf  by  long  runners,  which  form  a  root 

at  the  end,  and  fend  up  leafftalks  in  deep  water.  The 
root  is  bulbous.  It  is  one  of  the  moil  beautiful  of  the 
Englifh  plants,  and  may  be  propagated  by  tranfplant- 
ing  the  bulbous  roots  in  winter.  The  petals  gradually 
leffen  ns  they  approach  the  centre  of  the  flower,  where 
the  outer  filaments  expanding  in  breadth,  gradually  af- 
fume  the  form  of  petals,  as  is  generally  the  cafe  in  the 
double  flowers  of  our  gardens.  The  roots  are  ufed  in 
Ireland,  and  in  the  ifiand  of  Jura,  to  dye  a  dark  brown. 

Swine  eat  it.  Goats  are  fond  of  it.  Cows  and  horfes 
refufe  it. 

1020.  Bixa,  or  Anotta. 

One  fpecies;  viz.  orellana.  W.  Indies. 

1021.  Sloanea,  or  Apeiba  of  the  Brazils. 

Three  fpecies ;  viz.  dentata,  maffoni,  finemarienfis. 

Brazil,  Caribbee  ifles. 

1022.  Aubletia. 

Four  fpecies ;  viz.  tibourbon,  petonmo,  afpera,  lae- 
vis.  Guiana. 

1023.  Mammea,  or  Mammee-tree. 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  americana,  humilis.  Jamaica, 
Hifpaniola. 

1024.  Ochna. 

Two  fpecies ;  viz.  fquamofa,  parvifolia.  Africa, 

E.  and  W.  Indies. 

1025.  Grias. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  cauliflora.  Jamaica. 

1026.  Calophyleum. 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  inophyllum,  calaba.  E.  and  W. 

Indies. 

1027.  Sparrmannia.  r 
One  fpecies  ;  viz.  africana.  Africa. 

1028.  Tilia,  or  Lime-tree. 

Four  fpecies;  viz.  *  europaea,  americana,  pubefcens, 
alba.  Eur.  N.  Amer. 

*  T.  flowers  without  a  neflary  ;  berry  4-celled. —  europ#&> 
This  plant  flouriflies  beft  on  the  fide  of  hills,  but  it  will 

live  very  well  in  meadow  grounds.  It  is  eafily  tranf- 
planted,  and  grafs,  grows  beneath  it :  it  is  ufeful  to 
form  fhady  walks  and  clipped  hedges.  The  wood  is 
foft,  light,  and  fmooth;  clofe  grained,  and  not  fubjeft 
to  the  worm.  It  makes  good  charcoal  for  gunpowder 
and  for  defigners.  It  is  ufed  for  leather-cutters  boards, 
and  Tor  carved  works.  It  is  alfo  employed  by  the 
turner.  The  leaves  are  dried  in  fome  countries  as 
winter  food  for  fheep  and  goats.  Cows  eat  them  in 
the  autumn  ;  but  they  give  a  bad  tafte  to  the  milk. 

The  bark,  macerated  in  water,  may  be  made  into 
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ropes  and  fiftiing  nets.  The  flowers  are  fragrant,  and 
afford  the  bell  honey  for  bees.  The  fap,  infpiffated, 
affords  a  quantity  of  fugar. 

ID 29.  LteTlA. 

Four  fpecies 3  viz.  apetala,  guidonia,  thamnia,  com- 
pleta.  Jamaica. 

1030.  Ryania. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  fpeciofa. 

J031.  Gravia. 

II  fpecies;  viz.  occidentalis,  populifolia,  orientalis, 
mallococca,  laevigata,  glandulofa,  hirfuta,  excelfa,  afia- 
tica,  tiliiefolia,  velutina.  Afia,  Cape,  Amer.  S.  feas. 

1033.  Microcos. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  paniculata. 

1034.  Marila. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  racemofa.  Weft  Indies. 

1035.  El^.ocarpus. 

Five  fpecies  ;  viz.  ferratus,  dentatus,  dicera,  inte- 
grifolius,  copalliferu*.  India,  New  Zealand. 

1036.  Lrgngtis. 

Two  fpecies  3  viz.  elliptica,  caflipourea.  Weft  In¬ 
dies,  Guiana. 

1037.  Myrodendrum. 

One  fpecies  5  viz.  amplexicaule.  Guiana. 

1038.  Lemniscia. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  floribunda.  Guiana. 

1039.  Ascium. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  violaceum.  Guiana. 

1040.  Lecythis. 

Eight  fpecies  3  viz.  ollario,  minor,  gran  di  ft  ora,  a- 
mara,  zabucajo,  idatimon,  parviflora,  bradleata.  A- 
merica. 

1041.  Alangium. 

Two  fpecies  3  viz.  decapetalum,  hexapetalum.  Coaft 
«f  Malabar. 

1042.  Mentzelia. 

Two  fpecies  3  viz.  afpera,  hifpida.  America. 

1043.  Loasa. 

Six  fpecies  3  viz.  hifpida,  contorta,  acanthifolia, 
grandiflora,  chenopodifia,  nitida, 

1044.  Sterbechia. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  lateriflora. 

1045.  Lagerstroemia. 

Five  fpecies  3  viz.  indica,  regime,  hirfuta,  munch- 
haufia,  parviflora.  Eaft  Indies,  China. 

1046.  Freziera. 

Two  fpecies  3  viz.  theacoides,  undulata. 

1047.  Thea,  or  Tea-tree . 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  bohea,  viridis.  China,  Japan. 

The  feveral  forts  of  tea  met  with  among  us,  are  the 
leaves  of  this  fame  genus  colle&ed  at  different  times, 
and  cured  in  a  feme  what  different  manner  3  the  fmall 
young  leaves,  very  carefully  dried,  are  the  finer  green, 
the  older  afford  the  ordinary  green  and  bohea.  The 
two  firft  have  a  fenfible  flavour  oF  violets,  the  other  of 
rofes  ;  the  former  is  the  natural  odour  of  the  plant,  the 
latter,  as  Neumann  obferves,  is  probably  introduced  by 
art.  Some  of  the  dealersdn  this  commodity  in  Europe, 
are  not  ignorant  that  bohea  tea  is  imitable  by  the  leaves 
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of  certain  plants,  artificially  tinctured  and  impregnated 
with  the  rofe  flavour.  The  tafte  of  both  forts  is  light¬ 
ly  bitterifh,  fubaftringent,  and  fomewhat  aromatic.  The 
medical  virtues  attributed  to  thefe  leaves  are  fufficient- 
ly  numerous,  though  few  of  them  have  any  founda¬ 
tion  3  little  more  can  be  expedled  from  the  common 
infufions  than  that  of  a  diluent  acceptable  to  the  palate 
and  ftomach  3  the  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  other  vir¬ 
tues  for  which  they  have  been  celebrated,  depend  more 
on  the  quantity  of  warm  fluid,  than  any  particular  qua¬ 
lities  which  it  gains  from  the  tea.  Nothing  arifes  in 
diftillation  from  either  fort  of  tea  with  rectified  fpirit  3 
water  elevates  the  whole  of  their  flavour. 

Good  tea,  in  a  moderate  quantity,  feems  to  refrefh 
and  ftrengthen  3  but  if  taken  in  a  recent  highly  fla¬ 
voured  date,  and  in  confiderable  quantity,  its  ufe  is 
apt  to  be  fucceeded  by  weaknefs  and  tremors,  and 
other  fimilar  confequences,  refulting  from  the  narcotic 
vegetables  3  yet  it  is  highly  probable  that  many  of  the 
bad,  as  well  as  good  effe£ls,  faid  to  refult  from  it,  are 
confequences  of  the  warm  water. 

1048.  ClSTUS,  or  Roch-rofe . 

79  fpecies  3  viz.  capenfis,  villofus,  populifolius,  lau- 
rifolius,  vaginatus,  ledon,  ladaniferus,  monfpelienfis, 
laxus,  falvifolius,  heterophyllus,  incanus,  creticus,  par- 
viflorus,  albidus,  fericeus,  hybridas,  crifpus,  formofus, 
halimifolius,  elongatus,  libanotis,  umbellatus,  laevipes, 
calycinus,  fumana,  canus,  fcabrofus,  cinereus,  ocymoi- 
des,  italicus,  marifolius,  origanifolius,  mollis,  dichoto- 
mus,  *  anglicus,  vinealis,  oelandicus,  alternifolius,  glo- 
bularifolius,  tuberaria,  plantagineus,  ferratus,  *  gutta- 
tus,  canadenfis,  punftatus,  ledifolius,  *  falicifolius,  ni- 
loticus,  aegyptiacus,  fquamatus,  lippii,  *  feffiliflorus,  el- 
lipticus,  *  fur rej anus,  polyanthos,  glaucus,  nummula- 
rius,  canarienfis,  ferpillifolius,  violaceus,  linearis,  laevis, 
ftri&us,  glutinofus,  thymifolius,  pilofus,  lavandulifoli- 
us,  racemofus,  ciliatus,  anguftifolius,  *  helianthemum, 
mutabilis,  foetidus,  croceus,  hirtus,  apenninus,  *  poli- 
folius,  arabicus.  Alps,  S.  Europe,  Egypt,  Cape. 

1049.  Vallea. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  ftipularis.  New  Granada. 

1050.  Bonnet ta. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  paluftris.  Guiana. 

I05I.  PROCKIA. 

Four  fpecies  3  viz.  crucis,  ferrata,  theaeformis,  inte* 
grifolia.  Ifle  of  Santa  Cruz. 

1052.  Corchorus,  or  Jews-mal/ow. 

14  fpecies  3  viz.  olitorius,  trilocularis,  tridens,  aef- 
tuans,  acutangulus,  fafcicularis,  capfularis,  fcandens,  fer* 
ratus,  hirfutus,  japonicus,  flexuofus,  hirtus,  ftliquofus." 

1053.  Seguieria. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  arnerieana. 

1054.  SwARTIA. 

Six  fpecies  3  viz.  fimplicifolia,  grandiflora,  dodecan- 
dra,  triphylla,  pinnata,  alata.  Caribbee  ifles,  Guiana. 

Order  II.  DIGYNIA. 

1055.  Pteonia,  or  Peony. 

Seven  fpecies  3  viz.  officinalis,  corallina,  albiflora, 
humilis,  anomala,  hybrida,  tenuifolia.  Switz.  Ukraine. 

The 
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The  P crania  .officinalis  Is  cultivated  in  our' gardens  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  The  female  peony, 
which  is  the  largefl  and  moft  elegant,  and  for  this  rea- 
fon  the  mod  common,  is  the  only  one  with  which  the  fhops 
are  fupplied.  Tn  quality  they  are  fcarce  fenfibly  diffe¬ 
rent  j  and  hence  they  may  be  taken  promifcuoufly. 
The  roots  and  feeds  of  peony,  have,  when  recent,  an 
unpleafant  feent,  approaching  to  that  of  the  narcotic 
plants,  and  a  fomewhat  glutinous  fubacid  tafle,  with  a 
light  degree  of  bitternefs  and  aflringency  ;  the  leaves 
alfo  difeover  an  aftringent  quality,  both  to  the  tafle, 
and  by  changing  chalybeate  folutions  of  a  purple  co¬ 
lour  ;  the  flowers  have  little  tafle,  and  a  very  faint  not 
agreeable  fmell.  The  parts  which  have  chiefly  been 
ufed  for  medicinal  purpofes,  are  the  roots  and  feeds. 
Thefe  are  looked  upon  as  emollient,  corroborant,  and 
lightly  anodyne,  and  fuppofed  to  be  of  fervice  in  fome 
kinds  of  obftru£lions,  erofions  of  the  vifeera,  heat  of 
urine,  pains  in  the  kidneys,  and  the  like.  The  virtue 
they  are  chiefly  celebrated  for,  is  that  of  curing  fpaf- 
modic  and  epileptic  complaints,  which  many  have  been 
abfurd  enough  to  believe,  that  the  root  of  this  plant 
would  do  by  being  only  worn  about  the  neck, 

1056.  CuRATELLA. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  americana.  America. 

1057.  Fothergilla. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  alnifolia.  North  America, 

1058.  Trichocarpus. 

One  fpecies;  viz.  laurifolia.  Guiana. 

1059.  Lacis. 

.*  One  fpecies  ;  viz,  lluviatilis.  Guiana. 

Order  III.  TRIGYNIA. 

1060.  Komalium. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  racemofum,  racoubea.  Jamaica, 
Guiana. 

1061.  Delphinium,  or  Larkfpur. 

14  fpecies ;  viz.  *  confolida,  ajacis,  aconiti,  ambi- 
guum,  peregrinum,  grandiflorum,  intermedium,  elatum, 
hybridum,  exaltatum,  urceolatum,  puniceum,  flaphi- 
fagria,  pentagynum.  Europe,  N.  America. 

confolida .  *  D.  capfule  {ingle  ;  ne&ary  of  one  leaf  ;  item  fubdi- 
vided,— The  expreffed  juice  of  the  petals,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  alum,  makes  a  good  blue  ink  ;  the 
feeds  are  acrid  and  poifonous.  When  cultivated,  the 
blofloms  often  become  double.  Sheep  and  goats  eat  it. 
Horfes  are  not  fond  of  It.  Cows  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

1062.  Aconitum,  or  Wolfsbane,  Monkshood. 

15  fpecies;  viz.  lyco&onum,  japonicum,  pyrenai- 
cum,  ochroleucrum,  anthora,  album,  feptentrionale,  na- 
pellus,  neomontanum,  tauricum,  volubile,  cornuum, 
variegatum,  cammarum,  uncinatum.  Europe,  North 
America,  Japan. 

Order  IV.  TETRAGYNIA. 

1063.  Wintera,  or  Winter's  bark. 

Three  fpecies ;  viz.  aromatica,  granadenfis,  axillaris. 
JNew  Granada,  S.  >Seas. 
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1064.  Tetracera. 

12  fpecies;  viz.  farmentofa,  tomentofa,  afpera,  do- 
liocarpus,  flri£la,  calinea,  obovata,  nitida,  euryandra, 
volubilis,  laevis,  alnifolia.  Ceylon,  W.  Indies,  South 
fea  ifles. 

1063.  Caryocar. 

Three  fpecies;  viz.  nuciferum,  butyrofum,  tomen- 
tofum.  Barbary. 

1066.  Wahlbomia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  indica, 

1067.  ClMICIFUGA. 

One  fpecies ;  viz.  feetida.  Siberia. 

Order  V.  PENTAGYNIA. 

1068.  AquiLEGlA,  or  Columbine . 

Five  fpecies ;  viz.  vifeofa,  *  vulgaris,  alpina,  cana- 
denfis,  viridiflora. 

*  A.  nedlaries  bowed  inwards,  nearly  equal  to  the  pe-  vulgaris 
tals  ;  leafets  all  on  leaf-llalks  ;  lobes  diftant,  roundifh, 
bluntifh. — The  beauty  of  its  flowers  has  long  intro¬ 
duced  it  into  our  flower  borders.  Goats  eat  it.  Sheep 
are  not  fond  of  it.  Cows,  horfes,  and  fwine,  refufe  it. 

1069.  Nigella,  or  Fennelflower . 

Five  fpecies ;  viz.  damafeena,  fativa,  arvenfis,  hifpa- 
liica,  orientalis.  Germany,  S.  Europe,  Egypt. 

1070.  Reaumuria. 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  verniculata,  hypericoides.  Sicily, 

Syria,  Egypt. 

Order  VI.  POLYGYNIA. 

1071.  Dillenia. 

Eight  fpecies;  viz.  fcandens,  integra,  fpeciofa,  el- 
liptica,  ferrata,  pentagyna,  retufa,  dentata.  India. 

1072.  Illicium,  or  Anifeed-tree. 

Two  fpecies ;  viz.  anifatum,  floridanum.  Florida, 

China,  Japan. 

1073.  Liriodendron,  or  Tulip-tree. 

Four  fpecies ;  viz.  tulipifera,  coco,  figo,  liliifera. 
Amboyna,  N.  America. 

1074.  Magnolia,  or  LaureUleaved  Tulip-tree • 

Eight  fpecies;  viz.  grandiflora,  plumieri,  glauca, 
obovata,  tomentofa,  acuminata,  tripetala,  auriculata. 

N.  America. 

1075.  Nelumbium. 

Four  fpecies ;  viz.  fpeciofum,  luteum,  pentapetalum, 
reniforme. 

1076.  Michelia. 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  champsea,  tfiampeea.  Indies. 

1077.  Uvaria. 

II  fpecies;  viz.  zeylanica,  lanceolata,  cerufoides, 
fuberofa,  tomentofa,  odorata,  monofperma,  lutea,  ligu- 
laris,  longifolia,  japonica.  Ceylon,  Japan,  Jamaica, 
Surinam. 

1078.  Annona,  or  Cufard-apple. 

18  fpecies  ;  viz.  muricata,  tripetala,  fquamofa,  palu- 
dofa,  longifolia,  pun&ata,  hexapetala,  paluftris,  glabra,  ? 

triloba. 
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triloba,  afiatica,  ambotay,  africana,  pygmaea,  obovata, 
grandiflora,  amplexicaulis.  Egypt,  E.  and  W.  Indies, 
America. 

1079.  Xylopia,  or  Bitter-wood, 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  muricata,  frutefcens,  glabra. 
America. 

1080.  Unona. 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  difcreta,  tomentofa,  difcolor,  con- 
color. 

1081.  Anemone,  or  Windflower, 

29  fpecies;  viz.  hepatica,  patens,  cernua,  vernalis, 
li  alien,  *pulfatilla,  *  pratenfis,  alpina,  apiifolia,  coro- 
naria,  bortenfis,  palmata,  fibirica,  baldenfis,  fylveftris, 
virginiana,  decapetala,  triternata,  penfylvanica,  dieho- 
toma,  trifolia,  quinquefolia,  **  nemorofa,  *apennina, 
re  [lex  a,  *  ranunculoides,  narciffiflora,  umbellata,  tha- 
liflroides.  Europe,  N.  America. 
rratenfis .  *  A.  leaves  double-winged  ;  petals  the  ends  turned 
back. — This  is  the  mod  acrid  of  the  anemonies ;  and 
is  recommended  by  Dr  Stoerk  in  the  quantity  of  half 
an  ounce  of  the  diftilled  water,  or  five  grains  of  the 
extrafl,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  venereal  nodes,  pains, 
ulcers  with  caries,  chronic  eruptions,  amenorrhcea,  va¬ 
rious  chronic  affe&ions  of  the  eye,  particularly  blind- 
nefs,  fiom  obfcurities  of  the  cornea.  Its  common  efte&s 
are  naufea  or  vomiting,  an  augmented  difcharge  of 
urine,  diarrhoea,  and  increafed  pain  at  firft  in  the  affeft- 
ed  part. 

\mlfatilla .  *  A.  leaves  doubly  winged  ;  petals  ftraight.— ' The 
whole  plant  is  acrid,  and  blifters  the  fkin.  The  juice 
of  the  petals  ftains  paper  green.  Goats  and  fheep  eat 
it.  Horfes,  cows,  and  fvvine,  refufe  it. 
kemorofa,  *  A.  feeds  pointed  ;  leafets  fnipt  ;  petals  roundifh  ; 
fiem  moftly  2-flowered.— The  flowers  fold  up  in  a  cu¬ 
rious  manner  againft  rain.  The  whole  plant  is  acrid. 
When  fheep  are  unaccuflomed  to  eat  it,  it  brings 
on  a  bloody  flux.  Goats  and  (beep  eat  it.  Horfes, 
cows,  and  fwine,  refufe  it.  This  plant  is  fometimes 
found  with  yellow  dots  on  the  under  furface  of  the 
leaves. 

1082.  Atragene. 

Six  fpecies  ;  viz.  alpina,  ochotenfis,  japonica,  capen- 
fis,  tenuifolia,  zeylanica.  Alps  of  Europe,  Ceylon, 
Cape. 

1083.  Clematis,  or  Virgin's -bower. 

24  fpecies;  viz.  cirrhofa,  florida,  viticella,  viorna, 
crifpa,^  calycina,  orientally,  glauca,  hexapetala,  triflora, 
virginiana,  japonica,  trifoliata,  dioica,  indivifa,  panicu- 
lata,  *  vitalba,  chinenfis,  flammula,  maritima,  angufti- 
folia,  ere&a,  oehroleuca,  integrifolia.  Europe,  N.  A- 
merica. —  The  clematis  eretla  is  introduced  into  but 
few  of  the  modern  pharmacopoeias,  and  has  never  been 
found  in  Britain.  As  well  as  many  other  aCtive  ar¬ 
ticles,  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  poifonous  nature,  it  was 
fome  time  ago  recommended  to  the  attention  of  practi¬ 
tioners  by  Dr  Stoerk  of  Vienna.  Its  leaves  and  flowers 
ate  fo  acrid  as  to  blifter.  Dr  Stoerk  recommends  it  in 
venereal,  cancerous,  and  other  cutaneous  affections,  in 
thole  headachs,  pains  of  the  bones,  and  wallings  of  the 
habit,  the  confluences  of  lues  venerea.  Externally  the 
acrid  powder  is  fprinkled  on  the  ulcers,  and  the  forms 
lor  internal  ufe  are  tliofe  of  infuflon  and  extraCl. 

1084.  Thalictrum,  or  Meadow-rue. 

23  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  alpinum,  feetidum,  tuberofum, 
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cornuti,  dioicum,  elatum,  *  majus,  medium,  *  minus, 
rugofum,  fibiricum,  fquarrofum,  "purpurafeens,  angufti- 
folium,  *'  flavum,  nigricans,  fimpltx,  lucidum,  aquilegi- 
folium,  contortum,  petaloideum,  flyloideum,  japonicum. 
Europe,  N.  America, 

*  T.  Hem  furrowed,  leafy  ;  leafets  acute,  3-cleft  ;  pa -flaw* 
nicle  much  branched,  upright,  compact  ;  flowers  up¬ 
right. — A  cataplafm  made  of  the  leaves  has  been  known 
to  give  relief  in  the  fciatica.  The  root  dyes  wool  yel¬ 
low.  Cows,  horfes,  goats,  and  fheep,  eat  it.  Swine 
are  not  fond  of  it. 
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1085.  Adonis,  or  Bheafants  Bye. 

Eight  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  aeftivalis,  *  autumnalis,  flam- 
mea,  vernalis,  apennina,  filia,  capenfis,  veficatoria.  S. 

Europe,  Cape. 

1086.  Ranunculus,  or  Crow-foot. 

.  61  fyecies;  viz.  *  flammula,  *  reptans,  *lingua,  no- 
diflorus  *  gramineus,  pyrenaeus,  parnaflifolius,  ophio- 
glo  Abides,  amplexicaulis,  bullatus,  falfuginofus,  *  fica- 
na,  frigidus,  thora,  creticus,  caffubicus,  *  auricomus, 
abortivus,  trilobus,  *  fceleratus,  aconitifolius,  platanifo- 
lius,  fpicatus,  illyricus,  flabellatus,  afiaticus,  japonicus, 
rutaefolius,  glacialis,  feguieri,  nivalis,  montanus,  gonani, 
alpeflris,  lapponicus,  hyperboreus,  monfpeliacus,  pen- 
fylvanicus,  ternatus,  ^  bulbofus,  philonotis,  poiyrhizos, 

*  repens,  polyanthemos,  *  acris,  cappadocicus,  lanugi- 
nofus,  ehaerophyllus,  millefoliatus,  parvulus,  oxyfper- 
mus,  *  arvenfis,  muricatus,  *  parviflorus,  orientalis, 
grandiflorus,  falcatus,  polyphyllus,  *  hedcraceus,  *  aqua- 
tilis,  fluviatihs,  Europe,  Afia,  N.  America, 

*  leaves  heart-fhaped,  angular,  on  leaf-ftalks ; 

I  flowered  ;  flowers  with  eight  petals  ;  calyx  with  three 
leaves.  This  is  a  very  fmall  plant,  found  in  moft  mea¬ 
dows,  and  by  hedge  fides.  The  roots  confift  of  flender 
fibres  with  fome  little  tubercles  among  them,  which  are 
lupppofed  to  refemble  the  haemorrhoids  ;  from  thence  it 
has  been  concluded,  that  this  root  muft  needs  be  of 
wonderful  efficacy  for  the  cure  of  that  difiemper.  To 
the  tafte  it  is  little  other  than  mucilaginous;  and  al¬ 
though  ftill  retained  in  feveral  of  the  foreign  pharma¬ 
copoeias,  it  is  hardly  in  ufe  in  this  country, 
rfc*  ^eav^  egg'-fpear  fhaped,  on  leaf-flalks ;  fiem  &Q-fam?nula. 
chfang.—  Ihis  plant  is  very  acrid;  applied  externally, 
it  inflames  and  blifters  the  fkin.  Horfes  eat  it.  Cows 
ffieep,  goats,  and  fwine  refufe  it.  Its  acrimony  rifes  in 
diftillation.  Some  years  ago,  a  man  travelled  in  feve¬ 
ral  parts  of7  England  adminiftering  vomits,  which,  like 
white  vitriol,  operated  the  inflant  they  were  fwallowed. 

The  diftilled  water  of  this  plant  was  his  medicine.  It 
is  faid,  that  in  the  cafe  of  poifon  being  fwallowed,  or 
other  eircumftances  occurring,  in  which  it  is  defire- 
able  to  make  a  patient  vomit  inftantaneoufly,  it  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  any  other  medicine  yet  known,  and  does  not 
excite  thofe  painful  contractions  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  ftomach,  which  the  white  vitriol  fometimes  does, 
thereby  defeating  the  intention  for  which  it  was 
given. 

r  ?’  ^vver  leay,es  hand-fhaped,  the  upper  fingered  ; fceleratus . 
Iruit  oblong.—  i  he  whole  plant  is  very  eorrofive  ;  and 
beggars  are  faid  to  ufe  it  to  ulcerate  their  feet,  which 
they  expofe  in  that  flate  to  excite  compaffion.  Goats 
eat  it.  Cows,  horfes,  and  fheep  refufe  it. 

^  R.  cal.  expanding;  fruit-fialks  cylindrical;  leaves ttertu 
with  three  divifions,  and  many  clefts,  the  uppermoft 
^  d  flrap- 
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ftrap^fluped. — Sheep  and  goats  cat  it.  Cows,  horfes, 
and  Twine  refufe  it.  Cows  and  liorfe.s  leave  this  plant 
untouched,  though  their  pafture  be  ever  To  bare.  It  is 
p  very  acrid,  and  eafily  blitters  the  lkin. 
arvenjts*  $  feeds  prickly  $  upper  leaves  doubly  compound, 
ftrap-fhaped. — It  has  lately  been  laid  that  cows,  horfes, 
and  fiitep,  in  Italy,  eat  it  greedily,  though  it  is  fo  acrid 
as  to  poifim  the  latter.  Three  ounces  of  the  juice  killed 
a  dog  in  four  minutes.  Its  growing  chiefly,  if  not  fole- 
]y,  in  corn-fields  where  cattle  are  excluded,  may  poffi- 
bly  be  the  reafon  why  we  have  not  heard  of  mifehief 
being  done  by  it  in  this  country. 

1087.  Trollius,  or  Globe-ranunculus . 

Two  fpecics;  viz*.  *  europxus,  atiaticus.  Europe, 
Afla. 


1089.  Heller orus,  or  Black  Hellebore . 

Eight  fpecics  ;  viz.  hyemalis,  ranunculinus,  niger, 
*  virjdis,  orientalis,  *  foetidus,  lividus,  trifolius.  Au- 
ftria,  Italy,  Canada. 

foetidus .  *  H.  Hem  many  flowered  ;  leafy  ;  leaves  bird-footed. 

Bearsfoot ,  or  Helleborajler . — The  leaves  of  this  plant, 
taken  in  feveral  different  forms,  have  been  by  fome  re¬ 
commended  as  a  very  powerful  anthelmintic.  They  are 
particularly  extolled  by  Dr  Biffett,  in  bis  effay  on  the 
medical  conflitution  of  Great  Britain,  efpecially  under 
the  form  of  fyrup,  made  by  moiftening  the  leaves  of 
the  frefli  herb  in  vinegar,  and  then  prefling  out  their 
juice,  which  was  formed  into  a  fyrup  with  coarfe  fugar. 
Of  this  fyrup,  Dr  Biffett  gave  to  children  from  two  to 
fix  years  of  age,  one  tea-fpoonful  at  bed-time,  and  ano¬ 
ther  in  the  morning,  for  two  or  three  days  fucceflively. 
The  dofe  was  increafed  or  diminifhed  according  to  the 
firength  of  the  patient;  and  in  this  way  he  found  it 
very  fuccefsful  in  the  expulfion  of  lumbrici. 

Where  the  belleborafler  is  to  be  employed,  this 
form  is  perhaps  the  heft,  and  we  doubt  not  that  it 
mayfucceed  where  others  have  Failed  ;  but  it  ffiould 
not,  we  apprehend,  be  employed  till  fafer  anthelmintics 
have  been  tried  in  vain.  For  we  have  heard  of  fome 
inflanees  where  the  imprudent  adminiftration  of  it  has 
been  attended  even  with  fatal  confequences. 

The  fpecies  called  helleborus  niger ,  black  helle¬ 
bore  or  melampodium,  grows  wild  in  the  mountain¬ 
ous  parts  of  Switzerland,  Auflria,  and  Stiria  ;  the 
earlinefs  of  its  flowers,  which  fometimes  appear  in  De¬ 
cember,  has  gained  it  a  plaee  in  our  gardens.  In 
fome  parts  of  Germany,  a  fpecies  of  black  hellebore 
has  been  made  ufe  of,  which  not  unfrequently  produ¬ 
ced  violent  and  fometimes  deleterious  effedfls  ;  this  the 
Wirtemburg  college  particularly  caution  againfl,  though 
without  mentioning  any  marks  by  which  it  may  be  di« 
ftinguifhed,  or  even  giving  the  preqife  name  of  the  plant. 
It  appears  to  be  the  foetid  hellebore  of  Linnaeus,  called 
in  England,  where  it  grows,  fetterwort,  fettlewort,  or 
baftard  hellebore  •  the  roots  of  this  may  be  diftinguifh- 
od  from  the  officinal  fort  by  their  being  lefs  black. 
The  roots  of  the  poifonous  aconites  refemble  in  ap¬ 
pearance  thofe  of  the  black  hellebore  ;  and  in  the 
Breflaw  colleClions  we  find  fome  inflances  of  fatal  ef¬ 
fects  occafloned  by  miftaking  the  former  for  the  latter  : 
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thefe  alfo  are  happily  difcoverable  by  their  colour  ;  the 
aconiiurn  being  lighter  coloured  than  even  the  palell 
of  the  black  hellebores.  The  faculty  of  Paris,  by  al¬ 
lowing  the  ufe  of  one  of  the  paler  hellebores  (the 
green-flowered  which  grows  wild  in  England,  and  is 
called  by  our  farriers  peg-root)  have  in  lome  degree 
deprived  the  (hops  of  the  benefit  of  this  criterion. 
Since,  therefore,  the  two  noxious  roots  which  the  buyer 
is  molt  apt  to  miflake  for  this,  are  diflinguifhable  from 
it  by  their  colour,  but  have  no  other  external  mark 
by  which  they  may  be  with  certainty  known,  particu¬ 
lar  regard  ought  to  be  bad  to  this  circumflance  ;  only 
the  deepeft  black  being  chofen,  and  all  the  paler  roots 
rejected. 

The  tafle  of  the  hellebore  is  acrid  and  bitter.  Its 
acrimony  is  firfl:  felt  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  then 
fpread*  immediately  to  the  middle,  without  being  much 
perceived  on  the  intermediate  part  ;  on  chewing  it  for 
a  few  minutes  the  tongue  feems  benumbed  and  affe#ed 
with  a  kind  of  paralytic  flupor,  as  when  burnt  by  eat¬ 
ing  any  thing  too  hot  ;  the  fibres  are  more  acrimoni¬ 
ous  than  the  head  of  the  root  from  which  they  iffue. 
Black  hellebore  root,  taken  from  Hfteen  grains  to  halF 
a  dram,  proves  a  ftrong  cathartic,  and  as  fuch  has  been 
celebrated  for  the  cure  of  maniacal  and  other  difor-. 
ders  proceeding  from  what  the  ancients  called  the  atra~ 
bills;  in  thefe  cafes  medicines  of  this  kind  are  doubt- 
lefs  occafionally  of  ufe,  though  they  are  by  no  means 
polk  fled  of  any  fpecific  power.  It  does  not  however 
appear,  that  our  black  hellebore  ads  with  fo  much 
violence  as  that  of  the  ancients,  whence  many  have 
fuppofed  it  to  be  a  different  plant  ;  and  indeed,  the 
deferiptions  which  the  ancients  have  left  us  of  their 
hellebore,  do  not  agree  to  any  of  the  forts  ufually  ta¬ 
ken  notice  of  by  modern  botanifts.  Another  fpecies 
has  been  difeovered  in  the  Eaftern  countries,  which 
Tournefort  diftinguifhes  by  the  name  of  black  oriental 
hellebore ,  with  a  large  leaf,  a  lofty  Hem,  and  purplifh 
flower;  and  fuppofes  to  be  the  true  ancient  hellebore, 
from  its  growing  in  plenty  about  Mount  Olympus,  and 
in  the  ifland  of  Anticyra,  celebrated  of  old  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  1  his  antimaniacal  drug;  he  relates  that  a 
fcruple  of  this  fort  given  for  a  dofc,  occafloned  con- 
vulfions. 

Our  hellebore  is  at  prefent  looked  upon  principally 
as  an  alterative;  and  in  this  light  is  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  in  frnall  dofes,  for  attenuating  vifeid  humours, 
promoting  the  uterine  and  urinary  difeharges,  and  open¬ 
ing  inveterate  obflruCtions  of  the  remoter  glands  ;  it 
often  proves  a  very  powerful  emmenagogue  in  pletho¬ 
ric  habit*,  where  flee)  is  ineffectual  or  improper.  An 
extraCt  made  from  this  root  with  water,  is  one  of 
the  mildefl,  and,  for  the  purpofes  of  a  cathartic,  the 
moH  effectual  preparations  of  it  :  this  operates  fuffi- 
ciently,  without  occafioning  the  irritation  which  the 
pure  refin  is  accompanied  with.  A  tindlure  drawn  with 
proof  fpirit  contains  the.  whole  virtue  of  the  helle¬ 
bore,  and  feems  to  be  one  of  the  beff  preparations  of 
it  when  defigned  for  an  alterative  ;  this  tinClure  and 
the  extra#  are  kept  in  (hops. 

The  melampodium  is  the  bafis  of  Bacher’s  tonic 
pills  for  the  dropfy,.  The  root  is  ordered  to  be  ma¬ 
cerated  in  redified  fpirit  of  wine  $  the  liquor  expreffed 
is  repeatedly  mixed  with  water,  and  duly  evaporated. 
This  is  made  up  into  pills,  with  an  extra#  of  myrrh 


I088.  ISOPYRUM. 

Three  fpecies ;  viz.  fumarioides,  tbali#roides,  aqui- 
legioidts.  Siberia,  Alps  of  Auflria,  Italy. 
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and  powder  or  cardaus  benedichis.  They  are  fald  to 
be  cathartic  and  diuretic,  and  at  the  fame  time  ftrength- 
eners  of  the  folids, 

1090.  Caltha,  or  Marjh -manjgohL 
Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  *paluftris,  natans.  Europe. 
nalujlris .  *  C.  the  flowers  of  this  plant  gathered  before  they 
expand,  and  preferved  in  falted  vinegar,  are  a  good 
fubftitute  for  capers.  The  juice  of  the  petals,  boiled 
with  a  little  alum,  ffains  paper  yellow.  The  remark¬ 
able  yellownefs  of  butter  in  the  fpring  has  been  fup- 
pofed  to  be  caufed  by  this  plant ;  but  cows  will  not 


ANY. 

eat  it,  unlefs  compelled  by  extreme  hunger,  and  then, 
as  fome  fay,  it  occalions  fuch  an  inflammation  jdiat 
they  ‘  generally  die.  Upon  May-day  the  country 
people  in  England  drew  the  flowers  before  their  doors* 

1091.  Hydrastis,  or  Tellow-root. 

One  fpecies  ,  viz.  canadenfts.  Carolina,  Canada. 


In  the  c/afs  Polyandria  are 

85  Genera,  including  563  Species,  of  which  50  are 
found  in  Britain. 


CLASSIS  XIV. 

DIDYNAMIA  (d). 

Ordo  I.  GYMNOSPERMIA. 

Se6l.  I.  Calyces  fubqulnquejidl 

1103.  Pkrilla.  Styli  duo.  Stam.  diftantia. 

*  H05.  Glecoma,  Antherarum  paria  cruciata. 
1096.  Hyssopuis.  Filam.  diftantia,  redla.  Cor. 

ringens,  labio  inferiore  tripartito,  fuberenato. 

1098.  ElsHoltzia.  Filam.  diftantia,  reda.  Cor. 
ringens,  labio  inferiore  indivifo, 

#  IIOI.  Bystropogon.  Filam.  diftantia,  re&a.  Cor. 
ringens,  labio  inferiore  trilobo. 

*  1102.  Mentha.  Filam.  diftantia,  re&a.  Cor.  fub- 
aequalis. 

1104.  Hyptis.  Filam.  declinata.  Cor.  ringens  5 
labio  fup.  blfido,  inferiore  trifido,  lacinia  media  con- 
cava. 

1 1 OO.  Sideritis,  Stigma  alterum  vaginans  alte- 
rum. 

1099.  Lavandula.  Corolla  refupinata. 

*  I093*  Teucrium.  Cor.  labium  fuperius  nullum, 
fed  fiflura  loco  labii. 

*  1092.  Ajuga.  Cor.  lab.  fuperius  ftaminibus  bre- 
vius. 

1 1 13.  Phlomis.  Cor.  lab.  fuperius  hirtum,  com- 
prelTum. 

*  1 1 12.  Leonurus.  Cer.  labium  fuperius  ere6tum, 
indivifum,  planum.  Stamina  fauce  longiora. 

1108.  Betonica.  Cor.  lab.  fuperius  planum,  ad- 
feendens,  tubo  cylindrico.  Stam.  longitudine  faucis, 

*  1106.  Lamium.  Cor.  lab.  inferius  utrinque  dente 
fetaceo. 

*  1  icy.  GalEOPSIs.  Cor,  lab.  inferius  lateribus  re- 
flexum.  Stam.  deflorata  ad  latera  deflexa. 


CLASS  XIV. 

DIDYNAMIA,  or  two  stamens  longer. 


Order  I.  GYMNOSPERMIA,  or  Seeds  naked. 

Se£l.  I.  The  Calyxes  or  Cups  nearly  $ -cleft . 

P.  Styles  2.  Stamens  far  afunder; 

*  G.  Pairs  of  anthers  crofs-ftiaped. 

H.  Filaments  afunder,  ftraight.  Cor.  gaping,  with 
the  inferior  lip  3 -cleft,  nearly  fcolloped. 

E.  Filaments  far  afunder,  ftraight.  Cor.  gaping, 
with  the  inferior  lip  undivided. 

B.  Filaments  far  afunder  and  ftraight.  Cor.  gaping, 
with  the  inferior  lip  3-lobed. 

*  M.  Filaments  far  afunder  and  ftraight.  Cor.  nearly 
equal. 

H.  Filam.  declining.  Cor.  gaping  ;  the  fuperibr  lip 
2-cleft,  the  inferior  3-cleft,  the  middle  fegments  con¬ 
cave. 

S.  The  one  ftigma  fheathing  the  other. 

L.  Cor.  horizontally  turned  upfide  down. 

*  T.  Cor.  with  no  fuperior,  but  a  Allure  in  place  of  a 
lip. 

*  A.  Cor.  having  the  upper  lip  Ihorter  than  the  fta- 
mens. 

P.  Cor.  the  upper  lip  rough-haired,  comprelTed. 

*  L.  Cor.  the  upper  lip  ere<R,  undivided,  flat.  The 
ftamens  longer  than  the  mouth. 

B.  Cor.  the  upper  lip  flat,  afeending  with  a  cylin¬ 
drical  tube.  Stamens  of  the  length  of  the  mouth. 

*  L.  Cor.  the  inferior  lip  on  both  fides  with  a  briftle- 
fliaped  tooth. 

*  G.  Cor.  the  inferior  lip  bent  back  to  the  ftdes.  The 
ftamens  bent  to  the  fldes  after  the  anthers  have  ftied 
their  pollen, 

d  2  1097. 


(d)  The  effential  character  of  this  clafs  confifts  of  the  flowers  of  the  plants  which  it  contains  having  four  fta¬ 
mens,  two  of  which  are  long,  and  twofhort.  The  fnort  ftamens  Hand  next  together,  and  adjoining  to  the  ftyl@ 
ot  the  piftil.  Ibey  are  covered  by  the  corolla  or  bloffom,  which  is  irregular  in  its  fhape. 
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*  1097.  Nepeta.  Cor.  lab.  inferius  crenatum.  Faux 
margine  reflexo. 

1094.  Satureia.  Cor.  laciniis  fubaequalibus.  Stam. 
remota. 

*  1 1 10.  Ballota.  'Cal.  10-ftriatus.  Cor.  labium 
fuperius  fornicatum. 

mi.  Marrubium.  Cal.  io~ftriatu3.  Cor.  lab.  fu¬ 
perius  return. 

1 1 14.  Moluccella.  Cal.  campanulatus.  Corolla 
amplior,  dentibus  fpinofis. 

Verbence  fpecies  aliquot .  Monarda  dichjma. 

Se£t.  II.  Calyces  bilablatu  . 

*  1124.  Scutellaria.  Cal.  frufliferus,  operculatus. 

*  n  17.  Thymus.  Cal.fauce  villis  claufus. 

1122.  Plectrantkus.  Cor.  refupinata  bafi  fur- 
fum  calcarata.  Filamenta  fubulata. 

1 1 21.  Ocimum.  Cor.  refupinata  bafi  nuda.  Fila¬ 
menta  bina,  bafi  proceffu. 

*  1125.  Prunei.la.  Filamenta  omnia  apice  bifurca. 

1126.  Cleonia.  Filamenta  bifurca,  apici  altero  an- 
therifero:  Stigma  quadrifidum. 

1123.  Trichostema.  Filamenta  longiffima. 

1 1 19.  Dracocephalum.  Corollae  faux  inflato-di- 
latata. 

*  1 1 16.  Origanum.  Strobilus  calyces  colligens. 

*  1T15*  Clinopodium.  Involucrum  calyces  colli¬ 
gens. 

1095.  Thymbra.  Calyx  utrinque  linea  ciliata  ca- 
rinatus.  Stylus  femibifidus.  Cor.  labia  plana* 

*  1120.  Melittis.  Cal.  tubo  corolla  amplior.  Co¬ 
rollae  lab.  fuperius  planifm,  integrum.  Antheree  cru- 
ciatae. 

*  1 1 18.  Melissa^  Cal.  angulatus,  fcariofus,  labio 
fuperiore  adfcendente. 

1127.  Prasium.  Semina  baccata. 

1128.  Phryma.  Sem.  unicum.  Cor.  ringens.. 

1129.  Selago.  Sem.  unicum.  Corollae  limbo 
quinquefido  inaequali. 

O'rdo  II.  ANGIOSPERMIA. 

Se£I.  I.  Calyces  indivift . 

1 1 85.  ^Eginetia.  Capf.  multilocularis.  Cor.  cam- 
panulata.  Cal.  indivifus,  fpathaceus. 

1 1 61.  1 ANJECIUM.  Bacca  corticofa.  Cor.  tubu- 
lofa,  fubaequalis.  Cal.  tubulofus,  truncatus* 

Sedl.  II.  Calyces  bifidu 

1184.  Obolaria.  Capf.  i-locularis.  Cor.  campa- 
nulata.  4-fida.  Filam.  ex  divifuris  corollae. 

*  1186.  Orobanche.  Capf.  i-locularis.  Cor.  fub- 
aequalis,  4-fida.  Glandula  fub  bafi  germinis. 

1172.  Hebenstreitia.  Capf.  2-fpernia.  Cor.  1, 
labiata,  4-fida.  Stam.  margini  laterali  corollae  inferta. 

1149.  Torenia.  Capf-  2-locularis.  Cor.  perfonata. 
Filam.  duo  bifida. 

1205.  CaStilleia.  Capf.  2-locularis.  Cor.  bila- 
biata,  labio  inferiore  brevifllmo,  Cal.  unilabiatus,  bi- 
dentatus. 
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* .  N.  Cor.  the  inferior  lip  fcolloped.  The  mouth  with 
a  border  bent  back. 

S.  Cor.  with  fegments  nearly  equal.  Stamens  re¬ 
mote. 

*  B.  Cal.  10-ftriped.  Cor.  the  fuperior  lip  vaulted. 

M.  Cal.  10-ftriped.  Cor.  the  upper  lip  ftraight. 

M«  Cal.  bell-fhaped.  Cor.  large,  with  prickly  teeth. 


Se£l.  II.  Calyxes  2-lipped • 

*  S.  Cal.  fruit-bearing,  covered  with  a  lid. 

*  T.  Cal.  with  a  mouth  (hut  with  foft  hairs. 

P.  Cor.  horizontally  turned  upfide  down  at  the  bafe^ 
upwards,  having  a  fpur.  Filaments  awl-ihaped. 

O.  Cor.  naked,  horizontally  turned  up  at  the  bafe* 
Filaments  2,  with  aja  enlargement  at  the  bafe. 

*  P-  Filaments  all  with  a  2-forked  top. 

C.  Filaments  2-forked.  The  alternate  apex  bearing 
an  anther.  Stigma  4-cleft. 

T.  Filaments  very  long. 

D.  Mouth  of  the  cor.  inflate-dilated^ 

*  O.  A  cone  colle6Hng  the  calyxes. 

*  C.  Involucrum  colleding  the  cups. 

T.  Cal.  keeled  on  both  fides  with  a  fringed  line. 
Style  half  2-cleft.  Cor.  flat  lips. 

*  M.  Cal.  with  a  tube  larger  than  the  cor.  the  upper 
lip  of  the  cor.  flat,  entire.  Anthers  crofs-fhaped. 

*  M.  Cor*  angled,  fkinny,  the  upper  lip  afcending. 

P.  Seeds  berry-like. 

P.  Seed  1.  Cor.  gaping. 

S.  Seed  l.  Border  of  the  cor.  unequal,  5-cleft. 

Order  II.  ANGIOSPERMIA  or  with  Seeds  in  a 
Capfule. 

Seel,  I.  Cups  undivided . 

>  dE-  Capf.  many-celled.  Cor.TeJl-fhaped.  Cal.  un¬ 
divided,  chaffy. 

T.  Berry  barked.  Cor.  tubular,,  nearly  equal.  Cal. 
tubular,  lopped. 

Se£t.  II.  Cups  two-cleft . 

O.  Capf.  i-celled.  Cor.  bell-fhaped,  4-cleft.  Fi¬ 
lam.  from  the  divifions  of  the  corolla. 

*  O.  Capf.  1  -celled.  Cor.  nearly  equal,  4-cleft.  Gland 
under  the  bafe  of  the  germen  or  feed-bud. 

H.  Capf.  2-feeded.  Cor.  1  dipped,  4-cleft.  Sta¬ 
mens  inferted  in  the  lateral  margin  of  the  cor. 

T.  Capf.  2-celled.  Cor.  gaping.  Filam.  2,  two- 
cleft. 

C.  Capf.  2-celled.  Cor.  2-li^ped,  under  lip  very 
fhort..  Cal.  1 -lipped,  2' toothed. 
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1 21 1.  Acanthus.  Capf.  2-locularis.  Cor.  i-la- 
biata,  3-fida.  Antherae  villofae. 

1164.  Premna.  Drupa  i-fperma,  nuce  4-loculari. 
Cor.  4-fida,  inaequalis. 

1160.  Crescentia.  Bacca  i-locularis,  corticofa. 
Cor.  tubo  campanulata.  Germen  pedicellatum. 

Se£t.  III.  Calyces  trifidi. 

1 159.  Halleria.  Bacca  2-locul.  Cor.  4-fida,  la- 
bio  fuperiore  longiore. 

Se£t.  IV.  Calyces  quadrifdi . 

1189.  Lippi  a.  Capf.  2-fperma,  2-locularis.  Cor. 
hypocraterif.  Cal.  comprefius. 

1134.  Lathr^ea.  Capf.  l-locularis.  Cor.  perfo- 
nata.  Glandula  fub  germine* 

1130.  Bartsia.  Capf.  2-locularis.  Cor.  perfo- 
uata.  Cal.  coloratior. 

*  1132.  Euphrasia.  Capf.  2-locularis.  Cor.  perfo- 
nata.  Antherae  inferiores  fpinofae. 

*  1 13 1.  Rhinanthus.  Capf.  2-locularis.  Cor.  per- 
fonata.  Capf.  comprefla. 

*  1133.  Melampyrum.  Capf.  2-locularis.  Cor. 
perfonata.  Sera,  bina  gibbofa. 

1135.  Schwalbea.  Capf.  2-locularis?  Cor.  perfo- 
rlata.  Cal.  laciniae  fuperiores  fenfim  minores. 

1196.  Barleria.  Capf.  2-locularis..  Cor.  infun- 
dibul.  Sera.  bina.  Capf.  elaftica., 

1168.  Loeselia.  Capf.  3-locular.  Cor.  laciniis 
fecundis.  Siam,  petalo  adverfa. 

1162.  Gmelina.  Drupa  nuce  2-locul.  Cor.  bila-. 
biata.  Antherae  binae  crafliores,  bipartitae. 

1165.  Lantana.  Drupa  nuce  2-locul.  Cor.  hy¬ 
pocraterif.  Stigma  uncinatum. 

Se£t.  V.  Calyces  quinquefidL, 

1209.  AviCENNlA.  Capf.  i-locularis,  coriacea. 
Cor.  labio  fuperiore  quadrato.  Sem.  unicum. 

1136.  Tozzia.  Capf.  i-locul.  Cor.  hypocraterif. 
Sem.  unicum. 

1179.  PHAYLOPSIS.  Capf.  X-locularis.  Cor.  rin¬ 
gens,  labio  fuperiore  minimo.  Semina  quatuor.. 

*  1178.  Limosella.  Capf.  i-locul.  Cor.  campan. 
regular.  Sem.  .plurima. 

1175.  Browallia.  Capf.  i-locul.  Cor.  hypocra- 
terif.  Sem.  numerofa. 

1151.  Brunfelsia.  Capf.  i-locul.  baccata.  Cor. 
infundibuliformis. 

1193.  Holmskioldia.  Capf.  i-locul.  ?  Cor.  rin- 
gens.  Cal.  ampliat. 

1170.  Lindernia.  Capf.  I -locular.  Cor.  ringens. 
Stam.  inferiora  dente  terminali. 

1182.  Conobea.  Capf.  i-locularis.  Cor.  ringen?. 
Stylus  pilofus. 

1210.  CoLUMNEA.  Capf.  i-locularis.  Cor.  rin¬ 
gens,  fupra  bafin  gibba.  Antherae  conne.xae. 

1 180.  Vandellia.  Capf.  i-locul.  Cor.  ringens. 
Stam.  inferiora  difco  labii  enata. 

1181.  Russelia.  Capf.  i-locularis.  Cor.  bilabiata. 
1213.  Alectra.  Capf.  2-locularis  didyma.  Cor. 

infundibuliformis.  Filaments  barbata.  Semina  foli- 
taria. 

£ 
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A.  Capf.  2-celled.  Cor.  i-lipped,  3-cleft.  An- 
thers  woolly. 

P.  Drupe  i-feeded,  with  a  4-celled  nut.  Cor.  4-cleft, 
unequal. 

C.  Berry  1- celled,  bark-like.  Cor.  with  a  bell- 
fhaped  tube.  Germen  on  a  pedicle  or  footftalk. 

Se£l.  III.  Cups  5-cleft, 

H.  Berry  2-celled*  Cor.  4-cleft  )  the  upper  lip- 
longer. 

Seel.  IV.  Cups  4-cleft . 

» 

L.  Capf.  2-feeded,  2-celled.  Cor.  falver-fhaped. 
Cal.  flattened. 

L.  Capf.  i-celled.  Cor.  gaping.  A  gland  undes 
the  feed-bud. 

B.  Capf.  2-celled.  Cor.  gaping.;  Cal.  coloured. 

*  E.  Capf.  2-celled.  Cor.  gaping.  Inferior  anthers 
thorny. 

*  R.  Capf.  2-celled.  Cor.  gaping.  Capf.  comprefi- 
fed. 

*  M.  Capf.  2-celled.  Cor.  gaping.  Seeds  2,  bulg¬ 
ing* 

S.  Capf.  2-celled  ?  Cor.  gaping.  Upper  fegments 
of  the  cor.  gradually  lefs. 

B.  Capf.  2-celled.  Cor.  funnel-fhaped.  Seeds  2. 
Capf.  elaftic. 

L.  Capf.  3-celled.  Cor.  with  fegments  pointing 
one  way.  Stamens  oppofite  to  the  petals. 

G.  Drupe,  with  a  2-celled  nut.  Cor.  2-lipped. 
Two  coarfe  anthers,  2-parted. 

L.  Drupe,  wi^h  a  2-celled  nut.  Cor.  falver-fhaped* 
Stigma  hooked  at  the  end. 

Se£t.  V.  Cups  5-cleft . 

A.  Capf.  i-celled,  leather-like.  Cor.  with  an  up¬ 
per  lip  fquared.  Seed  1 . 

T.  Capf.  l-celled.  Cor.  falver-fhaped.  Seed  1. 

P.  Capf.  i-celled.  Cor.  gaping,  upper  lip  fmalL 
Seeds  4. 

*  L.  Capf.  i-celled.  Cor.  bell-fliaped,  regular.  Seeds 
many. 

B.  Capf.  i-celled.  Cor.  falver-fhaped.  Seeds  nu¬ 
merous. 

B.  Capf.  i-celled,  berry-like.  Cor.  funnel-fhaped. 

H.  Capf.  i-celled  ?  Cor.  gaping.  Cal.  enlarged. 

L.  Capf.  i-celled.  Cor.  gaping.  Inferior  ftamens 
with  a  terminal  tooth. 

C.  Capf.  I-celled.  Cor.  gaping.  Style  hairy. 

C.  Capf.  1 -celled.  Cor.  gaping,  bulged  above  the 
bafe.  Anthers  conne6ted. 

V.  Capf.  i-celled.  Cor.  gaping.  Inferior  ftamens 
rifing  from  the  furface  of  the  lip. 

R.  Capf.  i-celled.  Cor.  2^1ipped. 

A.  Capf.  2-celled,  double.  Cor.  funnel-fhaped* 
Filam.  bearded.  Seeds  folitary. 
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1143.  Geskeria.  Capf.  2-locul,  Cor.  fupera  in- 
curvata. 

1141.  Cyrilla.  Capf.  2-locularis.  Cor.  fupera 
declinata.  Rudi  men  turn  filamenti  quinti. 

^  1152.  Scrofhularia.  Capf.  2-locul.  Cor.  refu- 
pinata.  Lab.  fegmento  intermcdio  Interno, 

1 183.  Stkrnodxa.  Capf.  2-locul.  Cor.  insequalis, 
Stam.  bifida.  Antherae  geminre. 

1190.  Achimenes.  Capf.  2-locularis.  Cor.  fub- 
sequalis,  4-fida. 

1153.  Celsia.  Capf.  2-locul.  Cor.  rotata.  Fi- 
lamenta  lanata, 

1154.  Hemimeris.  Capf.  2-locular.  Cor.  rotata, 
ringens. 

■*  1177-  Sibthorpia.  Capf.  2-locul.  Cor.  rotata. 
Stam.  2,  et  2  approximata. 

1169.  Capraria.  Capf.  2  locul.  Cor.  campanu- 
lata.  Stigm.  cordatum,  bivalve. 

*  1155.  Dxgitaeis.  Capf.  2-locularis.  Cor.  cam- 
pan.  fubtus  ventricofa.  Stam.  declinata. 

1137*  Bignonia.  Capf.  2-locul.  Cor.  campanu- 
lata.  Sem.  alata,  imbricata,  Rudimentum  filamenti 
quinti. 

1156.  Incar villea.  Capf.  2-locularis.  Cor.  in- 
fundibuliformis.  Semina  alata.  Rudimentum  filamen¬ 
ti  quinti  nullum. 

II95*  Ruellia.  Capf.  2-locul,  Cor.  caropanulata, 
Starn.  per  paria  approximata. 

1174.  BucHNER A.  Capf.  2-locul.  Cor.  hypocra- 
terif.  Limbi  laciniis  obcordatis  eequalibus. 

1173.  Erinus.  ^  Capf.  2-locul.  Cor.  bilabiata  $ 
labio  fuperiore  breviftimo,  refiexo. 

1163.  Petrea,  Capi.  2-locul.  Cor,  rotata,  calyce 
colorata  minor.  Sem.  folitaria. 

1 1 71.  Manulea.  Capf.  2-locul.  Cor.  limbus  3- 
partitus  j  lacinia  infima  profundiore,  reflexa. 

*  1144-  Antirrhinum.  Capf.  2-locul.  Cor.  per- 
fonata,  fubtus  ne&arh)  prominente, 

1143.  Anarrhinum.  Capf.  2-locularis,  multival- 
Vis,  Cor.  bilabiata,  fauce  pervia. 

1138.  Gerardia.  Capf.  2-locul.  Cor.  hypocrat. 
insequal.  Capf.  baft  dehifcen*. 

*  1137*  Pedicularis.  Capf.  2-locul.  Cor.  perfo- 
nata.  Sem.  tunicata. 

1194;  Mjmulus.  Capf.  2-locul.  Cor.  perfonata, 
Cal.  prifmaticus. 

1 1 88.  Dodartia.  Capf.  a  locul.  Cor.  perfonata  5 
labio  fuperiori  brevi  adfcendente. 

11^9.  Chelone.  Capf.  2-locularis.  Cor.  perfo- 
nata,  inflate,  elaufa,  Rudiment,  filamenti  quinti  gla- 
brum. 

#  114°*  Pentsternon.  .  Capf.  2-locularis.  Cor.  bila¬ 
biata,  ventricofa,  Rudimentum  filamenti  quinti  bar- 
batum. 

1191.  Sesamum.  Capf.  2* locul.  Cor.  campan. 

intequal.  Rudim.  fHam.  quinti. 

1 142.  Geoxinia.  Capf.  fernibilocularis.  Cor.  cam- 
panulata.  ^  Rudiment,  quinti  filamenti  cum  reliquis  re- 
ceptaculo  infertum. 

'  1147.  Tourettia.  Capf.  4 -1  ocularis,  hamata.  Cor. 
tinilabiata. 

1 148.  Martynia.  Capf.  4-locul.  Cor.  campanu¬ 
la.  Rudim.  filam.  quinti. 

5204.  MaurANDIA.  -CapfulcC  2,  coalitse  apice,femi- 
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G.  Capf,  2- celled.  Cor.  bent  inwards  above. 

C.  Capf.  2-celled.  Cor.  at  the  upper  part  bent 
downwards.  Rudiment  of  a  3th  filament. 

*  S.  Capf.  2-celled.  Cor.  horizontally  turned  upfide 
down.  Lip,  with  an  internal  intermediate  fegment. 

S.  Capf.  2-celled.  Cor.  unequal.  Stamens  2-cleft, 

Anthers  in  pairs. 

A.  Capf.  2-celled.  Cor.  nearly  equal,  4-cleft. 

C.  Capf.  2-celled.  Cor.  wheel-fhaped,  Filaments 
cottony. 

H.  Capf,  2-celled.  Cor.  wheel-fhaped,  gaping. 

*  S.  Capf.  2-cellcd.  taCor.  wheel-fhaped.  Stam.  2,  and 
2  approximated. 

C.  Capf.  2-celled.  Cor,  bell-fhaped.  Stigma  heart- 
fhaped,  2-valved. 

*  £)«  Capf.  2-celled.  Cor.  bell-fhaped,  underneath 
bellied.  Stamens  declining. 

B.  Capf.  2-oelled.  Cor.  bell-fhaped.  Seeds  wing¬ 
ed,  tiled.  Rudiment  of  a  fifth  filament. 

L  Capf.  2-celled.  Cor.  funnel-fhapecl.  Seeds 
winged.  No  rudiment  of  a  3th  filament 

R.  Gapf.  2-celled.  Cor.  bell-fhaped.  Stamens  near 
together  by  pairs. 

B»  Capf,  2-celled.  Cor.  falver-fhaped.  Segments 
of  the  border  equal,  inverfely  heart-fhaped. 

E.  Capf,  2-celled.  Cor,  2-lipped  $  upper  lip  very 
fhort,  turned  back. 

P.  Capf.  2  celled.  Cor.  wheel-fhaped,  lefs  than  the 
coloured  cal.  Seeds  folitary, 

M.  Capf.  2-celled.  Cor.  with  a  5- parted  border, 
lower  fegment  deeper,  bent  back. 

*  A.  Gapf.  2-celled.  Cor,  gaping,  a  ne&ary  promi¬ 
nent  from  underneath. 

A.  Capf.  2-celled,  many-valved.  Cor.  2-lipped, 
with  an  open  mouth. 

G.  Capf.  2-celled.  Cor.  falver-fhaped,  unequal. 

Capf.  open  at  the  bafe. 

*  P •  Capf.  2-celled,  Cor.  gaping.  Seeds  coated, 

M.  Capf.  2-celled.  Cor.  gaping.  Cal.  prifmatic. 

D.  Capf.  2-celled.  Cor.  gaping  \  upper  (hort  lip 
afeending, 

C.  Capf.  2-celled.  Cor.  gaping,  inflated,  (hut. 

Smooth  rudiment  of  a  fifth  filament. 

P.  Capf.  2-celled.  Cor,  2-lipped,  bellied.  Barbed 
rudiment  of  a  fifth  filament, 

,  S.  Capf.  2-celled.  Cor.  bell-fhaped,  unequal.  Ru¬ 
dim.  of  a -fifth  filament.  | 

Gr  Capf,  half  2-celled.  Cor,  bell-fhaped.  Rudim, 
of  a  3th  filam.  inferted  with  the  reft  in  the  receptacle, 

T,  Capf.  4-celled,  hooked.  Cor.  i-lippcd. 

M.  Capf.  4-celled.  Cor.  bell-fhaped.  Rudiment 
of  a  3th  filament. 

M.  Two  capfules  united  at  the  point,  half  3-vaJved. 

quinquevalves* 
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quinquevalves.  Cor.  campanulata,  insequalis.  Fila- 
menta  bafi  callofa. 

1200.  Mallingtonia.  Siliqoa  ?  Corolla  regularis, 
quadrifida.  Antherae  deformes. 

1192.  Tortula.  Nuces  2,  biloculares,  externce, 
rugohe.  Corollae  tubus  fpiralis. 

1214.  Pedaliijm.  Nux  bilocularis. 

*  ji  76.  Linn^ea.  Bacca  3-locularis,  ficca.  Cor. 
campau.  Cal.  fuperus. 

1167.  Cornutia.  Bacca  i-fperma.  Cor.  ringens. 
Stylus  longiffimus. 

1199.  OviEDA.  Bacca  4-fperma.  Cor.  longiflima 3 
limbo  3-fido.  Cal.  frudliferus,  campanulatus. 

1207.  Amasonia.  Bacca  4-fperrua.  Cor.  fubae- 
qualis. 

1150.  Besleria.  Bacca  polyfperma,  unilocularis. 
Cor.  insequalis. 

1208.  Bontia.  Drupa  monofperma.  Cor.  labium 
inferius  revolutum.  Sem.  plicatum. 

1166.  Spielmannia.  Drupa  monofperma,  nuce 
2'loculari.  Cor.  hypocrateriformis. 

1206.  V ITEX.  Drupa  monofperma,  nuce  4-loculari. 
Cor.  ringens,  labio  fuperiore  3-fido. 

1198.  Myoporum.  Drupa  difperma,  nuce  2-locu- 
lari.  Cor.  campanulata,  fubaequalis. 

1158.  Citharexylon.  Drupa  difperma,  nuce  2- 
loculari.  Cor.  infundibuliformis,  fubaequalis. 

1201.  Volkameria.  Drupa  difperma,  nuce  2-lo- 
culari.  Cor.  hypocrateriformis,  laciniis  fecundis. 

1202.  Clerodendrost.  Drupa  tetrafperma,  nuce 
uniloculari.  Cor.  bilabiata. 

1197.  Duranta.  Drupa  tetrafperma,  nuce  2-lo~ 
culari.  Cor.  fubaequalis,  tubo  curvo. 

Gratiola  Monnieria . 

Se£t.  VI.  Calyces  mult  if du 

1187.  Hyobanche.  Capf.  2-locul.  Car,  unilabi- 
ata.  Cal.  hcptaphyllus. 

1212.  Lepidagathis.  Capf.  2-locul.  Cor.  bila¬ 
biata.  Cal.  2,  polyphy 111,  imbricati. 

1146.  Cymbaria.  Capf.  2-locul.  Cor.  ringens. 
Cal.  10-dentatus. 

1203.  Thunbercia.  Capf.  2-locul.  Cor.  campa¬ 
nulata.  Cal.  duplex,  exterior  diphyllus,  interior  12- 
dentatus. 

Seel.  VII.  Polypet  all. 

1215.  Melianthus.  Capf.  4-locul.  4-loba.  Cor. 
4-petal,  labium  inferius  conftitucns. 
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Cor.  bell-fhaped,  unequal.  Filaments  hard  at  the 
bafe. 

M.  A  long  pod  ?  Cor.  regular,  4-cleft.  Anthers 
deformed. 

T.  Nuts  2,  2-celled,  external,  wrinkled.  Tube  of 
the  cor.  fpiral. 

P.  A  2-celled  nut. 

*  L.  Berry  3-celled,  dry.  Cor.  bell-fhaped.  Cal. 
fuperior. 

C.  Berry  I -feeded.  Cor,  gaping.  Style  very  long. 

O.  Berry  4-feeded.  Cor.  very  long,  with  a  border 
3-cleft.  Cal.  fruit-bearing,  bell-fhaped. 

A.  Berry  4-feeded.  Cor.  nearly  equal. 

B.  Berry  many  feeded,  I -celled.  Cor.  unequal. 

>  B.  Drupe  1 -feeded,  under  lip  of  the  cor.  rolled 
back.  Seed  plaited. 

S.  Drupe  1 -feeded,  with  a  2-celled  nut.  Cor.  fal- 
ver  fhaped. 

V.  Drupe  1 -feeded,  with  a  4-celled  nut.  Cor.  gap¬ 
ing,  with  the  upper  lip  3-cleft. 

M.  Drupe  2-feeded,  with  a  2-celled  nut.  Cor, 
bell-fhaped,  nearly  equal. 

C.  Drupe  2-feeded,  with  a  2-celled  nut.  Cor.  fun- 
nel-fhaped,  nearly  equal, 

V.  Drupe  2-feeded,  with  a  2-celled  nut.  Cor.  fal- 
ver  fhaped,  with  fegments  pointing  one  way, 

C.  Drupe  4-feeded,  with  a  2-celled  nut.  Cor.  2* 
lipped. 

D.  Drupe  4-feeded,  with  a  2-celled  nut.  Cor  near¬ 
ly  equal,  with  a  crooked  tube. 


Se£l.  VI.  Cups  many-cleft. 

H.  Capf.  2-celled.  Cor.  i-lipped.  Cal.  7-leaved, 

L.  Capf.  2-celled.  Cor.  2-lipped.  Cups  2,  many- 
leaved,  tiled. 

C.  Capf.  2-celled.  Cor.  gaping.  Cal.  10.  toothed. 

T.  Capf.  2-celled.  Cor.  bell-fhaped.  Cal.  double, 
the  outer  2-leaved,  the  inner  12  toothed* 


Se£l.  VII.  Many-petaled . 

M.  Capf.  4-celled,  4-lobed.  Cor.  4rpetaled,  con- 
ftituting  the  lower  lip. 


Order  I.  GYMNOSPERMIA. 

1092.  Ajuga,  or  Bugle. 

10  fpecies  3  viz.  orientals,  decumbens,  *  pyramida- 
lis,  alpina,  *genevenfis,  *reptans,  *chamaepithys,  chia, 

hamcepU  *va’  Europe.  . 

*  A.  leaves  3-eleft,  flrap-fhaped,  very  entire  3  flowers 
fitting,  lateral,  folitary  *,  ftem  fpreeding.— -This  plant 
has  a  degree  of  bitternefs  and  acrimony  3  but  its 


real  ufe  is  far  from  being  afeertained.  It  Hands  re¬ 
commended  in  the  gout,  jaundice,  and  intermitting 
fevers. 

1093.  Teucrium,  or  Germander . 

64  fpecies  ;  viz.  campanulatum,  laevigatum,  orien- 
tale,  parviflorum,  botrys,  nilfolianum,  trifidum,  pfeu* 
do-chamaepithys,  fruticans,  brevifolium,  creticum,  ma- 
rum,  quadratulum,  multiflorum,  regium,  laxmanni, 
fibiricum,  afiaticum,  cubenfe,  arduini,  caaadenfe,,  vir- 

ginicum3f 
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ginicum,  japoincum,  inflalum,  villofum,  hyrcanicum, 
abutiloides,  *  fcorodonia,  pfeudo-fcorodonia,  betoni- 
cum,  refupinatum,  maflilienfe,  falviaftrum,  *  fcordium, 
fcordioides,  *  chamaedrys,  heterophyllum,  bra&eatum, 
luciduin,  nitidum,  flavum,  inontanum,  fupinum,  thy- 
mifolium,  pyrenaicum,  rotundifolium,  buxifolium,  au- 
reurn,  flavefcens,  gnaphalodos,  achaemenis,  polium, 
trifoliatum,  pfeudhyffopus,  valentinum,  capitatum,  lu- 
fitanicum,  pycnophyllum,  verticillatum,  libanitis,  pu- 
milum,  anguftiftimum,  coelefte,  fpinofum.  Europe, 
Perfia,  N.  America,  W.  Indies. 

fcorodonia *  T.  leaves  heart-fhaped,  ferrated,  on  leaf-ftalks  3 
flowers  in  lateral  bunches,  pointing  one  way  3  Hem  up¬ 
right.— The  people  of  Jerfey  are  faid  to  make  ufe  of 
this  plant  in  brewing.  It  pofltfles  tlvc  bitternefs  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  flavour  of  bops  3  but,  upon  trial,  it 
gave  too  much  colour  to  the  liquor. 
fcordium ,  *  leaves  oblong,  fitting,  toothed,  nakedifli  3  flowers 

in  pairs,  on  fruitftalks,  axillary  3  Hem  pubefeent, 
fpreading. — The  frefh  leaves  of  this  plant  are  bitter, 
and  fomewhat  pungent.  Powdered,  they  deftroy 
worms.  A  deco&ion  of  this  plant  is  a  good  fomen¬ 
tation  in  gangrenous  cafes.  If  cows  eat  it,  when  com¬ 
pelled  by  hunger,  their  milk  gets  a  garlick  flavour. 
Sheep  and  goats  eat  it.  Horfes,  cows,  and  fivine,  re* 
fufe  it, 

chamce -  *  T.  leaves  wedge-egg-fhaped,  cut,  feolloped,  on 

drys ,  leaf-ftalks  3  flowers  3  together  ;  Items  fomewhat  hairy. 

— This  plant  is  bitter,  with  a  degree  of  aroma,  and 
may  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  weak  and  relaxed  con- 
flitutions.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  celebrated  gout 
powders. 

The  teuevtum  chamce pithy s  is  a  low  hairy  plant,  clam¬ 
my  to  the  touch,  of  a  ftrong  aromatic  refinous  fmell, 
and  a  little  roughifli  tafte.  It  is  an  aperient  and  vul¬ 
nerary,  and  is  ufed  alfo  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  pains. 

The  teucrium  marum  is  a  fmail  (hrubby  plant,  grow¬ 
ing  fpontaneoufly  in  Syria,  Candy,  and  other  warm 
climates,  and  cultivated  with  us  in  gardens.  The 
leaves  have  an  aromatic  bitterifh  tafle,  and,  when  rub¬ 
bed  betwixt  the  fingers,  a  quick  pungent  fmell,  which 
foon  affefts  the  head  and  occafions  fneezing.  Diflilled 
with  water,  they  yield  a  very  acrid,  penetrating  ef- 
fential  oil,  refembling  one  obtained  by  the  fame  means 
from  feurvy  grafs.  Thefe  qualities  fufficiently  point 
out  the  ufes  to  which  this,plant  might  be  applied  :  at 
prefent,  it  is  little  otherwife  employed  than  in  cepha¬ 
lic  fnuflfs. 

1094.  Satureja,  or  Savory, 

II  fpecies 3  viz.  juliana,  nervofa,  thymbra,  gracea, 
filiformis,  montana,  rupeftris,  hortenfis,  capitata,  fpino- 
fa,  viminea.  S.  Europe,  Jamaica. — The  herb  of  the 
fatureja  hortenfis  is  raifed  annually  in  gardens  for  cu¬ 
linary  purpofes.  It  is  a  very  warm  aromatic,  and  af¬ 
fords  in  diflillation  with  water,  a  fubtile  effential  oil, 
of  a  penetrating  fmell,  and  very  hot  acrid  tafte.  It 
yields  little  of  its  virtues  by  infufion  to  aqueous  liquors 3 
re&ified  fpirit  extracts  the  whole  of  its  tafte  and  fmell, 
but  elevates  nothing  in  diflillation. 

1095.  Thymbra,  or  Mountain- hiffop, 

.Three  fpecies  3  viz.  fpicata,  verticillata,  ciliata. 
Spain,  Italy,  Levant. 

.  1096.  Hyssopus,  or  HyJJop. 
lour  fpecies  3  viz,  officinalis,  lophanthus,  nepetoides, 
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fcrophnlarifolius.  Siberia,  S.  Europe,  N.  America.— 

The  leaves  of  hyflop  have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
warm  pungent  tafte.  Befides  the  general  virtues  of 
aromatics,  they  are  particularly  recommended  in  hu¬ 
moral  afthmas,  coughs,  and  other  diforders  of  the 
breaft  and  lungs  ;  and  faid  to  promote  expeft oration^ 
but  fo  little  dependence  is  put  upon  any  property  of 
this  kind,  that  hyflop  has  now  no  place  in  the  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  of  the  London  college. 

1097.  Nepeta,  or  Ne[),  or  Cat-mint, 

29  fpecies  3  viz.  *cataria,  anguflifolia,  crifpa,  helio- 
tropifolia,  pannonica,  cocrulea,  violacea,  incana,  japo- 
nica,  ucranica,  nepetella,  nuda,  meliflhe folia,  hirfuta, 
italica,  multibraReata,  reticulata,  tuberofa,  Janata,  fcor- 
dotis,  virginica,  rnalabarica,  indica,  amboinica,  mada- 
gafearienfls,  multifida,  botryoides.  Europe,  India,  N. 
America. 

*  N.  flowers  in  fpikes  3  whirls  on  (hort  fruit-ftalks  :  cataria, 
leaves  on  leaf-ftalks,  heart-fhaped,  tooth  ferrated.— 

An  infufion  of  this  plant  is  deemed  a  fpecific  in  chlo¬ 
rotic  cafes.  Two  ounces  of  the  exprefled  juice  may 
be  given  for  a  dofe.  Cats  are  fo  delighted  with  this 
plant  that  they  can  hardly  be  kept  out  of  the  garden 
wherein  it  grows.  Mr  Miller  fays,  that  cats  will  not 
meddle  wTith  it  if  it  is  raifed  from  feeds  3  and  in  fupport 
of  this  opinion  quotes  an  old  faying,  “  If  you  fet  it, 
the  cats  will  eat  it ;  if  you  fow  it,  the  cats  will  not 
know  it.”  It  cannot  well  be  planted  without  being 
more  or  lefs  bruifed.  Sheep  eat  it  3  cows,  horfes,  goats, 
and  fwine,  refufe  it. 

1098.  Elsholtzia. 

Two  fpecies  3  viz.  criftata,  paniculata. 

1099.  Lavandula,  or  Lavender, 

Eight  fpecies  3  viz.  fpica,  ftoechas,  viridis,  dentata, 
pinnata,  multifida,  abrotanoidcs,  carnofa.  S.  Europe, 
Madeira,  Eaft  Indies. 

There  are  different  varieties  of  the  lavandula  fpica , 
particularly  the  narrow  and  broad  leaved.  The  flowers 
of  both  have  a  fragrant  fmell,  to  moft  people  agreeable, 
and  a  warm  pungent  bitterifh  tafle  3  the  broad-leaved 
fort  is  the  ftrongeft  in  both  refpe&s,  and  yields  in  dif- 
tillation  thrice  as  much  effential  oil  as  the  other  3  its 
oil  is  alfo  hotter  and  fpecifically  heavier  :  hence  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  France,  where  both  kinds  grow  wild, 
this  only  is  made  ufe. of  for  the  diflillation  of  what  is 
called  oil  of  fpike.  The  narrow-leaved  is  the  fort  com¬ 
monly  met  with  in  our  gardens. 

Lavender  is  a  warm  ftimulatingv  aromatic.  It  is 
principally  recommended  in  vertigoes,  palfies,  tremours, 
fuppreflion  of  the  menftrual  evacuations  3  and  in  gene¬ 
ral  in  all  diforders  of  the  head,  nerves,  and  uterus.  It 
is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  externally  in  fomentations  for 
paralytic  limbs.  The  diflilled  oil  is  particularly  cele¬ 
brated  for  deftroying  various  cutaneous  infers.  If 
foft  fpongy  paper,  dipt  in  this  oil,  either  alone  or  mix¬ 
ed  with  that  of  almonds,  be  applied  at  night  to  the 
parts  infefted  by  the  infers,  they  will  certainly  be  all 
found  dead  in  the  morning.  The  officinal  preparations 
of  lavender  are,  the  effential  oil,  a  Ample  fpirit,  and  a 
compound  tin&ure. 

The  Lavandula  fccchas  is  a  fhrubby  plant,  confider- 
ably  fmaller  than  the  common  lavender.  The  flowery 
heads  are  brought  from  Italy  and  the  fouthern  parts  of 

France  3 
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France  ;  they  are  very  apt  to  grow  mouldy  in  the  paf- 
fage  ;  and  even  when  they  efcape  this  inconvenience, 
are  generally  much  inferior  to  thofe  raifed  in  our  gar¬ 
dens.  The  belt  ftcechas  which  we  receive  from  abroad 
has  no  great  fmell  or  tafte  :  Pomet  affirms,  that  fuch 
'as  the  ffiops  of  Paris  are  fupplied  with  is  entirely  def- 
titute  of  both  3  whilft  that  of  our  own  growth,  either 
when  freffi,  or  when  carefully  dried,  has  a  very  fra¬ 
grant  fmell,  and  a  warm,  aromatic,  bitterifh,  fubacrid 
tafte  :  djftilled  with  water,  it  yields  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  a  fragrant  eflential  oil  5  to  rectified  fpirit  it 
imparts  a  ftrong  tindure,  which  infpiflated  proves  an 
elegant  aromatic  extract.  This  aromatic  plant  is  rare¬ 
ly  met  with  in  prefeription  3  the  only  officinal  compo- 
fitions  into  which  it  was  admitted  were  the  mithridate 
and  theriaca. 

There  is  another  plant  called  Jlcechas ,  which  from 
the  beauty  and  durability  of  its  flowers  has  of  late 
years  had  a  place  in  our  gardens,  and  whofe  aromatic 
qualities  render  it  worthy  of  attention  3  this  is  the 
gnaphalium  arenarium ,  the  golden  ftoechas,  goldilocks, 
or  yellow  caffidony  :  its  flowers  ftand  in  umbels  on  the 
tops  of  the  branches  3  they  are  of  a  deep  fluffing  yel¬ 
low  colour,  which  they  retain  in  perfedion  for  many 
years  3  their  fmell  is  fragrant  and  agreeable,  fomewhat 
of  the  mufky  kind  ;  their  tafte  warm,  pungent,  and 
fubaftringent  ;  they  impart  their  flavour  to  water  in  dif- 
tillation,  and  by  infufton  to  rectified  fpirit. 

1 100.  Sideritis,  or  Iron-wort . 

20  fpecies  3  viz.  canarienfis,  candicans,  cretica,  mon- 
tana,  elegans,  romana,  fyriaca,  taurica,  diftans,  perfoli- 
ata,  ciliata,  incana,  virgata,  glauca,  hyflopifolia,  fcor- 
dioides,  fpinofa,  hirfuta,  ovata,  lanata.  S.  Europe,  Ca¬ 
nary,  Madeira. 

1101.  Bystropogon. 

Seven  fpecies  3  viz.  pedinatum,  fidaefolium,  fuaveo- 
lens,  plumofum,  origanifolium,  canarienfe,  pundatum. 
Madeira,  Canary,  Japan. 

1102.  Mentha,  or  Mint. 

22  fpecies  3  viz.  auricularia,  *fylveftris,  nemorofa, 
gratiflima,  niliaca,  glabrata,  *  viridis,  *  rotundifolia, 
crifpa,  *  hirfuta,  *  aquatica,  citrata,  *  piperita,  fativa, 
dentata,  *gentilis,  *  arvenfis,  auftriaca,  canadenfis, 
*pulegium,  cervina,  perilloides.  Europe,  Egypt,  Ca¬ 
nada. 

viridis.  *  M.  fpikes  oblong  3  leaves  fpear-ftiaped,  naked,  fer¬ 
rated,  fitting  ;  ftamens  longer  than  the  bloflom. — The 
flavour  of  this  fpecies  being  more  agreeable  than  that 
of  the  others,  it  is  generally  preferred  for  culinary  and 
medicinal  purpofes.  A  conferve  of  the  leaves  is  very 
grateful  ;  and  the  diftilled  waters,  both  Ample  and  fpiri- 
tuous,  are  univerfally  thought  pleafant.  The  leaves 
are  ufed  in  fpring  falads  3  and  the  juice  of  them,  boiled 
up  with  fugar,  is  formed  into  tablets.  The  diftilled 
waters,  and  the  eflential  oil,  are  often  given  to  ftop 
retching,  and  frequently  with  fuccefs.  Dr  Lewis  fays, 
that  dry  mint  digefted  in  redified  fpirit  of  wine,  gives 
out  a  tindure  which  appears  by  daylight  of  a  fine 
dark  green,  but  in  candle  light  of  a  bright  red  colour. 
The  fad  is,  that  a  final!  quantity  of  this  tindure  is 
green,  either  by  daylight,  or  by  candle  light ;  but  a 
large  quantity  of  it  feems  impervious  to  common  day- 
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light 3  however,  when  held  between  the  eye  and  a 
candle,  or  between  the  eye  and  the  fun,  it  appears 
red  3  fo  that  if  put  into  a  flat  bottle,  it  appears  either 
green  or  red,  as  it  is  viewed  through  the  flat  fide  or 
through  the  edge  of  the  bottle. 

*  M.  leaves  egg-ftiaped,  on  leafftalks  3  ftamens  fliort  -piperita. 
er  than  the  bloflom.  The  item  and  leaves  of  it  are  be- 

fet  with  numbers  of  very  minute  glands,  containing  the 
eflential  oil,  which  rifes  plentifully  in  diftillat ion.  Pep¬ 
permint-water  is  well  known  as  a  carminative  and  an- 
tifpafmodic.  The  efience  of  peppermint  is  an  elegant 
medicine,  and  pofiefies  the  moil  adive  properties  of  the 
plant. 

*  M.  leaves  egg-fhaped,  acute,  ferrated  3  ftamens  as  arvenfis: 
long  as  blofioms. — This  fpecies  prevents  the  coagula¬ 
tion  of  milk  3  and  when  cows  have  eaten  it,  as  they 

will  do  largely  at  the  end  of  fummer  when  the  paftures 
are  bare,  and  hunger  diftrefles  them,  their  milk  can 
hardly  be  made  to  yield  cheefe  3  a  circumftance  which 
fometimes  puzzles  the  dairy-maids.  Horfes  and  goats 
eat  it  3  ffieep  are  not  fond  of  it  3  cows  and  fwine  refufe 
it. 

*  M.  leaves  egg-fhaped,  blunt,  fomewhat  feolloped  ypulegiuttu 
ftems  roundifh,  creeping  3  ftamens  longer  than  the 
bloflom. — The  exprefled  juice  of  this  plant,  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  fugar,  is  not  a  bad  medicine  in  the  hooping  cough. 

A  Ample  and  a  fpirituous  water,  diftilled  from  the 
dried  leaves,  are  kept  in  the  (hops.  They  are  pre- 
feribed  in  hyfterical  affedions,  and  are  not  without  con¬ 
fiderable  antifpafmodic  properties.  An  infufion  of  the 
plant  may  be  ufed  with  the  fame  intention. 

1103.  Perilla. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  ocymoides.  India. 

1104.  Hyptis. 

Four  fpecies  3  viz.  verticillata,  capitata,  radiata,  cha 
medrys. 

1105.  Glechoma,  or  Gil/,  or  Ground-Ivy . 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  hederacea.  N.  of  Europe. 

G.  leaves  kidney-fhaped,  feolloped. — The  leaves  of 
this  plant,  thrown  into  the  vat  with  ale,  clarify  it  and 
give  it  a  flavour.  Ale  thus  prepared  is  often  drank  as 
an  antifcorbutic.  The  exprefled  juice,  mixed  with  a 
little  wine,  and  applied  morning  and  evening,  deftroys 
the  white  fpecks  upon  horfes  eyes.  The  plants  that 
grow  near  it  do  not  flourifh.  It  is  faid  to  be  hurtful  to 
horfes  if  they  eat  much  of  it.  Sheep  eat  it  3  horfes  are 
not  fond  of  it  3  cows,  goats,  and  fwine,  refufe  it.  Lit¬ 
tle  protuberances,  xompofed  of  many  cells,  are  fome¬ 
times  found  upon  the  leaves,  and  are  occafioned  by  in- 
feds. 

1 1 06.  Lamium,  or  Dead-nettle . 

13  fpecies  3  viz.  ovvala,  laevigatum,  rugofum,  gar- 
ganicum,  maculatum,  *  album,  molle,  *purpureum, 
incifum,  bifidum,  tomentofum,  *  amplexicaule,  multi- 
fidum.  Europe. 

*  L.  leaves  heart-fhaped,  tapering  to  a  point,  ferrated, album* 
on  leafftalks  3  flowers  about  20  in  a  whirl. — This  plant 
grows  wild  in  hedges  3  and  flowers  in  April  and  May. 

The  flowers  have  been  particularly  celebrated  in  ute¬ 
rine  fluors,  and  other  female  weaknefles,  and  alfo  in 
diforders  of  the  lungs  3  but  they  appear  to  be  of  very 
weak  virtue,  and  are  at  prefent  little  ufed  in  Britain. 
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1107.  Gaeeopsis,  or  Hedge-nettle, 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  ladanum,  *  grandiflora,  '*  te- 
trahit,  *  cannabina.  Europe. 

1108.  Betonica,  or  Betony, 

Eight  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  officinalis,  flri£ta,  incana,  ori- 
.  entalis,  alopecuros,  hirfuta,  grandiflora,  heraclea. 
officinalis,*  B.  fpike  interrupted  ;  bloffoms,  upper  lip  entire  5 
lower  lip,  the  upper  fegment  notched  ;  calyxes  fmooth- 
iffi. — This  is  a  low  plant,  growing  in  woods  and  fliady 
places,  in  feveral  parts  of  England  ;  the  flowers  come 
forth  in  June  or  July  ;  they  are  of  a  purplifli  colour, 
and  (land  in  fpikes  on  the  top  of  the  flalks.  The 
leaves  and  flowers  have  an  herbaceous,  roughiffi,  fome- 
what  bitterifh  tafle,  accompanied  with  a  very  weak 
aromatic  flavour.  This  herb  has  long  been  a  favourite 
among  writers  on  the  materia  medica,  who  have  not 
been  ^ranting  to  attribute  to  it  abundance  of  good  qua¬ 
lities.  Experience  does  not  difcover  any  other  virtue 
in  betony  than  that  of  a  mild  corroborant  ;  as  fuch,  an 
infufion  or  light  deco&ion  of  it  may  be  drank  in  tea, 
or  a  faturated  tin£lure  in  re&ified  fpirit  given  in  fuit- 
able  dofes,  in  laxity  and  debility  of  the  vifeera,  and  dis¬ 
orders  proceeding  from  thence.  The  powder  of  the 
leaves,  fnuffed  up  the  nofe,  provokes  fneezing ;  and 
hence  betony  is  fometimes  made  an  ingredient  in  fter- 
nutatory  powders  :  this  eft  eft  does  not  feem  to  be  ow¬ 
ing,  as  is  generally  fuppofed,  to  any  peculiar  Simula¬ 
ting  quality  in  the  herb,  but  to  the  rough  hairs  which 
the  leaves  are  covered  with/  The  roots  of  this  plant 
differ  greatly  in  quality  from  the  other  parts  ;  their 
tafle  is  bitter,  and  very  naufeous ;  taken  in  a  fmalldofe, 
they  vornit  and  purge  violently,  and  are  fuppofed  to 
have  fomewhat  in  common  with  the  roots  of  hellebore. 
It  is  pretty  Angular,  if  true,  that  betony  affe&s  thofe 
who  gather  any  confiderable  quantity  of  it,  with  a  dis¬ 
order  refembling  drunkennefs,  as  affirmed  by  Simon 
Paulli  and  Bartholinus.  From  thefe  fenfible  qualities 
and  operative  effects,  although  it  has  now  no  place  in 
our  pharmacopoeias,  yet  it  is  perhaps  to  be  confidered 
as  a  vegetable  deferving  farther  attention. 

1109.  Stachys,  or  Bafe  Horehound . 

#  26  fpecies  ;  .  viz.  *  fylvatica,  circinata,  coccinea, 

*  paluflris,  alpina,  *  germanica,  intermedia,  lanata, 
cretica,  heraclea,  tenuifolia,  glutinofa,  fpinofa,  orien¬ 
tal  palaeftina,  maritima,  sethiopica,  hirta,  lavanduli- 
folia,  rugofa,  refta,  arenaria,  annua,  *  arvenfis,  lati- 
folia,  artemifia.  Europe,  Barbary,  Cape,  Carolina. 
fylvatica .  *  S.  fix  flowers  in  a  whirl  ;  leaves  heart-fhaped,  .on 
leaf-flalks. — .It  will  dye  yellow.  The  whole  plant  has 
a  foetid  fmell,  and  toads  are  thought  to  be  fond  of 
living  under  its  fhade.  Sheep  and  goats  eat  it.  Horfes, 
cows,  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

mo.  Ballota,  or  Black  Horehound . 

Four  fpecies;  viz.  *  nigra,  alba,  lanata,  difticha. 
Europe,  Eafi  Indies. 

nigra,  *  B.  leaves  heart- fliaped,  undivided,  ferrated  ;  calyx, 
teeth  tapering  to  a  point. — It  Hands  recommended  in 
hyfterical  cafes.  The  Swedes  reckon  it  almoft  an  uni- 
verfal  remedy  in  the  difeafes  of  their  cattle.  Horfes, 
cows,  fheep,  and  goats  refufe  it. 

1 1 1 1.  Marrubium,  or  Horehound, 

J4  fpecies  ;  viz.  alyffnrn,  aflracanicum,  peregrinum, 
creticum,  candidiflimum,  fuperium,catariaefolium,  *vul- 
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gare,  africanum,  crifpum,  hirfutum,  hifpanicum,  pfeudo- 
di&amnus,  acetabulofum. 

.*  M.  teeth  of  the  % calyx,  briflle-fhaped,  hooked. — It y ulgc.re, 
is  very  bitter  to  the  tafle,  and  not  altogether  unplea- 
fant  to  the  fmell.  It  was  a  favourite  medicine  with 
the  ancients  in  obflru&ions  of  the  vifeera.  In  large 
dofes  it  loofens  the  belly.  It  is  a  principal  ingredient 
in  the  negro  Caefar’s  remedy  for  vegetable  poifons. 

A  young  man  who  had  occafion  to  take  mercurial 
medicines,  was  thrown  into  a  falivation  which  conti¬ 
nued  for  more  than  a  year.  Every  method  that  was 
tried  to  remove  it  rather  increafed  the  complaint.  At 
length  Linnaeus  preferibed  an  infufion  of  this  plant, 
and  the  patient  got  well  in  a  ftiort  time.  Horfes, 
cows,  fheep,  and  goats  refufe  it. 

1112.  Leonurus,  or  Lions-tail. 

Seven  fpecies  ;  viz.  crifpus,  *  cardiaca,  marrubiaf- 
trum,  galeobdolon,  fupinus,  tataricus,  fibiricus.  Ruf- 
fia,  Siberia,  Auftria. 

*  L.  flem-leaves  fpear-fhaped,  3-lobed. — The  leaves  cardiaca, 
have  a  ftrong  but  not  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  bitter 

tafle.  Goats,  fheep,  and  horfes  eat  it.  Cows  are  not 
fond  of  it.  Swine  refufe  it. 

1 1 13.  Phlomis,  or  Jerufalem  Sage, 

27  fpecies  ;  viz.  fruticofa,  purpurea,  italica,  niffolii, 
armenica,  lychnites,  laciniata,  famia,  crinita,  biloba, 
pungens,  herba  venti,  alpina,  tuberofa,  zeylanica, 
martinicenfis,  urticifolia,  decemdentata,  biflora,  chi- 
nenfis,  indica,  moluccoides,  glabrata,  alba,  nepetifolia, 
leonurus,  leonites.  South  Europe,  Cape,  Eaft  and 
Weff  Indies. 

1 1 14.  Moluccella,  or  Molucco-Balm. 

Six  fpecies  ;  viz.  fpinofa,  laevis,  tuberofa,  perfica, 
frutefeens,  grandiflora.  Siberia,  Levant,  India. 

1 1 1 5.  Clinopodium,  or  Field  Bafil, 

Three  fpecies;  viz.  *  vulgare,  segyptiacum,  inca- 
num.  Europe,  Egypt,  North  America. 

1116/  Origanum,  or  Wild  Marjoram . 

16  fpecies;  viz.  aegyptiacum,  di&amnus,  fipyleum, 
tournefortii,  ciliatum,  benghalenfe,  creticum,  fmyr- 
naeum,  heracleoticum,  *  vulgare,  glandulofum,  onites, 
fyriacum,  maru,  majorana,  majoranoides.  S.  Europe, 

Egypt,  Carolina. 

*  O.  fpikes  roundifh,  panicled,  cluttered  ;  floral  leaves  vulgare, 
egg-fhaped,  longer  than  the  calyx. — The  whole  plant 

is  a  warm  aromatic.  The  dried  leaves,  ufed  inftead 
of  tea,  are  exceedingly  grateful.  The  effential  oil  of 
this  plant  is  fo  acrid,  that  it  maybe  confidered  as  a 
cauftic,  and  is  much  ufed  with  that  intention  by  farriers. 

A  little  cotton  wool  moiftened  with  it,  and  put  into 
the  hollow  of  an  aching  tooth,  frequently  relieves  the 
pain.  The  country  people  ufe  the  tops  to  dye  purple. 

Goats  and  fheep  eat  it.  Horfes  are  not  fond  of  it. 

Gows  refufe  it. 

The  origanum  diBamnus  is  a  kind  of  origanum  faid 
to  grow  plentifully  in  the  ifland  of  Candy,  in  Dalma¬ 
tia,  and  in  the  Morea ;  it  has  been  found  hardy  enough 
to  bear  the  ordinary  winters  of  our  climate.  The  leaves, 
which  are  the  only  part  in  ufe  with  us,  come  from 
Italy.  The  beft  fort  are  well  covered  over  with  a 
thick  white  down,  and  now  and  then  intermixed  with 
purplifh  flowers.  In  fmell  and  tafle  they  fomewhat 
refemble  lemon  thyme  ;  but  have  more  of  an  aromatic 
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flavour,  as  well  as  a  greater  degree  of  pungency.  When 
frefti  they  yield  a  confiderable  quantity  of  an  excellent 
effential  oil ;  but  they  have  now  no  place  either  in  the 
London  or  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias. 

The  origanum  majorana  is  raifed  annually  in  our  gar¬ 
dens  for  culinary  as  well  as  medicinal  ufes  ;  the  feeds 
are  commonly  procured  from  the  fouthern  parts  of 
France,  where  the  plant  grows  wild.  It  is  a  mode¬ 
rately  wTarm  aromatic,  yielding  its  virtues  both  to  aque¬ 
ous  and  fpirituous  liquors  by  infufion,  and  to  water  in 
diftillation.  It  is  principally  ufed  in  diforders  of  the 
head  and  nerves,  and  in  the  humoural  afthmas  and  ca¬ 
tarrhs  of  old  people.  An  effential  oil  of  the  herb  is 
kept  in  the  fliops.  The  powder  of  the  leaves  proves  an 
agreeable  errhinc,  and  enters  the  officinal  fternutatory 
powder. 

1 1 17.  Thymus,  or  Thyme . 

22  fpecies;  viz.  *  ferpyllum,  lanuginofus,  laeviga- 

tus,  vulgaris,  lanceolatus,  numidicus,  zygis,  marfhal- 
lianus,  inodorus,  *  acinos,  patavinus,  alpinus,  monta- 
nus,  piperella,  brownei,  filiformis,  cephalotus,  ftriatus, 
villofus,  maftichina,  tragoriganum,  virginicus.  Eu¬ 
rope,  N.  America,  Jamaica. 
ferpyllum,  *  T.  flowers  in  heads,  ftems  creeping  ;  leaves  flat, 
blunt,  fringed  at  the  bafe. — The  whole  plant  is  fra¬ 
grant,  and  yields  an  effential  oil  that  is  very  heating. 
An  infulion  of  the  leaves  removes  the  headach  occa- 
fioned  by  the  debauch  of  the  preceding  evening.  A 
general  opinion  prevails,  that  the  flefli  of  fheep  that 
feed  upon  aromatic  plants,  particularly  upon  thyme,  is 
much  fuperior  in  flavour  to  common  mutton  :  but  fome 
fay  this  is  a  vulgar  error,  that  fheep  are  not  fond  of 
aromatic  plants  ;  that  they  will  carefully  pulh  afide  the 
thyme  to  get  at  the  grafs  growing  beneath  it  ;  and  that 
they  never  touch  it  unlefs  when  walking  apace,  and 
then  they  will  catch  at  any  thing.  The  attachment 
of  bees  to  this  and  other  aromatic  plants  is  well  known. 
Sheep  and  goats  eat  it.  Swine  refufe  it. 

1118.  Melissa,  or  Balm. 

Seven  fpecies ;  viz.  officinalis,  grandiflora,  *  cala- 
mintha,  *  nepeta,  pyrenaica,  cretica,  fruticofa.  South 
of  Europe. 

The  meliffia  officinalis ,  when  in  perfe&ion,  has  a  plea- 
fant  fmell,  fomewhat  of  the  lemon  kind,  and  a  weak 
roughifh  aromatic  tafte.  The  young  (hoots  have  the 
ftrongeft  flavour ;  the  flowers,  and  the  herb  itfelf  when 
old,  or  produced  in  very  moift  rich  foils,  or  rainy  fea- 
fons,  are  much  weaker  both  in  fmell  and  tafte.  Balm, 
the  herb  of  this  plant,  is  appropriated  by  the  writers 
on  the  materia  medica,  to  the  head,  ftomach,  and  ute¬ 
rus  :  and  in  all  diforders  of  thefe  parts  is  fuppofed  to  do 
extraordinary  fervice.  So  high  an  opinion  have  fome 
of  the  chemifts  entertained  of  balm,  that  they  have  ex- 
pe6led  to  find  in  it  a  medicine  which  fhould  prolong 
life  beyond  the  ufual  period.  The  prefent  practice, 
however,  holds  it  in  no  great  efteera,  and  ranks  it, 
where  it  certainly  deferves  to  be,  among  the  weaker 
corroborants.  In  diftillation  it  yields  an  elegant  effen¬ 
tial  oil,  but  in  very  fmall  quantity  •,  the  remaining  de- 
coftion  taftes  roughifh.  Strong  infufions  of  the  herb, 
drank  as  tea,  and  continued  for  fome  time,  have  done 
fervice  in  a  weak  lax  ft  ate  of  the  vifcera  ;  thefe  li¬ 
quors,  lightly  acidulated  with  juice  of  lemons,  turn 
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of  a  fine  reddifh  colour,  and  prove  an  ufeful,  and  to 
many  a  very  grateful,  drink  in  dry  parching  fevers. 

1 1 19.  Dracocephalum,  or  Dragon's -head. 

18  fpecies;  viz.  virginiannm,  denticulatum,  canari- 
enfe,  pinnatum,  origanoides,  palmatum,  peregrinum, 
fruticulofum,  auftriacum,  ruyfchiana,  grandiflorum,  al- 
taienfe,  fibiricum,  moldavica,  canefcens,  peltatum,  nu¬ 
tans,  thymiflorum.  N.  Europe,  N.  America,  Canaries. 

1 1 2o.  Melittis,  or  Bafe-balm . 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  *  meliffophyllum,  japonica. 

1121.  OciMUM,  or  Bajil. 

27  fpecies ;  viz.  thyrfiflorum,  inflexum,  virgatum, 
monachorum,  gratiffimum,  album,  tomentofum,  gran¬ 
diflorum,  bafilicum,  minimum,  integerrimum,  fan&um, 
rugiffum,  crifpum,  fcabrum,  americanum,  verticillatum, 
acutum,  tennidorum,  polyftachyon,  ferpyllifolium,  men- 
thoides,  molle,  adfcendens,  fcutellarioides,  proftratum, 
capitellatum.  Perfia,  E.  Indies,  Japan,  Chili. 

1122.  Plectranthus. 

Six  fpecies  ;  viz.  fruticofus,  galeatus,  nudiflorus,  for- 
fkoeli,  craffifolius,  pun&atus.  Africa. 

1123.  Trichostema. 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  dichotoma,  brachiata.  North 
America. 
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1124.  Scutellaria,  or  Scull-cap . 

17  fpecies;  viz.  orientalis,  albida,  alpina,  lupulina, 
lateriflora,  *  galericulata,  haftifolia,  *  minor,  integri- 
folia,  havanenfis,  purpurafcens,  hyffopifolia,  peregrina, 
columnce,  indica,  altiflima,  cretica.  Europe,  China, 

N.  America. 

*  S.  leaves  heart-fpear-ftiaped ;  fcolloped  flowers  2iX\\-Sa^en’cu' 
lary. — When  the  bloffom  falls  off,  the  cup  clofes  upon  ^ata* 
the  feeds,  which  when  ripe,  being  ftill  fmaller  than  the 
cup,  could  not  poffibly  open  its  mouth,  or  overcome  its 
elaftic  force,  as  the  down  of  the  feeds  do  in  the  com¬ 
pound  flowers,  and  muft  confequently  remain  ufelefs, 
without  a  poflibility  of  efcaping.  But  nature,  ever  full 
of  refources,  finds  a  method  to  difcharge  them.  The 
cup  grows  dry,  and  then  divides  into  two  parts  ;  fo 
that  the  feeds,  already  detached  from  the  receptacle, 
fall  to  the  ground.  Cows,  goats,  and  Iheep  eat  it ; 
horfes  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

1125.  Prunella,  or  Self-heal. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  vulgaris,  grandiflora,  hyffopi¬ 
folia.  Europe,  Barbary. 

1126.  Cleonia. 

One  fpecies  5  viz.  lufitanica.  Spain,  Portugal. 

1127.  Prasium,  or  Shrubby  Hedge-nettle . 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  majus,  minus.  Spain,  Italy,  Ca¬ 
rolina. 

1128.  Phryma. 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  leptoftachia,  dehifcens.  North 
America. 

1129.  Selago. 

20  fpecies  ;  viz.  corymbofa,  cinerea,  polyftachya, 
verbenacea,  rapunculoides,  fpuria,  hirta,  rotundifolia, 
fafciculata,  polygaloides,  ovata,  coccinea,  canefcens, 
geniculata,  divaricata,  capitata,  triquetra,  fruticofa, 
hifpida,  ciliata,  C.  of  G.  Hope. 
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officinalis. 


armenfe. 


pratenfe. 


palujlris . 


fylvatica. 


ANY.  .Didynamia, 

1138.  Gerardia. 

12  fpecies  ;  viz.  tuberofa,  delphinifolia,  purpurea, 
tenuifolia,  tubulofa,  nigrina,  flava,  fcabra,  pedicularia, 
japonica,  gliitinofa,  feflilifolia.  E.  Indies,  China,  Ja¬ 
pan,  N.  America. 


B  O  T 

Order  II.  ANGIOSPERMIA. 

-  1130.  Bartsia. 

Five  fpecies  ;  viz.  coccinea,  pallida,  *vifcofa,  gym- 
nandra,  *alpina.  Alps  of  Europe,  Hudion’s  Bay. 

I  IS1*  Rhinanthus,  or  Elephants-head, 

TO  fpecies  ;  viz.  orientals,  elephas,  *crifta-galli, 
trixago,  maximus,  verficolor,  capenfis,  indicus,  virgi- 
nicus,  trifidus.  Europe,  Cape,  India,  Virginia. 

1132.  Euphrasia,  or  Eye-bright, 

12  fpecies;  viz.  latifolia,  *officinalis,  falifburgenfis, 
tricufpidata,  cuneata,  *  odontites,  lutea,  linifolia,  vif- 
cofa,  purpurea,  longiflora,  afpera.  Europe. 

*  E.  leaves  egg-lhaped,  lerrated,  fharply  toothed. — It 
is  a  weak  aflringent,  and  was  formerly  in  repute  as  a 
remedy  for  impaired  vifion.  It  will  not  grow  but  when 
furrounded  by  plants  taller  than  itfelf.  Cows,  horfes, 
goats,  and  flieep  eat  it.  Swine  refufe  it. 

1133.  Melampyrum,  or  Cow-wheat, 

Seven  fpecies ;  viz.  *criflatum,  *arvenfe,  barbatum, 
nemorofum,  *praienfe,  *fylvaticum,  lineare.  Eur. 

*  M.  fpikes  conical,  loofe  ;  floral  leaves,  with  briflle- 
fhaped  teeth,  coloured. — The  feeds  when  ground  with 
corn  give  a  bitterifh  and  grayifh  cad  to  the  bread,  but 
do  not  make  it  unwholefome.  Cows  and  goats  eat  it. 
Sheep  refufe  it. 

*  M.  flowers  lateral,  pointing  one  way  :  leaves  in  dif- 
tant  pairs  ;  blofibms  clofed. — Where  this  plant  abounds, 
the  butter  is  yellow  and  uncommonly  good.  Swine 
are  very  fond  of  the  feeds.  Sheep  and  goats  eat  it. 
Cows  are  very  fond  of  it.  Horfes  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

1134.  Lathr^a. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  clandeflina,  aublatum,  *  fqua- 
maria.  Europe. 

1135.  Schwalbea. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  americana.  N.  America. 

1 136.  Tozzia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  alpina.  Alps  of  Auflria,  Italy, 
Pyrenees.  * 

1137.  Pedicularis,  ox  Rattle-coxcomb, 

34  fpecies;  viz.  *paluftris,  *fylvatica,  euphrafioides,. 
myriophylla,  fpicata,  refupinata,  fceptrum  carolinum, 
triftis,  lapponica,  afplenifolia,  flava,  ftriata,  fudetica, 
recutita,  elata,  foliofa,  canadenfls,  groenlandica,  in- 
carnata,  uncinata,  interrupta,  verticillata,  acaulis, 
flammea,  hirfuta,  rofea,  roftrata,  tuberofa,  gyroflexa, 
fafciculata,  rubens,  compa&a,  achilleifolia,  comofa. 
Europe,  N.  America. 

*  P.  flem  branched  ;  calyx  crefled  with  callous  dots  ; 
lip  of  the  bloflom  flanting. — This  plant  is  an  unwliole- 
fome  gued  in  meadows,  being  very  difagreeable  to  cat¬ 
tle.  Goats  eat  it-  Horfes,  fheep,  and  cows  refufe  it. 
Swine  are  not  fond  of  it. 

*  P  dem  branched  ;  calyx  oblong,  angular,  fmooth  ; 
lip  of  the  bloflom  heart-fhaped. — The  expreffed  juice, 
or  a  decoftion  of  this  plant,  has  been  ufed  with  advan¬ 
tage  as  an  inje&ion  for  finuous  ulcers.  It  is  faid,  that 
if  the  healthied  flock  of  flieep  be  fed  with  it,  they  be¬ 
come  fcabby  and  fcurfy  in  a  fhort  time  ;  the  ivool  will 
get  loofe,  and  they  will  be  overrun  with  vermine. 
Cows  and  fwine  refufe  it. 


1139.  Chelone,  or  Humming-bird  Tree, 

Four  Ipecies  ;  viz.  glabra,  obliqua,  rucllioides,  bar- 
bata.  N.  America. 

1140.  Pentsternon. 

Four  fpecies;  viz.  hirfuta,  pubefcens,  laevigata,  cam-? 
panulata.  N.  America. 

1141.  Cyrilla. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  pulchella.  Jamaica. 

1142.  Gloxinia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  maculata.  Guiana. 

1143.  Gesneria. 

1 1  fpecies  ;  viz.  humflis,  corymbofa,  acaulis,  purnila, 
craniolaria,  grandis,  tomentofa,  fcabra,  exferta,  caly- 
cina,  ventricofa.  Jamaica,  Hifpan.  S.  America. 

1144.  Antirrhinum,  or  Snap-dragon ,  Calves-fnout. 

70  fpecies  ;  viz.  *cymbalaria,  pilofura,  lanigerum, 
dentatum,  heterophyllum,  *elatine,  elatinoides,  *fpu- 
rium,  cirrhofum,  segvptiacum,  fruticofum,  liexandrum, 
triphyllum,  latifolium,  virgatum,  triornithophorum, 
purpureum,  verficolor,  linarioides,  *  repens,  monfpef- 
fulanum,  fparteum,  bipunftatum,  amethyflinum,  laxi- 
florum,  trifle,  haelava,  thymifolium,  fupinum,  dmplex, 
*arvenfe,  pelifferianum,  parviflorum,  flavum,  faxatile, 
micranthum,  vifeofum,  aparinoides,  multicaule,  reti- 
culatum,  marginatum,  glaucum,  alpinum,  aphyllum, 
bicorne,  macrocarpum,  villofum,  origanifolium,  flexu- 
ofum,  *  minus,  dalmaticum,  hirtum,  geniflifolium, 
junceum,  *  linaria,  linifolium,  lagopedioid.es,  cana- 
denfe,  chalepenfe,  reflexum,  pedunculatum,  **  majus, 
ficulum,  fempervirens,  *orontium,  papilionaceum,  afa- 
rina,  molle,  pinnatum,  unilabiatum.  Europe,  Egypt, 

Barbary,  Cape. 

*  A.  leaves  heart-fliaped,  5-lobed,  alternate:  flems cymbak- 
trailing. — Its  trailing  branches,  varioufly  interwoven, r^* 
often  cover  old  moifl  walls  with  a  thick  tapeflry,  and 

when  in  bloflom,  make  a  beautiful  appearance. 

*  A.  leaves  halberd-fhaped,  alternate;  flems  trailing. elatine, 
— This  is  confiderably  more  bitter  than  the  other  fpe¬ 
cies,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  ufed  fuccefsfully  in  cafes 

of  foul  ulcers,  and  in  cutaneous  eruptions. 

*  A.  leaves  fpear-ftrap-fliaped,  crowded  ;  flem  upright  ;  linaria . 
fpikes  terminating,  fitting. — An  infufion  of  the  leaves 

is  diuretic  and  purgative.  An  ointment,  prepared  from 
them,  gives  relief  in  the  piles.  The  expreffed  juice, 
mixed  with  milk,  is  a  poifon  to  flies,  as  is  likewife  the 
fmell  of  the  flowers.  Cows,  horfes,  and  fwine,  refufe 
it.  Sheep  and  goats  are  fond  of  it. 

*  A.  bloflom  without  a  fpur  ;  flowers  in  fpikes  ;  cups majusi 
rounded. — Though  the  feeds  of  this  plant  vegetate  on 

any  ground,  it  is  only  in  dry  foils  and  fituations  that 
the  plant  continues  to  live  long  enough  to  produce 
flowers. 

1145.  Anarrhinum. 

Five  fpecies  ;  viz.  bellidifolium,  pedatum,  frutico¬ 
fum,  craflifolium,  tenellum. 

1146.  Cymbari a. 

One  fpecies  y  viz,  daurica.  Dauria, 
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Didynamia.  J3  u  l 

1147.  Tourettia. 

One  fpecies;  viz.  lappacea.  Ifle  of  Bourbon. 

1148.  Martynia. 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  diandra,  carniolaria,  probofcidea, 
longi  flora.  Cape,  America. 

1149.  Torenia. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  afiatica,  hirfuta.  India. 

1150.  Besleria. 

Eight  fpecies  ;  viz.  multifolia,  lutea,  violacea,  in¬ 
carnate,  ferrulata,  criftata,  coccinea,  bivalvis.  Welt 
Indies,  S.  America. 

1 1 51.  Brunfelsia. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  americana,  undulata.  W.  Ind. 

1152.  Scrophularia,  or  Fig-wort. 

2 6  fpecies  ;  viz.  marilandica,  *  nodofa,  *  aquatica, 
auriculata,  appendiculata,  *  fcorodonia,  glabrata,  be- 
tonicifolia,  orientalis,  frutefcens,  rupeftris,  heterophyl- 
la,  altaica,  *  vernalis,  arguta,  trifoliata,  fambucitolia, 
mellifera,  hifpida,  canina,  lucida,  variegata,  chinen- 
fis,  meridionalis,  coccinea,  peregrina.  Europe,  Barb. 
Madeira,  America. 

ttodofa.  *  S.  leaves  oblong  heart  fhaped,  3-fibred  at  the  bale  ; 

corners  of  the  ftem  acute. — This  plant  is  hardly  known 
in  modern  pra&iee  ;  but  the  rank  fmell  and  bitter  tafle 
of  the  leaves  feem  to  indicate  fome  aaive  properties. 
Swine  that  have  the  fcab  are  cured  by  wafhing  them 
with  a  deeo&ion  of  the  leaves.  Goats  cat  it.  Cows, 
horfes,  fheep,  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

11 53*  Celsia. 

Five  fpecies  ;  viz.  orientalis,  ar&urus,  coromandeli- 
na,  cretica.  Crete,  Levant,  E.  Indies. 

1154.  Hemimeris. 

Five  fpecies  ;  viz.  montana,  fabulofa,  dilfufa,  urtici- 
folia,  coccinea.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

1155.  Digitalis,  or  Fox-glove. 

1 2  fpecies ;  viz.  *purpurea,  minor,  thapfi,  parvi- 
flora,  lutea,  ambigua,  ferruginea,  orientalis,  lanata, 
obfcura,  canarienfis,  fceptrum.  S.  Europe,  Canary, 
Madeira. 

purpurea.  *  D.  fegments  of  the  calyx  egg-fhaped,  acute  ;  blof- 
fom  blunt,  upper  lip  nearly  entire. — This  fpecies  is 
certainly  a  very  adtive  medicine,  and  merits  more  at¬ 
tention  than  modern  pradice  till  verylately  bellowed  up¬ 
on  it.  It  grows  wild  in  woods  and  on  cultivated  heaths  : 
the  elegant  appearance  of  its  purple  flowers  (which  hang 
in  fpikes  along  one  fide  of  the  llalk),  has  gained  it  a 
place  in  fome  of  our  gardens.  The  leaves  have  been 
ftrongly  recommended,  externally,  againft  fcrophulous 
tumours,  and  likewife  internally,  in  epileptic  dlforders ; 
what  fervice  they  may  be  capable  of  doing  in  thefe  cafes, 
is  not  afcertained  by  accurate  experiments.  Several  ex¬ 
amples  are  mentioned  by  medical  writers  of  their  occa- 
fioning  violent  vomiting,  hypercatharfis,  and  diforder- 
ing  the  whole  conflitution  ;  infomueh  that  Boerhaave 
accounts  them  poifonous.  Their  talie  is  bitter,  and 
very  naufeOus.  Digitalis,  however,  has  lately  been 
employed  with  great  fuccefs  in  other  difeafes.  A  trea- 
tife  has  lately  been  published  by  Dr  Withering,  pro- 
feffedly  on  the  fubjedl  of  its  ufe  in  medicine,  and  con¬ 
taining  many  important  and  ufeful  obfervations. 

An  infufion  of  two  drams  of  the  leaf,  in  a  pint  of 
water,  given  in  half-ounce  dofes  every  two  hours  or 
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fo,  till  it  begin  to  puke  or  purge,  is  recommended  in 
dropfy,  particularly  that  of  the  bread.  It  is  faid  to 
have  produced  an  evacuation  of  water  fo  copious  and 
fudden,  in  afcites,  by  ffool  and  urine,  that  the  com- 
predion  of  bandages  was  found  neceffary.  The  plen¬ 
tiful  ufe  of  diluents  is  ordered  during  its  operation. 
The  remedy,  however,  is  inadmiflible  in  many  weakly 
patients.  But  befides  being  given  in  infufion,  it  has 
alfo  been  employed  in  fubftance  ;  and  when  taken  at 
bed  time,  to  the  extent  of  one,  two,  or  three  grains  of 
the  dried  powder,  it  often  in  a  fhort  time  operates  as  a 
very  powerful  diuretic,  without  producing  any  other 
evacuation.  Even  this  quantity,  however,  will  fome- 
time?  excite  very  fevtre  vomiting  ;  and  that  too,  oc¬ 
curring  unexpectedly.  During  its  operation,  it  has 
often  very  remarkable  influence  in  rendering  the  pulfe 
flower  ;  and  it  frequently  excites  very  confiderable  ver¬ 
tigo,  and  an  affeCtion  of  vifion. 

Befides  dropfy,  digitalis  has  of  late  been  employed 
in  fome  inflances  of  hsemoptyfis,  of  phthifis,  and  of 
mania,  with  apparent  good  effeCts.  But  its  ufe  in 
thefe  difeafes  is  much  lels  common  than  in  dropfy. 

1156.  Incarvill,ea. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  finenfis. 

1137.  Bignonia,  or  Trumpet  flower. 

54  fpecies;  viz.  catalpa,  longiflima,  tomentofa,  line¬ 
aris,  fempervirens,  tenuifiliqua,  caflinoides,  obtufifolia, 
microphylla,  unguis,  ftaminea,  aequinoCtialis,  alliacea, 
fpeCtabilis,  laurifolia,  rigefeens,  ladiflora,  paniculata, 
elongata,  corymbifera,  crucigera,  grandifolia,  capreo- 
lata,  pubefeens,  villofa,  echinata,  heterophvlla,  tri- 
phylla,  mollis,  hirfuta,  pentaphylla,  orbiculata,  chry- 
fantha,  fluviatilis,  leucoxylon,  ferratifolia,  radiata,  ra- 
dicans,  grandiflora,  flans,  afvicana,  bijuga,  racemofa, 
compreffa,  fpathacea,  chelonoides,  variabilis,  alba,  pe¬ 
ruviana,  indica,  longifolia,  procera,  ccerulea,  brafili- 
ana.  E.  and  W.  Ind.  Amer. 

1158.  Citharexylum,  or  Fiddle-wood. 

Six  fpecies  ;  viz.  cinereum,  caudatum,  villofum,  fub- 
ferratum,  quadrangulare,  melanocardium.  W.  Ind. 

1159.  Halleria,  or  African  Fly-honey  suckle. 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  lucida,  elliptic^.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

1160.  Crescentia,  or  Calahajh  Tree. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  cujete,  cucurbitina.  Virginia, 
Jamaica,  Brazil. 

1 1 61.  Tan.®:cium. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  parafiticum,  jaroba,  pinnatum. 
Jamaica. 

1162.  Gmelina. 

One  fpecies;  viz.  afiatica.  Afia. 

1163.  Petrea. 

One  fpecies;  viz.  volubilis.  S.  Amer. 

1164.  Premna. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  integrifolia,  tomentofa,  ferratb 
folia.  E.  Indies. 

1165.  La  NT  ANA,  or  American  Viburnum . 

15  fpecies;  viz.  mifla,  trifolia,  viburnioides,  annua, 
ftriCta,  radula,  camara,  involucrata,  reCta,  odora^a, 
lavandulacca,  falvifolia,  meliflkfolia,  *  fcabrida,  acule- 

ata,  W.  Ind.  S.  Amer, 


1166. 
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1 1 66.  Spielmannia. 

One  fpecies  )  viz.  africana.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

1167.  Cornutia. 

Two  fpecies )  viz.  pyramidata,  punftata.  W.  Ind. 

1168.  Loeselia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  ciliata.  Vera  Cruz. 

1169.  Caprari*,  or  Sweet-weed. 

Six  fpecies  ;  viz.  biflora,  lucida,  lanceolata,  femi- 
ferrata,  undulata,  liumilis.  E.  and  Indies,  Cape 
S.  America.  1  ’ 

1170.  Lindernia. 

Three  fpecies  )  viz.  pyxidaria,  dianthera,  japonica. 
Jap.  Virg.  Hifpan. 

1 17 1.  Manulea. 

b  J7  Species;  viz.  cheiranthus,  corymbofa,  altifiima, 
pinnatifida,  plantaginis,  capitata,  antirrhinoides,  thyr- 
iisflora,  argentea,  tomentofa,  rubra,  capillaris,  cunei- 
folia,  coerulea,  heterophylla,  integrifolia,  microphylla. 
C.  of  G.  Hope. 

1172.  Hebenstreitia. 

Six  fpecies  ;  viz.  dentata,  ciliata,  integrifolia,  eri- 
noides,  fruticofa,  cordata.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

1173.  Erinus. 

Seven  fpecies  5  viz.  alpina,  maritimus,  africanus, 
lychnidea,  fragrans,  peruvianus,  triflis.  Alps,  Pyre¬ 
nees,  Cape,  Peru. 

1174.  Buchnera. 

14.  fpecies;  viz.  americana,  elongata,  cernua,  cu- 
neifoha,  cordifolia,  grandiflora,  aethiopica,  vifcofa,  ca- 
penfis,.  humifufa,  afiatica,  euphrafioides,  gefneriodes, 
pinnatifida.  Cape,  Ceylon,  China,  America. 

1175.  Browallia. 

Three  fpecies)  viz.  demifla,  elata,  alienata.  South 
America.  { 

1176.  Linn ma. 

One  fpecies  ;  .  viz.  *  borealis.  N.  Europe,  Afia, 
and  America. 

11 77*  SlBTHORPlA,  or  Bafe  Money-wort.  ' 
One  fpecies ;  viz.  europaea.  Europe,  Africa. 

1178.  Limosella,  or  Mud  wort. 

Two  fpecies)  viz.  *  aquatica,  diandra.  North  of 
Europe. 

1179.  Phaylopsis. 

One  fpecies  )  viz.  parviflora. 

1180.  Vandellia. 

Two  fpecies)  viz.  diffufa,  pratenfis.  Ifle  of  St 
Thomas. 

1181.  Russelia. 

One  fpecies  )  viz.  farmentofa. 

1182.  CONOBEA. 

One  fpecies)  viz.  aquatica.  Guiana. 

1183.  Sternodia. 

Five  fpecies)  viz.  maritima,  durantifolia,  ruderalis, 
camphorata,  aquatica.  Jamaica. 

1184.  Obolaria. 

One  fpecies )  viz.  virginica.  N.  Amer. 

H85.  iEGINETIA. 

One  fpecies  )  viz.  indica. 


A  N  Y*  Didynamia. 

1186.  Orobanche,  or  Broom-rape.  ♦ 

18  fpecies;  viz.  *  major,  foetida,  caryophyllacea, 
coerulefcens,  elatior,  purpurea,  minor,  alba,  gracilis, 
americana,  virginiana,  uniflora,  coerulea,  phelypjea, 
tinftoria,  cernua,  *  ramofa,  coccinea.  Europe,  Ma¬ 
labar,  N.  Amer. 

1187.  Hyobanche. 

One  fpecies  )  viz.  languinea.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

1188.  Dodartia. 

Two  fpecies)  viz.  orientalis,  indica.  Lev.  Ind. 

1189.  Lippia. 

Five  fpecies ;  viz.  americana,  hirfuta,  umbellata, 
cymofa,  hemifphaerica.  Cape,  Amer. 

1190.  Achimenes. 

One  fpecies)  viz.  fefamoides.  E.  Indies. 

1 1 91.  Sesamum,  or  Oily  Purging-grain* 

*  Four  fpecies  *,  viz.  orientale,  luteum,  indicum,  laci- 
niatum.  E.  Indies. 

1192.  Tortula. 

One  fpecies;  viz.  afpera. 

1193.  Holmskioldia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  fanguinea. 

1194.  Mimulus,  or  Monkey -flower. 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  ringens,  glutinofus,  alatus,  lu- 
teus.  Virginia,  Canada,  Peru. 

1195.  Ruellia. 

46  fpecies ;  viz.  blechum*  blechioides,  anguftifolia,. 
ovata,  ftrepens,  patula,  pallida,  fragrans,  laftea,  clan- 
deftina,  violacea,  rubra,  macrophylla,  guttata,  imbri- 
cata,  ariftata,  intrufa,  paniculata,  tuberofa,  tentacula- 
ta,  biflora,  crifpa,  fafciculata,  molliflima,  undulata, 
involucrata,  repanda,  ringens,  coccinea,  repens,  uligi- 
nofa,  pilofa,  hirta,  depreffa,  cordifolia,  fecunda,  rep- 
tans,  japonica,  alopecuroidea,  barbata,  balfamea,  fali- 
cifolia,  longiflora,  difformis,  rupeftris,  fcabrofa.  E- 
gypt,  E.  and  W.  Ind.  Jap.  Amer. 

1196.  Barleria. 

13  fpecies;  viz.  longifolia,  folanifolia,  hyftrix,  prio- 
nitis,  trifpinofa,  bifpinofa,  buxifolia,  nodiflora,  acan- 
thoides,  criftata,  ftrigofa,  pungens,  longiflora. 

1197.  Duranta. 

Three  fpecies )  viz.  plumieri,  ellifia,  mutifii,  W. 

Ind.  S.  Amer. 

1198.  Myoporuivi. 

Four  fpecies;  viz.  lastum,  pubefcens,  craflifolium, 
tenuifolium.  South  fea  ifles. 

1199.  O  VIED  A. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  fpinofa,  mitis.  Java,  W.  Indies. 

1200.  Mallingtonia. 

One  fpecies  )  viz.  hortenfis. 

1201.  VOLKAMERIA. 

Eight  fpecies;  viz.  aculeata,  leguftrina,  inermis,  ca¬ 
pitata,  ferrata,  fcandens,  japonica,  kasmpferi.  E.  and 
W.  Indies,  Japan. 

1202.  ClERODENDRUM. 

Eight  fpecies;  viz.  infortunatum,  fortunatum,  cala- 
mitofum,  phlomoides,  fquamatum,  trichotomum,  diver- 
fifolium,  paniculatum.  E.  Indies,  Japan. 


1203. 
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1203.  Tiiunbergia. 

Two  fpecies  \  viz.  capenfts,  fragrans.  C.  of  Good 
Hope. 

1204.  Maurandia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  l’empcrtlorens. 

1205.  Castilleja. 

Two  fpecies  5  viz.  integrifolia,  feflifolia.  Egypt, 
E.  Indies,  S.  America. 

1206.  ViTEX,  or  Chafle-Tree . 

13  fpecies  •,  viz.  ovata,  triflora,  divaricata,  pubefcens, 
altiflima,  agnus  caftus,  incifa,  leucoxylon,  trifolia,  um- 
brofa,  capitata,  negundo,  pinnata.  Naples,  Sicily,  E. 
and  W.  Indies. 

The  vitex  agnus  caflus  is  a  fmall  tree,  or  rather 
fhrub,  growing'  fpontaneoufly  in  Italy,  &c.  and  railed 
with  us  in  gardens.  Its  fruit,  which  is  about  the  fize 
of  a  pepper  corn,  contains  four  longifh  feeds,  which 
are  faid  to  be  of  an  aromatic  fmell  and  an  acrid  bitter- 
ifh  tafle,  but  which  are  found,  on  examination,  to  be 
almoft  inodorous  and  infipid.  Thefe  feeds  have  been 
celebrated  as  antiphrodifiacs,  and  were  formerly  much 
ufed  by  the  fnonks  for  allaying  the  venereal  appetite  \ 
but  experience  does  not  warrant  their  having  any  fuch 
virtues. 

1207.  Amassonia. 

Two  fpecies*,  viz.  erefia,  punicea.  Surinam. 

1208.  Bontia,  or  Barbadoes  Wild  olive. 

One  fpecies  5  viz.  daphnoides.  W.  Indies. 


A  '  N  Y. 

1209.  Avicennia. 

Three  fpecies ;  viz.  tomentofa,  refinifera,  nitida. 
Martinico,  Carthagena. 

1210.  CoLUMNEA. 

Four  fpecies  5  viz.  fcandens,  hirfuta,  rutilaris,  liifpida. 
Martinico,  Jamaica. 

1 2i  1.  Acanthus,  or  Bears-breech. 

14  fpecies  ;  viz.  mollis,  carduifolius,  fpinofus,  arbo- 
reus,  diofcoroides,  ilicifolius,  ebrafteatus,  capenfts,  fur- 
catus,  procumbens,  integrifolius,  repens,  edulis,  maderas- 
patenfis.  S.  Europe,  Cape,  W.  Indies. 

i2i£.  Lepidagathis. 

One  fpecies  5  viz.criftata. 

1213.  Alectra. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  capenfi 

1214.  Pedalium. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  murex.  E.  Indies. 

1215.  Melianthus,  or  Honey-JZoiver . 

Three  fpecies ;  viz.  major,  minor,  comofus.  C.  of 
G.  Hope. 


In  the  clafs  Didynamia  are 

123  Genera,  which  include  1006  Species.  Of  thefe 
72  are  found  in  Britain. 


CLASSIS  XV. 

TETRADYNAMIA.  (e) 

Ordo  I.  SILICULOSyE. 


Seft.  I.  Silic  ul a  Integra^  nec  apice  emarginata . 

*  1225.  Draba.  Silic.  valvulis  planiufculus.  Stylus 
nullus. 

1234.  Lunaria.  Silic.  valvulis  planis  pedicellata. 
Stylus  exfertus. 

*  1224.  Subularia.  Silic.  valvulis  femiovatis.  Sty¬ 
lus  brevior  filicula. 

*  1216.  Myagrum.  Silic.  v&lvulis  concavis.  Stylus 
perftftens. 


CLASS  XV. 

TETRADYNAMIA,  or  four  long  and  two 

SHORT  STAMENS. 


Order  I.  SILICULOSvE,  or  thofe  having  a  Pouch, 
or  broad  Pod. 

Se£t.  I.  The  Pouch  entire ,  not  notched  at  the poinU 

*  D.  Pouch  with  flattened  valves.  No  flyle. 

L.  Pouch  on  a  pedicle  with  flat  valves.  Style  pro¬ 
truding. 

*  S.  Pouch  with  half-oval  valves.  Style  fhorter  than 
the  pouch. 

*  M.  Pouch  with  concave  valves.  Style  permanent. 

*  1222. 


(e)  In  the  flowers  of  this  clafs  of  plants  there  are  fix  ftamens,  four  of  them  long  and  two  fhort.  It  is  alfo 
moft  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  flowers  of  this  clafs  have  uniformly  four  petals,  a  circumftance  which  renders  it 
eafy  to  diftinguifh  them.  The  difference  in  length  of  the  flamens  is  not  always  very  obvious,  but  as  the  Hex- 
andria  clafs  contains  no  plants  with. four  petals,  this  laft  circumftance  readily  diftinguifhes  the  plants  of  the  prefent 
clafs.  The  orders  are  two,  and  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  figure  of  the  feed-veffel,  which  in  the  firft  order  is  a 
broad  and  fhort  pouch ;  that  is,  a  roundifli  flat  feed-veffel  furnifhed  with  a  Jlyley  which  is  fometimes  as  long  as 
the  feed-veffel  itfelf.  In  the  fecund  order,  the  feed-veffel  is  a  long  pod ;  that  is,  a  very  long  feed-veffel,  without 
any  remarkable  ftyle.  This  Is  a  natural  rather  than  an  artificial  clafs.  The  plants  belonging  to  it  are  called 
antifcorbutic ,  and  their  tafte  is  acrid  and  watery  ;  They  lofe  moft  of  their  virtues  by  drying.  None  of  them 
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*  V.  Pouch  ^vith  valves  fliorter  by  half  than  the  parti¬ 
tion. 

C.  Pouch  fpear-fhaped,  2 -jointed,  with  i-feeded 
joints,  the  lafl;  joint  retiring. 

P.  Pouch  placed  crofsways,  beaked  on  both  (ides,  no 
valves,  i-feeded. 

*  E.  Pouch  4-fided,  without  valves,  2  or  4-celled, 
wrinkled. 

*  C.  Pouch  bulging,  I-celled,  i-feeded,  without  valves. 


B  o  T 

1222.  VELLA.  Silic.  valvulis  diflepimento  dimidio 
brevioribus. 

1219.  Cakile.  Silic.  lanceolata  biarticulata,  arti- 
culis  monofpermis,  articulo  fupremo  fecendente. 

1218.  Pugionium.  Silic.  tranfverfalis  utrinque  ro- 
‘  flrata,  evalvis,  monofperma. 

*  1217.  Bunias.  Silic.  tetraedra,  evalvis,  bi  f.  qua- 
drilocularis,  rugofa. 

*  1220.  Crambe.  Silic.  globofa,  unilocularis,  mo¬ 
nofperma,  evalvis. 

Seft.  II.  Silicula  emargmata  apice . 

*  1229.  Iberis.  Petala  duo  exteYiora  majora. 

1230.  Alyssum.  Filamenta  quaedam  latere  inte- 
riore  dente  notata.  Sil.  bilocularis. 

1 13 1.  Clypeola.  Silic.  orbiculata,  valvulis  pla- 
nis,  decidua. 

1232.  Peltaria.  Silic.  orbiculata,  comprefio-pla- 
na,  non  dehifcens. 

*  1228.  Cochlearia.  Silic.  cordata,  valvulis  obtu- 
fis,  gibbis. 

*  1226.  Lepidium.  Silic.  cordata.  valvulis  acute 
carinatis. 

'*  1227.  Thlapsi.  Silic.  obcordata,  valvulis  margi- 
nato  carinatis. 

1221.  I  sat  IS*  Silic.  obcordata,  valvulis  carinatis, 
bipartibilis,  l-fperma,  diflepimento  feneftrato. 

1233.  BiscUTELLA.  Silic.  biloba  fupra  infraque, 
margine  carinato. 

1223.  Anastatica.  Silic.  retufa.  Valvulis  difle¬ 
pimento  mucronato  longioribus. 

Ordo  II.  SILIQUOSiE. 

Se£h  I.  Calyx  claufus  foliolis  longitudinaliter  conni - 
ventibus. 

*  1247.  Raphanus.  Siliq.  articulata. 

*  1239.  Erysimum.  Siliq.  tetragona. 

*  1240.  Cheiranthus.  Siliq.  germine  utrinque 
glandula  notato. 

*  1242.  Hesperis.  Glandula  intra  flamina  breviura. 
Pet.  obliqua. 

*  1143.  Arabis.  Glandulae  4  intra  foliola  calycina. 
Stigma  fimplex. 

*  1245.  Brassica.  Glandulae  2  intra  flamina  bre- 
viora,  2  extra  flamina  longiora. 

1248.  Cordylocarpus.  Siliq.  torulofa,  fe mine  fu¬ 
premo  inarticulo  difcreto. 

*  1244.  Turritis.  Petala  ere&a. 

*  1256.  Dentaria.  Siliq.  valvis  revolutis  dehifcen- 
tibus. 

1236.  Ricotia.  Siliq.  unilocularis. 

Seft.  II.  Calyx  hians} foliolis  fuperne  did anti  bus, 

1249.  Cleome.  Siliq.  dehifcens,  unilocularis. 


Se£l.  II.  Pouch  with  a  notched  end . 

*  I.  Two  outer  petals  large. 

A.  Some  filaments  in  the  inner  fide  toothed.  Pouch 
2-celled. 

C.  Pouch  round  and  flat,  with  flat  valves,  decidu¬ 
ous. 

P.  Pouch  round  and  flat,  comprefled  plane,  not 
opening. 

*  C.  Pouch  heart-fhaped,  with  blunt  bulging  valves. 

*  L.  Pouch  heart-fliaped,  with  valves  fliarply  keeled. 

*  T.  Pouch  heart-fhaped,  reverfed  j  valves  keel  bor¬ 
dered.  , 

*  I.  Pouch  heart- reverfed  ;  keeled  valves,  divifible 
into  2,  i-feeded  $  window-fhaped  partition. 

B.  Pouch  2-lobed  above  and  beneath,  with  a  keel- 
fhaped  border. 

A.  Pouch  bluntly  notched  at  the  end.  Valves 
long,  with  a  dagger-pointed  partition. 

Order  II.  SILIQUOSiE,  or  thofe  having  a  long  Pod. 
Se£t.  I.  Calyx  Jhut  by  leafets  clofmg  length  wife. 

*  R.  A  jointed  pod. 

*  E.  Pod  4-gon. 

*  C.  Pod,  with  a  feed-bud  marked  on  both  fides  with 
a  gland. 

*  H.  A  gland  between  the  Ihorter  flamens.  Petals 
oblique. 

*  A.  Four  glands  between  the  leafets  of  the  calyx. 
Stigma  undivided. 

*  B.  Two  glands  betwixt  the  (horter  flamens,  2  be¬ 
yond  the  longer  flamens. 

C.  Pod  a  little  fwelling  out,  with  the  lafl  feed  in  a 
feparate  joint. 

*  T.  Petals  ere£t. 

*  D.  Pod  with  valves  rolled  back,  open. 

R.  Pod  i-celled. 

Se£L  II.  Calyx  open ,  with  leafets  dijlant  above . 

C.  Pod  open,  I -celled. 

^37- 


are  poifonous.  It  is  not  a  little  Angular,  that  they  are  moft  acrimonious  in  moift  fixations,  and  wet  feafons. 
Thus  the  cochlearia  armoracia  (horfe  radifh),  growing  near  water,  is  fo  very  acrimonious  that  it  can  hardly  be 
ufed  \  and  the  brajjica  rapa  (turnip)  whofe  root  in  a  dry  fandy  foil  is  fucculent  and  fweet,  in  fliff  wet  lands  is 
hard  and  acrimonious. 
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*  1237.  CaRDAMINE.  Siliq.  dehifcens,  valvulis  re- 
volutis. 

*  1246.  SiNAPXS.  Siliq.  dehifcens.  Cal.  horizonta- 
'liter  patens. 

*  1238.  Sisymbrium.  Siliq.  dehifcens,  valvis  refti- 
ufculis.  Cal.  patulus. 

1241.  Heliophila.  Siliq.  dehifcens.  Ne&aria  2 
recurvata. 


A  n  y. 

*  G.  Pod  open,  with  valves  rolled  back. 

*  S.  Pod  open.  Cal.  horizontally  expanding. 

'*  S.  Pod  open,  with  valves  rather  draight.  Cal.  open. 
H.  Pod  open.  Ne&aries  2,  bent  back. 


Order  I.  SILICULOS^E. 

1216.  Myagrum,  or  Gold  of  Pleafure. 

12  fpecies;  viz.  perenne,  orientale,  rugofum,  hi- 
fpanicum,  perfoliatum,  chloraefolium,  fativum,  denta- 
tum,  audriacum,  paniculatum,  faxatile,  tegyptium.  Eu- 
rope,  Egypt. 

1217.  Bunias,  or  Sea  Rocket. 

11  fpecies  ;  viz.  fpinofa,  erucago,  afpera,  orientalis, 
cochlearioides,  tatarica,  fyriaca,  myagroides,  aegyptia- 
na,  balearica,  prodrata.  Europe,  Africa,  America. 

I2l8.  PUGIONIUM. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  cornutum. 

1219.  Cakile. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  maritima,  segyptiaca. 

1220.  Crambe,  or  Sea-cabbage ,  or  Kale . 

.  Eight  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  maritima,  tatarica,  orientalis, 
hifpanica,  reniformis,  filiformis,  fruticofa,  drigofa.  Sea 
fhores  of  Europe,  Madeira. 

maritima .  *  C.  leaves  and  Hem  fmooth. — The  young  and  tender 
plants  are  boiled  as  cabbage  ;  but  when  full  grown 
they  occafion  giddinefs.  Horfes,  cows,  goats,  fheep, 
and  fwine  eat  it. 

1221.  Isatis,  or  Woad. 

Four  fpecies ;  viz.  *  tin&oria,  lufitanica,  armena, 
alpina.  Sea  fhores  of  Europe,  Egypt. 
tinfloria.  *  I.  root-leaves  fcolloped  ;  Hem -leaves  arrow-fhaped  ; 

pouches  oblong. — With  the  juice  of  this  plant,  it  is 
faid,  the  ancient  Britons  painted  their  bodies,  to  render 
themfelves  more  terrible  to  their  enemies.  It  is  much 
ufed  by  the  dyers  for  its  blue  colour,  and  it  is  the  bafis 
of  many  other  colours.  It  is  cultivated  for  their  ufe. 
Cows  eat  it ;  horfes,  flieep,  and  goats  refufe  it. 

1222.  Vella,  or  Spanijh  Crefs. 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  *  annua,  pfeudo-cytifus.  Siberia, 
Spain. 

1223.  Anastatica,  or  Rofe  of  Jericho. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  hicrochuntica.  Audria,  Levant. 

1224.  Subularia,  or  Awl-wort . 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  aquatica,  alpina.  N.  of  Europe, 
Arabia. 

1225.  Draba,  or  Whitlow grafs. 

16  fpecies;  viz.  aizoides,  rigida,  ciliaris,  alpina, 
hifpida,  *  verna,  caroliniana,  nivalis,  *  flellata,  andro- 
facea,  pyrenaica,  *  muralis,  nemoralis,  hirta,  *  incana, 
magellanica.  Alps  of  Europe,  N.  America. 
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*  D.  flalks  naked;  leaves  fparingly  fer rated  ;  petals  ver/ta. 
divided. — This  is  one  of  our  earlied  flowering  plants. 

It  is  good  as  a  falad.  Goats,  fheep,  and  horfes  eat  it ; 
cows  are  not  fond  of  it  ;  fwine  refufe  it. 

1226.  Lepidium,  or  Dittander. 

29  fpecies  ;  viz.  perfoliatum,  veficarium,  nudicaule, 
procumbens,  alpinum,  calycinum,  *  petraeum,  carda- 
mines,  fpinofum,  fativum,  lyratum,  craffifolium,  *  lati- 
folium,  amplexicaule,  gladifolium,  oleraceum,  pifcidi- 
um,  fubulatum,  graminifolium,  apetalum,  fuffruticofum, 

*  didymum,  *  rudcrale,  virginicum,  divaricatum,  iberis, 
pollichii,  bonarienfe,  chalepenfe.  Europe,  Cape,  A- 
merica,  New  Zealand. 

*  L.  leaves  egg-fpear-fhaped,  entire,  fe-rrated.— -This  is latifdliutn. 
one  of  the  antifcorbutics,  and  was  formerly  ufed  in  the 

place  of  horfe-radijh .  Aninfuflon  of  it  excites  vomiting. 

1227.  Thlaspi,  or  Treacle-mujlard. 

14  fpecies  ;  viz.  peregrinum,  arabicum,  *  arvenfe, 
alliaceum,  pfychine,  faxatile,  hirtum,  *  campeflre, 

*  montanum,  alpinum,  *  perfoliatum,  *  alpedre,  *  bur- 
fa  padoris,  ceratocarpon.  Europe. 

Two  forts  of  the  thlafpi  arvenfe  are  ufed  promifeu- 
oufly  ;  they  both  grow  wild  :  their  feeds  have  an  acrid 
biting  tade  like  common  mudard,  with  which  they 
agree  in  medical  qualities. 

The  thlafpi  burfa  paforis  is  common  in  wade  places,  % 

and  is  found  in  flower  all  the  fummer.  ShepberdVpurfe, 
or  the  leaf,  has  long  been  celebrated  as  an  adringent, 
and  drongly  recommended  in  diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries, 
uterine  fluors,  and  in  general  in  all  difeafes  where 
adringents  of  any  kind  can  avail.  Some  have  elleemed 
it  fo  powerful  a  dyptic  as  fcarcely  to  be  fafely  exhibited 
internally.  Others  have  thought  it  to  be  of  a  hot  fiery 
nature,  and  fuppofed  it  to  dop  fluxes  and  hemorrhagic  s 
by  coagulating  the  juices  like  alcohol,  and  burning  or 
fearing  the  orifices  of  the  veil  els.  The  fenfible  quali¬ 
ties  of  diepherd’s-purfe  difeover  little  foundation  for 
either  of  thefe  opinions  :  it  has  no  perceptible  heat, 
acrimony,  pungency,  and  fcarcely  any  adringency  :  the 
tade  is  almod  merely  herbaceous,  fo  as  diffidently  to 
warrant  the  epithet  given  to  this  plant  fatuum .  It  is 
hardly  in  ufe  in  Britain. 

1228.  Cochlearta,  ox  Scurvy  graft. 

II  fpecies;  viz.  *  officinalis,  *  danica,  *  anglica, 

*  groenlandica,  fibirica,  acaulis,  *  coronopus,  *  armo- 
raeia,  macrocarpa,  gladifolia,  draba.  Europe. 

*  C.  root-leaves  heart-circular  ;  dem-leaves  oblong,  a  officinalis* 
little  indented. — Notwithdanding  this  plant  is  a  native 

of  the  fea  coad,  it  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens  without 
any  fenfible  alteration  of  its  properties.  It  pofleffes  a 
F  f  confiderable 
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confiderable  degree  of  acrimony,  and  this  acrimony 
feems  to  refide  in  a  very  fubtile  effential  oil.  Its  ef- 
fe&s  as  an  antifcorbutic  are  univerfally  known,  and  it 
is  a  powerful  remedy  in  the  pituitous  afxhma,  and  in 
w  hat  Sydenham  calls  the  fcorbutic  rheumatifm.  A  di¬ 
alled  water  and  a  conferve  are  prepared  from  the 
leaves,  and  its  juice  is  prefer! bed  along  with  that  of 
oranges,  by  the  name  of  antifcorbutic  juices.  It  may 
be  eaten  as  a  falad.  Cows  eat  it.  Horfes,  goats,  and 
iheep,  refufe  it. 

armor  a  cut  *  C.  root-leaves  fpear-fhaped,  fcolloped  ;  Item-leaves 
fnipt. — The  root  of  this  plant,  feraped,  is  in  common 
ufe  in  England  as  a  condiment  for  fifh,  roaft  beef,  &c. 
and  it  is  ufed  for  many  other  culinary  purpnfes.  An 
infuflon  of  it  in  cold  mi'k  makes  one  of  the  fufteft  and 
belt  cofmetics.  In  paralytic  and  dropfieal  cafes,  it  is  a 
ufeful  (limulant  and  diuretic.  A  flrong  infufion  of  it 
excites  vomiting.  A  di  ft  died  water  is  prepared  from 
'it.  Horfes,  COWS,  goats,  fjieep,  and  fwine,  refufe  it. 

anglica .  *  C.  all  the  leaves  egg-fpear-lhaped. — This  is  a  pun* 

gent  (Simulating  medicine  ;  capable  of  diflblving  vifeid 
juices,  opening  obftiu£tion>  of  the  vifeera,  and  the  more 
diftant  glands,  and  promo1  ing  the  fluid  fecretions ;  it 
is  particularly  celebrated  in  feurvies,  and  is  the  princi 
pal  herb  employed  in  thefe  kinds  of  diforders  in  the 
northern  countries. 


1229.  IBERIS,  or  Candytuft. 

18  fpecies  •,  viz.  f  mperflorens,  cappadoeica,  femper- 
virens,  gibraltarica,  faxatilis,  vermiculata,  rolundifoIiar 
cepaefolia,  carnofa,  ciliata,  parviflora,  nana,  umbellata, 
*amara,  linifolia,  odorata,  *nudicaulis,  pinnata..  S. 
Europe,  Arabia,  Perfia. 

1230.  Alyssum,  or  Marl-wort . 

31  fpecies;  viz.  fpinofum,  maritimum,  halimifolium, 
tenuifolium,  faxatile,  lunarioides,  argenteum,  alpeftre, 
ferpyllifolium,  atlanticum,  orientale,  hyperboreum,  in- 
canum,  minimum,  ftriftum,  calycinum,  fibiricum,  fpa- 
thulatum,  montanum,  tortuofum,  campeltre,  linifolium, 
clypeatum,  cheiranthifolium,  fmuatum,  creticum,  ge- 
monenfe,  dafyearpum,  utriculatum,  veficaria,  deltoide- 
um.  Europe,  N.  Amer. 

1231.  Clypeola,  or  Treacle  mujlard . 

One  fpecies ;  viz.  jonthlafpi.  Italy,  France,  Caro¬ 
lina. 


1232.  Peltaria. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  alliacea,  garcini,  capenfis.  Cape. 

1233.  B I  SCUT  ELLA,  or  BucMer-muJlard. 

Ten  fpecies;  viz.  auriculata,  apula,  lyrata,  raphani- 
folia,  coronopi folia,  laevigata,  fubfpathulata,  montana, 
fempervirens,  peruviana.  Europe,  N.  Amer. 

1234.  Lunaria,  or  Moon  wort,  Honejly. 

T wo  fpecies  ;  viz.  rediviva,  annua.  N.  of  Eur. 


Order  II..  SILIQUOS.E. 

123*.  Ricotia. 

One  fpecies ;  viz.  aegyptiaca.  Egypt. 

T236.  Dentaria,  or  Tooth-wort. 

Seven  fpecies  ;  viz.  enneaphylla,  glandulofa,  lacini- 
ata,  *  bulbifera.  mitrophylla,  pinnata,  pentaphyllos. 
Alps  of  Auftria,  S.  Europe. 


A  N  Y.  Tetradynamia. 

1237.  CardaMIKE,  or  Lady's  frnock. 

22  fpecies;  viz.  *  bellidi  folia,  alpina,  afarifolia,  nu- 
dicaulb,  nivalis,  refed ifulia,  trifolia,  feutata,  africana, 
chelidonia,  thalidroides,  macrophylla,  *impatiens,  par¬ 
viflora,  penfylvanica,  greeca,  *hirfuta,  latifolia,  *  pra- 
ten (is,  *amara,  granulofa,  virginica.  Europe,  Ame¬ 
rica. 

*  C.  leafets  of  the  rout-leaves  roundifli,  thofe  of  th epratwjtj^ 
Rem- leaves  fpear-fhaped,  very  entire. — -This  is  a  peren¬ 
nial  plant  which  grows  in  meadow  grounds,  fends  forth 
purplilh  flowers  in  the  fpring,  and  in  its  fenfible  quali¬ 
ties  refembles  the  najlurtium  aquaticutn .  Long  ago  it 

was  employed  as  a  diuretic,  and  of  late  it  lias  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  nervous  diftafes.  A  dram  or  two  of  the 
powder  is  given  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  It  has  little 
fenfible  operation,  except  that  it  fometimes  fweats. — 

Goats  and  fheep  eat  of  it.  Horfes  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

Cows  are  not  fond  of  it. 

*  C.  leaves  winged  ;  fuckers  from  the  bofom  of  th  samara* 
leaves  ;  leafets  of  the  ftem-leaves  angular,  fitting. — . 

Sheep  eat  it.  Cows  are  not  fond  of  it.  The  young 
leaves  are  acrid  and  bitterifh,  but  do  not  tafte  amifs  in 

fa  lads.  They  are  much  ufed  for  that  purpofe  in  Lan- 
ca iFire.  The  leaves  are  pungent,  bitter,  and  aromatic, 
in  fuc’h  a  degree  as  to  promife  very  confiderable  ufes. 

1238.  Sisymbrium,  or  Water  crejfcs. 

53  fpecies;  viz.  *nafturtium,  *fylveftre,  paluftre, 

*  amphibium,  pyrenaieum,  tanacetifolium,  ceratophyl- 
lum,  coroiiopifolium,  tenuifolium,  fagittatum,  amplexi- 
caule,  fupinum,  polyceratium,  filifolium,  burfifolium, 
torulofum,  *'  murale,  *  monenfe,  repandum,  tillieri, 
vimineum,  barrelieri,  arenofum,  valentinum,  parra, 
afperum,  lsevigatum,  millefolium,  *  fophia,  album,  ci-* 
nereum,  altiffimum,  echartfbergenfe,  pannonicum,  ery- 
fimoides,  *  irio,  columnar,  loefelii,  obtufangulum,  ori¬ 
entale,  barbareae,  lyratum,  catholicum,  heterophyllum, 
glaciale,  ltri£tiffimum,  pendulum,  hifpanicum,  pumi- 
lum,  falfuginofum,  in tegri folium,  indicum,  hifpidum.> 

Europe,  Canaries,  India. 

*  S.  leaves  winged  ;  leafets  egg  ffiaped. — This  plant  najlur* 
is  very  univerfally  ufed  as  an  early  and  wholefome  fprin gtium, 
falad.  It  is  an  excellent  antifcorbutic  and  ftomachic, 

with  lefs  acrimony  than  the  feurvy-grafs.  It  is  an  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  antifcorbutic  juices.  It  is  recommend¬ 
ed  as  of  lingular  efficacy  for  accelerating  the  circula¬ 
tion,  ftrengthening  the  vifeera,  opening  obltru6tions  of 
the  glands,  promoting  the  fluid  fecretions,  and  purify¬ 
ing  the  blood  and  humours  ;  for  thefe  purpofes  the  ex- 
preffed  juice,  which  contains  the  peculiar  tafle  and  pun¬ 
gency  of  the  herb,  may  be  taken  in  dofes  of  an  ounce 
or  two,  and  continued  for  a  confiderable  time. 

S.  pods  oblong  egg*fliaped  ;  leaves  wing-cleft,  fe x-ampJii - 
rated;  petals  longer  than  the  cup. — The  ends  of  th ebium* 
general fruitflaiks  are  often  fwoln  into  a  cauliflower-like 
fubftance,  purpliffi,  and  containing  fmall  grubs  of  the 
fame  colour.  Cows  refufe  it.  Sheep  and  goats  are  not 
fond  of  it. 

S.  petals  fmaller  than  the  cups ;  leaves  doubly  com  -  fophia  • 
pound,  winged. — The  pods  retain  the  feeds  all  winter, 
and  fmall  birds  feed  upon  them.  The  plant  has  been 
fometimes  preferibed  in  hyfteric  and  dyfenteric  cafes;  , 
and  the  feeds  are  given  to  deftroy  worms.  Sheep  and 
cows  eat  it.  Horfes  and  goats  are  not  fond  of  it. 

Swine  refufe  it. 
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1239.  Erysimum,  or  Hedge- mu/lard . 

14  fpecies;  viz.  *  officinale,  *  barbarea,  praecoX, 
*  aliaria,  repandum,  *  cheiranthoidcs,  hieracifolium, 
odoratum,  virgatum,  diffufum,  anguftifolium,  junce- 
um,  bicorne,  quadricorne.  Europe,  Barbary,  Canary 
Carolina. 

yfficinale .  *  E.  pods  prefled  to  the  fpike-ftalks;  leaves  notched. — 
This  plant  is  warm  and  acrid  to  the  tafte  ;  and  when 
cultivated  is  ufed  as  a  fpring  pot-herb.  Birds  are  fond 
of  the  feeds.  Sheep  and  goats  eat  it.  Cows,  horfes,  and 
fwine  refufe  it.  By  means  of  it  a  hoarfenefs,  occafioned 
by  loud  fpeaking,  is  faid  to  have  been  cured  in  three 
days  by  Rondeletius. 

barbarea .  *  E.  pods  indiftin&ly  four-cornered  ;  leaves  lyre-ftiap- 
ed,  the  terminating  fegment  circular. — The  common 
people  in  Sweden  are  faid  to  ufe  this  plant  in  falads, 
early  in  the  fpring,  and  late  in  the  autumn  ;  they  alfo 
boil  them  as  kale.  It  is  fown  in  gardens  as  an  early 
fpring  falad  ;  and  alfo  in  England,  where  it  is  called 
French  crefs.  Cows  eat  it.  Horfes  and  fwine  refufe 
it.  Goats  and  ffieep  are  not  fond  of  it. 
alliaria .  *  E.  leaves  heart-fhaped. — The  Pruffians  are  faid  to 

eat  the  leaves  along  with  falted  meats  in  the  fpring. 
They  are  ufed  with  lettuce  and  the  colder  fajads. 
The  feeds  excite  freezing*  Cows  and  goats  eat  it. 
Horfes,  fheep,  and  fwine  refufe  it.  When  it  grows  in 
poultry  yards  the  fowls  eat  it*  and  it  gives  an  intoler¬ 
ably  rank  tafte  to  their  flefti.  In  Wales  it  is  piuch 
ufed  as  a  frying  herb. 

cheiran -  *  E.  ftem  very  tpych  branched  ;  leaves  fpear-ftiaped, 

Imdes .  oblique,  waving  and  toothed  ;  pods  expanding. — The 

country  people  give  the  feeds  of  this  plant  to  deftroy 
worms,  and  with  good  effe6l.  Horfes,  cows,  goats, 
fheep,  and  fwine,  eat  it* 

1 240.  Cheiranthus,  or  Stock  July -flower . 

34  fpecies  ;  viz.  eryfimoides,  helveticus,  alpinus,  lan- 
ceolatus,  *cheiri,  fruticulofus,  callofus,  ftri&us,  tenui- 
folius,  mutabilis,  apricus,  chius,  maritimus,  parviflori, 
falinus,  bicufpidatus,  incanus,  feneftralis,  annuus,  litto- 
reus,  contortuplicatus,  leucanthenus,  triftis,  trilobus,  pul- 
chellus,  pinnatifidus,  tricufpidatus,  tomentolus,  odoratif- 
limus,  finuatus,  taraxacifolius,  cufpidatus,  quadrangulus, 

.  .  farfetia.  Alps,  S.  Europe,  Egypt,  Madeira. 
cneiri.  -*  q.  leaves  fpear-fhaped,  acute,  fmooth  ;  branches  an¬ 
gular  ;  ftem  flirubdike.— This  plant  has  found  place 
in  our  gardens,  where  it  has  produced  a  confiderable 
number  of  varieties,  but  none  which  have  a  more  de¬ 
lightful  feent  than  the  wild  one.  The  flowers  have 
a  pleafant  fmell,  and  a  fubacrid,  bitterifti,  not  agree¬ 
able  tafte  ;  they  are  faid  to  be  cordial,  anodyne,  ape¬ 
rient,  and  emmenagogue,  but  are  wholly  negle&ed  in 
the  prefent  pra61ice. 

1241.  Heliopkila. 

12  fpecies;  viz.  integrifolia,  incana,  circasoides,  am- 
plexicaulis,  flava,  canefcens,  pufiila,  filiformis,  pendula, 
pinnata,  coronopifolia,  digitata.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

1242.  Hesperis,  or  Dames -violet.  Rochet. 

Ten  fpecies  ;  viz.  triftis,  lanciniata,  matronalis,  *in- 
odora,  tatarica,  africana,  ramofiffima,  arenaria,  verna, 
lacera.  Siberia,  S.  Europe,  Africa. 

1243.  Arabis,  or  Bafe  Tower -trwflard. 

21  fpecies  *,  viz.  alpina,  grandiilora,  *thaliana,  crant- 
ziana,  re61a,  ferpill ifolia,  reptans,  coerulea,  bellidifolia, 


ANY. 

nutans,  lyrata,  hifpida,  *  ftri<fta,  halier),  ovivenfis,  ca- 
nadenfts,  lucida,  pendula,  *  turrita,  faxatilis,  afpera. 

N.  Europe,  N.  America. 

1244.  Turritis,  or  Tower -mnflard. 

Eight  fpecies  *,  viz.  *  glabra,  laevigata,  ftnda,  *hn> 
futa,  patula,  pubefeens,  ciliata,  alpina.  Europe. 

1245.  BRASStCA,  or  Cabbage . 

24  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  orientalis,  auftriaca,  *  campcftris, 
arvenfis,  alpina,  *  napus,  *  rapa,  *  oleracea,  richerii, 
cretica,  fuffruticofa,  chinenfis,  violacea,  fubhaftata,  po- 
lymorpha,  teretifolia,  erucaftrum,  eruca,  pinnatifida, 
elongata,  clieiranthus,  veficaria,  lyrata,  craffifolia.  Eu¬ 
rope,  China. 

*  B.  the  root  a  regular  continuation  of  the  ftem,  fpin-  naP^fi 
dle-fhaped. — The  roots  of  the  cultivated  variety  may 

be  eaten  like  the  turnip,  but  they  have  a  fti  ong  tafte  ; 
and  its  feeds,  which  are  called  cole-feed,  afford  a  large 
quantity  of  exprefled  oil,  called  rape  oil :  what  remains 
after  expreffing  the  oil,  is  called  oil-cake ,  and  is  ufed 
for  fattening  oxen.  In  Norfolk,  the  cakes  are  broken 
to  pieces,  and  ftrewed  on  the  land  as  a  manure.  It  is 
thought  to  be  a  very  efficacious  one,  and  is  fold  from 
4I.  to  61.  per  ton.  About  half  a  ton  is  laid  on  an  acre. 

Cows,  goats,  and  fwine  eat  it. 

*  B.  the  root  a  regular  continuation  of  the  ftem,  cylin-r<3f/'*r* 
drical,  flefhy.  Turnip. — The  roots  of  it  are  eaten  either 
raw,  boiled,  or  roafted.  Pepper  is  commonly  ufed  with 
them.  They  telaX  the  bowels,  and  are  fuppofed  to 
fweeten  the  blood.  They  are  hurtful  to  pregnant  and 
hyfterical  women,  and  to  thofe  who  are  fubjeCt  to  fla¬ 
tulencies.  The  juice  well  fermented  affords  by  diftilla- 

tion  an  ardent  fpirit.  The  rind  is  acrimonious.  If  the 
roots  are  kept  in  fand,  or  in  a  cellar,  during  the  winter, 
they  fend  out  white  (hoots,  and  yellowifli  leaves,  which 
being  rather  fweet,  and  not  unpleafant  to  the  palate, 
are  ufed  as  falad,  when  other  efculent  plants  are  not  to 
be  had.  But  the  greateft  ufe  of  turnips  is  in  feeding 
oxen  and  fheep  in  the  winter. 

*  B.  the  root  a  regular  continuation  of  the  ftem,  cylin -oleracea, 
drical,  flefhy.  Sea  and  Common  Cabbage. — Early  in  the 
fpring,  the  fea-cabbage  is  preferred  to  the  cultivated 
kinds,  but  when  gathered  on  the  fea:coaft,  it  muft  be 
boiled  in  two  waters,  to  take  away  the  faltftefs.  The  roots 

may  be  eaten  like  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies,  but  they 
are  not  fo  tender.  The  different  varieties  of  cultivated 
garden  cabbage  originate  from  this,  all  of  which  are 
much  in  ufe  at  our  tables.  The  red  cabbage  is  chiefly 
ufed  for  pickling.  In  fome  countries  they  bury  the 
white  cabbage  when  fully  grown  in  the  autumn,  and 
thus  preferve  it  all  winter.  The  Germans  cut  them  to 
pieces,  and  along  with  fome  aromatic  herbs  and  fait 
prefs  them  clofe  down  in  &  tub,  Where  they  foon  fer¬ 
ment,  and  are  then  eaten  under  the  name  of  four -Croat. 

If  cabbages  are  fowed  or  planted  for  feveral  years  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  fame  foil,  the  heads  become  fmaller,  and  the 
roots  knotty  ^  This  is  occafioned  by  the  larvae  of  flies. 

Horfes  eat  the  leaves,  but  do  not  feem  fond  of  them. 

Cows  grow  fat  upon  them. 

The  brajjica  eruca  was  formerly  much  cultivated  in 
gardens  for  medical  ufe,  and  for  falads ;  but  is  at 
prefent  lefs  common.  In  appearance  it  refembles  muf- 
tard,  but  it  is  eafily  diftinguilhable,  by  the  fmoothnefs 
of  its  leaves  and  its  difagrecable  fmell.  The  feeds  have 
a  pungent  tafte  of  the  muftard  kind,  but  weaker  ;  they 
F  f  2  have 
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have  kmg  been  celebrated  as  aphrodifiacs  ;  and  may 
probably  have  in  fome  cafes  a  title  to  this  virtue,  in 
common  with  other  acrid  plants. 


1 246.  ’  Sinatis,  or  Muftard . 

19  fpecies  ;  viz.  *arvenfis,  orientals,  brafticata,  *  al- 
ba,  *  nigra,  pyrenaica,  pubefeens,  hifpida,  chinenfis, 
juncea,  allioni,  erueoides,  cornua,  hifpanica,  japonica, 
incana,  frulefcens,  radicata,  laevigata.  Europe,  China, 
Madeira. 

aruenfts.  *  S.  pods  with  many  angles,  fivoln  and  bunched  out  by 
the  feeds;  fmooth,  longer  than  the  2-edged  beak. — The 
Scandinavians  are  faid  to  boil  and  eat  it  as  a  cabbage, 
and  in  Ireland  the  tender  tops  are  collected  for  the 
fame  purpofe.  Cows,  goats,  and  fivine  eat  it.  Sheep 
are  very  fond  of  it.  Horfes  generally  refufe  it. 

alba.  *  S.  pods  rough  with  hair  ;  beak  very  long,  flanting, 
fword-fhaped. — It  is  fown  in  the  winter  and  early  in 
the  fpring,  to  fupply  our  tables  with  falading.  The 
feeds  have  nearly  the  fame  properties  as  thofe  of  the 
next  fpecies. 

*ilgra>  *  S.  pods  fmooth,  laid  flat  to  the  fpike-ftalk. — The 
feeds  of  this  plant,  reduced  to  powder,  make  the  com¬ 
mon  muftard  fo  much  in  requeft  at  our  tables.  They 
yield  a  confiderable  quantity  of  exprelfed  oil,  which 
partakes  but  little  of  the  acrimony  of  the  plant.  The 
feed  when  unbruifed  impart  but  little  tafte  to  boiling 
water.  Taken  inwardly,  in  the  quantity  of  a  table 
fpoonful  or  more,  they  gently  loofen  the  bowels,  and 
are  of  fervice  in  afthma,  chronic  rheumatifm,  and  pal- 
fy.  The  powdered  feeds  curdle  milk,  and  give  a  ftrong 
impregnation  to  boiling  water.  This  infufion  taken  in 
confiderable  quantity  vomits,  in  fmaller  dofes  it  is  an 
ufeful  aperient  and  diuretic.  Cataplafms  formed  with 
crumb  of  bread,  vinegar,  and  powdered  muftard  feed, 
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are  very  commonly  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  as 
flimulants,  in  fevers  that  require  fuch  treatment  ;  they 
are  ufed  with  advantage,  topically  applied,  in  fixed 
rheumatic  and  fciatic  pains.  Upon  the  whole,  where- 
ever  we  want  a  ftrong  ftimulus,  that  aCts  upon  the  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem,  without  exciting  much  heat,  we  know 
none  preferable  to  muftard  feed.  Its  acrimony  confifts 
in  an  effential  oil. 

1247.  Raphanus,  or  Radijh . 

Eight  fpecies;  viz.  fativus,  caudatus,  *  raphanif- 
trum,  fibiricus,  tenellus,  arcuatus,  lanceolatus,  pilofus. 

Europe,  Egypt,  China. 

*  R.  pods  round,  jointed,  fmooth,  of  one  cell. — In  raphamL 
wet  feafons  it  grows  in  great  quantity  amongft  the  bar-  trum.  ' 
ley  in  Sweden,  and  the  common  people  who  eat  bar¬ 
ley  bread,  are  afflicted  with  very  convulfive  complaints, 
in  thofe  provinces,  and  in  thofe  feafons,  wherein  this 
plant  abounds.  Horfes  eat  it.  Cows  refufe  it. 

1248.  CORDYLOCARPUS. 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  muricatus,  laevigatus. 

1249.  Cleome,  or  Safe  Muftard. 

23  fpecies  ;  viz.  juncea,  heptaphylla,  pentapliylla, 
triphylla,  polygama,  icofandra,  vifeofa,  dodecandra, 
felina,  chelidonii,  gigantea,  aculeata,  fpinofa,  ferrata, 
ornithopodioides,  violacea,  arabica,  tenella,  filifolia, 
gujanenlis,  monophylla,  capenfis,  procumbens.  Por¬ 
tugal,  Cape,  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 


In  the  clafs  Tetr adynamia  are 

34  Genera,  including  436  Species,  of  which  58  are 
found  in  Britain. 


CLASSIS  XVI. 

MONADELPHIA  (f). 


Ordo  I.  TRIANDRIA. 

1253.  Galaxia.  Monogyna.  Spatha  1  f.  2-phyl- 
la.  Cor.  i-petala,  6-fida, 

1251.  Sisyrinchium.  Monogyna.  Spatha  2- 
phylla.  Petala  6,  fubaequalia. 


CLASS  XVI. 
MONADELPHIA. 


Order  I.  TRIANDRIA,  or  3  Stamens. 

G.  One  piftil.  Sheath  1  or  2-leaved.  Cor.  1- 
petaled,  6-cleft. 

S.  One  piftil.  Sheath  2-leafed.  Petals  6,  nearly 
equal. 

1252.. 


(f)  In  this  clafs  the  filaments  are  all  united  together  at  the  bottom,  but  feparate  at  the  top.  The  union  at 
the  bottom  gives  rife  to  the  name  Monadelpbia  or  one  brothei'hood .  The  orders  are  determined  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ftamens.  The  plants  of  this  clafs  were  confidered  by  Tournefort  as  having  only  one  petal.  But  all 
the  petals  are  diftinCt  at  the  bafe ;  though,  by  the  intervention  of  the  united  filaments,  they  cohere  all  together 
as  one  body  ;  on  which  account  they  may  properly  be  confidered  as  having  five  petals.  Linnaeus  remarks, 
that  the  fruit  does  not  afford  fufticient  marks  whereby  to  diftinguifti  the  genera  in  this  clafs  ;  but  that  the 
calyx  is  of  the  utmoft  importance,  as  it  furniftles  invariable  characters.  Withering  obferves,  that  the  petals  are 
truly  a  continuation  of  the  cylindrical  (heath  formed  by  the  united  filament?,  which  inelofes  the  ftyles  and  ger- 
mens  as  it  defeends  when  rifing  upwards  it  fpreads  out  into  petals. 
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1252.  Ferrarxa.  Monogyna.  Spatlia  2-phylla.  F.  One  piftil.  Sheath  2-leafed.  Petals  6,  the  3 

Petala  6,  tribus  exterioribus  latioribus.  outermoft  broadeft. 

1254.  Aphyteia.  Monogyna.  Cal.  3-fidus.  Pe-  A.  One  piftil.  Cal.  3-cleft.  Petals  3.  Berry  many- 

tala  3.  Bacca  polyfperma.  feeded. 

]  250.  Tamarindus.  Monogyna.  Cal.  4-partitus.  T.  One  piftil.  Cal.  4-parted.  Petals  3.  Legu- 

Petala  3.  Legumen.  mi  nous. 

Ordo  II.  PENTANDRIA*.  Order  II.  PENTANDRIA,  or  5  Stamens. 

1263.  Erodium.  Monogyna.  Arilli  5,  monofper-  E.  One  piftil.  Seed-coats  5,  i-feeded  at  the  bafe 

mi,  ad  bafin  receptaculi  roftrati.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Cor.  of  a  beaked  receptacle.  Cal.  5-leafed.  Cor.  5-peta- 

5-petala.  Ne£l.  fquamae  5.  led.  Ne£t.  5  fcales. 

1256.  Symphonia.  Monogyna.  Bacca  5-locularis,  S.  One  piftil.  Berry  5-celled,  5 -feeded.  Cal.  5- 

5-fperma.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Cor.  5-petala.  leaved.  Cor.  5-petaled. 

1255.  Ozopryllum.  Monogyna.  Capf.  5-locularis.  O.  One  piftil.  Capf.  5. celled.  Cal.  5-toothed. 

Cal.  5-dentatus.  Cor.  5-petala,  infundibuliformis.  Cor.  5-petaled,  funnel-fliaped. 

1261.  Ochroma.  Monogyna.  Capf.  5-locularis.  O.  One  piftil.  Capf.  5-celled.  Cal.  double.  Cdr, 

Cal.  duplex.  Cor.  5-petala.  Antherae  anfra&uofce.  5-petaled.  Anthers  turning. 

1257.  Lerchea.  Monogyna.  Capf.  3-locularis,  L.  One  piftil.  Capf.  3-celled,  many-feeded.  Cal. 

polyfperma.  Cal.  5-fidus.  Cor.  1  petala.  5-cleft.  Cor.  i-petaled. 

1258.  Waltheria.  Monogyna.  Capf.  i-locularis,  W.  One  piftil.  Capf.  i-celled,  I-feeded.  Cal 

I-fperma.  Cal.  duplex..  Cor.  5-petala.  double/  Cor.  5-petaled. 

1262.  Passiflora.  Trigyna.  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor.  P.  Three  piftils.  Cal.  5- parted.  Cor.  5-petab  in* 

5-petala,  calyei  inferta.  Ne&ar.  filamentofum.  ferted  in  the  cal.  Ne&ary  like  a  filament. 

1259.  Hermannia.  Pentagyna.  Capf.  5-locula-  H.  Five  piftils.  Capf.  5-celled.  Cal.  5. cleft.  Pe¬ 

ris.  Cal.  5-fidus.  Petala  5,  cucullata,  obliqua.  Fila-  tals  5,  cone-fhaped,  oblique.  Filaments  dilated, 
menta  dilatata. 

1260.  Melochia.  Pentagyna.  Capf.  5-locularis,  M.  Five  piftils.  Capf.  5-celled,  i-feeded.  CaL 

i-fperma.  Cal.  fub-duplex.  Petala  5,  patentia.  Fila-  nearly  double.  .Petals  5,  expanding.  Filaments  awi- 
raenta  fubulata.  fhaped. 

Linum ,  Anngal/is ,  Lysimachia ,  Pelargonium  betonicum , 

<&c.  Geranium  puji  Hum.  Alajiernia ,  Leea ,  Ayenia , 

Buttneria . 


Ordo  III.  HEPTANDRIA. 

1264.  Pelargonium.  Monogyna.  Arilli  5,  mo- 
nofpermi,  ad  bafin  receptaculi  roftrati.  Cal.  5-partitus, 
ne&ariferus.  Cor.  5-petala,  insequalis. 

Ordo  IV.  OCTANDRIA. 

1266.  Aitonia.  Monogyna.  Bacca  ficca,  unilo- 
cularis.  Cal.  4-partitus.  Petala  4. 

1265.  Pi  ST  1  A.  Monogyna.  Capf.  i-locul.  Cal. 
fpathaceus,  i-phyllus.  Cor.  o. 

Erica  monadelphia ,  Guarea ,  Perfoonia. 

Ordo  V.  DECANDRIA. 

1271.  Geranium.  Monogyna.  Arilli  5,  mono- 
fpermi,  ad  bafin  receptaculi  roftrati.  Cal.  5-phyllus. 
Cor.  5-petala. 

1270.  Senr^ea-  Monogyna.  Capf.  5-locularis.  Cal. 
duplex.  Cor.  5-petala. 

1267.  Crinodendrum.  Monogyna.  Capf.  unilo- 
cularis,  trifperma.  Cal.  o.  Cor.  6-petala. 

1268.  Conarus.  Monogyna.  Capf,  i-fperma.  Cal. 
5-partitus.  Cor.  5-petala. 

1269.  Hugonia.  Pentagyna.  Drupa  I-fperma. 
Cal.  5-part,  insequalis.  Cor.  5-petala. 

Ox ahs  et  nonnullce  Papilionaccce ,  Gcertneria ,  Trichilia , 
Turret  a,  Sandoricum ,  Swietenia ,  St  rig  ilia,  Melia ,  Sa¬ 
rny  da,  Cafe  aria,  Erythroxylon,  Malpighia,  Banifleria, 
HirevU;  Triopterisj  Aver  r  ho  a. 


Order  III.  HEPTANDRIA,  or  7  Stamens. 

P.  One  piftil.  Seed-coats  5,  i-feeded,  beaked  at 
the  bafe  of  the  receptacle.  Cal.  5-parted,  bearing  the 
ne&ary.  Cor.  5-petaled,  unequal. 

Order  IV.  OCTANDRIA,  or  8  Stamens. 

A.  One  piftil.  Berry  dry,  celled.  Cal.  4-parted. 
Petals  4.  ^ 

P.  One  piftil.  Capf.  x -celled.  Cal.  fheath-like, 
i-leaved.  No  cor. 


Order  V.  DECANDRIA,  or  10  Stamens 

G.  One  piftil.  Seed-coats  5,  i-feeded,  beaked  at 
the  bafe  of  the  receptacle.  Cal.  5-leaved.  Cor.  5- 
petaled. 

S.  One  piftil.  Capf.  5-celled.  Cal.  double.  Cor. 
5-petaled. 

C.  One  piftil.  Capf.  i-celled,  3. feeded.  No  cal. 
Cor.  6-petaled. 

C.  One  piftil.  Capf.  1. feed.  Cal.  5-parted,  Cor. 
5-petaled. 

H.  Five  piftils.  Drupe  i-feeded.  Cal.  5-parted, 
unequal.  •  Cor.  5-petaled. 
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Ordo 
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Ordo  VI.  ENDECANBRIA. 

1272.  Brownea.  Monogyna.  Cal.  2-fidus.  Cor. 
exterior,  5-fida  5  interior  5-petala.  Legumen. 

Ordo  VII.  DODECANDRIA. 

1274.  Monsonia.  Monogyna.  Cal.  fimplex,  5- 
phyllus.  Cor.  5-petala,  dentata.  Arilli  5,  monofper- 
mi,  ad  bafin  receptaculi  roftrati. 

1276.  Helicteris.  Monogyna.  Cal.  {implex,  5- 
fidus.  Cor.  5-petala.  Capf.  5,  fpirales. 

1275.  Plagianthus.  Monogyna.  Cal.  fimplex, 
5-fidus.  Cor.  5-petala.  Bacca. 

1273.  Acia.  Monogyna.  Cal.  (implex,  5-partitus. 
Cor.  5-petala.  Drupa. 

1281.  Pterosfermum.  Monogyna.  Cal.  (implex. 
Cor.  5-petala.  Capf.  5-locularis.  Semina  alata. 

1 277.  Cienfuegia.  Monogyna.  Cal.  duplex. 

Cor.  5-petala.  Capf.  3-locularis,  3-fperma. 

1 280.  Pentapetes.  Monogyna.  Cal.  duplex. 
Cor.  5-petala.  Capf.  5-locularis,  diflepimentis  con- 
trariis. 

1279.  Bombeia.  Monogyna.  Cal.  duplex.  Cor. 
5-petala.  Capf.  5,  bivalves,  coalitae. 

1278.  Assonia.  Pentagyna.  Col.  duplex.  Cor. 
jr-petala.  Capf.  5,  bivalves,  coalitae. 

Halejla ,  Styrax ,  Sterculia ,  Kleinliojia . 

Ordo  VIII.  POLYANDRIA. 

1282.  Carolikea.  Monogyna.  Cal.  (implex,  fub- 
truncatus.  Capf.  lignofa,  i-locul.  polyfperma. 

1301.  Gordonia.  Monogyna.  Cal.  (implex,  5- 
phyllus.  Capf.  5-locularis.  Sem.  bina,  alata. 

1305.  MoRXSONIA.  Monogyna.  Cal.  (implex,  2- 
fidus.  Bacca  capfularis,  pedicellata.  Petala  4. 

1309.  Gustavia.  Monogyna.  Cal.  (implex,  4  f.  6- 
fidus.  Bacca  ficca,'  4  f.  5-locul.  polyfperma.  Petala 
4  f.  6. 

1307.  Crossostylis.  Monogyna.  Cal.  (implex, 

4- partitus.  Bacca  unilocul.  polyfperma. 

13C4.  Myrodia.  Monogyna.  Cal.  fimplex,  rum- 
pens.  Drupa.  2  f.  3-locularis.  Petala  5. 

1308.  Barringtonia.  Monogyna.  Cal.  fimplex 

2-phyllus.  Drupa  nuce  tetragona.  Petala  4. 

1303.  Mesua.  Monogyna.  Cal.  fimplex,  4-phyllus. 
Nux  tetragona,  i-fperma.  Petala  4. 

1306.  Poureati a.  Monogyna.  Cal.  (implex,  5- 
partitus.  Drupa  (icca,  i-fperma,  5-alata.  Petala  5. 

1300.  Stuartia.  Pentagyna.  Cal.  fimplex,  patens. 
Capf.  5-locularis.  Sem.  folitaria. 

1287.  Palavia.  Monogyna.  Cal.  fimplex.  5- 
fidus.  Capfulae  monofpermce,  conglomerate  abfque 
ordine. 

1285.  Lagun^ea.  Monogyna.  Cal.  fimplex,  5- 
fidus.  Capf.  5-locularis,  diflepimentis  contrariis. 

1286.  SlDA.  Submonogyna.  Cal.  fimplex,  angu- 
latus.  Capf.  multilocularis,  i-fperma. 

J284.  Bombax.  Monogyna.  Cal.  (implex.  Capf- 

5- locularis,  polyfperma.  Stylus  indivifus.  Semina  la- 
nata. 


Monadclphia 

Order  VI.  ENDECANDRIA,  or  n  Stamens. 

B.  One  piftil.  Cal.  2-cleft.  Outer  cor.  5-cleft  ; 
inner  5-petaled.  Leguminous. 

Order  VII.  DODECANDRIA,  or  12  Stamens. 

M.  One  piftil.  Cal.  fimple,  5-leaved.  Cor.  5-petal- 
ed,  toothed.  Seed-coats  5,  i-feeded,  beaked  at  the  baft; 
of  the  receptacle. 

H.  One  piftil.  Cal.  fimple,  5-cleft.  Cor.  5  petaled. 

Capf.  5,  fpiral. 

P.  One  piftil.  Cal.  fimple,  5-cleft.  Cor.  5  petal¬ 
ed.  A  berry. 

A.  One  piftil.  Cal.  fimple,  5-parted.  Cor.  5-pe¬ 
taled.  Drupe. 

P.  One  piftil.  Cal.  fimple.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Capf. 
5-celled.  Seeds  winged. 

C.  One  piftil.  Cal.  double.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Capf. 

3-celled,  3-feeded. 

P.  One  piftil.  Cal.  double.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Capf. 
5-celled,  with  oppofite  partitions. 

D.  One.  piftil.  Cal.  double.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Cap- 
fules  5,  2-valved,  united. 

A.  Five  piftils.  Cal.  double.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Capf. 

.5,  2  valved,  united. 


Or1)ER  VIII.  POLYANDRIA,  or  many  Stamens. 

C.  One  piftil.  Cal.  fimple,  nearly  lopped.  Capf. 
woody,  i-celled,  many-feeded. 

G.  One  piftil.  Cal.  fimple,  5-leaved.  Capf.  5-cel¬ 
led.  Seeds  2,  winged. 

M.  One  piftil.  Cal.  fimple,  2-cleft.  Capfular  berry, 
pedicled.  Petals  4. 

G.  One  piftil.  Cal.  fimple,  4  or  6-cleft.  Berry 
dry,  4  or  5-celled,  many-feeded.  Petals  4  or  6. 

C.  One  piftil.  Cal.  fimple,  4-parted.  Berry  1- 
celled,  many-feeded. 

M.  One  piftil.  Cal.  fimple,  breaking.  Drupe  2  or 

3- celled.  Petals  5. 

B.  One-celled.  Cal.  fimple,  2-leaved.  Drupe  with  a 

4- gon  nut.  Petals  4. 

M.  One  piftil.  Cal.  fimple,  4-leaved.  Nut  4-gon, 
I-feeded.  Petals  4. 

P.  One  piftil.  Cal.  fimple,  5-parted.  Drupe  dry, 
I-feeded,  5-winged.  Petals  5. 

S.  Five  piftils.  Cal.  fimple,  expanding.  Capf.  5- 
celled.  Seeds  folitary. 

P.  One  piftil.  Cal.  fimple,  5-cleft.  Capf.  i-feeded, 
incorporated  without  order. 

L.  One  piftil.  Cal.  fimple,  5-cleft.  Capf.  5-celled, 
with  oppofite  partitions. 

S.  Nearly  1  piftil.  Cal.  fimple,  angular.  Capf. 
many  celled,  i-feeded. 

B.  One  piftil.  Cal.  fimple.  Capf.  5-celled,  many- 
feeded.  Style  undivided.  Seeds  cottony. 
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1283.  Adansonia.  Monogyna.  Cal.  fimplex. 
Capf.  10  locularis,  polyfperma.  Pulpa  farinacea. 

J296.  Gossypium.  Monogyna.  Cal.  exterior,  3* 
fidus.  Capf.  3  f.  4-locul.  polyfperma,  coadunata. 

1292.  Ruigia.  Decagyna.  Cal.  exterior,  3-phyl- 
lus.  Capf.  10  locul.  globofo-vertieillatee. 

*  1291.  LavaTERA.  Polygyna.  Cal.  exterior,  3- 
fidus.  Capf.  i-fpermae,  verticillatae. 

1288.  Malachra.  Polygyna.  Cal.  exterior,  3- 
phyllus.  Capf.  5,  monofpermce. 

*  1290.  M-alva.  Polygyna,  Cal.  exterior,  3-phyl- 
lus.  Capf.  i-fpermae,  verticillatae,  plures. 

1293.  Malope.  Polygyna.  Cal.  exterior,  3-phyl- 
lus.  Capf.  i-fpermse,  conglomeratae,  abfque  ordine. 

1293.  Urena.  Monogyna.  Cal.  exterior,  5-fidus. 
Capf.  5-loeularis,  5-partibilis,  loculamentis  claufis. 

1298.  Pavonia.  Monogyna.  Cal.  exterior,  8- 
phyllus.  Capf.  5  locularis,  5-partibilis,  loculamentis 
2-valvibus. 

1 297.  Hibiscus.  Monogyna.  Cal.  extOrior,  8- 
phyllus.  Capf.  5-locularis,  polyfperma. 

1299.  Achania.  Monogyna.  Cal.  exterior,  8- 
phyllus.  Bacca  5 -locularis. 

1294.  Kitaibelia.  Polygyna.  Cal.  exterior,  7  f. 
9-fidus.  Capf.  monofpermae,  in  capitulum  quinquelo- 
bum  glomeratae. 

*  1289.  Altilea.  Polygyna.  Cal.  exterior,*  6-9- 
fidus.  Capf.  i-fpermae,  verticillatse. 

1302.  Camellia.  Monogyna.  Cal.  exterior,  im- 
bricatus.  Capf.  loculis  polyfpermis.  Stylus  indivifus. 

Hypericum  Brathys ,  Mimofce  nonnullcc . 
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A.  One  piftil.  Cal.  (imple.  Capf.  10-eelled,  ma¬ 
ny-feeded.  A  farinaceous  pulp. 

G.  One  piftil.  Cal.  exterior,  3-cleft.  Capf.  3  or  4- 
celied,  many-feeded,  joined  together  at  the  bafe. 

R.  Ten  piftils.  Cal.  exterior,  3-leaved.  Capf.  10- 
celled,  globular  in  whirls. 

*  L.  Many  piftils.  Cal.  exterior,  3-cleft.  Capf.  I* 
feeded,  in  whirls. 

*  M.  Many  piftils.  Outer  cal.  3-leaved.  Capf.  5,  1- 
feeded. 

*  M.  Many  piftils.  Outer  cal.  3-leaved.  '  Several 
capf.  1 -feeded,  growing  in  whirls. 

M.  Many  piftils.  Outer  cal.  3-leaved.  Capf.  1- 
feeded,  incorporated  and  without  order. 

U.  One  piftil.  Outer  cal.  5-cleft.  Capf.  5-eelled, 
3-divifible,  with  clofed  cells. 

P.  One  piftil.  Outer  cal.  8-leaved.  Capf.  5-celled, 
5-diviftble,  with  2-valved  cells. 

H.  One  piftil.  Outer  cal.  8-leaved.  Capf.  5-celled, 
many-feeded. 

A.  One  piftil.  Outer  cal.  8-leaved.  Berry  5-cel¬ 
led. 

K.  Many  piftils.  Outer  cal.  7  or  9  cleft.  Capf.  I- 
feeded,  incorporated  into  a  5-iobed  knob. 

*  A.  Many  piftils.  Outer  cal.  6-9-cleft.  Capf.  1- 
feeded,  growing  in  whirls. 

C.  One  piftil.  Outer  cal.  tiled.  Capf.  with  many- 
feeded  cells.  Style  undivided. 


Order  I.  TRIANDRIA. 

1250.  Tamarindus,  or  Tamarind-tree . 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  indica.  Egypt,  E.  and  W.  In¬ 
dies. — The  fruit  of  this  fpecies  is  a  pod  refembling  that 
of  a  bean,  including  feveral  hard  feeds,  together  with 
a  dark-coloured  vifcid  pulp  of  a  pleafant  acid  tafte  : 
the  Eaft  India  tamarinds  are  larger  than  the  Weft 
India  fort  ;  the  former  containing  fix  or  feven  feeds 
each,  the  latter  rarely  above  three  or  four.  The 
pulp  of  thefe  fruits,  taken  from  the  quantity  of  two  or 
three  drams  to  an  ounce  or  more,  proves  gently  laxa¬ 
tive  ot  purgative  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  by  its  acidi¬ 
ty  quenches  thirft,  and  allays  immoderate  heat.  It  in- 
creafes  the  a&ion  of  the  purgative  fweets,  caflia  and 
manna,  and  weakens  that  of  the  refinous  cathartics. 
Some  have  fuppofed  it  capable  of  abating  the  virulence 
of  antimonial  preparations  ;  but  experience  {hows  that 
it  has  rather  a  contrary  effeft,  and  that  all  vegetable 
acids  augment  their  power.  Tamarinds  are  an  ingre¬ 
dient  in  the  elefluary  of  caftia,  the  lenitive  elefluary, 
and  deco&ion  of  tamarinds  with  fenna. 

1251.  Sisyrinchium,  or  Bermudana . 

Eight  fpecies ;  viz  elegans,  collinum,  grandifiorum, 
bermudiana,  .anceps,  micranthum,  palmifolium,  ftriatum. 
Bermuda,  W.  Indies. 


1252.  Ferraria. 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  undulata,  ferrariola,  pavonia,  ixi- 
oides.  Cape,  Mexico. 

1253.  Galaxia. 

Three  fpecies;  viz.  ovata,  graminea,  narciffoides. 
C.  of  G.  Hope. 

1254.  Aphyteja. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz,  hydnora.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

Order  II.  PENTANDRIA. 

IAS5*  OzOPHYLLUM. 

One  fpecies ;  viz.  trifoliatum. 

1256.  Symphonia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  globulilera.  Surinam,  Guiana. 

1257.  Eerchea. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  longicauda.  E.  Indies. 

1258.  Waltheria. 

Six  fpecies  ;  viz.  americana,  indica,  lophanthus,  ova¬ 
ta,  anguitifolia,  elliptica.  E.  and  W.  Indies,  S.  Ame¬ 
rica. 

1259.  Hermannia. 

.  30  fpecies  ;  viz.  althaeifolia,  plicata,  candicans,  di- 
fticha,  falvi folia,  micans,  involucrata,  fcordifolia,  denu- 
data,  difermaefolia,  alnifolia,  cuneifolia,  holofericea, 
hirfuta,  fcabra,  multiflora,  flammea,  angularis  hyffopi- 
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folia,  trifurcata,  odofata,  lavandulifolia,  linifolia,  fili- 
*  folia,  trifoliata,  triphy  11a,  procumbens,  veficaria,  grof- 
fularifolia,  incifa.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

1260.  Melochia. 

14  fpecies}  viz.  pyramidata,  tomentofa,  crenata/de- 
preffa,  truncata,  venofa,  hirfuta,  concatenata,  odorata, 
lupulina,  caracafana,  nodiflora,  corchorifolia,  fupina. 
E.  and  W.  Indies,  Brazil. 

1261.  Ochroma,  or  Down-tree,  or  Cork-wood. 

One  fpecies  }  viz.  lagopus.  Jam.  Hifpan. 

1262.  Passiflora,  or  Pafllon  flower. 

4 6  fpecies  ;  viz.  ferratifolia,  pallida,  adulterina,  cu- 
prea,  tiliaefolia,  maliformis,  quadrangularis,  alata,  lauri- 
folia,  coccinea,  mucronata,  glandulofa,  multiflora,  per- 
foliata,  rubra,  normalis,  lunata,  murucuja,  vefpertilia, 
oblongata,  capfularis,  rotundifolia,  orbiculata,  pun&ata, 
lutea,  anguflifolia,  minima,  fuberofa,  peltata,  hederacea, 
glauca,  holofericea,  hirfuta,  foetida,  ciliata,  ferrulata, 
aurantia,  cuneifolia,  incarnata,  tomentofa,  mixta,  coeru- 
lea,  filamentofa,  ferrata,  pedata,  heterophylla.^  Weft 
Indies,  S.  America. 

1263.  Erodium. 

34  fpecies  ;  viz.  craflifolium,  ftephanianum,  tatari- 
cum,  fupracanum,  petraeum,  abfinthoides,  glandulofum, 
bipinnatum,  alpinum,  ciconum,  cicutarium,  pimpinel- 
lifolium,  romanum,  mofcliatum,  praecox,  pulverulentum, 
hirtum,  laciniatum,  gruinum,  chium,  afplenoides,  hy- 
menodes,  murcicum,  guttatum,  glaucophyllum,  incar- 
natum,  arduinum,  ribifolium,  arborefcens,  heliotro- 
pioides,  malacoides,  maritimum,  malopoides,  chamae- 
drvoides. 

Order  III.  HEPTANDRIA. 

1264.  Pelargonium. 

1  20  fpecies  5  viz.  longifolium,  longiflorum,  dipeta- 
lum,  oxaloides,  ficaria,  ciliatum,  auriculatum,  auritum, 
hirtum,  pun&atum,  bifolium,  hirfutum,  atrum,  trifidum, 
lieterophyllum,  triphyllum,  nervifolium,  pinnatum, 
barbatum,  melananthon,  carneum,  rapaceum,  lobatum, 
trifle,  appendiculatum,  flavum,  oenotherae,  chamaedri- 
folium,  ovale,  trichoftomon,  blattarium,  erioftemon, 
elegans,  flipulaceum,  articulatum,  tabulare,  alchimil- 
loides,  odoratiflimum,  groflularioides,  anceps,  athaeoides, 
columbinum,  coronopifolium,  capillare,  tricolor,  fene- 
ciodes,  mvrrhifolium,  lacerum,  multicaule,  coriandri- 
folium,  caucalifolium,  minimum,  glaucum,  diverfifoli- 
ura,  betulinum,  acetofum,  fcandens,  ftenopetalum,  hy- 
bridum,  zonale,  inguinans,  heterogamum,  monflrum, 
craflicaule,  peltatum,  lateripes,  tetragonum,  cordatum, 
cucullatum,  angulofum,  acerifolium,  papilionaceum,  cor- 
tufaefolium,  fufcatum,  faniculaefolium,  patulum,  grandi- 
florum,  variegatum,  cotyledonis,  echinatum,  auflrale, 
vitifolium,  capitatum,  glutinofum,  hifpidum,  tomento- 
fum,  ribifolium,  quercifolium,  graveolens,  afperum, 
balfameum,  radula,  denticulatum,  bicolor,  tricufpida- 
tum,  fcabrum,  fpinofum,  rigidum,  crifpum,  hermanni- 
folium,  adulterinum,  femitrilobum,  tripartitum,  fulgi- 
dum,  gibbofum,  exftipulatum,  ternatum,  laevigatum, 
fragile,  incifum,  carnofum,  ferulaceum,  alternans,  ce- 
ratophyllum,  crithmifolium,  ramoftilimum,  abrotanifo- 
(  Hum,  fruticofum,  hirtum,  tenuifolium. 
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Order  IV.  OCTANDRIA. 

1265.  PiSTIA,  or  Water  Houfe-leek. 

One  fpecies  }  viz.  ftratiotes.  Alia,  Africa,  South 
America. 

1266.  Aitonia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  capenfis.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

Order  V.  DECANDRIA. 

1267.  Crinodendrum. 

One  fpecies  }  viz.  patagua.  Chili. 

1268.  Connarus,  or  Ceylon  Sumach . 

Seven  fpecies  5  viz.  africanus,  afiaticus,  pentagynus, 
decumbens,  pinnatus,  fantaloides,  mimofoides.  Ceylon, 
Africa. 

1269.  Hugonia. 

Three  fpecies  \  viz.  myflax,  ferrata,  tomentofa.  In¬ 
dia. 

1270.  Senr^ea. 

One  fpecies  }  viz.  incana. 

1271.  Geranium,  or  Cranes-bill. 

39  fpecies j  viz.  fpinofum,  fefliliflorum,  fibiricum, 

*  fanguineum,  tuberofum,  anemonefolium,  macrorhi- 
zum,  *  phaeum,  fufeum,  reflexum,  lividum,  *  nodo- 
fum,  ftriatum,  angulatum,  ibericum,  *fylvaticum,  pa- 
luftre,  afphodeloides,  aconitifolium,  collinum,  *  pra- 
tenfe,  maeulatum,  pilofum,  canefcens,  incanum,  argen- 
teum,  varium,  *  pyrenaicum,  bohemicum,  divaricatum, 

*  lucidum,  molle,  carolinianum,  *  columbinum,  *  dif- 
fe&um,  *  rotundifolium,  pufillum,  *  robertianum,  pur- 
pureum.  Europe,  Africa,  N.  America. 

Order  VI.  ENDECANDRIA. 

1272.  Brownea. 

Four  fpecies  j  viz.  coccinea,  grandiceps,  rofa  de 
monte,  pauciflora.  S.  America. 

Order  VII.  DODECANDRIA. 

1273.  Acia. 

Two  fpecies  }  viz.  dulcis,  amara.  Guiana. 

1274.  Monsonia. 

Five  fpecies  ;  viz.  tenuifolia,  fpeciofa,  lobata,  ovata, 
fpinofa.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

1275.  Plagianthus. 

One  fpecies  j  viz.  divaricatus.  S.  S.  ifles. 

1276.  Helicteris,  or  Screw-tree. 

Eight  fpecies}  viz.  baruenlis,  jamaicenfis,  ifora,  hir¬ 
futa,  anguflifolia,  pentandra,  carthaginenfis,  apetala. 
Malabar,  China,  Jamaica. 

1277.  Cienfuegia. 

One  fpecies  }  viz.  digitata.  Senegal. 

1278.  Assonia. 

One  fpecies  }  viz.  populnea.  Ifle  of  Bourbon. 

1279.  Dombeya. 

12  fpecies*,  viz.  paimata,  acutarguln,  angulata,  ti¬ 
liaefolia,  tomentofa,  umbellata,  ferruginea,  erythroxy- 
lon,  decanthera,  velutina,  ovata,  punftata.  Chili. 
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1280.  Pentapetes. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  phoenicea.  Arabia,  India,  St 
Helena. 

1 28 1.  Pterospermum. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  fuberifolium,  acerifolium. 

Order  VIII.  POLYANDRIA. 

1282.  Carolinea. 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  princeps,  infignis.  W.  Indies. 

1283.  Adansonia,  or  Sour-gourd,  Monkies-bread. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  digitata.  Senegal,  Egypt. 

1284.  Bomb  ax,  or  Silk  Cotton-tree . 

Six  fpecies  ;  viz.  pentandrum,  erianthos,  ceiba,  hep- 
taphyllum,  globofum,  goffypinum.  E.  and  W.  Indies, 
S.  Amer. 

1285.  Lagukjea. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  lobata,  ternata,  aculeata.  Coaft 
of  Coromandel. 

1286.  SlDA,  or  Indian  Mallow. 

99  fpecies ;  viz.  linifolia,  anguftifolia,  acuta,  cana- 
rienfis,  lanceolata,  fpinofa,  frutefcens,  carpinifolia,  ja- 
maicenfis,  orientalis,  glomerata,  maculata,  fuberofa, 
capenfis,  microphylla,  micans,  pufilla,  rhombifolia, 
canefcens,  retufa,  alnifolia,  ciliaris,  periplocifolia,  ex- 
celfior,  hernandioides,  nudiflora,  triquetra,  fragrans, 
lignofa,  reflexa,  humilis,  repens,  bivalvis,  ulmifolia, 
multiflora,  microfperma,  vifcofa,  foetida,  calycina,  crif- 
pa,  perfica,  fylvatica,  arborea,  mauritiana,  occidenta- 
lis,  americana,  abutilon,  abutiloides,  afiatica,  populi- 
folia,  hirta,  inffica,  molliffima,  fonneratiana,  pubefcens, 
altliaeifolia,  glutinofa,  exftipularis,  nutans,  borbonica, 
flavefcens,  radicans,  arguta,  multicaulis,  pilofa,  rotun- 
difolia,  fupina,  truncata,  herbacea,  emarginata,  alba, 
cordifolia,  hederifolia,  verticillata,  urens,  umbellata, 
pyramidata,  paniculata,  dumofa,  ramofa,  fpicata,  ter¬ 
minals,  veficaria,  craflifolia,  biflora,  obtufa,  gigantea, 
javenfis,  haflata,  criftata,  dilleniana,  triloba,  ternata, 
pterofperma,  ricinoides,  jatrophoides,  napaea,  dioica, 
phyllanthus.  E.  and  W.  Indies,  Cape,  America. 

1287.  Palavia. 

Two  Ipecies;  malvifolia,  mofchata.  Lima,  Peru. 

1288.  Malachra. 

Six  fpecies ;  viz.  capitata,  fafciata,  alcaefolia,  radia- 
ta,  bra&eata,  plumofa.  W.  Indies. 

1289.  AltHjEa,*  or  Marjh-mallow . 

Nine  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  officinalis,  narbonenlis,  canna- 
bina,  hirfuta,  ludwigii,  acaulis,  rolea,  pallida,  ficifolia. 

L,  .  Europe,  Hifpaniola. 

ficinahs .  *  ^  leaves  undivided,  angular,  cottony.— This  plant 
grows  wild  in  marfties  and  other  moift  places  in  feve- 
ral  parts  of  England,  though  frequently  cultivated  for 
medicinal  ufe  in  gardens.  All  the  parts  of  it  have  a 
flimy  tafte,  and  abound  with  a  foft  mucilaginous  fub- 
flance  which  is  readily  extra&ed  by  water:  the  muci¬ 
lage  of  the  roots  appears  to  be  the  ftrongeft  ;  and 
hence  this  part  is  generally  made  ufe  of  in  preference 
to  the  others. 

This  plant  has  the  general  virtues  of  an  emollient 
medicine,  and  proves  ferviceable  where  the  natural 
VoLrIV,  Part  I. 
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mucus  of  the  inteflines  is  abraded.  It  is  chiefly  re¬ 
commended  in  (harp  defluxions  upon  the  lungs,  hoarfe- 
nefs,  dyfenteries,  and  likewife  in  nephritic  and  calcu¬ 
lous  complaints  ;  not,  as  fome  have  fuppofed,  that  this 
medicine  has  any  particular  power  of  diffolving  or  expel¬ 
ling  the  calculus,  but  as,  by  lubricating  and  relaxing 
the  veflels,  it  procures  a  more  free  and  eafy  paflage. 

Althaea  root  is  fometimes  employed  externally  for  foft- 
ening  and  maturating  hard  tumours  ;  chewed,  it  is  faid 
to  give  eafe  in  difficult  dentition  of  children. 

1 290.  Malva,  or  Mallow. 

55  fpecies ;  viz.  fpicata,  polyftachya,  tomentofa,  fco- 
paria,  gangetica,  coromandeliana,  americana,  calycina, 
cuneifolia,  anguftifolia,  fubhaftata,  fcabra,  peruviana, 
limenfis,  capitata,  bryonifolia,  umbellata,  abutiloides, 
abulenfis,  lobata,  faftigiata,  bonarienfis,  ftriCta,  laCiea, 
operculata,  fragrans,  capenlis,  balfamica,  groflularifolia, 
virgata,  miniata,  retufa,  trida&ylides,  althaeoides,  chro- 
liniana,  proftrata,  cretica,  parviflora,  nicaeenfis,  *  rotun- 
difolia,  acaulis,  Iherardiana,  *  fylveftris,  mauritiana,  hif- 
panica,  verticillata,  crifpa,  papaver,  ftipulaeca,  alcea, 

*  mofchata,  elegans,  tournefortiana,  aegyptia,  trifida. 

Europe,  Barbary,  Cape,  China,  America. 

*  M.  ftem  rough  ;  leaves  5  or  7  lobed,  toothed  ;  oui-fylvejlris* 
er  calyx  leafets  partly  united  at  the  bafe. — The  leaves 

of  this  plant  have  a  fomewhat  mucilaginous  fweetifli 
tafte.  They  are  ranked  the  firft  of  emollient  herbs  : 
they  were  formerly  in  fome  efteem  as  food  of  a  laxative 
quality  ;  at  prefent  decoctions  of  them  are  fometimes 
employed  in  dyfenteries,  heat  and  lharpnefs  of  urine, 
and  in  general  for  obtunding  acrimonious  humours  ; 
their  principal  ufe  is  in  emollient  glyfters,  cataplafms, 
and  fomentations.  The  leaves  enter  the  officinal  de- 
coClion  for  glyfters,  and  a  conferve  was  formerly  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  flowers. 

1291.  Lavatera,  or  Mallow-tree. 

12  fpecies;  viz.  *  arborea,  micans,  hifpida,  olbia, 
triloba,  lulitanica,  maritima,  thuringiaca,  cretica,  fla- 
va,  punCtata,  trimeftris.  Europe. 

1292.  Ruizia. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  cordata,  lobata,  variabilis.  Ifle- 
of  Bourbon. 

1293.  Malope,  or  Bafe  Mallow. 

Three  fpecies ;  viz.  malacoides,  multiflora,  trifida 
Hetruria,  Mauritania. 

1294.  Kitaibelia. 

One  fpecies ;  viz.  vitifolia. 

1295.  Urena,  or  Indian  Mallow. 

Eight  fpecies  ;  viz.  lobata,  reticulata,  tricufpis,  ame¬ 
ricana,  finuata,  multifida,  procumbens,  viminea.  Chi¬ 
na,  E.  Indies,  Surinam. 

1 299.  Gossypium,  or  Cotton-tree. 

Ten  fpecies;  viz.  lierbaceum,  indicum,  micranthum, 
arboreum,  vitifolium,  hirfutum,  religiofum,  latifolium, 
barbadenfe,  peruvianum.  Lev.  E.  and  W.  Indies. 

1297.  Hibiscus,  or  Syrian  Mallow. 

66  fpecies ;  viz.  mofeheutos,  incanus,  lafiocarpus, 
paluftris,  militaris,  haftatus,  ferrugineus,  cordifolius, 
populneus,  tiliaceus,  elatus,  lampas,  membranaceus, 
lunarifolius,  rofa  finenfis,  fpiralis,  brafilienfis,  unilate- 
ralis,  acuminatus,  pheeniceus,  ovalifolius,  clandenftinus, 
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rigidus,  micranthus,  gofypinus,  ovatus,  aethiopicus,  mi- 
crophyllus».urens,  calycinus,  mutabilis,  fyriacus,  rhom- 
bifolius,  liliiflorus,  bifurcatus,  trilobus,  diverfifolius,  do- 
mingenfis,  ficulneus,  fabdariffa,  fpeciofus,  cannabinus, 
fraternus,  fororius,  furrattenfis,  radiatus,  manihot,  dig!- 
tatus,  flavefcens,  fpicatus,  micans,  abelmofchus,  colum- 
naris,  pedunculatus,  efculentus,  longifolius,  clypeatus, 
fenegalenfis,  tubulofus,  obtufifolius,  vitifolius,  tricufpis, 
virginicus,  pentacarpos,  veficarius,  trionum.  Syria, 
Cape,  E.  and  W.  Indies,  N.  Amer. 

The  feeds  of  the  hibifcus  abelmofchus  are  the  produdf 
of  a  plant  indigenous  in  Egypt,  and  in  many  parts  both 
of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  They  are  of  a  fmall 
fize  and  reniform  fliape  j  they  are  very  remarkable 
from  poflefling  a  peculiar  and  very  fragrant  odour  ;  the 
fmell  which  they  give  out  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
roufk  and  amber  conjoined  ,  thofe  brought  from  the 
iftand  of  Martinico  are  generally  efteemed  the  moft 
odorous,  but  we  have  feen  fome,  the  produdl  of  hot- 
houfes  in  Britain,  which  in  point  of  flavour  feemed  not 
inferior  to  any  imported  from  abroad. 

Thefe  feeds,  although  introduced  into  fome  of  the 
foreign  pharmacopoeias,  have  hitherto  been  ufed  prin¬ 
cipally,  if  not  only,  as  a  perfume  j  and  as  their  medi¬ 
cal  powers  ftill  remain  to  be  afcertained,  it  is  perhaps 
with  propriety,  that  hitherto  no  place  has  been  given 
them  in  the  lift  either  of  the  London  or  Edinburgh 
colleges.  But  their  flavour  as  well  as  other  fenflble 
qualities  point  them  out  as  a  fubjedt  well  deferving  a 
particular  inveftigation. 

1298.  Pavonia. 

15  fpecies  ;  viz.  prsemorfa,  leptocarpa,  typhalea,  ha- 
ftata,  fpinifex,  papilionacea,  cancellata,  racemofa, 
corymbofa,  paniculata,  odorata,  coccinea,  columella, 
urens,  zeylanica.  E.  and  W.  Indies,  Africa,  S.  Ame¬ 
rica. 


ANY.  Diaclelphia 

1299.  Achania,  or  Bafe  Hibifcus . 

Three  fpecies  \  viz.  malvafifcus,  mollis,  pilofa.  Ja¬ 
maica,  S.  America. 

1300.  Stuartia. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  malachodendron,  pentagyna. 

1301.  Gordonia,  or  Boblolly-bay . 

Four  fpecies  \  viz.  lafianthus,  haematoxylon,  pubef- 
cens,  franklini.  N.  America. 

1302.  Camellia,  or  Japan-rofe. 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  japonica,  fafanqua.  China,  Ja¬ 
pan. 

1303.  Mesua,  or  Indian  Rof e-chef  nut. 

One  fpecies ;  viz.  ferrea.  Egypt,  India. 

1304.  Myrodia. 

Two  fpecies  \  viz.  turbinata,  longiflora.  Guiana, 

1305.  Morisonia. 

One  fpecies  j  viz.  americana. 

1306.  Pourretia. 

One  fpecies  \  viz.  arborea. 

1307.  Crossostylis. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  biflora.  South  fea  ifles. 

1308.  Barringtonia. 

One  fpecies  $  viz.  fpeciofa.  Chili,  Moluc.  South 
fea  ifles. 

1309.  Gustavia. 

Two  fpecies  5  viz.  angufta,  faftuofa.  Surinam,  Cay¬ 
enne. 


In  the  clafs  Monadelphia  are 

60  Genera,  including  682  fpecies,  of  which  16  are 
found  in  Britain. 


CLASSIS  XVII. 

DIADELPHIA  (o)# 

Ordo  I.  PENTANDRIA. 

851.  Monnieria.  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor.  ringens. 
Filamentum  fuperus  antheris  2  $  inferius  3.  Capfu¬ 
ls  5* 


CLASS  XVII. 

DIADELPHIA. 

Order  I.  PENTANDRIA. 

M.  Cal.  5-parted.  Cor.  gaping.  Superior  filam. 
with  2  anthers,  inferior  with  3.  Capfules  5. 

Ordo 


(g)  This  clafs  comprehends  the  butterfly-ftiaped  flowers,  and  the  leguminous  plants  of  fome  authors.  Lin¬ 
naeus  takes  the  charadler  of  the  clafs  from  the  number  of  the  ftamens,  and  the  charadler  of  the  orders  from  their 
number.  From  the  title  of  this  clafs,  Diadelphia  or  two  brotherhoods ,  it  might  be  fuppofed,  that^  the  filaments 
are  always  found  in  two  fets.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  always  corredlly  the  cafe.  The  papilionaceous  or 
butterfly  fhape  of  the  corolla  or  bloflom,  as  in  a  garden  pea,  will  therefore  be  a  furer  guide.  The  clafs  is  not 
artificial,  but  perfedlly  natural,  and  the  ftrudlure  of  the  flowers  extremely  Angular :  their  fituation  is  generally 
obliquely  pendent.  The  feeds  of  this  clafs  furnifh  food  for  men  and  other  animals  :  they  are  farinaceous  and 
flatulent.  The  leaves  are  food  for  cattle.  None  of  them  are  poifonous,. 
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Ordo  II.  HEXANDRIA, 

*  849.  FiTmaria.  Cal.  2-phyllus.  Cor.  ringens,  ball 
gibbofa  ne&arifera.  Filamenta  antheris  3. 

1267.  Saraca.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  4*fida.  Filamenta 
utrinque  3,  connexa. 

Ordo  III.  OCTANDRIA. 

*  850.  Poltgala.  Cal.  2  laciniae,  alaeformes.  Cor. 
vexillum  cylindricum.  Stamina  connexa.  Capf.  eb- 
cordata,  2-locularis. 

852.  Securidala.  Cal.  3-phyllus.  Vexillum  nul¬ 
lum.  Legum.  i-fpermum,  ala  ligulata. 

1416.  Dalbergia.  Staminum  filamenta  2,  apice. 
4-fida.  Fru&us  pedicellatus,  non  dehifcens,  legumi- 
nofus,  membranaceo-comprelfus,  feminiferus. 

Ordo  IV.  DECANDRIA. 

Se£l.  I.  Stamina  omnia  connexa. 

853.  Nissolia.  Legum.  i-fpermum,  terminatum 
ala  ligulata. 

854.  Pterocarpus.  Legum.  foliaceum.  Stamina 
bina  trianthera. 

861.  Amorpha.  Alae  carinaque  nullae. 

855.  Erythrina.  Alae  carinaque  breviflimse.  Cal. 
poro  mellifero. 

1286.  Abrus.  Filamenta  9,  bafi  infima  connexa, 
latere  fuperiore  diftindla.  Sem.  fphaerica. 

*  858.  Spartium.  Filamenta  adhaerentia  germini. 
Stigma  adnatum,  villofum. 

*  859.  Genista.  Piftillum  deprimens  carinam.  Stig¬ 
ma  involutum. 

865*  Lupinus.  Antherae  alternae  rotundae  5  alter- 
nae  oblongae.  Legum.  coriaceum. 

*  864.  Anthylias.  Cal.  turgidus,  includens  fili- 
quam. 

856.  Piscidia.  Legumen,  alis  4  longitudinalibus. 

857.  Borbonia.  Legumen  mucronatum.  Stigma 
emarginatum. 

*  881.  Ulex.  Cal.  diphyllus.  Legum.  vix  calyce 
longius. 

876.  Arachis.  Cor.  refupinata.  Legum.  coria- 
ceum. 

895.  Ebenus.  Cor.  alis  obliteratis.  Legum."  mo- 
nofpermum. 

860.  Aspalathus.  Legumen  muticum,  ovatum, 
fubdifpermum. 

*  863.  Ononis.  Legumen  rhombeum,  feflile.  Vex¬ 
illum  ftriatum. 

862.  Crotalaria.  Legumen  pedicellatum,  turgi- 
4um. 

Seft.  II.  Stigma  pubefcens  ( nec  prior um  not<r J. 


880.  Colutea.  Legumen  inflatum,  fupra  bafin 
dehifcens. 

866.  Phaseolus.  Carina  ftylufque  fpirales. 

867.  Dolichos.  Vexillum  ball  callis  duobus. 


Order  II.  HEXANDRIA. 

*  F.  Cal.  2-leaved.  Cor.  gaping,  with  a  bulging  bafe, 
nedlariferous.  Filaments  with  3  anthers, 

S.  No  cal.  Cor.  4-cleft.  Filaments  on  both  fides  3, 
connedled. 


Order  III.  OCTANDRIA. 

*  P.  Cal.  2  fegments,  wing-fhaped.  Cor.  llandard 
cylindrical.  Stamens  connected.  Capf.  heart-fliaped 
r  ever  fed,  2- celled. 

S.  Cal.  3-leaved.  No  ftandard.  Legume  i-feeded, 
wing  flrap-ihaped. 

D.  Filam.  of  the  flamens  2,  with  the  apex  4-cleft. 
Fruit  pedicled,  not  open,  leguminous,  comprefiedly 
membranaceous,  feed-bearing. 

Order  IV.  DECANDRIA. 

Se£t.  I.  All  the  Jlamens  connected. 

N.  A  legume,  i.  e.  leguminous  plant,  i-feeded, 
terminated  by  a  ftrap-fhaped  wing. 

P.  Legume  leafy.  Two  flamens,  3-anthered, 

A.  Wings  and  keel  none. 

E.  Wings  and  keel  very  fhort.  Cal.  with  a  melli- 
ferous  little  hole. 

A.  Filam.  9,  conne&ed  at  the  lowefl  bafe,  on  the 
upper  fide  dillindl.  Seeds  fpherical, 

*  S.  Filam.  adhering  to  the  germen.  Stigma  con- 
nedled,  woolly. 

*  G.  Piflil  deprefling  the  keel.  Stigma  rolled  in¬ 
wards. 

L.  Anthers  alternately  round  and  oblongs  Le¬ 
gume  leather-like. 

*  A.  Cal.  fwelling,  including  a  pod. 

P.  Legume,  with  4  longitudinal  wings. 

B.  Legume  dagger-pointed.  Stigma  notched  at  the 
end. 

*  U.  Cal.  2-leaved.  Legume  fcarce  longer  than  the 
calyx. 

A.  Cor.  horizontally  turned  upfide  down.  Legume 
leather- like. 

E.  Cor.  with  obfcure  wings.  Legume  i-feeded. 

A.  Legume  awnlefs,  oval,  nearly  2-feeded. 

*  O.  Legume  diamond-fliaped,  fitting.  Standard  flreak- 
ed. 

C.  Legume  pedicled,  turgid. 


Se&.  II.  Stigma  pubefcent ,  i.  e.  downy  ( not  marked 
like  the  above  J . 

C.  Legume  inflated,  open  above  the  bafe. 

P.  Keel  and  flyle  fpiral. 

D.  Standard,  with  2  calli  or  hardnefles  at  the  bafe. 
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*  871.  Qrobus.  Stylus  linearis,  teretiufculus,  fupra 
villofu3. 

*  870.  Pisum.  Stylus  fupra  carinatus  villofufque. 

'*  872.  Lathyrus.  Stylus  fupra  planus  villofufque. 

*  873.  Vicia.  Stylus  fub  ftigmate  barbatus. 

Seft.  III.  Legumen  fub-biloculare  ( nec  priorum ), 

*  892.  Astragalus.  Legum.  2-loculare,  rotunda- 
turn. 

893.  Bisserrula.  Legum.  2-loculare,  planum, 
dentatum. 

891.  Piiaca.  Legum.  femibiloculare. 

Se£t.  IV.  Legumina  fubmonofperma  ( nec  priorum,) 

894.  Psoralea.  Cal.  pun&is  glandulofts. 

*  896.  Trifolium.  Legum.  viz  calyce  longius,  1 
f.  2-fpermum.  Flores  capitati. 

882.  Glycyrrhiza.  Cal.  2-labiatus,  fuperiore  3- 
fido. 

Se£t.  V.  Legumen  fubarticulatum . 

888.  iEscHYNOMENE.  Legum.  articulis  monofper- 
niis.  Cal.  bilabiatus. 

*  887.  Hedysarum.  Legum.  articulis  fubrotundis. 
compreflis.  Carina  obtufiflima. 

883.  Coronilla.  Legum.  ifthmis  interceptum, 
r-e6lum„ 

*  884.  Ornithopus.  Legum.  articulatum,  arcua- 
tum. 

886.  Scorpiurus.  Legum.  ifthmis  interceptum, 
teretiufculum,  involutum. 

*  885.  Hippocrepis.  Legum.  compreffo-membrana- 
ceum  \  altera  futura  emarginaturis  ad  medium  excifa. 

*  899.  Medicago.  Legum.  fpirale  membranaceo- 
compreffum.  Piftillum  carinam  defledtens. 

S e£L  VI.  Legumen  uniloculare  polyfpermum  ( nec 
priorum ,) 

898.  Trigonella.  Vexillum  alaeque  patentes 
^uafi  tripetale.  Carina  minuta. 

868.  Glycine.  Carina  vexillum  refledlens. 

869.  Clitoria.  Vexillum  amplum,  alas  obtegens. 
Cor.  refupinata.. 

879.  Robinia.  Vexillum  reflexo-patens,  fubrotun- 
dum. 

889.  Indigofera.  Carina  utrinque  denticulo. 
875.  Cicer.  Calycis  4  laciniae  fuperiores  vexillo 

incumbentes. 

*  874.  Ervum.  Cal.  5-partitus,  fubaequalis,  longi- 
tudine  fere  corollse. 

1319.  Liparia.  Calycis  lacinia  infima  elongata. 
Alse  inferius  bilobae. 

877.  Cytisus.  Legum.  pedicellatum.  Cal.  bilo- 
biatus. 

1417.  Mullera.  Pericarpium  elongatum,  carno- 
fura,  moniliforme,  globulis  monofpermis. 

890.  Galega.  Legum.  lineare,  ftriis  oblique  tranf- 
verfis. 

*  897.  Lotus.  Legum.  teres,  fardtum  feminibus  cy- 
lindricis. 

8^8.  Geoffroya.  Drupa,  nucleo  ligneo. 


AN  Y.  Diadelphia, 

*  O.  Style  ftrap-ftiaped,  rather  tapering,  woolly  a- 
bove. 

*  P.  Style  keeled  and  woolly  above. 

*  L.  Style  above  flat  and  woolly. 

*  V.  Style  barbed  under  the  ftigma. 

Sedt.III.  Legume  nearly  2-cel  led  ( not  marked  as  a  bove.) 

*  A.  Legume  2-celled,  rounded. 

B.  Legume  2-celled,  flat,  toothed, 

P.  Legume  half  2-celled. 

Sedt.  IV.  Leguminous ,  nearly  i-feeded  ( not  as  above,) 

P.  Cal.  with  glandular  points. 

*  T.  Legume  fcarce  longer  than  the  cal.  1  or  2-feed- 
ed.  Flowers  growing  in  heads. 

G.  Cal.  2-lipped,  upper  3-cleft. 

Seft.  V.  Legume  nearly  jointed, 

JE,  Legume,  with  i-feeded  joints.  Cal.  2-lipped. 

*  H.  Legume  with  joints  nearly  round,  compreffed. 

Keel  very  obtufe. 

C.  Legume  interrupted  by  necks,  ftraight. 

*  O.  Legume  jointed,  bowed. 

S.  Legume  interrupted  by  necks,  tapering,  rolled 
inwards. 

*  H.  Legume  compreffed,  membranous  5  one  feam 
notched,  cut  at  the  middle. 

*  M.  Legume  fpiral,  membranous  compreffed.  Pi- 
ftil  bending  away  the  keel. 

Se£h  VI.  Legume  1  -celled,  many-feeded  (not  as 
above,) 

T.  Standard  and  wings  expanding,  as  if  3-petaled. 

Keel  minute. 

G.  Keel  bending  back  the  ftandard. 

C.  Standard  large,  covering  the  wings.  Cor.  hori¬ 
zontally  turned  upfide  down. 

R.  Standard  bent  back,  expanding,  nearly  round. 

I.  Keel  toothed  on  both  ftdes. 

C.  ’Four  upper  fegments  of  the  cal/  leaning  on  the 
ftandard. 

*  E.  Cal.  5-parted,  nearly  equal,  almoft  of  the  length 
of  the  cor. 

L.  Lower  fegments  of  the  cal.  long.  Wings  2- 
lobed  below. 

C.  Legume  pedicled.  Cal.  2-lobed. 

M.  Pericarp,  elongated,  flefhy,  bracelet-fhaped,  with 
I-feeded  globules. 

G.  Legume  ftrap-ftiaped,  with  ftreaks  obliquely 
tranfverfe. 

*  L.  Legume  tapering,  filled  with  cylindrical  feeds. 

G.  Drupe,  with  a  woody  kernel. 


Order 
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Order  I.  PENTANDRIA. 

851.  Monniera. 

One  fpecies  ^  viz.  trifolia. 

Order  II.  HEXANDRIA. 


officinalis. 


1267.  Saraca. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  indica.  India. 

849.  Fumaria,  or  Fumitory . 

14  fpecies  5  viz.  cucullaria,  fpeftabili*,  nobilis,  bul- 
bofa,  fempervirens,  lutea,  Abirica,  *  capnoides,  en- 
neaphylla,  *  officinalis,  *  capreolata,  fpicata,  *  clavi- 
culata,  veficaria.  Europe,  Barb.  Cape,  N.  America. 
*  F.  feed  veffels  in  bunches,  1  feed  in  each  5  Rem 
fpreading. — Cows  and  ffieep  eat  it.  Goats  are  not 
fond  of  it.  Horfes  and  fwine  refule  it.  The  leaves 
are  fucculent,  faline,  and  bitter.  The  expreffed  juice, 
in  dofes  of  two  or  three  ounces,  is  ufeful  in  hypochon¬ 
driacal,  fcorbutic,  and  cache&ic  habits.  It  corre&s 
acidity,  and  ftrengthens  the  tone  of  the  ftomach.  Some 
prefer  it  to  all  other  medicines  as  a  fweetener  of  the 
blood.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  utility  in  obftru&ions 
of  the  vifcera  and  the  difeafes  arifing  therefrom.  An 
infufion  of  the  leaves  is  ufed  as  a  cofmetic  to  remove 
freckles  and  clear  the  fkin. 


Order  III.  OCTAXDRIA. 

851.  Polygala,  or  Mill-wort. 

38  fpecies  •,  viz.  incarnata,  afpalatha,  brafilienfis, 
trichofpcrma,  amara,  *  vulgaris,  major,  monfpeliaca, 
paniculata,  fibirica,  braaeolata,  umbellata,  myrtifolia, 
oppofitifolia,  fpinofa,  teretifolia,  theezans,  trmervia, 
penaca,  diverfifolia,  microphylla,  affiuans,  chinenfis, 
chamsebuxus,  alopecuroides,  mixta,  iquarrofa,  heifte- 
ria,  ftipulacea,  fenega,  lutea,  viridefcens,  triflora,  glau- 
coides,  ciliata,  fanguinea,  verticillata,  cruciata.  Eu¬ 
rope,  Cape,  India,  N.  America. 

vulgaris.  *  p  floWers  in  bunches  *,  ftems  herbaceous,  Ample, 
trailing  :  leaves  ftrap-fpear-ffiaped. — This  plant  has 
been  found  to  poflefs  the  properties  of  the  Senega  rat- 
tlefnake  root  {polygala  fenega),  but  in  an  inferior  de¬ 
gree.  The  powdered  root  may  be  given  in  dofes.  of 
half  a  dram.  Cows,  goats,  and  ffieep  eat  it.  Swine 
refufe  it.  An  infufion  of  the  herb,  which  is  very  bit¬ 
ter,  taken  in  the  morning  falling,  about  one  fourth  of 
a  pint  daily,  promotes  expeaoration,  and  is  good  for  a 

catarrhous  cough.  .  . 

The  polygala  fenega  grows  fpontaneoully  in  Virginia, 
and  bears  the  winters  of  our  own  climate.  This  root  is 
ufuaily  about  the  thicknefs  of  the  little  finger,  varioufly 
bent  and  contorted,  and  appears  as  if  compofed  of 
ioints,  whence  it  is  fuppofed  to  referable  the  tail  of  the 
animal  whofe  name  it  bears  :  A  kind  of  membranous 
margin  runs  on  each  fide,  the  whole  length  of  the 
root:  Its  tafte  is  at  Arft  acid,  afterwards  very  hot  and 

PUTrheSenegavo  Indians  are  faid  to  prevent  the  fatal 
effeds  which  follow  from  the  bite  of  the  rattlefnake, 
by  giving  it  internally,  and  by  applying  it  externally 
to  the  wound.  It  has  been  ftrongly  recommended  m 
pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  and  other  inflammatory  dif- 
tempers.  Its  more  immediate  effe£ts  are  thofe  of  a  diu- 
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retie,  diaphoretic,  and  cathartic  \  fometimes  it  proves 
emetic  :  the  two  laft  operations  may  be  occafionally 
prevented  by  giving  the  root  in  fmall  dofes  along  with 
aromatic  fimple  waters,  as  that  of  cinnamon.  The 
ufual  dofe  of  the  powder  is  30  grains  or  more. 

Some  have  likewife  employed  this  root  in  hydropic 
cafes  and  not  without  fuccefs.  There  are  examples 
of  its  occaAoning  a  plentiful  evacuation  by  ftool,  urine, 
and  perfpiration  }  and  by  this  means  removing  the  dif- 
eafe,  after  the  common  diuretics  and  hydragogues  had 
failed.  Where  this  medicine  operates  as  a  cathartic  it 
generally  proves  fuccefsful  \  if  it  ads  by  liquefying  the 
blood  and  juices,  without  occaAoning  the  due  difcha'rge, 
it  fhould  either  be  abftained  from,  or  affifted  by  proper 
additions. 

852.  Securid^a,  or  Hatchet-vetch. 

Two  fpecies  \  viz.  eretta,  volubilis.  W.  Indies. 
1416.  Dalbergia. 

Two  fpecies  \  viz.  lanceolaria,  monetaria.  Surinam^ 
Ceylon. 
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853.  Nissolia. 

Two  fpecies  •,  viz.  arborea,  fruticofa.  S.  Amer. 

1 286.  Abrus,  or  Jamaica  Wild  Liquorice. 

One  fpecies  \  viz.  precatorius.  E.  and  W.  Indies. 

854.  Pterocarpus,  or  Red  Sanders . 

Five  fpecies  }  viz.  draco,  lunatus,  fantalinus,  ecaf- 
taphyllum,  buxifolius.  E.  and  W.  Indies. 

855.  Erythrina,  or  Coral  Tree. 

Five  fpecies  5  viz.  herbacea,  corollodendrum,  pi&a, 
crifta  galii,  pianiAiiqua.  Carolina,  E.  and  W.  Indies, 

Brazil. 

856.  Piscidia,  or  Dogwood  Tree. 

Two  fpecies  j  viz.  erythrina,  carthaginenAs.  Weft 
Indies. 

857.  Borbonia. 

Six  fpecies  }  viz.  ericifolia,  laevigata,  trinervia,  lan- 
ceolata,  cordata,  ternata.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

858.  Spartium,  or  Broom . 

1 6  fpecies*,  viz.  contaminatum,  fepiarium,  junceum, 
moriofpermum,  fphaerocarpon,  purgans,  aphyllum,  fcor- 
pius,  angulatum,  patens,  fupranulium,  complicatum, 

*  fcoparium,  radiatum,  cytifoides,  fpinofum.  S.  Eu¬ 
rope,  Barbary,  Cape,  Madeira. 

*  S.  leaves  in  threes,  and  folitary  *,  branches  without fcopariutfa 
prickles. — The  young  flowers  are  fometimes  preferved  as 
pickles.  The  plant,  when  burnt,  affords  a  tolerable  pure 
alkaline  fait.  Dr  Mead  relates  the  cafe  of  a  dropfleal  pa¬ 
tient,  that  was  cured  by  taking  half  a  pint  of  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  green  broom-  tops,  with  a  fpoonful  of  whole 
muftard  feed,  every  morning  and  evening.  The  pa¬ 
tient  had  been  tapped  three  times,  and  tried  the  ufual 
remedies  before.  An  infuAon  of  the  feeds,  drank 

freely,  has  been  known  to  produce  Amilar  happy  ef¬ 
fects  *,  but  whoever  experts  thefe  effe&s  to  follow  in 
every  dropAcal  cafe,  will  be  greatly  deceived.  A 
ftrong  lixivium  of  the  allies  was  ufed  in  the  Swedifh 
army  in  the  year  1759,  to  cure  dropAes,  confequential 
to  a  catarrhal  epidemic  fever.  The  urine  became  plen¬ 
tiful,  and  the  dropAes  foon  difappeared.  Some  ufe  the. 
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feeds  loaded,  fo  as  to  make  a  kind  of  coffee.  The 
plant,  when  growing  large,  merits  a  place  among  our 
flowering-fhrubs,  on  account  of  the  profufion  of  its  gol¬ 
den-coloured  bloflbms.  Cows,  horfes,  and  fheep,  re- 
fufe  it. 

859.  Genista,  or  Dyers  Broom, 

14  fpecies  3  viz.  canarienfis,  candicans,  linifolia,  fa- 
gittalis,  tridentata,  *  tin<ftoria,  fibirica,  florida,  *  pilofa, 
humifufa,  *  anglica,  germanica,  hifpanica,  lufitanica. 
Europe,  Canaries. 
tin&oria .  *  G.  branches  fcored,  cylindrical,  upright  3  leaves 
r  fpear-fhaped,  fmooth  3  legumen  cylindrical. — A  yellow 
colour  may  be  prepared  from  the  flowers  3  and  for  wool 
that  is  to  be  dyed  green,  the  dyers  prefer  it  to  all 
others.  A  dram  and  a  half  of  the  powdered  feeds  ope¬ 
rates  as  a  mild  purgative.  A  decoaion  of  the  plant  is 
fometimes  diuretic,  and  therefore  has  proved  fervice- 
able  in  dropfical  cafes.  Horfes,  cows,  goats,  and 
fheep,  eat  it. 

The  wood  or  root  of  the  gettifa  canarienfis  is 
chiefly  brought  to  us  from  the  Canary  iflands.  In  the 
fhops  of  the  apothecaries  it  ufually  receives  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  lignum  rhodium.  It  is  in  long  crooked  pieces 
full  of  knobs,  which  when  cut,  appear  of  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour  like  box,  with  a  reddifh  caft.  The  largeft, 
fmootheft,  moft  compaa,  and  deepeft  coloured  pieces, 
fhould  be  chofen  3  and  the  fmall,  thin,  or  pale  ones, 
rejeaed.  The  tafte  of  this  wood  is  lightly  bitterifh, 
and  fomewhat  pungent  5  its  fmell  very  fragrant,  re- 
fembling  that  of  roles  :  long  kept,  it  feems  to  lofe  its 
fmell  ;  but,  on  cutting  or  rubbing  one  piece  againft 
the  other,  it  fmells  as  well  as  at  firft.  Diftilled  with 
water,  it  yields  an  odoriferous  effential  oil,  in  very 
fmall  quantity.  Rhodium  is  at  prefent  in  efteem,  only 
upon  account  of  its  oil,  which  is  employed  as  a  high 
and  agreeable  perfume  in  fcenting  pomatums  and  the 
like.  But  if  we  may  reafon  from  analogy,  this  odori¬ 
ferous  fimple  might  be  advantageoufly  applied  to  more 
ufeful  purpofes  3  a  tin&ure  of  it  in  re&ified  fpirit  of 
wine,  which  contains  in  fmall  volume  the  virtues  of  a 
confiderable  deal  of  the  wood,  bids  fair  to  prove  a  fer- 
viceable  cordial,  not  inferior  perhaps  to  any  thing  of 
this  kind. 

860.  Aspalathus  or  African  Broom. 

35  fpecies  5  viz.  fpinofa,  verrucofa,  capitata,  glome- 
rata,  aftroites,  chenopoda,  albens,  thymifolia,  ericifo- 
lia,  nigra,  carnofa,  ciliaris,  geniftoides,  hyftrix,  ga- 
lioides,  retroflexa,  uniflora,  araneofa,  afparagoides,  fe- 
ricea,  canefcens,  heterophylla,  indica,  ebenus,  creti- 
ca,  quinquefolia,  tridentata,  pilofa,  anthylloides,  lax- 
ata,  argentea,  callofa,  orientalis,  mucronata,  pinnata. 
Crete,  Cape,  E.  Indies. 

881.  Ulex,  or  Furze,  Whins ,  Gorfe. 

Two  fpecies,  viz.  *  europaeus,  capenfis.  Germany, 
France,  Cape. 

europceus*  *  leaves  woolly,  acute  ;  thorns  fcattered. — Gorfe 
is  in  fome  refpefts  a  very  hardy  plant,  and  will  make 
fences  upon  the  bleakeft  mountains,  and  clofe  to  the 
fea-fide,  where  the  fpray  of  the  fea  deftroys  almoft  eve¬ 
ry  other  fhrub;  but  it  is  impatient  of  cold,  is  often 
deftroyed  by  fevere  froft,  and  is  rarely  found  in  the 
northern  parts  of  our  ifland.  In  Cornwall,  where  fuel 
is  fcarce,  it  is  cultivated  to  advantage,  and  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  cut  to  make  faggots  for  heating  ovens,  which  it 
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does  very  foon,  burning  rapidly,  and  with  a  great  de¬ 
gree  of  heat.  The  allies  are  ufed  to  make  ley.  Team 
horfes  may  be  fupported  by  this  plant,  if  it  is  cut 
young  and  bruifed  in  a  mill  to  break  the  thorns. 

Goats,  cows,  fheep,  and  horfes  feed  upon  the  tender 
tops. 

861.  Amorpha,  or  Shrubby  Bafe  Indigo . 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  fruticofa.  Carolina. 

862.  Crotalaria,  or  Rattle-wort. 

23  fpecies ;  viz.  perforata,  perfoliata,  amplexicaulis, 
fagittalis,  chinenfis,  juncea,  imbricata,  retufa,  feffili- 
flora,  triflora,  verrucofa,  biflora,  oppofita,  linifolia,  bi- 
faria,  latifolia,  lunaris,  laburnifolia,  cordifolia,  incana, 
incanefcens,  heterophylla,  quinquefolia.  E.  and  W. 

Indies,  Africa,  America. 

863*  Ononis,  or  Ref-harrow. 

31  fpecies  3  viz.  antiquorum,  *  fpinofa,  *  arvenfis,  re¬ 
pens,  minutiffima,  mitiflima,  alopecuroides,  variegata, 
pubefcens,  hircina,  cernua,  umbellata,  argentea,  invo- 
lucrata,  filiformis,  capenfis,  proftrata,  reclinata,  cenifia, 
cherleri,  vifcofa,  ornithopodioides,  pinguis,  natrix,  tri¬ 
dentata,  crifpa,  hifpanica,  fruticofa,  rotundifolia,  mi- 
crophylla,  mauritanica.  Europe,  Cape. 

*  O.  flowers  in  bunches,  folitary ;  leaves  folitary  ox  fpinora^ 
three  together  5  branches  thorny. —  A  deco&ion  of  the  J 
roots  hr  ^en  recommended  in  cafes  of  Hone  and  jaun¬ 
dice.  Cows  and  goats  eat  it.  Sheep  are  very  fond  of 

it.  Horfes  and  fwine  refufe  it.  A  horfe  is  faid  to 
have  refufed  the  whole  branch,  but  ate  of  the  younger 
fhoots  when  picked  off. 

864*  Anthyllis,  or  Lady's  Finger ,  Kidney  vetch , 

15  fpecies  \  viz.  tetraphylla,  *vulneraria,  montana, 
cornicina,  lotoides,  gerardi,  quinqueflora,  involucrata, 
linifolia,  barba-jovis,  heterophylla,  vifciflora,  cytifoi- 
des,  hermaniae,  erinacea.  Europe. 

*  A.  herbaceous  j  leaves  winged,  unequal  \  flowers  in  vulnera - 
a  double  head.— The  country  people  get  a  yellow  dy eria.  ’ 
from  it.  It  makes  an  excellent  pafturage  for  fheep. 

Where  the  foil  was  a  reddifh  clay,  Linnaeus  obferved 

the  bloffoms  to  be  red,  but  in  white  clay  white.  Goats 
and  cows  eat  it. 

876.  Arachis,  or  Ground  Nut. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  hypogaea.  Carolina,  S.  Amer. 

895.  Ebenus,  or  Ebony  of  Crete . 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  cretica.  Crete,  Lev.  Barb. 

865.  Lupinus,  or  Lupine . 

Seven  fpecies  3  viz.  perennis,  albus,  varius,  hirfu- 
tus,  pilofus,  anguftifolia,  luteus.  S.  Europe,  Egypt, 

Virginia. 

The  feeds  of  the  lupinus  albus  have  a  leguminous 
tafte,  accompanied  with  a  difagreeable  bitter  one. 

They  are  faid  to  be  anthelmintic,  both  internally  ta¬ 
ken,  and  applied  externally.  Hoffman  cautions  againft 
their  internal  ufe,  and  tells  us  that  they  have  fome¬ 
times  occafioned  death.  Simon  Paulli  alfo  obferves, 
that  he  faw  a  boy  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  after 
taking  a  drachm  of  thefe  feeds  in  powder,  feized  with 
exquifite  pains  of  the  abdomen,  a  difficulty  of  refpira- 
tion,  and  almoft  total  lofs  of  voice  3  and  that  he  was  re¬ 
lieved  from  thefe  complaints  by  a  glyfter  of  milk  and 
fugar,  which  brought  away  a  vaft  quantity  of  worms. 

But  Mr  Geoffroy  obferves,  very  juftly,  that  either 

thefe 
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thefe  fymptoms  were  owing  to  the  worms,  and  not  to 
the  medicine  ;  or  that  thefe  feeds,  if  they  have  any 
noxious  quality,  lofe  it,*  with  their  bitternefs,  in  boil¬ 
ing,  fince  they  were  commonly  ufed  among  the  Greeks 
as  food,  and  recommended  by  Galen  as  very  whole- 
fome. 

866.  Phaseolus,  or  Kidney  Bean . 

1 7  fpecies;  viz.  vulgaris,  lunatus,  bipun&atus,  ina- 
mcenus,  farinofus,  vexillatus,  hclvalus,  femiere&us, 
alatus,  caracalla,  aconitifolius,  nanus,  radiatus,  max, 
mungo,  lathyroides,  fphcerofpermus.  E.  and  W.  In¬ 
dies,  Africa,  America. 

867.  Dolichos,  or  Cow-itch. 

31  fpecies;  viz.  benghalenfis,  lablab,  finenfis,  un- 
cinatus,  luteolus,  unguiculatus,  tranquebaricus,  enfi- 
formis,  tetragonolobus,  fefquipedalis,  altiffimus,  pru- 
riens,  urens,  minimus,  lineatus,  capcnfis,  fcaraboeoides, 
incurvus,  bulbofus,  trilobus,  ariftatus,  filiformis,  pur- 
pureus,  regularis,  lignofus,  polyftachios,  enfiformis, 
faja,  catiang,  biflorus,  repens.  Egypt,  E.  and  W. 
Indies,  Cape,  America. 

The  dolichos  pruriens  is  a  plant  growing  in  great 
abundance  in  warm  climates,  particularly  in  the  Weft 
India  iilands,  and  there  it  is  very  troublefome  to  cat¬ 
tle  and  other  domeftic  animals ;  for  on  account  of 
the  fpicuke  of  the  feed-pod,  it  excites,  when  touched, 
a  very  uneafy  itching.  Thefe  fpicula?  have  been  long 
ufed  in  South  America,  in  cafes  of  worms  ;  and  have 
of  late  been  frequently  employed  in  Britain.  The  fpi- 
culse  of  one  pod,  mixed  with  fyrup  or  molafles,  and 
taken  in  the  morning  falling*,  is  a  dofe  for  an  adult. 
The  worms  are  faid  to  appear  with  the  fecond  or  third 
dofe ;  and  by  ‘means  of  a  purge  in  fome  cafesj  the 
ftools  are  faid  to  have  confided  almoft  entirely  of 
worms  ;  and  in  cafes  of  lumbrici  it  is  faid  to  produce 
a  fafe  and  effe&ual  cure.  Thofe  who  have  ufed  it  moft 
affirm,  that  they  have  never  feen  any  inconvenience  re- 
fulting  from  the  internal  ufe  of  it,  notwitliftanding  the 
great  uneafinefs  it  occalions,  on  the  flighted  touch,  to 
any  part  of  the  furface. 

868.  Glycine,  or  Kidney-bean  tree . 

15  fpecies  ;  viz.  fubterranea,  monoica,  triloba,  vil- 
lofa,  javanica,  comofa,  tomentofa,  bituminofa,  num- 
mularia,  labialis,  ftriata,  fuaveolens,  apios,  frutefeens, 
monophylla.  Cape,  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  North  A- 
merica. 

869.  Clitoria. 

Five  fpecies ;  viz.  ternatea,  brafiliana,  virginiana, 
mariana,  galtetia.  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  America. 

870.  Pisum,  or  Pea . 

Four  fpecies;  viz.  fativum,  arvenfe,  *maritimum, 
ochrus.  Europe,  North  America. 
mariti-  *  p,  leaf-ftalks  flattifh  above ;  ftem  angular  ;  ftipu- 
mutn,  lae  arrow-fhaped  ;  fruitftalks  many-flowered. — In  1555, 
during  a  time  of  great  fcarcity,  the  people  about  Or- 
ford  in  Suffex  were  preferved  from  perifhing  by  eating 
the  feeds  of  this  plant  which  grew  there  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  upon  the  fea  coaft.  Cows,  horfes,  fheep,  and 
goats  eat  it. 

871.  Orobus,  or  Bitter  Vetch . 

12  fpecies*,  viz.  lathyroides,  hirfutus,  luteus,  ver- 
lius,  *tuberofus,  *  fylvaticus,  anguftifolius,  albus,  ca- 
nefeens,  niger,  pyrenaicus,  fylvaticus.  Europe. 
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*  O.  leaves  winged,  fpear-fhaped ;  ftipula  half-arrow-  tuberofus* 
fhaped,  very  entire ;  ftem  fimple.— The  roots,  when 
boiled,  are  favoury  and  nutritious ;  ground  to  powder 

they  may  be  made  into  bread.  They  are  held  in 
high  efteem  by  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,*  who 
chew  them  as  our  people  do  tobacco,  and  find  that  they 
prevent  the  uneafy  fenfation  of  hunger.  They  imagine 
that  they  promote  expe&oration,  and  are  very  efficaci¬ 
ous  in  curing  diforders  of  the  lungs.  They  know  how 
to  prepare  an  intoxicating  liquor  from  them.  Horfes, 
cows,  goats,  and  fheep  eat  it. 

Lathyrus,  or  Chickling  Vetch . 

21  fpecies;  viz.  *apliaca,  *  niflolia,  amphicarpos, 
cicera,  fativus,  inconfpicuus,  fetifolius,  angulatus,  arti- 
culatus,  odoratus,  annuus,  tingitanus,  clymenum,  *  hir¬ 
futus,  tuberofus,  *  pratenfis,  *  fylveftris,  *latifolius,  he- 
terophyllus,  *paluftris,  pififormis.  Europe,  Barbary, 

Ceylon. 

*  L.  tendrils  with  two  leaves,  quite  fimple,  \za£etspraten/is» 
fpear-fhaped. — This  has  been  recommended  as  a  new 

plant  for  the  experiments  of  the  farmers,  and  premiums 
have  been  offered  for  its  cultivation.  But  it  does  not 
feem  to  be  a  plant  at  all  agreeable  to  cattle,  as  where 
they  have  a  choice  of  food  they  feldom  touch  it.  Be- 
fides  it  produces  very  few  feeds,  and  thofe  are  for  the 
moft  part  devoured  by  a  fpecies  of  curculio. 

873.  Vic  1  a,  or  Vetch9  Bean ,  Tare . 

20  fpecies  ;  viz.  pififormis,  dumetorum,  *fylvafeica, 
caffubica,  *  cracca,  gerardi,  onobrychioides,  niffoliana, 
biennis,  benghalenfis,  *fativa,  *  lathyroides,  *  lutea, 

*hybrida,  peregrina,  *fepium,  *  bithynica,  liarbonen- 
fis,  faba,  ferratifolia.  Europe,  Egypt,  India. 

*  V.  legumens  moftly  in  pairs,  upright  ;  leafets  in- fativa* 
verfely  fpear-fhaped,  blunt,  notched ;  ftipulre  toothed  ; 
feeds  comprefted. — In  Gloucefterfhire  and  Worcefter- 
fliire,  they  fow  it  as  pafturage  for  horfes,  and  eat  it  off 
early  enough  to  allow*  of  turnips  being  {own  the  fame 
year. — The  feeds  are  excellent  food  for  pigeons. 

Horfes,  cows,  fheep,  and  goats,  eat  it. 

*  V.  legumens  moftly  four  together,  upright;  \zzlvtsfepium. 
egg-fhaped,  very  entire,  the  outer  ones  gradually  fmal- 

ler. — This  plant  (hoots  earlier  in  fpring  than  any  plant 
eaten  by  cattle,  vegetates  late  in  the  autumn,  and  con¬ 
tinues  green  all  winter;  but  it  is  difficult  to  collect  the 
feeds,  as  the  pods  burft  and  fcatter  them  about,  and 
moreover,  hardly  a  third  part  of  them  will  vegetate, 
being  made  the  nidus  of  an  infedt.  A  patch  of  them 
fown  in  drills  in  a  garden  was  cut  five  times  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fecond  year,  and  produced  at  the  rate  of 
24  tons  per  acre  of  green  food,  which  when  dry.  would 
weigh  near  4^  tons. 

The  feeds  of  the  vicia  fabay  or  common  bean,  are  a 
ftrong  flatulent  food,  fufficiently  nutritious,  but  not 
eafy  of  digeftion,  efpecially  when  growing  old.  A  wa¬ 
ter  diftilled  from  the  flowers  has  been  celebrated  as  a 
cofmetic,  and  ftill  retains  its  character  among  fome  fe¬ 
male  artifts. 

874.  Ervum,  or  Bitter  Vetch . 

Six  fpecies  y  viz.  lens,  *  tetrafpermum,  *hirfutum, 
folonienfe,  monanthos,  ervilia.  Europe,  Afia. 

*  E.  fruitftalks  many-flowered  ;  feeds  2,  globular. —  hirfutum >. 
Horfes,  cows,  goats,  and  fheep  eat  it.  In  wet  feafons 

whole  fields  of  corn  have  been  overpowered  and  vffiolly 
deftroyed  by  it. 

875- 
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*  H.  leaves  winged  ;  legumens  with  one  feed,  prickly  ;  onobry* 
wings  as  long  as  the  calyx  ;  Item  growing  long. — ThisrWr. 
plant  is  cultivated  like  clover  for  feeding  cattle,  and  is 
particularly  advantageous  in  dry  hilly  fituations  and 
chalky  foils. 

889.  INDIGOFERA,  or  Indigo , 

23  fpecies  ;  viz.  fericea,  ovata,  trifoliata,  pforaloides, 
procumbens,  farmentofa,  denudata,  mexicana,  trita,  fi- 
liformis,  digitata,  ftri£la,  frutefcens,  enneaphylla,  pen* 
taphylla,  glabra,  cytifoides,  hirfuta,  anguftifolia,  anil, 
tin&oria,  difperma,  argentea.  Arabia,  E.  and  W. 

Indies,  Cape,  Carolina. 

890.  Galega,  or  Goats-rue. 

12  fpecies  ;  viz.  officinalis,  cinerea,  littoralis,  virgi- 
niana,  villofa,  fpinofa,  maxima,  purpurea,  caribrea, 
coerulea,  tindloria,  fenticofa.  S.  Europe,  E.  and  W. 

Indies,  America. 

The  galega  officinalis  was  celebrated  as  an  alexi- 
pharmac  ;  but  its  fenfible  qualities  difcover  no  founda¬ 
tion  for  any  virtues  of  this  kind  ;  the  tafte  is  merely 
leguminous,  and  in  Italy,  where  it  grows  wild,  it  is 
faid  to  be  ufed  as  food. 


EOT 

875.  ClCER,  or  Chick- pea/e. 

One  fpecies ;  viz.  arietinum.  S.  Eur.  Lev. 

1319.  Liparia. 

Five  fpecies  ;  viz.  fphaerica,  graminifolia,  umbellata, 
villofa,  fericea.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

876.  Cytisus,  or  Trefoil-tree . 

17  fpecies;  viz.  laburnum,  nigricans,  wolgaricus, 
feffilifolius,  cajan,  patens,  hirfutus,  capitatus,  auftria- 
cus,  fupinus,  prolifer,  argenteus,  pendulinus,  purpureus, 
glaber,  gnecus,  tener.  Eur.  Cape,  E.  Indies. 

1417.  Muller  a. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  moniliformis.  Surinam. 

878.  GeofFROYA,  or  Bafe  Cabbage-tree . 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  fpinofa.  Jam.  Brazil. 

879.  Robinia,  or  Falfe  Acacia . 

Nine  fpecies  ;  viz.  pfeud-acacia,  violacea,  hifpida, 
mitis,  holodendron,  caragana,  fpinofa,  frutefcens,  pyg- 
mcea.  Siberia,  Tartary,  N.  Amer.  W.  Indies. 

880.  CoLUTEA,  or  B  ladder  fenna. 

Four  fpecies;  viz.  arborefcens,  frutefcens,  peren- 
nans,  herbacea.  Auftria,  Italy,  Levant,  Africa. 

882.  GlyciRRHIZA,  or  Liquorice . 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  echinata,  glabra,  hirfuta,  afperri- 
ma.  Spain,  Italy,  Levant,  Apulia. 

883.  Coronilla,  or  Joint-podded  Coin  tea, 

II  fpecies;  viz.  emerus,  juncea,  valentina,  glauca, 
coronata,  minima,  argentea,  fecuridaea,  varia,  cretica, 
fcandens.  S.  Europe,  Amer. 

884.  Ornithopus,  or  Birds-foot . 

Four  fpecies ;  viz.  *  perpufillus,  compreflus,  fcorpioi- 
des,  tetraphyllus.  S.  Eur.  Jam.  Barbary. 

'  885.  Hifpocrepis,  or  Horfe-Jhoe  Vetch . 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  unifiliquofa,  multifiliquofa,  *  co- 
mofa,  balearica.  S.  Europe. 

886.  Scorpiurus,  or  Caterpillars . 

Four  fpecies ;  viz.  vermiculata,  muvicata,  fulcata, 
fubvillofa.  S.  Eur. 

888.  A^schynomene,  or  Bafe  Senftive  Plant. 

Eight  fpecies ;  viz.  grandiflora,  arborica.  coccinea, 
afpera,  americana,  indica,  fefban,  pumila.  Egypt,  E. 
and  W.  Indies. 

887.  Hedysarum,  or  French  Honey fuckle. 

97  fpecies ;  viz.  alhagi,  bupleurifolium,  linifolium, 
nummularifolium,  moniliferum,  ftyracifolium,  renifor- 
me,  fororium,  vefpertilionis,  gangeticum,  maculatum, 
latebrofum,  vaginale,  imbricatum,  triquetrum,  ftrobili- 
ferum,  diphyllum,  pulchellum,  fpartium,  lineatum,  re- 
troflexum,  umbellatum,  biarticulatum,  heterocarpon, 
vifcidum,  canadenfe,  canefcens,  marilandioum,  frutef¬ 
cens,  viridiHorum,  hirtum,  junceum,  violaceus,  panicu- 
latum,  nudiflorum,  repens,  hamatum,  triflorum,  barba- 
ium,  lagopodioides,  microphyllum,  racemofum,  cauda- 
tum,  tomentofum,  fericeum,  virgatum,  pilofum,  ftria- 
tum,  volubile,  gyrans,  argentalum,  alpinum,  obfcurum, 
coronarium,  flexuofum,  humile,  fpinofiffimum,  virgini- 
cum,  fruticofum,  pumilum,  *  onobrychis,  faxatile,  ca¬ 
put  galli,  crifta  galli,  crinitum,  cornutum,incanum.  S. 
Eur.  E.  and  W.  Indies,  N.  Amer. 


891.  Phaca,  or  Bafe  Milk-vetch. 

Ten  fpecies  ;  viz.  baetica,  alpina,  falfuta,  iibirica, 
auftralis,  trifoliata,  veficaria,  proftrata,  microphylla, 
muricata.  Lapland,  Siber.  S.  Eur. 

892.  Astragalus,  or  Liquorice ,  or  Milk-vetch . 

45  fpecies  ;  viz  alopecuroides,  chriftianus,  capitatus, 
pilofus,  fulcatus,  galegiformis,  chinenfis,  onobrychis,  uli- 
ginofus,  carolinianus,  afper,  canadenfis,  cicer,  micro- 
phyllus,  *  glycyphyllos,  hamofus,  contortuplicatus,  bae- 
ticus,  laxmanni,  ftella,  fefameus,  auftriacus,  leontinus, 
pentaglottis,  epiglottis,  *  hypoglottis,  fyriacus,  arena- 
rius,  glaux,  finicus,  alpinus,  ammodytes,  trimeftris,  ver- 
ticillaris,  montanus,  veficarius,  phyfodes,  caprinus,  *ura- 
lenfis,  monfpeflulanus,  incanus,  campeftris,  depreifus, 
uncatus,  exfcapus.  Europe,  Egypt,  Barbary. 

893.  BissERULA,  or  Bafe  Hat chet -vetch. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  pelecinus.  S.  Eur. 

894.  Psoralea. 

23  fpecies  ;  viz.  rotundifolia,  pinnata,  aculeata,  brac- 
teata,  fpicata,  axillaris,  ftachydes,  aphylla,  tenuifolia, 
capitata,  hirta,  repens,  bituminofa,  gland ulofa,  palsef- 
tina,  americana,  tetragonalia,  corylifolia,  pentaphylla, 
proftrata,  dalea,  enneaphylla,  laevigata.  S.  Europe, 
India,  Africa,  America. 


896.  Trifolium,  or  Trefoil ,  Clover. 

46  fpecies  ;  viz.  coerulea,  indica,  meflanenfe,  polo- 
nica,  *  officinalis,  italica,  cretica,  *  ornithopodioides,lu- 
pinafta,  reflexum,  ftri&um,  *  hybridum,  *  repens,  co- 
mofum,  alpinum,  *  fubterraneum,  globofum,  cherleri, 
lappaceum,  rubens,  *  pratenfe,  alpeftre,  pannonicum, 
fquarrofum,  incarnatum,  *  ochroleucum,  anguftifolium, 

*  arvenfe,  ftellatum,  clypeatum,  *  fcabrum,  *  glome- 
ratum,  *  ftriatum,  alexandrinum,  uniflojrum,  fpinofum, 
refupinatum,  tomentofum,  *  fragiferum,  montanum, 
agrarium,  fpa£!iceum,  *  procumbens,  filiforme,  bi~ 
florum,  *  fuffocatum.  Europe,  India,  Africa,  N.  A- 
merica.  . 

*  T.  capfules  in  bunches,  often  2-feeded,  wrinkled,  officinalis • 
acute  ;  ftem  upright. — This  plant  is  more  fragrant 
,  when 


repens. 
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when  dry  than  when  green.  A  water  diftilled  from 
the  Howers  poffeffes  but  little  odour  in  itfelf,  but  im¬ 
proves  the  flavour  of  other  fubftances.  Horfes  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fond  of  it.  Cows,  goats,  fheep,  and  fwine 
cat  it. 

*  T.  heads  like  umbels  ;  legumens  4-fecded  ;  item 
creeping. — Horfes,  cows,  and  goats  eat  it.  Sheep  are 
not  fond  of  k.  Swine  refufe  it.  The  leaves  Hand  up¬ 
right  again  ft  rain.  Wherever  this  plant  abounds  fpon- 
taneaufly,  it  is  conftdered  as  an  indication  of  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  foil,  and  this  is  a  tiling  well  known  to  far¬ 
mers.  The  richnefs  of  meadows  and  pa  flu  res  is  na¬ 
turally  owing  to  their  abounding  principally  with  the 
trefoils,  and  others  of  the  fame  clafs,  with  a  due  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  more  acceptable  graffes. 
pratenfe .  *  T.  fpikes  crowded  :  bloflbms  unequal  ;  calyx  with 
four  of  the  teeth  equal  ;  ftipulae  awned  ;  ftems  afcend- 
ing. — In  a  great  fcarcity  of  provifion*,  bread  has  been 
made  of  the  flowers.  The  heads  are  ufed  in  Sweden 
to  dye  woollen  green.  With  alum  they  give  a  light, 
with  copperas  a  dark  green. 

897.  Lotus,  or  Birds -foot  Trefoil ’ 

18  fpecies;  viz.  maritimus,  filiguofus,  tetragonolo- 
bus,  conjugatus,  tetraphyllus,  edulis,  peregritius,  an- 
guftiftimus,  arabicus,  ornithopodioides,  jacobseus,  creti- 
cus,  hirfutus,  grsecus,  redt^,  *corniculatus,  cytifoides, 
dorycnium.  Europe,  Arabia,  Madeira. 

- ormcula -*  L.  heads  of  the  flowers  flatted  at  the  top  ;  ftems  her- 

vus,  baceous,  trailing  :  legumens  cylindrical,  expanding. _ 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  become  greenifti  when  dried, 
in  which  refpeft  they  refemble  the  flowers  of  the  plants 
which  produce  indigo.  Cows,  goats,  and  horfes  eat  it. 
Sheep  and  fwine  are  not  fond  of  it.  In  Hertford  (hire 
it  is  cultivated  as  pafturage  for  fheep.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  it  might  be  cultivated  to  great  advantage. 
In  moift  meadows  it  grows  to  a  great  height,  and  makes 
extremely  good  hay. 

898.  Triconella,  or  Fenugreek . 

1 2  fpecies  ;  viz.  ruthenica,  platycarpos,  ftriata,  po- 
lycerta,  hamofa,  fpinefa,  corniculata,  monfpeliaca,  la- 
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ciniata,  foenum  graecum,  fylveftris,  indica.  Siberia, 

S.  Europe,  Egypt,  India. 

The  trig onel/a  foenum  gracum  is  cultivated  chiefly  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  ; 
from  whence  the  feeds  are  brought  to  us.  They  are 
of  a  yellow  colour,  rhomboidal  figure,  a  difagreeable 
ftrong  fmell,  and  a  mucilaginous  tafte.  Their  princi¬ 
pal  ufe  is  in  cataplafms,  fomentations,  and  the  like,  and 
in  emollient  glyfters. 

899.  Medicago,  or  j Medic h)  Moon-trefoil, 

24  fpecies  ;  viz.  arborea,  virginica,  radiata,  circin- 
nata,  *fativa,  *falcata,  *  lupulina,  marina,  polymor- 
pha,  pro  ft  rat  a,  orbicularis,  fcutellata,  tornata,  turbi- 
nata,  intertexta,  *arabica,  coronata,  ciliaris,  hirfuta, 
rigidula,  *  minima,  *  muricata,  nigra,  laciniata.  Eu¬ 
rope,  North  America. 

M.  flowers  in  bunches  ;  legumens  narrow,  regular,  fQti^a, 
twifted  ;  ftem  upright,  fmooth.— Modern  writers  upon 
hufbandry  ftrongly  recommend  the  cultivation  of  this 
plant,  for  the  purpofe  of  feeding  cattle  ;  but  it  is  not 
yet  generally  adopted. 

*  M-  ^>wers  in  bunches  5  legumens  crefcent-fhaped  ; 
flem  proftrate — In  hot,  dry,  barren  fandy  places  it  \$  * 

well  worth  the  trouble  of  lowing  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  hay  ;  a  pra&ice  long  lince  adopted  in  fome 
parts  of  Sweden.  Cows,  horfes,  goats,  and  fheep  eat 
it.  1 

M.  fpikes  oval  ;  feed-veflels  kidney-fhaped,  with  1  /  #• 

cell  and  I  feed;  ftems  trailing.— Cows,  horfes,  goats, 
and  fheep  eat  it  ;  but  it  is  lefs  grateful  to  them  than 
the  other  fpecies.  It  is  cultivated  in  Norfolk  under 
the  name  of  nonfuch ,  and  is  ufually  fown  mixed  with 
rye-grafs.  The  crop  is  then  called  black  and  white 
nonfuch.  It  has  been  fown  in  the  ifle  of  Wight.  It 
is  fometimes  fown  along  with  cloyer  and  rye  graft. 


In  the  clafs  Diadelphia  are 

56  Genera,  including  710  Species,  of  which  Cq 
are  found  in  Britain, 


CLASSIS  XVIII. 
POLYADELPHIA  (h). 

Ordo  I.  PENTANDRIA. 


CLASS  XVIII. 

POLYADELPHIA. 
Order  I.  PENTANDRIA. 


900.  Theobroma.  Cal.  3  phyllus.  Cor.  5-petala, 
ne&ariis  5.  Stam.  5.  Anther.  3.  Piftill.  3. 

1418.  Abroma.  Pentagyna.  Capf.  5-locularis, 
i-valvis,  apice  xlehifcens.  Semina  reniformia,  recep- 
taculo  hirfuto.  r 

Vol.  IV.  Part  I. 


Nectaries  5. 


1.  Cal.  3-leaved.  Cor.  5-petaled. 

Stam.  5.  Anthers  3.  Piftils  3. 

A.  Piftils  5.  Capf.  5-celled,  i-valved,  open  at  the 
extremity.  Seeds  kidney-fhaped.  Receptacle  fhaggy. 


Hh 


Ordo 


f  <HV,h,S  C]afs  ^oraPr^hends  plants  whofe  flowers  have  ftamens  united  by  the  filaments  into  three  or  mnr. 

T*  There  i,  enly  a  togj  gene,  .TSii 


to  this  daft,  viz.  the  liypericum , 
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Ordo  II.  DODECANDRIA.  • 

1268.  Monsonia.  Cal.  5-pliyllus.  Cor.  5-petala. 
Siam.  5.  Anther  3.  Piftill.  5-fidum. 

Ordo  III.  ICOSANDRIA. 

901.  Citrus.  Cal.  5-dentatus.  Cor.  5  petala. 
Stam.  20,  in  cylindrum  pafTim  connata.  Pittill.  1. 
Bacca  locularis,  pulpa  veficulari, 

Ordo  IV.  POLYANDRIA. 

1269.  Melaleuca.  Cal.  5-partitus  fuperus.  Cor. 
5-petala.  Capf.  femiveftita  calyce  baccato. 

1270.  HopEA.  Cal.  5-fidus,  iuperus.  Cor.  5-peta- 
la.  Drupa  nucleo  3-loculari. 

Durio.  Cal.  5-hdus,  urceolatus,  inferus.  Cor.  5- 
petala,  parva.  Stylus  1.  Stam.  phalanges  5,  ex  fep- 
tem.  Pom  urn  5-loculare. 

1320.  Glabraria.  Cal.  5-fidus,  inferus.  Cor. 

5- petala.  Stylus  I.  Stam.  phalanges  5  ex  fenis.  Drupa. 

1321.  MUNCHHAUSIA.  Cal.  inferus,  6-fidus,  Cor. 

6- petala.  Capf.  6-locularis 

677.  SYMPLOCOS.  Cal.  5-fidus,  inferus.  Cor.  5- 
petala.  Stam.  4-plici  ferie  corollse  adnata. 

*  902.  Hypericum.  Cal.  5  partitus,  inferus.  Cor. 
5-petala.  Styli  I,  3,  f.  5.  Capf.  locularis. 

903.  Ascyrum.  Cal.  2-phyllus,  inferus.  Cor.  4- 
petala.  Styli  2.  Capf.  2-valvis. 


Order  I.  PENTANDRIA. 

900.  Theobroma,  or  Chocolate-nut  Tree . 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  cacao,  guamma.  Jamaica,  S. 
America. — The  nuts  of  the  theobroma  cacao  are  the 
fruit  of  an  American  tree  refembling  the  almond.  The 
tree,  though  fmall,  bears  a  large  fruit,  {haped  like  a  cu¬ 
cumber,  which  contains  30  or  more  of  the  nuts.  Thefe, 
by  preffure,  yield  a  confiderable  quantity  of  a  fluid  oil. 
Boiled  in  water,  they  give  out  a  large  portion  of  a  fe- 
baceous  matter,  which  congeals  on  the  furface  of  the 
liquor  as  it  cools.  The  principal1  ufe  of  thefe  nuts  is 
for  the  preparation  of  the  dietetic  liquor  chocolate. 
This  is  a  mild,  un&uous,  nutritious  fluid,  capable  of 
foftening  acrimonious  humours,  and  of  great  fervice  in 
confumptive  diforders,  efpecially  if  made  with  milk, 
and  with  only  a  fmall  proportion  of  aromatics. 

1418.  Abroma. 

One  fpecies;  viz.  augufla.  California- 

Order  II.  DODECANDRIA. 

1268.  Monsonia. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  Alia,  fpeciofa,  lobata.  C.  of  G. 
Hope. 


Order  II.  DODECANDRIA. 

M.  Cal.  5-leaved.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Stam.  5.  An¬ 
thers  3.  Piitil.  5-cleft. 

Order  III.  ICOSANDRIA. 

C.  Cal.  5-toothed.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Stam.  2cy 
everywhere  united  into  a  cylinder.  Piftil  1.  Berry 
celled,  in  a  veficular  pulp. 

Order  IV.  POEYANDRI A. 

M.  Cal.  5-parted  fuperior.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Capf. 
half  covered  with  a  berry  like  cal. 

H.  Cal.  5-cleft  fuperior.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Drupe- 
with  a  3-celled  nut. 

D.  Cal.  5-cleft,  pitcher-fliaped,  inferior.  Cor.  5- 
petaled,  fmall.  Style  1.  Stam.  phalanxes  5  of  7. 
Apple  many-celled. 

G.  Cal.  5-cleft,  inferior.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Style  I. 
Stam.  phalanxes  5  of  6.  Drupe. 

M.  Cal.  inferior,  6-cleft.  Cor.  6-petaled.  Capf.  6- 
celled. 

S.  Cal.  5-cleft,  inferior.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Stam. 
connt&ed  with  the  corol.  by  a  4-fold  leries. 

*  H.  Cal.  5-parted  inferior.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Styles, 

1,  3,  or  5.  Capf.  celled. 

A.  Cal.  2  leaved,  inferior.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Styles* 

2.  Capf.  2-valved. 


Order  III.  ICOSANDRIA 

901.  Citrus,  or  Lemon-orange ,  Shadd&ch 

Four  fpecies ;  viz.  medica,  aurantium,  decumana^.. 
japonica.  Alia,  India. 

The  citron,  or  the  citrus  medica ,  is  an  evergreen  tree 
or  fhrub,  of  the  fame  genus  with  the  orange  and  le¬ 
mon  ;  it  was  firft  brought  from  Affyria  and  Media 
(av  hence  the  fruit  is  called  mala  affyria ,  mala  medica') 
into  Greece,  and  thence  into  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe,  where  it  is  now  cultivated.  Citrons  are  rare¬ 
ly  made  ufe  of  among  us  ;  they  are  of  the  fame  qua¬ 
lity  with  lemons,  except  that  their  juice  is  fomewhat 
lefs  acrid.  They  are  with  us  frequently  employed  as  a 
condiment. 

The  juice  of  lemons  is  fimilar  in  quality  to  that  of 
oranges,  from  which  it  differs  little  otherwife  than  its  be¬ 
ing  more  acid.  The  yellow  peel  is  an  excellent  aromatic, 
and  is  frequently  employed  in  flomachic  tinCtures  and  in- 
fufions  :  it  is  confiderably  lefs  hot  than  orange  peel,  and 
yields  in  dift illation  with  water  a  lefs  quantity  of  effen- 
tial  oil  y.  its  flavour  is  neverthelefs  more  perifhable,  yet 
does  not  arife  fo  readily  with  fpirit  of  wine  y  for  a  fpi- 
rituous  extraCt  made  from  lemon  peel  poffeffes  the  aro¬ 
matic  tafte  and  fmell  of  the  fubjeCt,  in  much  greater 
perfection  than  an  extraCt  prepared  in  the  fame  manner 

from 
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from  the  peel  of  oranges.  In  the  fliops  a  fyrup  is  pre- 
pared  from  the  juice,  and  the  peel  is  candied  :  the  peel 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  bitter  infufions  and  wines:  the 
effential  oil  enters  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  or  fpiri- 
tus  ammonias  compojitus ,  as  it  is  now  called,  and  fume 
other  formulae* 

The  orange  or  the  citrus  aurantium  is  a  beautiful 
evergreen  tree,  or  rather  ihrub  ;  it  is  a  native  of  the 
warmer  climates,  and  does  not  eafily  bear  the  winters 
of  this. 

The  flowers  are  highly  odoriferous,  and  have  been 
for  fome  time  part  in  great  efteem  as  a  perfume  j  their 
tafte  is  fomewh&t  warm,  accompanied  with  a  degree  of 
bitternefs.  They  yield  their  flavour  by  infufion  to  rec¬ 
tified  fpirit,  and  in  diftillation  both  to  fpirit  and  wa¬ 
ter  :  the  bitter  matter  is  dilTolved  by  water,  and  on 
evaporating  the  deco&ion,  remains  entire  in  the  ex¬ 
tra^.  An  oil  diftilled  from  thefe  flowers  is  brought 
from  Italy,  under  the  name  of  oleum  or  effentia  neroli. 

Orange  flowers  were  at  one  time  f3id  to  be  an  ufeful 
remedy  in  convulfive  and  epileptic  cafes  }  but  experi¬ 
ence  has  not  confirmed  the  virtues  attributed  to  them. 
The  leaves  of  the  orange  have  alfo  been  recommended 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  but  have  by  no  means  anfwered 
the  expe&ations  entertained  by  fome* 

The  outer  yellow  rind  of  *the  fruit  is  a  grateful  Aro¬ 
matic  bitter  ;  and  proves  an  excellent  ftomachic  and 
carminative,  promoting  appetite,  warming  the  habit, 
and  {lengthening  the  tone  of  the  vifeera.  Orange 
peel  appears  to  be  very  conflderably  warmer  than  that 
of  lemons,  and  to  abound  more  with  effential  oil :  to  this 
circum fiance,  therefore,  regard  ought  to  be  had  in  the 
ufe  of  thefe  medicines.  The  flavour  of  the  firft  is  like- 
wife  fuppofed  to  be  lefs  perifhable  than  that  of  the 
other  ;  hence  the  London  college  employ  orange-peel 
in  the  fpiritUous  bitter  tin&ure,  which  is  defigned  for 
keeping  ;  whilfl  in  the  bitter  Watery  infufion,  lemon- 
peel  is  preferred.  A  fyrup  and  diftilled  water  are  for 
the  fame  reafon  prepared  from  the  rind  of  oranges  in 
preference  to  that  of  lemons. 

The  outer  rind  of  the  orange  is  the  bads  of  a  con- 
ferve  both  in  the  Edinburgh  and  London  pharmaco¬ 
poeias  ;  and  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  mofl  elegant  and 
convenient  forms  for  exhibiting  it. 

The  juice  of  oranges  is  a  grateful  acid  liquor,  of 
confiderable  ufe  in  febrile  or  inflammatory  didempers, 
for  allaying  heat,  abating  exorbitant  commotions  of 
the  blood,  quenching  third,  and  promoting  the  falu- 
tary  excretions ;  it  is  likewife  of  ufe  in  genuine  fcorbu- 
tus  or  fea-feurvy.  Although  the  Seville  or  bitter 
orange ,  as  it  is  called,  has  alone  a  place  in  our  phar¬ 
macopoeias,  yet  the  juice  of  the  china,  or  fweet  orange, 
is  much  more  employed.  It  is  more  mild  and  lefs 
acid  ;  and  it  is  employed  in  its  mod  Ample  date  with 
great  advantage,  both  as  a  cooling  medicine,  and  as 
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an  ufeful  antifeptic  in  fevers  of  the  word  kinds,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  acute  difeafes,  being  highly  beneficial 
in  alleviating  third. 

Order  IV.  POLYANDRIA. 

1320.  Glabrarta. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  terfa.  E.  Indies. 

13211  Munchhausia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  fpeciofa. 

Durio. 

One  fpecies  ;  vi i.  zibethinus.  E*  Indies. 

1269.  Melaleuca,  or  Caijputi-tree . 

Seven  fpecies  ;  viz.  leucadendron,  latifolia,  angudL 
folia,  lucida,  villofa,  fcoparia,  virgata.  New  S.  Wales, 

New  Zealand* 

1270.  HoEea. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  tindloria.  Carolina. 

677.  Symplocos. 

One  fpecies ;  viz.  martinicenfis.  Jamaica,  Marti- 
nico. 

902.  HtPERicUM,  or  St  John's  Wort. 

42  fpecies;  viz.  balearicum,  kalmianum,  cayanenfe, 
bacciferum,  calycinum,  gUineenfe,  petiolatum,  patu- 
lum,  afeyron,  *  androfsemum,  olympicum,  petiolatum, 
canarienfe,  hircinum,  segyptium,  orientale,  fcabrum, 
repens,  prolificum,  oricoides,  canadenfe,  virginicum, 
mexicanum,  reflexum,  *  quadrangulare,  *  perforatum, 

*  humifufum,  crifpum,  *  montanum,  barbatum,  *  hir- 
futum,  tomentofum,  perfoliatum,  *elodes,  *  pulchrum, 
nummulariUm,  japonicum,  ere61um,  coris,  mutilum, 
fetofum,  monogynum.  Europe,  Azores,  China,  North 
America. 

*  H.  dem  2-edged  ;  leaves  blunt  ;  with  pellucid  dots  .perform 
— This  plant  has  long  held  a  place  in  the  materia  me-  turn* 
dica,  but  its  ufe  is  very  much  undetermined.  The 
femitranfparent  dots  on  the  leaves  are  the  receptacles 

of  an  effential  oil*  The  leaves  given  in  fubdance  are 
faid  to  dedroy  worms.  The  dowers  tinge  fpirits  and 
oils  of  a  fine  purple  colour,  which  is  probably  derived 
from  the  little  glands  upon  the  anther,  and  upon  the 
edges  of  the  petals.  Cows,  goats,  and  {keep  eat  it. 

Horfes  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

903*  AscyRum,  or  St  Peter's  Wort. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  crux  andrese,  hy.pericoides,  vil- 
lofu  m.  N.  A  m  e  r  tea. 


In  the  clafs  Polijadelphia  are 

12  Genera,  which  include  65  fpecies.  Of  thefe  8 
are  found  in  Britain* 
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CLASSIS 
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Syngenesis, 


CLASSIS  XIX. 

SYNGENESIA.  (i) 


CLASS  XIX. 

SYNGENESIA,  or  compound  flowers. 


Ordo  I.  POLYGAMIA  AEQUALIS. 

Se£L  I.  Semijlofculi  T ournefortii ,  corollis  ligulatis 
omnibus . 


Order  I.  POLYGAMIA  iE&UALIS,  or  with 

both  ftamens  and  piftils  in  the  fame  florets. 

Se£I.  I.  Semiflofcular  of  Tour ne forty  all  the  florets  //- 
gulate ,  or flrapfhaped. 


922.  Scolymus.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Pappus  nul- 
lus.  Cal.  imbricatus,  fpinofus. 

*  921.  Cichorium.  Recept.  fubpaleaceum.  Pappus 
fub  5-dentatus.  Cal.  calyculatus. 

920.  Catananche.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Pappus 

ariftatus,  feflilis.  Cal.  imbricatus,  fcariofus. 

917.  Seriola.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Pappus  fub- 
pilofu'*.  Cal.  fimplex. 

*  9l8:  Hypoch airis.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Pappus 

plumofus.  Cal.  imbricatus. 

904.  Geropogon.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Pappus 

plumofus  difci,  5-ariftatus  radii.  Cal.  fimplex. 

915.  Andryala.  Recept.  villofum.  Pappus  pilo- 
fus,  feflilis.  Cal.  fubcequalis,  rotundatus. 

*  9°5-  Tragopogon.  Recept.  nudum.  Pappus  plu¬ 
mofus,  flipitatus.  Cal.  fimplex. 

'*  907.  Picris.  Recept.  nudum.  Pappus  plumofus, 
flipitatus.  Cal.  calyculatus. 

*  912-  Leontodon.  Recept.  nudum.  Pappus  plu¬ 
mofus,  flipitatus.  Cal.  imbricatus  fquamis  laxis. 

906.  Scorzonera.  Recept.  nudum.  Pappus  plu¬ 
mofus,  flipitatus.  Cal.  imbricatus,  margine  fcariofo. 

*  9*4*  Crepis.  Recept.  nudum.  Pappus  pilofus. 
Cal.  calyculatus,  fquamis  difformibus. 

910.  Chondrilla.  Recept.  nudum.  Pappus  pilo¬ 
fus,  flipitatus.  Cal.  calyculat.  multiflorus. 

*  9ri-  Pkenanthes.  Recept.  nudum.  Pappus  pilo¬ 
fus.  Cal.  calyculat.  fub  5-fiorus. 

*  909.  Lactuca.  Recept.  nudum.  Pappus  pilofus, 
flipitatus.  Cal.  imbricatus,  margine -fcariofo. 


S.  Recept.  chaffy.  No  down.  Cal.  tiled,  prickly. 

*  C.  Recept.  nearly  chaffy.  Down  nearly  5-toothed. 
Cal.  calycled,  i.  e.  having  a  double  calyx. 

C.  Recept.  chaffy.  Down  awned,  fitting.  Cal.  ti¬ 
led,  fkinny. 

S.  Recept.  chaffy.  Down  fomewhat  hairy.  Cal. 
fimple. 

*  A.  Recept.  chaffy.  Down  feathered.  Cal.  tiled. 

G.  Recept.  chaffy.  Down  of  the  dife  feathered,  of 
the  radius  5-awned.  Cal.  fimple. 

A.  Recept.  woolly.  Down  hairy,  fitting.  Cal. 
nearly  equal,  rounded. 

*  T.  Recept.  naked.  Down  feathered,  pedicled.  Cal. 
fimple. 

*  P*  Recept.  naked.  Down  feathered,  pedicled.  Cal. 
calycled. 

*  Recept.  naked.  Down  feathered,  pedicled.  Cal. 
tiled  with  loofe  feales. 

S.  Recept.  naked.  Down  feathered,  pedicled.  Cal. 
tiled,  with  a  fkinny  border. 

*  .C..  Recept.  naked.  Down  hairy.  Cal.  calycled,, 
with  irregular  feales. 

C.  Recept.  naked,  Down  hairy,  pedicled.  Cal. 
calycled,  many-flowered. 

*  P*  Recept.  naked.  Down  hairy.  Cal.  calycled, 
nearly  5-flowered. 

*  L.  Recept.  naked.  Down  hairy,  pedicled.  Cal. 
tiled,  with  a  fkinny  border. 

*  913* 


(1)  This  clafs  comprehends  thofe  flowers  which  botanifls  have  very  generally  agreed  to  call  compound .  The 
effential  character  of  a  compound  flower,  confifts  in  the  anthers  being  united  fo  as  to  form  a  cylinder,  and  a 
ungle  feed  being  placed  upon  the  receptacle  under  each  floret.  The  dandelion  and  thiftle  are  compound  flowers  : 
that  is,  each  of  thefe  flowers  is  compofed  of  a  number  of  fmall  flowers  called  florets .  The  plants  of  this  clafs  are 
iuppofed  to  have  various  Specific. virtues.  Moft  of  them  are  bitter;  almoft  none  of  them  are  poifonous.  The 
lactuca  virofa ^  when  growing  in  fhady  fituations,  is  however  laid  to  be  an  exception  to  this  laft  rule. 

,  , 6  calyx  in  the  picris ,  car duus ,  and  many  other  genera,  is  too  remarkable  to  pafs  unnoticed 

by  the  lug h ten  obferver.  It  feems  as  if  the  expanfion  of  the  plants  firfl  burft  the  calyx  open,  and  when  thefe 
Wither  it  clones  again.  The  downy  hairs  that  crown  the  feeds,  before  upright,  now  begin  to  expand,  and  by 
this  expanfion  again  open  the  leaves  of  the  calyx,  and  bend  them  quite  back.  The  feeds  now  efcape,  and  the 
calyx,  becoming  dry  and  withered,  no  longer  retains  its  elaftic  power. 

I  he  hairy  or  downy  appendages  of  the  feeds  occafion  them  to  be  wafted  about  in  the  air,  and  difleminated  far 
and  wide.  The  ftru6ture  of  this  down  deferves  our  notice  ;  there  is  hardly  a  child  that  isinfenfible  to  its  curious 
and  beautiful  appearance  in  the  leontodon  or  dandelion . 

la  this  clafs  the  orders  are  determiaed  by  the  fiate  of  the  florets  with  regard  to  fiamens  and  piflils* 
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*  91 3.  Hieracium.  Recept.  nudum*  Pappus  pilo-  *  H.  recept.  naked, 

fus,  feffilis.  Cal.  imbricatus,  ovatus.  ed,  oval. 

*  908.  Sonchus.  Recept.  nudum.  Pappus  pilofus,  *  S.  Recept.  naked. 

fefTilis.  Cal.  imbricatus,  gibbus.  bulged. 

*  919.  Laps  ana.  Recept.  nudum.  Pappus  nullus.  *  L.  Recept.  naked. 
Cal.  calyculatus. 

*  916.  Hyoseris.  Recept.  nudum.  Pappus  caly-  *  H.  Recept.  naked, 

culo  coronatus.  Cal.  fubaequalis.  Cal.  nearly  equal. 


Down  hairy,  fitting.  Cal.  til- 
Down  hairy,  fitting.  Cal.  tiled, 
No  down.  Cal.  calycled. 
Down  crowned  with  a  calycle. 


Se£h  II.  Capitatu 

930.  Atractylis.  Corolla  radiata. 

1419.  Barnadesia.  Cor.  radiata.  Cal.  nudus, 
imbricatus,  pungens.  Pappus  radii  plumofus;  difci  fe- 
tofus,  retrofradfus. 

*  929.  Carlina.  Cal.  radiatus,  radiis  coloratus. 

926.  Cnicus.  Cal.  brafteis  obvallatus. 

*  923.  Arctium.  Cal.  fquamis  apice  incurvato-ha- 
roofis. 

931.  Carthamus.  Cal.  fquamis  fquarrofus  folia- 
ceis. 

928.  Cynara.  Cal.  fquamis  fquarrofus  canalicu- 
latis,  fpinofis. 

*•  925-  Carduus.  Cal.  fquamis  fpinofis,  ventricofus. 

*  927.  Onopordon.  Cal.  fquamis  ventricofus  fpino-> 
fis.  Recept.  favofum. 

*  924.  Serratula.  Cal.  fquamis  acutiufculis  muti- 
cis  imbricatus,  fubcylindricus. 


Se£l.  II.  Capitate,  or  growing  in  heads . 

A.  Cor.  radiated. 

B.  Cor.  radiated.  Cal.  naked,  tiled,  pungent, 
Down  of  the  radius  feathered  \  of  the  difc  briftly,  bro¬ 
ken  backwards. 

*  C.  Cal.  radiated  (or  with  the  outer  different  from  tha 
central  florets)  5  radii  (outer  florets)  coloured. 

C.  Cal.  furrounded  by  floral  leaves. 

*  A.  Cal.  with  fcales  hooked,  curved,  at  the  point. 

C.  Cal.  fcurfy,  with  leafy  fcales. 

C.  Cal.  fcurfy,  with  channelled  fcales,  thorny. 

C.  Cal.  bellied,  with  thorny  fcales. 

*  O.  Cal.  bellied,  with  thorny  fcales.  Recept.  honey¬ 
combed. 

*  S.  Cal.  tiled  with  fharp  a wnlefs  fcales,  nearly  cylin¬ 
drical. 


Se£L  III.  Difcoidei . 

934.  Ethulia.  ^Recept.  nudum.  Pappus  nullus. 
Cal.  aequalis. 

936.  Ageratum.  Recept.  nudum.  Pappus  5- 
ariftatus,  Cal.  fubaequalis.  Corollulae  4-fidse. 

933.  Bacalia.  Recept.  nudum.  Pappus  pilofus... 
Cal.  calyculus. 

93 9*  Chrysocoma.  Recept.  nudum.  Pappus  pilo-. 
fus.  Cal.  imbricatus.  Pift.  breviflima. 

^935.  Eupatorium.  Recept.  nudum.  Pappus  plu- 
mofus.  Cal.  imbricatus.  Pift.  longifiima. 

*  942.  Santolina.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Pappus 
nullus.  Cal.  imbricatus,  hemifphaericus. 

941.  Calea.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Pappus  pilofus. 
Cal.. imbricatus. 

943.  Athanasia.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Pappus  pa-, 
leaceus.  Cal.  imbricatus. 

b  1287.  Sfilanthus.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Pappus 
bidentatus.  Cal.  fubmqualis. 

*  932'  Ridens.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Pappus  arifta-. 
tus.  Cal.  imbricatus. 

938.  Stjeheuna.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Pappus 
plumofus,  ramofus.  Antherse  caudal  se. 

93 7*  Pteronia.  Recept.  fetis  partitis.  Pappus 
fubplumofus.  Cal.  imbricatus. 

940.  Trachoxanthus.  Recept.  pilofum.  Pappus 
pilofus,  vefliens.  Cal.  turbinatus,  monophyllus. 

Ordo  II.  POLYGAMIA  SUPERFLUA. 

Se£t.  I.  Difcoidei . 

*  945*  Artemisia.  Recept.  fubnudum.  Papp.  nul¬ 
lus.  Cort  radii  nulla.. 


Se£L  III.  Difcoid  (florets  tabular  J, 

E.  Recept.  naked.  No  down.  Cal.  equal.  . 

A.  Recept.  naked.  Down  5-awned.  Cal.  nearly 
equal.  Cor.  4-cleft. 

B.  Recept.  naked.  Down  hairy.  Cal.  calycled. 

C.  Recept.  naked.  Down  hairy.  Cal.  tiled.  Pift*. 
very  fhort. 

*  E.  Recept.  naked.  Down  feathered.  Cal.  tiled., 
Pift.  very  long. 

*  S.  Recept.  chaffy.  No  down.  Cal.  tiled,  hemi-, 
fpherical. 

C.  Recept.  chaffy.  Down  hairy.  Cal.  tiled. 

A.  Recept.  chaffy.  Down  chaffy.  Cal.  tiled. 

S.  Recept.  chaffy.  Down  2-toothed.  Cal.  nearly 
equal. 

B.  Recept.  chaffy.  Down  awned.  Cal.  tiled. 

S.  Recept.  chaffy.  Down  feathered,  branched.^ 
Anthers  tailed. 

P.  Recept..  with  parted  briftles.  Down  nearly  fea¬ 
thered.  Cal.  tiled. 

T.  Recept.  hairy.  Down  hairy,  covering.  CaL 
turban-like,  I  leaved. 

Order  II.  POLYGAMIA  SUPERFLUA.  . 

(See  p.  66.) 

Se£L  I.  Difcoid  (without  Ugul ate  florets j. 

*  A.  Recept.  nearly  naked.  No  down.  No  cor.  in  the 
florets  of  the  radius. 

948. 
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948.  Carpesium.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  nullus. 
•Cor.  radii  5-fidre. 

*  944.  Tanacetum.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  fub- 
jnargin.  Cor.  radii  3- fidos. 

968.  Cotula.  Recept.  fubnudum.  Papp.  margi- 
natus.  Cor.  difci  4  fidae. 

949.  Baccharis.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  pilofus. 
Cor.  feminece  hermaphroditis  mixtae. 

*  950.  Conyza.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  pilofus.  Cor. 
radii  3-fidae. 

946.  Gnaphalium.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  plu- 
mofus.  Cal.  fcariofus,  fquam.  concavig. 

947.  Xeranthemum.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Papp. 
fub-fetaceus.  Cal.  fcariofus,  radio*  explanato. 

969.  Anacyclus.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Papp.  nul¬ 
lus.  Sem.  marginata,  emarginata. 

Se£t.  II.  Semijlofculoft,  fub-bi l 'abiatu 

960.  Perdicium.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  pilofus. 
Cor.  trifidse,  exteriore  majore,  3-loba. 

Se£t.  III.  Radiatu 

*  962.  Bellis.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  nullus.  Cal. 
fquamis  aequalibus  fimplex. 

*  967.  Matricaria.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  nullus. 
Cal.  fquamis  imbricatus  acutis. 

966.  Chrysanthemum.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp. 
nullus.  Cal.  fquamis  intimis  fcariofis. 

1420.  Unxia.  Recept.  nudum.  ?Papp.  nullus.  Cal, 
,5-phyllus.  Flores  radii  et  difci  quinque. 

95 9.  Doronicum.  Recept,  nudum.  Papp.  pilofus. 
Pappus  radii  nullus. 

958.  Arnica.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  pilofus.  Sta¬ 
mina  radii  caftrata. 

•*  956.  Inula.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  pilofus,  An- 
therae  bafi  bifetae. 

*  951  EpigeroN.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  pilofus. 
Cor.  radii  capillares, 

*  955-  Solidago.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  pilofus. 
Cor.  radii  fubfeni,  remoti. 

*  957.  Cineraria.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  pilofus. 
Cal.  sequalis.  fimplex. 

*  953.  Senecio.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  pilofus.  Cor. 
fquamis  apice  fphacelatis. 

*  952.  Tussilago.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  pilofus. 
Cal.  fquamis  fub-membranaceis. 

*  955.  Aster.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  pilofus.  Cal. 
fub-fquarrofus. 

1421.  Mutisia.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  plumo- 
fus.  Cal.  cylindricus  imbricatus.  Corollae  radii  ovali- 
oblongae  5  difci  trifidae. 

1322.  Bellium.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  arifla- 
tus,  8-phyllufque.  Cal.  fimplex. 

964.  Tagetes.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  ariftatus. 
Cal.  i-phyllus.  Radius  5-florus. 

961.  Helenium.  Recept.  feminudum.  Papp.  5- 
ariftatus.  Cal.  multipartitus.  Radiis  cor.  3-fidis. 

965.  Pectis.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  ariftatus. 
Cal.  5-phyllus.  Radius  5-florus. 

963.  Leysera.  Recept.  femipaleaceum.  Papp. 
,plumofus.  Cal.  fcariofus. 


A  N  Y.  Syngcncsia 

C.  Recept.  naked.  No  down.  Cor.  of  the  outer 
florets  5-cleft. 

*  T.  Recept.  naked.  Down  with  a  flight  border. 

Cor.  of  the  ray  3 -cleft. 

C.  Recept.  nearly  naked.  Down  with  a  border. 

Cor.  of  the  dife  4-cleft. 

B.  Recept.  naked.  Down  hairy.  Cor.  female,  mix¬ 
ed  with  hermaphrodites. 

*  C.  Recept.  naked.  Down  hairy.  Cor.  of  the  ray 
3 -cleft. 

*  G.  Recept.  naked.  Down  feathered.  Cal.  fkinny, 
with  concave  feales. 

X.  Recept.  chaffy.  Down  a  little  briftly.  Cal. 
fkinny,  the  ray  flattened. 

A.  Recept.  chaffy.  No  down.  Seeds  bordered  and 
not  bordered. 

Se£h  II.  Florets  half  tubular ,  nearly  clipped . 

P.  Down  hairy.  Cor.  3-cleft,  the  outer  larged,  3- 
lobed. 

Se£t.  III.  Radiate. 

*  B.  Recept.  naked.  No  down.  Cal.  fimple  witli 
equal  feales. 

*  M.  Recept.  naked.  No  down.  Cal.  tiled  with 

fliarp  feales.  / 

*  C.  Recept.  naked.  No  down.  Cal.  inner  feales 
fkinny. 

U.  Recept.  naked.  No  down*  Cal.  5-leaved. 

Flowers  of  the  ray  and  dife  (extremity  and  centre) 
five. 

*  D.  Recept.  naked.  Down  hairy.  No  down  of  the 
ray. 

A.  R.ecept,  naked.  Down  hairy.  Stamens  of  the 
ray  without  anthers. 

*  I.  Recept.  naked.  Down  hairy.  Anthers  at  the 
bafe  2-briflled. 

*  E.  Recept*  naked.  Down  hairy.  Cor.  of  the  ray 
hairy-like. 

*  S.  Recept.  naked.  Down  hairy.  Cor.  of  the  ray 

nearly  in  fixes,  remote.  # 

*  C.  Recept.  naked.  Down  hairy.  Cal.  equal,  fimple. 

*  S.  Recept.  naked.  Down  hairy.  Cor.  with  feales, 
brittle  at  the  point. 

■*  T.  Recept.  naked.  Down  hairy.  Cal.  with  feales 
nearly  membranous. 

*  A.  Recept.  naked.  Down  hairy.  Cal.  nearly  feur- 

fy- 

M.  Recept.  naked.  Down  feathered.  Cal.  cylin¬ 
drical,  tiled.  Cor,  of  the  ray  oval-oblong,  of  the  dife 
3-cleft. 

B.  Recept.  naked.  Down  awned,  and  8-leaved. 

Cal.  fimple. 

T.  Recept.  naked.  Down  awned.  Cal.  1 -leafed. 

Ray  5-flowered. 

H.  Recept,  half  naked.  Down  j-awned. '  Cal.  many 
parted.  Cor.  with  3  cleft  rays. 

P.  Recept.  naked.  Down  awned.  Cal.  5-leaved. 

Ray  5  flowered. 

L.  Recept.  half  chaffy.  Down  feathered.  Cal. 
fkinny. 
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973.  SigesbecKItA.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Papp. 
nullus.  Radius  dimidiatus. 

1321.  Eclipta.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Papp.  nul¬ 
lus.  Cor.  difci  4- fidas. 

*  970.  Anthemis.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Papp.  nul¬ 
lus.  Cal.  hemifphaericus. 

*  971.  Achillea.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Papp.  nul¬ 
lus.  Radius  fub  5-florus.  Cal.  oblongus. 

977.  Bufhthalmum.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Papp. 
marginatus.  Stigma  hermaphrodit.  fimplex. 

978.  Amellus.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Papp.  pilo- 
fus.  Cal.  imbricatus. 

972.  Tridax.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Papp.  pilofus. 
Cor.  radii  3-partitae. 

975.  Verbesxna.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Papp.  arif- 
tatus.  Flofculi  radii  circiter  5. 

974.  Zinnia.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Papp.  ariftatus. 
Radius  5  florus,  perfiftens.  Cal.  imbricat. 

Tetragonotheca ,  vide  Po/ymniam. 

Ordo  III.  POLYGAMIA  FRUSTRANEA. 

Sclerocarpus.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  nullus. 
Cal.  fulcatus. 

982.  Gorteria.  Recept.  nudiufculum.  Papp*  pi- 
lofus.  Radius  corollae  ligulatus. 

*  984.  Centaurea.  Recept.  fetofum.  Papp.  pi- 
lofu*.  Radius  corollse  tubulofus. 

1271.  Zoegea.  Recept.  fetolum.  Papp.  fetaceus. 
Radius  coroilae  ligulatus. 

980.  Rudbeckia.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Papp.  mar¬ 
ginatus.  Cal.  ferie  duplici. 

981.  Coreopsis.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Papp.  arif¬ 
tatus.  Cal.  calyculatus. 

979.  Helianthus.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Papp. 
ariftatU9.  Cal.  fquarrofus. 

983.  Osmites.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Papp.  obfo- 
letus.  Cal.  imbricatus. 


ANY. 

S.  Recept.  chaffy.  No  down.  Ray  extending  half 
round. 

E.  Recept.  chaffy.  No  down.  Cor.  of  the  difc  4 
cleft. 

*  A.  Recept.  chaffy.  No  down.  Cal.  hemifpherical. 

*  A.  Recept.  chaffy.  No  down.  Ray  nearly  5- 
flowered.  Cal.  oblong. 

B.  Recept.  chaffy.  Down  bordered.  Stigm.  her¬ 
maphrodite,  fimple. 

A.  Recept.  chaffy.  Down  hairy.  Cal.  tiled. 

T.  Recept.  chaffy.  Down  hairy.  Cor.  of  the  ray 
3»p3rted. 

V.  Recept.  chaffy.  Down  awned.  Florets  of  the 
ray  about  5. 

Z.  Recept.  chaffy.  Down  awned.  Ray  5-flowered, 
permanent.  Cal.  tiled. 


Order  III.  POLYGAMIA  FRUSTRANEA. 


S.  Recept.  naked.  No  down.  Cal.  furrowed. 


G.  Recept.  naked, 
ftrap-fhaped. 

*  C.  Recept.  briflly. 
tubular. 

Z.  Recept.  briflly. 
ftrap-fhaped. 

R.  Recept.  chaffy, 
a  double  feries. 

C.  Recept.  chaffy. 


Down  hairy.  Cor.  of  the  ray 
Down  hairy.  Cor.  of  the  ray 
Down  briflly.  Cor.  of  the  ray 
Down  with  a  margin.  Cal.  fa 
Down  awned.  •  Cal.  calycled* 


H.  Recept.  chaffy.  Down  awned.  Cal.  fcurfy. 


O.  Recept.  chaffy.  Down  obfcure.  Cal.  tiled. 
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Ordo  IV.  POLYGAMIA  NECESSARIA.  Order  IV.  POLYGAMIA  NECESSARIA. 


*  995.  Filago.  Recept.  nudum.  \  Papp.  nullus. 
Flofc.  foemin.  inter  fquamas  calycis. 

996.  Micropus.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  nullus. 
Flofc.  foemin.  fquamis  calycis- vaginati. 

985.  Milleria.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  nullus. 
Flofc.  foemineus  fubfolitarius. 

1323.  Baltimora.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  nul¬ 
lus.  Cal.  cylindricus.  Radius  5  florus. 

993.  Othonna.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  pilofus* 
Cal.  monophyllus. 

1224.  Hippia.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  nullus. 

Sem.  glabra,  compreffo-marginata.  Radius  obfoletus. 

992.  Osteospermum.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  nul¬ 
lus.  Sem.  globofa,  offea. 

*  990.  Calendula.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  nullus. 
Sem.  membraffacea. 

991.  Arcto'tis.  Recept.  fubpilofurn.  Papp.  5- 
phyllus.  Sem.  tomentofa. 

Eriogephalus.  Recept.  villofum.  Papp.  nullus. 

Flofc.  radii  quini. 

987.  Polymnia.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Papp.  nul¬ 
lus.  Cal.  5-phyllus. 

989.  Melampodium.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Papp. 
T-alvatus.  Cal.  5-phyllus. 


*  F.  Recept.  naked.  No  down.  Female  florets  be¬ 
tween  the  fcales  of  the  calyx. 

M.  Recept.  naked.  No  down.  Female  florets 

fheathed  by  the  fcales  of  the  cal. 

M.  Recept.  naked.  No  down.  Female  florets 

nearly  folitary.  > 

B.  Recept.  naked.  No  down.  Cal.  cylindrical, 
Ray  5- flowered.. 

O.  Recept.  naked.  Down  hairy.  Cal.  1 -leaved. 

H.  Recept.  naked.  No  down.  Seeds  fmooth, 

compreffed-bordered.  Ray  obfcure. 

O.  Recept.  naked.  No  down.  Seeds  globular, 
bony. 

*  C.  Recept.  naked.  No  down.  Seeds^  membranous. 

A.  Recept.  fomewhat  hairy.  Down  5-leaved.  Seeds 
cottony. 

E.  Recept.  woolly.  No  down.  Florets  of  the  ray  5. 

P.  Recept.  chaffy.  No  down.  Cal.  5-leaved. 

M.  Recept.  chaffy,  Down  Curtained.  Cal.  5* 
leaved. 

9.86,  - 
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^986.  SiLBHHfM.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Papp.  2- 
ari  flatus.  Cal.  fquarrofus. 

988.  Chrysogonum.  Hecept.  paleaceum.  Papp. 
3-arillatus.  Sem.  calyculis  proprfis. 

Ordo  V.  POLYGAMIA  SEGREGATA. 

1  go i .  Stoebe.  Perianth,  i-florum.  Papp.  plu- 
rncfus.  Polyg.  aequalis. 

l325*  Order  a.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Papp.  paleaceus. 
Perianth,  proprium,  flofculis  tubulufis  ligulatifque. 

999.  Echinops.  Perianth.  1  florum.  Papp.  pubef- 
cens.  Polyg.  eequalis. 

998.  Elephantopus.  Perianth.  4-fiorum.  Papp, 
fetofus.  Polyg.  sequalis. 

1000.  Gundelia.  Recept.  5-florum.  Papp.  nullus. 
Polyg.  fruflranea. 

1422.  JuNGIA.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Perianth, 
commune,  triflorum.  Flofculi  tubulofi,  bilabiati  ;  labio 
exteriori  ligulato  ;  labio  interiori  bipartite. 

900.  Sph/eraxthus.  Recept.  multiflorum.  Papp. 
nullus.  Polyg.  neceflaria. 

Ordo  VI.  MONOGAMIA. 

1003.  Struaipfia.  Cal.  5-dentatus.  Cor.  5-petala, 
regularis.  Bacca  infera,  i-fperma. 

1003.  Seriphium.  Cal.  imbricatus.  Cor.  r-petala, 
regularis.  Sem.  1,  oblongum. 

1004.  Corymbium.  Cal.  2-phvllus.  Cor.  i-petala, 
regularis.  Sem.  I,  lanatum. 

1006.  Lobelia.  Cal.  5-dentatus.  Cor.  5-petala, 
regularis.  Capf.  infera,  2-focularis. 

1007.  Viola.  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Cor.  5-petala,  irre¬ 
gularis.  Capf.  fupera,  3-valvis. 

iooo.  Impatiexs.  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Cor.  5-petala 
irregularis.  Capf.  fupera,  5-valvis. 


Order  I.  POLYGAMIA  ^IQUALIS. 

904.  G EROPOGON,  or  Old  Man's  Beard. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  glabrum,  hirfutum,  calyculatum. 
Italy. 

905.  Tragopogon,  or  Goats  Beard . 

14  fpecies;  viz.  *  pratenfe,  mutabile,  undulatum, 
orientale,  majus,  *  porrifolium,  crocifolium,  villofum, 
dalechampii,  picroides,  afperum,  dandelion,  lanatum, 
virginicum.  Europe,  North  America. 

*  T.  calyx  as  long  as  the  rays  of  the  bloffom  ;  leaves 
entire,  quite  ftraight  j  fruit-ftalk  cylindrical.  Yellow 
goats  beard. — Before  the  Rems  (hoot  up,  the  roots  boil¬ 
ed  like  afparagus  have  the  fame  flavour,  and  are  nearly 
as  nutritious.  Cows,  fheep,  and  horfes  eat  it.  Swine 
devour  it  greedily.  Goats  are  not  fond  of  it. 

906.  Scorzonera,  or  Vipers  Grafs. 

14  fpecies  ;  viz.  tomentofa,  humilis,  parviflora,  hif- 
panica,  graminifolia,  purpurea,  anguftifolia,  hirfuta, 
refedifolia,  laciniata,  orientalis,  taraxacifolium,  tingita- 
na,  picroides.  Europe,  Arabia,  Barbary. 

907.  Picrts,  or  Ox  Tongue . 

.  ^our  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  echioides,  *  hieracioides,  japo- 
mca,  afplenioides.  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Japan. 


-A-  N  1.  Syngencsia, 

S.  Recept.  chaffy,  Down  2-awned.  Cal.  fcurfy. 

C.  Recept.  chaffy.  Down  3*awned.  Seeds  with 
peculiar  calyxes. 

Order  V.  POLYGAMIA  SEGREGATA. 

S  Perianth.  1 -flowered.  Down  feathered.  Poly¬ 
gamy  equal.  (See  page  66.) 

O.  Recept.  chaffy.  Down  chaffy.  Perianth,  pro¬ 
per,  with  tubular  and  flrap.fhaped  florets. 

E.  Perianth.  1 -flowered.  Down  pubefcent.  Poly¬ 
gamy  equal. 

E.  Perianth.  4”dowered.  Down  briffly.  Polygamy 
equal. 

G.  Recept.  5  flowered.  No  down.  Polygamy 
fruftr.  (See  p.  66.) 

J.  Recept.  chaffy.  Perianth,  common,  3-flowered. 

Florets  tubular,  2-lipped  ;  outer  lip  ftrap-lhaped,  the  in¬ 
ner  2  parted. 

S.  Recept.  many-flowered.  No  down.  Polygamy 
neceffary.  (Seep.  66.). 

Order  VI.  MONOG*AMIA. 

S.  Cal.  5-toothed.  Cor.  j-petaled,  regular.  Berry 
inferior,'  i-feeded. 

S.  Cal.  tiled.  Cor.  i-petaled,  regular.  One  oblong 
feed. 

C.  Cal.  2-leaved.  Cor.  i-petaled,  regular.  One  cot¬ 
tony  feed. 

L.  Cal.  5-toothed.  Cor.  5-petaled,  regular.  Capf. 
inferior,  2-celled. 

V.  Cal.  5-leaved.  Cor.  5-petaled,  irregular.  Capf. 
fuperior,  3-valved. 

L  Cal.  5-Ieaved.  Cor.  5-petaled,  irregular.  Capf. 
fuperior,  5-valved. 


908.  Sonchus,  or  Sow-thi/lle. 

13  fpecies;  viz.  *canadenfis,  *  arvenfis,  *  paluftris, 

*  oleraceus,  maritimus,  fruticofus,  tenerrimus,  plumieri, 
alpinus,  floridanus,  (ibiricus,  tataricus,  tuberofus.  Eu¬ 
rope,  Madeira,  N.  Amer.  Jam. 

*  S.  fruit  and  calyxes  rough  with  hair  in  a  fort  of  um-^^ 
bels ;  leaves  naked,  heart-fliaped  at  the  bafe.  Corn  J 
or  fow  thiftle. — The  flowers  follow  the  fun  very  re¬ 
gularly.  Cows  and  goats  eat  it  ;  horfes  are  very  fond 

of  it. 

*  S.  fruitflalks  cottony  ;  calyxes  fmooth.  Common  j 
fow-thiftle. — The  leaves  are  good  among  other  pot-°  €r  C€U  * 

herbs.  They  are  a  very  favourite  food  with  hares  and 
rabbits.  Sheep,  goats,  and  fwine,  eat  it.  Horfes  are 
very  fond  of  it. 

909.  Lactuca,  or  Lettuce. 

Ten  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  fcariola,  *  virofa,  *  faligna, 
qtiercina,  intybacea,  fativa,  tuberofa,  canadenfis,  indica, 
perennis.  Europe,  E.  Indies,  N.  America. 

*  L.  all  the  leaves  horizontal,  toothed;  their  mid-rib ^{rofas 
prickly  on  the  back.  Wild  lettuce . — The  juice  fmells 

like  opium.  It  is  milky,  acrid  and  biiter.  Dr  Cullen 
relates  24  cafes  of  dropfy,  out  of  which  23  were  cured 
by  taking  the  extract  prepared  from  the  expreffed  juice 

in 
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in  aofes,  from  18  grains  to  three  drams  in  the  24  hours. 
It  commonly  proves  laxative,  promotes  urine  and  gentle 
fweats,  and  removes  the  thirft.  It  muft  be  prepared 
when  the  plant  is  in  flower. 

910.  Chondrilla,  or  Gum  Succory . 

Three  fpecies ;  viz.  juncea,  crepoides,  nudicaulis. 

Germany,  Switzerland,  France. 

91 1.  PRENANTHES,  or  Wild  Lettuce, 

19  fpecies;  viz.  tenuifolia,  ehinenfis,  viminea,  pur¬ 
purea,  *  muralis,  altiflima,  chondrilloides,  japonica,  al¬ 
ba,  repens,  pinnata,  integra,  debilis,  dentata,  haftata, 
*  humilis,  multiflora,  lyrata,  fquarrofa.  Europe,  Japan, 
N.  America. 

912.  Leontodon,  or  Dandelion, 

10  fpecies ;  viz.  *  taraxacum,  bulbofum,  aureum, 
haftile,  tuberofum,  *  autumnale,  alpinum,  *  hifpidum, 

*  hirtum,  tomentofum.  Europe,  Africa,  N.  Amer. 

913.  HieraciuM,  or  Hawkweed. 

39  fpecies  ;  viz.  incanum,  pumilum,  *  alpinum,  *  ta- 
raxaci,  alpeftre,  venofum,  *  pilofella,  *  diibium,  *  au¬ 
ricula,  cymofum,  praemorfum,  aurantiacum,  gronovii, 
gmelini,  fan&um,  capenfe,  pontanum,  paniculatum, 
porrifolium,  chondrilloides,  *  murorum,  humile,  *  pa- 
ludofum,  lyratum,  cerinthoides,  amplexicaule,  pyre- 
naicum,  blattarioides,  pilofum,  auftriacum,  helveti- 
cum,  *  molle,  ftipitatum,  *  villofum,  glutinofum,  kal- 
mii,  fprengerianum,  *  fabandum,  *  umbellatum. 
nlpinum.  *  H.  leaves  oblong,  entire,  toothed;  ft  alk  aim  oft  na¬ 
ked  ;  calyx  hairy. — This  differs  from  the  other  la&ef- 
cent  plants,  being  lefs  bitter  and  more  aftringent.  It 
is  efteemed  hurtful  to  (heep.  Goats  eat  it.  Sheep  are 
not  fond  of  it.  Horfes  and  cows  refufe  it. 

914.  Crepis,  or  Bafe  Hawkweed. 

16  fpecies;  viz.  pygmaea,  burfifolia,  barbata,  vefi- 
caria,  alpina,  rubra,  *  foetida,  afpera,  rhagadioloides, 
*  ftbirica,  *  te&orum,  *  biennis,  virens,  diofcoridis,  pulchra, 
negle&a.  Siberia,  Alps,  Azores,  Arabia. 

915.  Andryala,  or  Downy  Sow-thijlle . 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  integrifolia,  ragufina,  lanata. 
S.  Europe,  Archipelago,  Canary. 

916.  Hyoseris,  or  Yellow-eye . 

#  Nine  fpecies ;  viz.  foetida,  radiata,  lucida,  fcabra, 
virginica,  *  minima,  hedypnois,  rhagadioloides,  creti- 
ca.  Europe,  N.  America,  Madeira. 

917.  Seriola. 

Four  fpecies;  viz.  laevigata,  sethnenfis,  cretenfis, 
urens.  S.  of  Europe. 

918.  Hypocjueris,  or  Gojhmore . 

Four  fpecies ;  viz.  helvetica,  *  maculata,  *  glabra, 

*  radicata.  Europe. 

mculata .  *  H.  ftem  almoft  bare,  with  a  folitary  branch  ;  leaves 
egg-oblong,  entire,  toothed.— The  leaves  of  this  plant 
are  boiled,  and  eaten  as  cabbage.  Horfes  are  fond  of 
this  plant,  when  green,  but  they  do  not  like  it  when 
dry.  Cows,  goats,  and  fwine  eat  it.  Sheep  are  not 
fond  of  it.  1  he  country  people  believe  it  a  cure  for 
tetters  and  other  cutaneous  eruptions,  poflibly  through 
a  vulgar  prejudice,  founded  on  its  fpotted  leaves. 

919.  La ps ana,  or  Nipple-wort . 

Five  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  communis,  zacintha,  ftellata, 
kolpinii,  rhagadiolus.  Siberia,  S.  of  Europe. 
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920.  Catananche,  or  Candia  Lion's -foot. 

Three  fpecies ;  viz.  coetulea,  lutea,  graeca.  South 
of  Europe. 

921.  Cichorium,  or  Succory,  Endive. 

Three  fpecies;  viz.  *intybus,  endivia,  fpinofum. 

Europe. 

*  C.  flowers  in  pairs,  fitting;  leaves  notched. — The intyhuss 
leaves,  when  blanched,  are  eaten  early  in  the  fpring 

in  falads.  They  lofe  their  bitternefs  by  cultivation. 

The  roots,  gathered  before  the  ftem  (hoots  up,  are 
eatable,  and  when  dried,  will  make  bread.  Sheep, 
goats,  and  fwine  eat  it. 

The  feed  of  the  cichorium  endivia  is  railed  in  gar¬ 
dens  for  culinary  ufe.  It  is  a  gentle  cooler  and  ape¬ 
rient,  nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with  the  former  fpecie3. 

The  feeds  are  ranked  among  the  four  leffer  cold  feeds. 

922.  Scolymus,  or  Golden  TJiiflle. 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  maculatus,  hifpanicus.  S.  Eur. 

923.  Arctium,  or  Burdock . 

Three  fpecies;  viz.  lappa,  perfonata,  carduelis.  Eu¬ 
rope. 

*  A  leaves  heart- ftiaped,  without  thorns,  on  leaf-ftalks.  lappa* 

— Before  the  flowers  appear,  the  ftems,  ftripped  of 
their  rind,  are  boiled,  and  eaten  like  afparagus  ;  wheii 
raw,  they  are  good  with  oil  and  vinegar.  A  decoc¬ 
tion  of  the  roots  is  efteemed  by  fome  very  fenfible  phy- 
ficians,  as  equal,  if  not  fuperior  to  that -of  farfaparilla. 

Boys  catch  bats  by  throwing  the  prickly  heads  up  into 

the  air.  Cows  and  goats  eat  it.  Sheep  and  horfes 
refufe  it.  Swine  are  not  fond  of  it. 

924.  Serratula,  or  Saw-wort ,  Way-thijlle . 

15  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  tin&oria,  coronata,  japonica,  *  al¬ 
pina,  falicifolia,  multiflora,  noveboracenfis,  praealta, 
glauca,  fquarrofa,  fcariofa,  fpicata,  amara,  centauroides, 

*  arvenfis,  Europe,  N.  America. 

*  S.  leaves  lyre-fhaped  and  wing-cleft ;  the  terminat-  tinBoria^ 
ing  fegment  very  large  ;  florets  all  alike. — This  plant 

is  very  much  ufed  by  the  dyers  to  give  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  but  is  inferior  to  the  refeda;  therefore  its  ufe  is 
confined  to  the  coarfer  woollen  cloths.  Goats  eat  it. 

Horfes  are  not  fond  of  it.  Sheep,  fwine,  and  cows  re¬ 
fufe  it. 

S.  leaves  toothed,  thorny. — This  fpecies  is  laid  to  arvenjts * 
yield  a  very  pure  vegetable  alkali  when  burnt.  Goats 
eat  it :  neither  cows,  horfes,  fheep,  or  fwine  are  fond 
of  it.  Horfes  fometimes  eat  the  young  tops. 

925.  Carduus,  or  Thijlle. 

38  fpecies  ;  viz.  leucographus,  *  lanceolatus,  arabi- 
cus,  *  nutans,  *  acanthoides,  crifpus,  polyanthemus, 
*paluftris,  pycnocephalus,  argentatus,  auftralis,  dif- 
fe£lus,  cyanoides,  canus,  pe&inatus,  defloratus,  monf- 
peffulanus,  pannonicus,  tuberofus,  chius,  parviflorus, 
linearis,  cafabonse,  ftellatus,  *  marianus,  lyrlacus,  *  e- 
riophorus,  altiftimus,  virginianus,  heterophyllus,  *  he- 
lenioides,  ferratuloides,  tataricus,  ciliatus,  flavefcens, 
rivularis,  mollis,  *  acaulis.  Europe,  North  America, 

Barbary,  Japan. 

*  C.  leaves  toothed,  thorny  at  the  edge;  flowers  i ^paluflris^ 
bunches,  upright ;  fruitftalks  without  thorns.- — This, 

and  almoft  all  the  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  may  be 
eaten  like  the  burdock,  before  the  flowers  are  formed. 

Swine  eat  it.  Horfes  are  very  fond  of  it.  Cows  re- 
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lanceola •  *  C.  leaves  with  winged  clefts,  liifpid  ;  fegments  ftrad- 
tns.  ling  ;  calyx  egg-ftiaped,  thorny,  woolly  ;  ftem  hairy. 

— Few  plants  are  more  difregarded  than  this,  and  yet 
its  ufe  is  very  confiderable.  If  a  heap  of  clay  is  thrown 
up,  nothing  would  grow  upon  it  for  feveral  years,  did 
not  the  feeds  of  this  plant,  wafted  by  wind,  fix  and  ve¬ 
getate  thereon.  Under  the  fhelter  of  this  other  vege¬ 
tables  appear,  and  the  whole  foon  becomes  fertile. 
The  flowers,  like  thofe  of  the  artichoke,  have  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  curdling  milk.  Sheep  and  fwine  refufe  it. 
Neither  horfes,  cows,  nor  goats  are  fond  of  it. 
mrianus.*  q  leaves  tracing  the  flem,  halberd-ffiaped  and 
wing-cleft,  thorny  ;  calyx  without  any  leaves  near  it  ; 
thorns  channelled  and  fet  with  other  little  thorns. — 
This  plant  is  eaten  as  a  falad  when  young.  The  young 
flalks,  peeled  and  foaked  in  water  to  take  off  the  bit- 
ternefs,  are  excellent.  The  fcales  of  the  cup  are  as 
good  as  artichokes.  The  root  is  good  to  eat  early  in 
r  the  fpring. 

ucau  is.  *  C.  ftemlels  ;  calyx  fmooth. —  Cows  refufe  the  plant. 

It  kills  all  plants  which  grow  beneath  it,  whence  it  is 
very  injurious. 

926.  Ctficus,  or  Bleffed  Thijlle . 

Nine  fpecies  ;  viz.  oleraceus,  erifithales,  ferox,  pyg- 
imeus,  acarna,  fpinofiflimus,  centauroides,  uniflorus, 
cernuus.  Europe. 

927.  Onopordum,  or  Woolly  or  Cotton  Thijlle . 

Five  fpecies ;  viz.  *acanthium,  illyricum,  arabicum, 
graecum,  acaulon.  Europe,  Arabia. 
ticanthium *  O.  calyx  fcales  expanding,  their  points  Handing  out; 

leaves  egg-oblong,  indented. — The  receptacle  and  the 
young  items  may  be  boiled  and  eaten  like  artichokes. 
The  ancients  thought  this  plant  a  fpecific  in  cancerous 
caies.  Cows,  flieep,  and  horfes  refufe  it. 

928.  Cynara,  or  Artichoke. 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  fcolymus,  cardun cuius,  humilis, 
acaulis.  S.  Europe,  Madeira,  Barbary. 

929.  Carlina,  or  Carline  Thijlle , 

Eight  fpecies;  viz,  acaulis,  lanata,  corymbofa,  Vul¬ 
garis,  racemofa,  pyrenaica,  xeranthemoides,  atrafty- 
loides.  Europe,  Cape,  Barbary. 

Vulgaris .  *  C.  flem,  with  many  flowers  in  a  corymbus  ;  flowers 
terminating  ;  rays  of  the  calyx  yellow  white. — Its 
flowers  expand  in  dry,  and  clofe  in  moift,  weather. 
They  retain  this  property  a  long  time,  and  therefore 
are  employed  as  hygrometers.  It  is  faid  to  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  remedy  in  hyfterical  cafes.  Goats  eat  it.  Cows 
refufe  it.  Its  prefence  indicates  a  very  barren  foil. 

The  carlina  acaulis  is  a  very  prickly  fort  of  thiftle, 
growing  fpontaneoufiy  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  mountains  of  Switzerland;  from 
whence  the  dried  roots  are  brought  to  us.  This  root 
is  about  an  inch  thick,  externally  of  a  pale  rufly  brown 
colour,  corroded,  as  it  were,  on  the  furface,  and  per¬ 
forated  with  numerous  fmall  holes,  appearing,  when 
cut,  as  if  worm-eaten.  It  has  a  firong  fmell,  and  a 
fubacrid,  bitterifh,  weakly  aromatic  tafte.  Carlina  is 
looked  upon  as  a  warm  diaphoretic  and  alexipharmac  ; 
and  has  been  for  fome  time  greatly  efteemed  by  fo¬ 
reign  phyficians,  but  never  came  much  into  ufe  among 
us  :  the  prefent  pra&ice  has  entirely  reje&ed  it,  nor  is 
it  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  fhops, 
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930.  Atract YLIS,  or  Dijlaff  Thijlle: 

Eight  fpecies  ;  viz.  gummifera,  humilis,  cancellata, 
lancea,  ovata,  oppofitifolia,  purpurea,  mexicana.  S. 

Europe,  Mexico,  Japan. 

1419.  Barnadesia. 

One  fpecies ;  viz.  fpinofa.  S.  America. 

931.  Carthamus,  or  Bafe  Saffron . 

IO  fpecies  ;  viz.  tinftorius,  lanatus,  creticus,  tingi- 
tanus,  coeruleus,  mitiflimus,  carduncellus,  arborefeens, 
falicifolius,  corymbofus.  S.  Eur.  Barb.  Madeira,  Ca¬ 
rolina. 

The  carthamus  tinttorius  is  a  foft  kind  of  thiftle, 
with  only  a  few  prickles  about  the  edges  of  the  leaves. 

It  is  cultivated  in  large  quantity  in  fome  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  from  whence  the  other  parts  of  Europe  are  fup- 
plied  with  the  flowers  as  a  colouring  drug,  and  the 
feeds  as  a  medicinal  one.  The  flowers,  well  cured, 
are  not  eafily  diftinguifliable  by  the  eye  from  faffron  ; 
but  their  want  of  fmell  readily  difeovers  them.  The 
feeds  are  white,  fmooth,  of  an  oblong  roundilh  ffiape, 
yet  with  four  fenfible  corners,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length,  fo  heavy  as  to  fink  in  water  ;  of  a  vif- 
cid  fweetifh  tafte,  which  in  a  little  time  becomes  acrid 
and  naufeous.  Thefe  feeds  have  been  celebrated  as  a 
cathartic  :  they  operate  very  flowly,  and  for  the  moft 
part  diforder  the  bowels,  efpecially  when  given  in  fub~ 
ftance.  Triturated  with  aromatic  diftilled  waters,  they 
form  an  emulfion  lefs  offenfive,  yet  inferior  in  efficacy 
to  more  common  purgatives.  2 

1287.  Spilanthus. 

Seven  fpecies  ;  viz.  urens,  pfeudo-acmella,  acmella, 
falivaria,  atriplicifolia,  infipida,  oleracea.  E.  Indies, 

Peru,  Jamaica. 

932.  BiDENS,  or  Water  Hemp-agrimony. 

1 2  fpecies;  viz.  ^tripartita,  minima,  nodiflora,  te- 
nella,  *  cernua,  frondofa,  pilofa,  bipinnata,  nivea,  ver- 
ticillata,  fcandens,  bullata.  Europe,  E.  and  W.  Ind. 

America. 

933.  C  AC  ALIA,  or  Foreign  Colts -foot. 

27  fpecies  ;  viz.  papillaris,  anteuphorbium,  cuneifo- 
lia,  kleinia,  ficoides,  laciniata,  repens,  fuftruticofa, 
laurifolia,  cordifolia,  afclepiadea,  appendiculata,  to-  • 
mentofa,  porrophyllum,  fonchifolia,  incana,  faracenica, 
haftata,  fuaveolens,  atriplicifolia,  alpina,  echinata,  al- 
bifrons,  bipinnata,  acaulis,  radicans,  articulata.  Alps, 

E.  Indies,  N.  America. 

934.  Ethulia. 

Five  fpecies ;  viz.  conyzoides,  fparganophora,  diva- 
ricata,  tomentofa,  bidentis.  India,  Jam.  Carolina. 

935.  Eupatorium,  or  Hemp  Agrimony. 

28  fpecies  ;  viz.  dalea,  hyflopifolium,  fcandens,  hou- 
ftonis,  zeylanicum,  feffilifolium,  album,  chinenfe,  ro- 
tundifolium,  altiflimum,  haftatum,  fyriacum,  trifolia- 
turn,  *  cannabinum,  cinereum,  purpureum,  macula- 
tum,  fcabrum,  perfoliatum,  coeleftinum,  aromaticum, 
ageratoides,  odoratum,  ivaefolium,  urticsefolium,  floe- 
chadifolium,  microphyllum,  japonicum.  Europe,  A- 
merica,  E.  and  W.  Indies,  Japan. 

*  E.  calyx  5- flowered  ;  leaves  with  finger-lik'e  d.W\- cannabt- 
fions. — An  infufion  of  a  handful  of  it  vomits  and  pur -num* 
ges  fmartly.  An  ounce  of  the  root,  in  decoftion, 
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is  a  full  dofe.  In  fimilaf  dofes  the  Dutch  peafants 
take  it  as  an  alterative,  and  as  an  antifcorbutic. 
Goats  eat  it.  Cows,  horfes,  fheep,  and  fwine  refufe 
it. 

936.  Ageratum,  or  Bafe  Hemp- agrimony . 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  conyzoides,  ciliare.  .  America. 

937.  Petronia. 

17  fpecies;  viz.  camphorata,  oppofitifolia,  flexicau- 
lis,  retorta,  hirfuta,  glabrata,  inflexa,  fcariofa,  glome- 
rata,  cinerea,  villofa,  membranacea,  fpinofa,  cephalotes, 
pallens,  minuta,  fafciculata.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

938.  Stachelika. 

Eight  fpecies  ;  viz.  gnaphaloides,  dubia,  arborefcens, 
fruticofa,  ilicifolia,  corymbofa,  chamaepeuce,  imbricata. 
S.  of  France,  Spain,  Cape,  S.  America. 

939.  Chrysocoma,  or  Goldy locks. 

13  fpecies  ;  viz.  oppolitifolia,  comaurea,  dichotoma, 
fericea,  patula,  cernua,  ciliata,  tomentofa,  fcabra,  li- 
nofyris,  biflora,  graminifolia,  villofa.  Europe,  Cape, 
Carolina. 

940.  Trachonanthus,  or  Shrubby  African  Flea-bane. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  camphoratus,  glaber,  ericoides. 
C.  of  G.  Hope. 

941.  CalEa,  or  Halbert-weed. 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  jamaicenlis,  oppolitifolia,  amellus, 
fcoparia.  W.  Indies,  S.  fea  illes,  Carolina. 

942.  SaNTOLia,  or  Lavender  Cotton. 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  chamaecypariflus,  rofmarinifolia, 
alpiiia,  anthemoides.  S.  of  Europe. 

943.  Athanasia. 

20  fpecies  ;  viz.  fquarrofa,  fefliliflora,  pumila,  cre- 
nata,  uniflora,  capitata,  maritima,  geniftifolia,  pubefcens, 
annua,  trifurcata,  crithmifolia,  linifolia,  dentata,  parvi- 
flora,  pinnata,  pe£linata,  dentata,  filiformis,  cinerea. 
S.  Europe,  Africa,  Carolina. 

Order  II.  POLYGAMIA  SUPERFLUA. 

944.  TanacetUM,  or  Tanfey. 

Seven  fpecies  ;  viz.  fibiricum,  incanum,  cotuloides, 
annuum,  monanthos,  *  vulgare,  balfamita.  Europe, 
C.  of  G.  Hope. 

lu/gare.  *  T.  leaves  doubly  winged,  cut,  ferrated. — This  plant 
is  a  warm  deobftruent  bitter,  and  its  flavour  not  un¬ 
grateful.  The  tender  leaves  are  fometimes  ufed  to  give 
a  colour  and  flavour  to  puddings.  If  a  dead  animal 
fubftance  is  rubbed  with  this  plant,  the  flefh-fly  will 
not  attack  it.  The  Finlanders  obtain  a  green  dye 
from  it.  Cows  and  Iheep  eat  it.  Horfes,  goats,  and 
fwine  refufe  it.  The  feeds  are  an  excellent  vermi¬ 
fuge. 

The  tanacetum  balfamita  was  formerly  a  very  com¬ 
mon  garden  plant,  and  of  frequent  ufe  both  for  culi¬ 
nary  and  medicinal  purpofes  ;  but  it  is  at  prefent  very 
little  regarded  for  either,  though  it  fhould  feem  from 
its  fenfible  qualities  to  be  equal  or  fuperior,  as  a  medi¬ 
cine,  to  fome  aromatic  herbs  which  pra&ice  has  re¬ 
tained.  The  leaves  have  a  bitterilh  warm  aromatic 
tafle  ;  and  a  very  pleafant  fmell,  approaching  to  that 
of  mint,  or  a  mixture  of  mint  and  maudlin.  Water 
elevates  their  flavour  in  diftillation,  and  re£lified  fpirit 
extra&s  it  by  infufion.  It  has  been  recommended  ia 
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hyfterical  afFedlions ;  and  by  fome  it  has  been  fuppofed 
to  be  very  powerful  in  corre£ling  the.  influence  of  opi¬ 
um.  The  leaves  fhould  be  colle&ed  in  the  month  of 
July  or  Auguft. 

945.  Artemisia,  or  Wormwood ,  Mugwori . 

29  fpecies  ;  viz.  vermiculata,  capillaris,  judaica,  ae- 
thiopica,  contra,  abrotanum,  arborefcens,  fantonica, 

*  campeflris,  paluftris,  crithmifolia,  maritima,  glacialis, 
rupeftris,  fpicata,  pontica,  auftriaca,  annua,  tanacetifolia, 

*  abfinthium,  *  vulgaris,  pediinata,  integrifolia,  japoni- 
ca,  coerulefcens,  dracunculus,  chinenlis,  maderafpatana, 
minima.  Eur.  Cape,  Egypt,  China. 

*  A.  leaves  many-cleft,  cottony  ;  bunches  on  crooked  maritima* 
footftalks  ;  female  florets  3*— This  plant,  in  its  wild 

flate,  fmells  like  marura  or  camphor  ;  but  in  our  gar¬ 
dens  it  is  lefs  grateful,  though  ftill  much  more  grate¬ 
ful  than  the  next  fpecies.  It  is  ufed  as  an  ingredient 
in  diftilled  waters,  and  beat  with  thrice  its  weight  of 
fine  fugar,  it  is  formed  into  a  conferve.  Its  virtues  are 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  next  fpecies,  but  in  a  weaker 
degree.  Horfes  eat  it.  Cows,  goats,  and  fheep,  refufe 
it. 

*  A.  leaves  compound,  many-cleft ;  flowers  fomewhat  abfnthi * 
globular,  pendant  ;  receptacle  woolly. — The  leaves  utn% 
and  flowers  of  this  fpecies  are  very  bitter  :  the  roots 

are  warm  and  aromatic.  A  confiderable  quantity  of 
effential  oil  rifes  from  it  in  diftillation.  This  oil  is  ufed 
both  externally  and  internally  to  deftroy  worms.  The 
leaves,  put  into  four  beer,  foon  deftroy  the  acefcency. 

They  refill  putrefa&ion,  and  are  therefore  a  principal 
ingredient  in  antifeptic  fomentations.  An  infufion  of 
them  is  u  good  ftomachic  ;  and,  with  the  addition  of 
fixed  alkaline  fait,  a  powerful  diuretic  in  fome  dropfi- 
cal  cafes.  The  allies  afford  a  more  pure  alkaline  fait 
than  moll  other  vegetables,  excepting  bean-ftalks, 
broom,  and  the  larger  trees.  Linnaeus  mentions  two 
cafes,  wherein  an  eflence  prepared  from  this  plant,  and 
taken  for  a  confiderable  time,  prevented  the  formation 
of  ftones  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder  :  the  patients  for¬ 
bearing  the  ufe  of  wine  and  acids.  It  might  be  fu- 
fpe£led,  that,  like  other  bitters,  its  long  continued  ufe 
mull  weaken  the  a6lion  of  the  nervous  fyftem  ;  but  in 
thefe  inftances  no  fuch  efiFedfl  took  place.  An  infufion 
of  it  given  to  a  woman  that  fuckles,  makes  her  milk 
bitter.  It  gives  a  bitternefs  to  the  flelh  of  Iheep  that 
eat  it.  Horfes  and  goats  are  not  fond  of  it.  Cows  and 
fwine  refufe  it.  Turkeys  are  fond  of  it.  The  plant, 
fteeped  in  boiling  water,  and  repeatedly  applied  to  a 
bruife,  will  remove  the  pain  in  a  Ihort  time,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  fwelling  and  difcoloration  of  the  part. 

*  A.  leaves  wing-cleft,  flat,  cut  cottony  underneath  ;  vulgaris. 
bunches  fimple,  bending  ;  florets  of  the  circumference 

5. — In  fome  countries  this  plant  is  ufed  as  a  culinary 
aromatic.  A  deco&ion  of  it  is  taken  by  the  common 
people  to  cure  the  ague.  The  Chinefe  make  ufe  of  it 
in  healing  wounds,  applying  the  frefti  plant  bruifed. 

A  dram  of  the  leaves,  powdered,  was  given  four  times 
a-day,  by  Dr  Home,  to  a  woman  who  had  been  affefl- 
ed  with  hyfteric  fits  for  many  years.  The  fits  ceafed 
in  a  few  days.  Sheep  and  fwine  refufe  it.  Neither 
horfes,  cows,  or  goats,  are  fond  of  it.  Dr  Anderfon  In¬ 
forms  us,  that  fheep  are  very  fond  of  it,  devouring  it 
with  great  greedinefs,  efpecially  the  roots,  which  feem 
to  form  a  moft  delicate  morfel. 

The  artemifia  abrotanum ,  or  fouthernwood,  is  a  fhrub- 
I  i  2  by 
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by  plant,  clothed  with  very  finely  divided  leaves,  of  a 
light-green  colour.  The  flowers,  which  are  very  fmall 
and  ycllowifti,  hang  downwards,  feveral  together,  from 
the  middle  of  the  branches  to  the  top.  It  is  not,  like 
fome  other  fpecies  of  the  artemifia ,  indigenous  in  Bri¬ 
tain  j  but  although  a  native  of  warm  climates,  it  readi¬ 
ly  bears  the  viciflitudes  of  ours,  and  is  eafily  cultivated 
in  gardens  ;  from  thence  alone  it  is  obtained  when  em¬ 
ployed  for  medical  purpofes.  The  leaves  fall  off  every 
winter,  but  the  roots  and  ftalks  continue  for  many 
years. 

Southernwood  has  a  ftrong  fmell,  which  to  moft 
people  is  not  difagreeable.  It  has  a  pungent,  bitter, 
and  fomewhat  naufeous  tafte.  Thefe  qualities  are  very 
completely  extra&ed  by  re&ified  fpirit  ;  and  the  tinc¬ 
ture,  thus  formed,  is  of  a  beautiful  green  colour.  They 
are  lefs  perfectly  extracted  by  watery  liquors,  the  in- 
fufion  being  of  a  light  brown  colour. 

Southernwood,  as  well  as  fome  other  fpecies  of  the 
fame  genus,  particularly  the  abjinthium  and  fantoni- 
cum,  has  been  recommended  as  an  anthelmintic;  and 
it  has  alfo  been  fometimes  ufed  as  a  ffimulant,  deter¬ 
gent,  and  fudorific.  It  has  likewife  been  employed 
externally  in  difcutlent  and  antifeptic  fomentations.  It 
has  alfo  been  ufed  under  the  form  of  lotion  and  oint¬ 
ment  for  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  for  preventing  the 
hair  from  falling  off.  It  is  at  prefent  very  little  em¬ 
ployed  in  pradlice. 

The  worm-feed  of  the  artemifia  aujlriaca  is  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  a  plant  of  the  wormwood  or  mugwort  kind, 
growing  in  the  Levant.  It  is  a  fmall,  light,  chaffy 
feed,  compofed,  as  it  were,  of  a  number  of  thin  mem¬ 
branous  coats,  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  an  unpleafant 
fmell,  and  a  very  bitter  tafte.  Thefe  feeds  are  cele¬ 
brated  for  anthelmintic  virtues,  which  they  have  in 
common  with  other  bitters ;  and  are  fometimes  taken 
with  this  intention,  either  mixed  with  molaffes  or  can¬ 
died  with  fugar  :  their  unpleafant  tafte  renders  the  form 
of  a  powder  or  deco&ion  inconvenient. 

946.  Gnaphalium,  or  Ever/qfiing ,  or  Cudweed \ 

59  fpecies  ;  viz.  eximium,  arboreum,  grandiflorum, 
fruticans,  crifnum,  appendiculatum,  coronatum,  difco- 
lorum,  muricatum,  ericoides,  teretifolium,  mucronatum, 
ftoechas,  ignefcens,  dentatum,  ferratum,  patulum,  pe- 
tiolatum,  craflifolium,  maritimum,  repens,  umbellatum, 
hifpidum,  cylindricum,  orientale,  arenarium,  rutilans, 
milleflorum,  imbricatum,  cymofum,  nudifolium,  *  lu- 
teo-album,  pedunculare,  odoratiffimum,  fanguineum, 
fcetidam,  undulatum,  crifpum,  helianthemifolium,  fquar- 
rofum.  ftellatum,  obtufifolium,  *margaritaceum,  plan- 
tagineum,  *  dioicum,  alpinum,  indicum,  purpureum, 
deimdatum,  *fylvaticum,  verticillatum,  oculus  cati, 
pih  fellum,  declinatum,  coronatum,  *fupinum,  uligino- 
fum,  glomeratum,  japonicum.  Eur.  Ind.  Africa,  N. 
America. 

147.  Heranthemum,  or  Aujlrian  Sneeze-wort. 

1 6  fpecies;  viz.  annuum,  veftitum,  fpeciofiflimum, 
prolife  rum,  imbricatum,  canefcens,  retortum,  fpinofum, 
fefamoidcs,  virgatum,  ftachelina,  variegatum,  panicula- 
tum,  fulgidum,  ftoloniferum,  recurvatum.  S.  Europe, 
Cape. 

948.  Carpesium. 

Two  fpecies ;  viz.  cernuum,  abrotanoides.  Auftria, 
Spain,  Italy,  China* 
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949.  Baccharis,  or  Ploughman' s  Spikenard. 

Eight  fpecies  ;  viz.  ivaefolia,  nerviifolia,  arborea,  ha- 
limifolia,  diofcoridis,  indica,  brafiliana,  foetida.  Cape, 

India,  America. 

750.  CoNYZA,  or  Greater  Fleabane . 

25  fpecies;  viz.  *fquarrofa,  linifolia,  fordida,  faxa- 
tilis,  canefcens,  rupeftris,  fcabra,  afteroides,  bifrons,  lo- 
bata,  bifoliata,  pubigera,  tortuofa,  Candida,  anthelmin- 
tica, 'balfamifera,  cinerea,  odorata,  chinenfis,  hirfuta, 
arborefcens,  fruticofa,  virgata,  decurrens,  aurita.  Eu¬ 
rope,  Cape,  E.  apd  W.  Indies,  America. 

951.  Erigeron,  or  Lejfer  Fleabane. 

22  fpecies  ;  viz.  vifcofum,  graveolens,  glutinofum, 
liculum,  carolinianum,  *  canadenfe,  bonarienfe,  jamai- 
cenfe,  philadelphicum,  aegvptiacum,  gouani,  *  acre, 
*alpinum,  uniflorum,  gramineum,  camphoratum,  japo¬ 
nicum,  fcandens,  tuberofum,  foetidum,  tricuneatum, 
pinnatum.  Europe,  China,  Africa,  America. 

952.  TussiLAGO,  or  Coltsfoot. 

'  12  fpecies;  viz.  anandria,  dentata,  nutans,  alpina, 
difcolor,  fylveftris,  *  farfara,  japonica,  frigida,  alba, 

*  hybrida,  *petafites.  Europe,  Japan,  Newfoundland, 

Jamaica.  A 

*  T.  ftalks  with  one  flower,  tiled  ;  leaves  fomewhat farfara . 
heart-fhaped,  angular,  finely  toothed. — This  is  the  firft 

plant  that  vegetates  in  marie,  or  limeftone  rubble. 

The  downy  fubftance  on  the  under  furface  of  the  leaves, 
wrapped  in  a  rag,  dipped  in  a  folution  of  faltpetre,  and 
dried  in  the  fun,  makes  the  beft  tinder  ;  the  leaves  are 
the  balls  of  the  Britifli  herb-tobacco.  They  are  fome¬ 
what  auftere,  bitterifh,  and  mucilaginous  to  the  tafte. 

They  were  formerly  much  ufed  in  coughs  and  confump- 
tive  complaints  5  and  perhaps,  not  without  reafon,  for 
Dr  Cullen  has  found  them  to  do  confiderable  fervice  in 
fcrophulous  cafes  :  he  gives  a  deco&ion  of  the  dried 
leaves,  and  finds  it  fucceed  where  fea  water  has  failed. 

And  Fuller  relates  a  cafe  of  a  girl,  with  1 2  fcrophulous 
fores,  who  was  cured  by  drinking  daily  as  much  as  flie 
could,  for  above  four  months,  of  a  deco&ion  of  the  leaves 
made  fo  ftrong  as  to  be  fweetilh  and  glutinous.  Goats 
and  fheep  eat  it.  Cows  are  fond  of  it.  Horfes  and 
fwine  refufe  it.  It  may  be  deftroyed  by  cutting  off  the 
crown  of  the  root  in  March. 

*  T.  panicle  egg-lhaped  ;  female  florets  few. — Its  roots petajites* 
abound  with  a  refinous  matter.  They  have  a  ftrong 

fmell,  and  a  bitterifh  acrid  tafte.  Horfes,  cows,  goats, 
and  flieep  eat  it.  Its  large  leaves  afford  flielter  from 
fhowers  to  poultry  and  other  fmall  animals. 

953.  Senecio,  or  Groundfel ’,  Ragwort. 

59  fpecies  ;  viz.  hieracifolius,  purpureus.,  cernuus, 
perficifolius,  virgatus,  divaricatus,  pfeudo-chyna,  recli- 
natus,  vulgaris,  arabicus,  peucedanifolius,  japonicus, 
triflorus,  aegyptius,  lividus,  trilobus,  *vifcofus,  *  fylva- 
ticus,  nebrodenfis,  glaucus,  varicofus,  haftatus,  pubige- 
rus,  elegans,  fqualidus,  erucifolius,  incanus,  abrotanifo- 
lius,  canadenfis,  diffufus,  *jacobaea,  *  tenuifolius,  au¬ 
reus,  lyratus,  alpinus,  umbel latus,  linifolius,  rofmarini- 
folius,  *  paludofus,  nemorenfL,  *  farracenicus,  fibiricus, 
dorea,  doronicum,  longifolim-,  cruciatus,  juriiperinus, 
byzantinus,  halimifolius,  ilicifolius,  rigidus,  polifolius, 
angulatus,  maritimus,  erofus,  marginatus,  lanatus,  cor- 
difolius,  glaftifolius.  Europe,  Africa,  E.  Indies,  Ja¬ 
pan,  N.  America, 
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vulgaris .  *  S.  leaves  winged,  indented,  embracing  the  item  j 
flowers  fcattered. — -A  ftrong  infufion  of  this  plant  vo¬ 
mits.  The  brni  fed  leaves  are  a  good  application  to 
boils.  The  feeds  are  very  acceptable  to  linnets  and 
goldfinches  when  confined  in  cages.  Cows  art  not 
fond  of  it.  Goats  and  Twine  eat  it.  Horfes  and  flieep 
refufe  it. 

Jacobera.  *  S.  leaves  lyre-fhaped,  almoft  winged  ;  fegments  fine¬ 
ly  jagged  ;  Item  upright.  If  this  plant  is  gathered  be- 
'  fore  the  flowers  open,  and  ufed  frefh,  it  dyes  wool  of  a 
full  green,  but  the  colour  is  apt  to  fade.  If  woollen 
cloth  is  boiled  in  alum  water,  and  then  in  a  deco&ion 
of  the  flowers,  it  takes  a  beautiful  deep  yellow.  Horfes 
and  flieep  refufe  it.  Cows  are  not  fond  of  it.  Horfes 
and  cows,  however,  eat  it  when  young. 

9^4,  Aster,  or  Starwort . 

38  fpecies*,  viz.  taxitolius,  reflexus,  crinitus,  fruticu- 
lofus,  tenellus,  alpmus,  fibiricus,  *  tripolium,  amellus, 
divaricatus,  hifiopifolius,  dumofus,  ericoides,  tenuifolius, 
linariifolius,  linifolius,  acris,  concolor,  rigidus,  novse- 
anglice,  undulatus,  grandiflorus,  cordifolius,  puniceus, 
annuus,  vernus,  indicus,  laevis,  mutabilis,  tradefcariti, 
novi-belgii,  tardiflorus,  mifer,  macropbyllus,  chinenfis, 
tataricus,  hifpidus,  fcaber.  Europe,  Cape,  N.  Alia, 
America. 

tripolium .  *  A.  leaves  ftrap-fpear-fhaped,  flefhy,  fmooth,  3-fibred  j 
calyx  fcales  blunt,  fomewhat  membranaceous. — Goats 
and  horfes  eat  this  fpecies.  Cows  and  fwine  refufe  it. 
Sheep  are  not  fond  of  it. 

955.  Solidago,  or  Golden  Rod . 

14  fpecies  ;  viz.  fempervirens,  canadenfis,  altiflima, 
lateriflora,  bicolor,  lanceolata,  csefia,  mexicana,  flexi- 
caulis,  latifolia,  *  virgaurea,  minuta,  rigida,  novebora- 
cenfis.  Europe,  N.  America. 

virgaurea.*  S.  Item  Terpentine,  branched  ;  leaves  moftly  fitting  \ 
flowers  in  crowded  panicles.—' This  plant  is  found  wild 
on  heaths  and  in  woods,  producing  fpikes  of  yellow 
flowers  in  Auguft.  The  leaves  have  a  moderately  af- 
tringent  bitter  tafte  ;  and  hence  prove  ferviceable  m 
debility  and  laxity  of  the  vifcera,  and  diforders  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  that  caufe. 

957.  Cineraria,  or  Sky-flower. 

26  fpecies ;  viz.  geifolia,  cymbalarirolia,  fibirica, 
glauca,  fonchifolia,  cordi folia,  crifpa,  *  integrifolia, 
longifolia,  *paluftris,  aurea,  maritima,  canadenfis,  ca- 
pillacea,  linifolia,  purpurata,  amelloides,  americana,  ala- 
ta,  elongata,  cacalioides,  denticulata,  perfoliata,  lineata, 
haftifolia,  japonica.  Europe,  Africa,  N.  America,  Ja¬ 
maica. 

956.  Inula,  or  Elecampane . 

29  fpecies  j  viz.  *helenium,  odora,  fuaveolens,  odo- 
rus-chrifti,  britannica,  *dyfenteriea,  undulata,  indica, 
pulicaria,  arabica,  fpiraeifolia,  fquarrofa,  bubonium,  fa- 
licina,  hirta,  mariana,  germanica,  japonica,  dubi3,  enfi- 
folia,  crithmifolia,  provincialis,  montana,  seftuans,  bi- 
frons,  coerulea,  aromatica,  pini folia,  foetida.  Europe, 
Cape,  E.  Indies,  N.  America. 

\ftefenium.  *  I*  leaves  embracing  the  fiem,  egg-fhaped,  wrinkled, 
cottony  underneath  ;  fcales  of  the  calyx  egg-fhaped. — 
This  Is  a  large  downy  plant,  fometimes  found  wild  in 
moift  rich  foils.  The  elecampane,  or  root,  efpecially 
when  dry,  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  fmell ;  its  tafte  on 
firft  chewing,  is  glutinous,  and  as  it  were  fomewhat  ran- 
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cid  •,  in  a  little  time  it  difeovers  an  aromatic  bitternefs, 
which  by  degrees  becomes  confiderably  acrid  and  pun¬ 
gent.  Elecampane  root  poflefies  the  general  virtues  of 
alexipharmacs  ;  it  is  principally  recommended  for  pro¬ 
moting  eXpedloration  in  humoral  afthmas  and  coughs  ; 
liberally  taken,  it  is  faid  to  excite  urine,  and  loofen 
the  belly.  In  fome  parts  of  Germany  large  quantities 
of  this  root  are  candied  and  ufed  as  a  ftomachic,  for 
ftrengthening  the  tone  of  the  vifcera  in  general,  and  for 
attenuating  tenacious  juices  j  fpirituous  liquors  extradl 
its  virtues  in  greater  perfection  than  watery  ones  :  the 
former  fcarcely  elevate  any  thing  in  diftillation;  with 
the  latter  an  eflential  oil  arifes,  which  concretes  into 
white  flakes ;  this  pofiefles  at  firft  the  flavour  of  the 
elecampane,  but  is  very  apt  to  lofe  it  on  keeping.  An 
extraCl  made  with  water,  poflefies  the  bitternefs  and 
pungency  of  the  root,  but  in  a  lefs  degree  than  one 
made  with  fpirit.  The  root  is  efteemed  a  good  pedlo- 
ral.  Dr  Hill  fays,  he  knows,  from  his  own  experience, 
that  an  infufion  of  the  frefh  root,  fweetened  with  ho¬ 
ney,  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  the  hooping-cough. 

A  decoCtion  of  the  root  cures  fheep  that  have  the  fcab,. 

Horfes  and  goats  eat  it  Cows,  fheep,  and  fwine,  re- 
fnfe  it. 

*  I.  leaves  embracing  the  ftem,  heart-oblong  y  flem  dyfenteri - 
woolly,  forming  a  kind  of  panicle  ;  fcales  of  the  calyx  ca . 
briftle-fliaped. — It  has  a  peculiar  feent,  compared  by 
fome  to  that  of  foap.  The  Ruflian  foldiers  in  the  Per- 
fian  expedition  under  General  Keit  were  much  trou¬ 
bled  with  the  bloody  flux,  which  was  cured  by  the  ufe 
of  this  plant.  Cows  are  not  fond  of  it..  Sheep  and 
goats  refufe  it. 

958.  Arnica,  or  Leopard's  Bane . 

II  fpecies  $  viz.  montana,  pilofelloides,  fcorpioides, 
doronicum,  maritima,  crocea,  ciliata,  japonica,  palma- 
ta,  gerbera,  coronopifolia.  Europe,  Africa,  Japan. 

The  arnica  montana  had  formerly  a  place  in  our 
pharmacopoeias,  under  the  title  of  doronicum  germani - 
cum .  Then,  however,  it  was  little  known  or  ufed  ; 
and  being  juftly  confidered  as  one  of  the  deleterious 
vegetables,  it  was  rejeCled :  but  it  has  again  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  lift  both  of  the  London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  colleges  on  the  authority  of  frefh  obfervations, 
particularly  of  thofe  of  Dr  Collins  of  Vienna,  who  has 
lately  publifhed  a  differtation  on  the  medical  virtues  of 
the  arnica. 

This  plant  grows  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  par¬ 
ticularly  Germany.  It  has  an  acrid  bitter  tafte,  and 
when  bruifed,  emits  a  pungent  odour,  which  excites 
fneezing.  ,  On  this  account  the  country  people  in  fome 
parts  of  Germany  ufe  it  in  fnuflf,  and  fmoke  it  like  to¬ 
bacco.  It  was  formerly  reprefented  as  a  remedy  of 
great  efficacy  againft  effufions  and  fuffufions  of  blood 
from  falls,  bruifes,  and  the  like  ;  and  it  was  then  alfo 
mentioned  as  a  remedy  in  jaundice,  gout,  nephritis, 

&c.  but  in  thefe  affedfions  it  is  now  very  little  if  at  all 
employed. 

Of  late  it  has  been  principally  recommended  in  pa¬ 
ralytic  affedtions,  and  in  cafes  where  a  lofs  or  diminu¬ 
tion  of  fenfe  arifes  from  an  affedlion  of  the  nerves,  as 
in  inftances  of  amaurofis.  In  thofe  it  has  chiefly  been 
employed  under  the  form  of  infufion.  From  a  dram 
to  half  an  ounce  of  the  flowers  has  been  diredled  to  be 
infufed  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  taken  in  differ¬ 
ent 
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ent  dofes  in  the  courfe  of  the  day  ;  fometimes  it  produ¬ 
ces  vomiting,  fometimes  fweatlng,  fometimes  diurefis  : 
but  frequently  its  ufe  is  attended  with  no  fenfible  ope¬ 
ration,  unit  fs  it  can  be  confidered  as  fiich,  that  in  Tome 
cafes  of  paralyfis,  the  cure  is  faid  to  be  preceded  by  a 
peculiar  prickling,  and  by  fhooting  pains  in  the  affect¬ 
ed  parts. 

»  B  elides  being  employed  in  paralytic  affeCtions,  it  has 

alfo  been  of  late  reprefented  as  a  very  powerful  anti- 
fpafmodic  3  and  it  is  faid  to  have  been  fuccefsfully  em¬ 
ployed  in  fevers,  particularly  thofe  of  the  intermittent 
kind,  and  likewife  in  cafes  of  gangrene.  In  thofe  dif- 
eafes  it  has  been  faid  to  prove  as  efficacious  as  the  Peru¬ 
vian  bark,  when  employed  under  the  form  of  a  pretty 
flrong  decoCtion,  taken  in  fmall  doles  frequently  re¬ 
peated,  or  under  the  form  of  an  eleCtuary  with  honey. 

But  thefe  alleged  virtues  of  the  arnica  have  not 
been  confirmed  by  any  trials  made  in  Britain,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  its 
real  influence  fl ill  remains  to  be  determined  by  future 
cbfervations.  It  is,  however,  one  of  thofe  aClive  fub- 
Itances  from  which  fomething  may  be  expected. 

959*  Doronicum,  or  Leopard's  Bane. 

Three  fpecies ;  viz.  *  pardalianches,  plantagineum, 
bellidiaftrum.  Europe,  N.  Amer. 

960.  Perdicium. 

Five  fpecies  ;  viz.  femiflofculare,  radiale,  brafilienfe, 
magellanicum,  tomentofum.  Cape,  Japan,  Jamaica, 
S.  America. 

1421.  Mutisia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  clematis.  New  Granada. 

961.  Helenium,  or  Bafe  Sun-flower . 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  autumnale.  N.  Amer. 

962.  BelliS,  or  Daify . 

Two  fpecies  3  viz.  *  perennis,  annua.  Europe* 
perennis .  *  B.  (talk  naked. — The  leaves  are  (lightly  acrid.  The 
roots  have  a  penetrating  pungency.  No  attention  is 
paid  to  it,  except  what  it  claims  from  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers.  The  flowers  clofe  at  night.  Horfes,  fheep, 
and  cow's  refufe  it. 

1322.  Bellium,  or  Bafe  Daify. 

Two  fpecies  3  viz.  bellidioides,  minutum.  Levant, 
India. 

964.  Tagetes,  or  African  Marygold. 

Three  fpecies  3  viz.  patula,  erefta,  minuta.  Mex. 

Chili. 

963.  Leysera. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  gnaphalodes,  callicornia,  pale- 
acea.  Cape,  California,  Carolina. 

974.  Zinnia. 

Two  fpecies  3  viz.  pauciflora,  multiflora.  N.  Ame¬ 
rica,  Peru. 

965.  Pectis. 

Three  fpecies  3  viz.  ciliaris,  pundlata,  linifolia.  A- 
merica. 

966.  Chrysanthemum,  or  Corn  Marygold. 

24  fpecies  ;  viz.  frutefcens,  ferotinum,  atratum,  al- 
pinum,  *  leucanthemum,  montanum,  graminifolium, 
monfpelienfe,  balfamita,  *  inodorum,  achillyea,  corym- 
bofum,  indicum,  pinnatifidum,  ar&icum,  peflinatum, 
*fegetum,  myconis,  italicum,  millefoliatum,bipinnaturo, 
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coronarium,  flofculofum,  japcnicum.  Europe,  India, 

Africa,  N.  Amer. 

*  C.  leaves  embracing  the  ftem,  eblong,  ferrated  up  +  leu  c  a  nth, 
wards,  toothed  at  the  bafe. — The  young  leaves  may  hzmumt 
eaten  in  falads.  Horfes  and  goats  eat  it.  Cows  and 

(wine  refufe  it. 

*  C.  leaves  embracing  the  flem,  jagged  upwards, fegetum. 
tooth -ferrated  towards  the  bafe. — This  fpecies  was  im¬ 
ported  into  Sweden  along  with  corn  from  Jutland  about 

the  end  of  the  laft  century.  In  Denmark  there  is  a 
law  to  oblige  the  farmers  to  root  it  up  from  their  coin 
fields.  It  may  be  deftroyed  by  dunging  the  ground  in 
autumn,  followed  by  a  fummer  fallow,  and  harrowing 
the  land  about  five  days  after  fowing  the  grain.  Its 
yellow  flowers,  however,  which  follow  the  fun  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner,  give  a  very  remarkable  bril¬ 
liancy  to  the  fields  in  tillage,  and  pleafe  the  eye  of  the 
pafling  traveller. — A  large  quantity  which  grew  on 
fome  arable  land,  was  cut  when  in  flower,  dried  and 
eaten  by  horfes  as  a  fubflitute  for  hay.^  It  is  uled  by 
the  Germans  for  dyeing  yellowr. 

967.  Matricaria,  or  Feverfew. 

Six  fpecies  3  viz.  *  parthenium,  *  maritima,  fuaveo- 
lens,  *  chamomilla,  argentea,  afleroides,  Europe, 

Cura^oa,  S.  Amer. 

*  M.  leaves  compound,  flat  5  leafets  egg-fhaped,  cut ; partly 
fruitflalks  branched. — The  whole  plant  has  a  flrong nium. 
fmell  and  a  bitter  tafte,  and  yields  an  effential  oil  by 

dill  illation.  A  horfe  refufed  it. 

*  M.  receptacle  conical,  rays  expanding  3  calyx  fcales chama* 
equal  at  the  edge. — Its  properties  refemble  thofe  of  mil/a. 
anthemis  itcbilis.  The  Finlanders  ufe  an  infufion  of  it 

in  confumptive  cafes.  Cows,  goats,  and  fheep  eat  it. 

Horfes  are  not  fond  of  it.  Swine  refufe  it. 

1420.  Unxia, 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  camphorata.  Surinam. 

968.  Cotula,  or  May-weed. 

13  fpecies;  viz.  anthemuides,  aurea,  ftri&a,  corono- 
pi folia,  umbellata,  quinqueloba,  vifcofa,  turbinata,  ta- 
nacetifolia,  verbefina,  capenfis,  pilulifera,  fervicea.  S. 

Eur.  Barb.  Cape,  Jam. 

969.  Anacyclus. 

Four  fpecies  3  viz.  creticus,  orientalis,  aureus,  Valen¬ 
tinus.  Europe. 

970.  Anthemis,  or  Chamomile. 

18  fpecies;  viz.  cota,  altiflima,  *  maritima,  tomen- 
tofa,  mixta,  alpina,  cilia,  *  nobilis,  *  arvenfis,  auftri- 
aca,  *  cotula,  pyrethrum,  valentina,  repanda,  triner- 
via,  americana,  *  tinfloria,  arabica.  Europe,  Africa, 

N.  America. 

*  A.  receptacle  conical  3  chaflf  briflle-fhaped  5  feeds  cotula. 
naked. — Toads  are  faid  to  be  fond  of  this  plant.  It  is 

Very  ungrateful  and  difpleafing  to  bees.  Goats  and 
fheep  are  not  fond  of  it.  Horfes,  cows,  and  fwine  re¬ 
fufe  it.  It  frequently  blifters  the  fkin  of  reapers,  and  of 
children  who  happen  to  gather  it.  The  heads  rubbed 
between  the  fingers  fmell  intolerably  difagreeable. 

*  A.  leaves  winged  compound,  ftrap-lhaped,  acute, nobilis* 
fomewhat  woolly. — The  leaves  and  flowers  have  a  flrong 

not  ungrateful  fmell,  and  a  bitter  naufeous  tafte.  They 
afford  an  effential  oil.  An  infufion  of  the  flowers  is  of¬ 
ten  ufed  as  a  ftomachic,  and  as  an  antifpafmodic.  In 
large  quantities  it  excites  vomiting.  The  powdered 

flowers 
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owers  In  large  dofes  have  cured  agues,  even  when  the 
bark  had  failed.  Both  the  leaves  and  flowers  poflefs 
very  confiderable  antifeptic  properties,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  ufed  in  antifeptic  fomentations  and  poultices. 
From  their  antifpafmodic  powers  they  are  frequently 
found  to  relieve  pain,  either  applied  externally  or  ta¬ 
ken  internally.  Ray  recommends  the  flowers  in  calcu¬ 
lous  cafes. 

( tnBoria .  *  A.  leaves  doubly  winged,  ferrated,  cottony  under¬ 
neath  ;  (tern  fupporting  a  corymbus. — The  flowers  af¬ 
ford  a  remarkably  clean  and  good  yellow  dye.  The 
flowers  of  the  chryianthemum  fegetum  refemble  them 
much  in  appearance,  but  experience  proves  they  can¬ 
not  be  fubftituted  in  their  place.  Horfes  and  goats 
eat  it.  Sheep  are  not  fond  of  it.  Cows  and  fwine  re- 
fufe  it. 

971.  Achillea,  or  Milfoil ,  Yarrow . 

21  fpecies ;  viz.  fantolina,  ageratum,  falcata,  to- 
mentofa,  pubefcens,  abrotanifolia,  bipinnata,  aegyptiaca, 
macrophylla,  impatiens,  clavennce,  *  ptarmica,  alpina, 
atrata,  mofchata,  nana,  magna,  *  millefolium,  nobilis, 
odorata,  cretica.  Europe,  Africa. 
ptarmica .  *  A*  leaves  flrap  fpear-fliaped,  embracing  the  ftem, 
finely  ferrated. — The  roots  have  a  hot  biting,  tafie. 
The  young  tops  are  (harp  and  pleafant  in  fpring  falads. 
The  powdered  leaves  excite  fneezing.  Horfes,  cows, 
flieep,  goats,  and  fwine  eat  it. 

tnillefo -  *  A.  leaves  doubly  winged*,  fegments  of  the  wings 

Hum*  ftrap-fliaped,  toothed. — The  flowers  of  this  plant  yield 
an  eflential  oil.  The  leaves  are  celebrated  by  the  ma¬ 
teria  medica  writers  for  a  variety  of  purpofes,  but  they 
are  little  attended  to  at  prefen t.  Sheep  and  fwine  re- 
fufe  it.  Horfes,  cows,  and  goats  are  not  fond  of  it. 

972.  Tridax,  or  Trailing  S  a  r- wort. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  procumbens.  Vera  Cruz. 

978.  Amellus,  or  Star-flower. 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  lychnites,  umbellatus.  Cape, 
Jamaica,  Carolina. 

1321.  Eclipta. 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  ere&a,  pun&ata,  latifolia,  prof- 
trata.  E.  and  W.  Indies. 

973.  SlGESBECKIA. 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  orientalis,  occidentalis.  India, 
China,  Virginia,  Peru. 

975*  Verbesina,  or  Indian  Hemp-agrimony. 

II  fpecies;  viz.  alata,  chinenfis,  virginica,  lavenia, 
dichotoma,  biflora,  calendulaeea,  nodiflora,  fruticofa, 
gigantea,  bofvallea.-  E.  and  W.  Indies,  China,  North 
America. 

997.  BupHTHALMUM,  or  Ox-eye. 

II  fpecies;  viz.  frutefcens,  arborefcens,  fericeuro, 
fpinofum,  aquaticum,  maritimum,  durum,  falicifolium, 
grandiflorum,  fpeciofifiimum,  helianthoides*  Europe, 
N.  America,  Arabia,  Jamaica. 

Order  HI.  POLYGAMI A  FRUSTRANEA. 

979.  Helianthus,  or  Sunflower. 

13  fpecies;  viz.  annuus,  indicus,  multiflorus,  tube- 
rofus,  decapetalus,  frondofus,  ftrumofus,  giganteus,  al- 
tiflimus,  laevis,  anguftifolius,  divaricatus,  atrorubens. 
America. 


ANY. 

980.  RudBECKIA,  or  Dwarf  Sunflower. 

Six  fpecies  ;  viz.  laciniata,  triloba,  hirta,  purpurea, 
oppofitifolia,  anguftifolia.  N.  America. 

981.  Coreopsis,  or  Tick  feed  Sunflower. 

12  ipecies ;  viz.  verticillata,  coronata,  leucantha, 
chryfantha,  tripteris,  alba,  reptans,  baccata,  auriculata, 
lanceolata,  bidens,  alternifolia.  North  America. 
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983.  OSMITES. 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  bellidiaftrum,  camphorina,  after- 
ifcoides,  calycina.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

Sclerocarpus. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  africanus.  Africa. 

982.  Gorteria. 

12  fpecies;  viz.  perfonata,  rigens,  fquarrofa,  fetofa,„ 
ciliaris,  afteroides,  herbacea,  hifpida,  fpinofa,  cernua, 
uniflora,  barbata.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

1271.  Zoegea. 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  leptaurea,  capenfis.  C.  of  G. 

Hope. 

984.  Centaurea,  or  Blue-bottle ,  Knapweed. 

66  fpecies ;  viz.  crupina,  mofchata,  erucifolia,  lippii, 
alpina,  centaureum,  purygia,  capillata,  uniflora,  li-v 
nifolia,  pe&inata,  *  nigra,  pullata,  montana,  *  cya- 
nus,  paniculata,  fpinofa,  ragufina,  cineraria,  argentea, 
fibirica,  fempervirens,  *  fcabiofa,  tatarica,  ftoebe,  a- 
caulis,  orientalis,  behen,  repens,  jacea,  amara,  alba, 
fplendens,  rhapontica,  babylonica,  glaftifolia,  conifera, 
fonchifolia,  feridis,  romana,  fphaerocephala,  ifnardi,. 
napifolia,  afpera,  benedi&a,  eriophora,  aegyptiaca, 

*  calcitrapa,  calcitrapoides,  *  folftitialis,  melitenfis, 
ficula,  centauroides,  collina,  rupeftris,  verutum,  fal- 
mantica,  cichoracea,  muricata,  peregrina,  radiata, 
nudicaulis,  crocodilium,  pumila,  tingitana,  gala&ites., 

Europe,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Perfia. 

*  C.  calyx  (bales  ferrated;  leaves  flrap-fliaped,  very  cyanus*,, 
entire  ;  the  lower  ones  toothed. — The  exprefied  juice 

of  the  petals  is  a  good  blue  ink  ;  it  (tains  linen  of  a 
beautiful  blue,  but  the  colour  is  not  permanent  in  the 
mode  it  has  hitherto  been  applied.  Mr  Boyle  fays, 
the  juice  of  the  central  florets,  with  the  addition  of  a 
very  fmall  quantity  of  alum,  makes  a  lading  tranfpa- 
rent  blue,  not  inferior  to  ultramarine.  Cows,  goats, 
and  flieep  eat  it.  Horfes  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

The  centaurea  centaurium  is  a  large  plant  cultivated 
in  gardens.  The  root  has  a  rough,  fomewhat  acrid 
tafie,  and  abounds  with  a  red  vifcid  juice  ;  its  rough 
tafie  has  gained  it  fome  efteem  as  an  aftringent  ;  its  acri¬ 
mony  as  an  aperient ;  and  its  glutinous  quality  as  a  vul¬ 
nerary.  The  prefent  pra&ice  takes  little  notice  of  it 
with  any  intention. 

The  centaurea  benedi&a  is  an  annual  plant  cultivated 
in  gardens;  it  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  perfe&s 
its  feeds  in  the  autumn.  The  herb  fhould  be  gathered 
when  in  flower,  dried  in  the  fhade,  and  kept  in  a  very 
dry  airy  place,  to  prevent  its  rotting  or  growing  moul¬ 
dy,  which  it  is  very  apt  to  do.  The  leaves  have  a 
penetrating  bitter  tafie,  not  very  ftrong  or  durable,  ac¬ 
companied  with  an  ungrateful  flavour,  which  they  are  in 
a  great  meafure  freed  from  by  keeping.  Water  extra&s, 
in  a  little  time,  even  without  heat,  the  lighter  and  more 
grateful  parts  of  this  plant ;  if  the  digeflion  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  fome  hours,  the  difagreeable  parts  are  takers 

upy 
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up  *,  a  ftrong  decodHon  is  very  naufeous  and  offenfive 
to  the  ftomach;  Redlified  fpirit  gains  a  very  pleafant 
bitter  tafte,  which  remains  uninjured  in  the  extra#. 

The  virtues  of  this  plant  feem  to  be  little  known  in 
the  prefent  practice.  The  naufeous  decodtion  is  fome- 
times  ufed  to  provoke  vomiting,  and  a  ftrong  infufion 
to  promote  the  operation  of  other  emetics.  But  this 
elegant  bitter,  when  freed  from  the  offenfive  parts  of 
the  herb,  may  be  a'dvantageoufly  applied  to  other  pur- 
pofes.  Excellent  effedls  have  frequently  been  ex¬ 
perienced  from  an  infufion  of  this  plant,  in  lofs  of  appe¬ 
tite,  where  the  ftomach  was  injured  by  irregularities. 
A  ftronger  iufufion  made  in  cold  or  warm  water,  if 
drank  freely,  and  the  patient  kept  warm,  occafions  a 
plentiful  fweat,  and  promotes  all  the  fecretions  in  ge¬ 
neral. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  alfo  confiderably  bitter, 
and  have  been  fometimes  ufed  with  the  fame  intentions 
as  the  leaves. 

Order  IV.  POLYGAMIA  NECESSARIA. 
985.  Milleria. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  quinqueflora,  biflora.  Panama, 
Vera  Cruz. 

1323.  Baltimora. 

One  fpecies  \  viz.  redla.  Maryland,  Virginia. 

986.  SlLPHIUM,  or  Bafe  Chryfanihemum . 

Eight  fpecies ;  viz.  laciniatum,  terebinthinaceum, 

perfoliatum,  connatum,  afterifcus,  folidaginoides,  tri- 
foliatum,  trilobatum.  N.  America. 

987.  Polymnia,  or  Dwarf  Sun-flower. 

Seven  fpecies  *,  viz.  canadenlis,  carnofa,  uvedalia,  te- 

tragonotheca,  abyflinica,  fpinofa,  wedelia.  Africa, 
Canada,  Virginia. 

988.  Chrysogonum. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  virginianum.  Virginia. 

989.  Melampodium. 

Two  fpecies  \  viz.  americanum,  auftrale,  Jamaica, 
St  Domingo,  S.  America. 

990.  Calendula,  or  Marygold. 

Nine  fpecies ;  viz.  *arvenfis,  fandta,  ofRcinalis,  plu- 
vialis,  hybrida,  nudicaulis,  graminifolia,  fruticofa,  to- 
mentofa.  Europe,  Cape. 

1 nrvenjts,  *  C.  feeds  boat-fliaped,  prickly,  turned  inwards  ;  the 
innermoft  crowded  together,  the  outermofi;  upright, 
furniihed  with  a  tail. — This  is  a  very  common  plant 
in  the  corn  fields,  and  in  the  vineyards  in  Portugal  $ 
and  is  ufed  as  food  for  milch  cows.  It  is  found  in 
England  near  Falmouth,  to  which  place  it  has  pro¬ 
bably  been  imported  from  Portugal,  in  confequence  of 
the  frequent  communication  by  the  packets  and  other- 
wife.  The  milk  yielded  by  the  cows  which  are  fed 
upon  it  is  very  good. 

The  herb  of  the  calendula  officinalis  is  common  in 
*  gardens,  where  it  is  found  in  flower  greateft  part  of 

the  fummer.  Marygold  flowers  are  fuppofed  to  be  a- 
perient  and  attenuating,  and  alfo  cardiac,  alexiphar- 
mac,  and  fudorific;  they  have  been  principally  cele¬ 
brated  in  uterine  obftrudiions,  in  the  jaundice,  and  for 
throwing  out  the  fmallpox.  Their  fenfible  qualities 
give  little  foundation  for  thefe  virtues  )  they  have  fcarce- 
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ly  any  tafte  and  no  confiderable  fmell.  The  leaves  of 
the  plant  difcover  a  vifcid  fweetifhnefs,  accompanied 
with  a  more  durable  faponaceous  pungency  and  warmth  : 
thefe  feem  capable  of  anfwering  fome  ufeful  purpofes 
as  a  ftimulating  and  aperient  medicine ;  but  at  prefent 
they  are  fo  little  employed  in  Britain,  that  they  have 
now  no  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias,  and  they  are 
alfo  rejedled  from  feveral  of  the  lateft  and  bell  foreign 
ones. 

991.  Arctotis. 

12  fpecies  5  viz.  calendulacea,  hypochondriaca,  trif- 
tis,  corufcans,  fuperba,  ferrata,  tenuifolia,  plantaginea, 
anguftifolia,  afpera,  paradoxa,  dentata,  anthemoides, 
tenuifolia,  acaulis.  Cape,  Carolina. 

992  Osteospermum,  or  Hard-feeded  Chrijfanthemum. 

15  fpecies  $  viz.  fpinofum,  pifiierum,  moniliferum, 
ilicifolium,  ciliatum,  junceum,  triquetrum,  corymbofa, 
imbricatum,  herbaceum,  niveum,  perfoliata,  polyga- 
loides,  calendulaceum,  ardlotoides.  Cape,  E.  Indies. 

993.  Othonna,  or  African  Rag-wort. 

26  fpecies  j  viz.  bulbofa,  tagetes,  trifida,  pedtinata, 
abrotanifolia,  athanafise,  ciliata,  pinnata,  trifurcata, 
munita,  coronopifolia,  cheirifolia,  craflifolia,  parviflora, 
tenuiflima,Jinifolia,  digitata,  lingua,  lateriflora,  hetero- 
phylla,  cacalioides,  ericoides,  capillaris,  virginea,  fru- 
tefcens,  arborefcens.  Africa. 

1324.  Hippia,  or  Shrubby  Tanfy. 

Three  fpecies  \  viz.  integrifolia,  minuta,  frutefcens. 

Cape,  E.  Indies,  America. 

994.  Eriocephalus. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  africanus,  racemofus.  C.  of  G. 

Hope. 

995.  Filago,  or  Cotton ,  or  Cud-weed. 

Seven  fpecies  \  viz.  acaulis,  *  germanica,  pyrami- 
data,  *  montana,  *  gallica,  arvenfis,  leontopodium. 

Europe. 

999.  Micropus,  or  Bafe  Cud-weed. 

Two  fpecies  *,  viz.  fupinus,  eredtus.  Spain,  Portu¬ 
gal,  Italy,  Levant. 

Order  V.  POLYGAMIA  SEGREGATA. 

99  7*  ElephantopuS,  or  Elephants  foot. 

Two  fpecies  \  viz.  fcaber,  tomentofus.  E.  and  W* 

Indies. 

1325.  Oedera. 

Two  fpecies  \  viz.  prolifera,  aliena.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

998.  SPHiERANTHUS,  or  Globeflower. 

Three  fpecies  \  viz.  indicus,  africanus,  chinenfis.  E. 

Indies,  China. 

999.  Echinops,  or  Globe-tliiflle . 

Four  fpecies ;  viz.  fphaerocephalus,  fpinofus,  ritro, 
ftrigofus.  Siberia,  Auftria,  France,  Spain,  Italy. 

1000.  Gundelia. 

One  fpecies  j  viz.  tournefortii.  Syria,  Aleppo,  Amer. 

1422.  JuNGIA. , 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  ferruginea.  S.  America. 

1 00 1.  StOEBE,  or  Bafe  Ethiopian  Elychrifutn. 

Nine  fpecies  ;  viz.  cethiopica,  erieoides,  proftrata, 

gnaphaloides, 
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gnaphaloides,  gomphrenoide?,  fcabra,  reflexa,  rbino- 
cerotis,  difticha.  C.  of  G.  Hope, 

Order  VI.  MONOGAMIA, 

1003.  Seriphium. 

Four  fpeeies  ;  viz.  cinereum,  plumofum,  fufcum,  am- 
biguum.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

1002.  Strumpfia. 

One  fpeeies  j  viz.  maritima.  America. 

1004.  CoRYMBIUM. 

Four  fpeeies ;  \\z.  fcabrutn,  glabrum,  filiforme,  vil- 
lofum.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

1005.  Jasione,  or  Sheep's  Scabious . 

Two  fpeeies \  viz.  *  montana,  perennis.  Eur.  Cape. 

1006.  Lobelia,  or  Cardinal-flower. 

42  fpeeies  viz.  fimplex,  pinifolia,  *  dortmanna,  tupa, 
anceps,  kalmii,  paniculata,  grandis,  cornuta,  phyteu- 
ma,  columneae,  bellidiflora,  bulbofa,  triquetra,  longi- 
flora,  tomentofa,  fecunda,  patula,  aflurgens,  cardinalis, 
laevigata,  ferruginea,  debilis,  fiphilitica,  furinamenfis, 
inflata,  cliifortiana,  urens,  minut^,  volubilis,  bulbofa, 
laurentia,  erinus,  erinoides,  zeylanica,  lutea,  hirfuta, 
coronopifolia,  comofa,  tenella,  deprefia.  Cape,  E.  and 
W.  Indies,  America. 

The  lobelia  fiphilitica  grows  in  moift  places  in  Virgi¬ 
nia,  and  bears  our  winters.  It  is  perennial,  has  an 
ere<ft  ftalk  three  or  four  feet  high,  blue  flowers,  a  mil¬ 
ky  juice,  and  a  rank  fmell.  The  root  confifts  of  white 
fibres  about  two  inches  long ;  refembles  tobacco  in 
tafte,  which  remains  on  the  tongue,  and  is  apt  to  ex¬ 
cite  vomiting.  It  is  ufed  by  the  North  American  In¬ 
dians  as  a  fpecific  in  the  venereal  difeafe.  The  form 
is  that  of  deco&ion  ;  the  dofe  of  which  is  ordered  to 
be  gradually  increafed,  till  it  bring  on  very  confider- 
able  purgings,  then  to  be  intermitted  for  a  little,  and 
again  ufed  in  a  more  moderate  degree  till  the  cure  be 
completed.  The  ulcers  are  alfo  wafhed  with  the  de- 
co£lion,  and  the  Indians  are  faid  to  fprkikle  them  with 
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the  powder  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  fpruce  tree.  The 
fame  ftridlnefs  of  regimen  is  ordered  as  during  a  fali- 
vation  or  mercurial  courfe.  The  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  this  article,  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  been 
confirmed  either  in  Britain  or  by  the  practitioners  in 
Virginia  5  for  there,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  re- 
courfe  is  almoft  univerfally  had  to  the  ufe  of  mercury  j 
and  it  is  probably  from  this  reafon  that  the  London 
college  have  not  received  it  into  their  lift.  It,  how¬ 
ever,  feems  to  be  an  article,  which,  in  fome  cafes  at 
leaft,  deferves  a  trial. 

1007.  Viola,  or  Violet . 

28  fpeeies  *,  viz.  palmata,  pedata,  pinnata,  lanceo¬ 
late,  primulifolia,  *  hirta,  *  paluftris,  *  odorata,  *  ca- 
nina,  montana,  cenifia,  canadenfis,  mirabilis,  biflora, 
uniflora,  dtcumbens,  *  tricolor,  *  grandiflora,  calcara- 
ta,  cornuta,  arborefeens,  enneafperma,  fuffruticofa,  cal¬ 
ceolaria,  oppofitifolia,  hybanthus,  ipecacuanha,  dian- 
dra.  Alps,  Pyrenees,  Cape,  America. 

The  viola  odorata  is  often  found  wild  in  hedges  and 
fhady  places,  and  flowers  in  March  :  the  (hops  are  ge¬ 
nerally  fupplied  from  gardens.  In  our  markets  we 
meet  with  the  flowers  of  different  fpeeies  }  rhefe  may 
be  diftinguifbed  from  the  others  by  their  being  large, 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  of  no  fmell.  The  offici¬ 
nal  flowers  have  a  very  pleafant  fmell,  and  a  deep  pur- 
plifh  blue  colour,  denominated  from  them  violet .  They 
impart  their  colour  and  flavour  to  aqueous  liquors  :  A 
fyrup  made  from  this  infufion  has  long  maintained  a 
place  in  the  (hops,  and  proves  an  agreeable  and  ufeful 
laxative  for  children. 

1008.  IMPATIENS,  or  Balfam ,  Balfamine . 

Seven  fpeeies  5  vjz.  chinenfis,  latifolia,  oppofitifolia, 
cornuta,  balfamina,  triflora,  noli-tangere.  Europe, 
N.  America,  E.  Indies,  China, 

In  the  clafls  Syngenefia  are 

11 5  Genera,  including  1252  Species,  of  which  113 
are  found  in  Britain. 


CLASSIS  XX. 

GYNANDRIA  00* 

Ordo  I.  DIANDRIA. 

*  1009.  Orchis.  Ne&arium  cornicplatura, 

*  1010.  Satyrium.  Ne£h  ferotiforme. 

*  1011.  Ophrys.  Ne£h  fubcarinatum. 
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CLASS  XX. 

GYNANDRIA. 


Orber  I.  DIANDRIA 

*  O.  Ne&ary  horned. 

*  S.  Ne£l.  purfe-fhaped. 

*  O.  Ne£V.  nearly  keel-fhaped. 

Kk 


(k)  This  clafs  is  diftinguilhed  .from  the  others  by  the  fituation  of  the  ftamens'  (male  parts  of  the  flower)  up¬ 
on  the  piftils  (female  parts).  The  ftamens  are  either  placed  upon  the  ftyle  itfelf,  or  upon  the  receptacle,  which 
in  that  cafe  is  lengthened  into  the  appearance  of  the  ftyle  which  fupports.the;  piftil  with  the  .ftamens,  and  forms 
a  part  of  the  piftil.  The  orders  are  determined  by  the  number  of  ftamens. 


Gynandria 
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*  1012.  Serapias.  Ned.  ovatum,  fubtus  gibbum. 
ioi >  Limodorum.  Ned.  pediccllatum. 

*  1015.  Cypripedium.  Ned.  inflato-ventricofum. 

1016.  Epidendrum.  Ned.  turbinatum. 

1014.  Arethusa.  Ned.  connatum,  cum  corolla 
ringente. 

1272.  Gunnera.  Digyna.  Amenti  cal.  o.  Cor. 
O.  Sem.  1. 

1423.  Disa.  Spatha  i-valvis.  Petala  3  ,  tertium 
minus,  bipartitum,  bafi  gibbofum. 

1424.  FoRSTERA.  Cal.  duplex  j  exterior  inferus, 
3-phyllus  j  interior  fuperus,  6-fidus.  Cor.  tubulofa. 

Ordo  II.  TRIANDRIA. 

1017.  Sisyrinchium.  Monogyna.  Cal.  o.  Cor. 
6-petala,  plana.  Stigmata  3.  Capf.  3-locularis,  in¬ 
fers. 

1018.  Ferraria.  Monogyna.  Cal.  o.  Cor.  6- 
petala,  crifpa.  Stigma  cucullatum.  Capf.  3,-locularis, 
infera. 

1326.  Salacia.’  Monogyna.  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor. 
5-petala.  Antherae  germini  infidentes. 

1273.  Stilago.  Monogyna.  Cal.  i-pbyllus.  Cor*. 
0.  Bacca. 

Ordo  III.  TETRANDRIA. 

1019.  Nepenthes.  Monogyna.  Cal.  4-partitus. 
Cor.  nulla.  Capf.  4-locularis. 

Ordo  IV.  PENTANDRIA, 

1327.  Gluta.  Monogyna.  Cal.  i-phyllus.  Cor. 
5- petala.  Germen  columnae,  corollae  adglutinatae,  in- 
fide  ns. 

1020.  Ayenia.  Monogyna.  Cal.,  5-phyllus.  Cor. 
5-petala.  Capf.  5-cocca. 

102 r.  Passiflora.  Trigyna.  Cal.  5-partitus. 

Cor.  5-petala.  Bacca  pedicellata. 


ANY. 

*  S.  Ned.  oval,  bulged  beneath. 

L.  Ned.  on  a  pedicle. 

*  C.  Ned.  inflate-bellied. 

E.  Ned.  turban- (haped. 

A.  Ned.  united  at  the  bafe,  with  a  gaping  cor.. 

*G.  Two  piftils.  Catkin  no  cal.  No  cor.  One 
feed. 

D.  Sheath  i-valved.  Three  petals  j  the  third  lefs, 
bipartite,  bulged  at  the  bafe. 

F.  Cal.  double,  the  outer  inferior,  3-leaved  j  the  in¬ 
ner  fuperior,  6-cleft.  Cor.  tubular. 

Order  II.  TRIANDRIA. 

S.  No  cal.  Cor.  6-petaled,  flat..  Stigmas  3. 
Capf.  3-celled,  inferior. 

F.  One  piftil.  No  cal.  Cor.  6-petaled,  crifp. 
Stigm.  cone-fhaped.  Capf.  5-celled,  inferior. 

S.  One  piftil.  Cal.  5-parted.  Cor.  5-petaled.  An¬ 
thers  fitting  on  the  germen. 

S.  One  piftil.  Cal.  i-leafed.  No  cor.  Berry. 

Order  III.  TETRANDRIA. 

N.  One  piftil.  Cal.  4-parted.  No  cor.  Capf.  4- 
celled. 

Order  IV.  PENTANDRIA. 

G.  One  pift.  Cal.  1 -leafed.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Germ, 
fixed  to  a  pillar  attached  to  the  cor. 

A.  One  pift.  Cal.  5-leaved.  Cor.  5- pet.  Capf. 
5-celled. 

P.  Three  pift.  Cal.  5-parted.  Cor.  5-petaled0> 
Berry  pedicled.. 


Ordo  V.  HEXANDRIA. 

*  1022.  Aristolochia.  Hexagyna.  Cal.  nullus. 
Cor.  i-petala.  Capf.  6-locularis. 

Cui Jimilisy  Cle&me * 

Ordo  VI.  OCTANDRIA. 

1425.  Scopolia.  Cal.  2-phyllus,  multiflorus.  Cor. 
4-fida.  Antherae  connatae  in  duplici  columns. 

Ordo  VII.  DECANDRIA. 


Order  V.  HEXANDRIA. 

*  A.  Six.  Pift.  No  cal.  Cor.  i-petaled.  Capf.  6- 
celled. 

Order  VI.  OCTANDRIA., 

S/Cal.  2-leaved,  many-flowered.  Cor.  4-clefti  An* 
thers  united  in  a  double  pillar. 

Order  VII.  DECANDRIA. 


1024.  Kleinhovia.  Monogyna.  Cal.  5-phyllus. 
Cor.  5-petala.  Nedarium  ftaminiferum.  Capf.  5- 
cocca. 

1025.  Helicteris.  Monogyna.  Cal.  i-pbyllus. 
Cor.  5-petala.  Capf.  5,  i-loculares,  polyfpermse. 


K.  One  pift.  Cal.  5-leaved.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Ned. 
bearing  the  ftamens.  Capf.  5-celled. 

H.  One  pift*  Cal.  1  -leafed.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Five 
capf.  i-celled,  many-feeded. 


Ordo  VIII.  DODECANDRIA. 

1232.  Cytinus.  Monogynus.  Cal.  4-fidus.  Cor.  0. 
Bacca  8-locularis. 


Order  VIII.  DODECANDRIA. 


C.  One  pift. 
celled. 


Cal.  4-cleft.  No  cor.  Berry  8- 

Ordo 


A 


Gynandria. 
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Ordo  IX.  POLYANDRIA. 


Order  IX.  POLYANDRIA. 


1027.  Xylopia.  Monogyna.  Cal.  i-phyllus.  Cor. 
6-petala.  Drupa  ficca. 

1026.  Grewia.  Monogyna.  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Cor. 
5-petala.  Bacca  locularis. 

1031,  Pothos.  Spatba.  Cal.  nullus.  Cor.  4-pe- 
tala.  Bacca  i-fperma. 

1029.  Dracontium.  Spatha.  Cal.  nullus.  Cor. 
5-petala.  Bacca  polyfperma. 

1030.  Calla.  Spatha.  Cal.  nullus.  Cor.  nulla. 
Stam.  mixta  piftillis. 

*  1028.  Arum.  Spatha.  Cal.  nullus.  Cor.  nulla. 
Stam.  fupra  piftilla. 

1238.  Ambrosinia.  Spatha.  Cal.  nullus.  Cor. 
nulla.  Stamina  alterius  lateris  diffepimenti. 

*  1032.  Zostera.  Folium.  Cal.  nullus.  Cor.  nulla. 
-Sem.  alterna,  nuda. 


X.  One  pift.  Cal.  1  -leaved.  Cor.  6-petaled. 
Drupe  dry.  . 

G.  One  pift.  Cal.  5-leaved.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Ber¬ 
ry  celled. 

P.  Sheath.  No  cal.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Berry  1- 
feeded. 

D.  Sheath.  No  cal.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Berry  ma- 
ny-feeded. 

C.  Sheath.  No  cal.  No  cor.  Stam.  mixed  with 


piftils. 

*  A.  Sheath.  No  cal.  No  cor.  Stam.  above  the 
pi  ft  i  Is. 

A.  Sheath.  No  cal.  No  cor.  Stam.  on  one  fide 
of  a  divifion. 

*  Z.  A  leaf.  No  cal.  No  cor.  Alternate  feeds, 
naked. 


Order  I.  DIANDRIA. 


Viafcula . 


1009.  Orchis,  Orch  or  Butterfly  Flower. 

50  fpecies  5  viz.  bicornis,  biflora,  cornuta,  fpathu- 
lata,  flexuofa,  tripetaloides,  fagittalis.  barbata,  draco- 
nis,  tenella,  fanfta,  fufannae,  ciliaris,  habenaria,  *  bi¬ 
folia,  ornithis,  flexuofa,  cucullata,  globofa,  *pyrami- 
dalis,  coriophora,  cubitalis,  *  morio,  mafcula,  *  u- 
ftulata,  *  militaris,  fufca,  moravica,  papilionacea,  ru¬ 
bra,  pallens,  hifpidula,  fpeciofa,  *  latifolia,  incarnata, 
fambucina,  *  maculata,  odoratiflima,  *  conopfea,  flava, 
frifcefcens,  ftrateumatica,  hyperborea,  *  abortiva,  pfyco- 
des,  fpe&abilis,  filicornis,  tipuloides,  japonica,  falcata. 
Europe,  Cape,  Alia,  W.  Indies. 

*  O.  lip  of  the  neCtary  4-lobed,  finely  fcolloped  ;  horn 
blunt ;  upper  petals  turned  back. — This  fpecies  is  cal¬ 
led  fatyrion ,  or  early  orchis .  It  is  frequent  in  fliady 

places  and  moift  meadows.  Each  plant  has  two  oval 
roots  of  a  whitifh  colour,  a  vifcid  fweetifti  tafte,  and  a 
faint  unpleafant  fmell.  They  abound  with  a  glutinous 
ilimy  juice.  With  regard  to  their  virtues,  like  other 
mucilaginous  vegetables,  they  defend  the  folids  againft 
acrimonious  humours  :  they  have  alfo  been  celebrated, 
though  on  no  good  foundation,  for  analeptic  and  aphro- 
difiac  virtues,  and  frequently  made  ufe  of  with  thefe 
intentions.  Salep,  a  celebrated  reftorative  among  the 
Turks,  is  the  prepared  root  of  plants  of  this  genus.  It 
has  been  fupcefsfully  imitated  by  means  of  the  roots  of 
vqI'J™71^ this  fpecies.  Mr  Moult,  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Percival, 
defcribes  his  method  of  making  falep.  He  obferves, 
that  the  beft  time  to  gather  the  roots,  is  when  the  feedi 
is  formed  and  the  ftalk  going  to  fall,  for  then  the  new 
bulb,  of  which  falep  is  made,  is  arrived  at  its  full  fize. 
The  new  roots  being  feparated  from  the  ftalk,  are  to 
be  walked  in  water,  and  the  outer  thin  fkin  taken  off. 
They  are  then  to  be  fet  on  a  tin-plate  in  an  oven, 
heated  to  the  degree  of  a  bread  oven.  In  fix,  eight, 
or  ten  minutes,  they  will  have  acquired  a  tranfparency 
like  horn,  without  being  diminifhed  in  fize.  They 
are  then  to  be  removed  into  another  room  to  dry  and 


harden,  which  will  be  done  in  a  few  days  ;  or  they 
may  be  finifhed  in  a  very  flow  heat  in  a  few  hours.  Sa¬ 
lep,  thus  prepared,  may  be  fold  for  lefs  than  a  {billing 
a  pound,  and  affords  a  mild  nutriment,  which  in  times 
of  fcarcity,  in  cafes  of  dyfentery  and  ftrangury,  and 
on  fliipboard,  may  be  extremely  ufeful.  The  falep,  hi¬ 
therto  imported  from  Turkey,  may  thus  be  prepared 
at  home.  The  plants  muft  be  propagated  by  the  roots, 
as  the  feeds  feldom  come  to  perfection. 

1010.  Satyrium,  or  Li%ard flower . 

15  fpecies;  viz.  hircinum,  tabulare,  trifte,  gigan- 
teum,  aculeatum,  viride,  nigrum,  alhidum,  epigogium, 
plantagineum,  repens,  capenfe,  hians,  orobanchoides, 
pedicellatum.  Europe,  Cape,  America. 

ioii.  Ophrys,  Twy,  or  Tway-h/ade. 

28  fpecies;  viz.  *  nidus  avis,  *  coralorhiza,  *  fpira- 
lis,  cernua,  ovata,  *  cordata,  lilifolia,  *  loefelii,  palu- 
dofa,  monophyllos,  alata,  myodes,  arachnides,  *  mo¬ 
norchis,  alpina,  camtfchatea,  *  anthropophera,  cruci- 
gera,  volucris,  bra&eata,  atrata,  catholica,  circum- 
flexa,  caffra,  bivalvata,  alaris,  patens,  nervofa.  Alps, 
N.  America,  Cape. 

1012.  Serapias,  or  Helleborine . 

II  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  enfifolia,  *  grandiflora,  *  lancifo- 
lia,  *  latifolia,  *longifolia,  *  rubra,  lingua,  cordige- 
ra,  capenfis,  ereCta,  falcata.  S.  Europe,  Cape,  W. 
Indies. 

1013.  LlMODORUM,  or  Bafe  Hellebore. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  tuberofum,  altum,  ftriatum. 

1014.  Arethusa. 

Seven  fpecies ;  viz,  bulbofa,  ophiogloffoides,  diva- 
ricata,  capenfis,  villofa,  ciliaris,  biplumata.  Cape, 
N.  America. 

1423.  Disa. 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  grandiflora,  racemofa,  longicor- 
nu,  maculata.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

1016.  Epidendrum,  or  Vanelloe. 

32  fjoecies  ;  viz.  vanilla,  flos  aeris,  tenuifolium,  fpa- 
K  k  2  tulatum, 
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tulatum,  furvum,  coccineum,  fecundum,  lineare,  punc- 
tatum,  caudatum,  ovatum,  ciliare,  no&urnum,  cucul- 
latum,  teres,  nodofum,  carinatum,  aloifolium,  guttatum, 
juncifoliura,  fcriptum,  retufum,  amabile,  cochleatum, 
tuberofum,  puffilum,  enfifolium,  moniliforme,  ophio- 
gloflbides,  rufcifolium,  graminifoliura,  capenfe.  E.  and 
W.  Indies,  China,  Japan. 

1015.  Cypripedium,  ox  Ladifs  Slipper. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  calceolus,  bulbofum,  Japoni- 
cum.  Europe,  Alia,  Japan,  America, 

1424.  Forstera. 

One  fpecies  5  viz.  fedifnlia.  New  Zealand. 

1272.  Gunnera. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  perpenfa.  Cape,  ftraits  of  Ma¬ 
gellan. 

Order  II.  TRIANDRIA. 

1017.  Sis YR INCH IUM,  or  Bermudiana . 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  bermudiana,  palmifolium.  Ber¬ 
mudas,  Weft  Indies. 

1018.  Ferraria. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  undulata,  pavonia.  Cape,  Mex¬ 
ico. 

1326.  Salacia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  chinenfis.  China. 

1273.  Stilago. 

One  fpecies  5  viz.  bunius. 

Order  HE  TETRANDRIA. 

1019.  Nepenthes. 

One  fpecies  5  viz.  diftillatoria.  Ceylon. 

Order  IV.  PENTANDRIA. 

1020.  Ayenia. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  pufilla*  tomentofa,  magna.  Ja¬ 
maica,  Cumana,  Peru. 

1327.  Gluta. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  bengbas.  Java. 

1021.  Passiflqra. 

28  fpecies ;  viz.  ferratifolia,  pallida,  euprea,  tilaefo- 
lia,  maliformis,  quadrangularis,  laurifolia,  multiflora, 
adulterina,  perfoliata,  rubra,  normalis,  murucuja,  vef- 
pertilio,  capfularis,  rotundifolia,  punftata,  lutea,  mi¬ 
nima,  fuberofa,  holofericea,  hirfuta,  foetida,  incarnata, 
mixta,  ccerulia,  ferrata,  pedata.  Weft  Indies,  South 
America. 

Order  V.  HEXANDRIA. 

1022.  Aristolochia,  or  Birtliwort. 

22  fpecies  3  viz.  *  clementitis,  bilobata,  trilobata, 
pentandra,  peltata,  maxima,  bilabiata,  ere&a,  arbo- 
refcens,  caudata,  odoratiflima,  auguicida,  maurorum, 
indica,  baefica,  fempervirens,  ferpentaria,  piftolochia, 
rotunda,  longa,  hirfuta,  clematitis.  South  Europe, 
America. 
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1023.  Pistia,  or  Water  Boufe-leek. 

One  fpeoies  3  viz.  ftratioles.  Alia,  Africa,  South 
America. 

Order  VI.  OCTANDRIA. 

1425.  SCOPOLIA. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  compoftta.  South  Tea  ifles. 

Order  VII.  DECANDRIA. 

1024.  Kleinhovia. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  hofpita.  E.  Indies. 

1025.  Helicteres,  or  Screw-tree. 

Six  fpecies  ;  viz.  barvenfis,  ifora,  anguftifolfa,  pent-; 
andra,  carthaginenfis,  apetala.  "Malabar,  China,  Jam* 

Order  VIII.  DODECANDRIA. 

1232.  Cytinus. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz,  hypociftis.  Spain,  Italy. 

Order  IX.  POLYANDRIA. 

1027.  Xylopia,  or  Bitter-wood. 

Two  fpecies  3  viz.  muricata,  glabra.  America. 

1026.  Grewia. 

Six  fpecies  ;  viz.  occidentalis,  orientalis,  afiatica, 
malococca,  falvi folia,  microcos.  Alia,  Cape,  America* 

South  feas. 

1228.  Ambrosinia. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  baflii.  Palermo,  Turkey. 

1028.  Arum,  or  Wake-robin ,  Dragon . 

25  fpecies  3  viz.  *maculatum,  dracunculus,  dracon- 
tium,  pentaphyllum,  triphyllum,  ternatum,  colocafia, 
efculentum,  macrorhizon,  peregrinum,  divaricatum,  tri- 
lobatum,  fagittaefolium,  virginicum,  probofcideum,  ari- 
farutn,  piflum,  ovatum,  tenuifolium,  cannsefolium,  muf- 
civorum,  arborefcens,  hederaceum,  lingulatum,  auri- 
tum.  S.  Europe,  E.  Indies,  America. 

*  A.  leaves  halberd-ffiaped,  very  entire  3  fpikeftalk^^/^ 
club-fhaped.! — This  root  grows  wild  under  hedges,  and  tum 
by  the  fides  of  banks,  in  moft  parts  of  England.  It 
fends  forth  in  March  three  or  four  triangular  leaves,, 
which  are  followed  by  a  naked  ftalk,  bearing  a  pur- 
plifti  piftil,  enclofed  in  a  long  (heath  :  this  is  fucceeded 
in  July  by  a  bunch  of  reddifh  berries..  In  fome  plants 
the  leaves  are  fpotted  with  black,  in  others  with  white 
fpots,  and  in  others  not  fpotted  at  all  :  the  black  fpot¬ 
ted  fort  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  efficacious  in  medi¬ 
cine.  All  the  parts  of  the  arum  maculatum ,  particu¬ 
larly  the  root,  have  an  extremely  pungent  acrimonious 
tafte  ;  if  the  root  be  but  (lightly  chewed,  it  continues 
to  burn  the  tongue  for  fome  hours,  oceafioning  at  the 
fame  time  a  confiderable  third  :  thefe  fymptoms  are  al¬ 
leviated  by  butter  milk  and  oily  liquors.  Dried  and 
kept  fome  time,  it  lofes  much  of  its  acrimony,  and  be» 
comes  at  length  an  almoft  infipid  farinaceous  fubftance. 

The  root  is  a  powerful  ftimulant  and  attenuant.  It  is 
reckoned  a  medicine  of  great  efficacy  in  fome  cache&ic 
and  chlorotic  cafes,  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach  occa- 
lioned  by  a  load  of  phlegm.  Great  benefit  is  faid  to 
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have  been  obtained  from  it  in  deeply  feated  rheumatic 
pains.  Ih  thefe  cafes  it  may  be  given  from  io  grains 
to  a  fcruple  of  the  fre(h  root,  twice  or  thrice  a-day, 
made  into  a  bolus  or  emulfion,  with  un&uous  or  mu¬ 
cilaginous  fubftances,  which  cover  its  pungency,  and 
prevent  its  making  any  painful  itnpreflion  on  the 
tongue.  Neither  wine  nor  fpirits  extra£l  its  virtues. 
The  root,  dried  and  powdered,  is  ufed  by  the  French 
to  walk  the  (kin,  and  is  fold  at  a  high  price  under  the 
name  of  cyprefs  powder .  It  is  undoubtedly  a  good 
and  an  inncent  cofmetic.  Starch  may  be  made  from 
the  roots. 

1029.  Dracontium,  or  Dragons . 

Five  fpecies  \  viz.  polyphyllum,  fpinofum,  fcetidum, 
camfchatcenfe,  pertufum.  Ceylon,  W.  Indies,  Ame¬ 
rica. 

1030.  Calla,  or  Ethiopian  Arum. 

Two  fpecies  \  viz.  sethiopica,  paluftris.  Europe, 
Cape. 


ANY. 

1031.  PorHOS,  or  Scunk-weed . 

Seven  fpecies  \  viz.  fcandens,  acaulis,  lanceolata, 
crenata,  cordata,  pinnata,  palmata.  India,  America. 

1032.  ZoSTERA,  or  Grafs -wrack. 

Two  fpecies  \  viz.  *  marina,  *  oceanica. 

*  Z.  feed-veffels  fitting,  (terns  much  branched  ;  leaves  mariner* 
floating,  long,  grafs-like,  blunt  from  leaf-fcales.— It 
is  thrown  on  the  fea-fhore  by  the  tide  in  great  plenty, 
and  mounds  or  walls  are  built  with  it  to  refill  the  en¬ 
croachment  of  the  fea.  Expofure  to  the  weather 
bleaches  it  white.  Buildings  are  thatched  with  the 
green  leaves,  and  it  will  endure  upwards  of  a  century. 

It  is  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gothland  in  Sweden 
as  a  manure,  and  alfo  for  (luffing  beds,  in  preference 
to  hay,  as  being  fofter.  Horfes  and  fwine  eat  it. 

Cows  are  not  fond  of  it. 


In  the  clafs  Gynandria  ate 
.  32  Genera,  including  270  Species,  of  which 
are  found  in  Britain. 


CLASSIS  XXI. 

MONCECIA  (l). 

Ordo  I.  MONANDRIA. 

*  1203.  Chara.  (i)  Cal.  nulla.  Cor.  nulla.  (2)  Cal. 
4-phyllus.  Cor.  o.  Stigma  3-fidum.  Sem.  I. 

♦  1034.  Zannichellia.  (i)  Cal.  o.  Cor.  o.  (2)  Cal. 
I-phyll.  Cor.  o.  Pift.  4.  Sem.  4. 

1035.  Ceratocarpus.  (i)  Cal.  2-partitus.  Cor.  o. 
(2)  Cal.  2-phyllus.,  Cor.  o,  Styl.  2.  Sem.  1.  inferum. 

1426.  Artocarpus.  (1)  Cal.  bivalvis.  Cor.  o. 
(2)  Cal.  o.  Cor.  o.  Styl.  1.  Drupa  multilocularis. 

Nipa.  (i)  Spatha.  Cor.  6-petala.  (2)  Spatha. 
Cor.  o.  Drupae  angulatae. 

1036.  Elaterium.  (i)  Cal.  o.  Cor.  hypocrate* 
liform.  (2)  Cal.  o.  Cor.  hypocrateriform.  Capf. 
infera,  pulpofa,  i-locularis,  polyfperma. 

1033.  Cynomorium.  (i)  Cal.  amenti.  Cor.  o. 
(2)  Cal  amenti.  Cor.  o.  Styl.  1.  Sem.  1,  fubro- 
tundum. 

1427.  Phyleachne.  (i)  Cal.  3-phyllus  fuperus. 
Cor.  infundibuliformis.  (2)  Cal.  3-phyllus,  fuperus. 
Cor.  infundibuliformis.  Styl.  1.  Stigma  tetragonum. 
Capf.  infera,  polyfperma, 

1428.  Casuarina.  (i)  Cal.  amenti.  Cor.  fqua- 
mulae  bipartitse.  (2)  Cal.  amenti.  Cor.  o.  Styl.  bifi« 
dus.  Strobilus. 


CLASS  XXI. 

MONCECIA. 


Order  I.  MONANDRIA. 

*  C.  (1)  No  cal.  No  cor.  (2)  Cal.  4-leaved.  No 
cor.  Stigm.  3 -cleft.  Seed  1. 

^  Z.  (1)  No  cal.  No  cor.  (2)  Cal.  1 -leaved.  No  cor* 
Pift.  4 i  Seeds  4. 

C.  (1)  Cal.  2-parted.  No  cor.  (2)  Cal.  2-leaved. 
No  cor.  Styl.  2.  Seed  t,  inferior. 

A.  (1)  Cal.  2-valved.  No  cor.  (2)  No  cal.  No 
cor.  Styl.  I.  Drupe  many-celled. 

N.  (1)  Sheath.  Cor.  6-petaled.  (2)  Sheath.  No 
cor.  Angular  drupes. 

E.  (1)  No  cal.  Cor.  falver-fhaped.  (2)  No  cal. 
Cor.  falver-ihaped.  Capf.  inferior,  pulpy,  I -celled, 
many-feeded. 

C.  (1)  Cal.  catkin.  No  cor.  (2)  Cal.  catkin. No 
cor.  Styl.  1.  Seed  I,  roundilh. 

P.  (1)  Cal.  3-leaved,  fuperior.  Cor.  funnel-fhaped. 
(2)  Cal.  3-leaved,  fuperior.  Cor.  funnel-fhaped. 
Styl.  1.  Stigm.  4  gon.  Capf.  inferior,  many-feeded. 

C.  (1)  Cal.  catkin.  Cor.  feales  2-parted.  (2)  Cal. 
catkin.  No  cor.  Styl.  2-cleft.  A  cone. 

1429. 


(l)  In  this  clafs  the  ftamens  and  piftils  are  found  in  different  flowers  on  the  fame  plant.  The  flowers  that 
have  ftamens,  but  want  piftils,  are,  according  to  the  principles  of  Linnaeus’s  fexual  fyftem,  which  we  have 
adopted,  called  male  flowers  ;  whereas  the  flowers  that  have  piftils,  but  want  ftamens,  are  ftyled  female  flowers . 
In  the  following  account  of  the  genera  the  definition  of  the  male  flowers  is  marked  (1),  and  that  of  the  female 
flowers  (2). 
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1429.  JEgopricon.  (i)  Cal.  3-fidus.  Cor.  o. 
(2)  Flores  folitarii.  Cal.  ut  in  mare.  Cor.  o.  Styli 
tres.  Bacca  3-cocca. 


Ordo  II.  DIANDRIA. 

1037.  Auguria.  (i)  Cal.  5-fidus.  Cor.  5-petala. 
(2)  Cal.  5-fidus.  Cor.  5-petala.  Pomum  biloculare, 
poly  fper  mum. 

*  1038.  Lemna.  (i)  Cal.  i-phyllus.  Cor.  o.  (2)  Cal. 
i-phyllus.  Cor.  o.  Styl.  1.  Capf.  i-locularis. 

Gunnera. 


Ordo  III.  TRIANDRIA. 

1042.  Zea.  (i)  Glum.  2-flora,  2-valvis.  (2)  Glum, 
i^flora,  2-valvis.  Styl.  1.  Sem.  1,  nudum,  fubrotun- 
dum. 

1044.  Trips  acum.  (1)  Glum.  4-flora,  2-valvis. 
(2)  Glum.  2  f.  4-part.  2-valvis.  Styl.  2.  Sem.  1. 
Gluma  finu  perforata. 

1043.  Coix.  C1)  Glum.  2-flora,  2-valvis.  (2)  Glum, 
biflora,  2-valvis.  Styl.  2-fid.  Sem.  1,  te&um  nuce. 

1045.  Olyra.  (i)  Glum.  I -flora,  2-valvis.  (2)  Gl. 
l-flora,  2-valvis.  Styl.  2-fid.  Sem.  1,  nudum. 

*  1046.  Carex.  (i)  Ament,  i-florum.  Cor.  nulla. 
(2)  Ament,  i-florum.  Cor.  1.  Styl.  1.  Sem.  1,  tu- 
nicatum. 

*  1041.  Sparganium.  (i)  Cal.  3-phyllus.  Cor.  o, 
(2)  Cal.  3-pbyllus.  Cor.  o.  Stigm.  2.  Sem.  i-fper- 
ma. 

*  1040.  Typha.  (i).  Cal.  3-pliyllus.  Cor.  nulla. 
(2)  Cal.  capillaris.  Cor.  o.  Styl.  1.  Sem.  1,  pap- 
pigerum. 

1047.  Axyris.  (i)  Cal.  3-partitus.  Cor.  o.  (2) 
Cal.  2-phyllus.  Cor.  o.  Styl.  2.  Sem.  1,  fubrotun- 
dum. 

1050.  Phyllanthus.  (i)  Cal.  6-partitus.  Cor. 
O.  (2)  Cal.  6-partitus.  Cor.  o.  Styl.  3.  Capf.  3- 
cocca. 

1048.  Tragia.  (i)  Cal.  3-partitus.  Cor.  o. 
(2)  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor.  o.  Styl.  3-fid.  Capf.  3- 
cocca. 

1049.  Hernandia.  (l)  Cal.  3-partitus.  Cor.  3- 
petala.  (2)  Cal.  truncatus.  Cor.  6-petala.  Drupa 
excavata. 

1039.  Omphalea.  (i)  Cal.  4-phyllus.  Cor.  0. 
A  nth.  immerfas  receptaculo.  (2)  Cal.  4-partitus. 
Cor.  0.  Stigm.  3-fid.  Capf.  3-locul.  i-fperma. 

*  Elate .  Amaranthi  varii. 


Ordo  IV.  TETRANDRIA. 

*1054.  Urtica.  (1)  Cal.  4-phyllus.  Cor.  0.  Neft. 
cyatbiforme.  (2)  Cal.  2-valvis.  Cor.  o.  Stigm. 
villof.  Sem.  I,  ovatum. 

*  1053.  Buxus.  (j)  Cal.  3-pbyllus*  Cor.  2-petala. 
(2)  Cal.  4-phyllus.  Cor.  3-pet.  Stigm.  3.  Capf.  3- 
locularis. 


A  .  N  *•  Monoecia, 

«/E.  (1)  Cal.  3-cleft.  No  cor.  (2)  Flowers  foli- 
tary.  Cal.  as  in  the  male.  No  cor.  Styl.  3.  Berry 
3-celled. 


Order  II.  DIANDRIA. 

A.  (1)  Cal.‘  5-cleft.  Cor.  5-petaled.  (2)  Cal.  5-. 
cleft.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Apple  2-celled,  many-feeded. 

*  L.  (1)  Cal.  1 -leaved.  No  cor.  (2)  Cal.  1 -leaved. 
No  cor.  Style  1.  Capf.  1- celled. 


Order  III.  TRIANDRIA. 

Z.  (1)  Glume  or  hulk  2-flowered,  2-valved.  (2) 
Hulk  1 -flowered,  2-valved.  Style  r.  Seed  1,  naked, 
roundifh. 

T.  (1)  Hulk  4  flowered,  2-valved.  (2)  Hulk  2  of 
4-parted,  2-valved.  Styles  2.  Seed  I.  Hulk  perfo¬ 
rated. 

C.  (1)  Glume  2  flowered,  2-valved.  (2)  Glume 
2-flowered,  2  valved.  Style  2-cleft.  Seed  1,  covered 
with  a  nut. 

O.  (1)  Glumes  i-flowered,  2-valved.  (2)  Glumes 
i-flowered,  2-valved.  Style  2-cleft.  Seed  1,  naked. 

*  C.  (1)  Catkin  i-flowered.  No  cor.  (2)  Catkin 
i-flowered.  Cor.  1.  Style  1.  Seed  1,  coated. 

*  S.  (1)  Cal.  3-leaved.  No  cor.  (2)  Cal.  3-teaved. 
No  cor.  Stigm.  2.  Seed  1. 

*  T.  (1)  Cal.  3-leaved.  No  cor.  (2)  Cal.  hair-like. 
No  cor.  Seed  1,  downy. 

A.  (1)  Cal.  3-parted.  No  cor.  (2)  Cal.  2-leaved. 
No  cor.  Styles  2.  Seed  1,  roundifh. 

P.  (1)  Cal.  6-parted.  No  cor.  (2)  Cal.  6-parted. 
No  cor.  Styles  3.  Capf.  3-celled. 

T.  (1)  Cal.  3-parted.  No  cor.  (2)  Cal.  5-parted, 
No  cor.  Style  3-cleft.  Capf.  3-celled. 

H.  (1)  Cal.  3-parted.  Cor.  3-petaled.  (2)  Cal. 
lopped.  Cor.  6-petaled.  Drupe  hollow. 

O.(i)  Cal.  4-leaved.  No  cor.  Antb.  funk  in  the 
receptacle.  (2)  Cal.  4-parted.  No  cor.  Stigm.  2- 
cleft.  Capf.  3-celled,  i-feeded. 


Order  IV.  TETRANDRIA. 

*  U.  (1)  Cal.  4-leaved.  No  cor.  Ne<R.  glafi-fhaped. 
(2)  Cal,  2-valved.  No  cor.  Stigm.  woolly.  One  oval 
feed. 

*  B.  (1)  Cal.  3-leaved.  Cor.  2-petaled.  (2)  Cal. 
4-leaved.  Cor.  3-pet.  Stigm.  3.  Capf.  3-celled. 

*  1052. 
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*  1052.  Betula.  (i)  Ament.  5-florum.  Cor.  4- par¬ 
tita.  (2)  Ament.  2-florum.  Cor.  o.  Styl.  2.  Sem. 

1,  ovatum. 

1051.  Centella.  (i)  Involucr.  4-phyllum,  mul- 
tiflorurn.  Petal.  4.  ( 2 )  Involucr.  2-phyllum.  Styl. 

2.  Pericarp,  inferum,  2-loculare. 

1274.  Serpicula.  (i)  Cal.  4-dentatus.  Cor.  4- 
petala.  (2)  Cal.  4-phyllus.  Cor.  Nux  torulofa. 

Aucuba.  (i)  Cal.  4-dentatus.  Cor.  4-petala. 

(2)  Ne61.  o.  Nux  i-locularis. 

*  1328.  Littorella.  (i)  Cal.  4-phyllus.  Cor.  4- 
fida.  Siam,  longiflima.  (2)  Cal.  o.  Qor.  4-fida. 
Stylus  longiflimus.  Sem.  nux. 

1275.  Cicca.  (i)  Cal.  4-phyllus.  Cor.  nulla. 
(2)  Cal.  4-phyllus..  Cor.  o.  Styl.  4-fid.  Capf.  4- 
cocca. 

Plantago  uniflora . 

Ordo  V.  PENTANDRIA. 

1277.  Nephelium.  (1)  Cal.  y  dentatus.  Cor.  o. 
Anth.  bifidae.  (2)  Cal.  4-dentatus.  Cor.  o.  Styl.  2, 
inter  germina. 

*  10 56.  Xanthium.  (x)  Cal.  comm,  poly ph.  Cor. 
5-fida.  Filam.  connexa.  (2)  Cal.  o.  Cor.  o.  Styl. 
2.  Drupa  2-locularis. 

1057.  Ambrosia,  (i)  Cal.  comm,  i-phyll.  Cor. 
5-fida.  (2)  Cal.  r-flor.  2  phyll.  Cor.  o.  Styl.  1. 
Nux  5-dentata. 

1058.  Parthenium.  (1)  Cal.  comm.  5-phyll.  Cor. 
difci  fuper.  (2)  Cal.  idem  mari.  Cor.  radii  ligulat. 
Styl.  1.  Sem.  1. 

1326.  Clibadium.  (i)  Cal.  comm,  imbricatus. 
Cor.  difci  j-fidae.  (2)  Cal.  idem  mari.  Cor.  radii 
5-fidae.  Drupae  umbilicatae. 

1059.  ^VA*  (O  Cal.  comm.  5-phyll.  Cor.  difci 
fuper.  (2)  Cal.  idem  mari.  Cor.  radii  0.  Styl.  2. 
Sem.  1. 

*  1060.  Amaranthus.  (i)  Cal.  propr.  5‘phyll. 

Cor.  o.  Stam.  3  f.  5.  (2)  Cal.  propr.  5-phyll.  Cor. 

O.  Styl.  3.  Capf.  circumfcifla. 

1276.  Leea.  (1)  Cal.  5-fidus.  Cor.  5-fida.  (2)  Cal. 
5-fidus.  Cor.  5-fida.  Styl.  1.  Peric.  6-loculare.  Sem. 
folitaria. 

Diojrna * 

Ordo  VI.  HEXANDRIA. 

1062.  Zizania.  (1)  Cal.  glum*  o.  Cor.  gl.  2-val* 
vis.  (2)  Cal.  glum.  o.  Cor.  gl.  2-valvis.  Styl.  2. 
Sem.  I.  Corolla  circumfcifia. 

1063.  pHARUS.  (i)  Cal.  glum,  i-flora.  Cor.  gl. 
2-valvis.  (2)  Cal.  glum,  i-flora.  Cor.  gl.  2-valvis. 
Styl.  1.  Sem.  1. 

R  umex  fpinofus. 

Ordo  VII.  HEPTANDRIA. 

1064.  Guettarda.  (i)  Cal.  cylindric.  Cor.  7- 
fida.  (2)  Cal.  cylindric.  Cor.  7-fida.  Styl.  1.  Dm* 
pa  ficca. 


ANY. 

*  B.  (1)  Catkin  5-flowered.  Cor.  4-parted.  (2)  Cat¬ 
kin  2-fiowered.  No  cor.  Styl.  2.  Seed  1,  oval. 

C.  (1)  Involucrum  4-leaved,  many-flowered.  Pet^ 
4.  (2)  Involucrum  2-leaved.  Styl.  2.  Pericarp,  in¬ 

ferior,  2-celled. 

S.  (1)  Cal.  4-toothed.  Cor.  4-petaled.  (2)  Cal.  4- 
leaved.  Cor.  Nut  fwelling  out. 

A.  (1)  Cal.  4-toothed.  Cor.  4-petaled.  (2)  No 
nedl.  Nut  1 -celled. 

*  L.  (1)  Cal.  4-leaved.  Cor.  4-cleft.  Stam.  very 
long.  (2)  No  cal.  Cor.  4-cleft.  Styl.  long.  Seed 
a  nut. 

C.  (1)  Cal.  4-leaved.  No  cor.  (2)  Cal.  4-leaved. 
No  cor.  Styl.  4-cleft.  Capf.  4-celled. 


Order  V.  PENTANDRIA. 

N.  (1)  Cal.  5-toothed.  No  cor.  Anth.  2-clefL 
(2)  Cal.  4-toothed.  No  cor.  Styl.  2,  betwixt  the 
germs. 

*  X.  (1)  Cal.  common,  many-leaved.  Cor.  5-cleft, 
Filam.,  conne&ed.  (2)  No  cal.  No  cor.  Styl.  2. 
Drupe  2-celled. 

A.  (1)  Cal.  common,  i-leafed.  Cor.  5-cleft. 
(2)  Cal.  i-flowered,  2-leaved.  No  cor.  Styl.  1.  Nut 
5-toothed. 

P*  (1)  Cal.  common*  5-leaved.  Cor.  of  the  difc 
fuperior.  (2)  Cal.  as  in  the  male.  Cor.  of  the  ray 
flrap-fliaped.  Styl.  1.  Seed  1. 

C.  (1)  Cal.  common,  tiled.  Cor.  of  the  difc  5-cleft. 
(2)  Cal.  as  in  the  male.  Cor.  of  the  ray  5-cleft.. 
Drupes  dimpled. 

I.  (1)  Cal.  common,.  5-leaved.  Cor.  of  the  difc 
fuperior.  (2)  Cal.  as  in  the  male.  No  cor.  of  the 
ray.  Styl.  2.  Seed  1. 

*  A.  (1)  Cal.  proper,  5rleaved.  No  cor.  Stamens  3 
or  5.  (2)  Proper  cal.  5-leaved.  No  cor.  3  flyles. 
Capf.  cut  round. 

L.  (1)  Cal.  5-cleft.  Cor.  5-cleft.  (2)  Cal.  5^ 
cleft.  Cor.  5-cleft.  Styl.  1.  Peric.  6-celled.  Seeds-, 
folitary. 


Order  VI.  HEXANDRIA. 

Z.  (1)  Cal.  hulk  none.  Cor.  a  2-valved  hulk.  (2) 
Cal.  hulk  none.  Cor.  a  2-valved  hulk.  Styles  2. 
Seed  1.  Cor.  cut  round. 

P.  (1)  Cal.  a  hulk  i-flowered.'  Cor.  a  hulk  2-val¬ 
ved.  (2)  Cal.  a  i-flowered  hulk.  Cor.  a  2-valved 
hulk.  Styl.  1.  Seed  1. 


Order  VII.  HEPTANDRIA. 

G.  (i)  Cal.,  cylindrical.  Cor.  7-cleft.  (2)  Cal. 
cylindrical.  Cor.  7-cleft.  1  Style.  Drupe  dry. 
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Ordo 


BOTANY. 


Monceda, 


H 


Orbo  VIII.  POLYANDRIA. 

1 156.  Begonia.  (i)Cal.o.  Cor.  4-petala.  (2)  Cal. 
O.  Cor.  4-petala.  Sty I.  3,  bifidi.  CapC  infers,  3-I0- 
cularis,  polyfperma. 

*  1067.  Sagittaria.  (i)  Cal.  3-phyllus.  Cor.  3- 
petala.  Siam.  24  circiter.  (2)  Cal.  3-phyll.  Cor. 
3-pet.  Pi  ft.  100.  Sem.  numerofa. 

*  10 66.  Myriophyllum.  (i)  Cal.  4-phyllus.  Cor. 

0.  Stam.  8.  (2)  Cal.  4-phyllus.  Cor.  o.  Pift.  4. 

Sem.  4. 

*  1065.  Ceratophyllum.  (i)  Cal.  fub  7-partitus. 
Cor.  o.  Stam^  18  circiter.  (2)  Cal.  Tub  7-partitus. 
Cor.  o.  Pift.  1.  Sem.  1. 

xo68.  Theligonum.  (1)  Cal.  2-fidus.  Cor.  o. 
Stam.  12  circiter.  (2)  Cal.  2-fidus.  Cor.  o.  Pift.  1. 
Sem.  1,  corticatum. 

*  1069.  Poterium.  (1)  Cal.  4-phyllus.  Cor.  4  par¬ 
tita.  Stam.  32  circiter.  (2)  Cal.  4-phyllus.  Cor.  4- 
pet.  Pift.  2.  Sem.  2,  obdu&a. 

'*  1072.  Fagus.  (i)  Cal.  5 -fid us.  Cor.  o.  Stam. 
12  circiter.  (2)  Cal,  4-fidus.  Cor.  0.  Styl.  3,  Capf. 
2-fperma. 

*  1070.  Quercus.  (t)  Cal.  5-fidus.  Cor.  0.  Stam. 
10  circiter.  (2)  Cal.  integer.  Cor.  o.  Styl.  5.  Nux 
coriacea. 

1071.  Juglans.  (1)  Ament,  imbricat.  Cor.  6- 
partita.  Stam.  18  circiter.  (2)  Cal.  4-fidus.  Cor. 
4  pet.  Styl.  2.  Drupa  coriacea. 

*  1074.  Corylus.  (i)  Ament,  imbricat.  Cor.  o. 

Stam.  8.  (2)  Cal.  2-phyllus,  Cor.  0.  Styl.  2.  Nux 

nuda. 

*  1073.  Carpinus.  (1)  Ament,  imbricat.  Cor.  o. 

Stam.  10.  (2)  Cal.  6-fidus.  Cor.  o.  Pift.  2.  Nux 

nuda. 

1075.  Platanus.  (i)  Ament.  globof.'  Cor.  ob- 
foleta.  Antjier.  circumnatse.  (2)  Ament,  globof. 
Cor.  5-pet.  StyL.x.  JS^m.  1,  pappofum. 

1076.  Liquidambar.  (1)  Cal.  4-phyllus.  Cor.  o. 
Stam.  plurima.  (2)  Cal.  4-phyllus.’  Cor.  o.  Styl.  2. 
Capf.  polyfperma. 

Areca ,  Caryota . 

Ordo  IX.  MONADELPHIA. 

1087.  Hura.  (i)  Cal.  2-phyllus.  Cor.  o.  An¬ 
ther.  20,  fefliles.  (2)  Cal.  cylindricus.  Cor.  o.  Pift. 

1.  CapC  io*cocca. 

*  1077.  Pinus.  (x)  Cal.  4-phyllus.  Cor.  o.  Stam. 
plurima.  (2)  Ament,.  ftrobilac.  Cor.  o.  Pift.  2. 
Nuces  2,  alatse. 

1070.  Cupressus.  (1)  Amentum.  Cor.  o.  An¬ 
ther.  4,  fefliles.  (2)  Ament,  ftrobilac.  Cor.  0.  Stigm. 

2.  Nux  angulata. 

1078.  Thuja,  (i)  Amentum.  Cor.  o.  Anther.  4. 
(2)  Amentum  ftrobilac.  Cor.  0.  Pift.  2.  Nux  ciinfta 
ala. 

1082.  Acalypha.  (i)  Cs*l.  4-phyllps.  Cor.  0. 
Stam.  12  circiter.  (2)  Cal.  3  phyllus.  Cor.  0.  Styl. 

3.  Capf.  3-cocca. 

1081.  Daeechampia.  (i)  Cal.  6-phyllus.  Cor.  o. 
Ne£lar.  lamellatum.  Stam.  multa.  (2)  Cal.  io-phyl- 
lus.  Cor.  o.  Stylus  1.  Capf.  3-cocca. 


Order  VIII.  POLYANDRIA. 

B.  (1)  No  cal.  Cor.  4-petaled.  (2)  No  cal.  Cor.  4- 
petaled,  Styles  3,  2cleft.  Capf.  inferior,  3-celled, 
manyfeeded. 

*  S.  (1)  Cal.  3-leaved.  Cor.  3-petaled.  Stam. 

about  24.  (2)  Cal.  3-leaved.  Cor.  3-pet.  Pift.  100. 

Seeds  numerous. 

*  M.  (1)  Cal.  4-leaved.  No  cor.  Stamens  8.  (2) 
Cal.  4-leaved.  No  cor.  Pift.  4.  Seeds  4. 

■*  C.  (1)  Cal.  nearly  7-parted.  No  cor.  Stamens 

about  18.  (2)  Cal.  nearly  7-parted.  No  cor.  Pift.  1. 

Seed  1. 

T.  (1)  Cal.  2-cleft.  No  cor.  Stamens  about  12. 
(2)  Cal.  2-cleft.  No  cor.  Pift.  1.  Seed  1,  bark-like, 

*  P.  (1)  Cal.  4-leaved.  Cor.  4-parted.  Stam.  about 
32.  (2)  Cal.  4-leaved.  Cor.  4-pet.  Pift.  2.  Seeds  2, 
covered. 

*  F.  (1)  Cal.  5-cleft.  No  cor.  Stam.  about  12. 

(2)  Cal.  4-cleft.  No  cor.  Styles  3.  Capf.  2-feeded. 

*  0/  (0  CzL  5-cleft.  No  cor.  Stam.  about  10. 

(2)  Cal.  entire.  Nor  cor.  Styles  5.  Nut  leather-like* 

J.  (1)  Catkin  tiled.  Cor.  6-cleft.  Stam.  about  18. 
(2)  Cal.  4-cleft.  Cor.  4-pet.  Styles  2.  Drupe  lea¬ 
ther-like. 

*  C.  (1)  Catkin  tiled.  No  cor.  Stam.  8.  (2)  Cal. 
2-leaved.  No  cor.  Styles  2.  Nut  naked. 

*  C.  (1)  Catkin  tiled.  No  cor.  Stam.  10.  (2)  Cal. 
6-cleft.  No  cor.  Pift.  2.  Nut  naked. 

P.  (1)  Catkin  globular.  Cor.  obfcure.  Anth.  ri- 
fing  around.  (2)  Catkin  globular.  Cor.  5- petaled. 
Styl.  I.  Seed  1,  downy. 

L.  (1)  Cal.  4-leaved.  No  cor.  Many  ftamens. 
(2)  Cal.  4-leaved.  No  cor.  Styl.  2.  Capf.  many-* 
feeded. 


Order  IX.  MONADELPHIA. 

fL  (1)  Cal.  2-leaved.  No  cor.  Anth.  20,  fitting* 
(2)  Cal.  cylindrical.  No  cor.  Pet.  1.  Capf.  10 
celled. 

*  P.  (1)  Cal.  4-leaved.  No  cor.  Stamens  many. 
(2)  Catkin  conical.  No  cor.  Pift.  2.  Nuts  2,  wing¬ 
ed. 

C.  (1)  Catkin.  No  cor.  Anth.  4,  fitting.  (2)  Cat¬ 
kin  conical.  No  con,  Stigm.  2.  Nut  angular. 

T.  (1)  Catkin.  No  cor.  Anth.  4.  (2)  Catkin 

conical.  No  cor.  Pift.  2.  Nut  girt  with  a  wing. 

A.  (1)  Cal.  4-leaved.  No  cor.  Stam.  about  12. 
(2)  Cal.  3-leaved.  No  cor.  Styl.  3.  Capf.  3-celled. 

%  r 

D.  (1)  Cal.  6-leaved.  No  cor.  Ne£lar.  gilled.  St^ft). 
many.  (2)  Cal.  io-leaved.  No  cor.  Style  ,1.  Capf. 
3-celled. 

1080. 


Moncecia.  B  O  T 

1080.  Pl-UKENETIA.  (x)  Cal.  0.  Cor.  4-pctala. 
Stain.  8.  (2)  Cal.  o.  Cor.  4-pet.  Styl.  1.  Capf. 

4-cocca. 

279.  CuPANIA.  (l)  Cal.  3-phyllus.  Cor.  5-petala. 
Siam.  5.  (2)  Cal.  3-phyllus.  Cor.  3  petala.  Styl. 

3-fidus.  Capf.  feminibus  6  arillatis. 

1083.  Croton,  (i)  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Cor.  5-petala. 

Siam.  15.  (2)  Cal.  5-pbyllus.  Cor.  o.  Styl.  3. 

Capf.  3  cocca. 

1085.  RiciNUS.  (i)  Cal.  ^-partilus.  Cor.  o. 
Stam.  multa.  (2)  Cal.  3-partitus.  Cor.  o.  Styl.  3. 
Capf.  3-cocca. 

1084.  Jatropha.  (1)  Cal.  o.  Cor.  5-fida.  Stam. 

10.  (2)  Cal.  o.  Cor.  5- pet.  Styl.  3.  Capf.  3-cocca. 

1086.  StERCULIA.  (i)  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor.  o. 
Stam.  15  circiter.  (2)  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor.  o.  Pill. 
I.  Capf.  5. 

1088.  HiPPOMANE.  (1)  Cal.  2-fidus.  Cor.  o.  An- 
therae  bifidce.  (2)  Cal.  3-fidus.  Cor.  o.  Stigm.  3- 
plex.  Drupa  i-fperma,  aut  capf.  3-cocca. 

1279.  Stillingia.  (i)  Cal.  multiflorus.  Cor.  I- 
petala.  Stam.  2.  (2)  Cal.  uniflorus,  Cor.  Rylus 

3-fidus.  Germen  3-coccum,  inter  calycem  et  corol¬ 
la  m. 

1278.  Gnetum.  (i)  Amentum  ex  calyculis  pelta- 
tis.  Cor.  0.  Anther.  2.  (2)  Amenti  ejufdem.  Sty¬ 
lus  3-fidus.  Drupa  i-fperma. 


Ordo  X.  SYNGENESIA. 

1089.  Trichosanthes.  (1)  Cal.  5-dentatus.  Cor. 

5-fida,  ciliata.  Filam.  3.  (2)  Cal.  5-dentatus.  Cor. 

5-fid.  Styl.  3-fid.  Pom.  oblongum. 

1090.  MomoRDICA.  (1)  Cal.  5-fidus.  Cor.  5-fida. 

Filam.  3.  (2)  Cal.  5-fidus.  Cor.  5-fid.  Styl.  3-fid. 

Pom.  elafiicum. 

1092.  Cucumis.  (1)  Cal.  5-dentatus.  Cor.  5-fida. 
Filam.  3.  (2)  Cal.  5-dentatus.  Cor.  5-fid.  Styl.  3- 

fid.  Pomum.  Sem.  argutis. 

1091.  CucuRBiTA.  ( i )  Cal.  5  dentatus.  Cor.  5- 

fida.  Filam.  3.  (2)  Cal.  5-dentatus.  Cor.  5-fid. 

Styl.  3  fid.  Pomum,  fem.  marginatis. 

1094.  Sicyos.  (1)  Cal.  5-dentatus.  Cor.  5-fida. 
Filam.  3.  (2)  Cal.  5-dentatus.  Cor.  5-fid.  Styl.  3- 

fid.  Drupa  monofperma. 

*  1093.  Bryonia,  (1)  Cal.  5-dentatus.  Cor.  5  par¬ 
tita.  Filam.  3.  (2)  Cal.  5-dentatus.  Cor.  5-part. 

Styl.  3-fid.  Bacca. 


Ordo  XI.  GYNANDRIA. 

1095.  Andrachne.  (i)  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Cor.  5- 
petala.  Stam.  5.  (2)  Cal.  5  phyllus.  Cor.  o.  Styl. 

3.  Capf.  3  local.  2-fperma. 

1330.  ACYNEIA.  (i)  Cal.  6-phyllus.  Cor.  o. 
Anth.  3.  (2)  Cal.  6-phyllus.  Cor.o.  Germen  per¬ 

foratum.  Stylus  fligmaque  nulla. 
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P.  (1)  No  cal.  Cor.  4  petaled.  Stam.  8.  (2)  No 
cal.  Cor.  4-petaled.  I  Style.  Capf.  4-celled. 

C.  (1)  Cal.  3-leaved.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Stam.  5. 

(2)  Cal.  3-leaved.  Cor.  3-petaled.  Styl.  3-cleft. 

Capf.  with  6  coated  feeds. 

C.  (1)  Cal.  5-leaved  Cor.  5-petaled.  Stam.  15. 

(2)  Cal.  5-leaved.  No  cor.  Styl.  3.  Capf.  3  celled. 

R.  (1)  Cal.  5-parted.  No  cor.  Stam.  many.  (2)  Cal. 

3-parted.  No  cor.  Styl.  3.  Capf.  3-celled. 

J.  (1)  Cal.  0.  Cor.  5-cleft.  Stamens  10.  (2)  Cal. 

O.  Cor.  5* pet.  Styl.  3.  Capf.  3-celled. 

S.  (1)  Cal.  5-parted.  No  cor.  Stam.  about  15. 

(2)  Cal.  5-parted.  No  cor.  Pift.  1.  Capf.  5. 

H.  (1)  Cal.  2-cleft.  No  cor.  Anthers  2-cleft, 

(2)  Cal.  3-cleft.  No  cor.  Stigma  3-fold.  Drupa 
i-feeded,  or  a  capf.  3-celled. 

S.  (1)  Cal.  many-flowered.  Cor.  i-petaled.  Stam. 

2.  (2)  Cal.  i-flowered.  Cor.  a  3-cleft  Ryle.  Germ. 

3-celled,  betwixt  the  calyx  and  corolla. 

G.  (1)  Catkin  of  target-fihaped  calycles.  No  cor, 

Anth.  2.  (2)  Catkin  of  the  fame.  Style  3-cleft. 

Drupe  i-feeded. 


Order  X.  SYNGENESIA. 

T.  (1)  Cal.  5-toothed.  Cor.  5-cleft,  fringed.  Fi- 
lam.  3.  (2)  Cal.  5-toothed.  Cor/  5-cleft.  Style  3- 

cleft.  Oblong  apple. 

M.  (1)  Cal.  5-cleft.  Cor.  5-cleft.  Filam.  3.  (2)  Cal. 
5-cleft.  Cor.  5-cleft.  Style  3-cleft.  Elaftic  apple. 

C.  (1)  Cal.  5 -toothed.  Cor.  5  cleft.  Filam.  3. 
(2)  Cal.  5 -toothed.  Cor.  5-cleft.  Style  3  cleft.  Ap¬ 
ple,  with  fliarp  feeds. 

C.  (1)  Cal.  5-toothed.  Cor.  5-cleft.  Filam.  3. 
(2)  Cal.  5-toothed.  Cor.  5-cleft.  Style  3-cleft.  Ap¬ 
ple  with  bordered  feeds. 

S.  (1)  Cal.  5-toothed.  Cor.  5-cleft.  Filam.  3. 
(2)  Cal.  5-toothed.  Cor.  5-cleft.  Style  3-cleft. 
Drupe  i-feeded. 

*  B.  (1)  Cal.  5-tQothed.  Cor.  5-parted.  Filam.  3, 
(2)  Cal.  5-toothed.  Cor.  5  parted.  Style  3-cleft. 
Berry. 


Order  XI.  GYNANDRIA. 

A.  (t)  Cal.  5-leaved.  Cor.  5  petaled.  Stam.  5. 
(2)  Cal.  5-leaved.  No  cor.  Styl.  3.  Capf.  3-celled. 
2 deeded. 

A.  (1)  Cal.  6-leaveti.  No  cor.  Anth.  3.  (2)  Cal. 
6-leaved.  No  cor.  Germ,  perforated.  No  Ryle  nor 
Rigma. 
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Ordes 


B  O  T 

Order  I.  MONANDRIA. 

1034.  Zannichellia,  or  Three-headed  Pond-weed . 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  paluftris. 

1035.  Ceratocarpus. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  arenarius.  Tartary. 

1426.  Artocarpus,  or  Bread-fruit . 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  incifa,  integrifolia. — It  has  a 
cylindric  amentum  or  catkin,  which  thickens  gradually, 
and  is  covered  with  flowers  3  the  male  and  female  in  a 
different  amentum.  In  the  male,  the  calyx  is  two-val- 
ved,  and  the  corolla  is  wanting.  In  the  female,  there 
Is  no  calyx  nor  corolla  3  the  ftylus  is  one,  and  the  dru- 
pa  is  many-celled. 

Though  this  tree  had  been  mentioned  by  many  voy- 
agers,  particularly  by  Dampier,  by  Rumphius,  and  by 
Lord  Anfon,  yet  very  little  notice  feems  to  have  been 
taken  of  it  till  the  return  of  Captain  Wallis  from  the 
South  feas,  and  fince  that  time  by  others  who  have 
touched  at  Otaheite  and  fome  countries  in  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies.  Captain  Dampier  relates,  that  in  Guam,  one  of 
the  Ladrone  iflands,  “  there  is  a  certain  fruit  called 
the  bread-fruit ,  growing  on  a  tree  as  big  as  our  large 
apple-trees,  with  dark  leaves.  The  fruit  is  round,  and 
grows  on  the  boughs  like  apples,  of  the  bignefs  of  a 
good  penny-loaf  3  when  ripe,  it  turns  yellow,  foft,  and 
fweet  3  but  the  natives  take  it  green,  and  bake  it  in  an 
oven  till  the  rind  is  black  3  this  they  ferape  off,  and 
eat  the  infide,  which  is  foft  and  white,  like  the  infide 
of  new  baked  bread,  having  neither  feed  nor  ftone  3 
but  if  it  is  kept  above  24  hours  it  is  harfh.  As  this 
fruit  is  in  feafon  eight  months  in  the  year,  the  natives 
feed  upon  no  other  fort  of  bread  during  that  time. 
They  told  us  that  all  the  Ladrone  iflands  had  plenty  of 
it.  I  never  heard  of  it  in  any  other  place.” 

Rumphius,  after  deferibing  the  tree,  obferves,  that 
«  the  fruit  is  (haped  like  a  heart,  and  increafes  to  the 
lize  of  a  child’s  head.  Its  furface  or  rind  is  thick, 
green,  and  covered  everywhere  with  warts  of  a  qua- 
dragonal  or  hexagonal  figure,  like  cut  diamonds,  but 
without  points.  The  more  flat  and  fmooth  thefe  warts 
are,  the  fewer  feeds  are  contained  in  the  fruit,  and 
the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  pith,  and  that  of  a  more 
glutinous  nature.  The  internal  part  of  the  rind,  or 
peel,  confifts  of  a  flefhy  fubftance,  full  of  twilled  fibres, 
which  have  the  appearance  of  fine  wool  3  thefe  adhere 
to,  and  in  fome  meafure  form  it.  The  flelhy  part  of 
this  fruit  becomes  fofter  towards  the  middle,  where 
there  is  a  fmall  cavity  formed  without  any  nuts  or  feeds, 
except  in  one  fpecies,  which  has  but  a  fmall  number, 
and  this  fort  is  not  good,  unlefs  it  is  baked  or  prepared 
fome  other  way  3  but  if  the  outward  rind  be  taken  off, 
and  the  fibrous  flelh  dried  and  afterwards  boiled  with 
meat  as  we  do  cabbage,  it  has  then  the  talle  of  arti¬ 
choke  bottoms.  The  inhabitants  of  Amboy na  drefs 
it  in  the  liquor  of  cocoa  nuts  3  but  they  prefer  it  roaft- 
ed  on  coals  till  the  outward  part  or  peel  is  burnt.  They 
afterwards  cut  it  into  pieces,  and  eat  it  with  the  milk 
of  the  cocoa-nut.  Some  people  make  fritters  of  it, 
or  fry  it  in  oil  3  and  others,  as  the  Sumatrans,  dry  the 
internal  foft  part,  and  keep  it  to  ufe  inftead  of  bread 
with  other  food.  It  affords  a  great  deal  of  novuifh- 
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ment,  and  is  very  fatisfying,  therefore  proper  for  hard¬ 
working  people  :  and  being  of  a  gentle  aftringent  qua¬ 
lity,  is  good  for  perfons  of  a  laxative  habit  of  body. 

It  is  more  nourilhing  boiled  in  our  manner  with  fat 
meat  than  roafted  on  coals.  The  milky  juice  which 
diftils  from  the  trunk,  boiled  with  the  cocoa-nut  oil, 
makes  a  very  ftrong  bird-lime.  This  tree  is  to  be 
found  on  the  eaftern  parts  of  Sumatra,  and  in  the 
Malay  language  is  called  foccus  and  foccum  capas.  It 
grows  likewife  about  the  town  of  Bantam  in  Java,  and 
in  Ballega  and  Madura,  and  is  known  there  by  the 
name  o i foccum” 

In  Anfon’s  voyage  w7e  are  informed,  t(  that  the  rima, 
or  bread-fruit  tree,  is  common  in  all  the  Ladrone 
iflands  and  fome  of  the  Philippines.  It  is  fomewhat 
larger  than  our  apple  tree,  and  bears  a  broad  dark- 
coloured  leaf  with  five  indentures  on  each  fide.  The 
fruit  hangs  on  the  boughs  like  apples  3  and  is  of  the  fize 
of  a  penny  loaf,  with  a  thick  tough  rind,  which  when 
full  ripe  turns  yellow.  '  The  natives  gather  it  before 
it  is  quite  ripe,  and  bake  it  till  the  cruft  is  pretty  black  3 
then  they  rafp  it,  and  there  remains  a  pretty  loaf, 
with  a  tender  yellow  cruft,  and  the  crumb  of  it  is  foft 
and  fweet  as  a  new  baked  roll  :  it  is  without  any  feeds 
or  ftones.  This  fruit  the  inhabitants  enjoy  for  about 
feven  months  ;  during  which  they  never  eat  any  other 
kind  of  bread  :  but  they  are  obliged  to  bake  it  every 
day  3  for  when  it  grows  a  little  ftale,  it  becomes  harili 
and  hufky,  fomewhat  like  the  potato  bread  made  in 
the  weft  of  England.  There  is,  however,  a  remedy 
for  this  3  which  is  cutting  the  loaf  into  flices  when  it  is 
new,  and  drying  it  in  the  fun,  by  which  it  is  changed 
into  the  pleafanteft  rufk  that  can  be  eaten.” 

Captain  Cook,  in  his  voyage,  obferves,  that  this 
fruit  not  only  ferves  as  a  fubftitute  for  bread  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite  and  the  neighbouring 
iflands,  but  alfo,  varioufly  drefied,  compofes  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  their  food.  It  grows  on  a  tree  that  is 
about  the  fize  of  a  middling  oak  3  its  leaves  are  fre¬ 
quently  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  of  an  oblong  fhape? 
deeply  finuated  like  thofe  of  the  fig-tree,  which  they 
refemble  in  colour  and  confidence,  and  in  the  eluding 
of  a  milky  juice  upon  being  broken.  The  fruit  is  about 
the  fize  and  Ihape  of  a  new-born  child’s  head  3  and  the 
furface  is  reticulated,  not  much  unlike  a  truffle;  it 
is  covered  with  a  thin  fkin,  and  has  a  core  about  as 
big  as  the  handle  of  a  fmall  knife.  The  eatable  part 
lies  between  the  fkin  and  the  core  3  it  is  as  white  as 
fnow,  and  fomewhat  of  the  confidence  of  new  bread  3 
it  muft  be  roafted  before  it  is  eaten,  being  firft  divided 
into  three  or  four  parts  3  its  tafte  is  infipid,  with  a 
flight  fweetnefs,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  the  crumb 
of  wheaten  bread  mixed  with  a  Jerufalem  artichoke. 

This  fruit  is  alfo  cooked  in  a  kind  of  oven,  which  ren¬ 
ders  it  foft,  and  fomething  like  a  boiled  potato  ;  not 
quite  fo  farinaceous  as  a  good  one,  but  more  fo  than . 
thofe  of  the  middling  fort.  Of  the  bread-fruit  they 
alfo  make  three  diflies,  by  putting  either  water  or  the 
milk  of  the  cocoa  nut  to  it,  then  beating  it  to  a  pafte 
with  a  ftone  peflle,  and  afterwards  mixing  it  with  ripe 
plantains,  bananas,  or  the  four  pafte  which  they  call 
mahie . 

The  mahie,  which  is  likewife  made  to  ferve  as  a 
fuccedaneum  for  ripe  bread-fruit  before  the  feafon  comes 
on?  is  thus  made  ;  The  fruit  of  the  bread* tree  is  ga¬ 
thered 
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thered  juft  before  it  is  perfe&ly  ripe  ;  and  being  laid 
in  heaps,  is  clofely  covered  with  leaves  :  in  this  ftate 
it  undergoes  a  fermentation,  and  becomes  difagreeably 
fweet ;  the  core  is  then  taken  out  entire,  which  is  done 
by  gently  pulling  out  the  ftalk,  and  the  reft  of  the 
fruit  is  thrown  into  a  hole  which  is  dug  for  that  pur- 
pole,  generally  in  the  houfes,  and  neatly  lined  in  the 
bottom  and  (ides  with  grafs  :  the  whole  is  then  cover¬ 
ed  with  leaves  and  heavy  ftones  laid  upon  them  ;  in  this 
ftate  it  undergoes  a  fecond  fermentation,  and  becomes 
four,  after  which  it  will  fuffer  no  change  for  many 
months.  It  is  taken  out  of  the  hole  as  it  is  wanted 
for  ufe  ;  and  being  made’  into  balls,  it  is  wrapped  up 
in  leaves  and  baked  :  after  it  is  dreffed,  it  will  keep 
five  or  fix  weeks.  It  is  eaten  both  cold  and  hot  ;  and 
the  natives  feldom  make  a  meal  without  it,  though  to 
Europeans  the  tafte  is  as  difagreeable  as  that  of  a 
pickled  olive  generally  is  the  firft  time  it  is  eaten.  The 
fruit  itfelf  is  in  feafon  eight  months  in  the  year,  and 
the  mahie  fupplies  the  inhabitants  during  the  other 
four. 

To  procure  this  principal  article  of  their  food  (the 
bread  fruit),  cofts  thefe  happy  people  no  trouble  or  la¬ 
bour  except  climbling  up  a  tree  :  the  tree  which  pro¬ 
duces  it  does  not  indeed  grow  fpontaneoufty  ;  but  if  a 
man  plants  ten  of  them  in  his  life  time,  which  he  may 
do  in  about  an  hour,  he  will  as  completely  fulfil  his 
duty  to  his  own  and  future  generations,  as  the  native 
of  our  lefs  temperate  climate  can  do  by  ploughing  in 
the  cold  of  winter,  and  reaping  in  the  fummer’s  heat, 
as  often  as  thefe  feafons  return  ;  even  if,  after  he  has 
procured  bread  for  his  prefent  houfehold,  he  ftiould 
convert  a  furplus  into  money,  and  lay  it  up  for  his 
children. 

We  have  faid  that  there  are  two  fpecies  of  artocar- 
pus,  viz.  the  incifa,  with  gafhed  leaves  ;  and  the  inte- 
grifolia,  with  entire  leaves.  There  is  alfo  faid  to  be  an¬ 
other  diftin&ion,  into  that  which  bears  fruit  with  ftones 
or  feeds,  and  that  in  which  the  fruit  has  none.  The  parts 
of  fru&ification  of  that  tree  which  bears  the  fruit  without 
ftones  are  defective.  The  amentum,  or  catkin,  which 
contains  the  male  parts,  never  expands.  The  ftyli, 
or  female  parts  of  the  fruit,  are  likewife  deficient. 
From  which  it  follows,  that  there  can  be  no  ftones  or 
feeds,  and  therefore  that  this  tree  can  be  propagated 
only  by  fuckers  or  layers  ;  although  it  is  abundantly 
evident,  that  it  muft  have  originally  proceeded  from 
the  feed-bearing  bread-fruit  tree.  Inftances  of  this 
kind  we  fometimes  find  in  European  fruits  ;  fuch  as 
the  barberry,  and  the  Corinthian  grape  from  Zant, 
commonly  called  currants,  which  can  therefore  be  in- 
creafed  only  by  layers  and  cuttings.  Dr  Solander  was 
allured  by  the  oldeft  inhabitants  of  Otaheite  and  the 
adjoining  iflands,  that  they  well  remembered  there  was 
formerly  plenty  of  the  feed-bearing  bread-fruit  ;  but 
they  had  been  neglected  upon  account  of  the  prefer¬ 
ence  given  to  the  bread-fruit  without  feeds,  which 
they  propagate  by  fuckers. 

The  Eritifh  government  fent  Lieutenant  Bligh  in 
the  Bounty  in  1787  to  Otaheite  to  procure  and  tranf- 
port  to  our  Weft  India  colonies  this  valuable  plant. 

,  The  project  was  at  that  time  unfuccefsful,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  mutiny  of  the  (hip’s  crew,  who  feized  the 
veflel,  and  carried  her  back  to  Otaheite.  The  objedl, 
however,  was  accomphihed  at  a  future  period,  and  the 
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bread-fruit  is  now  reared  in  Jamaica  and  the  other 
Weft  India  iflands.  Plants  of  this  genus  have  alfo 
been  brought  to  his  majefty’s  gardens  at  Kew.  The 
tafle  of  the  fruit  is  faid  to  be  a  fort  of  medium  between 
the  tafte  of  common  wheaten  bread,  and  the  tafte  of  a 
boiled  potato.  Thofe  who  prefer  potatoes  to  ordinary 
bread  alfo  prefer  the  bread-fruit  to  it. 

1033.  Cynomorium. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  coccineum.  Jamaica. 

Nipa. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  fruticans.  Africa. 

1203.  Chara. 

Four  fpecies ;  viz.  *  flexilis,  *  hifpida,  *  tomento* 
fa,  *  vulgaris. 

1036.  Elaterium,  or  Spring -gourd. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  carthaginenfe^  trifoliatum.  Car 
thagena. 

1427.  Phyllachne. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  uliginofa.  Terra  del  Fuego. 

*  1428.  Casuarina. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  equifetifolia,  nodiflora.  E.  Indies, 
N.  S.  Wales. 

I429.  iEGOPRICON. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  betulinum.  Surinam,  Cayenne 
Order.  II.  DIANDRIA. 

1037.  Anguria. 

Three  fpecies  3  viz.  trilobata,  pedata,  trifoliata.  A- 
merica. 

1038.  Lemna,  or  Duel-meat . 

Five  fpecies  3  viz.  *  gibba,  *  minor,  *  polyrhiza, 

*  trifulca,  arhiza.  Europe. 

Order  III.  TRIANDRIA. 

1040.  Typha,  Cat's- tail,  Reed-mace. 

Two  fpecies  3  viz.  *anguftifolia,  *  latifolia* 

1041.  SPARGANruM,  or  Burr-reed . 

Four  fpecies  3  viz.  *  ereftum,  *  natans,  *ramofum, 

*  funplex. 

1042.  Zea,  or  ludian  or  Turley  Wheat* 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  mays.  America. 

1044.  Tripsacum. 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  da&yloides,  hermaphrodituui, 
Virginia,  Canada,  Jamaica. 

1043.  Coix,  or  Job's  tears. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  lacryma.  E.  Indies. 

1045.  Olyra. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  latifolia.  W.  Indies. 

1046.  Carex,  or  Sedge,  Cyperus-g rajs. 

67  fpecies;  viz.  *  acuta,  *  ampullacea,  *arenaria, 

*  atrata,  *  axillaris,  *  caefpitofa,  *  capillaris,  *  clan- 
deftina,  *  curta,  *  depauperata,  *  digitata,  *  dioica? 

*  diftans,  *  divifa,  *  divulfa,  *  extenfa,  *  filiformis, 

*  flava,  *  hirta,  *  incurva,  *  intermedia,  *  limofa, 

*  muricata,  *  ovalis,  *  pallefcens,  *  palludofa,  *  pani- 
cea,  *  paniculata,  *  pauciflora,  *  pendula,  *  piluli- 

L  1  Z  fera. 
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fera,  *proecox,  *pfeudocyperus,  *pulicaris,  *recurva, 
*remota,  *rigida,  *riparia,  *Rellulata,  *Rri£fa,  *tri- 
gofa,  *fylvatica,  *terctiufcula,  *veficaria,  *vulpina, 
capitata,  fquarrofa,  uncinata,  baldenfis,  uliginofa,  le- 
porina,  brizoides,  loliacea,  tlongata,  canefcens,  indi- 
ca,  brunnea,  pocdata,  montana,  tomentofa,  globularis, 
faxatilis,  triflachya,  folliculata,  japonica,  pumila,  li- 
thofperma.  Eur.  Afia,  Africa,  America. 

1047.  Axyris. 

Four  fpecies  3  viz.  ceratoides,  amaranthoides,  hybrida, 
proflrata.  Siber.  Tartary. 

1039.  Omphalea. 

Two  fpecies  5  viz.  diandra,  triandra.  Jam. 

1048.  Tragia. 

Six  fpecies  3  viz.  volubilis,  involucrata,  mercurialis, 
Urens,  chamcelia,  cannabina.  India,  Virg.  Carolina. 

IO49.  Hernandia,  or  Jack  in-a-Box. 

Two  fpecies  3  viz.  fonora,  ovigera.  W.  Indies,  S. 
America. 

1050.  Phyllanthus,  or  Sen- fide  Laurel. 

•  Seven  fpecies  3  viz.  grandifolia,  nirnri,  urinaria,  bac- 
ciformis,  racemola,  emblica,  maderafpatenfis.  Arab. 
E.  and  W.  Ind.  Carolina. 

Order  IV.  TETRANDRIA. 

1274.  Serpiculata. 

Two  fpecies  3  viz.  *  verticil  lata,  repens.  India. 

Aucuba. 

One  fpecies  5  viz.  japonica.  Japan. 

1328.  Littorella. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  *lacuRris. 

1275.  Cicca. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  diRicha.  India. 

1052.  Betula,  or  Birch  tree. 

Eight  fpecies  3  viz.  *alba,  *alnus,  *nana,  dalecar- 
lica,  nigra,  lenta,  pumila,  incana.,  Europe,  N.  Ame¬ 
rica. 

1053.  Buxus,  or  Box-tree . 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  fempervirens. — The  wood  is  very- 
hard  and  fmooth,  and  not  apt  to  warp,  and  therefore 
well  adapted  for  the  ufe  of  the  turner.-  Combs,  ma- 
'  thematical  inRruments,  knife  handles,  and  button 

moulds  are  made  of  it.  An  empyreumatic  oil,  diRil- 
led  from  the  (havings*  is  often  ufed  as  a  topical  appli¬ 
cation  for  the  piles,  and  feldom  fails  to  procure  eafe. 
It  will  frequently  relieve  the  toothach,  and  has  been 
given  internally  in  epileptics.  The  leaves,  powdered, 
deflroy  worms.  In  the  fouth  oF Europe  it  is  cultivat¬ 
ed  in  gardens,  and  kept  in  flower-pots,  with  as  much 
attention  as  we  beRow  upon  myrtle. 

1054.  Urtica,  or  Nettle. 

28  fpecies  3  viz.  *dioica,  *pilulifer,  *urens,.  bale- 
arica,  dodartii,  pumila,  grandifolia,  cannabina,  alie- 
nata,  cylindrica,  parietaria,  ciliaris,  fpieata,  macro- 
phylla,  rhombea,  aeRuans,  capitata,  divaricata,  eana- 
denfis,  interrupta,  nivea,  baccifera,  arborea,  eapenfis, 
frutefcens,  Rimulans,  japonica,  villofa.  Europe,  N. 
Amer.  E.  and  W.  Indies. 

«  dialect,  *  U.  leaves  oppofite,  heart-fhaped  3  bunches  in  pairs. 

•"-This  fpecies  is  the- common  nettle*  Its  Rings  are 
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very  curious  microfcopic  obje&s  :  They  confift  of  an 
exceedingly  fine  pointed  tapering  ■  hollow  fubRance, 
with  a  perforation  at  the  point,  and  a  bag  at  the  bafe  5 
or  they  are  (harp  tubes  feated  upon  a  bag.  When  the 
(harp  point  of  the  tube,  that  is  to  fay  the  Ring,  is  pref- 
fed  upon,  it  readily  punftures  the  fkin,  and"  the  fame 
preRure  forces  up  an  acrimonious  Ruid  from  the  bag, 
which  is  fquirted  into  the- wound,  and  produces  an  ef¬ 
fect  which  moR  perfons  have  experienced.  The  plant 
was  formerly  ufed  as  an  aRringent,  but  is  now  difre- 
garded.  A  Ralk  of  it,  when  the  leaves  are  in  their 
prime,  put  into  milk,  coagulates  it,  and  may  ferve  to 
prepare  it  for  being  made  into  cheefe.  A  leaf,  put 
upon  the  tongue,  and  then  prefied  againR  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  is  pretty  efficaceous  in  flopping  a  bleeding 
at  the  nofe.  Paralytic  limbs  have  been  recovered  by 
Ringing  them  with  nettles.  The  young  (hoots  are  ga¬ 
thered  early  in  the  fpring  to  boil  in  broth  or  gruel. 

Cows  eat  the  leaves  when  they  are  a  little  withered. 

The  leaves  are  cut  to  pieces  to  mix  v-ith  the  food  of 
young  turkeys  and  other  poultry.  Cows,  horfes,. 

(beep,  goats,  and  fwine,  refufe  them.  AlTes  are  fond 
of  it,  and  cows  eat  it  in  hay.  The  Ralks  may  be 
drefied  like  flax  or  hemp  for  making  cloth  or  paper. 

In  Kamtfchatka  they  make  ufe  of  no  other  material  in 
the  manufa&ure  of  cordage  or  failclotb,  and  linen  3 
and  confider  thefe  fabrics,  when  produced  from  nettles, 
as  fu  peri  or  in  every  refpeft  to  thofe  made  from  hemp 
and  flax.  As  the  nettle  feems  of  all  plants  the  moR 
congenial  to  our  foil  and  climate,  growing  in  all  fitua- 
tions  both  fertile  and  barren,  in  fpite  of  every  attempt 
to  extirpate  it  3  and  as  there  exiRs  no  doubt,  that  as  a 
material  of  manufa&ure,  it  is  not  inferior  to  either  flax 
or  hemp,  it  is  a  Angular  circumflance  that  it  has  never 
come  into  general  ufe.  This,  perhaps,  is  chiefly  to 
be  accounted  for  from  the  difficulty  of  colle£fing  its 
feeds  and  handling  it  :  difficulties,  however,  which  a 
little  attention  and  indufiry  would  probably  foon  enable 
us  to  overcome. 

1055.  Morus,  or  Mulberry-tree. 

Seven  fpecies  ;  viz.  alba,  nigra,  papyrifera,  rubrar, 
indica,  tartarica,  tinttoria.  Italy,  China,  Japan,  A- 
meiica. — The  mulberry  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  value  of  its  leaves,  as  the  food  of  that  va¬ 
luable  infeft  the  filk-worm.  The  morus  alba  or  white 
mulberry,  with  leaves  obliquely  heart-fliaped  and  le¬ 
vel,  grows  in  Britain  in  the  open  air,  as  far  northward 
as  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  filk-worms  may  be  fed  with- 
it.  The  fruit  of  the  black  mulberry  has  the  common 
qualities  of  other  fweet  fruits,  abating  heat,  quenching 
thirfl,  and  promoting  the  grofier  fecretions  ;  a  fyrup*, 
made  from  the  juice,  is  kept  by  the  apothecaries.  The 
bark  of  the  roots  has  been  in  eonfiderable  efleem  as  a 
cure  for  worms  3  its  tafie  is  bitter  and  fomewhat  afirin- 
gent. 

Order  V.  PENTANDRIA. 

1277.  Nephelium- 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  lappaceum.  India. 

1056.  Xanthium,  or  Lejfer  Burdock. 

Five  fpecies  3  viz.  *flrumarium,  orientale,  echina- 
turn,  fpinofum,  fruticofum.  S.  Eur.  Ceylon,  China* 

Peru* 
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<lruma-  *  X.  flern  ihornlef*  ;  leaves  heart-fhaped,  three- fibred. 
ri"umt  —The  leaves  are  bitler  and  aflringent.  A  dtco£lion 
of  the  whole  plant  affords  a  fliowy  yellow  colour  ;  but 
it  is  better  if  only  the  dowers  are  ufed.  Horfes  and 
goats  eat  it.  Cows,  fheep,  and  fwine,  refufe  it. 

1057.  Ambrosia. 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  trifida,  elatior,  artemififolia,  mari- 
tima. 

1058.  Parthenium,  or  Bafs  Feverfew. 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  hyllerophorus,  integrifolium. 
Virginia,  Jamaica. 

1059.  Iva,  or  Falfe  Jefuits-Bark  tree. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  annua,  frutefcens.  Virginia,  Ca¬ 
rolina,  Jamaica. 

1329.  Clibadium. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  furinamenfe.  Surinam. 

1060.  Amaranthus,  or  Flower-gentle. 

24  fpecies ;  viz.  albus,  graecizans,  melancholicus, 
tricolor,  polygamus,  gangeticus,  mangoflanus,  triftis, 
lividus,  oleraceus,  blitum,  viridis,  deflexus,  polygo- 
noides,  fcandens,  hybridus,  paniculatus,  fanguineus, 
retroflexus,  flavus,  hypocliondriacus,  cruentus,  cauda- 
tus,  fpinofus.  Europe,  E.  and  W.  Indies,  America. 

1276.  Leea. 

Two  fpecies ;  viz.  oequata,  crifpa.  Jamaica. 

Order  VI.  HEXANDRIA. 

1062.  Zizania,  or  Water-oats ,  Tare-grafs 

Three  fpecies;  viz.  aquatica,  ^paluftris,  terreflris. 
Malabar,  N.  America,  Jamaica. 

1063.  Pharus. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  latifolius.  Jamaica,  S.  Araer. 
Order  VII.  HEPTANDRIA. 

1064.  Guettarda. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  fpeciofa.  Java,  W.  Indies. 
Order  VIII.  POLYANDRIA. 

1065.  Ceratophyllum,  or  Hornwort. 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  *  demerfum,  *  fubmerfum. 

1066.  Myriophyllum,  or  Water-Milfoil. 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  *  fpicatum,  *  verticillatum. 

1067.  Sagittaria,  or  Arrowhead. 

Five  fpecies ;  viz-.  *  fagittifolia,  obtufifolia,  lancifo- 
•  lia,  acutifolia,  trifolia.  Europe,  Alia,  America. 
fagittifo-  *  S.  leaves  arrow  fhaped,  acute. — It  grows  in  ditches 
and  on  the  banks  of  flow  running  rivers.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  a  bulb  at  the  lower  part  of  the  root,  growing  in 
the  folid  earth  beneath  the  mud.  This-  bulb  cowfti- 
tutes  a  conliderable  part  of  the  food  of  the  Chinefe, 
and  upon  that  account  they  cultivate  it.  Horfes,  goats*, 
and  fwine,  eat  it.  Cows  are  not  fond  of  it. 

1156.  Begonia. 

Three  fpecies ;  viz.  ferruginea,  capenfis,  urtica. 
Cape,  E.  and  W.  Indies. 

1068.  TheligonuM,  or  Dogs-cabbage. 

One  fpecies;  viz.  cynocrambe.  S*  of  Europe. 

* 
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1069.  Poterium,  or  Garden  Burnet. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz  ;  *  fanguiforba,  hybridum,  fpino- 
furn. 

*  P.  without  thorns;  Items  fomewhat  angular. — The fanguifor* 
leaves  and  feeds  of  this  plant  are  mildly  aflringent,  andfo, 

have  been  ufed  in  dyfenteries  and  hoemorrhagies.  The 
feeds,  when  bruifed,  fmell-  like  cucumbers.  There 
are  large  tra6ls  of  the  finefl;  parts  of  what  are  called 
the  South  Downs  in  England,  upon  which  this  plant 
forms  half  the  indigenous  palturage.  It  feems  to  grow 
naturally  (without  being  fawn)  only  on  chalky  foils  ; 
but  it  will  flourifh,  when  fown,  on  any  foil  ;  on  fand, 
clay„  peat,  &:c.  It  is  chiefly  valuable  for  fheep  pa- 
ftures  that  are  to  be  kept  fully  flocked.  It  forms  a* 
fine  herbage  when  clofe  bitten  ;  but  when  fuffered  to 
run  to  a  height  it  is  rather  coarfe. 

1070.  Quercus,  or  Oak-tree. 

20  fpecies;  viz.  *  phellos,  molucca,  glabra,'  acuta, 
glauca,  cufpidata,  ferrata,  ilex,  fuber,  coccifera,  pri- 
nus,  dentata,  nigra,  rubra,  alba,  efculus,  *  robur, 
egilops,  cerris,  *  femina. 

*  Q^.  leaves  on  leaf*ftalks,  oblong,  broadeft  towards robur«- 
the  end ;  indentations  rather  acute,  angles  blunt  ;  fruit 
nearly  fitting. 

*  Q.  leaves  oblong,  on  fhort  leaf-flalks,  blunt,  vting-fanina, 
cleft,  with  indentations  ;  fruit  moftly  folitary,  on  long 
fruitflalks.  Withering ,  vol.  iii.-p,  387.  The  oak  is  a 
native  of  the  temperate  climates.  It  loves  hilly  better 

than  boggy  ground,  and  thrives  belt,  while  young,  in 
large  plantations.  Its  roots  defeend  deep  into  the 
earth,  and  therefore  will  not  bear  to  be  tranfplanted. 

Much  lopping  deftroys  it.  Grafs  will  hardly  grow 
beneath  it.  The  wood  is  hard,  tough,  tolerably 
flexible,  not  eafily  fplintering;  and  therefore  is  prefer¬ 
red  before  alii  other*  timber  for  building  fliips  of  war. 

It  is  well  adapted  to  almoft  every  purpofe  of  the  car¬ 
penter  ;  but  an  attempt  to  enumerate  the  ufes  of  this 
well-known  wood,  would  be  equally  fuperfluous  and 
difficult.  Oak  faw-duft  is  the  principal  indigenous  ve¬ 
getable  ufed  in  dyeing  fuffian.  All  the  varieties  of 
drabs  and  different  fliades  of  brown  are  made  with  oak 
faw-duft,  differently  managed  and  compounded.  The 
balls  or  oak  apples  are  like  wife  ufed  in  dyeing,  as  a 
fubflitute  for  galls.  The  black,  got  from  them  by 
the  addition  of  copperas,  is  more  beautiful  than  that 
from  galls,  but  not  fo  durable.  The  bark  is  univer- 
fally  ufed  to  tan  leather  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  the  faw- 
duft  has  been  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe  with  equal  fuc- 
cefs.  The  bark  is  ufed  to  make  writing  ink.  Its 
aflringent  properties  might  be  rendered  ufeful  in  me¬ 
dicine.  Aninfulion  of  it,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  cop¬ 
peras,  is  ufed  by  the  common  people  to  dye  woollen 
of  a  purplilh  blue  :  the  colour,  though  not  very  bright, 
is  durable.  The  balls  or  galls  upon  the  leaves,  are  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  fmall  infeft  with  four  wings,  called  cy - 
nips  querci folii ,  which  depofits  an  egg  in  the  fubffance 
of  the  leaf  by  making  a  fmall  perforation  in  the  under 
furface.  The  ball  prefently  begins  to  grow,  and  the 
egg  in  the  centre  of  it  changes  to  a  worm  ;  this  worm 
again  changes  to  a  nymph,  and  the  nymph  to  the  fly¬ 
ing  infedl,  with  four  wings.  Horfes,  cows,  fheep,  and 
goats,  eat  the  leaves.  Swine  and  deer  fatten  on  the 
acorns.  The  oak  grows  in  a  good  foil  fo/metimes  to  a 
mod  immenfe  fize.  At  Little  Shelfley  in  Worcefter- 
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fliire,  an  oak  meafured  elofe  to  the  ground  nearly  48 
feet*  and  about  two  yards  from  the  ground  22  feet 
four  inches.  Lightfoot  mentions  one  growing  near 
Ludlow  in  Shropfhire  in  1764,  the  trunk  of  which 
meafured  68  feet  in  girth,  and  23  in  length  ;  fo  that 
allowing  90  fquare  feet  for  the  larger  branches,  it 
contained  1455  feet  of  timber.  An  oak  near  Wel- 
‘beck  meafured  in  girth,  at  11  feet  from  the  ground, 
38  feet  ;  and  one  growing  at  Cowthorpe  near  Wether- 
Dy,  Yorkfhire,  meafured  48  feet  in  circumference  at 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  78  feet  elofe  to  the 
ground. 

1071.  JiTGLANS,  or  Walnut-tree . 

Five  fpecies  $  viz.  regia,  alba,  nigra,  cinerea,  bac- 
cata.  Perfia,  N.  America. — This  tree,  when  planted 
in  Scotland,  feldom  ripens  its  fruit. 

^1072..  Fagus,  or  Beech,  Sweet  Chefnut . 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  caftanea,  pumila,  *  fylvatica. 
Europe,  N.  America. 

oajtanea .  *  F.  leaves  fpear-fhaped,  with  tapering  ferratures,  na¬ 
ked  underneath. — In  the  (hade  of  this  fpecies,  called 
the  chefnut ,  nothing  will  thrive.  The  wood  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  fame  ufes  that  oak  is.  Pipes  made  of  it 
to  convey  water  under  ground,  are  faid  to  laft  longer 
than  thofe  made  of  oak.  Poles  for  efpaliers,  &c.  made 
of  it  without  removing  the  bark,  alfo  laft  very  long. 
Some  of  the  oldeft  buildings  in  London  are  faid  to  be 
conftru&ed  of  the  Wood  of  the  chefnut  tree.  At  Tort- 
worth  in  Gloucefterfhire,  is  faid  to  be  a  tree  52  feet 
round,  which  is  proved  to  have  flood  fince  the  year 
1150,  and  was  then  very  old.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be 
IIOO  years  old.  In  1759,  its  girth,  at  fix  feet  from 
the  ground,  was  46  feet  fix  inches.  The  nuts  are  ufed 
to  whiten  linen  cloth,  and  to  make  ftarch.  They 
conftitute  a  great  proportion  of  the  food  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people  in  the  fouth  of  Europe  }  and  hogs,  feeding 
on  them  as  they  run  wild  in  the  forefts,  are  reckoned 
particularly  excellent. 

fylvatica .  *  F.  leaves  egg-fhaped  *,  indiftinflly  ferrated.  Com¬ 
mon  beech . — This  tree  is  large  and  beautiful,  but  no 
verdure  is'  found  under  its  fhade.  It  retains  its  old 
leaves  during  the  winter,  and  may  be  trained  to  form 
very  lofty  hedges.  The  wood  is  brittle,  Toon  decays 
in  the  air,  but  endures  under  water.  It  is  formed  in¬ 
to  tool  handles,  planes,  mallets,  chairs,  and  bedfteads. 
Split  into  thin  layers,  it  is  ufed  to  make  fcabbards  for 
fwords.  It  is  excellent  fuel,  and  its  afhes  afford  much 
potafh.  The  leaves,  gathered  in  autumn  before  they 
are  much  injured  by  froft,  make  much  better  mattreffes 
than  ftraw  or  chaff,  and  laft  feven  or  eight  years.  The 
nuts  or  mad,  when  eaten,  occafion  giddinefs  and  head- 
ach  \  but  when  well  dried  and  powdered,  make  whole- 
fome  bread.  They  are  fometimes  roafted  and  fubfti- 
tuted  for  coffee.  They  fatten  fwine,  and  are  devoured 
greedily  by  mice,  fquirrels,  and  birds.  The  poor  peo¬ 
ple  in  Silefia  ufe  the  expreffed  oil  inftead  of  butter. 
Sheep  and  goats  eat  the  leaves. 

1073.  Carpinus,  Hornbeam  tree. 

Two  fpecies  j  viz,  *  betulus,  oftrya.  Europe,  N. 
America. 

$Mu/us.  *  C.  feales  of  the  cones  flat. — This,  which  is  the  com¬ 
mon  hornbeam,  loves  a  poor  ftiff  foil  on  the  Tides  of 
hills,  is  eafily  tranfplanted,  and  bears  lopping.  Cat¬ 
tle  eat  the  leaves,  but  no  pafture  gwws  under  its 
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fhade.  The  wood  burns  like  a  candle  :  it  is  very 
white,  very  tough,  harder  than  hawthorn,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  fupporting  a  great  weight.  It  is  ufeful  in  turn¬ 
ing,  and  for  many  implements  of  hufbandry.  Coggs 
for  millwheels  made  of  it  are  fuperior  to  thofe  of  yew. 

The  inner  bark  is  ufed  in  Scandinavia  to  dye  yellow. 

1074.  Corylus,  Ha<zel ,  or  Nut-tree . 

Two  fpecies  j  viz.  *  avellana,.  colurna.  Europe, 

N.  America. 

*  C. — This  wood  is  profitably  planted  in  many  places  avellana, 
in  hedges  and  coppices,  for  the  purpofe  of  cutting 
down  portions  in  rotation,  to  be  converted  into  char¬ 
coal  for  forges.  The  wood  is  ufed  for  fifhing-rods, 
walking-fticks,  hoops,  &c.  The  roots  are  preferred 
where  beautiful  wood  is  wanted  for  inlaying  or  ftain- 
ing.  It  is  a  pra&ice  in  Italy,  to  put  chips  of  hazel  in¬ 
to  turbid  wine  to  clear  it,  which  it  does  in  24  hours. 

In  countries  where  yeaft  is  fcarce,  they  tvvift  together 
hazel  twigs,  fo  as  to  leave  a  multitude  of  chinks:  thefe 
they  fteep  in  their  ale  while  it  is  fermenting  5  then 
hang  them  up  to  dry,  and  when  they  brew  again  they 
put  them  into  the  wort  inftead  of  yeaft.  Charcoal  of 
hazel,  when  ufed  in  drawing,  leaves  ftains  which  arc 
eafily  rubbed  out.  The  nuts,  which  are  agreeable  to 
moft  people,  afford,  by  preffure,  an  oil  for  the  ufe  of 
painters. 

IC75.  Platanus,  or  P lane-tree. 

Two  fpecies  j  viz.  orientalis,  occidental^.  Levant, 

N.  America. 

1076.  Liquid ambar,  or  Sweet  Gum. 

Two  fpecies }  viz.  ftyraciflua,  peregrina.  Levant, 

N.  America. —  The  reftnous  juice  of  the  former  of 
thefe  fpecies,  brought  from  America,  was  once  ufed  as 
a  perfume,  but  is  now  negle&ed. 

Order  IX.  MONADELPHIA. 

1077.  Pinus,  or  Pine-tree . 

12  fpecies  5  viz.  *f)lvcftris,  pinea,  trnda,  cembra, 
ftrobus,  cedrus,  larix,  picea,  balfamea,  canadenfis,  a- 
bies,  orientalis.  Europe,  north  of  Afia,  America. 

*  P.  leaves,  in  long  pairs,  rigid ;  cones  egg-conical,^ 
moftly  in  pairs,  as  long  as  the  leaves ;  feales  oblong,  J 
blunt.  Scotch-fr. — This  fpecies,  which  is  a  native  of 
our  ifland,  flourifhes  beft  on  a  poor  fandy  foil.  In  a 
grove  the  trunk  is  tall  and  naked  j  in  open  places 
branched.  It  does  not  bear  the  leaft  clipping,  as  the 
terminating  buds  fend  forth  the  branches.  The  roots 
fpread  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  except  the  central 
root,  which  pufhes  perpendicularly  downwards.  If  it 
is  either  broken  off  or  interrupted  in  its  paffage,  the 
ftem  ccafes  to  {hoot  upwards,  and  the  tree  remains  a 
dwarf.  Hence  it  is  apt  to  fuffer  by  tranfplanting. 

The  bark  will  tan  leather.  In  the  north  of  Europe 
bread  is  thus  made  from  it  by  the  inhabitants  :  They 
choofe  a  ftraight  tree,  as  thefe  have  leaft  refin,  and 
ftrip  off  the  bark  in  the  fpring,  when  it  feparates  mod 
readily.  This  they  firft  dry  gently  in  the  fliade  ;  then 
in  a  greater  heat,  and  reduce  it  to  powder.  "With  this 
powder  they  mix  a  fmall  quantity  of  corn  meal,  and  with 
water  they  knead  it  into  bread.  This  they  eat,  not 
only  in  times  of  fcarcity,  but  at  other  times,  from  an 
apprehenfion,  that  long  difufe  might  render  it  difa- 
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agreeable  to  them.  Their  children  are  very  fond  of  the 
frefh  bark  in  the  fpring  time,  either  fhaved  with  a 
knife  or  grated  with  a  rafp.  The  young  fhoots,  diftil- 
led,  afford  a  fragrant  effential  oil.  Sheep  and  goats 
are  not  fond  of  it.  Horfes  refufe  it.  Burnt  with  a 
clofe  fmothering  fire,  the  wood  of  this  fpecies  yields 
tar.  The  fpecies  called  larix  has  rifen  into  confider- 
able  reputation  in  this  country,  on  account  of  its  beau¬ 
ty,  rapid  growth,  and  the  value  of  the  timber.  It  is 
extremely  hardy,  growing  in  Siberia  almoft  to  the 
coafts  of  the  Icy  fea  ;  but  this  very  hardinefs,  or  capa¬ 
city  of  vegetating  with  a  very  fmall  degree  of  heat, 
renders  it  in  this  country  delicate  when  ^young.  The 
firft  warmth  of  the  fpring  is  fufficient  to  bring  forth  its 
buds,  which  are  thus,  by  the  unfteadinefs  of  our  cli¬ 
mate,  expofed  to  frequent  pernicious  frofl:3.  In  this 
way  nurferymen  often  fuffer  great  Ioffes  by  the  larix, 
in  confequence  of  an  early  fpring  and  a  premature  ve¬ 
getation,  which  is  afterwards  nipt  by  frofty  weather. 
From  the  trees  of  the  genus  pinus  the  different  turpen¬ 
tines  are  extracted  by  bleeding  the  trees,  by  wounds  in 
the  bark  or  branches. 

1079.  CupRESSUS,  or  Cyprefs-tree . 

Six  fpecies;  viz.  fempervirens,  difticha,  thyoides, 
juniperoides,  pendula,  japonica.  Crete,  Cape,  Japan, 
N.  America. 

1080.  Plukenetia. 

One  fpecies;  viz.  volubilis.  E.  and  W.  Indies*. 

1081.  Dalechampia. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz;  colorata,  fcandens.  W.  Indies, 
New  Granada. 

1082.  Acalypha. 

Five  fpecies  ;  viz.  virgtnica,  virgata,  indica,  villofa*. 
auftralis.  N.  America,  E.  and  W.  Indies. 

1083.  Croton,  or  Bafe  Ricinus ,  Tallow-tree . 

23  fpecies  ;  viz.  variegatum,  cafcarilla,  caftaneifo- 
lium,  paluftre,  glabellum,  tin&orium,  glandulofum, 
argenteum,  febiferum,  japonjcum,  acutum,  tiglium, 
lucidum,  lacciferum,  balfamiferum,  aromaticum,  hiv 
mile,  licinocarpus,  moluccanum,  flavens,  capenfe,  lo- 
tum,  fpinofum.  China,  Japan,  W.  Indies,.  N.  Ame-v 
rica. 

279.  Cupania. 

One  fpecies ;  viz.  americana.  W.  Indies,  Coro¬ 
mandel. 

1084.  JatROPHA,  or  CaJJada ,  Manihot . 

Nine  fpecies;  viz.  goffypifolia,  moluccana,  curcas,, 
multifida,  manihot,  janipha,  urens,  herbacea,  elaftica. 
Africa,  S.  America, 

1085.  Ricinus. 

Four  fyecies;  viz.  inermis,  cogimunis,  tanaricus, 
mappa.  Vera  Cruz. — The  fpecies  called  R .  communis 
produces  nuts  about  the  fize  of  fmall  beans,  which  like 
bitter  almonds  are  deleterious.  An  oil  is  obtained* 
from  them  by  expreflion,  called  cajlor  oil \  which  is  ufed 
as  a  fafe  and  mild  laxative  ;  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce 
for  an  adult,  and  a  dram  for  an  infant. 

1086.  Sterculia. 

Three  fpecies ;  viz.  balanghas,  fcetida,  platanifc- 
Hum.  Arabia,  E.  and  W.  Indies,  China. 


1088.  Hippomane. 

Three  fpecies;  viz.  mancinella,  biglandulofa,  fpinofa* 

1279.  Stillingia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  fylvatica.  Carolina. 

1278.  Gnetum. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  griemon.  India. 

1087.  Hura,  or  Sandbox -tree. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  crepitans.  Mexico,  W.  Indies. 

Order  X.  SYNGENESIA. 

1089.  TrichosanTHES,  or  Serpent-cucumber* 

Four  fpecies ;  viz.  anguina,  nervifolia,  cucumerina, , 
amara.  E.  Indies,  China. 

1090.  Momordica,  or  Male  Balfam-apple . 

Eight  fpecies ;  viz.  balfamina,  charantia,  opercula- 
ta,  luffa,  cylindrica,  trifolia,  pedata,  elaterium.  S. 
Europe,  India,  America. 

109-1.  Cucurbita,  or  Gourd . 

Seven  fpecies  ;  viz.  lagenaria,  hifpida,  ovifera,  pepo, 
verrucofa,  melopepo,  citrullus.  E.  and  W.  Indies, . 
America. 

1092.  Cucumis,  or  Cucumber . 

13  fpecies;  viz.  colocynthis,  prophetarum,  an=»- 

guria,  africanusy  acutangulus,  melo,  dudaim,  chate, . 
fativus,..  anguinus,  flexuofus,  conomon,  maderafpata- 
nus.  Levant,  India,  Africa,  Jamaica. — The  fpecie? 
called  fativus ,  is  the  ordinary  garden  cucumber.  It  is 
lefs  apt  to  grow  rancid  by  keeping  than  others  of  the 
clafs.  The  C .  colocynthis ,  called  coloquintida  or  bitter 
apple,  is  a  native  of  Turkey.  The  fruit  is  about  the 
fize  of  an  orange.  Its  medullary  part,  freed  from  the  * 
rind  and  feeds,  is  light,  white,  and  fpongy  ,  compofed : 
of  membranous  leaves,  of  an  extremely  bitter,  nau- 
feous,  acrimonious  tafte.-  C olocynth  is  one  of  the 

moil  powerful  and  violent  cathartics  ;  but  is  accounted  ' 
dangerous  by  the  bed  phyficians.  The  bed  mode  of 
abating  its  virulence,  confids  of  triturating  it  with 
gummy  farinaceous  fubdances,  or  oily  feeds.  With¬ 
out  this  precaution,  a  few  grains  of  it  will  often  difor- 
der  the  body,  and  even  occafion  a  difeharge  of  blood.. 

The  C.  melo  is  ufed  in  hot  countries  as  a  cooling  and 
agreeable,  food. 

1093.  Bryonia,  or  Bryony . 

II  fpecies;  viz.  alba,  *  dioica,  palmata,  grandis, 

cordifolia,  laciniofa,  africana,  cretica,-  fcabra,  fcabrella, 
laponica.  Crete,  Africa,  E.  Indies. 

*  B.  leaves  hand-fhaped,  rough  on  both  fides,  with  dioica 
callous  points  ;  male  and  female  flowers  on  different* 
plants. — The  root  is  purgative  and  acrid.  A  dram  of 
it  in  fubftance,  or  half  an  ©unce  of  it  infufed  in  wine,: 
is  a  full  dofe.  A  cold  infufion  of  the  root  in  water  is 
ufed  externally  in  fciatic  pains.  A  Cataplafm  of  it  Is 
a  moft  powerful  difeutient.  A  decoftion,  made  withi 
one  pound  of  the  frefh  root,  is  the  beff  purge  for  horn¬ 
ed  cattle.  The  plant  is  rough,  growing  on  dry  banks 
under  hedges,  and  climbing  upon  the  buffies.  The 
roots  are  large,  fometimes  as  thick  as  a  man’s  thigh. 

Their  juice,  when  frefh,  foon  excoriates  the  fkin,  but*- 
t  in  drying  they  lofe  much  of  their  acrimony. 
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1094.  SlCYOS,  or  Sing le-Jeeded  Cucumber . 

Three  fpecies  $  viz.  angulata,  laciniata,  garcini. 
America, 

Order  XL  GYNANDRIA. 

1095.  Andrachne,  or  Bnfe  Orpine. 

Two  fpecies  3  viz.  telephioides,  fruticofa.  Italy, 
Levant,  Egypt. 


A-  N  Y.  Diced  a 

1320.  Agyneia. 

Two  fpecies  3  viz.  impubes,  pubera.  China, 


In  the  clafs  Moncecia  are 

78  Genera,  including  392  Species,  of  which  83 
are  found  in  Britain. 


CL  AS  SIS  XXII.  '  CLASS  XXII. 

DIOECIA  (m).  DIOECIA. 


Ordo  I.  MONANDRIA. 

1430.  Pandanus.  (i)  Cal.  o.  Cor.  o.  Anthera 
Teflilis,  ramificationibus  thyrfi  inferta.  (2)  Cal.  o. 
>Cor.  o.  Stigmata  2.  Fru&.  compofitus. 

1096.  Najas.  (i)  Cal.  2-fidus.  Cor.4-fida.  Filam. 
nullum.  (2)  Cal.  nullus.  Cor.  q.  Pift.  3.  Capf.  1- 
locularis. 

Ordo  II.  DIANDRIA. 

1097.  Vallisneria.  (i)  Spath.  multiflora,  2-part. 
Cor.  3-partita.  (2)  Spath.  i-flora.  Cal.  3-part.  Cor. 
3-pet.  Pift.  1.  Capf.  1 -locularis. 

1099,  Cecropia.  (i)  Spath.  recept.  comm.  Cor. 
null.  (2)  Spath.  recept,  comm.  Cor.  o.  Pift.  I. 
Bacca  i-fperma. 

*  1098.  Salix.  (i)  Ament,  fquama.  Cor.  nulla. 
Stam.  2,  raro  5.  (2)  Ament,  fquama.  Cor.  0.  Stigm.  2. 
Capf.  2-valvis.  Sem.  pappofa. 

Ordo  III.  TRIANDRIA. 

*  IIOO.  Empetrum  (i)  Cal.  3  partitus.  Cor.  3- 
petala.  (2)  Cal.  3  partitus.  Cor.  3-pet.  Styl.  9. 
Bacca  9-fperma. 

1101.  Osyris.  (1)  Cal.  3-fidus.  Cor.  nulla. 
(2)  Cal.  3-fidus.  Cor.  o.  Styl.  o.  J)rupa  I  locu¬ 
laris. 

1280.  Caturus.  (i)  Cal.  o.  Cor.3-fida, .  (2)  Cal. 
3- partitus.  Cor.  o.  Styl.  3.  Capf.  3-cocca. 

1 102.  Excoecaria.  (1)  Ament,  fquama.  Cor.  nul¬ 
la.  (2)  Ament,  fquama.  Cor,  o.  Styl.  3.  Capf.  3- 
cocca. 

1331.  Restis.  (i)  Ament,  fquama.  Cr>r.,6-petala. 
(2)  Ament,  fquama.  Cor.  6-petala.  Styl.  3.  Capf. 
3-locularis,  plicata,  polyfperma. 

1431.  MaBa.  (i)  Cal.  3-fidus.  Cor.  3-fida. 
(2)  Cal.  ut  in  mare.  Drupa  fupera,  2- locularis. 


Order  I.  MONANDRIA. 

P.  (1)  No  cal.  No  cor.  Anthers  fitting,  inferted 
in  the  ramifications  of  a  clufter.  (2)  No  cal.  No  cor. 
Stigmas  2.  Fruit  compound. 

N.  (1)  Cal.  2-cleft.  Cor.  4-cleft.  No  filara* 
(2)  No  cal.  No  cor.  Pift.  3.  Capf.  i-celled. 


Order  II.  DIANDRIA. 

V.  (1)  Sheath  many-flowered,  2-parted.  Cor.  3- 
parted.  (2)  Sheath  i-flowered.  Cal.  3-parted.  Cor. 
3-pet.  Pift.  1.  Capf.  1  celled. 

C.  (1)  Sheath  common  receptacle.  No  Cor.  (2) 
Sheath  common  receptacle.  No  cor.  Pift.  1.  Berry 
I-feeded. 

*  S.  (1)  Catkin  a  fcale.  No  cor.  Stam.  2.  rarely  5. 
(2)  Catkin  a  fcale.  No  cor.  Stigm.  2.  Capf.  2- 
celled.  Seed  downy. 

Order  III.  TRIANDRIA. 

*  E.  (1)  Cal.  3-parted.  Cor.  3-petaled.  (2)  Cal. 
3-parted.  Cor  3-pet.  Styl.  9.  Berry  9-feeded. 

O.  (1)  Cal.  3-cleft.  No  cor.  (2)  Cal.  3-cleft 
No  cor.  No  ftyl.  Drupe  i-celled. 

C.  (1)  No  cal.  Cor.  3-cleft.  (2)  Cal.  3-partecL 
No  cor.  Styl.  3.  Capf.  3-celled. 

E.  (1)  Catkin  a  fcale.  No  cor.  (2)  Catkin  a 
fcale.  No  cor.  Styl.  3.  Capf.  3-celled. 

R.  (1)  Catkin  a  fcale.  Cor.  6-petaled.  (2)  Catkin 
a  fcale.  Cor.  6-petaled.  Styles  3.  Capf.  3-celled, 
plaited,  many-feeded. 

M.  (1)  Cal.  3-cleft.  Cor.  3-cleft.  (2)  Cal.  as  in 
the  male.  Drupe  fuperior,  2-celled. 

Ordo 


(m)  In  this  clafi  the  male  and  female  flowers  are  found  on  different  plants  ;  and  every  plant  belonging  to 
this  clafs  is  either  male  or  female.  None  are  hermaphrodite  5  i.  e.  no  one  plant  bears  flowers  containing  ftamen?, 
and  alfo  flowers  containing  piftils. 


'Dioecia. 


BOTANY. 
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Ordo  IV.  TETRANDRIA. 

*  1106.  Hippophae.  (i)  Cal.  2-partitus.  Cor.  nulla. 
(2)  Cal.  2-fidus.  Cor.  o.  Pift.  I.  Bacca  i-lperma, 
arillo  truncato. 

H03.  Trophis.  (1)  Cal.  nallus.  Cor.  4-petala. 
(2)  Cal.  nullus.  Cor.  o.  Styl.  bifid.  Bacca  i-fper- 
ma. 

*  1105.  Viscum.  (1)  Cal.  4-partitus.  Cor.  nulla. 
(2)  Cal.  4-phyllus.  Cor.  o.  Stigma  obtuf.  Bacca 
i-fperma,  infera. 

1432.  Moninia.  (i)  Cal.  4-dentatus,  fuperus.  Pe- 
tala  4.  (2)  Cal.  et  cor.  ut  in  mare.  Filamenta  fteri- 

lia.  Styl.  2-fidus.  Capf.  oblonga,  2-locularis. 

1104.  Batis.  (i)  Amentum.  Cor.  nulla.  (2)  In- 
vol.  2-phyllum.  Cor.  0.  Stigm.  2-fid.  Bacca  2- 
fperm. 

*  1107.  Myrica.  (i)  Ament,  fquama.  Cor.  nulla. 
(2)  Ament,  fquama.  Cor.  0.  Styl.  2.  Bacca  1- 
fperma. 

Urticce  varice .  Mortis  nigra .  Rhamnus . 

Ordo  V.  PENTANDRIA. 

1 1 13.  Iresine.  (i)  Cal.  2-phyllus.  Cor.  5-petala. 
Ne&ar.  5-phyllum.  (2)  Cal.  2-phyllus.  Cor.  5-pet. 
Styl.  2.  Capf.  polyfperma. 

1115.  Cannabis,  (i)  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor.  nulla. 
(2)  Cal.  i-phyllus.  Cor.  o.  Styl.  2.  Nux. 

1 1 16.  Humulus.  (i)  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Cor.  nulla. 
(2)  Cal.  i-phyllus.  Cor.  o.  Styl.  2.  Sem.  calyce 
alatum. 

1108.  Pistacia.  (i)  Cal.  5-fidus.  Cor.  nulla. 
(2)  Cal.  3-fidus.  Cor.  o.  Styl.  3.  Drupa  ficca. 

1117.  Zanonia.  (i)  Cal.  3-phyllus.  Cor.  5-par¬ 
tita.  (2)  Cal.  3-phyllus.  Cor.  5-part.  Styl.  3.  Bac¬ 
ca  infera,  3-locularis. 

1 1 1 2.  Spinacia.  (1)  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor.  nulla. 
(2)  Cal.  4-fidus.  Cor.  o.  Styl.  4.  Sem.  1,  calycinum. 

1 1 14.  Acnida.  (1)  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Cor.  nulla. 
(2)  Cal.  2-phyllus.  Cor.  o.  Styl.  5.  Sem.  1,  ca¬ 
lyce  veficario. 

1110.  Antidesma.  (i)  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Cor.  nul¬ 
la.  (2)  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Cor.  O.  Stigm.  5.  Bacca 
i-fperma. 

1 11 1.  Astronium.  (i)  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Cor.  5- 

petala.  Ne&ar.  glandulis  5.  (2)  Cal.  5-phyllus. 

Cor.  5-petala.  Styl.  5.  Sem.  1. 

1281.  Canarium.  (i)  Cal.  2-phyllus.  Cor.  3- 
petala.  (2)  Cal.  2-phyllus.  Cor.  3-petala.  Stigma 
feftile.  Drupa. 

1109.  Zantiioxylon.  (i)  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor. 
nulla.  (2)  Cal.  5-partitu*.  Cor.  o.  Pift.  5.  Capf. 
i-fperma. 

1118.  Fewillea.  (i)  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor.  5- 
fida.  Neftarium  filamentis  5.  (2)  Cal.  5-fidus.  Cor. 
5-fid.  Styl.  5.  Bacca  infera. 

PJiyhca  dioica,  Rhamnus  alaternus,  Salix  pentandra. 

Ordo  VI.  HEXANDRIA. 

1120.  Smilax.  (i)  Cal.  6-phyllus.  Cor.  nulla. 
(2)  Cal.  6-phyllus.  Cor.  0.  Styl.  3.  Bacca  fupera, 
3-locularis. 

Vol.  IV.  Part  I. 


Order  IV.  TETRANDRIA. 

*  FI.  (1)  Cal.  2-parted.  No  cor.  (2)  Cal.  2-cleft. 
No  cor.  Pift.  1.  Berry  i-feeded,  with  a  lopped  feed- 
coat. 

T.  (1)  No  cal.  Cor.  4-petaled.  (2)  No  cal.  No 
cor.  Styl.  2-cleft.  Berry  i-feeded. 

*  V.  (1)  Cal.  4-parted.  Cor.  none.  (2)  Cal.  4- 
leaved.  No  cor.  Stigma  obtufe.  Berry  i-feeded, 
inferior. 

M.  (1)  Cal.  4-toothed,  fuperior.  Petals  4.  (2)  Cal. 
and  cor.  as  in  the  male.  Filam.  barren.  Styl.  2-cleft. 
Capf.  oblong,  2-celled. 

B.  (1)  Catkin.  No  cor.  (2)  Invol.  2-leaved. 
No  cor.  Styl.  2-cleft.  Berry  2-feeded. 

*  M.  (1)  Catkin  a  fcale.  No  Gor.  (2)  Catkin  a 
fcale.  No  cor.  Styl.  2.  Berry  i-feeded. 


Order  V.  PENTANDRIA. 

I.  (1)  Cal.  2-leaved.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Ne&ary  5- 
leaved.  (2)  Cal.  2- leaved.  Cor.  5. pet.  Styl.  2.  Capf. 
many-feeded. 

C.  (1)  Cal.  5-parted.  No  cor.  (2)  Cal.  i-leaved. 
No  cor.  Styles  2.  Nut. 

*  H.  (1)  Cal.  5-leaved.  No  cor.  (2)  Cal.  i-leaved. 
No  cor.  Styles  2.  Seed  winged  in  a  calyx. 

P.  (1)  Cal.  5-cleft.  No  cor.  (2)  Cal.  3-cleft. 
No  cor.  Styl.  3.  Drupe  dry. 

Z.  (1)  Cal.  3-leaved.  Cor.  5-parted.  (2)  Cal. 
3-leaved.  Cor.  5-parted.  Styl.  3.  Berry  inferior, 
3-celled. 

S.  (1)  Cal.  5-parted.  Cor.  none.  (2)  Cal.  4-cleft. 
No  cor.  Styl.  4.  One  feed,  cup-like. 

A.  (1)  Cal.  5-leaved.  No  cor.  (2)  Cal.  2-leaved. 
No  cor.  Styl.  5.  Seed  1,  with  a  bladder-like  cup. 

A.  (1)  Cal.  5-leaved.  No  cor.  (2)  Cal.  5-leaved. 
No  cor.  Stigm.  5.  Berry  i-feeded. 

A.  Cal.  5-leaved.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Ne&ary  with 
5  glands.  (2)  Cal.  5-leaved.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Styl.  5. 
Seed  1. 

C.  (1)  Cal.  2-leaved.  Cor.  3-petaled.  (2)  Cal. 
2-leaved.  Cor.  3-petaled.  Stigma  fitting.  Drupe. 

Z.  (1)  Cal.  5-parted.  No  cor.  (2)  Cal.  5-parted. 
No  cor.  Pift.  5.  Capf.  i-feeded. 

F.  (1)  Cal.  5-parted.  Cor.  5-cleft.  Ne&ary  with 
5  filaments.  (2)  Cal.  5-cleft.  Cor.  5-cleft.  Styl.  5. 
Berry  inferior. 


Order  VI.  HEXANDRIA. 

S.  (i)  Cal  6-leaved.  No  cor.  (2)  Cal.  6  leaved. 
No  cor.  Styl.  3.  Berry  fuperior,  3-celled. 


M  m 


XI19. 
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*  1 1 19.  Tamus.  (i)  Cal.  6-phyllus.  Cor.  nulla. 
(2)  Cal.  6-phyllus.  Cor.  o.  Styl.  3-fid.  Bacca  in- 
fera,  3-locularis. 

1122.  Dioscorea.  (1)  Cal.  6-phyllus.  Cor.  nulla. 
(2)  Cal.  6-phyllus.  Cor.  o.  Styl.  3.  Capf.  fupera, 

3- locularis. 

1121.  Rajania.  (i)  Cal.  6-phyllus.  Cor.  nulla. 
(2)  Cal.  6-phyllus.  Cor.  o.  Styl.  3.  Sem.  inferum, 
ala  aurita. 

Rumex  acetofa.  Acetofella  aculeatus . 

Ordo  VII.  OCTANDRIA. 

*  1123.  Populus.  (1)  Ament,  lacerum.  Cor.  o. 
Ne<R.  ovat.  Stam.  8-16.  (2)  Ament,  lacerum.  Cor.  o. 
Stigm.  4-fid.  Capf.  2-valvis.  Sem.  pappofa. 

*  1 1 24.  Rhodiola.  (i)  Cal.  4-partitus.  Cor.  4-peta- 
la.  (2)  Cal.  4-partitus.  Cor.  o.  Pift.  4.  Capf.  4, 
polyfpermae. 

1133.  Margaritaria.  (1)  Cal.  4-dentatus.  Cor. 

4- petala.  (2)  Cal.  et  cor.  ut  in  mare.  Styl.  4  f.  5. 
Bacca  cartilaginea  4-5-cocca. 

Laurus  nobilis .  Acer  rubrum .  Lor  an  thus  Europceus. 

Ordo  VIII.  ENNEANDRIA. 

*  1125.  Mercurialis.  (i)  Cal.  3-phyllus.  Cor. 

nulla.  Sram.  9-12.  (2)  Cal.  3-phyllus.  Cor.  o. 

Styl.  2.  Capf.  2-cocca. 

*  1126.  Hydrocharis.  (1)  Cal.  3-phyllus.  Cor.  3- 
petala.  (3)  Cal.  3-phyllus.  Cor.  3-pet,  Styl.  6.  Capf. 
infera,  6-locul. 

Laurus ,  an  omnis  ? 

Ordo  IX.  DEC  ANDRIA. 

1127.  Carica.  (i)  Cal.  fub-nullus.  Cor.  5-fida. 
(2)  Cal.  5-dentatus.  Cor.  5-pet.  Stigm.  8.  Bacca 
polyfperma. 

1128.  KiGGELARiA.  (i)  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor.  5- 

petala.  Ne<R.  glandulse  5.  (2)  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor. 

5- pet.  Styl.  5.  Capf.  5-valvis. 

1129.  Cortaria.  (1)  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Cor.  5-pe- 
tala.  (2)  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Cor.  5^petala.  StyL  5. 
Bacca  5-fperma,  petalina. 

1130.  Schinos.  (1)  Cal.  4-fidus,  Cor  5-petala. 
(2)  Cal.  5-fidus.  Cor.  4-petal'a.  Bacca  3-cocca. 

lychnis  dioica .  Cucubalus  otites .  Guilandina  dioica . 
Phytolacca  dioica * 

Ordo  X.  DODECANDRIA. 

Euclea.  (O  Cal.  5-dentatus.  Cor.  5-petala. 
Stam.  15.  (2)  Cal.  5-dentatus.  Cor.  5-pet.  Styl.  2. 

1 13 1.  MenispeRMUM.  (i)  Cal.  2-phyllus.  Cor. 
12-petala.  (2)  Cal.  6-phyllus.  Cor.  6-petala.  Bacca 

3-cocca. 

1132.  Datisca.  (i)  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Cor.  nulla. 

Antherae  fefiiles  15.  (2)  Cal.  2-dentatus,  fuperus. 

Cor.  o.  Capf.  i-locularis,  polyfperma. 

Ordo  XI.  POLYANDRIA.. 

1 133.  Cliffortia,  (1)  Cal.  3-phyllus.  Cor.  nulla. 
(2)  Cal.  3-phyllus.  Cor.  0.  Styl.  2.  Capf.  2-cocc.  infera. 


ANY.  Dioecia, 

*  T.  (1)  Cal.  6-leaved.  No  cor.  (2)  Cal.  6-leaved. 

Cor.  o.  Styl.  3-cleft.  Berry  inferior,  3-celled. 

D.  (1)  Cal.  6-leaved.  Cor.  o.  (2)  Cal.  6-leaved. 

Cor.  o.  Styles  3.  Capf.  fuperior,  3-celled. 

R.  (1)  Cal.  6-leaved.  Cor.  o.  (2)  Cal.  6-leaved. 

Cor.  o.  Styles  3.  Seed  inferior. 


Order  VII.  OCTANDRIA. 

*  P.  (1)  Catkin  ragged.  Cor.  o.  Neft.  oval.  Stam* 

8-16.  (2)  Catkin  ragged.  Cor.  o.  Stigma  4-cleft* 

Capf.  2-valved.  Seeds  downy. 

*  R.  (1)  Cal.  4-parted.  Cor.  4-petaled.  (2)  Cal. 

4-parted.  Cor.  o.  Pift.  4.  Capf.  4,  many-feeded. 

M.  (1)  Cal.  4-toothed.  Cor.  4-petaled.  (2)  Cal. 
and  cor.  as  in  the  male.  Styles  4  or  5.  Cartilaginous 
berry,  4  or  5-celled. 


Order  VIII.  ENNEANDRIA. 

*  M.  (1)  Cal.  3-leaved.  Cor.  o.  Stam.  9  to  12. 
(2)  Cal,  3-leaved.  Cor.  o.  Styles  2.  Capf.  2-cell- 
ed. 

*  H.  (1)  Cal.  3-leaved.  Cor.  3-petaled.  (2)  Cal., 
3-leaved,  Cor.  3-petaled.  Styles  6*  Capf.  inferior, 
^celled* 


Order  IX.  DECANDRIA. 

C.  (1)  Cal.  nearly  one.  Cor.  5-cleft.  (2)  CaL 

5-toothed.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Stigm.  8.  Berry  many- 
feeded. 

K.  (1)  Cal.  5-parted.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Ne&ary 
glands  5.  (2)  Cal.  5-parted.  Cor.  5-pet.  Styles  5. 

Capf.  5-valved. 

C.  (1)  Cal.  5-leaved.  Cor.  5-petaled.  (2)  Cal. 
5-leaved.  Cor.  5-pet.  Styles  5.  Berry  5-feeded, 
petal-like. 

9.  (1)  Cal.  4-cleft.  Cor.  5-petaled.  (2)  Cal.  5- 
cleft.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Berry  3-celled.. 


Order  X.  DODECANDRIA. 

E.  (1)  Cal.  5-toothed.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Stam.  15; 
(2)  Cal.  5-toothed.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Styles  2. 

M.  (1)  Cal.  2-leaved.  Cor.  12-petaled.  (2)  CaL 

6-leaved.  Cor.  6-petaled.  Berry  3-celled. 

D.  (1)  Cal.  5-leaved,  Cor.  0.  Anthers  fitting  15* 
(2)  Cal.  2-toothed,  fuperior.  Cor.  a.  Capf.  i-celled* 
many-feeded. 

Order  XI.  POLYANDRIA. 

C;  (1)  Cal.  3-leaved.  No  cor.  (2)  Cal.  3-leaved* 
No  cor.  Styles  2.  Capf.  2-celled,  inferior. 
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1434.  Hedycaria.  (i)  Cal.  8  f.  IO-fidus.  Cor.  o. 
Filamenta  o.  Antherce  in  (undo  calycis,  4-fulcm,  apice 
barbate.  (2)  Cal.  et  cor.  maris.  Germina  pedicel- 
lata.  Nuces  pedicellatae,  monofpermce. 

Clematis  dioica .  ThaliElrum  dioicum.  Stratiotes  alioides • 
Ordo  XII.  MONADELPHIA. 

*  1 134.  JuNIPERUS.  (1)  Ament.  Cor.  nulla.  Stam.  3. 
(2)  Cal.  3-partitus.  Cor.  3*pet.  Styl.  3.  Bacca  in- 
fera,  3-fperma,  calycina. 

*  11 35-  Taxus.  (i)  Cal.  4-phyllus.  Cor.  nulla. 
Antherse  8-fidse.  (2)  Cal.  4-phyllus.  Cor.  o.  Stigm.  I. 
Bacc.  i-fperma,  recutita. 

1136.  Ephedra,  (i)  Ament.  2-fidum.  Cor.  nulla. 

Stam.  7.  (2)  Cal.  imbricatus.  Cor.  o.  Pift.  2. 

Bacca  2-fperma,  calycina, 

1138.  Cissampelos.  (1)  Cal.  nullus.  Cor.  4- 
‘petala*  Stam.  4.  (2)  Cal.  nullus.  Cor.  O.  Stam.  3. 
Bacca  i-fperma. 

838.  Napjea.  (1)  Cal.  5-fidus.  Cor.  5-petala.  Stam. 
“plurima.  Styl.  plures.  (2)  Cal.  5-fidus.  Cor.  5-petala. 
Stam.  plur.  eflfceta.  Styli  plures.  Arilli  10  in  orbem. 

1137.  Adelia.  (i)  Cal.  3-partitus.  Cor.  nulla. 
Stam.  20.  (2)  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor.  o.  Styl.  3.  Capf. 
3-cocca. 

N a  pee  a  dioica . 

Ordo  XIII.  SYNGENESIA. 

1139.  Ruscus.  (1)  Cal.  6-pbyllus.  Cor.  nulla. 
Stam.  5.  (2)  Cal.  6-pbyllus.  Cor.  0.  Pift.  1.  Bac¬ 
ca  3-locularis,  2-fperma. 

Gnaphalium  dioicum .  Bryonia  dioica . 

Ordo  XIV.  GYNANDRIA. 

1140.  Ciajtia.  (1)  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Cor.  5-petala. 

Stam.  5.  (2)  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Cor.  5-pet.  Styl.  3. 

Capf.  3-cocca. 


ANY. 

H.  (1)  Cal.  8  or  10-cleft.  Cor.  o.  Filam.  o. 
Anth.  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  4-furrowed,  barbed 
at  the  point.  (2)  Cal.  and  cor.  like  the  male.  Ger- 
mens  pedicled.  Nuts  pedicled,  i-feeded. 


Order  XII.  MONADELPHIA. 

*  J.  (1)  Catkin.  No  cor.  Stam.  3.  (2)  Cal.  3- 

parted.  Cor.  3-petaled.  Styles  3.  Berry  inferior, 
5-feeded,  cup-like. 

*  T.  (1)  Cal.  4-leaved.  Cor.  c.  Anthers  8-cleft. 
(2)  Cal.  4-leaved.  Cor.  O.  Stigm.  I.  Berry  i-feed¬ 
ed,  bent  back. 

E.  (1)  Catkin  2-cleft.  Cor.  o.  Stam.  7.  (2)  Cal. 
tiled.  Cor.  o.  Pift.  2.  Berry  2-feeded,  cup-like. 

C.  (1)  Cal.  o.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Stam.  4.  (2)  Cal. 
O.  Cor.  o.  Stam.  3.  Berry  i-feeded. 

N.  (1)  Cal.  5-cleft.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Stam.  many. 
Styles  many.  (2)  Cal.  5-cleft.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Stam. 
many,  feeble.  Styles  many.  Seed-coats  10  in  a  circle. 

A.  (1)  Cal.  3-parted.  Cor.  o.  Stamens  20. 
(2)  Cal.  5-parted.  Cor.  o.  Styles  3.  Capf.  3-celled. 


Order  XIII.  SYNGENESIA. 

R.  (1)  Cal.  6-leaved.  Cor.  o.  Stamens  5.  (2)  Cal. 
6-  leaved.  Cor.  o.  Pift.  1*  Berry  3-celled,  2-feeded* 


Order  XIV.  GYNANDRIA. 

C.  (1)  Cal.  5-leaved.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Stamens  5. 
(2)  Cal.  5-leaved.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Styles  3.  Capf. 
3-celled. 


Order  I.  MONANDRIA. 

1430.  Pandanus,  or  Screw-pine . 

One  fpecies }  viz.  odoratiflima.  Eaft  Indies,  South 
lea  ifles. 

1096.  NajaS. 

One  fpecies  5  viz.  marina.  Europe. 

Order  II.  DIANDRIA. 

1097.  Vallisneria. 

One  fpecies  \  viz.  fpiralis.  Italy. 

1099.  Cecropia,  or  Trumpet-tree . 

One  fpecies  \  viz.  peltata.  Jamaica. 

1098.  Salix,  or  Willow. 

34  fpecies:  viz.  *  acuminata,  *  alba,  *  amygdali- 
na,  *aurita,  *  caprea,  *  cinerea,  *  fragilis,  *  fufea, 
*  herbacea,  *  lanata,  *  lapponum,  *  monandra,  *myr- 


finites,  *  pentandra,  *  repens,  *  reticulata,  *  retufa, 

*  rofmarinifolia,  *  rubra,  *  triandra,  *  viminalis,  *  vi- 
tellina,  phylicifolia,  japonica,  haftata,  segyptiaca,  ba- 
bylonica,  helix,  arbufcula,  myrtilloides,  integra,  glauca, 
arenaria,  incubacea.  Europe,  America. 

*  S.  leaves  ftrap-fhaped,  upper  leaves  oblique  ;  catkins  monandra 
downy  \  one  ftaraen. — Rofe  willow ,  or  purple  willow . 
Withering.  Called  by  Linnaeus  S.  purpurea .  Bafkets, 
cradles,  and  all  forts  of  twig-work  are  made  of  its  long, 

{lender,  and  flexible  (hoots. 

*  S.  leaves  oblong,  fpear-fhaped  ;  flowers  with  three  triandra. 
ftamens,  fometimes  two.  Smooth  willow. — The  bark, 

in  dofes  of  one  or  two  drams,  cures  agues. 

*  S.  leaves  egg-(haped,  acute  ;  flowers  with  five  fta- pentandra 
mens.  Sweet  willow,  or  hay-  leaved  willow.  Called  by 
Linnaeus  S.  hermaphroditica.  The  wood  crackles  great¬ 
ly  in  the  fire.  The  dried  leaves  afford  a  yellow  dye. 

Ufed  in  Yorkfhire  to  make  the  large  fort  of  bafkets. 

*  S.  leaves  egg- fpear-fhaped,  acute,  fmooth  above,  fa-vitellina, 
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rature  like  griflle.  Yellow  willow. — The  wood  is 
white  and  very  tough.  The  (hoots  are  ufed  by  bafkat- 
makers. 

Jr(igi  is.  *  S>  leaves  egg-fpear-fhaped  5  leaf-ftalks  toothed  with 
glands.  Crack  willow. — A  quick  grower,  and  bears 
cropping.  Thrives  in  any  foil  if  moift.  The  bark  in 
dofes  of  one  or  two  drams  cures  agues. 
rubra.  *  S.  leaves  ftrap-fpear-lhaped,  acute.  Red  willow.— 
.  .  The  twigs  much  fought  after  by  balket-makers. 
oitnina  is.  %  S.  leaves  fpear-ftrap-lhaped,  very  long,  acute,  filky 
underneath  j  branches  rod-like.  0%ier. — Much  ufed 
for  making  hoops,  and  the  larger  balkets.  Is  planted 
to  prevent  the  banks  of  rivers  from  being  walked  away 
by  torrents. 

*  S-  leaves  fpear-lhaped,  tapering  to  a  point,  ferrated, 
downy  on  both  fides  ;  the  lowermoft  lerratures  glandu¬ 
lar.  White  willow. — Grows  quick,  and  bears  lopping, 
The  bark  colledted  in  fummer  when  full  of  fap,  and 
dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  is  extremely  valuable,  as  a  fub- 
ftitute  for  Peruvian  bark,  in  the  cure  of  intermittent 
fevers.  It  will  tan  leather.  Horfes,  cows,  llieep,  and 
goats,  eat  the  leaves  and  young  Ihoots.  If  a  lhady 
walk  with  willows  is  wanted,  male  fets  only  ought  to 
be  planted,  other  wife  they  will  fpeedily  multiply  fo  as 
to  form  a  thicket  inftead  of  a  grove. 

Order  III.  TRIANDRIA. 

rioo.  Empetrum,  or  Berry-bearing  Heath . 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  nigrum,  album. 
nigrum ..  *  with  Rems  trailing. — The  berries  boiled  with  alum 

afford  a  dark  purple  dye.  Eaten  in  quantities  they 
occafion  headach. 

II0I;  OSYRIS,  or  Poets-cajia. 

Two  fpecies;' viz.  alba,japenica.  South  Europe,  Japan. 

1431.  Maba. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  elliptica.  Tongataboo,  Namoka. 
1331.  Restis. 

Nine  fpecies  ;  viz,  paniculatus,  verticillaris,  dichoto- 
kius,  vimineus,  triflorus,  fimplex,  elegia,  cernuus,  tec- 
torum.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

1102.  Excoecaria,  or  Aloes  wood . 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  agallocha.  Amboy na,  Malacca, 
China. 

1280.  Caturus. 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  fpiciflorus,  ramiflorus.  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies. 

Order  IV.  TETRANDRIA. 


1103.  Trophis. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  americana.  Jamaica. 

T  ICiA  _  4TTC 


1104.  Batis. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  maritima.  Jamaica. 

#  1105.  Viscum,  or  Mijletoe . 

Nine^  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  album,  rubrum,  purpureum, 
©puntioides,  capenfe,  verticillatum,  pauciflorum,  ter- 
reftre,  rotundifolium.  Europe,  Cape,  Weft  Indies, 
North  America. 

mibim.  *  V.  leaves  fpear-lhaped,  blunt;  ftem  forked;  fpikes 
axillary.  White  mijletoe . — A  lingular  paralitical  ever¬ 
green  plant.  The  barren  plant  oppolite  to  the  fertile 
ene*  The  root  infinuates  itfelf  into  the  fubftance  of 
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A  'l\  Dioecia. 

the  tree  on  which  it  grows.  Blolfom  greenifh  white. 

Berries  whitilh.  Birdlime  may  be  made  from  the  ber¬ 
ries  or  the  bark.  Birds  having  fwallowed  the  berries 
void  them  unchanged  upon  trees,  where  they  take  root! 

No  art  has  hitherto  been  able  to  make  them  take  root 
in  the  earth.  Sheep  eat  itgreedily  ;  and  in  the  fouthern 
Englifh  counties,  where  chiefly  it  grows,  it  is  often 
torn  from  the  trees  to  feed  them.  It  is  faid  to  pre- 
ferve  them  from  the  rot.  If  the  berries,  when  fully  ripe, 
be  rubbed  on  the  fmooth  bark  of  almoft  any  tree! 
they  win  adhere  clofely,  and  produce  plants  the  fol¬ 
lowing  winter. 

1432.  Montinia. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  acris.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

1 106.  Hippohpae,  or  Sea-buckthorn. 

1  wo  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  rhamnoides,  canadenlis. 

*  H.  leaves  fpear-lhaped.— Cows  refufe  it.  Horfes,r/$^ 
goats,  and  Iheep  eat  it.  The  berries  are  very  acid,  with  noides 
an  auftere  vinous  flavour.  The  fifhermen  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia  prepare  a  rob  from  them,  which  im¬ 
parts  a  grateful  flavour  to  frefh  fifh.  In  funny  and 
fandy  fituations  it  is  planted  for  hedges. 

1107.  Myrica,  or  Candle-berry  Myrtle ,  Gale . 

Seven  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  gale,  cerifera,  aethiopica,  quer- 
cifolia,  cordifolia,  trifoliata.  Europe,  Madeira,  Cape 
North  America. 

*  leaves  fpear-lhaped,  fomewhat  ferrated  ; 

Ihrub-like.  Sweet  willow ,  Dutch  myrtle,  gale ,  goule. _ _ 

Dyed  in  autumn,  it  dyes  wool  yellow.  It  is  ufed  to 
tan.  calflkins.  The  Welch  lay  bunches  of  it  under 
their  beds  to  keep  off  fleas  and  moths,  and  give  it  as  a 
vermifuge  in  powder  and  infulion,  applying  it  alfo  ex¬ 
ternally  to  the  abdomen.  Its  effential  oil  rifes  in  dif- 
ftillation.  The  catkins  boiled  in  water  throw  up  a 
waxy  fcum  fit  to  make  candles.  From  the  M.  cerifera 
the  myrtle  candles  are  prepared. 

Order  V.  PENTANDRIA. 

1108.  PlSTACIA,  or  Piftacia-nut . 

Five  fpecies  ;  viz.  trifolia,  narbonenlis,  vera,  terebin- 
thus,  lentifcus.  South  Europe,  Barbary,  Perfia,  India. 

The  P .  vera,  with  leaves  unequal  winged,  leafets 
nearly  egg-lhaped,  bent  back,  produces  a  moderately 
large  nut,^  containing  a  pale  greenifh  kernel,  with  a 
reddifh  fkin.  The  tree  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  Perfia, 

Arabia,  and  the  Archipelago ;  and  has  been  found 
able  to  produce  fruit  in  England.  Piftachio  nuts  have 
a  pleafant,  fweet,  un&uous  tafte,  refembling  almonds, 
and  are  efteemed^  by  fome  in  certain  weakneffes,  and 
in  emaciated  habits. 

The  P.  lentifcus  with  leaves  abruptly  winged,  and 
fpear-lhaped  leaflets,  in  like  manner  bears  our  winters. 

The  wood  is  brought  to  us  in  thick  knotty  pieces,  with 
an  alh-coloured  bark  and  w'hite  within,  of  a  rough  fome¬ 
what  pungent  tafte,  and  a  grateful  but  faint  fmell.  A  de- 
codfion  of  it,  under  the  pompous  appellation  of  aurum 
potabile,  potable  gold,  is  recommended  by  the  Germans 
in  catarrhs,  naufea,  and  weaknefs  of  ftomach.  In  the 
ifland  of  Chio,  this  tree  affords  maftich,  which  is  a 
refinous  fubftance  brought  from  thence  in  fmall  yel- 
lowifh  tranfparent  grains  or  tears  of  a  pleafant  fmell, 
efpecially  fthen  heated.  It  is  recommended  in  old 
coughs,  dyfenteries  and  all  cafes  of  laxity. 

1109. 
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1109.  Zanthoxylum. 

Two  fpecies  3  viz.  clava-herculis,  trifoliatum. 

I  in.  Astronium. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  graveolens.  South  America. 

1281.  Canarium.' 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  commune.  India. 

1 1 10.  Antidesma,  or  Chinefe  Laurel. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  alexiteria,  E.  Indies,  China,  Japan* 

1 1 13.  Iresine. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  celofia.  Virginia,  Jamaica. 

1 1 12.  Spinacia,  or  Spinage . 

Two  fpecies  5  viz.  oleracea,  fera.  Siberia. 

1 1 14.  Acnida,  or  Virginian  Hemp. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  cannabina.  Virginia. 

1 1 15.  Cannabis,  or  Hemp . 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  fativa.  India. .  See  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE  Index. 

1 1 16.  Humulus,  or  Hops. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  *  lupulus.  Europe.— Cultivated 
in  England  to  preferve  malt  liquors.  The  young  fhoots 
are  eaten  in  the  fpring  inftead  of  afparagus.  Strong 
cloth  is  in  Sweden  made  from  the  (talks,  which  are 
foaked  in  water  all  winter,  and  in  the  fpring  dreifed 
like  flax.  A  deco&ion  of  the  roots,  or  from  20  to  30 
grains  of  the  extract,  is  faid  to  be  fudorific. 

1 1 17.  Zanonia. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  indica.  Coaft  of  Malabar. 

1 1 18.  Fevillea. 

Two  fpecies  3  viz.  trilobata,  cordifolia.  W.  Indies. 
Order  VI.  HEXANDKIA. 

I  I 19.  Tamus,  or  Black  Bryony. 

Two  fpecies  3  viz.  *  communis,  cretica.  South  Eu¬ 
rope,  Cape. 

1120.  Smilax,  or  Rough  Bindweed. 

14  fp  ecies  3  viz.  afpera,  excelfa,  zeilanica,  farfaparil- 
la,  china,  rotundifolia,  laurifolia,  tamnoides,  caduca,. 
bona  nox,  herbacea,  tetragona,  lanceolata,  pfeudochina. 
South  Europe,  Eaft  Indies,  North  America. 

1121.  Rajania. 

Five  fpecies  5  viz.  baftata,  cordata,  quinquefolia, 
quinata,  hexaphylla.  Japan,  North  America,  Weft 
Indies. 

1122.  Dioscorea,  or  Indian  Yam. 

1 2  fpecies  3  viz.  pentaphylla,  triphylla,  trifida,  acu- 
leata,  alata,  bulbifera,  fativa,  villofa,  oppofltifolia,  fep- 
temloba,  quinquelobata,  japonica.  Eaft  and  Weft  In¬ 
dies,  North  America.  . 

Order  VII.  OCTANDRIA. 

1123.  Populus,  or  Poplar-tree. 

Five  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  alba,  *  nigra,  *  tremula,  balfa- 
mifera,  heterophylla.  South  Alia,  Italy,  Archipelago, 
North  America. 

*  P.  leaves  nearly  triangular,  toothed,  and  regular  ; 
cottony  underneath.  White  poplar. — It  loves  low,  (itua- 
tions,  and  flourifhes  belt  in  clay.  It  grows  quick  and 
bears  cropping,  but  is  unfavourable  to  pafturage.  The 
Twood  is  foft,  white,  and  ftringy,  and  makes  good  wain- 
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footing,  being  little  fubjedt  to  fvvell  or  flirink.  Floors, 
laths,  packing  boxes,  and  turners  ware,  are  made  of  it. 

Horfes,  (beep,  and  goats  eat  it.  Cows  are  not  fond  of 
it. 

*  P*  leaves  circular,  toothed,  and  angular  ;  fmooth  on  tremula . 
both  lides.  Afpy  afpen  tree,  trembling  poplar. — This 

tree  grows  in  all  foils,  but  word;  in  clay.  It  impover¬ 
ishes  the  land,  deftroys  the  grafs  3  and  the  numerous 
(hoots  of  the  roots  fpread  fo  near  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  that  they  permit  nothing  elfe  to  grow  5  but  rife 
in  all  quarters,  whether  they  are  wanted  or  not.  It  is 
ealily  tranfplanted.  The  wood  is  extremely  light,  white, 
fmooth,  woolly,  foft,  durable  in  the  air.  The  bark  is 
the  principal  food  of  beavers.  The  bark  of  the  young 
trees  is  made  into  torches. 

*  P.  leaves  trowel-fhaped,  tapering  to  a  point,  ferrated,  nigra* 
fmooth  on  both  lides.  Black  poplar. — It  loves  a  moift 
black  foil,  grows  rapidly,  and  bears  cropping.  The 
bark  being  light  like  cork,  fupports  the  nets  of  filher- 
men.  Cattle  eat  it. 

1124.  Rhodiola,  or  Rofe-root. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  *  rofea. — The  root,  particularly 
when  dried,  has  the  fragrance  of  a  rofe  ;  but  cultivated 
in  a  garden  it  lofes  moft  of  its  fweetnefs. 

1433.  Margaritaria. 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  nobilis.  Surinam. 

Order  VIII.  ENNEANDRIA. 

1125.  Mercurialis,  or  Mercury. 

Three  fpecies  3  viz.  *  annua,  *perennis,  tomentofa. 

Europe. 

*  M.  Item  undivided,  leaves  rough.  Dogs  mercury. — perennis. 
It  is  noxious  to  (heep,  and  deleterious  to  man.  In  dry¬ 
ing,  it  turns  blue.  Steeped  in  water  it  affords  a  fine 

deep  blue  colour  ;  which,  however,  is  deftru&ible  both 
by  alkalies  and  acids. 

1126.  Hydrocharis,  or  Frogs-bit . 

One  fpecies  3  viz.  *  morfus  range. 

Order  IX.  DECANDRIA. 

1127.  Carica,  or  Papaw  tree. 

Two  fpecies  3  viz.  papaya,  pofopofa.  E.  and  W, 

Indies. 

1128.  Kiggelaria. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  africana.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

1130.  Schinus,  or  Indian  Majlich  tree. 

Two  fpecies  3  viz.  molla,  areira.  Peru,  Brazil, 

Chili. 

1129.  Coriaria,  or  Mtjrtle-leaved  Sumach. 

Two  fpecies  3  viz.  myrtifolia,  rufcifolia.  Spain,  S.. 

France,  Peru. 

Order  X.  DODECANDRIA. 

Euclea. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  racemofa.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

1132.  Datisca,  or  Bafe  Hemp. 

Two  fpecies  3  viz.  cannabina,  hirta.  Crete,  N.  A- 
merica. 

1 13 1.  Menispermum,  or  Moon-feed. 

II  fpecies  3  viz.  canadenfe,  virginicum,  japonicum, 

carolinum. 


B  O  T 

<arolInutn,  cocalus,  crifpum,  acuium,  orbiculatum,  hir- 
-futum,  myoftoidcs,  trilobum.  N.  America,  Japan. 

Order  XI.  POLYANDRIA. 

1133.  Cliffortia. 

1 8  fpecies )  viz.  odorata,  ilicifolia,  rufcifolia,  ferru- 
ginea,  graminea,  polygonifolia,  filifolia,  crenata,  pul- 
chella,  trifoliata,  farmentofa,  ftrobilifera,  obcordata, 
ternata,  juniperina,  falcata,  teretifolia,  ericaefolia.  C. 
of  G.  Hope. 

1432.  Hedycaria. 

One  fpecies  ,  viz.  dentata.  N.  Zealand. 

Order  XII.  MONADELPHIA. 

1134.  Juniperus,  or  Juniper-tree. 

11  fpecies  \  viz.  *  communis,  thurifera,  barbadenfis, 
bermudiana,  chinenfis,  fabina,  virginiana,  oxycedrus, 
phcenicea,  lycina.  Europe,  Bermudas,  America.^ 
communis.  *  J.  leaves  three  together,  expanding,  (harp  pointed, 
longer  than  the  berry.— It  grows  in  all  foils  and  fitua- 
tions,  and  to  a  correfponding  variety  of  fizes.  .  It  is 
eafily  tranfplanted,  and  bears  cropping.  Grafs  will  not 
'  grow  beneath  it,  but  the  avena  pratenjis  deftroys  it. 
The  wood  is  hard  and  durable.  The  bark  may  be  made 
into  ropes.  The  berries  are  two  years  in  ripening. — 
When  bruifed  they  afford  a  pleafant  diuretic  liquor, 
but  it  is  not  eafy  to  prevent  its  growing  four.  It  is 
effeemed  a  good  antifcorbutic.  Ardent  fpirits,  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  elfential  oil  of  thofe  berries,  is  termed 
gin,  though  it  is  faid  that  fome  diftillers  know  how  to 
produce  the  fame  efle£t,  by  means  of  the  fpirit  of  tur¬ 
pentine.  Gumfandarach,  more  commonly  called  pounce, 
is  the  produtt  of  this  tree.  Horfes,  fheep,  and  goats 
eat  it.  From  the  J.  lycina ,  a  gum  rcfin  called  ohbanum 
is  produced.  From  the  /.  fabina ,  is  ex  traced  an  eflen- 
tial  oil,  which  is  accounted  a  moft  powerful  emmena- 
gogue.  It  is  a  warm,  irritating,  aperient  medicine. 

1135.  Taxus,  or  Yew-tree. 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  baccata,  nucifera,  macrophylla, 
verticillata.  Eur.  Cape,  Jap.  N.  America. 


ANY.  Polygamia, 

*  T.  leaves  folitary,  ftrap-fhaped,  prickle-pointcd,  near  baccata. 
together  5  receptacle  of  the  male  flowers  fomewhat 
globular. — It  grows  beft  on  a  moift  loamy  foil,  and 
languifties  in  bogs  and  dry  mountains.  It  bears  tranf- 
planting,  even  when  old  ;  and,  as  an  evergreen  hedge, 
is  a  valuable  fcreen  to  delicate  plants.  The  wood  is 
hard,  fmooth,  and  beautifully  veined  with  red.  It  is 
ufed  for  bows,  axletrees,  fpoons,  cups,  cogs  for  mill¬ 
wheels,  and  flood  gates  for  filh  ponds,  which  hardly  ever 
decay.  The  berries  are  fweet,  vifcid,  and  harmlefs. 

The  frefh  leaves  are  fatal  to  the  human  fpecies. 

1136.  Ephedra,  or  Shrubby  Horfe-tail. 

Two  fpecies  \  viz.  diftachya,  monoftachya.  Siberia, 

France,  Spain. 

1138.  Cissampelos. 

Five  fpecies  my  viz.  pareira,  caapeba,  fmilacina,  fruti- 
cofa,  capenfis.  Cape,  America. 

836.  NaPjEa. 

Two  fpecies  5  viz.  laevis,  fcabra.  Virginia. 

1137.  Adelia. 

Three  fpecies  \  viz.  bernardia,  ricinella,  acidotom 
Jamaica. 

Order  XIII.  SYNGENESIA. 

1139.  Ruscus,  or  Knee-holly ,  or  Butchers-broom. 

Five  fpecies  *,  viz.  *  aculeatus,  hypophyllum,  hypo- 
gloflum,  androgynus,  racemofus.  Hungary,  Fr.  Italy, 

Canaries. 

Order  XIV.  GYNANDRIA. 

1140.  Clutia. 

Nine  fpecies*,  viz.  alaternoides,  polygonoides,  pul- 
chella,  hirta,  tomentofa,  retufa,  eluteria,  ftipularis,  acu¬ 
minata. 


In  the  clafs  Dicccia  are 

55  Genera,  including  219  Species,  of  which  38  are 
found  in  Britain. 


CLASSIS  XXUl. 

POLYGAMIA  (o). 

Ordo  I.  MONOECIA. 

1141,  Musa.  {3)  Cal.  nullus.  Cor.  2-petala. 
Stam.  6,  1  fertil.  Pift.  1.  Bacca  infera.  (3)  CaL 
nullus.  Cor.’  2-petala.  Stam.  6,  5  perfeft.  Pift.  1. 
Bacca  nulla. 


CLASS  XXIII. 

POLYGAMIA- 

Order  I.  MONOECIA. 

M.  (3)  No  cal.  Cor.  2-petaled,  Stam.  6,  1  fer¬ 
tile.  Pift.  I.  Berry  inferior.  (3)  No  cal.  Cor.  2- 
petaled.  Stam.  6,  5  perfeft.  Pift  1.  No  berry. 

1146. 


(o)  The  charafter  of  this  clafs  confifts  of  the  following  citcumftances  :  that  every  plant  belonging  to  it  pro¬ 
duces,  ift,  Hermaphrodite  flowers,  that  is,  flowers  having  both  ftamens  and  piftils  in  the  fame  flower :  $  and, 
2dly/ln  addition  to  the  hermaphrodite  flowers,  the  fame  plant  produces  alfo  other  flowers,  not  hermaphrodite, 
but  either  male  or  female,  that  is,  which  have  ftamens,  one  or  more,  without  piftils,  or  the  reverfe.  The  her- 

4  inaphrodite, 


Polygamia.  B  O  1 

*  1146.  HoLCUS.  (3)  Glum.  I-flora,  2-valv.  Stam. 
3.  Styl.  2.  Sem.  I.  (i)  Glum,  i-flor.  2-valv. 
Stam.  3. 

1149.  Cenchrus.  (3)  Glum.  2-flor.  2-valv.  Stam. 
3.  Styl.  2-fid.  Sem.  l.-(l)  Involucr.  idem.  Glum. 
2-valv.  Stam.  3. 

1148.  Iscjeemum.  (3)  Glum.  2-flor.  2-valv.  Stam. 
3.  Styl.  2.  Sem.  1.  (1)  Glum,  eadem,  2-valv. 
Stam.  3. 

1 334-  Manisuris.  (3)  Glum,  i-flor.  Cor.  2- 
valvis.  Stam.  3.  Stylus  bifidus.  (1)  Glum.  I -flora. 
Cor.  2-valvis.  Stam.  3.  Valvulae  calycis  omnes  emar- 
ginatae  apice  lateribufque. 

1150.  HLgilops.  (3)  Glum.  3-flor.  3-arift.  Stam. 
3.  Styl  2.  Sem.  I.  (1)  Glum.  3-flor.  3-arift. 
Stam.  3. 

1 333.  Spinifex.  (3)  Glum.  2-flor.  2-valvis.  Stam. 
3.  Styl.  2.  (1)  Gluma  communis,  2-valvis.  Stam. 

3.  Valvulse  omnes  calyci  parallels. 

1145.  Andropogon.  (3)  Glum,  i-flor.  bafi.  arift. 
Stam.  3.  Styl.  2.  Sem.  I.  (1)  Glum,  i-flor.  bafi. 
arid.  Stam.  3. 

1147.  Apluda.  (3)  Cal.  gluma  communis  flofculo 
fomineo  feflili,  mafculis  pedunculatis.  (2)  Cal.  o. 
Gluma  2-valv.  Styl.  I.  Sem.  I.  (1)  Cal.. o.  Glum. 
2-valv.  Stam.  3. 

1 15 1.  VALANTIA.  (3)  Cal.  null  us.  Cor.  4-parti¬ 
ta.  Stam.  4.  Styl.  2-fid.  Sem.  I.  (1)  Cal.  null. 
Cor.  3  f.  4-part.  Stam.  3  f.  4. 

1142/Ophioxylon.  (3)  Cal.  5-fidus.  Cor.  5- 
fida.  Stam.  3.  Pift.  I.  (2)  Cal.  2-fidus.  Cor.  5- 
fida.  Stam.  2. 

1143.  Celtis.  (3)  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor.  nulla. 
Stam.  5.  Styl.  2.  Drupa.  (2)  Cal.  6-partitus.  Cor. 
nulla.  Stam.  6< 

1144.  VERATRUM.  (3)  Cal.  nullus.  Cor.  6-peta- 

la.  Stam.  6.  Pift.  3.  Capf.  3.  (1)  Cal.  nullus. 

Cor.  6-petala.  Stam.  6. 

*  11 55.  Acer.  (3)  Cal.  5-fidus.  Cor.  5-petala. 
Stam.  8.  Styl.  2.  Capf.  2-cocca,  alata.  (1)  Cal.  5- 
ffdus.  Cor.  5-petala.  Stam.  8. 

1157.  Gouania.  (3)  Cal.  5-fidus,  fuperus.  Cor. 
o.  Stam.  5.  Styl.  3-fidus.  Fru&us  3-queter,  3-par- 
tibilis.  (1)  Cal.  5-fidus.  Cor.  o.  Stam.  5. 

1158.  Mimosa.  (3)  Cal.  5-dent.  Cor.  5-fid. 
Stam.  4.100.  Pift.  1.  Legum.  (1)  Cal.  5-dent. 
Cor.  5-fida.  Stamina  4-100. 

166.  Brabeium.  (3)  Ament.  Cor.  4-partita. 
Stam.  4.  Stylus  2-fidus.  Drupa  nucleo  carnofo  glo- 
bofo.  (3)  Ament.  Cor.  4-partita.  Stam.  4.  Sty¬ 
lus  2-fidus,  abortiens. 

1283.  Terminalia.  (3)  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor.  o. 
Stam.  10.  Drupa  infera.  (1)  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor. 
o.  Stam.  10. 

1154.  Clusia.  (3)  Cal.  8-pbyllus.  Cor.  4  f.  6- 
petala.  Antheree  aggreg.  Stigm.  4-6.  Capf.  6-loc. 
polyfperma.  (1)  Cal.  4  f.  6*phyllus.  Cor.  6-petala. 
Stam.  pi. 


ANY. 

*  H.  (3)  Hufk  1 -flowered,  2-valved.  Stam.  3.  Styles 
2.  Seed  1.  (1)  Hufk  1 -flowered,  2-valved.  Stam.  3. , 

C.  (3)  Hufk  2-flowered,  2-valved.  Stam.  3.  Styl.  ^ 
2-cleft.  Seed  1.  (1)  Involucr.  the  fame.  Hufk  2- 

valved.  Stam.  3. 

I.  (3)  Hufk  2-flowered,  2-valved.  Stam.  3.  Styles 

2.  Seed  I.  (1)  Hufk  the  fame,  2-valved.  Stam.  3. 

M.  (3)  Hufk  i-flowered.  Cor.  2-valved.  Stam. 

3.  Style  2-cleft.  (1)  Hufk  i-flowered.  Cor.  2- 
valved .  Stam.  3.  All  the  valves  of  the  calyx  notch¬ 
ed  at  the  point  and  the  fides. 

JR.  (3)  Hufk  3-flowered,  3-awned.  Stam.  3.  Styl. 
2.  Seed  1.  (1)  Hufk  3-flowered,  3-awned.  Stam.  3. 

S.  (3)  Hufk  2-flowered,  2-valved.  Stam.  3.  Styles 

2.  (1)  Hufk  common,  2-valved.  Stam.  3.  All  the 

valves  of  the  cal.  parallel. 

A.  (3)  Hufk  i-flowered,  awned  at  the  bafe.  Stam. 
2.  Styles  2.  Seed  1.  (1)  Hufk  i-flowered,  awned 

at  the  bafe.  Stamens  3. 

A.  (3)  Cal.  a  common  hufk,  with  the  female  floret 

fitting,  the  male  on  fruitftalks.  (2)  No  cal.  Hufk 
2-valved.  Style  1.  Seed  1.  (1)  No  cal.  Hufk  2r. 

valved.  Stamens  3. 

V.  (3)  Cal.  none.  Cor.  4-parted.  Stamens  4*, 
Styl.  2-cleft.  Seed  I.  (1)  No  cak  .  Cor.  3  or  4- 
parted.  Stamens  3  or  4. 

O.  (3)  Cal.  5-cleft.  Cor.  5-cleft.  Stam.  3..  Pift. 

1.  (2)  Cal.  2-cleft.  Cor.  5-cleft.  Stam.  2. 

C.  (3)  Cal.  5-parted.  No  cor.  Stamens  5.  Styles- 

2.  Drupe.  (2)  Cal.  6-parted.  No  cor.  Stam  6.  . 

V.  (3)  No  cal.  Cor.  6-petaled.  Stam.  6.  Pift.  3* 
Capf.  3.  (1)  Nb  cal.  Cor.  6-petaled.  Stamens  6. 

*  A.  (3)  Cal.  5-cleft.  Cor.  5«petaled.  Stamens  8j 
Styles  2.  Capf.  2-celled,  winged.  (1)  Cal.  5-cleft. 
Cor.  5-petkled.  Stamens  8. 

G.  (3)  Cal.  5-cleft,  fuperior.  Cor.  o.  Stam.  5. 
Style  3-cleft.  Fruit  3-angular,  3-parted.  (i)  Cal.. 
5-cleft.  Cor.  0.  Stamens  5. 

M.  (3)  Cal.  5-toothed.  Cor.  5-cleft.  Stamens  4 
to  iop.  Pift.  1.-  Legume.  (1)  Cal.  5-toothed.  * 
Cor.  5-cleft.  Stamens  4  to  100. 

B.  (3)  Catkin.  Cor.  4-parted.  Stamens  4.  Style 
2rdeft.  Drupe,  with  a  flefhy  globular  kernel.  (3) 
Catkin.  Cor.  4-parteda  Stam.  4.  Styl  2-cleft,  bar-  , 
ren. 

T.  (3)  Cal.  5-parted. .  No  cor.  .Stam.  10.  Drupe 
inferior.  (1)  Cal.  5-parted.  No  cor.  Stamens  I  or 

C.  (3)  Cal.  8-leaved.  Cor.  4  or  6-petaled.  An-  * 
thers  incorporated.  Stigm.  4  to  6.  Capf.  6-eelled, 
many-feeded.  (1)  Cal.  4  or  6-leaved.  Cor.  6-peta- 
led.  Stamens  many. 


jnaphrodite  flowers  of  this  clafs  are  ufually  imperfect  in  one  of  their  parts  (either  ftamens  or  piftils),  which  ren*^ 
ders  an  additional  male  or  female  flower  neceffary.  Sometimes  there  are  two  hermaphrodite  flowers,  on  the  fame  * 
plant  of  different  powers:  and  this  circumftance  conftitutes  the  polygamy,  or  is  underftood  to  bring  the  plant  > 
under  the  prefent  clafs.  As  in  the  two  former  claffes,.  the  male  and  female  flowers  are-  here  diftinguifhed  by 
prefixing  to  them  the  figures  (1)  and  (2).  The  hermaphrodite  flowers  are  here  marked  (3). 


2%& 


B  O  T 

1332.  Hermas.  (3)  Umbelia.  Floris  cor.  j-pe- 
tala.  Stam.  5,  fterilia.  (1)  Umbelia.  Florum  cor. 
5-petala.  Stam.  5,  fertilia.  Styli  2.  Sem.  2,  infera, 
fuborbiculata. 

*  1152.  Parietaria.  (3)  Cal.  4-fidus.  Cor.  nulla. 

Stam.  4.  Styl.  i.  Sem.  1.  (2)  Cal.  4-fidus.  Cor. 

nulla.  Styl.  i.  Sem.  i. 

*  11 53-  Atriplex.  (3)  Cal.  5-phyll.  Cor.  nulla. 

Stam.  5.  Styl.  2-fid.  Sem.  1.  (2)  Cal.  2-phyllus. 

Cor.  nulla.  Styl.  i-fid.  Sem.  1. 

JE/culus.  Mammect.  Jacq .  Euphorbia .  Melothria . 
Ilex . 

Ordo  II.  DIOECIA. 

1266.  Panax.  (3)  Umbel.  Cal.  5*dent.  Cor. 
5-petala.  Stam.  5.  Styl.  2.  Bacc.  2-fperm.  (1)  Um¬ 
bel.  Cal.  integ.  Cor.  5-petala.  Stam.  5. 

1161.  Diospyros.  (3)  Cal.  4-fidus.  Cor.  4-fida. 
Stam.  8.  Styl.  4-fid.  Bacca  8-fperma.  (1)  Cal.  4- 
fidus.  Cor.  4-fida.  Stam.  8. 

1335.  Chrysitrix.  (3)  Gluma  2-valvis.  Cor.  pa- 
leae  numerofse.  Stam.  multa  mixta  paleis.  Pill.  1. 
(1)  Glum.  2-valvis.  Cor.  paleae  numerofae.  Stam. 
multa  mixta  paleis. 

I33^  StilBE.  (3)  Cal.  exter.  3-phyllus,  inter.  5- 
dentatus,  eartilagineus.  Cor.  5-fida.  Stam.  4.  Styl. 
1.  Sem.  1.  (1)  Cal.  exter.  3-phyllus,  inter,  nullus. 

Cor.  5-fida.  Stam.  4. 

1163.  Nyssa.  (3)  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor.  nulla. 
Stam.  5.  Pift.  1.  Drupa  infera.  (1)  Cal.  5-parti¬ 
tus.  Cor.  nulla.  Stam.  10. 

*  1160.  Fraxinus.  (3)  Cal.  o.  f.  4-part.  Cor.  o. 

f.  4-pet.  Stam.  2.  Pift.  1.  Sem,  1.  (3)  Cal.  ©.  f. 

4- part.  Cor.  o.  f.  4-pet.  Stam.  2.  Pift.  1.  Sem.  I. 

1164.  Anthospermum.  (i)  Cal.  4-fidus.  Cor. 

nulla.  Stam.  4.  (2)  Cal.  4*fid.  Cor.  nulla.  Styl.  2. 

Peric.  inferum. 

1165.  Arctobus.  (i)  Umbelia.  Cor.  5-petala. 

Stam.  5.  (3)  Invol.  maxim.  Cor.  5-petala.  Stam.  5. 

(1)  Umb.  Cor.  5-petala.  Styl.  2.  Sem.  1,  bilocu- 
lare. 

1159.  Gleditsia.  (3)  Cal.  4-fiduB.  Cor.  4-pe- 
tala.  Stam.  6.  Pift.  1.  Legum.  (1)  Cal.  3-phyll. 
Cor.  3-petala.  Stam.  6.  (2)  Cal.  5-phyll.  Cor.  5- 
petala.  Pift.  1.  Legumen. 

1163.  ‘Pisonia.  (3)  Cal.  nullus.  Cor.  5-fida. 
Stam.  6.  Pift.  1.  Capf.  5-valvis.  (1)  Cal.  nullus. 
Cor.  5-fida.  Stam.  6.  (2)  Cal.  nullus.  Cor.  5*fida. 

Pift.  1.  Gapf.  5-valvis. 

Ilex  aquifolium .  Rhamnus  alaternus.  Guilandina . 

Ordo  III.  TRIOECIA. 

1167.  Ceratonia.  (3)  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor.  ©. 
Stam.  5.  Styl.  1.  Legum.  coriaceum,  polyfperm. 
(1)  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor.  o.  Stam.  5.  (2)  Cal.  fub- 

5- dent.  Cor.  o.  Stylus  1.  Legum.  coriaceum,  po¬ 
lyfperm. 

1168.  Ficus.  Recept.  commune  turbinatum,  conni- 

venti  claufum,  carnofum.  (3)  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor.  o. 
Pift.  1.  Sem.  1.  (1)  Cal.  3-partitus.  Cor.  o. 

Stam.  3.  .  (1)  and  (2)  intra  idem  receptaculura  com¬ 
mune  diftin&is  fruftificationibus  partialibus. 


A  N  Y.  Polygamia, 

H.  (3)  Umbel.  Cor.  in  the  flowers  5-petaled.  Sta¬ 
mens  5,  barren.  (1)  Umbel.  Cor.  of  flowers  5-peta¬ 
led.  Stamens  5,  fertile.  Styles  2.  Seeds  2,  inferior, 
nearly  orbicular. 

*  P-  (3)  Cal.  4-cleft.  No  cor.  Stam.  4.  Style  1. 

Seed  1.  (2)  Cal.  4-deft.  No  cor.  Style  1.  Seed  I. 

*  A.  (3)  Cal.  5-leaved.  No  cor.  Style  1.  Seed  1. 

(3)  Cal.  2-leaved.  No  cor.  Style  i-cleft.  Seed  1, 


Order  II.  DIOECIA. 

P.  (3)  Umbel.  Cal.  5-toothed.  Cor.  5-petaled. 
Styles  2.  Berry  2-feeded.  (1)  Umbel.  Cal.  entire. 
Cor.  5-petaled.  Stam.  5. 

D.  (3)  Cal.  4-cleft.  Cor.  4-cleft.  Stam.  8.  Styl. 
4-cleft.  Berry  8-feeded.  (1)  Cal.  4-cleft.  Cor.  4- 
cleft.  Stamens  8. 

C.  (3)  Hulk  2-valved.  Cor.  ftraws,  numerous.  Sta¬ 
mens  many,  mixed  with  ftraws.  Pift.  1.  (1)  Hulk 

2-valved.  Cor.  ftraws,  numerous.  Stamens  many, 
mixed  with  ftraws. 

S.  (3)  Cal.  outer  3-leaved  ;  inner  5-toothed,  carti¬ 
laginous.  Cor.  5-cleft.  Stam.  4.  Style  1.  Seed  1. 
(1)  Outer  cal.  3-leaved,  inner  none.  Cor.  5-cleft. 
Stamens  4. 

N.  (3)  Cal.  5-parted.  No  cor.  Stam.  5.  Pift.  1. 
Drupe  inferior.  (1)  Cal.  5-parted.  No  cor.  Sta¬ 
mens  10. 

*  F.  (3)  Cal.  none,  or  4-parted.  Cor.  none,  or  4-pe- 
taled.  Stam.  2.  Pift.  1.  Seed  1.  (3)  Cal.  none, 

or  4-parted.  Cor.  none,  or  4-petaled.  Stamens  2. 
Pift.  1.  Seed  1. 

A.  (1)  Cal.  4-cleft.  No  cor.  Stam.  4.  (2)  Cal. 

4-cleft.  No  cor.  Styles  2.  Seed-vefTel  inferior. 

A.  (1)  Umbel.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Stam.  5.  (3)  In- 
volucrum  very  large.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Stamens  5. 

(1)  Umbel.  Cor.  5-petaled.  Styles  2.  Seed  1.  2- 
celled. 

G.  (3)  Cal.  4-cleft.  Cor.  4-petaled.  Stamens  6. 
Pift.  I.  Legume.  (1)  Cal.  3-leaved.  Cor.  3-peta- 
led.  Stam.  6.  (2)  Cal.  5-leaved.  Cor.  5-petaled. 

Pift.  1.  Leguminous. 

P*  (3)  No  cal.  Cor.  5-cleft.  Stam.  6.  Pift.  j. 
Capf.  5-valved.  (1)  No  cal.  Cor.  5-cleft.  Stam.  6. 

(2)  No  cal.  Cor.  5-cleft.  Pift.  1.  Capf.  5-valved. 


Order  III.  TRIOECIA. 

C.  (3)  Cal.  5-parted.  No  cor.  Stam.  5.  Styl.  1. 
Legume  leather-like,  many-feeded.  (i)  Cal.  5-part- 
ed.  No  cor.  Stamens  5.  (2)  Cal.  nearly  5-toothed. 

No  cor.  Style  1.  Legume  leather-like,  many-feed¬ 
ed. 

F.  Common  receptacle  turban-fhaped,  converging, 
clofed,  flefliy.  (3)  Cal.  5-parted.  No  cor.  Pift.  1. 
Seed  1.  (1)  Cal.  3-parted.  No  cor.  Stamens  3. 
(1)  and  (2)  both  within  the  fame  common  receptacle, 
with  diftindt  partial  fru&ifications. 


Order 


Polygarala. 


B  O  T 

Order  I.  MONOECIA. 

1141.  Musa,  or  Plantain-tree. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  paradifaica,  fapientum,  troglo- 
dytarum.  E.  and  W.  Indies. 

1144.  Veratrum,  or  White  Hellebore. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  album,  nigrum,  luteum.  Ruf- 

fia,  Auftria,  Italy,  N.  America. — The  V  album  grows 
fpontaneoufly  on  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  and 
Germany.  The  root  is  naufeous  and  acrid.  If  wound¬ 
ed,  when  frelh,  it  emits  an  acrid  juice,  which  is  faid 
to  prove  dangerous  when  mixed  with  the  blood  by  an 
wound.  The  powder  of  the  dry  root  applied  to  an  if- 
fue,  occafions  violent  purging.  Snuffed  up  the  nofe, 
it  is  a  ftrong,  but  not  always  a  fafe  fternutatory. 
It  is  alfo  a  violent  emetic.  The  ancients  ufed  it  in 
defperate  cafes  ;  but  modern  practice  reje&s  it,  though 
it  is  faid  to  have  been  given  with  fuccefs  to  the  amount 
of  a  fcruple  in  cafes  of  mania. 

1 333*  SpiniFex. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  fquarrofus.  E.  I  tidies. 

1145.  ANDROPOGON,  or  Beard-grafs . 

25  fpecies  ;  viz.  caricofum,  contortum,  crinitum,  di- 
varicatum,  gryllus,  nutans,  ciliatum,  ferratum,  cotuli- 
ferum,  cymbarium,  fquarrofum,  proftratum,  alopecu- 
roides,  diftachyum,  fchoenanthus,  virginicum,  bicor- 
ne,  hirtum,  infulare,  barbatum,  nardus,  muticum, 
ifchsemum,  fafciculatum,  polydaflylon.  S.  Europe,  E. 
and  W.  Indies,  America. 

The  A .  nardus ,  Indian  nard  or  fpikenard,  as  it 
comes  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  is  a  matted  congeries  of 
fibres  iffuing  from  one  head,  and  probably  forming  the 
root  of  the  plant.  Spikenard  has  a  warm,  pungent, 
bitterifh  tafte,  and  a  ftrong  not  very  agreeable  fmell. 
It  is  ftomachic  and  carminative  ;  and  faid  to  be  alexi- 
pharmac,  diuretic,  and  emmenagogue  ;  but  it  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  little  employed. 

1146.  Holcus,  or  Indian  Millet . 

*4  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  avenaceus,  *  lanatus,  *  mollis, 
fpicatus,  bicolor,  forghum,  halepenfis,  faccharatus, 
laxus,  ftriatus,  ferratus,  odoratus,  latifolius,  pertufus. 
N.  Europe,  India,  N.  America. 

lanatus .  *  H.  hulks  two-flowered,  woolly  ;  hermaphrodite  flo¬ 

ret  awnlefs  ;  male  floret  with  a  bent  awn,  inclofed  in 
the  calyx. — This  grafs  flourillies  well  on  any  moift  foil, 
and  grows  very  generally,  except  on  the  moft  dry  and 
barren  ones.  It  Ihould  be  iown  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
pafturage  by  Iheep.  It  makes  a  foft  fpongy  hay  unfit 
for  horfes. 

1147.  Afluda. 

Four  fpecies;  viz.  mutica,  ariftata,  zeugites,  digi- 
tata.  E.  and  W.  Indies,  N.  America. 

II48.,  IsCHiEMUM. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  muticum,  ariftatum.  India,  Chi¬ 
na,  Carolina. 

1149.  CENCHRUS,  or  Hedgehog  grafs. 

Nine  fpecies  ;  viz.  racetiiofus,  lappaceus,  muricatus, 
capitaius,  echinatus,  tribuloides,  ciliaris,  graftularis, 
frutefcens.  S.  Europe,  Virginia,  W*  Indies. 
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1150.  ^Egilops,  or  Hard-grafs. 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  ovata,  caudata,  triuncialis,  fquaiv 
rofa.  S.  Europe,  Carolina. 

1334.  Manisuris. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  myurus.  E.  and  W.  Indies,  N. 

America. 

1151.  ValaNTIA,  or  Crofs-wort. 

Eight  fpecies;  viz.  *  aparine,  *  cruciata,  muralis, 
hifpida,  cucullaria,  articulata,  glabra,  hypocarpa.*  Auf- 
tria,  S.  Europe,  Canaries,  Jamaica. 

It52.  PARIETARIA,  or  P  el  lit  ory. 

Eight  fpecies  ;  viz.  *  officinalis,  indica,  judaica,  lu- 
litanica,  urticaefolia,  cretica,  zeylanica,  microphylla. 

S.  Europe,  Canaries,  ifle  of  Bourbon. 

1133.  ATRIPLEX,  or  Orache ,  Sea  Purflane-tree. 

12  fpecies;  viz.  *  haftata,  *  laciniata,  *  littoralis, 

*patula,  *pedunculata,  *portulacoides,  halymus,  glau-  ' 
ca,  rofea,  fibirica,  tatarica,  hortenfis.  Europe,  Tar* 
tary,  America. 

1283.  Terminalia,  or  Benzoin. 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  catappa,  benzoin.  E.  Indies.*-* 

From  the  laft  of  tbefe  fpecies  a  refin  of  the  fame  name 
is  fuppofed  to  be  extrafted,  though  others  reprefent  it 
as  the  product  of  another  plant  called  fyraX  benzoe . 

Benzoin  is  ufed  in  perfumes,  and  as  a  cofmetic. 

160.  Brabeium,  or  African  Almond. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz*  ftellulifolium. 

1154.  Clusia,  or  Balfam-tree. 

Four  fpecies  ;  viz.  rofea,  alba,  flava,  venofa.  A- 
merica,  Jamaica. 

1142.  Ophioxylum. 

One  fpecies;  viz.  ferpentinum.  E.  Indies. 

1155.  Acer,  Maple- tree. 

1 7  fpecies;  viz.  *  campeftre,  *pfeudoplatanus,  fem- 
pervirens,  tataricum,  rubrum,  faccharinum,  diffe&um, 
japonicum,  palmatutn,  feptcmlobum,  pi£tum,  plata- 
noides,  penfylvanicum,  monfpeffulanum,  creticum,  tri- 
fidum,  negundo.  Europe,  N.  America,  Japan. 

*  A.  leaves  5 dobed,  blunt,  unequally  ferrated  ;  flowerspfeudo- 
in  compound  pendent  bunches.  Sycamore  tree ,  fy-platanus. 
camore  maple. — It  flourillies  belt  in  open  places  and 
fandy  ground,  but  will  thrive  in  a  richer  foil.  It 
grows  quick,  is  eafily  tranfplanted,  bears  cropping, 
and  the  grafs  flourillies  under  its  fhade.  It  is  faid  to 
grow  well  near  the  fea,  and  that  a  plantation  of  thefe 
trees,  at  50  feet  afunder,  with  three  fea  fallow  thorns 
between  every  two  of  them,  will  make  a  fence  fuffi- 
cient  to  defend  the  herbage  of  the  country  againft  the 
fea  fpr^y.  Gent.  Mag.  1757*  p.  252.  The  wood  is 
foft  and  very  white,  and  is  ufed  by  the  turners.  By 
boring  a  hole  into  the  body  of  the  tree,  when  the  fap 
rifes  in  fpring,  a  fweetilh  watery  liquor  is  obtained, 
which  is  ufed  in  making  wine,  and,  if  infpiffated,  af¬ 
fords  a  fine  fugar.  From  the  A.  faccharinum  large 
quantities  of  fugar  are  annually  thus  made  in  North 
America.  See  United  States,  and  Sugar. 

1143.  Celtis,  or  Lote,  Nettle-tree. 

Three  fpecies ;  viz.  auftralis,  occidentalis,  orienta- 
lis.  S.  Europe,  Virginia,  W.  Indies. 

N  n 
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txcelfior. 


A  N  Y.  Poiygamia. 

to  fpoil  the  milk  of  cov/s.  It  will  give  a  good,  though 
not  a  beautiful  green,  to  cloths  that  have  been  dyed 
blue.  The  wood  is  nearly  as  good  when  young  as 
when  old.  It  is  hard  and  tough,  and  much  ufed  to 
make  the  tools  employed  in  husbandry.  The  bark  is 
ufed  to  tan  calf-lkin.  An  infufion  of  the  leaves,  from 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  is  a  very  good  purge  ;  and 
a  deco&ion  of  two  drams  of  the  bark,  or  of  fix  drams  of 
the  leaves,  has  been  ufed  to  cure  agues. 

1161.  Diospyros,  or  Indian  Date-plum . 

Five  fpecies  ;  viz.  lotus,  virginiana,  kaki,  hirfuta, 
ebenum.  Italy,  Barbary,  Ceylon,  N.  America,  Ja¬ 
pan. 

1163.  Nyssa,  or  Tupeio-tree . 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  aquatica.  N.  America. 

1164.  Anthospermum,  or  Amber-tree . 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  aethiopicum,  ciliare,  herbaceum. 

C.  of  G.  Hope. 


B  O  T 

H57.  Gowania,  or  Chawjlick . 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  domingenfis.  Weil  Indies. 

1332.  Hermas. 

Five  fpecies  ;  viz.  depauperata,  gigantea,  capitata, 
quinquedentata,  ciliata.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

1158.  Mimosa,  or  Senfitive  Plant. 

53  fpecies  ;  viz.  fimplici  folia,  inga,  fagifolia,  no- 
dofa,  natans,  bigemina,  unguis-cati,  tergemina,  latifo- 
lia,  purpurea,  reticulata,  viva,  circinalis,  cinerea,  ca- 
ila,  fenfitiva,  pudica,  entada,  fcandens,  plena,  virga- 
ta,  pun&ata,  pernambucana,  arborea,  lebbeck,  odo- 
ratirfima,  fpeciofa,  vaga,  latifiliqua,  polyftachya,  mu- 
ricata,  peregrina,  glauca,  cinerea,  cornigera,  catechu, 
horrida,  eburnea,  latronum,  tortuofa,  farnefiana,  nilo- 
tica,  pigra,  afperata,  fenegal,  caefia,  pinnata,  intfia, 
femifpinofa,  quadrivalvis,  tenuifolia,  ceratonia,  tama- 
rindifolia.  Egypt,”  E.  and  W.  Indies,  New  Holland. 
— The  plants  of  this  genus  poffefs  the  lingular  proper¬ 
ty  of  fhrinking  or  drawing  in  their  leaves,  when  touch¬ 
ed,  which  has  obtained  for  them  the  Englifh  appella¬ 
tion  of  fen/itive  plants.  From  the  fpecies  M.  catechu 
a  vegetable  extradl  is  obtained,  which  has  long  impro¬ 
perly  received  the  appellation  of  terra  japonica  or  Ja¬ 
pan  earth.  This  extract  is  outwardly  of  a  reddifh  co¬ 
lour,  internally  of  a  dark  brown,  with  a  flight  cafl  of 
red.  It  is  capable  of  being  reduced  to  the  flate  of  a 
powder  ;  and  is  a  mild  but  powerful  aftringent.  It 
is  particularly  ufeful  in  alvine  fluxes  ;  and  where  thefe 
require  aftringents,  no  one  is  fo  beneficial.  It  is  like- 
wife  employed  in  uterine  profluvia,  and  in  laxity  and 
debility  of  the  vifcera  in  general.  It  is  often  fuffered 
to  diflolve  leifurely  in  the  mouth,  as  a  topical  aftrin¬ 
gent,  for  laxities  and  exulcerations  of  the  gums,  for 
aphthous  ulcers  in  the  mouth,  and  fimilar  affe6lions:  and 
it  is  in  fome  other  cafes  applied  externally  under  the 
form  of  folution,  and  as  an  ointment.  Catechu  dif- 
folves  in  water,  with  the  exception  of  its  impurities, 
which  amount  to  an  eighth  part  of  the  mafs.  Rectifi¬ 
ed  fpirit  diflolves  feven -eighths  of  the  pure  matter  into 
a  red  liquor,  leaving,  undiflolved,  an  infipid  mucila¬ 
ginous  fubftance.  The  beft  form  of  adminiftering  it  is 
that  of  fimple  infulion  in  warm  water,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  fome  cinnamon  or  cafiia.  From  the  M.  nilotica 
gum  arabic  exudes,  the  ufes  of  which  are  well  known 
to  be  extremely  numerous.  The  infpiflated  juice  of 
the  unripe  fruit  of  this  tree  is  termed  acacia ,  and  is. 
&fed  as  a  mild  aftringent  medicine. 

Order  II.  DIOECIA. 

.  *  _  ' 

1159.  Gleditsia,  or  Three-horned  Acacia. 

Two  fpecies}  viz.  triacanthos,  inermis.  Java,  N. 
America. 

1160.  Fraxinus,  or  AJh-tree. 

Three  fpecies;  viz.  *excelfior,  ornus,  americana. 
S.  Europe,  N.  America. 

*  F.  leafets  ferrated  ;  flowers  without  petals.-— It  flou- 
rifhes  beft  in  groves,  but  grows  in  a  rich  foil,  though 
in  the  open  field.  It  bears  tranfplanting  and  'lopping. 
Horfes,  cows,  fheep,  and  goats,  eat  it ;  but  it  is  faid 


1 336.  Stilee. 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  pinaftra,  ericoides,  cernua.  C. 
of  G.  Hope. 

1165.  Arctopus. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  echinatus.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

1162.  PisONIA,  or  Fingrido . 

Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  aculeata,  inermis.  W.  Indies. 

1166.  Panax,  or  Ginfeng . 

Five  fpecies;  viz.  quinquefolium,  trifolium,  fpinofa, 
arborea,  fruticofum.  China,  North  America,  Weft 
Indies. — The  root  of  the  P .  quinquefolium  is  the  gin¬ 
feng  of  the  Chinefe,  of  which  they  have  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  opinion,  regarding  it  as  an  univerfal  reftorative  in 
all  decays  from  age,  intemperance,  or  difeafe.  It  is 
alfo  found  in  North  America,  and  frequently  exported 
from  thence  to  China.  It  has  a  very  fweet  tafte,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  flight  bittemefs  and  warmth. 

1335.  Chrysitrix. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  capenfis.  C.  of  G.  Hope. 

Order  II.  TRIOECIA. 

1168.  Ceratonia,  or  Crab-tree,  St  John's  Bread. 

One  fpecies;  viz.  filiqua.  Spain,  Sicily,  Levant,: 
Chili. 

1168.  Ficus,  or  Fig-tree. 

1 5  fpecies  ;  viz.  carica,  fycamorus,  religiofa,  benja- 
mina,  benghalenfis,  indica,  racemofa,  pertufa,  pumila, 
toxicaria,  maculata,  trigona,  hifpida,  heterophylla,  mi-, 
crocarpa.  S.  Europe,  India,  China,  America.— The 
dried  fruit  of  the  F.  carica ,  or  ordinary  fig-tree,  is 
fometimes  ufed  in  medicine  as  a  foft  emollient  fweet 
fubftance.  It  is  much  efteemed  by  fome  as  a  fuppura-, 
tive  ;  in  which  cafe  it  is  applied  as  warm  as  it  can  well 
be.  endured. 


In  the  clafs  Poiygamia  are 

34  Genera,  including  222  Species,  of  which  15  are 
found  in  Britain. 
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CLASSIS  XXIV. 

CRYPTOGAMIA  (o). 


Ordo  I.  FILICES. 

Sett.  I.  FruBificationes  fplcatee, 

*  1169.  Equisetum.  Spica  fparfa.  Fruaif.  pelta- 
■  tae,  bafi  valvulatse. 

1222.  Cycas.  (1)  Ament,  imbricatum.  Pollen 
fquamam  tegens.  (2)  Spadix  enfiformis.  Drupa  nu- 
cleo  lignofo. 

1227.  Zamia.  (i)  Strobilus  fquamis  fubtus  polline 
teftis.  (2)  Strobilus  fquamis  in  utroque  margine. 
Drupa  folitaria. 

1170.  Onoclea.  Spica  difticha.  Fruaif.  5-valves. 

*  1171.  Ophioglossum.  Spica  articulata.  Fruaif. 
circumfcilhe. 

*  1172.  Osmunda.  Spica  racemofa.  Fruaif.  2- 
valves. 


CLASS  XXIV. 

CRYPTOGAMIA. 

Order  I.  FERNS. 

Seft.  I.  Fructifications J piked . 

*  E.  Spike  fcattered.  Fruaifications  targe t-fliaped* 
valved  at  the  bafe. 

C.  (1)  Catkin  tiled.  Pollen  or  dull  covering  the 
fcale.  (2)  Sheath  fvvord-lhaped.  Drupe  with  a  woody 
kernel. 

Z.  (1)  A  cone  with  fcales  covered  beneath  with 
pollen.  (2)  A  cone  with  fcales  in  each  border.  Drupe 
folitary. 

O.  A  2-rowed  fpike.  Fruaifications  5-valved. 

*  O.  A  jointed  fpike.  Fruaifications  cut  round. 

*  O.  Spike  branchy.  ^Fruaifications  2-valved. 


Se£t.  II.  FruBificationes  frondofie,  in  pagina  inferior e . 

*  1173.  Acrostichum.  Macula  difcum  totum  occu- 
pans. 

*  1179-  Polypodium.  Punaa  difci  diftinaa. 


Se£L  II.  FruBifications  frotidofe ,  in  the  under  fur - 
face. 

*  A.  A  fpot  occupying  the  whole  difc. 

*  P.  Diftina  dots  on  the  difc. 

N  n  2  1176. 


3  MU?uber  °[Vegetables  ^{e  flamens  and  piftils  are  too  minute  to  admit  of  that  mode 
fiderably  from  tht  rf  ^  ^  ^  The  t0°  °f  thefe  VeSetables  differs  Con' 

7  tU "T  confti‘uterthe  °.rder-  Their  flowers  are  generally  dlfpofed  in  fpots  or  lines  on  the 

norted  on  a'verv  t  T"’  ?  7^7  “  fpikeS-  In  the  ™Ie  fl°"ers  ‘b Anthers  are  found  fitting  or  fup! 

Cwel  ,?nL  r7,^°  f  r  Vegglapet!  °r  Slobular*  faltered  on  the  under  furface  of  the  leaves.  The  nJe 
fhJ !L  n  I?Z  °\m  afP‘ke  or  b™ch  or  form  lines  or  dots  underneath  the  leaves,  either  on  the  furface  at 
coro!lag  ’or  ev  n  a  T  ^  lheY  cover  the  under  furface.  None  of  the  flowers  have  any 

'•*  “•  tor”ed  trom  th°  '**'■  8^-  xb. 

her«htof!hentdonrdf  rJt,Call-ed  M^c\ Mqf"'  haVe  the  female  Parts  of  fruftificatioh  inclofed  in  a  veil,  which  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  top  of  the  ripe  capfules,  and  covers  it.  Capfule  opening  tranfverfely.  Stems  leafy.  Leaves  mem¬ 
branaceous,  reticulated  ;  after  being  dead,  reviving  when  foaked  in  water.  In  general  the  flamens  and  piflUs 
are  on  feparate  flowers  on  the  fame  or  diftina  plants.  8  PUtUS- 

leaT-hemti!^dlerder’  ln8lude?  a  dlvlflon  of  Plants  which  fcarcely  admit  of  a  diftinaion  of  root,  ftem,  and 

leaf  j  much  lefs  can  the  par  s  of  their  flowers  be  defcribed.  Their  fubftance  is  flelh-like  or  leather-like  mem! 
branaceous  or  fibrous,  jelly-like  or  horn-like,  or  refembling  calcareous  earth.  The  female  fruaifications  are 
ftaice  ff  m,faU.CerS  °.r  tubercles’  as  m  lichens  ;  in  hollow  bladders,  as  in  fucus ;  or  difperfed  through  the'  Tub- 

- — - *  “  -  > s 

their  feeds  either  uftf00™s,  confifts  of  plants  moftly  of  a  cork-like  texture,  and  ftiort  duration,  bearing 

fSSoo  S  l!  1  a’  °r  attac“  *  fibres  to  a  fpongy  fubftance.  As  little  is  known  of  their 

irucuncation,  the  generic  ebaraaers  are  taken  from  their  external  form. 


B  O  T 

1176.  Hemionitis.  Lineze  difci  decuflantes. 

*  1178.  Asplenium.  Lineae  difci  fubparallelse,  va- 
riae. 

*  11 75*  Blechnum.  Lineae  difci  coftae  ulrinque  ad- 
jacentes. 

1177.  Lonchitis.  Lineae  marginis  ad  finus. 

*  1174*  Pteris.  Lineae  marginis  ad  peripheriam. 

*  1180.  Adianthum.  Maculae  apicum  margini  re- 
flexo  obteCfum. 

*  1181.  Trichomanes.  Fr.  folitariae,  margini  ipfi 
infertae. 

Se£t.  III.  FruSlificationes  radicals s* 

1182.  Marsilea.  FruCl.  4-capfularis. 

*  1183.  Pilularea.  FruCl:.  4-locularis. 

*  1184.  Isoetes.  FruCl.  2-locularis. 

Ordo  II.  MUSCL 
Se&.  I.  Acalyptrati . 

*  1185.  Lycopodium.  Anthera  2-valvis,  feflilis. 
1186.  Porella.  Anthera  pertufa  poris. 

*  1187.  Sphagnum.  Anthera  ore  laevi. 

Sed.  II.  Calyptrati  dicltnu 

*  1191.  SpLACHNUM.  Anth.  cum  apophyfi  maxima. 

*  1192.  Polytrichum.  Anth.  cum  apophyfi  mini¬ 
ma,  marginata. 

*  1193.  Mnium.  Anth.  fine  apophyfi. 

Sed.  III.  Calyptrati  monoclini . 

*  1189.  Phascum.  Anth.  operculata,  ore  ciliato. 

*  1194.  Bryum.  Anth.  pedunculo  terminali  e  tuber- 
culo. 

*  1195.  Hypnum.  Anth.  pedunculo  lateral!  e  peri- 
chaetio, 

*  1190.  Fontinalis.  Anth.  feflilis,  perichaetio  im- 
bricato  obvoluta. 

*  1188.  Buxbaumia.  Anth.  pedunculata,  altero  la¬ 
tere  membranacea. 


Ordo  III.  A LGJE. 


A  N  Y.  Cryptogamia. 

H.  Li  nes  of  the  difc  crofs  pairs* 

*  A.  Lines  of  the  difc  nearly  parallel,  various. 

*  B.  Lines  of  the  difc  adjacent  to  the  rib  on  each  fide. 

L.  Lines  at  the  infide  of  the  margin. 

*  P.  Lines  at  the  extremity  of  the  margin. 

*  A.  Spots  covered  with  the  reflected  margin  of  the 
points. 

*  T.  Fructifications  folitary,  placed  on  the  very  mar¬ 
gin. 

Sed.  III.  F\ r unification  at  ( or  very  near J  the  rooK 

M.  FruCtification  4-capfuled. 

*  P.  FruCtif.  4-celled. 

*  I.  FruCtif.  2-celled. 

Order  II.  MOSSES. 

Sed.  I.  Not  calyptredy  i.  e.  not  veiled .. 

*  L.  Anther  2-valved,  fitting. 

P.  Anther  pierced  with  holes. 

*  S.  Anther  with  a  level  mouth. 

Sed.  II.  Veiled  dioicous . 

*  S.  Anth.  with  a  very  large  excrefcence. 

*  P.  Anth.  with  a  very  fmall  excrefcence,  bordered. 

*  M.  Anth.  without  an  excrefcence. 


*  P.  Anth.  lidded,  mouth  fringed. 

*  B.  Anth.  on  a  terminal  fruit-ftalk  ariflng  out  of  a 
little  folid  pimple. 

*  H.  Anth.  on  a  lateral  fruitftalk  out  of  an  involu- 
crum  or  cover. 

*  Anth.  fitting,  enveloped  in  a  tiled  cover. 

*  B.  Anth.  on  a  fruitftalk,  one  fide  membranous. 

JSf»  B.  The  term  anthera  in  this  order  ought 
rather  to  be  tranflated  by  the  word  capfule% 
as  there  are  feeds  contained  in  it. 

Order  III.  ALGiE. 


Sed.  I.  Terre/Ires. 


Sed.  I.  TerreJlriaL 


*  1198.  Marchantia.  Fl.  calyci  communi  peltato, 
fubtus  florido. 

*  1196.  Jungermannia.  Fl.  calyci  fimplici,  4-valvi. 

*  1197*  Targionia.  Fl.  calyci  2-valvi. 

*  i20t.  Anthoceros.  Fl.  calyce  tubulofo*  Anther, 
fubulata,  bivalvis. 

Fr.  cylindrica,  tubulofa. 

Fr.  granulis  frondi  innatis. 

Fr.  receptaculo  laevi  nitido. 
Subftantia  lanuginofa,  vel  pulve- 


*  1199*  Beasia. 

*  1200.  Riccia. 

*  1202.  Lichen. 
1208.  Byssus. 

rulenta. 


*  M.  Flower  with  a  common  calyx,  target- fhaped, 
flowering  underneath. 

*  J.  Flow,  calyx  fimple,  4-valved. 

*  T.  Flow,  calyx  2-valved. 

*  A.  Flow,  calyx  tubular.  Anther  awl-fhaped,  2- 
valved. 

*  B.  FruCHf.  cylindrical,,  tubular. 

*  R.  FruCtif.  granules  imbedded  in  the  frond. 

*  L.  FruCHf.  receptacle  even,  fhining. 

B«  Subftance  downy,  or  powdery. 


Cryptogam  ia. 
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Se£t.  II.  Aquatic* . 

*  1204.  Tremella.  A.  gelatinofa. 

*  1206.  Ulva.  A.  membranacea, 

*  1205.  Fucus.  A.  coriacea. 

*  1207.  Conferva.  A.  capillaris. 

Ordo  IV.  FUNGI. 

Sedl.  I.  Pileati . 

*  1209.  Agaricus.  Pileus  fubtus  lamellofus. 

*  1210.  Boletus.  Pileus  fubtus  porofus. 

*  1211.  HYDNUM.  Pileus  fubtus  echinatus. 

*  1212.  Phallus.  Pileus  fubtus  lsevis. 

Se£h  II.  Pileo  dejlituti. 

*  1213.  Clathrus.  F.  cancellatus. 

*  1214.  Helvella.  F.  turbinatus. 

*  1215.  Peziza.  F.  campanulatus. 

*  1216.  Clavaria.  F.  oblongus. 

*  1217.  Lycoperdon.  F.  globofus. 

*  1218.  Mucor,  F.  veficularis  ftipitatus. 


Se£t.  II,  AquatU\ 

*  T.  A.  gelatinous. 

*  U.  A.  membranous, 

*  F.  A.  leather-like. 

*  C.  A.  capillary. 

Order  IV.  FUNGI. 
Se£t.  I.  With  a  cap . 

*  A.  Cap  gilled  underneath. 

*  B.  Cap  porous  underneath. 

*  H.  Cap  prickly  underneath. 

*  P.  Cap  fmooth  beneath. 

Se£t.  II.  Without  a  cap . 

*  G.  F.  latticed. 

*  H.  F.  turban  ^ped. 

*  P.  F.  bell-fhaped. 

*  C.?F.  oblong. 

*  L.  F.  globular. 

*  M.  F.  little  bladders  on  a  pillar. 


Without  reciting  the  names  of  the  fpecies  of  this 
clafs,  we  fhall  ftate  their  numbers,  and  fuch  circum- 
ftances  relative  to  particular  kinds  of  plants  belonging 
to  it  as  feem  moll  worthy  of  attention. 

Order  I.  FERNS. 

1169.  Equisetum. 

j  .  Seven  fpecies ;  of  which  fix  are  Britilh. 
hyemale*  *  ftem  na{ce(j}  rough,  fomewhat  branched  at  the 
bafe.  Rough  horfetailffhave-grofs ,  pewter-wort ,  Dutch 
rujhes.— The  turners  or  cabinet-makers  ufe  it  to  poliflv 
their  work.  It  is  faid  to  be  wholefome  to  horfes,  but 
hurtful  to  cows.  Sheep  diflike  it. 

I  222.  CYCAS,  or  Todda  Pane. 

Two  fpecies.  E.  Indies,  China,  Japan. 

1227.  Zamja. 

Two  fpecies.  Cape,  E.  Florida,  W.  Indies. 

1 1 70.  Onoclea,  or  Senfible  Fern. 

Two  fpecies.  N.  America. 

1 1 71.  Ophioglossum,  or  Adder's  Tongue. 

Nine  fpecies  ;  one  Britilh.  Europe,  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies,  America. 

1172.  OsMUNDA,  or  Flowering  Fern. 

21  fpecies  ;  4  Britilh.  Europe,  America. 

1173.  Acrostichum,  or  Forked  Fern. 

35  fpecies;  2  Britilh.  Europe,  Africa,,  America. 

1179.  POLYPODIUM,  or  Polypody. 

78  fpecies;  18  Britilh.  Europe,  Madeira,  India, 
America. 

filix-tnas ,  *  P.  leaves  almoft  doubly  winged  ;  leafets  ftrap-fpear- 
fliaped;  ftem  and  midribs  chaffy,  Male  fern }  male 


polypody . — The  Siberians  boil  it  in  their  ale,  and  are 
fond  of  the  flavour  it  imparts.  The  powder  of  the 
root  is  a  remedy  for  expelling  the  tape-worm.  A  li¬ 
quid  lubricating  fupper  is  given  to  the  patient;  and, 
if  coftive,  a  common  glyfter.  Early  next  morning  two 
or  three  drams  of  the  root  in  powder  are  mixed  with, 
water,  and  fwallowed.  If  thrown  up,  the  dofe  muft 
be  repeated.  The  patient  muft  fall  two  hours,  and 
then  take  a  ftrong  purge. 

1176.  Hemionxtis,  or  Mules  fern. 

Four  fpecies.  Jamaica,  South  America. 

1178.  Asplenium,  or  Spleenwort .  , 

.28  fpecies  ;  9  Britilh.  Europe,  Java,  America. 

1175.  Blechnum. 

Six  fpecies;  one  Britilh.  America, Cape,  E.  Indies* 

11 17.  LoNCHlTis,or  Rough  Spleenwort . 

Four  fpecies.  Jamaica,  South  America. 

1 174.  Pteris,  Brakes ,  or  Female  fern* 

.23  fpecies ;  two  Britilh.  Europe,  E.  and  W.  In¬ 
ches,  N.  America,.  China. 

*  P.  leaves  more  than  doubly  compound;  leafets  wing¬ 
ed;  wings  fpear-lhaped  ;  the  lowermoft  wing-cleft,  the 
upper  ones  fmaller. — The  common  people  in  many 
parts  of  England  mix  the  alhes  with  water,  and  form, 
them  into  balls  ;  thefe  bails  are  afterwards  made  hot 
in  the  fire,  and  then  ufed  to  make  an  alkaline  ley  for 
fcouring  linen.  It  makes  very  durable  thatch,  and  is 
excellent  litter  for  horfes  and  cows.  It  affords  a  violent 
heat,  and,  where  coal  is  fcarce,  is  ufed  to  burn  lime- 
ftone  and  heat  oven^ 

1180.  ADiANTHUM,or  Maiden-hair. 

*7  fpecies}  one  Britifh.  Europe,  Africa,  America. 

4  1181. 
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clavatum 


antipyre- 
tlca . 


EOT 

n8r.  TriCHOMANES,  or  Tunbridge  Maiden-hair. 

13  fpecies  ;  two  Britifh.  S.  Europe,  Cape,  China, 
America. 

1182.  Marsilea. 

Three  fpecies.  Siber.  France,  Italy,  S.  Amer. 

1183.  Pilularia,  or  Pepper-grafr. 

One  fpecies  ;  Britifh. 

1184.  Isoetes,  or  ^uillwort. 

Two  fpecies  ;  one  BritiGi.  Coromandel. 

Order  II.  MUSCI. 

1185.  Lycopodium,  or  Club-mofs. 

29  fpecies  ;  three  Britifh.  E.  and  W.  Indies,  Ma¬ 
deira,  America. 

*  L.  leaves  fcattered,  terminating  in  threads  ;  fpikes 
cylindrical,  on  fruitftalks,  in  pairs.  Common  club-mofs , 
wolf’s  claw . — In  Sweden  they  form  it  into  mats  or 
baffes,  which  lie  at  their  doors  to  clean  {hoes  upon. 
It  rcftores  ropy  wine  in  a  few  days.  The  feeds  tla{h 
when  caft  into  a  flame,  and  are  faid  to  be  fometimes 
ufed  in  theatres  to  imitate  lightning.  They  are  with 
difficulty  made  wet,  and  if  fcattered  on  a  bafon  of  wa¬ 
ter,  the  hand  may  be  dipped  to  the  bottom  without 
wetting  it. 

1186.  PORELLA. 

One  fpecies.  Pennfylvania. 

1287.  Sphagnum,  or  Bog-mofs. 

Three  fpecies  ;  all  found  in  Britain. 

1191.*  Splachnum,  or  Bottle-mofs. 

13  fpecies;  12  Britifli.  Europe. 

1192.  Polytrichum,  or  Golden  Maiden-hair . 

18  fpecies;  16  Britifh.  Jamaica,  Magellan. 

1193.  Mnium. 

20  fpecies  ;  all  Britifh. 

1189.  Phascum. 

13  fpecies  ;  11  Britifh.  Eur.  N.  Amer. 

1194.  Bryum. 

93  fpecies ;  BritiGi. 

1195.  Hypnum. 

70  fpecies ;  all  BritiGi.  W.  Indies,  &c. 

1190.  Fontinalis,  or  Water-mofs. 

Six  fpecies  ;  BritiGi. 

*  F.  capfules  lateral  ;  leaves  acute,  keeled,  doubled 
together,  difpofed  in  three  rows.  Greater  water -mofs. 
— Contrary  to  the  nature  of  all  other  moffes,  this  fpe¬ 
cies  is  fcarcely  combuflible.  Accordingly,  the  Scandi¬ 
navians  line  the  infide  of  their  chimnies  with  it  to 
defend  them  again!!  fire. 

1188.  Buxbaumia. 

Two  fpecies;  one  BritiGi.  Europe. 

Order  III.  ALGAL 

1198.  Marchantia,  or  Liver-green . 

Seven  fpecies  ;  five  BritiGi.  N.  Amer.  W.  Ind. 

1196.  Jungermannia,  or  Star-tip. 

48  fpecies  ;  Britifh. 


A  N  Y.  Cryptogam^, 

1197.  Targionia. 

Two  fpecies;  Britifh.  S.  Europe. 

1201.  Anthoceros. 

Three  fpecies ;  two  Britifh.  N.  Amer.  Jam. 

1199.  Blasia. 

One  fpecies  ;  BritiGi. 

1200.  Riccia,  or  Marjh  Liverwort . 

Five  fpecies  ;  BritiGi.  Jamaica. 

1202.  Lichen,  or  Liverwort . 

#  218  fpecies;  all  Britifh.  Alfo  Cape,  India,  Ame- 
‘  rica. 

Lord  Dundonald  obtained  a  patent,  dated  July  31. 

1802,  for  the  difcovery  of  a  fubfiitute  for  the  foreign 
gums,  to  be  obtained  from  the  plants  of  this  genus. 

The  fpecification  of  his  lordfiiip’s  patent  is‘  in  thefe 
terms :  “  My  invention  confills  in  procuring  a  fubfti- 
tute  or  fubflitutes  for  gum  fenegal,  or  other  gums,  from 
the  clafs  of  plants  called  in  botany  lichens;  from  the 
plants  of  hemp  and  Gax,  previous  to  being  fteeped  in 
water,  or  after  being  fteeped  ;  likewife  from  the  bark 
or  rind  of  the  willow  or  lime  tree.  The  procefs  for  ob¬ 
taining  the  gum  may  be  varied  according  to  circum- 
ftances,  and  is  done  by  wafhing  the  materials  in  water, 
digeftion,  and  boilings,  and  with  or  without  the  aid  of 
fixed  or  volatile  alkaline  falts  or  their  folutions. 

“  It  does  not  appear,  from  fuch  trials  as  I  have  hi¬ 
therto  made,  that  there  is  any  very  great  difference  of 
the  produce  of  gum  from  the  lichen  collected  from  dif¬ 
ferent  trees  or  fhrubs  :  all  of  them  anfwer  equally  well 
for  yielding  a  gum  fit  for  calico-printing.  The  lichen 
is  raoft  abundant  on  the  trees  which  grow  in  a  poor 
ftiff  clay  foil,  and  particularly  if  fituated  at  fome  con¬ 
siderable  height  above  fea  level.  It  fhould  be  pulled 
in  dry  weather,  otherwife  it  is  apt  to  break  in  the 
pulling  ;  befides,  in  this  cafe,  requiring  to  be  dried 
before  it  can  with  fafety  be  laid  up  in  the  ftorehoufe, 
where,  if  put  in  dry,  it  may  be  kept  for  years.  Should 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  it  not  be  found  in  this  country, 
it  may  be  had  in  almoft  unlimited  abundance  in  Swe¬ 
den,  Norway,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  America, 
where  it  grows  to  the  length  of  from  a  foot  to  18 
inches,  depreffing  the  branches  of  the  tree  by  its 
weight.  There  is,  however,  every  reafon  to  believe 
that  a  fufficient  quantity  is  to  be  had  in  this  country. 
According  to  information  received  from  botanifts,  it 
takes  three  or  four  years  in  coming  to  maturity  or  its 
full  fize ;  fo  that  a  crop  from  the  fame  tree  may  be  had 
every  fourth  year.  The  lichen  does  not  confift  entire¬ 
ly  of  a  gummy  matter  ;  there  is  the  outer  fkin  or  cu¬ 
ticle,  below  that  a  green  refinous  matter.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  plant  confifts  of  partly  gum,  partly 
fomewhat  analogous  to  animal  fubftances,  and  a  fmall 
proportion  of  fibrous  matter,  which  cannot  be  diftolved 
by  boiling,  or  the  a&ion  of  alkaline  falts. 

“  The  firft  procefs  in  preparing  gum  from  the  li¬ 
chen,  is  to  free  it  of  the  outer  fkin  of  the  plant  and 
the  refinous  matter.  This  is  done  by  fcalding  the  li¬ 
chen  two  or  three  times  with  boiling  water,  allowing 
it  to  remain  fo  long  in  the  water  as  by  abforbing  it  to 
fwell  ;  in  doing  this  the  fkin  cracks,  and  comes  off 
along  with  the  greateft  part  of  the  refinous  matter  ;  or 
it  may  be  freed  from  them  by  gently  boiling  the  li¬ 
chen  for  about  15  or  20  minutes,  then  waftiing  it  in  cold 

water, 
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water,  laying  it  afterwards  on  a  (lone  or  brick  floor, 
where  it  fhould  lie  for  io  or  12  hours,  perhaps  more. 
The  reafon  for  this  is,  that  the  expofure  for  that  time 
to  air,  greatly  facilitates  the  fubfequent  extra#ion  of 
the  gum. 

“  1  he  fcalded  lichen  is  then  to  be  put  into  a  copper 
boiler,  with  a  due  proportion  of  water,  fay  three  Scots 
pints,  or  two  wine  gallons,  to  every  pound  of  lichen, 
and  boiled  during  jo  or  12  hours,  adding  about  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  foda  or  pearl  afhes  for  every 
pound  of  lichen  ;  or  inftead  of  thefe  falts,  about  two 
ounces  of  volatile  alkali.  The  boiling  fhould  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  liquor  acquires  a  confiderable  degree 
of  gummy  confidence.  It  is  then  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  boiler,  allowed  to  drain  or  dip  through  a  wire  or 
haircloth  fearce.  The  refiduum  to  be  put  into  a  hair¬ 
cloth  bag  or  bags,  and  to  be  iqueezed  in  a  prefs  fimi- 
lar  to  that  which  is  ufed  by  the  raelters  or  rinders  of 
tallow. 

44  I  he  firft  boiling  does  not  extract  the  whole  of  the 
gum.  The  lichen  fhould  be  boiled  a  fecond,  or  even  a 
third  time,  repeating  the  procefs  as  above  defcribed, 
dimini  filing  at  each  procefs  the  quantity  of  water  and 
the  quantity  of  alkali,  which  a  little  experience  will 
foon  point  out :  when  three  boilings  are  employed,  the 
gummy  extra#  of  the  laft  boiling  fhould  be  kept  for 
the  firft  boiling  of  a  frefh  batch  of  lichen  ;  the  extra# 
proceeding  from  the  firfl  and  fecond  boilings  fhould  be 
mixed  together,  and  evaporated  to  the  confidence  ne- 
ceffary  for  block  or  prefs  printing.  The  evaporating 
veffels  fhould  be  of  tin  or  thin  lead,  placed  over  a  range 
of  doves,  and  moderately  heated  by  fire,  or  the  deam 
of  water.  It  has  been  negle#ed  to  date,  that  before 
evaporating  the  gummy  extra#  to  the  confidence  ne- 
<ceffary,  it  fkould  be  kept  10  or  12  hours,  fo  as  to  al¬ 
low  the  fediment  or  dregs  to  fubfide.  The  clean  li¬ 
quor  may  either  be  drawn  off  by  a  fyphon*  or  the  dregs 
may  be  drawn  off  by  a  cock  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wooden  veffel  ;  the  bottom  of  which  fhould  be  made 
doping,  higher  at  the  back  than  the  fore  part,  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  dregs  may  run  more  completely  off.  The 
proportion  of  gummy  matter  remaining  in  the  dregs 
may  be  got  off  by  mixing  them  with  a  due  proportion 
of  boiling  water,  allowing  the  liquor  to  clear,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  as  above  dire#ed,  employing  this  weak  dilu¬ 
tion  for  boiling  the  next  batch  of  lichen.  When  vo¬ 
latile  alkali  is  ufed,  the  boiler  fhould  be  of  iron,  as 
volatile  alkali  a#s  on  copper.  Hemp,  flax,  and  the 
bark  of  the  willow  and  lime  trees,  or  fea  weed,  are 
to  be  heated  in  a  fimilar  manner,  to  extra#  the  gum 
or  mucilage  contained  in  them.  Like  wife  it  is  intended 
that  this  patent  fhall  include  every  tree,  plant,  or  ve¬ 
getable  of  whatever  kind,  from  whence  a  mucilage  or 
gum  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  a#ion  of  volatile  or  fixed 
alkaline  falts,  or  their  dilutions,  when  ufed  in  the  pro- 
ceffes  of  maceration,  digeftion,  or  boiling  thefe  vege¬ 
table  matters  ;  being  a  method  of  obtaining  a  mucilage 
.  or  gum  never  before  pra#ifed  and  adopted  by  any 
other  perfon.”  •  3 

The  above  invention  was  for  fome  time  pra#,*fed  to 
a  great  extent  by  the  calico-printers  in  the  weft  of. 
Scotland,  where  it  was  found  to  anfwer  for  almoft  all 
colours.  We  have  heard,  however,  that  the  ufe  of  it 
has  been  difcontinued  ;  whether  from  the  price  of  gum 
Senegal,  for  which  it  was  employed  as  a  fobftitute,  ha- 
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ving  fallen,  or  that  it  has  otherwife  failed  of  its  effe#, 
we  have  not  been  informed. 

*  L.  tubercles  black,  cruft  clear  white. — Grows  only  calcareus. 
on  limeftone  rocks.  When  dried,  powdered,  and 
fteeped  in  urine,  it  is  ufed  to  dye  fcarlet  by  the  Welfh 

and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Orkneys.  The  colour  is 
faid  to  be  very  fine. 

*  L.  faucers  white,  mealy,  with  yellowifti  white,  thick, parellus, 
blunt  borders ;  cruft  yellow  white. — Grows  on  rocks, 

walls,  trunks  of  trees,  &c.  Litmus  is  prepared  from 
this  fpecies.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  colle#ed  from  the 
rocks  in  the  north  of  England,  and  fent  to  London  in 
calks. 

*  L.  faucers  yellow,  with  a  white  border)  cruft  whitifti.  tartareus. 
—Grows  on  rocks  and  ftones.  In  Derbyfhire  it  is 
gathered  for  the  dyers.  It  gives  a  purple  colour. 

*  L.  faucers  dull  purple  ;  leaves  hoary,  fmooth,  blunt,  otnpha* 
many-cleft,  fprinkled  with  riling  dots.  Cork ,  corker,  lodes* 
or  arcell \ — It  dyes  wool  a  reddifh  brown,  or  a  dull  but 
durable  crimfon  or  purple,  paler  but  more  lafting  than 

that  of  orchal.  In  Ireland  it  is  prepared  by  fteeping 
in  ftale  urine,  adding  a  little  fait  to  it,  and  making  it 
up  into  balls  with  lime.  Wool  dyed  with  it,  and  then 
dipped  in  the  blue  vat,  becomes  of  a  beautiful  purple. 

With  rotten  oak  it  makes  a  dark  brown.  It  has  been 
ufed  as  a  ftyptic. 

*  tubercles  brown  j  plant  hoary,  hollow,  much  ratigiferU 
branched  ;  terminating  branches  turned  downwards. —  nus. 

The  Laplanders  could  not  exift  without  this  plant, 

which  feeds,  and  even  fattens,  their  rein-deer. 

*  L.  plant  lemon-coloured,  upright,  much  branched  ) vulpinus . 
branches  nearly  of  a  length,  angular  5  angles  unequal. 

- In  Norway  they  mix  this  plant  with  powdered  glafs, 

and  ftrew  it  upon  dead  carcafes  to  poifon  wolves. 

*  faucers  brown,  white  on  the  outfide,  on  pedicles  ;  pruna/lra . 
foliage  nearly  white,  quite  white  and  cottony  under¬ 
neath  )  pitted  rather  than  upright. — It  imbibes  and  re¬ 
tains  odours  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  is  therefore 

the  bafis  of  many  perfumed  powders. 

*  •  faucers  red  brown,  moftly  on  the  edges  of  the  fo -pultnona* 
liage;  leaves  green,  jagged,  blunt,  fmooth  )  pitted, rius. 
downy  underneath.  Lungwort ,  ha%el~rag,  or  ha%el- 
crottles . — It  is  recommended  for  confumptive  cafes* 

Woollen  cloth,  boiled  in  it,  is  faid  to  become  of  a  du¬ 
rable  orange.  In  Herefordlhire  it  is  ufed  to  dye  (lock¬ 
ings  of  a  durable  brown. 

*  faucers  red  brown  \  foliage  pale  green,  wrinkled,  caperatus . 
waved  at  the  edge,  creeping.— In  Ireland  and  the  Ifle 

of  Man,  it  is  ufed  to  dye  wool  of  an  orange  colour. 

Serge,  dyed  with  it,  becomes  of  a  lemon  colour  ;  but, 
if  previoufly  infufed  and  boiled  in  urine,  of  a  ruffet 
brown. 

*  L.  faucers  black,  flattifh  ;  foliage  gray  brown,  confift- pujlulatus* 
ingof  a  fingle  leaf,  circular,  flightly  lobed,  fprinkled 

with  a  black  bran-like  powder ;  pitted  underneath _ 

A  beautiful  red  colour  may  be  prepared  from  it  (Lin¬ 
naeus).  It  may  bo  converted  into  an  exceedingly  black 
paint. 

1208.  Byssus, 

12  fpecies  )  Britifti. 

1204.  Tremella,  or  Star-jelly * 

19  fpecies  \  Britifh. 

1 206.  Ulva,  or  Laver. 

14  fpecies)  Britiftu 
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1205.  Fucus,  QT  Wrack,  Sea-weed. 

"85  fpecies }  Britifh. 

1 20 1..  Conferva,  or  Crow-foe, 

Jig  fpecies  \  Britifh, 

Order  IV.  FUNGI. 

1209.  Agaricus,  or  Agaric. 

278  fpecies  j  Britifh. 

1218.  Boletus. 

50  fpecies  j  Britifh.  China,  America. 

1 21 1.  Hydnum. 

11  fpecies  ;  Britifh.  N.  Amer.  W.  Indies. 

1212.  Phallus,  or  Stink-horns. 

Four  fpecies  4  three  Britifh. 

1213.  Clathrus. 

Four  fpecies.  S.  Europe. 


ANY. 

1214.  Helveixa,  or  Turban-top, 

13  fpecies  j  Britifh. 

1215.  Peziza,  or  Cup-tnufhroom. 

39  fpecies  j  Britifh. 

1216.  Clavaria,  or  Club-mufhroom. 

24  fpecies  j  Britifh. 

1217.  Lycoperdon,  or  Truffe,  'Puff-ball. 

25  fpecies  ,  Britifli. 

1218.  Mucor,  or  Mould. 

17  fpecies  5  Britifli. 


In  the  clafs  Cryptogamia  are 

51  Genera,  including  1467  Species,  of  which  1219 
are  found  in  Britain. 
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PALMiE,  tripetalae  (p) 

Seft.  I.  Flabellifolix. 

1219.  Chamjerops.  Dioeca.  Drupse  tres. 

1220.  Borassus.  Dioeca.  Drupa  3-fperma. 

1221.  Corypha.  Dioeca.  Drupa  i-fperma. 

Seft.  II.  PennatifoVuz. 

1224.  Phoenix.  Dioeca.  Drupa  i-fperma. 

1284.  EljEis.  Dioeca.  Drupa  i-fperma,  coriacea. 

Cal.  et  cor.  6  partita. 

1225.  ArecA.  Monoeca.  Drupa  i-fperma,  calyce 
imbricata. 

1226.  Elate.  Monoeca.  Drupa  i-fperma. 

1223*  Cocos.  Monoeca.  Drupa  i-fperma,  coriacea. 

Seft.  III.  Bipetmatifolia. 

1228.  Caryota.  Monoeca.  Drupa  2-fperma. 
1436.  Mauritia.  Mafc.  amentum. 


PALMS,  3-petaled» 

Seft.  I.  Fan-Jhaped  leaves . 

C.  Dioecious.  Drupes  3. 

B.  Dioecious.  Drupe  3-feeded. 

C.  Dioecious.  Drupe  i-feeded. 

Seft.  II.  Wing-Jhaped  leaves . 

P.  Dioecious.  Drupe  i-feeded. 

E.  Dioecious.  Drupe  1  feeded,  leather-like.  Cal. 
and  cor.  6-parted. 

A.,  Monoecious.  Drupe  1  -feeded.  Cal.  tiled. 

E.  Monoecious.  Drupe  1 -feeded. 

C.  Monoecious.  Drupe  1 -feeded,  leather-like. 

Seft.  III.  Double  wing  Jh aped  leaves. 

C.  Monoecious.  Drupe  2-feeded. 

M.  Male  flower  catkin. 

1219. 


(p)  Thefe,  though  capable  of  being  arranged  in  the  feveral  claffes  of  the  fyflera,  yet  on  account  of  their  fin* 
gular  ftru&ure,  have  been  placed  in  an  appendix,  containing  fuch  genera  as  have  a  fpadix  and  fpatha,  i.  e. 
whofe  flowers  and  fruit  are  produced  on  that  particular  receptacle  or  feat  called  a  fpadix ,  protruded  from  a  com¬ 
mon  calyx  in  form  of  a  flieath  called  fpatha.  This  order  confifts  of  trees  and  fhrubs  only.  Thefe  have  always 
a  Ample  ftem,  not  branched,  bearing  leaves  at  the  top  refembling  thofe  of  fern,  being  a  compofition  of  a  leaf 
and  a  branch,  called  frondes ;  and  the  corolla  hath  always  three  petals,  or  three  deep  divifions.  The  known 
genera  are  10  in  number. 
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1219.  CliAM#ROPS,  or  D  warf  Palm ,  Palmetto . 
Two  fpecies  ;  viz.  humilis,  excelfa.  S.  Europe. 

1220.  Borassus,  or  Fan  Palm . 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  dabelliformis.  Malabar. 

1  221.  Cory ph A,  or  Mountain  Palm . 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  umbraculifera,  minor.  E.  In¬ 
dies,  Carolina. 

1223.  Cocos,  or  Cocoa-nut  Tree . 

Three  fpecies  ;  viz.  nucifera,  butyracea,  guineenfis. 
Guinea,  E.  and  W.  Indies. — This  tree  is  well  known 
on  account  of  the  rich  milky  juice  that  its  nut  contain?. 
The  fpecies,  dyled  butyracea ,  yields  what  is  called 
•palm  oil.  This  oil,  as  brought  to  us  from  the  Weft 
Indies  and  Africa,  is  about  the  confidence  of  an  oint¬ 
ment,  and  of  an  orange  colour.  It  has  a  ftrong,  not 
difagreeable  fmell,  but  very  little  tafte.  By  long 
keeping  it  lofes  its  high  colour,  and  becomes  white, 
when  it  ought  to  be  rejected  as  no  longer  fit  for  ufe. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Guinea  coaft  are  faid  to  make 
the  oil  part  of  their  food,  and  to  employ  it  for  the 
fame  purpofes  as  we  do  butter.  With  us  it  is  rarely 
given  inwardly,  and  ufed  only  in  fome  external  appli¬ 
cations  for  pains  and  weaknefles  of  the  nerves,  cramps, 
fprains,  and  the  like.  The  common  people  apply  it 
for  the  cure  of  chilblains  ;  and  when  early  made  ufe 
of,  not  without  fuecefs. 

1224.  Phoenix,  or  Common  Palm ,  Date-tree. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  daftylifera.  Levant,  India. — 
Dates,  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  are  imported  into  Britain 
in  the  ftate  of  a  half-dried  fruit,  about  the  fize  of  an 
acorn,  but  generally  larger,  confiding  of  a  fweet  pul¬ 
py  part,  and  a  hard  done  :  the  bed  are  brought  from 
Tunis.  They  were  formerly  ufed  in  pe&oral  decoc¬ 
tions ;  and  fuppofed,  befides  their  emollient  and  in- 
craflating  virtue,  to  have  a  flight  aftringency.  They 
form  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants 
of  fome  of  the  oafes,  or  inhabited  fpots,  of  the  great 
African  defert. 


1284.  EL2EIS. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  guineenfis.  Guinea. 


1 225.  Areca,  or  Cabbage-tree . 

Two  fpecies;  viz.  catechu,  oleracea.  E.  and  W.  Ind. 


1229.  Elate,  or  Wild  Malabar  Palm . 
One  fpecies  ;  viz.  fylvedris.  E.  Indies. 

1228.  Caryota. 

One  fpecies  ;  viz.  urens.  India. 

1436..  Mauritia,  or  Ginkgo ,  Maiden- hair- tree* 
One  fpecies  ;  viz.  dexuofa. 

In  the  order  of  Palmce  are 
10  Genera,  including  15  fpecies,  all  foreign. 


The  following  TABLE  contains  a  ftatement  of  the 
number  of  Plants  which  we  have  mentioned  or  de- 
feribed  in  this  Treatife. 


Genera. 

Spec.  B.  Spec. 

I. 

Monandria  contains  $0 

84 

s 

II. 

Diandria 

39 

299 

29 

III. 

Triandria 

90 

920 

*47 

IV. 

Tetrandria 

nj 

638 

56 

V. 

Pentandria 

325 

2  5  37 

168 

VI. 

Hexandria 

III 

784 

63 

VII. 

Heptandria 

1 5 

31 

I 

VIII. 

Octandria 

70 

493 

3° 

IX. 

Enneandria 

7 

49 

I 

X. 

Decandria 

119 

987 

84 

XI. 

Dodecandria" 

41 

27  3 

18 

XII. 

IcOSANDRIA 

39 

346 

42 

XIII. 

Polyandria 

85 

363 

5° 

XIV. 

Didynamia 

12  3 

1006 

72 

XV. 

Tetr adynamia 

34 

436 

58 

XVI. 

Monadelphia 

60 

682 

16 

XVII. 

Diadelphia 

56 

710 

59 

XVIII. 

PoLYADELPHIA 

I  2 

65 

8 

XIX. 

Syngenesia 

JIS 

12J2 

1 13 

XX. 

Gynandria 

32 

270 

28 

XXI. 

Monoecia 

79 

392 

83 

XXII. 

Dioecia 

55 

219 

38 

XXIII. 

PoLYGAMIA 

34 

223 

1 5 

XXIV. 

Cryptogamia 

51 

1447 

1204. 

Append. 

Palm# 

10 

'5 

00 

1 749 

14721 

2391 

HISTORY  OF  BOTANY. 


HAVING  thus  dated  the  botanical  arrangement 
contrived  by  Linnaeus,  which  proceeds  upon  the  fuppofi* 
tion  of  the  exidence  of  a  fexual  fyftem  in  the  vegetable 
world  ;  we  proceed  to  take  notice  of  fome  other  im¬ 
portant  circumftances  connected  with  this  branch  of 
fcience,  more  particularly  its  liidory,  and  the  natural 
orders,  as  oppofed  to  the  above  artificial  cladification  of 
plants. 

Se£t.  I.  Ancient  Writers  upon  Botany . 

The  origin  of  this  fcience,  like  that  of  mod  others, 
cannot  be  found  out  from  the  mod  ancient  hidories  ; 
but  it  is  very  probable,  that  fome  degree  of  botanical 
knowledge  has  exided  in  er'ery  age  of  the  world.  The 
fird  botanical  writings  of  which  we  have  any  account 
Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  " 


are  thofe  of  Solomon,  who  we  are  informed  by  Scripture 
wrote  a  treatife  upon  this  fubjeft  ;  which,  however,  is 
abfolutely  lod,  not  being  quoted  by  ariy  ancient  author, 
nor  the  lead  fragment  of  it  remaining.  Among  the 
Greeks,  Anaxagoras,  Pythagoras,  and  other  ancient 
philofophers,  wrote  treatifes  on  plants  ;  but  their  works 
are  alfo  lod  ;  and  from  the  quotations  that  yet  remain 
in  the  works  of  Theophradus,  Diofcorides,  and  Pliny, 
we  learn,  that  thofe  fird  botanical  writings  could  con¬ 
vey  but  very  little  information. 

The  hidorical  aera  of  botany,  therefore,  commences 
with  Theophradus  the  difciple  of  Aridotle.  He  was 
born  at  Erefium,  in  the  ifland  of  Lefbos ;  and  flourifh- 
ed  in  the  third  century  before  the  Chridian  aera,  being 
about  100  years  poderior  to  Hippocrates/  His  work 
is  entitled  The  Hifory  of  Planis}  and  treats  of  their 
O  0  origin, 
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origin,  propagation,  anatomy,  and  conftru&ion  ;  of 
vegetable  life,  and  of  vegetation.  It  confided  origi¬ 
nally  of  ten  books  ,  but  of  which  only  nine  are  now 
extant.  In  thefe,  vegetables  are  diftributed  into  feven 
clafies  or  primary  divifions  }  which  have  for  their  ob- 
je61,  the  generation  of  plants their  place  of  growth  ; 
their  fize,  as  trees  and  fhrubs  •,  their  ufc,  as  pot  herbs, 
and  efculent  grains  ;  and  their  la&efcence,  or  the  li¬ 
quor,  of  whatever  colour,  that  Hows  from  plants  when 
cut.  In  his  work,  above  500  different  plants  are  de- 
fcribed. 

The  next  botanift  of  any  note  was  Diofoorides,  a 
Grecian  by  birth,  but  under  the  Roman  empire,  being 
near  300  years  poflerior  to  Theophraftus.  He  de¬ 
scribes  about  600  plants  \  and  thefe  he  has  arranged, 
from  their  ufes  in  medicine  and  domcftic  economy,  into 
four  clalfes,  which  are  thus  dcfigned  :  aromatics  }  ali¬ 
mentary  vegetables,  or  fuch  as  ferve  for  food  \  medi¬ 
cinal,  and  vinous  plants. 

Almoft  cotemporary  with  Diofoorides  flourifhed  An- 
tonius  Mufa,  Cato,  Varro,  Virgil,  and  Columella  ;  the 
firft,  author  of  a  treatife  Hill  extant  on  the  plant  betony  ; 
the  four  others  celebrated  for  their  ufeful  trails  on  agri¬ 
culture  and  rural  economy. 

Pliny  the  Elder,  in  his  voluminous  work  entitled 
The  Hi/lory  of  the  World ,  hath  a  botanical  part  which 
Is  contained  in  15  books.  In  thefe,  befides  the  plants 
of  Theophraftus  and  Diofcorides,  he  has  given  deferip- 
tions  of  feveral  new  fpecies,  extra&ed  probably  from 
•works  which  would  otherwife  have  been  totally  loft. 
Pliny  ufes  fcarce  any  mode  of  arrangement,  except  the 
ancient,  but  very  incorreCl,  diftin&ion  into  trees, 
ibrubs,  and  herbs.  His  plan,  however,  extends  not 
only  to  botanical  diftin&ions,  but  to  gardening,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  whatever  is  conne&ed  ^ither  more  nearly 
or  remotely  with  the  fcience  of  plants.  He  gives 
deferiptions  of  above  loco  different  fpccies  \  but  from 
the  want  of  a  proper  fyftematic  arrangement,  it  is. often 
difficult,  and  perhaps  impoftible,  to  determine  what 
plants  he  or  other  ancient  botanifts  do  really  deferibe. 

This  want  of  precifion  in  properly  arranging  their 
plants  was  the  reafon  why  the  botany  of  the  ancients 
was  always  very  limited,  and  after  the  time  of  Pliny 
declined  fo  rapidly.  On  the  deftru&ion  of  the  weftern 
empire  Ijy  the  G'oths  and  other  barbarous  nations,  it  is 
not  to  b£  thought  that  botany  could  furvive  any  more 
than  the  other  fciences.  It  was  not  till  near  the  clofe 
of  the  eighth  century,  that  the  ancient  botany  began 
again  to  appear  in  Arabia.  Serapion,  well  known  in 
medicine,  ftands  firft  in  the  Arabian  catalogue  of  bo¬ 
tanifts  •  to  him  fueeeeded  Razis,  Avicenna,  Averrhoes, 
A&uarius,  &c.  An  author  known  by  the  name  of 
Plato ,  Apuleius,  or  Apolievjis ,  of  whofe  Herbarium  very 
old  manufeript  copies  are  preferved  in  fome  curious  li¬ 
braries,  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  near  this  period.  The 
works  of  moft  of  thefe  botanifts,.  however,  were  only 
tranflations  and  compilations  from  the  Greek  writers  : 
fo  that,  for  want  of  a  proper  fyftematic  arrangement, 
the  fcience  funk  a  fecond  time  into  total  oblivion.  For 
near  400  years  after  Abenguefit,  an  Arabian  phyfi- 
cian  who  flourifhed  in  the  end  of  the  12th  centuryy 
fcarce  any  attempts  were  made  in  the  botanical  way. 
Some  obfeure  writers  indeed  appeared  in  feveral  parts 
of  Europe  \  as  Arnoidus  de  Ville.  Nova  5  Platearius  ; 
Mattheus  Sylvaticus  \  and  Bartholomew  Glanvil, 
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commonly  called*  Bartholomeus  Anglus ,  a  -Francifcan 
monk,  descended  of  the  family  of  the  earls  of  Suffolk, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.  and  wrote 
a  book  of  natural  hiftory,  entitled  De  proprietatibus 
rerum ,  which  was  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  John  de 
Trcvifa  in  139S  :  but  though  all  thefe  wrote  of  plants, 
they  were  fo  totally  deftitute  of  method,  that  their 
works  remain  one  great  chaos,  from  whence  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  extratt  any  thing  intelligible. 

On  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th 
century,  the  botany  of  the  ancients  was  reftored  a  fe¬ 
cond  time.  The  Greek  writings  were  tranflated  into 
Latin  the  common  language  of  Europe.  Gaza,  a 
Greek  refugee  at  Rome,  made  elegant  tranflations  of 
Ariftotle  and  Theophraftus,  who  afterwards  were  com¬ 
mented  upon  by  Scaliger  and  Stapel.  Diofcorides  was 
alfo  tranflated  and  commented  on.  His  beft  commen¬ 
tators  are  Hermolaus  Barbarus,  Fuchfcius,  Ruellus 
Cordus,  Gefner,  and  Matthiolus.  The  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  commentators  on  Pliny  are  Dalechamp  in  1604, 
Salmafius  in  1689,  Harduin  and  Guilandinus.  Meur- 
fius  and  Urfinus  have  written  commentaries  upon  Cato  *, 
Campegius  and  Monardes  upon  Mefue  the  Arabian, 
and  Lonicer  upon  Avicenna.  This  laft  hath  been 
tranflated  by  feveral  writers,  particularly  Alpagus, 

Coftseus,  and  Plempius,  into  Latin  ;  and  by  one  writer, 
Amalthaeus,  into  Hebrew. 

Hieronymus  Bock,  or  Bouc,  a  German,  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Tragus ,  is  the  firft  modern  who 
has  given  a  methodical  diftribution  of  vegetables.  In 
1532,  he  publifhed  a*Hiftory  of  Plants,  in  which  he 
deferibes  800  fpecies  5  and  thefe  he  divides  into  three 
claffes,  founded  on  the  qualities  of  vegetables,  their 
figure,  habit,  and  fize.  The  fame  method  of  arrange¬ 
ment  was  followed  by  Lonicer,  Dodonaeus,  L’Obcl, 

Clufius,  Brunsfelfius,  Monardes,  Cordus  and  fome  other 
botanifts  of  this  period.  How  far  fuch  a  method  was 
deficient,  fhall  be  confidered  in  the  following  feCtion  ; 
however,  it  was  not  till  1560  that  Conrad  Gefner  firft 
propofed  to  the  world  an  arrangement  of  vegetables 
from  the  parts  of  the  flower  and  fruits  He  did  not  e- 
ftablifh  any  plan  founded  upon  this  principle  $  but  hav¬ 
ing  fuggefted  the  idea,  left  the  application  to  be  made 
by  others:  and  in  1582,  Dr  Andrew  Caefalpinus,  phy- 
fician  at  Pifa,  and  afterwards  profeffor  of  botany  at 
Padua,  firft  availing  himfclf  of  the  ingenuity  of  his 
predeceffor,  propofed  a  method  of  arrangement  which 
has  the  fruit  for  its  bafis  }  and  thus  gave  origin  to 
fyftematic  botany,  the  fecond  grand  sera  in  the  hiftory 
of  that  fcience. 

Even  this  improved  method  of  Caefalpinus  was  not 
without  very  great  inconveniences,  which  fhall  be  tak¬ 
en  notice  of  hereafter.  As  it  was,  however,  fo  greatly 
fuperior  to  every  thing  that  had  happened  before,  it 
might  have  been  expeCled  that  the  learned  would  have 
immediately  adopted  it,  and  that  all  the  former  equi¬ 
vocal  and  infufficient  chara&ers  would  have  been  re¬ 
jected.  But  the  faCt  was  otherwife.  Caefalpinus’s  me¬ 
thod  of  arrangement  died  with  him  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
near  a  century  after,  that  Dr  Robert  Morrifon  of  A- 
berdeen,  attaching  himfclf  to  the  principles  of  Gefner 
and  Caefalpinus,  re-eftablifhed  fcientific  arrangement 
upon  a  folid  foundation  ;  fo  that,  from  being  only  the 
reftorer  of  fyftem,  he  has  been  generally  celebrated  as 
its  founder.  In  the  long  interval  between  Ccefalpinus 
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and  Morrlfon  flouriftied  fome  eminent  botanifts.  The 
mod  noted  are,  Dalecbamp,  author  of  A  general  Hi¬ 
ftory  of  Plants  ;  Theodore,  furnamed  Taber  ncemontanus , 
and  Thalius,  two  German  writers  ;  Porta,  an  Italian, 
famous  for  an  arrangement  of  plants  from  their  relations 
to  the  ftars,  to  men,  and  other  animals  ;  Profper  Al- 
pinus,  author  of  a  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  of  Egypt  ; 
Fabius  Columna,  inventor  of  many  of  the  botanical 
terms  now  ufed  ;  the  two  Bauhins  ;  Gerard  and  Park- 
infon  ;  Zaluzianfki,  a  Pole,  author  of  an  arrangement 
from  the  qualities  and  habits  of  plants  ;  Margrave  and 
Pifo,  celebrated  for  their  natural  hiftory  of  Brazil  ; 
Hernandez,  equally  celebrated  for  his  hiftory  of  Mexi¬ 
co  ;  Paffseus,  or  Du  Pas,  author  of  an  arrangement  of 
plants  from  the  time  of  flowering,  of  all  charaClers  the 
mod  uncertain  and  inefficient  ;  Johnfton ;  Bontius,  a 
Dutchman,  author  of  a  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Eaft 
Indies ;  Aldrovandus,  the  celebrated  naturalift  ;  and 
Rheede,  governor  of  Malabar,  and  author  of  the  well- 
known  Hortus  Ma/abaricus. 

The  method  propofed  by  Morrifon  has  the  fruit  for 
its  balls,  as  well  as  that  of  Caefalpinus  ;  to  which,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  greatly  inferior  both  in  the  plan  and  execu¬ 
tion.  It  is  indeed  of  all  others  the  moft  difficult  in 
praCtice,  and  was  therefore  not  adopted  by  any  fuc- 
ceeding  writer,  except  Bobart,  who  in  1699  completed 
Morrifon’s  Univerfal  Hiftory  of  Plants,  and  an  anony¬ 
mous  author  whofe  work  appeared  in  1720.  imper- 
feCl,  however,  as  his  method  is,  it  furniftied  many  ufe- 
ful  hints,  which  fucceeding  botanifts  have  not  failed  to 
improve.  Ray  and  Tournefort  have  owed  him  much, 
and  are  not  alhamed  to  own  the  obligation.  The 
fame  has  been  done  even  by  Linnaeus  ;  who  hath  efta- 
blilhed  the  fcience  of  botany  on  the  moft  folid  founda¬ 
tion,  by  introducing  a  method  of  arrangement,  if  not 
abfolutely  perfect,  at  leaft  as  nearly  approaching  tQ 
perfection  as  can  be  expe&ed  ;  and  which  therefore  hath 
been  defervedly  followed,  in  preference  to  every  other, 
by  all  botanifts,  fince  its  firft  publication.  But  to  give  a 
particular  account  of  all  the  different  botanical  fyftems, 
with  the  particular  advantages  and  difadvantages  at¬ 
tending  each,  fhall  be  the  bufinefs  of  the  fubfequent 
fc&ions. 

SeCL  II.  Of  the  Ancient  Method  of  arranging 
Vegetables . 

Defefts  of  In  giving  an  account  of  the  works  of  Theophraftus 
!the  ar-  and  Diofcorides,  we  have  already  taken  notice  that 
j^Dbfco*  f°rmer  ch°fe  feven  diftinguifliing  characters,  viz. 
ides.  the  generation  of  plants  ;  their  place  of  growth  ;  their 
fize,  as  trees  and  ftirubs  ;  their  ufe,  as  pot  herbs  and 
efculent  grains;  and  their  laCtefcence,  or  liquor  that 
flows  from  them  when  cut.  Diofcorides  divided  them 
into  aromatics,  alimentary,  medicinal,  and  vinous  plants. 
The  good  properties  of  this  method  are,  that  the  bo- 
tanift  as  it  were  comes  to  the  point  at  once ;  and  when 
he  knows  the  plant,  knows  alfo  its  virtues  and  ufes,  or 
at  leaft  part  of  them  :  but  this  convenience  is  greatly 
overbalanced  by  innumerable  difadvantages ;  for  the 
qualities  and  virtues  of  plants  are  neither  fixed  and  in¬ 
variable,  nor  are  they  impreffed  in  legible  characters 
on  the  plants  themfelves.  The  different  parts  of  a  plant 
often  poffefs  different  and  even  oppoflte  virtues ;  fo  that 
fuppofing  the  virtues  to  be  known,  and  applied  to  the 
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purpofe  of  vegetable  arrangement,  the  roots  muff  fre¬ 
quently  fall  under  one  divifion,  the  leaves  under  a  fe- 
cond,  and  the  flower  and  fruit  under  a  third.  Befides, 
if  we  refleCt  that  the  foie  end  of  fueli  arrangement  is 
to  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  plants  to  others,  the  in- 
fufficiency  and  even  abfurdity  of  methods  founded  up¬ 
on  their  virtues  will  immediately  appear.  A  ftalk  of 
vervain,  for  inftance,  is  prefented  to  me,  which  I  am  to 
inveftigate  from  a  prefuppofed  knowledge  of  the  virtues 
of  plants.  Before  I  can  fettle  the  clafs  to  which  it  be¬ 
longs,  I  muft  difeover  whether  or  not  it  has  the  virtues 
belonging  to  any  of  the  plants  I  know  ;  and  this  dif- 
covery  being  the  refult  of  repeated  experiments  on  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  human  body,  may  require  many  years 
for  its  accomplifhment. 

The  fame  caufes  which  render  methods  founded  on 
the  virtues  of  plants  unfavourable  for  the  purpofe  of 
inveftigation,  muft  evidently  disqualify  all  their  other 
variable  quantities  and  accidents  from  having  a  place  in 
a  genuine  fyftematic  arrangement.  The  n  at  ale  foIumVtfeR  s  of 
of  plants,  which  is  one  of  Theophraftus’s  diviflons,  af-Th®°Phra- 
fords  no  better  diftinClive  charaClers  than  their  powers  s  ar' 
and  virtues.  Many  countries  as  well  as  many  foils  pro-  S 
duce  the  fame  individual  plants.  The  fame  fpecies 
which  crown  the  mountains,  frequently  cover  the  fens  ; 
and  plants  which  have  long  been  reckoned  the  peculiar 
inhabitants  of  fome  parts  of  Afla  and  America,  are  now 
found  to  grow  naturally  in  equal  perfection  in  the  very 
different  climates  of  Lapland  and  Siberia.  The  fize 
of  plants,  which  fuggefted  the  ancient  divifion  into  trees 
and  ftirubs,  is  no  lefs  an  equivocal  mark  of  diftinCtion 
than  the  circumftances  already  mentioned.  The  vine, 
which  modern  botanifts  denominate  a  fhrub,  was  ranged 
by  Theophraftus  in  his  third  clafs  containing  trees.  In 
faCt,  every  thing  refpeCting  fize  is  fo  much  affeCted  by 
differences  of  foil,  climate,  and  culture,  that  the  fame 
plant,  in  different  chcumftances,  ftiall  differ  exceeding¬ 
ly  in  height  ;  and  In  a  method  founded  upon  the  fize, 
would  fometimes  be  ranged  as  a  tree,  and  fometimes  as 
a  ffirub,  or  even  an  under^fhrub,  according  as  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  exceed,  equal,  or  fall  ftiort  of,  a  given  ftandard. 

No  lefs  infufficientare  chara&eriftical  marks  drawn  from 
the  colour,  tafte,  and  fmell  of  plants.  Of  all  the  at¬ 
tributes  of  vegetable  nature,  colour  is  perhaps  the  moft: 
inconftant.  Heat,  climate,  culture,  foil,  &ct  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  production  of  endlefs  diverfities  of  colour, 
and  render  the  tranlition  from  one  to  another  natural 
and  eafy.  Red  and  blue  pafs  eaffly  into  white,  white 
into  purple,  yellow  into  white,  red  into  blue,  blue  into 
yellow,  &c.  In  the  fame  leaf  or  flower,  different  co¬ 
lours  are  frequently  obferved.  Variations  too  in  point 
of  colour  are  frequently  obferved  to  take  place  not 
only  in  different  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  but 
even  in  flmilar  parts  of  the  fame  plant.  Marvel  of 
Peru  and  fweetwilliam  produce  flowers  ^of  different 
colour  upon  the  fame  ftalk.  ObjeClions  equally  valid 
lie  againft  chara&eriftical  marks  drawn  from  the  tafte 
and  fmell.  The  former  varies  in  different  individuals 
from  differences  of  age,  and  even  in  the  fame  indivi¬ 
dual  at  different  times,  according  to  the  morbid  or 
found  ft  ate  of  the  organ.  The  latter  is  different  in  dif¬ 
ferent  fubjeCts,  and  varies  in  each  ;  nor  are  the  efflu¬ 
via  fent  forth  from  the  fame  body  always  of  equal  in- 
tenfity.  In  plants,  tafte  is  fubjcCt  to  continual  varia* 
tions,  from  difference  of  climate,  foil,  and  culture. 

G  o  2  Garlic 
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Garlic  in  fome  climates,  particularly  in  Greece,  is  faid 
to  lofe  its  ranknefs:  apples  and  pears  that  grow  na¬ 
turally  in  the  woods,  are  intolerably  acid  y  celery  and 
lettuce,  which  culture  renders  fweet  and  palatable,  are 
in  their  wild  uncultivated  (late  bitter,  difagreeable,  and 
in  fume  cafes  noxious. 

Thcfe  confidefations  are  abundantly  fufficient  to  (how 
the  imperfe£Hons  of  the  ancient  fyftem  of  botany  ;  and, 
indeed,  confidering  the  vague  and  uncertain  marks  by 
■which  the  ancients  diftinguiflied  one  plant  from  ano¬ 
ther,  wre  may  rather  wonder  how  fuch  a  fcience  as  bo¬ 
tany  came  to  have  an  exiftence  among  them,  than  that 
they  arrived  at  no  greater  perfedlion  in  it,  or  fuffered 
it  fo  foon  to  fall  into  oblivion. 

Se£t.  III.  Of  the  different  Botanical  Syjlems  from 
the  time  of  Gefner  to  that  of  Linnaus \ 

The  inefficiency  of  the  ancient  botanical  fyftem  be¬ 
ing  fo  fully  fhown  in  the  laft  fedion,  we  think  it  necd- 
lefs  to  take  much  notice  of  the  methods  ufed  by  Tra¬ 
gus  and  his  cotemporaries  and  followers.  The  virtues 
of  plants  being  found  an  inefficient  charaderiftic,  fuc- 
ceeding  botanifls  had  taken  in  the  root,  ftem,  and 
leaves  ;  but  thcfe  being  alfo  found  inefficient  and  va- 
Gei'uer’s  riable,  Gefner  turned  his  eye  to  the  flower  and  fruit, 
arrange-  as  keinor  the  moft  permanent  and  unchangeable  parts 
of  the  plant.  In  propofing  the  parts  of  Purification, 
however,  as  the  molt  proper  for  arranging  plants,  he 
communicated  no  hints  refpeding  the  choice  of  fome 
of  thofe  parts  in  preference  to  others.  Each  particular 
organ  of  the  flower  and  fruit  furnilhes  fufficient  variety 
to  ferve  as  the  foundation  of  a  method  ;  but  all  of  them 
Csefalpinus.  are  not  equally  proper  for  this  purpofe.  Caefalpinus, 
the  firft  follower  of  Gefner,  made  a  miftake  in  his  choice, 
and  took  his  diftinguiftiing  charaderiftics  only  from  the 
fruit.  The  parts  of  the  flower,  therefore,  being  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  firft  fyftematic  writers  only  as  fubaltern 
diredions  in  finding  out  orders  and  genera,  it  is  evident 
that  the  plant  could  not  be  fully  inveftigated  for  feve- 
ral  months.  Suppofe  a  plant  ripens  its  fruit  in  Odober, 
and  does  not  produce  flowers  till  the  following  May  : 
the  clafs,  upon  infpedion  of  the  fruit  in  the  month  of 
Odober,  is  immediately  afeertained  5  but  the  plant  ft  ill 
remains  unknown,  and  will  continue  fo  upwards  of  fix 
months  after,  if  the  charaders  of  the  order  and  genus 
have  been  made  to  depend  on  any  part  of  the  flower. 
Methods  founded  on  the  fruit  have  another  inconve¬ 
nience  y  plants  conftantly  ripen  their  fruit  in  thefe 
countries  where  they  grow  naturally,  but  not  always  in 
the  countries  to  which  they  may  be  accidentally  tranf- 
ported.  So  far  from  this,  that  many  plants  that  are 
natives  of  a  warm  climate,  neither  ripen  nor  form  fruit 
in  a  cold  one.  Few  of  the  African,  Afiatic,  and  Weft 
Indian  plants  produce  fruit  in  Britain.  A  method, 
therefore,  founded  upon  the  fruit,  could  only  facilitate 
the  knowledge  of  fuch  plants  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
countries  where  they  grow  :  to  the  Englifh  botanift 
they  could  be  of  little  or  no  fervice.  The  fame  objec- 
♦  tion  cannot  reafonably  be  urged  againft  methods  found¬ 

ed  on  the  flower,  fince  the  influence  of  climates  much 
colder  than  that  of  Britain  has  not  been  able  to  deftroy 
the  faculty  of  producing  flowers  in  many,  perhaps  in 
moft  of  the  plants  juft  mentioned. 

C?efalpinus  fets  out  with  an  ancient  diflinftion  of 
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vegetables,  from  their  duration,  into  trees  and  herbs. 

With  the  former  he  combines  fhrubs ;  with  the  latter, 
under- ftirubs  ;  and  diftributes  his  plants  into  the  15 
following  daffies.  1.  Trees  with  the  germ  (radicle  or 
principle  of  life  in  the  feed)  on  the  point  of  the  feed. 

2.  Trees  with  the  germ  on  the  bafe  of  the  feed. 

3.  Herbs  having  one  feed  only.  4.  Herbs  having  two 
feeds.  5.  Herbs  having  four  feeds.  6.  Herbs  having 
many  feeds.  7.  Herbs  having  one  grain  or  kernel. 

8.  Herbs  having  one  capfule.  9.  Herbs  having  two 
capfules.  10.  Herbs  having  fibrous  roots.  11.  Herbs 
having  bulbous  roots.  12.  Herbs  having  fuccory  or 
endive-like  flowers.  13.  Herbs  having  common  flowers. 

14.  Herbs  having  feveral  follicles  or  feed-bags.  15. 

Herbs  having  neither  flower  nor  feed. 

The  inconveniences  of  this  method  have  been  already 
pointed  out  pretty  fully,  and  will  evidently  appear  upon 
an  attempt  to  refer  any  common  plant  to  one  of  the 
15  above-mentioned  claffes.  His  fedions,  orders,  or 
fccondary  divifions,  are  47  in  number,  and  depend  upon 
a  variety  of  parts  and  circumftances.  The  principal 
of  thefe  are,  the  difpofition,  fituation,  and  figure  of 
the  flowers  y  the  nature  of  the  fecd-veffel,  or  cover  of 
the  feeds  5  the  fituation  of  the  radicle  in  the  feed  y  the 
number  of  feed-lobes,  or  feminal  leaves  \  the  difpofition 
of  the  leaves,  and  colour  of  the  flowers.  The  ladef- 
cence  too,  or  milkinefs,  which  is  obferved  in  the  com¬ 
pound  flowers  with  flat  florets,  is  made  a  charaderiftic 
diftindion,  and  diferiminates  the  firft  order  of  the  12th 
clafs.  Thus,  in  the  firft  fyftematic  arrangements,  the 
charaders  of  the  claffes  only  were  borrowed  from  the 
parts  of  frudification  \  while  thofe  of  the  fubaltern  di¬ 
vifions  were  very  numerous,  and  refpeded  every  part 
of  the  plant  ■,  but  that  fuch  divifions  might  be  perfed, 
they  lliould  be  conftituted,  like  the  claffes,  from  the 
modifications  of  a  fingle  part  of  the  frudification. 

The  great  objed  had  in  view  by  Morrifon,  who  comes  Morrifon’s. 
next  in  order  to  Caffalpinus,  was  to  inveftigate  the  method.  | 
order  of  nature,  not  to  fabricate  an  eafy  method  of 
arranging  plants.  Hence  his  fyftem  is  devoid  of  uni¬ 
formity,  and  clogged  with  a  multiplicity  of  charaders  y 
his  claffes  are  frequently  not  fufficiently  diftinguifhed 
from  one  another,  and  the  key  of  arrangement  feems 
totally  loft.  He  fets  out  with  a  divifion  of  plants,  from 
their  confiftence,  into  ligneous  or  woody,  and  herbace¬ 
ous.  He  founds  his  fyftem  on  the  fruit,  the  corollce  or 
bloffoms,  and  the  habit  of  the  plants.  His  claffes  are 
as  follow:  1.  Trees.  2.  Shrubs.  3.  Under-fhrubs. 

4.  Herbs  climbing.  5.  Herbs  leguminous  or  papilio¬ 
naceous.  6.  Herbs  podded.  7.  Herbs  tricapfular  or 
with  three  capfules.  8.  Herbs  with  four  or  five  cap¬ 
fules.  9.  Herbs  corymbiferous.  10.  Herbs  having  a 
milky  juice,  or  downy  tops.  1 1*  Herbs  culmiferous, 
as  graffes.  12.  Herbs  umbelliferous.  13.  Herbs  hav¬ 
ing  three  kernels.  14.  Herbs  having  helmet-fliaped 
flowers.  15.  Herbs  having  many  capfules.  16.  Herbs 
berry-bearing.  17.  Herbs  called  capillary  plants ,  as 
the  fern  kind.  18.  Anomalous  or  irregular  herbs. 

Of  thefe  claffes,  the  fourth  and  eighth  poffefs  no  ge¬ 
nuine  diftindive  charader  5  nor  are  the  ninth  and  tenth 
claffes  fufficiently  diftinguiflied  5  the  fifteenth  clafs  is 
not  fuilieiently  diftinguiflied  from  the  eighth,  nor  the 
1 6th  from  the  fourth.  His  fedions  or  fecondary  di¬ 
vifions,  which  are  108  in  number,  arife  from  the  fi¬ 
gure  and  fubftance  of  the  fruit  y  the  number  of  feeds, 
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leaves,  and  petals ;  the  figure  of  the  root  ;  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  ftem  ;  the  colour  of  the  flowers  ;  the  place 
of  growth  ;  and,  in  one  clafs,  from  the  medicinal  vir¬ 
tues  of  fome  of  the  plants  that  compofe  it. 
tay’s  me-  In  1682,  Ray  propofed  his  method  to  the  world, 
•hod*  two  years  after  the  publication  of  Morrifon’s,  which 
ferved  in  fome  meafure  as  its  bafis.  It  confided  ori¬ 
ginally  of  the  following  25  elaffes  :  1.  Trees.  2.  Shrubs. 
3.  Herbs  imperfeft.  4.  Herbs  having  no  flowers.  5. 
Capillary  plants.  6.  Staminous  herbs  having  only  the 
flamina.  7.  Thofe  having  one  naked  feed.  8.  Um¬ 
belliferous  herbs.  9.  Verticillated,  annular,  or  ring- 
fliaped  ones.  10.  Rough-leafed  plants.  11.  Stellated 
or  ftar-ffiaped  ones.  1 2.  Apple-bearing  herbs.  13.  Ber¬ 
ry-bearing  herbs.  14.  Herbs  having  many  pods. 
15.  Monopetalous  uniform,  or  regular  herbs.  1 6.  Mo- 
liopetalous  irregular,  or  having  different  forms,  j  7.  Te- 
trapetalous,  having  large  pods.  18.  Tetrapetalous, 
having  fmall  pods.  19.  Papilionaceous.  20.  Penta- 
petalous  herbs.  21.  Corns.  22.  Graffes.  23.  Grafs- 
leafed  plants.  24.  Bulbous-rooted  plants.  25.  Plants 
near  akin  to  the  bulbous. 

This  method  Ray  carefully  corrected  and  amended 
at  different  times  ;  fo  that  the  plan  of  arrangement 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  that  author,  and  was  firft 
publiffied  in  1700,  is  entirely  different  from  what  had 

I  appeared  in  1682.  It  now  confifts  of  33  elaffes.  Their 

diftinguifliing  marks  are  taken  from  the  port  or  habit 
of  the  plants  •,  their  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  perfection  *, 
their  place  of  growth  ;  the  number  of  feed-lobes,  or 
feminal  leaves,  petals,  capfules,  and  feeds  ;  the  fltuation 
and  difpofition  of  the  flowers,  flower-cup,  and  leaves  ; 
the  abfenee  or  prefence  of  the  buds,  flower-cup,  and 
petals ;  the  fubflance  of  the  leaves  and  fruit  ;  and  the 
difficulty  of  clafling  certain  plants.  They  are  as  follow  : 
I.  Submarine,  or  fea  plants.  2.  Fungi.  3.  Moffes. 
4.  Capillary  plants.  5.  Thofe  without  petals.  6.  P/a- 
nipetalcc ,  thofe  with  compound  flowers  ;  femiflofculous, 
or  half-florets.  7.  Thofe  with  compound  flowers  ra¬ 
diated.  8.  Thofe  with  compound  flowers,  flofculous, 
or  with  whole  florets.  9.  Plants  with  one  feed. 
IO.  Plants  umbellated.  II.  Thofe  ftellated  or  ftar- 
fhaped.  12.  Rough-leafed  plants.  13.  Plants  verli- 
cillate  or  whorled.  14.  Thofe  with  many  feeds. 
15.  Apple-bearing  herbs.  16.  Berry-bearing  herbs. 
17.  Thofe  with  many  pods.  18.  Monopetalous  herbs. 
19.  Thofe  with  two  and  three  petals.  20.  Thofe  with 
great  and  fmall,  or  long  and  fliort  pods.  2 1;  Legu¬ 
minous  plants.  22.  Pentapetalous  ones.  23.  Bulbs, 
and  bulbous-like  plants.  24*  Stamineous  ones,  or 
thofe  having  only  the  flamina.  25.  Anomalous  plants, 
or  thofe  of  an  uncertain  family.  26.  The  palms. 
27.  Trees  without  petals.  28.  Trees  with  an  umbi- 
licated  fruit.  29.  Trees  with  fruit  not  umbilicated. 
30.  Trees  with  a  dry  fruit.  31.  Trees-  with  podded 
fruit.  32.  Anomalous  or  irregular  trees. 

The  diflin&ion  into  herbs  and  trees  with,  which  Ray’s 
method  fets  out,  acknowledges  a  different,  though  not 
more  certain  principle  than  that  of  Csefalpinus  and  Mor- 
rifon.  The  former  in  making  this  diflin&ion,  had  an 
eye  to  the  duration  of  the  ftem  ;  the  latter  to  its  con¬ 
fidence.  Ray  called  in  the  buds  as  an  auxiliary  ;  and 
denominates  trees,  Ci  all  fuch  plants  as  bear  buds  ;” 
herbs,  “  fuch  as  bear  none.”  But  againft  this  auxi¬ 
liary  there  lies  an  unanfwerable  obje&ion  ;  namely,  that 
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though  all  herbaceous  plants  rife  without  buds,  all  trees 
are  not  furniffied  with  them  :  many  of  the  largefl  trees 
in  warm  countries,  and  fome  ffirubby  plants  in  every 
country,  being  totally  deftitute  of  that  fcaly  appear- 
ance  which  conftitutes  the  effence  of  a  bud.  In  other 
refpe&s,  it  is  evident  that  neither  Mr  Ray’s  plan  nor 
execution  is  in  any  degree  calculated  to  facilitate  the 
knowledge  of  plants.  In  fa£f,  it  feems  to  have  been 
Ray’s  great  objedt,  no  lefs  than  Morrifon’s,  to  colledl 
as  many  natural  elaffes  as  poffible  ;  and  thefe  being  fe- 
parately  invefligated,  a  multiplicity  of  characters  and 
fleps  was  neceflarily  required  to  connedl  them  :  and 
hence  the  intricacy  complained  of  in  both  thefe  me¬ 
thods,  which  muft  always  take  place  where  the  elaffes 
give  rife  to  the  connedling  characters,  not  the  charac¬ 
ters  to  the  elaffes.  The  characters  of  the  orders,  or 
fecondary  divifions,  in  Ray’s  method,  are  no  lefs  mul¬ 
tifarious  than  thofe  of  the  elaffes.  They  refpeCt  the 
place  of  growth  of  plants  ;  their  qualities  ;  the  figure  6f 
the  ftem  ;  the  number,  fituation,  fubflance,  and  divf- 
fion,  of  the,  leaves;  the  fituation  and  difpofition  of  the 
flowers  and  calyx  ;  the  number  and  regularity  of  the 
petals;  with  the  number  and  figure  of  the  fruit.  In  his 
improved  method,  Ray  has  adopted  Tournefort’s  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  genera,  wherever  his  plan  would  permit. 

His  general  Hifiory  of  Plants  contains  18,655  fpecies, 
and  varieties.  The  third  volume,  which  was  not  pub- 
lifhed  till  1704,  and  was  defigned  as  a  fupplement  to 
the  two  former,  contains  the  plants  difeovered  by  Tour- 
nefort  in  the  Levant, .  and  by  Camelli  at  Luzon  one  of 
the  Philippine  illands.  Ray’s  method  was  followed  by 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Jamaica  ;  by 
Petiver,  in  his  Britifh  Herbal  ;  by  Dillenius,  in  his  Sy- 
nopfis  of  Bfitifti  plants  ;  and  by  Martin,  in  his  Catalogue 
of  plants  that  grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge. 

To  Ray’s  original  method  fucceeded  that  of  Chrifto-  Chriflopher 
pher  Knaut,  a  German  ;  which  acknorvledges  the  fame  Knaut’s  ai‘ 
principle,  and  is  manifeftly  founded  upon  it.  In  pjsranSemenU 
enumeration  of  the  plants  that  grow  round  Hal  in 
Saxony,  publiffied  in  1687,  he  divides  vegetables  into 
17  elaffes,  which  have  for  their  bafis  the  fize  and  dura¬ 
tion  of  plants,  the  prefenee  or  abfenee  of  the  petals,  the 
difpofition  of  the  flowers,  the  fubflance  of  the  fruit, 
the  number  of  capfules  or  feeds,  the  number  and  figure 
of  the  petals,  and  the  prefence,  abfenee,  or  figure  of 
the  calyx.  His  elaffes  are,  1.  Herbs  berry- bearing. 

2.  Monopetalous,  or  with  one  flower-leaf.  3.  Tetra¬ 
petalous  and  regular,  with  four  petals.  4.  Telrapcta- 
lous  and  irregular.  5.  Pentapetalous,  or  with  five  pe¬ 
tals.  6.  Hexapetalous,  or  fix  petals.  7.  Polypetalous, 
or  many  petals.  8.  Multicapfular,  or  many  capfules. 

9.  Naked  feeds.  10.  Solid,  or  not  dowmy.  11.  Downy 
feeds.  12.  Without  petals.  13.  Stamineous,  without 
petals  or  calyx.  14.  Imperceptible.  15.  ImpcrfeCt. 

16.  Trees.  1 7.  Shrubs. 

The  feCtions  or  fubdivifions  of  the  elaffes  in  Knaut’s 
method  are  62  in  number  ;  and  arife  from  the  figure  of 
the  ftem  and  petals,  the  number  of  capfules  and  cells* 
their  figure,  the  number  of  feeds  and  leaves,  and  fitua¬ 
tion  of  the  flowers. 

In  1696*  a  new  method,  propofed  by  Dr  Herman  Herman’s 
profeffor  of  botany  at  Leyden,  was  publiffied  by  Zura- method 
bac,  who  arranged  according  to  it  the  plants  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  public  garden  of  Leyden.  Rudbeckius  the 
Younger,  in  a  differtation  publiffied  the  fame  year,  on 
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the  fundamental  knowledge  of  plants,  adopted  Her¬ 
man’s  method,  with  a  few  inconfiderable  variations.  The 
clalTes  of  Dr  Herman  are  25  in  number.  They  are 
founded  on  the  fize  and  duration  of  the  plants  ;  the 
prefence  or  abfence  of  the  petals  and  calyx  ;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  capfules,  cells,  and  naked  feeds  ;  the  fubftance 
of  the  leaves  and  fruit  ;  the  form  and  confidence  of  the 
roots  ;  the  fituation  and  difpofition  of  the  flowers,  leaves, 
and  calyx  ;  and  figure  of  the  fruit.  1.  Herbs  having  one 
naked  feed  and  a  Ample  flower.  2.  Having  one  naked 
feed  and  a  compound  flower.  3.  With  two  naked  feeds, 
and  deflated  or  ftar-lhaped.  4.  Two  naked  feeds,  and 
umbelliferous.  5.  Four  naked  feeds,  and  rough  leaves. 

6.  Four  naked  feeds,  and  verticillated  or  whorl-fliaped. 

7.  With  many  naked  feeds.  8.  Having  feed-veffels, 
bulbous  and  tricapfular.  9.  Having  one  feed-veffel. 
IO.  With  two  feed-veffeK  11.  With  three  feed-veflels. 
12.  With  four  feed-veflels.  13.  With  five  feed-veffels. 
14.  Podded,  which  arc  always  tetrapetalous.  15.  Le¬ 
guminous  and  papilionaceous.  16.  With  many  cap¬ 
fules.  1 7,.  Having  flefliy  fruit,  berry-bearing.  18.  With 
flefhy  fruit,  apple-bearing.  19.  Without  petals,  but 
having  a  calyx.  20.  Without  petals,  chaffy  or  ftami- 
nous.  21.  Without  petals,  calyx,  chaff,  or  flamina, 
i.  c.  naked  anthers,  as  the  modes.  22.  Trees.  Im¬ 
perfect  fruClification,  bearing  catkins.  23.  Trees  with 
a  flefliy  fruit,  umbilicated.  24.  Trees  with  a  flefliy 
fruit,  not  umbilicated.  25.  Trees  with  a  dry  fruit. 

The  claffes  in  Herman’s  method  are  fubdivided  in¬ 
to  82  feCtions  or  orders;  which  have  for  their  bafis 
the  number  of  petals,  feeds,  capfules,  and  cells,  the 
figure  of  the  feeds  and  petals,  and  difpofition  of  the 
flowers. 

To  the  method  of  Dr  Herman  fucceeded  that  of 
Dr  Boerhaave,  who  fucceeded  to  the  botanical  chair  of 
Leyden  ill  1709.  His  method  is  that  of  Herman, 
blended  with  part  of  the  fyflems  of  Tournefort  and 
Ray;  and  contains  the  following  claffes.  1.  Herbs 
fubmarine,  or  fea  plants.  2.  ImperfeC!  land  plants. 
3.  Capillary  plants,  of  the  fern  kind.  4.  Many  naked 
feeds.  5.  Four  naked  feeds,  and  verticillated.  6.  Four 
naked  feeds,  and  rough  leaves.  7.  Four  naked  feeds, 
and  four  petals.  8.  Plants  having  one  feed-veflel. 
9.  Two  feed-veffels.  10.  Three  feed-veffels.  11.  Four 
feed-veffels.  12.  Five  feed-veffels.  13.  Many  feed- 
veffels.  14.  Two  naked  feeds,  and  umbelliferous.  15. 
Two  naked  feeds,  and  ftar-ftiaped.  16.  One  naked 
feed,  and  a  Ample  flower.  17.  One  naked  feed  and 
compound  flowers  femiflofculous.  18.  One  naked  feed, 
and  compound  flowers  radiated.  19.  One  naked  feed, 
and  compound  flowers  corymbiferous.  20.  One  naked 
feed,  and  compound  flowers  flofculous.  21.  Berry¬ 
bearing  herbs.  22.  Apple-bearing  herbs.  23.  With¬ 
out  petals.  24.  One  cotyledon,  and  having  petals. 
25.  One  cotyledon,  and  without  petals.  26.  Trees 
having  one  cotyledon.  27.  Many  podded.  28.  Podded. 
29.  Tetrapetalous  and  cruciform.  30.  Leguminous. 
31.  Having  no  petals.  32.  Bearing  catkins.  33.  Mo- 
nopetalous  flowers.  34.  Rofaceous  flowers. 

Tbefe  34  clafles  of  Dr  Boerhaave  are  fubdivided  in¬ 
to  104  fe&ions,  which  have  for  their  charaClers,  the 
figure  of  the  leaves,  ftem,  calyx,  petals,  and  feeds  ;  the 
number  of  petals,  feeds,  and  capfules  ;  the  fubftance  of 
the  leaves  ;  the  fituation  of  the  flowers,  and  their  diffe¬ 
rence  in  point  of  fex.  By  this  method,  Dr  Boerhaave 
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arranged  near  60C0  plants,  the  produce  of  the  bota¬ 
nical  garden  at  Leyden,  which  he  carefully  fuperin- 
tended  for  the  fpace  of  20  years,  and  left  to  his  fuccef- 
for  Dr  Adrien  Royen,  in  a  much  more  flourifhing  flate 
than  he  himfelf  had  received  it.  His  Index  or  Cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Leyden  plants  was  publithed  in  oftavo  in 
1710*,  and  afterwards  with  great  additions,  in  quarto, 
in  1720.  This  laft  edition  contains  deferiptions  of  5650 
plants;  of  which  number  upwards  of  two-thirds  had 
been  introduced  into  the  garden  fince  the  time  of  Her¬ 
man,  by  his  illuftrious  fucceflor.  Boerhaave’s  charac¬ 
ters  are  derived  from  the  habit  or  general  appearance 
of  plants  combined  with  all  the  parts  of  fr unification  ; 
fo  tha-t,  as  Linnaeus  very  properly  obferves,  he  was  the 
firft  who  employed  the  calyx,  flamina,  and  ftyle,  in  de¬ 
termining  the  genus.  About  J  7  new  genera  were  efta- 
blithed  by  this  author ;  among  others,  the  very  fplen- 
did  family  of  the  protea  and  filver  tree,  which,  although 
partly  deferibed  by  Morrifon,  had  remained  generally 
unknown  till  this  period.  His  method  was  adopted  by 
one  Emfting,  a  German,  in  a  treatife  entitled  The  jhjl 
Principles  of  Botany ,  publifhed  in  odiavo  at  Wolfe n- 
buttle,  in  1748. 

Hitherto  all  the  botanifts  had  been  intent  upon  inve-  Rivinus\, 
ftigating  the  order  of  nature,  rather  than  facilitating  method, 
the  arrangement  of  vegetables  ;  therefore  their  methods 
were  very  intricate  and  perplexed  ;  and  their  writings, 
however  entertaining  to  the  learned,  could  afford  but 
very  little  inftrudlion  to  the  young  botanift.  In  1690, 
however,  Auguftus  Quirinus  Rivinus,  a  German,  pro- 
feffor  of  botany  at  Leipfic,  relinquiftiing  the  purfuit  of 
natural  affinities,  and  convinced  of  the  infufficiency  of 
charadleriftic  marks  drawn  only  from  the  fruit,  at¬ 
tached  himfelf  to  the  flower,  which,  he  was  fenfible, 
would  furnifh  characters  no  lefs  numerous,  permanent, 
and  confpicuous,  than  thofe  drawn  from  the  fruit.  The 
calyx,  petals,  flamina,  and  ftyle  or  pointal,  which 
conftitute  the  flower,  are  fufficiently  diverfified  in  point 
of  number,  figure,  proportion,  and  fituation,  to  ferve 
as  the  bafis  of  a  mode  of  arrangement ;  yet  all  are  not 
equally  proper  for  this  purpofe.  Rivinus  made  life  of 
the  petals  as  the  largeft  and  moft  beautiful  part,  and 
that  from  which  the  flower  itfelf  is  commonly  charac¬ 
terized.  His  method  confifts  in  the  following  18  claf¬ 
fes,  which  have  for  their  bafis  the  perfedlion  and  difpo¬ 
fition  of  the  flowers,  and  regularity  and  number  of  the 
petals.  1.  Regular  monopetalous,  or  having  one  pe¬ 
tal.  2.  Dipetakms.  3.  Tripetalous.  4.  Tetrapeta¬ 
lous.  5.  Pentapetalous.  6.  Hexapetalous.  7.  Poly- 
petalous,  or  having  many  petals.  8.  Irregular  mono¬ 
petalous.  9.  Irregular  dipetalous.  10.  Irregular  tri¬ 
petalous.  11.  Irregular  tetrapetalous.  12.  Irregular 
pentapetalous.  13.  Irregular  hexapetalous.  14.  Ir¬ 
regular  polypetalous.  15.  Compound  flowers  of  regu¬ 
lar  florets.  16.  Compound  flowers  of  regular  and  ir¬ 
regular  florets.  17.  Compound  flowers  of  irregular 
florets  only.  18.  Incomplete  or  imperfedl  plants. 

As  Rivinus  fet  out  with  the  profefied  defign  of  im¬ 
parting  facility  to  botany,  he  judged  very  properly  in 
divefling  his  method  of  all  extraneous  matter,  and  ren¬ 
dering  it  as  Ample  and  uniform  as  the  nature  of  the 
fcience  would  admit.  The  diftindlion  into  herbs  and 
trees  had  been  adopted  by  every  writer  on  plants  fince 
the  time  of  Ariftotle.  Rendered  in  fome  meafure  fa- 
cred  by  its  antiquity,  this  diftin&Ion  maintained  a  kind 
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of  Importance  to  which  it  was  by  no  means  effentially 
entitled.  Rivinus  was  the  firft  who  in  this  matter  da¬ 
red  to  think  for  himfelf.  He  was  early  fenfible  of  the 
inconveniences  to  which  thofe  had  fubmitted  who  em¬ 
ployed  it  as  a  primary  divifion  3  and  therefore  refolved 
at  once  to  get  rid  of  a  diftin&ion  that  is  frequently  un¬ 
certain,  always  deftru£live  to  uniformity,  and  in  its  na¬ 
ture  repugnant  to  the  genuine  fpirit  of  fyftem,  becaufe 
totally  unconnected  with  the  parts  of  fructification.  In 
the  uniformity  of  its  orders  or  fecondary  divifions, 
which  are  91  in  number,  and  acknowledge  the  fruit 
for  their  principle,  Rivinus’s  method  equals,  perhaps 
excels,  all  that  went  before  or  fucceeded  it.  Only  three 
claffes  of  this  method  were  publifhed  by  Rivinus  him¬ 
felf.  Thefe  are  the  lith,  14th,  and  15th,  which  were 
offered  to  the  public  at  different  times,  illuftrated  with 
very  fplendid  figures.  The  method  was  completed  and 
publifhed  entire  by  Heucher,  in  a  work  entitled  Hor- 
tus  WirtenbergenJtSy  printed  in  quarto  at  Wirtenberg  in 

1 711* 

Followers  Several  German  authors  have  followed  Rivinus’s  me* 
i  Rivinus.  thod,  cither  wholly  or  in  part,  without  offering  any 
confiderable  amendment.  The  principal  of  thefe  are, 
Koenig,  in  a  work  on  vegetables,  publifhed  at  Bafil  in 
1696  3  Welch,  in  his  Bajis  Botanica ,  printed  at  Leip- 
fic  in  oftavo,  in  1697  5  Gemeinhart,  in  a  catalogue  of 
plants  publifhed  in  1725  3  Kramer,  in  a  work  entitled 
Tentamen  Botanicum ,  pub'ifhed  at  Drefden  in  1728, 
and  afterwards  reprinted  with  additions  at  Vienna  in 
1744;  and  Hecker  in  a  differtation  on  botany  pub- 
li filed  at  Hal  in  Saxony,  in  1734.  To  thefe  may  be  ad¬ 
ded  Hebenftreit,  an  ingenious  botanift,  who  in  a  trea- 
tife  on  plants  publifhed  at  Leipfie  in  1731,  juft  before 
his  famous  African  expedition,  eftablifhed  generieal 
characters,  which  had  hitherto  been  wanting  in  RivL 
nus’s  method. 

The  writers  who  have  attempted  to  improve  upon 
Rivinus’s  method  are  Bernard  Ruppius,  Chriftopher 
Ludwig,  and  Chriftian  Knaut.  Ruppius  in  his  Flora 
Jenenjis,  publifhed  at  Francfort  in  1718,  has  arranged 
the  1200  plants  there  deferibed  by  a  method  partly 
Rivinus’s  and  partly  his  own.  It  confifts  of  1  7  claffes, 
and  fets  out  with  the  fame  divifions  and  fubdivifions  as 
that  of  Rivinus’s  3  with  this  difference,  however,  that, 
whereas  in  Rivinus’s  method  all  perfeft  flowers  are  di¬ 
vided  into  Ample  and  compound,  in  Ruppius  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  regular  and  irregular  flowers  precedes  that  juft 
mentioned,  and  Ample  and  compound  flowers  are  made 
fubdivifions  of  the  regular  flowers  only, 
ud wig’s  Chriftopher  Ludwig’s  method,  which  was  publifhed 

ethod.  in  1 737,  and  confifts  of  20  claffes,  differs  but  little  from 
that;  of  Rivinus.  The  author  accompanied  Hebenftreit 
on  his  expedition  to  Africa,  and  feems  to  have  made 
plants  his  favourite  ftudy.  The  improvement,  however, 
which  he  has  made  on  Rivinus’s  plan,  confifts  only  in 
rendering  it  more  univerfal,  having  enriched  it  with  a 
multitude  of  genera  colle&ed  from  the  works  of  Tour- 
nefort,  Ray,  Boerhaave,  Dillenius.  and  other  eminent 
botanifts,  whofe  generieal  characters  he  has  likewife 
adopted.  His  plan  of  arrangement  has  been  followed 
by  two  fucceeding  writers  :  M.  Wedel,  in  a  botanical 
effay  publifhed  in  1747  3  and  three  years  after  by  M. 
Bochmer,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  plants  which  grow  in 
the  garden  of  Leipfie. 

The  method  of  Chriftian  Knaut  is  much  more  pro- 
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perly  his  own,  and  departs  in  a  much  greater  degree 
from  that  of  Rivinus  than  either  of  the  two  former. 

The  regularity  and  number  of  the  petals  furnifhed  the 
claflical  divifions  in  Rivinus’s  method :  in  that  of  Knaut,  Chriftian 
number  takes  place  of  regularity  ;  fo  that  it  is  very  pro-Knaut’s 
perly  termed  by  Linnaeus,  “  The  fyftem  of  Rivinus  in'*met*10<h 
verted.”  This  method  was  publifhed  in  1716;  and  fets 
out  with  a  divifion  into  flowers  which  have  one  petal, 
and  fuch  as  have  more  than  one.  It  confifts  of  the  17 
following  claffes.  1.  Monopetalous  uniform  or  regular. 

2.  Monopetalous  difform  or  irregular.  3.  Monopeta¬ 
lous  compound  uniform  or  regular.  4.  Monopetalous 
compound  difform  or  irregular.  5.  Monopetalous  com¬ 
pound  uniform  and  difform  together.  6.  Dipetalous 
uniform  or  regular.  7.  Dipetalous  difform  or  irregu¬ 
lar.  8.  Tripetalous  uniform  or  regular.  9.  Tripeta- 
lous  difform  or  irregular.  10.  Tetrapetalous  uniform 
or  regular.  11.  Tetrapetalous  difform  or  irregular, 
j  2.  Pentapetalous  uniform  or  regular.  13.  Pentape- 
talous  difform  or  irregular.  14.  Ilexapetalous  uniform 
or  regular.  15.  Hexapetalous  difform  or  irregular. 

3  6.  Polypetalous  uniform  or  regular.  17.  Folypeta- 
lous  difform  or  irregular. 

The  feClions  or  fecondary  divifions  in  Knaut’s  me¬ 
thod  are>i2i,  and  depend  upon  the  internal  divifions 
of  the  fruit  ;  and  upon  this  his  opinions  are  fomewhat 
fingular.  Every  kind  of  fruit,  whether  pulpy  or  mem¬ 
branaceous,  is  termed  by  our  author  a  capfule .  Neither 
is  the  term  reftri&ed  to  fruits  properly  fo  called  :  it  is 
extended  alfo  to  thofe  termed  by  botanifts  naked  feeds , 
the  exiftence  of  which  Knaut  abfolutely  denies.  Agree¬ 
able  to  this  opinion,  capfules,  he  fays,  with  refpeCI  to 
their  confiftence  or  fubftance,  are  of  two  forts 3  pulpy, 
or  membranaceous.  The  former  correspond  to  the 
fruits  of  the  apple,  berry,  and  cherry  kind  3  the  latter 
to  the  capfules  properly  fo  called,  and  naked  feeds  of 
other  botanifts.  Again,  with  refpeft  to  their  cells  or 
internal  divifions,  capfules  are  either  fimplc  or  com¬ 
pound.  Simple  capfules  have  an  undivided  cavity  or  a 
Angle  cell  ;  compound  capfules  are  internally  divided  * 
into  two  or  more  cells.  With  other  botanifts,  the  um¬ 
belliferous  flowers  bear  two,  the  lip  flowers  four,  na¬ 
ked  feeds  3  according  to  Knaut,  the  former  produce  two, 
the  latter  four,  Ample  capfules.  Ranunculus,  adonis, 
anemony,  herb-bennet,  and  fome  other  plants;  have 
their  flowers  fucceeded  by  a  number  of  naked  feeds  col- 
le&ed  into  an  aggregate  or  head  3  each  of  thefe  feeds 
paffes  with  Knaut  for  a  Ample  capfule  3  fo  that  the 
whole  is  an  aggregate  of  feveral  capfules  with  an  un¬ 
divided  cavity  or  fingle  cell.  In  numbering  the  cells 
or  internal  divifions  of  the  pulpy  fruits,  our  author  has 
adopted  a  very  fingular  method.  Some  fruits  of  the 
apple  kind  enclofe  a  capfule  that  is  divided  into  five 
membranaceous  cells.  It  might  then  be  very  reafon- 
ably  expe&ed  to  find  fuch  fruits  arranged  with  com¬ 
pound  capfules  of  five  cells:  but,  inftead  of  this,  the* 
author  whimficaily  enough  combines  in  their  arrange¬ 
ment  the  idea  both  of  a  Ample  and  compound  capfule. 

The  pulpy  part  is  undivided  3  in  other  words,  it  is  a 
Ample  capfule  furnifhed  with  one  cell  ;  the  compound 
capfule  enclofed  contains  five  cells,  which  added  to  that 
of  the  pulp  make  the  number  fix  3  and  thus  thefe  kinds 
of  fruits  are  arranged  with  thofe  having  capfules  of  fix 
cells.  By  the  fame  kind  of  reafoning,  the  fruit  of  the 
dogwood,  which  is  of  the  cherry  kind,  and  contains  a 
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Rone  with  two  cells  or  cavities,  is  placed  by  Knaut 
among  compound  capfuls  with  three  ceils  ;  the  pulp 
parting  for  one  divifion,  and  cavities  of  the  (lone  or  nut 
for  the  remaining  two.  This  method  of  calculation  is 
not  the  only  Angularity  for  which  Knaut  is  remark¬ 
able.  The  e Hence  of  the  flower  is  made  by  Ray,  Tour¬ 
nefort,  Rivinus,  and  moft  other  botanifts,  to  confift  in 
the  rtamina  and  ftyle.  This  pofition  Knaut  abfolutely 
denies  ;  and  has  eftablilhed  for  a  principle,  that  the 
flower  is  effentially  conftituted  by  the  petals  only.  With 
him,  the  flower  cup,  ftamina,  and  Ryle,  are  of  little 
fignifieance  :  their  prefence  does  not  conflitute  a  flower, 
if  the  petals  are  wanting;  neither  is  their  abfence  fuf- 
iicient  to  deflroy  its  exiflence,  if  the  petals  are  prefent  : 
from  this  it  follows,  t.  That  there  can  be  no  flowers 
without  petals ;  and,  2.  That  the  regularity  or  irre¬ 
gularity  of  the  flower  can  never  depend  on  the  Ramina 
and  Ryle,  which  are  only  occafionally  prefent,  and  no¬ 
wife  elfential  to  its  exiRence  ;  both  of  which  are  evi¬ 
dently  falfe  to  every  botanical  reader. 

Since  the  time  of  Rivinus,  no  leading  method  in  bo¬ 
tany  has  appeared  except  thofe  of  Tournefort  and  Lin¬ 
naeus.  Tournefort  fets  out  with  reviving  the  difiine- 
tion  of  plants  into  herbs  and  trees,  which  had  been  ex¬ 
ploded  by  Rivinus.  His  fyRem  is  founded  on  the  re¬ 
gularity  and  figure  bf  the  petals,  together  with  the 
twofold  fit  nation  of  the  receptacle  of  the  flowers  ;  his 
orders,  on  the  piflillum  or  calyx.  The  daffes  are, 
i.  Herbs  with  fimple  flowers  monopetalous,  and  bell- 
lhaped.  2.  Simple  flowers  monopetalous,  tunnel  and 
wheel- lh aped.  3.  Simple  flowers  monopetalous,  labi- 
ated  or  lipped.  4.  Simple  flowers  monopetalous,  ano¬ 
malous  or  irregular.  5.  Simple  flowers  polypetalous 
cruciform  or  crofs-lhaped.  6.  Simple  flowers  polype¬ 
talous,  and  rofaceous  or  rofe-like.  7.  Simple  flowers 
polypetalous,  umbellated.  8.  Simple  flowers  polypeta¬ 
lous,  caryophyllaceous,  or  clove-form.  9.  Simple  flowers 
polypetalous,  liliaceous  or  lily-form.  10.  Simple  flowers 
polypetalous,  papilionaceous,  or  butterfly-form.  1 1. 
Simple  flowers  polypetalous,  anomalous  or  irregular. 
12.  Compound  flowers,  flofeulous,  tubular  or  whole 
florets.  1  3.  Compound  flowers,  femiflofculous,  flat  or 
half  florets.  14.  Compound  flowers  radiated*  like  the 
fpokes  of  a  wheel.  15.  Apetalous,  having  no  petals. 
16.  No  flower,  but  bearing  feed.  17.  No  flower  nor 
feed,  in  the  vulgar  eflimation.  18.  Trees  with  no  pe¬ 
tals,  but  bare  Ramina.  19.  Trees  with  no  petals  bear¬ 
ing  catkins.  20.  Trees  monopetalous.  21.  Trees 
rofaceous.  22.  Trees  papilionaceous. 

The  fecondary  divifions  in  Tournefort's  method, 
which  are  1  22  in  number,  have  obtained  the  name  of 
feSlions .  Their  general  diflindlions  are  founded  princi¬ 
pally  upon  the  fruit,  as  thofe  of  the  clafles  are  upon  the 
flower. 

Tournefort  bath  been  followed  by  a  vafl  number  of 
botanical  Writers,  of  whom  the  mofl  confiderable  are, 
Dr  William  Sherard,  an  eminent  botanifl  of  the  laR 
and  prefent  centuries.  In  1689,  he  publiflied  the  firfl 
{ketch  of  Tournefort’s  method,  under  the  title  of  Scho/a 
Botanices ;  or  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  demonflrated 
by  Dr  Tournefort,  in  the  royal  gardens  at  Paris.  It 
was  not  til!  five  years  after,  that  the  Elementa  Botamca , 
a  work  which  contains  the  rudiments  ana  i  luaration 
of  hi s  method,  was  publiflied  by  Tournefort  himlelf. — 
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Father  Plumier,  termed  by  way  of  eminence  the  Tour- 
n ef or t  of  America,  publiflied  in  1703,  at  Paris,  a  de¬ 
scription  of  American  plants,  which  he  has  arranged 
according  to  the  fyRem  of  Tournefort.  In  this  work 
he  accurately  chara&erized  96  new  genera.  Falugi,  an 
Italian,  has  defcribed,  in  pretty  elegant  Latin  verfe,  all 
the  genera  of  Tournefort,  in  a  work  entitled  Profo - 
popoeice  Botanies,  publiflied  at  Florence,  i2mo,  1705. 
Several  celebrated  French  academicians,  particularly 
Marchant,  Dodart,  Niflble,  JuRieu,  and  Vaillant,  have 
alfo  occafionally  paid  their  tribute  of  acknowledgement 
to  this  author,  from  the  year  1700  to  1740.  The 
other  authors  of  note  who  have  followed  Tournefort’s 
method,  are,  M.  Petit,  an  ingenious  French  botaniR  ; 
Johren,  a  German,  author  of  a  treatife  publiflied  at 
Colberg  in  1710,  entitled  Vade  mecum  Botanicum,  feu 
Odegus  Botanicus ;  Futille,  in  his  defeription  of  the 
plants  of  Chili  and  Peru,  publiflied  at  Paris  in  quarto, 

1714;  Chriftopher  Valentin,  a  German  author  of  a 
book  entitled  Tournefortius  Contra&us ,  publiflied  at 
Francfort,  in  folio,  1715;  Ripa,  an  Italian,  in  a 
work  entitled  Hifiorice  Univerfa/is  PI  an  tar  urn  Confcri- 
bendi Pro pofi turn,  publiflied  in  quarto, at  Padua, in  1718; 
Michael  Valentin,  a  German,  in  his  Viridarium  Refor- 
matum ,  publiflied  in  folio,  at  Francfort,  in  1719;  the 
celebrated  Dillenius,  profeflor  of  botany  at  Oxford,  and 
author  of  feveral  much  efleemed  publications  on  botany; 
particularly  the  Hortus  Flthamenfs ,  and  Hiflory  of 
Mofles,  in  his  Flora  Giffenfis,  printed  at  Francfort  in 
1719;  Pontedera,  an  Italian,  author  of  the  delinea¬ 
tion  of  a  method  which  combines  thofe  of  Tournefort 
and  Rivinus,  publiflied  at  Padua,  in  his  botanical  dif- 
fertations,  in  1720  ;  Monti,  an  Italian,  in  a  work  pu¬ 
bliflied  at  Bologna  in  1724,  under  the  title  of  Indices 
P/antarum  Varii ;  Dindem,  a  German,  in  his  Tourne - 
fortius  Alfaticus ,  firfl  publiflied  in  1728  ;  Signior  Mi- 
cheli,  author  of  feveral  curious  difeoveries  refpe&ing 
moflfes  and  muflirooms,  in  his  Nova  Genera  P/antarum, 
publiflied  in  folio  at  Florence  in  1729;  Elvebemes,  a 
Swede,  in  a  work  publiflied  in  the  Swedifh  language 
at  Upfal  in  1730;  Fabricius,  a  German,  author  of  a 
work  entitled  Primitive  F/orce  Butijbc cen cis ,  feu  fex  De¬ 
cades  Plant  aru?n  Rariorum ,  publiflied  in  1743?  Sab- 
bati,  an  Italian,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  plants  that  grow 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  printed  at  Rome  in 
1745  ;  and  the  ingenious  Dr  Charles  Alfton,  late  pro- 
feflbr  of  botany  at  Edinburgh,  in  his  Tyrocinium  Bo- 
tanicum,  publiflied  at  Edinburgh  in  1753. 

Of  all  this  numerous  lift  of  writers,  Father  Plumier  PI umierf 
and  Pontedera  alone  have  ventured  to  quit  the  track  method, 
pointed  out  by  Tournefort.  The  former,  in  his  ar¬ 
rangement  of  American  plants,  has  relinquiflied  the 
diftin&ion  into  herbs  and  trees  ;  but  the  latter  has  at¬ 
tempted  more  confiderable  variations.  His  dalles  are, 

I.  Uncertain.  2.  Having  no  flowers.  3.  Without 
buds,  imperfed  plants.  4.  Anomalous  or  irregular. 

5.  Labiated.  6.  Bell-lhaped.  7.  Saucer  fhaped.  8. 
Wheel  ftiaped.  9.  Tunnel- fliaped.  10.  Flofeulous. 

II.  Semiflofculous.  12.  Radiated.  13.  Irregular.  14. 
Papilionaceous.  1 5.  Liliaceous.  16.  Caryophyllaee- 
ous.  1 7.  Cruciform  or  crofs-fliaped.  18.  Umbellated. 

19.  Staminous,  or  with  naked  Ramina.  20.  Bearing 
buds  apetaiou-,  or  without  petals.  21.  Bearing  buds 
irregular.  22.  Bearing  buds  beil-ftiaped.  23.  Bear- 
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ing  buds  wheel-draped.  24.  Bearing  buds  tunnel- 
fhaped.  25.  Bearing  buds  papilionaceous.  2 6.  Bear¬ 
ing  buds  rofaceous. 

Befides  all  thefe  methods,  there  have  been  invented 
two  others,  founded  upon  the  calyx.  The  firfl  of  thefe 
was  the  invention  of  Peter  Magnol,  a  celebrated  pro- 
feffor  of  botany  at  Montpellier,  and  publilhed  in  1720, 
five  years  after  the  author’s  death.  The  other  was  de¬ 
lineated  by  Linnaeus,  and  publiflied  in  his  Clajfes  Plan - 
turutn  in  1738,  three  years  after  the  publication  of 
the  fexual  fyftem.  Magnol  diflinguiflies  two  kinds  of 
calyx ;  one  external,  whicli^fenvelopes  and  fuffains  the 
flower,  and  is  the  flower-cup  properly  fo  called;  the 
other  internal,  which  is  the  feed-veffel  or  fruit.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  idea,  all  plants,  whether  herbaceous  or 
woody,  are  furnifhed  with  either  the  external  calyx  only, 
or  with  both.  His  clafles  are,  1.  Herbs  with  the  calyx 
external,  including  a  flower  unknown.  2.  Calyx  ex¬ 
ternal,  including  a  flower  flaminous.  3.  Calyx  external, 
including  a  flower  monopetalous.  4.  Calyx  external, 
including  a  flower  polypetalous.  5.  Calyx  external, 
including  a  flower  compound.  6.  Calyx  external,  fop- 
porting  a  flower  monopetalous.  7.  Calyx  external, 
fupporting  a  flower  polypetalous.  8.  Calyx  internal 
only,  which  is  the  corolla.  9.  Calyx  external  and  in¬ 
ternal,  flower  monopetalous.  10.  Calyx  external  and 
internal,  flower  with  two  and  three  petals.  11.  Calyx 
external  and  internal,  tetrapetalous.  12.  Calyx  exter¬ 
nal  and  internal,  polypetalous.  13.  Trees  with  the 
calyx  external  only.  14.  Calyx  internal  only.  15. 
Calyx  external  and  internal  both. 

The  charadlers  of  the  orders^,  or  fecondary  diviflons, 
in  Magnol’s  method,  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  figure 
of  the  calyx,  petals,  and  feeds  ;  from  the  difpofition  of 
the  flowers  ;  from  the  number  of  petals,  and  fubftance 
of  the  fruit.  Fifty-five  fe&ions  or  orders  arife  from 
the  combination  of  thefe  chara&ers  with  thofe  of  the 
clafles ;  and  thefe  are  again  fubdivided  into  genera, 
which  poffefs  this  Angularity,  that,  in  place  of  diflinc- 
tive  chara&ers  hitherto  employed,  they  exhibit  com¬ 
plete  defcriptions  of  all  the  parts  of  fructification  of 
one  or  two  fpecies  of  each  genus.  From  this  improve¬ 
ment  Linnaeus  manifeflly  borrowed  the  hint  of  his  ge- 
nerical  characters. 

Sir  John  Hill,  in  his  Vegetable  Syflem,  endeavours 
to  clafs  plants  according^to  their  internal  ftruCture*. 
u  Perhaps  (fays  he),  upon  the  foundation  of  a  true 
anatomy  of  plants  a  natural  method  may  be  eflabliflhed  : 
for  it  is  certain,  the  forms  of  all  the  external  parts  of 
vegetables  depend  on  the  difpofition  of  the  internal  ; 
and  all  their  differences  are  founded  there.  On  the 
different  inner  ftruClure  of  the  vegetable  body,  under 
certain  courfes  of  its  veffels,  evidently  depend  the  dif¬ 
ferences  which  characterize  the  feven  firfl  families,  to 
the  diftinCUons  of  which  all  clafles  are  fubordinate  ;  and 
as  thefe  original  diftinCtions  are  truly  natural,  we  may 
here  begin  very  fafely. 

“  The  feven  families  are  thefe  :  1.  The  mufhrooms. 
2.  The  algae,  or  foliaceous  fea  and  land  plants.  3.  The 
mofles.  4.  The  ferns.  5.  The  grades.  6.  The  palms. 
7.  The  common  race  of  plants.  Their  diftinCtions  one 
from  another  are  thefe  : 

“  1.  The  mulhrooms  are  flefliy  ;  and  are  deflitute  of 
leaves  and  vifible  flowers.  2.  The  algae  are  merely 
foliaceous,  the  entire  plant  confiding  of  a  leafy  matter 
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without  other  vifible  parts.  3.  The  mofles  have  pro- 
ceffes  of  the  inner  rind  for  leaves.  4.  The  ferns  con- 
fift  of  a  fingle  leaf  raifed  on  a  flalk  ;  and  bear  their 
flowers  upon  its  back.  5.  The  grades  have  jointed 
ffalks  and  undivided  leaves,  and  hulks  to  hold  the  feeds. 

6.  The  palms  have  a  Ample  trunk,  with  leaves  only 
on  the  top,  and  have  the  flowers  and  fruit  in  divided 
ears.” 

Laflly,  The  feventh  clafs,  which  he  calls  the  com - 
mon  race  of  plants ,  are  fuch  as  have  their  roots, 
leaves,  flalks,  flowers,  and  fruits,  diflinCl  and  obvious  ; 
and  have  not  the  characters  of  any  of  the  other  fix 
families. 

To  this  natural  method  his  artificial  one,  confid¬ 
ing  of  43  clafles,  and  which  takes  up  the  whole  of 
his  voluminous  work,  is  defigned  only  as  an  index  ; 
but  as  this  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  inferior  to 
Linnaeus’s,  though  he  intends  to  improve  that  fyf- 
tem,  we  think  it  needlefs  to  take  any  further  notice 
of  it. 

Befides  the  fexual  fyffem  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  now  Linmeus’s 
almofl  univerfally  followed,  he  formed  another,  which,  arran8e” 
like  that  of  Magnol,  had  the  calyx  for  its  bads,  but  [^catyK. 
greatly  fuperior  both  in  the  idea  and  execution,  be¬ 
ing  indeed  Angularly  ferviceable  to  the  novice  in  bo¬ 
tany,  by  familiarizing  to  him  various  appearances  of 
an  organ  fo  important  in  its  nature,  and  fo  diverfified 
in  its  form,  as  the  calyx  is.  The  clafles  are,  1.  Spu- 
thaceous,  like  a  flieath  or  hofe.  2.  Glumofe  or  chaffy. 

3.  Amentaceous,  or  catkins.  4.  Umbellated.  5. 

Common  calyx  or  flower-cup.  6.  Double  calyx.  7. 
Flowering;  the  petals  and  flamina  inferted  into  the 
flower-cup.  8.  Crowned,  or  crown-fliaped,  with  a  ra¬ 
dius.  9.  Irregular.  10.  Difform,  or  different  ffiapes. 
i  t.  Caducous,  which  fall  off  or  died  their  leaves.  12. 

Not  caducous,  uniform  and  monopetalous.  13.  Not 
caducous,  uniform  and  polypetalous.  14.  Not  cadu¬ 
cous,  difform  and  monopetalous.  15.  Not  caducous, 
difform  and  polypetalous.  16.  Incomplete  calyx.  17. 
Apetalous,  or  a  bare  calyx  without  petals.  18.  Naked, 
or  neither  petals  nor  calyx. 

Se£t.  IV.  Of  the  Sexes  of  Plants . 

As  many  philofophers  and  botanifls  deny  that  fuch 
a  thing  as  the  difiin&ion  of  fexes  takes  place  in  vege¬ 
tables,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  a  flatement  of  the 
arguments  employed  by  both  parties  on  this  fubjeft. 

We  (hall  begin  with  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
fexes. 

I.  Linnaeus  is  at  great  pains  in  tracing  the  notion  of  Sexual 
fexes  in  plants  to  the  remotefl  periods  of  antiquity.  He 
informs  us,  that  Empedocles,  Anaxagoras,  and  other anclen 
ancient  philofophers,  not  only  attributed  the  difiin&ion 
of  fexes  to  plants,  but  maintained  that  they  wrere  capa¬ 
ble  of  perceiving  pleafure  and  pain. 

Hippocrates  and  Theophradus  are  next  introduced 
as  difiinguifhing  the  conyza,  the  abies,  the  filix,  & c. 
into  male  and  female.  The  latter  of  thefe  writers 
affirms  that  the  fruits  of  the  female  palm  will  not  ger¬ 
minate,  unlefs  the  pollen  of  the  male  be  fhaken  over  the 
fpatha  of  the  female  previous  to  the  ripening  of  the 
feed. 

Diofcorides  takes  notice  of  a  male  and  female  man 
dragora,  mercurialis,  ciffus,  See. 

P  p  Pliny 
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Pliny  does  not  confine  his  views  of  fex  to  animals, 
but  exclaims,  that  every  thing  this  earth  produces  is 
characterized  by  the  didin&ion  of  fex. 

From  the  days  of  Pliny  to  thofe  of  Cgefalpinus,  who 
lived  in  the  16th  century,  the  analogy  between  the  ve¬ 
getable  and  animal  feems  to  have  been  entirely  ne- 
gleCted.  Caefalpinus  tells  us,  that  the  males  of  the 
oxycedrus,  taxus,  mercurialis,  urtica,  and  cannabis,  are 
barren  $  and  that  the  females  of  thefe  plants  only  bear 
fruit. 

After  Caefalpinus,  we  find  Dr  Grew  and  Sir  Thomas 
Millington  engaged  in  a  converfation  concerning  the 
utility  of  the  (lamina  and  ilyli  of  plants.  The  refult 
of  this  converfation  was  the  mutual  agreement  of  thefe 
two  eminent  naturalifls,  that  the  damina  and  ftyli  of 
vegetables  were  analogous  to  the  organs  of  generation 
in  animals,  and  that  they  were  adapted  by  nature  to 
anfwer  the  fame  purpofes.  Dr  Grew,  in  his  anatomy  of 
plants,  after  enumerating  the  analogies  between  plants 
and  animals,  concludes,  that  the  pollen  probably  emits 
certain  nnvific  effluvia,  which  may  ferve  for  the  impreg¬ 
nation  of  the  feeds. 

Mr  Ray  gave  further  fan&ion  to  the  doCtrine  of 
fexes,  by  concurring  with  Grew,  and  adding  fome  fur¬ 
ther  illullrations  from  analogy. 

In  the  year  1695,  Camerarius  attempted  to  prove 
the  fexes  of  plants.  But,  as  he  trufled  folely  to  the 
palm-tree,  and  withal  feemed  to  be  doubtful  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  faCt,  he  cannot  be  confidered  as  ha¬ 
ving  done  any  thing  in  confirmation  of  the  fexual  hy- 
pothefis. 

Mr  Morland,  in  the  year  1703,  adopted  the  fame 
hypothefis  j  but  gave  it  a  new  modification,  by  fuppo- 
5ng  that  the  pollen  contained  the  feminal  plant  in 
miniature,  and  confequently  that  it  behoved  one  pollen 
at  lea-ft  to  be  conveyed  into  every  feparate  feed  be¬ 
fore  it  could  be  properly  impregnated.  Analogy  and 
the  firuCture  of  the  parts  are  the  only  arguments  he 
employs. 

Some  years  after  this,  Mr  GeofFroy  wrote  a  treatife 
on  the  fexes  of  plants  :  but  as  he  advanced  nothing  new, 
we  (hall  take  no  farther  notice  of  him. 

Vaillant,  in  the  year  1717,  judicioufiy  confidering 
that  the  canal  in  the  ftylus  of  mod  plants  was  too  nar¬ 
row  to  admit  the  pollen  itfelf,  republiffled  Dr  Grew’s 
theory  of  impregnation  by  means  of  a  fubtile  feminal 
aura.  ’ 

.Thefe  were  the  fentiments  of  the  principal  botanifis 
with  regard  to  the  generation  of  plants,  till  the  cele¬ 
brated  Linnaeus  made  his  appearance  as  a  botanical 
writer,  who  has  extended  the  idea  fo  far  as  to  compofe 
a  complete  fydem  upon  it. 

Although  Linnaeus  can  have  no  claim  to  the  fuppo- 
fed  difcovery  of  the  fexual  hypothefis,  his  being  pre- 
eifely  the  fame  with  that  of  Dr  Grew )  yet,  as  he  is  the 
chief  fupporter  and  improver’of  this  doCtrine,  we  (hall 
give  a  fuecin.Ct  narration  of  the  arguments  he  makes 
ufe  of  in  order  to  prove  that  vegetables  propagate  their 
fpecies  by  a  regular  commerce  of  fexes. 

In  a  treatife  entitled,  Sponfalia  Plantarum ,  publiflied 
as  an  inaugural  differtation  by  Wahlbom,  in  the  fird 
volume  of  the  Amcemtates  Academicce,  all  the  arguments 
made  ufe  of  by  Linnaeus  in  his  Fundarnentu  Botanica , 
and  other  works,  are  collected  and  arranged  in  one 
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view.  But  as  Wahlbom  honedly  attributes  all  the  me. 
rit  of  this  difiertation  to  his  great  mader,  we  (hall  here 
drop  his  name  altogether,  and  give  the  arguments  as 
the  property  of  Linnaeus,  by  whom  they  were  origi¬ 
nally  employed. 

Linnceus,  then,  fird  attempts  to  diow,  that  vege¬ 
tables  are  endowed  with  a  certain  degree  of  life  )  and, 
fecondly,  that  they  propagate  tbtdr  fpecies  in  a  man¬ 
ner  fimilar  to  that  of  animals. 

“  That  vegetables  are  really  living  beings  (fays  he),  Vcgetab! 
mud  be  obvious  at  fird  fight )  becaufe  they  pofifefs  allpofitfclif* 
the  properties  contained  in  that  accurate  definition  of 
life  laid  down  by  the  great  Dr  Harvey,  namely,  Vita- 
eft  fpontanea  propuljio  humor  um,  But  univerfal  experi¬ 
ence  teaches,  that  vegetables  propel  humours  or  juices : 
hence  it  is  plain  that  vegetables  mud  be  endowed  with 
a  certain  degree  of  life.1’ 

Not  truding  folely  to  a  fyllogifm  founded  on  a  defi¬ 
nition,  Linnaeus  proceeds  to  fupport  the  life  of  vege¬ 
tables  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  following  particu¬ 
lars  in  their  economy  ;  the  fird  of  which  he  entitles, 

“  1.  Nutritio . — -The  very  idea  of  nutrition  implies  & 
propulfion  of  humours,  and  of  courfe  the  idea  of  life. 

But  vegetables  derive  their  nourifflment  from  the  earth, 
air,  &c.  and  confequently  mud  be  confidered  as  living 
creatures. 

u  2.  JKtas. — Every  animal  mud  not  only  begin  to 
exid,  and  have  that  exidence  diffolved  by  death,  but 
mud  likewife  pafs  through  a  number  of  intermediate 
changes  in  its  appearance  and  affeCtions.  Infancy ,  youtJir 
manhood ,  old  age ,  are  characterized  by  imbecility,  beauty  r 
fertility ,  dotage .  Are  not  all  thefe  viciflitudes  confpi- 
cuous  in  the  vegetable  world  ?  Weak  and  tender  in  in- 
fancy  ;  beautiful  and  falacious  in  youth  ;  grave,  robud, 
and  fruitful,  in  manhood ;  and  when  old  age  approaches, 
the  head  droops,  the  fprings  of  life  dry  up,  and,  in  fine, 
the  poor  tottering  vegetable  returns  to  that  duji  from 
whence  it  fprung. 

3.  Motus, — No  inanimate  body  is  capable  of  felf- 
motion.  Whatever  moves  fpontaneouily, 'is  endowed 
with  a  living  principle  :  for  motion  depends  on  the  fpon- 
taneous  propulfion  of  humours  :  and  wherever  there  is 
a  fpontaneous  propulfion  of  humours,  there  alfo  is  life. 

That  vegetables  are  capable  of  motion,  is  evident  from 
the  following  faCts  :  Plants,  when  confined  within  doors, 
always  bend  towards  the  light,  and  fome  of  them  even 
attempt  to  make  their  efcape  by  the  windows.  The 
flowers  of  many  plants,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  fynge- 
ntfia  clafs,  purfue  the  fun  from  eaft  to  wed,  rejoicing 
in  his  beams.  Who  then  can  deny  that  vegetables  are 
poffeffed  of  living  and  felf-moving  powers  ? 

“  4,  Morbus . — The  term  dfeafe  means  nothing  more 
than  a  certain  corruption  cf  life.  It  is  well  known,, 
that  vegetables  are  fubjeCt  to  difeafes  as  well  as  ani¬ 
mals  ;  when  over-heated,  they  turn  thirdy,  languilb,. 
and  fall  to  the  ground  \  when  too  cold,  they  are  tor¬ 
mented  with  the  chilblain,  and  not  unfrequently  expire: 
they  are  fometimes  afflicted  with  cancers  ;  and  every 
plant  is  infeded  with  lice  peculiar  to  its  fpecies. 

“  5.  Mors.— -Death  is  oppofed  to  life,  the  former 
being  only  a  privation  of  the  latter*.  Experience  (hows- 
that  every  living  creature  mud  die.  But  as  vegetables 
arc  daily  cut  off  by  internal  difeaffs  and  external  inju¬ 
ries  )  as  they  are  fubjeCt  to  death  from  the  attack  of 
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hunger,  third,  heat,  cold,  &c.  with  what  propriety 
could  vegetables  be  thus  faid  to  die ,  unlefs  we  allow 
that  they  previoufly  lived ? 

“  6.  Anatomia, —  Under  this  article  we  are  referred 
to  Malpighius  and  Grew  for  the  organic  fibres,  mem¬ 
branes,  canals,  veficles,  &tc.  of  plants,  as  additional 
proofs  of  their  living  powers. 

“  7*  Organisation, — Vegetables  not  only  propel  hu¬ 
mours,  but  alfo  prepare  and  fecern  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  juices  for  the  fruit,  the  ne&ar,  8tc.  analogous  to 
the  various  fecretions  in  animal  bodies.” 

From  thefe  fa<ffs  and  obfervations,  Linnaeus  con¬ 
cludes,  that  plants  are  unquedionably  endowed  with 
life  as  well  as  animals  3  and  then  proceeds  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  to  fhow  how  thefe  animated  vegetables 
propagate  their  fpecies. 

rguments  difeufling  the  long-exploded  dodlrine  of  equi- 

ir  the  fex-  vocal  generation,  he  lays  hold  of  another  maxim  of  Dr 
allyfterc.  Harvey,  viz.  Omne  vivum  ex  ovo, —  “  It  being  fully 
evident  (fays  he),  from  the  foregoing  chain  of  reafon- 
ing  that  vegetables  are  endowed  with  life,  it  neceffa- 
rily  follows,  agreeable  to  this  maxim  of  Harvey’s,  that 
every  vegetable  muff  in  like  manner  derive  its  exigence 
from  an  egg.  But  as  vegetables  proceed  from  eggs,  and 
as  it  is  the  diflinguifhing  property  of  an  egg  to  give 
birth  to  a  being  fimilar  to  that  which  produced  it,  the 
feeds  mud  of  courfe  be  the  eggs  of  vegetables. 

“  Granting  then  that  the  feeds  of  vegetables  are  in¬ 
tended  by  nature  to  anfwer  the  fame  end  as  the  eggs 
of  animals,  and  confidering  at  the  fame  time  that  no 
egg  can  be  fecundated  without  receiving  an  impregna¬ 
tion  from  the  male,  it  follows,  that  t,he  feeds  or  eggs  of 
vegetables  cannot  be  fecundated  by  any  other  means. 
Hence  alfo  the  neceflity  of  vegetables  being  provided 
with  organs  of  generation.  But  where  are  thefe  organs 
fituated  >  The  anfwer  is  eafy  : — We  have  already  found 
impregnated  feeds  within 'the  flowers  of  plants  3  and  it 
is  natural  to  expe<fl  that  the  genitalia  fliould  not  be  at 
a  greater  diflance.  Now,  as  copulation  always  precedes 
birth,  and  every  flower  precedes  the  fruit ,  the  genera¬ 
ting  faculty  mud  be  aferibed  to  the  flower ,  and  the  birth 
to  th e  fruit.  Again,  As  the  antherce  and  Jligmata  are 
the  only  effential  parts  of  flowers,  thefe  parts  mud  ne- 
ceffarily  be  the  organs  of  generation,” 

Being  thus  far  advanced,  Linnaeus  affirms,  that  the 
antherce  are  the  tejles ,  and  that  the  pollen  performs  the 
office  of  the  male  femen,  Thefe  affirmations  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  edablidi  by  the  following  arguments  3  the 
fird  of  which  he  terms 

“  I.  Preecedeutia. — The  antherae,  or  vegetable  te- 
des,  always  precede  the  fruit  •,  and  as  foon  as  the  an¬ 
therae  come  to  maturity,  which  condantly  happens  be¬ 
fore  the  maturity  of  the  fruit,  they  continue  to  throw 
out  their  pollen  as  long  as  the  dower  lads';  but  decay 
and  fall  off  whenever  the  fruit  comes  to  perfe&ion. 

“  2.  Situs, — The  antherae  of  all  plants  are  uniform¬ 
ly  fituated  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  pollen  may,  with 
the  greated  facility,  fall  upon  the  digma  or  female 
organ. 

,  “  3*  Tetnpus , — The  antherae  and  digma  always  flou- 
rid\  at  the  fame  time,  whether  the  dowers  be  of  the  Jier- 
maphrodite  or  dioicous  kind. 

“  4 ,  Loculamenta, — When  the  antherae  are  differed, 
tliey  difeover  as  great  a  variety  of  d rufture  as  the 
pericarpia  or  feed-capfules  3  for  fome  of  them  have 
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one  cell,  as  the  mercury  3  fome  two,  as  the  hellebore, 

&c. 

“  5.  Cajlratio. — If  all  the  antherae  be  cut  off  from 
an  hermaphrodite  plant,  jud  before  the  dowers  begin  to 
expand,  taking  care  at  the  fame  time  that  no  plant  of 
the  fame  fpecies  grow  near  it,  the  fruit  will  either  prove 
entirely  abortive,  or  produce  barren  feeds. 

“  6.  Figura.— When  the  pollen  of  different  plants 
is  examined  by  the  microfcope,  it  exhibits  as  great  a 
variety  of  figures  as  is  difcoverable  in  the  feeds  them- 
felves. 

“  The  accumulated  force  of  thefe  arguments  (con¬ 
cludes  Linnaeus)  amounts  to  a  full  demondration  that 
the  antherae  are  the  tedes,  and  that  the  pollen  is  the 
femen  or  genitura  of  vegetables. 

“  The  male  organ  being  thus  invedigated,  we  hope 
(fays  Linnaeus)  that  none  will  hefitate  to  pronounce 
the  digma  to  be  the  female  organ,  efpecially  when  the 
following  obfervations  are  attended  to. 

“  The  pidillum  is  compofed  of  the  germen,  dylus, 
and  digma.  The  germen,  being  only  a  kind  of  rudi¬ 
ment  of  the  future  foetus  or  feed,  ceafes  to  exid  as 
foon  as  the  dower  comes  to  maturity.  Neither  is  the 
dylus  an  effential  part,  as  many  dowers  have  no  dylus. 
But  no  fruit  ever  comes  to  maturity  without  the  af- 
fi dance  of  the  digma.  It  follows,  that  the  digma 
mud  be  the  female  organ  adapted  by  nature  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  pollen  or  impregnating  fubdance.  This 
will  appear  dill  clearer  from  the  following  chain  of  rea- 
foning. 

“  i-  Situs, — The  digmata  are  always  fituated  fo  that 
■  the  pollen  may  with  mod  eafe  fall  upon  them.  Be- 
fides,  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  mod  plants  (though  not 
in  all)  the  number  of  the  digmata  exa£lly  correfponds 
with  the  loculaments  or  cells  of  the  pericarpium. 

“  2.  Tempus. — Here  the  obfervation,  that  the  dig¬ 
mata  and  antherae  condantly  douridi  at  the  fame  time, 
is  repeated. 

“  3.  Decidentia. — The  digmata  of  mod  plants,  like 
the  antherce,  decay  and  fall  off'  as  foon  as  they  have  dis¬ 
charged  their  proper  fun&ion  3  which  evidently  fhows, 
that  their  office  is  not  to  ripen  the  fruit,  but  folely  to 
anfwer  the  important  purpofe  of  impregnation. 

“  4.  dhfcijfio, — 'Che  argument  here  is  precifely  the 
fame  with  the  cadration  of  the  antherce  3  and  the  re- 
fult  is  likewife  the  fame,  namely  the  dedru&ion  of  the 
fruit. 

u  Thefe  arguments  (concludes  Linnceus)  are  diffi¬ 
dent  to  demondrate,  that  the  digma  is  the  female  or¬ 
gan  of  generation,  or  that  organ  which  is  fuited  for  the 
reception  and  conveyance  of  the  femen  to  the  vegetable 
eggs .  Hence  plants  may  be  faid  to  be  in  aciu  venerisy 
when  the  antherce  or  tediculi  fpread  their  pollen  over 
the  digma  or  female  vulva,” 

To  (how  how  the  coitus  of  vegetables  is  effected,  is 
our  author’s  next  obje6t  of  invedigation.  He  affirms, 
that  the  pollen  is  conveyed,  by  means  of  the  wind  or 
infers,  to  the  moid  digma  3  where  it  remains  until  it 
difeharges  a  fubtile  fluid,  which  being  abforbed  by  the 
veffels  of  the  digma,  is  carried  to  the  feeds  or  ova,  and 
impregnates  them.  His  proofs  are  taken  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars. 

u  1.  Oculus, — When  the  flowers  are  in  full  blow, 
and  the  pollen  flying  about,  every  one  may  then  fee  the 
pollen  adhering  to  the  digma.  This  he  illuflrates  by 
P  p  2  mentioning 
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mentioning  as  examples  the  viola  tricolor,  iris,  campa¬ 
nula,  &c. 

“  2.  Proportio. — The  ftamina  and  piftilla,  in  mod 
plants,  are  of  equal  heights,  that  the  pollen,  by  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  the  wind,  may,  with  the  greater  facility, 
fall  upon  the  ftigma. 

“  3.  Locus . — The  ftamina  of  moft  plants  furround 
the  piftillum,  to  give  the  pollen  an  opportunity  of  fall¬ 
ing  upon  the  ftigma  at  every  breeze  of  wind.  Even  in 
the  monoecia  clafs,  the  male  flowers  ftand  generally 
above  the  female  ones,  to  afford  an  eafier  conveyance 
of  the  pollen  to  the  ftigma. 

u  4.  Tempus . — It  is  remarkable  that  the  ftamina  and 
piftilla  conftantly  appear  at  the  fame  time,  even  in 
plants  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs. 

“  5.  Pluvi#.— The  flowers  of  moft  plants  expand  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  fhut  themfelves  up  in  the  even¬ 
ing  or  in  rainy  weather.  The  final  caufe  of  this  muft 
be  to  keep  the  moifture  from  the  pollen,  left  it  fhould 
be  thereby  cc'agulated,  and  of  courfe  prevented  from 
being  blown  upon  the  ftigma. 

“  6.  Palmicolce . — That  the  cultivators  of  palm-trees 
were  in  ufe  to  pull  off  the  fpadices  from  the  males,  and- 
lufpend  them  over  the  fpathae  of  the  females,  is  attefted 
by  Theophraftus,  Pliny,  Profper  Alpinus,  Kempfer, 
and  many  others.  If  this  operation  happened  to  be 
negle&ed,  the  dates  were  four  and  deftitute  of  nuts. 
Kempfer  adds  this  Angular  circumftance,  that  the  male 
fpadix,  after  being  thoroughly  dried  and  kept  till  next 
feafon,  ftill  retained  its  impregnating  virtue. 

u  7.  Flores  nutantes, — As  the  pollen  is  fpecifically 
heavier  than  air,  fuch  flowers  as  have  their  piftillum 
longer  than  the  ftamina,  hang  down  or  incline  to  one 
fide,  e.  g.  the  fritillaria,  campanula,  &c.  An  eafy  ad- 
million  of  the  pollen  to  the  ftigma  is  the  final  caufe  of 
this  appearance. 

“  8.  Submerji . — Many  plants  that  grow  below  wa¬ 
ter,  emerge  vThen  their  flowers  begin  to  blovT,  and  fwim 
upon  the  furface  till  they  receive  their  impregnation, 
and  then  fink  down. 

u  9.  Omnium  Jiorum  genuina  conjideratio . — Here  a 
number  of  particulars  are  recited.  We  (hall  confine 
ourfelves  to  thofe  that  are  moft  ftriking  and  applicable 
to  the  fubjed. 

44  When  the  flowers  of  the  male  hemp  are  pulled  off 
before  thofe  of  the  female  are  fully  expanded,  the  fe¬ 
males  do  not  produce  fertile  feeds.  But  as  a  male  flower 
is  fometimes  found  upon  a  female  plant,  this  maybe  the 
reafon  why  fertile  feeds  are  fometimes  produced  even 
after  this  precaution  has  been  obferved. 

“  The  tulip  aftbrds  another  experiment  of  the  fame 
purpofe.  Cut  off  all  the  antherae  of  a  red  tulip  before 
the  pollen  is  emitted  ;  them  take  the  ripe  antherm  of  a 
white  tulip,  and  throw  the  pollen  of  the  white  one  up¬ 
on  the  ftigma  of  the  red  5  the  feeds  of  the  red  tulip 
being,  thus  impregnated  by  one  of  a  different  com¬ 
plexion,  will  next  feafon  produce  fome  red,  fome  white, 
but  moft  variegated  flowers.” 

In  the  year  1744,  Linnaeus  publifhed  a  defcription  of 
a  new  genus  which  he  called  peloria ,  on  the  fuppofition 
of  its  being  a  hybrid  or  mule  plant,  i.  e.  a  plant  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  unnatural  commixture  of  two  different 
genera.  The  root,  leaves,  caulis,  &c.  of  this  plant  are 
exceedingly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  antirrhinum  linaria  ; 
but  the  flower  and  other  parts  of  the  frudification  are 
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totally  different.  On  account  of  its  fimilarity  to  the  li¬ 
naria  in  every  part  but  the  flower,  Linnaeus  imagined 
it  to  have  been  produced  by  a  fortuitous  commixture  of 
the  linaria  with  fume  other  plant,  although  he  has  ne¬ 
ver  yet  been  able  to  point  out  the  father.  This  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  production  of  tfiule  plants  has  fince  been 
greatly  prized,  and  carefully  propagated,  by  Linnaeus 
and  the- other  fupporters  of  the  fexual  hypothefis.  In 
the  third  volume  of  the  Amcenitates  Academic# ,  there 
is  a  complete  differtation,  entitled  Planta  Hybrid#, 
wherein  the  dodrine  of  vegetable  mules  is  much  impro¬ 
ved  and  extended.  This  differtation  contains  a  lift  of 
47  mules,  with  their  fuppofed  fathers  and  mothers# 

For  example, 

The  Veronica  fpuria  is  faid  to  be  a  mule  plant  begot 
by  the  Verbena  officinalis  upon  the  Veronica  mari- 
tima. 

The  Delphinium  hybridum,  a  mule  begot  by  the  Aco- 
nitum  napellus  upon  the  Delphinium  elatum. 

The  Ardotis  calendula,  a  jnule  begot  by  the  Calendula 
pluviafis  upon  the  Ardotis  triftis. 

The  Afclepias  nigra,  a  mule  begot  by  the  Cynanchum 
acutum  upon  the  Afclepias  vincetoxicum,  Stc. 

From  the  examples  given  in  this  differtation,  Lin¬ 
naeus  draws  this  conclufion,  That  only  two  fpecies  of 
each  genus  exifted  ab  origine  ;  and  that"  all  the  variety 
of  fpecies  which  now  appear  have  been  produced  by  un¬ 
natural  embraces  betwixt  fpecies  of  different  genera. 

Under  this  head  Linnaeus  likewife  quotes  from  Kay 
the  ftory  of  Richard  Baal  gardener  at  Brentford.  This 
Baal  fold  a  large  quantity  of  the  feeds  of  the  braflica 
florida  to  feveral  gardeners  in  the  fuburbs  of  London. 

Thefe  gardeners,  after  fowing  their  feeds  in  the  ufual 
manner,  were  furprifed  to  find  them  turn  out  to  be 
plants  of  a  different  fpecies  from  that  which  Baal  made 
them  believe  they  had  purchafed  }  for,  inftead  of  the 
braffica  florida,  the  plants  turned  out  to  be  the  braflica 
longifolia.  The  gardeners,  upon  making  the  difcovery, 
commenced  a  profecution  of  fraud  againft  Baal  in  Weft- 
minfter-hall.  The  court  found  Baal  guilty  of  fraud, 
and  decerned  him  not  only  to  reftore  the  price  of  the 
feeds,  but  likewife  to  pay  the  gardeners  for  their  loft 
time,  and  the  ufe  of  their  ground.  “  Had  thefe  judges 
(fays  Linnaeus)  been  acquainted  with  the  fexual  hypo¬ 
thefis,  they  would  not  have  found  Baal  guilty  of  any 
crime,  but  would  have  afcribed  the  accident  to  the  for¬ 
tuitous  impregnation  of  the  braffica  florida  by  the  pol¬ 
len  of  the  braflica  longifolia. 

Linnaeus  next  proceeds  to  celebrate  the  utility  of  in- 
feds,  becaufe  they  convey  the  pollen  of  the  male  to  the 
ftigma  of  the  female.  “  In  this  way  (fays  he),  it  is 
reafonable  to  think  that  many  dioicous  plants  are  im¬ 
pregnated.  Nay,  even  the  hermaphrodites  themfelves 
are  greatly  obliged  to  the  different  tribes  of  infeds, 
which,  by  fluttering  and  treading  in  the  corolla,  are 
conftantly  fcattering  the  pollen  about  the  ftigma. 

“  Upon  the  whole  then  (concludes  Linnaeus),  the 
coitus  of  vegetables  is  evident  to  a  demonftration.  This 
coitus  is  nothing  more  than  the  conveyance  of  the  pol¬ 
len  to  the  ftigma,  to  which  it  adheres  till  it  burfts,  and 
difcharges  a  fubtile  elaftic  fluid.  This  fluid  or  aura  is 
abforbed  by  the  veffels  of  the  flylus,  and  carried  di- 
redly  to  the  ovarium  or  germen,  where  the  myflerious 
work  of  impregnation  is  fully  completed.” 

Th£SE  are  the  arguments  employed  by  Linnaeus  and 
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other  advocates  for  the  fexual  commerce  of  vegetables. 
Let  us  next  attend  to  thofe  employed  by  the  oppofers 
of  this  hypothecs. 

It  is  admitted  by  Pontedera,  Dr  Alfton,  &.c.  that 
fome  of  the  ancients  applied  the  terms  male  and female 
to  feveral  plants.  But  then  they  deny  that  thefe  terms 
conveyed  the  fame  ideas  to  the  ancients  that  they  do  to 
the  moderns.  Male  and  female ,  when  applied  to  plants, 
were  to  the  ancients  mere  terras  of  diftin&ion,  ferving 
only  as  trivial  names  to  diftinguilh  one  fpecies  or  va¬ 
riety  from  another.  The  ancients  were  ignorant  of  the 
verv  characters  which  conftitute  the  difference  between 
what  is  called  a  male  and  female  plant  among  the  mo¬ 
derns.  Theophraftus,  Diofcorides,  Pliny,  and,  in  a 
word,  the  whole  ancient  botanical  writers,  confound 
the  very  notion  of  the  modern  fixes :  they  call  the  real 
female,  or  feed-bearing  plant,  the  male ;  and  the  male, 
or  barren  plant,  the  female.  Nay,  they  have  even  ap¬ 
plied  the  terms  male  and  female  to  many  plants  which 
bear  nothing  but  hermaphrodite  flowers. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  this  controverfy,  that  it  cannot 
be  determined  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  but  by  ex¬ 
periments  made  upon  dioicou*  plants.  If  a  female  plant 
can  produce  fertile  feeds  without  having  any  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  pollen  of  the  male,  the  ufe  of  this  pol¬ 
len  with  refpet  to  the  impregnation  of  feeds  mull  of 
necelfity  be  entirely  fuperfeded. 

Now,  both  Camerarius  and  Dr  Alfton  tried  thefe  ex¬ 
periments  with  the  fame  fuecefs.  Thefe  two  eminent 
botanifts  took  female  plants  of  the  mercury,  fpinage, 
and  hemp  \  tranfplanted  them  at  a  great  diftance  from 
any  males  of  the  fame  genus,  and  befides  had  them  en- 
clofed  by  double  rows  of  hedges.  The  refult  was,  that 
each  of  thefe  plants  produced  great  quantities  of  fer¬ 
tile  feeds.  Tournefort  made  the  fame  trial  upon  the 
lupulus,  Miller  upon  the  bryony,  and  Geoffroy  upon 
the  mays  ;  and  all  of  them  declared  that  the  feeds  of 
thefe  plants  were  as  fertile  as  if  they  had  been  fur- 
rounded  by  a  thoufand  males. 

Linnaeus,  in  his  firft  argument  for  the  coitus  of  plants, 
refers  every  man  to  the  evidence  of  his  fenfes. 

“  Do  we  not  fee  (fays  he)  the  ftigma  of  almoft  every 
hermaphrodite  flower  covered  over  with  the  pollen  or 
impregnating  fubftance  ?  Do  not  we  fee  the  parietaria, 
the  urtica,  &c.  by  violent  exploflons,  discharging  their 
pollen  in  the  open  air,  that  it  may  be  carried  in  that  ve¬ 
hicle  to  the  ft  ig  mat  a  of  their  refpe&ive  females  ? — All 
this  is  admitted  by  the  oppofers  of  the  fexes  :  but  then 
they  deny  that  thefe  exploflons,  &cc.  are  intended  to 
create  any  intercourfe  between  the  male  and  the  female  ; 
and  further  allege,  that  this  ejection  of  the  pollen  is  in¬ 
tended  by  nature  to  throw  off  fomething  exerementi- 
tious,  or  at  lead  fomething  which,  if  retained,  would 
prove  noxious  to  the  fructification. 

Linnaeus  takes  his  fecond  argument  from  the  propor¬ 
tion  which  the  ftamina  bear  to  the  ftylus,  alleging  that 
they  are  generally  of  the  fame  height. — This  observa¬ 
tion  (fay  the  anti-fexualifts)  is  not  only  contrary  to 
experience,  but,  allowing  it  to  be  univerfal,  no  conclu- 
flon  can  be  drawn  from  it  either  for  or  againft  the  fex¬ 
ual  hypothefis. 

The  third  argument  is  taken  from  the  locus  or  fitua- 
tion  of  the  ftamina  with  refpect  to  the  ftylus  :  u  and 
as  the  male  flowers  in  the  monoecia  clafs  ftand  always 
above  the  female  flowers,  it  muft  be  concluded  (fays 
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Linnseus),  that  the  intention  of  nature,  in  this  difpofl- 
tion  of  the  parts,  is  to  allow  a  free  and  eafy  accefs  of 
the  pollen  to  the  ftigma.” — But  the  ftamina  cannot  be 
faid  to  furround  the  piftillum  in  the  monandria  and  di- 
andria  dalles  :  and  the  pofltion  of  the  male  flowers  in 
the  monoecia  clafs  is  a  mere  chimera ;  for  in  the  rici- 
nus,  one  of  the  examples  which  Linnaeus  mentions  in 
confirmation  of  his  do&rine,  the  female  flowers  ftand 
uniformly  fome  inches  above  the  males. 

That  the  ftamina  and  piftilla  generally  come  to  per¬ 
fection  at  the  fame  time,  and  that  this  happens  even  in 
the  dioicous  plants,  is  Linnaeus’s  fourth  argument.  But, 
as  it  is  acknowledged  by  Linnaeus  himfeli,  that  there 
are  many  exceptions  with  refpet  to  this  fadt,  the  op¬ 
pofers  of  the  fexual  hypothefis  allege  that  it  carries  the 
beft  anfwer  in  its  own  bofom. 

The  fifth  argument  is  founded  on  the  circumftance 
of  fome  flowers  (hutting  up  their  petals  in  rainy  or  moift 
evenings. — But  many  flowers  do  not  Ihut  themielves 
up,  either  in  the  night  or  moiity  weather,  as  the  paflion- 
flower,  8tc. :  the  lychnis  nodliflora,  mirabilis  peruvi¬ 
ana,  &c.  open  their  flowers  in  the  night,  and  {hut  them 
at  the  approach  of  the  fun.  Hence  this  is  another  fi¬ 
nal  caufe  (fay  the  anti-fexualifts)  perverted  to  fupport 
a  favourite  hypothefis. 

We  come  now  to  the  culture  of  the  palm  tree,  which 
is  the  fixth  and  moft  plaufible  argument,  employed  by 
the  fexualifts.  Of  this,  the  moft  authentic  account  we 
have  is  the  following  by  Dr  Haffelquift,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Linnseus,  dated  Alexandria,  May  1 8.  I750' 
“  The  firft  thing  I  did  after  my  arrival  was  to  fee  the 
date  tree,  the  ornament  and  a  great  part  of  the  riches 
of  this  country.  It  had  already  bloflomed  7  but  I  had, 
neverthelefs,  the  pleafure  of  feeing  how  the  Arabs  affift 
its  fecundation,  and  by  that  means  fecure  to  themfelves 
a  plentiful  harveft  of  a  vegetable,  which  was  fo  import¬ 
ant  to  them,  and  known  to  them  many  centuries  be¬ 
fore  any  botanift  dreamed  of  the  difference  of  fexes  in 
vegetables.  The  gardener  informed  me  of  this  before 
I  had  time  to  enquire  ;  and  would  fhow  me  as  a  very 
curious  thing,  the  male  and  female  of  the  date  or  palm 
trees  :  nor  could  he  conceive  how  I,  a  Frank,  lately 
arrived,  could  know  it  before  j  for  (lays  he)  all  who 
have  yet  come  from  Europe  to  fee  this  country,  have 
regarded  this  relation  either  as  a  fable  or  miracle.  I  ho 
Arab  feeing  me  Inclined  to  be  further  informed,  accom¬ 
panied  me  and  my  French  interpreter  to  a  palm  tree,, 
which  was  very  full  of  young  fruit,  and  had  by  him 
been  wedded  or  fecundated  with  the  male  when  both 
were  in  blolfom.  This  the  Arabs  do  iji  the  following 
manner  :  when  the  fpadix  has  female  flowers,  that  come 
out  of  its  fpatha,  they  fearch  on  a  tree  that  has  male 
flowers,  which  they  know  by  experience,  for  a  fpadix 
which  has  not  yet  burfted  out  of  its  fpatha  :  this  they 
open,  take  out  the  fpadix,  and  cut  it  lengthwile  in  fe¬ 
veral  pieces,  but  take  care  not  to  hurt  the  flowers.  A 
piece  of  this  fpadix  with  male  flowers  they  put  length- 
wife  between  the  fmall  branches  of  the  fpadix  which 
hath  female  flowers,  and  then  lay  the  leaf  of  a  palm 
over  the  branches.  In  this  fituation  I  yet  faw  the 
greateft  part  of  the  fpadices  which  bore  their  young 
fruit  j  but  the  male  flowers  which  were  put  between 
were  withered.  The  Arab  befides  gave  me  the  follow¬ 
ing  anecdotes  :  Firft,  Unlefs  they  in  this  manner  wed 
and  fecundate  the  date  tree,  it  bears  no  fruit.  Se¬ 
condly. 
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condly,  They  always  take  the  precaution  to  preferve 
fome  unopened  fpathae  with  male  flowers  from  one  year 
to  another,  to  be  applied  for  this  purpofe,  in  cafe  the 
male  flowers  fliould  mifcarry  or  fuffer  damage.  Third¬ 
ly,  If  they  permit  the  fpadix  of  the  male  flowers  to  burft 
or  come  out,  it  becomes  ufelefs  for  fecundation  :  it  muft 
have  its  maidenhead,  (thefe  were  the  words  of  the  Arab), 
which  is  loft  in  the  fame  moment  the  bloffoins  burft  out 
of  their  cafe.  Therefore  the  perfon  who  cultivates 
date  trees  muft  be  careful  to  hit  the  right  time  of  afi- 
Tilting  their  fecundation,  which  is  almoft  the  only  ar¬ 
ticle  in  their  cultivation.  Fourthly,  On  opening  the 
fpatha,  he  finds  all  the  male  flowers  full  of  a  liquid  which 
refembles  the  fineft  dew  \  it  is  of  a  fweet  and  pleafant 
tafte,  refembling  much  the  tafte  of  frefh  dates,  but 
much  more  refined  and  aromatic  ;  this  was  likewife 
confirmed  by  my  interpreter,  who  hath  lived  32  years 
in  Egypt,  and  therefore  had  opportunities  enough  of 
tailing  both  the  ne£tar  of  the  bloffoms  and  the  frefh 
dates.” 

Now,  though  this  account  feems  fully  to  confirm  the 
fadl,  viz.  that  fuch  a  practice  obtains  among  the  A- 
rabs,  and  that  they  affert  its  efficacy  in  fecundating  the 
trees,  it  is  certain  (fay  the  oppofers  of  this  do&rine), 
that  no  intelligent  perfon,  who  is  not  already  w?edded 
to  an  hypothecs,  will  attempt  to  found  an  argument 
upon  the  affertions  of  a  people  fo  full  of  ridiculous  fu- 
perftitions.  Before  Dr  Haffelquift,  or  any  other  per¬ 
fon,  can  draw  any  argument  from  the  above-mentioned 
account,  he  ought  to  fee  the  experiment  feveral  times 
repeated,  with  his  own  eyes,  and  not  take  it  upon  the 
word  of  a  people  who,  befides  their  fuperftition,  may 
very  probably  find  it  their  intereft  to  impofe  upon  tra¬ 
vellers.  > 

Mr  Milne,  author  of  the  Botanical  Di&ionary,  how¬ 
ever,  relates  an  experiment,  near  akin  to  the  above 
mentioned,  which  merits  fome  attention:  “In  the 
garden  of  M.  de  la  Serrc,  of  the  Rue  S.  Jacques  at 
Paris,  was  a  female  turpentine  tree,  which  flowered 
every  year,  without  furniihing  any  fruit  capable  of  ve¬ 
getation.  This  was  a  fenfible  mortification  to  the 
owner,  who  greatly  defired  to  have  the  tree  increafed. 
Meflieurs  Duhamel  and  Jufiieu  very  properly  judged 
that  they  might  procure  him  that  plcafure  by  the  afiiff- 
ance  of  a  male  piffachio  tree.  They  fent  him  one  very 
much  loaded  with  flowers.  It  wTas  planted  in  the  gar¬ 
den  of  M.  de  la  Serre,  very  near  the  female  turpentine 
tree,  which  the  fame  year  produced  a  great  quantity  of 
fruits,  that  were  well  conditioned,  and  rofe  with  faci¬ 
lity.  The  male  plant  was  then  removed  \  the  confe- 
quence  of  which  was,  that  the  turpentine  tree  of  M. 
de  la  Serre  in  none  of  the  fucceeding  years  bore  any 
fruit  that,  upon  examination,  was  found  to  germi¬ 
nate.” 

Upon  this  experiment  it  is  obferved  by  the  antifex- 
ualifts,  that,  though  it  w’ere  a  thoufand  times  repeated, 
it  never  could  be  decifive.  The  nature  of  the  contro- 
verfy,  fay  they,  is  fuch,  that  one  experiment  is  more 
decifive  in  favour  of  their  opinion  than  10,000  can  be 
againft  them.  The  reafon  is  plain  :  If  Riere  is  fuch  a 
thing  as  a  fexual  intercourfe  in  vegetables,  it  is  as  won¬ 
derful  that  any  feeds  fhould  be  perfe&ed  without  that 
intercourfe,  as  that  a  virgin  (hoUld  have  a  child  5  the 
laft  is  not  in  the  leaft  more  extraordinary  than  the  firff. 
One  experiment,  therefore,  which  fliows  that  feeds  may 
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be  perfe&ed  without  fuch  fexual  intercourfe,  is  either 
to  be  fefolved  into  a  miracle,  cr  muft  prove  abfolutely 
decifive  againft  the  fexual  fyftem  ;  while  numberlefs 
experiments,  fuch  as  that  above  mentioned,  could  prove 
nothing,  becaufe  we  know  not  what  effect  vegetables 
may  have  by  growing  in  each  other’s  neighbourhood, 
independent  of  any  fexual  intercourfe. 

In  Milne’s  Botanical  Dictionary,  under  the  article 
Sexus  Plantarum ,  the  author  quotesDr  Alfton’s  experi¬ 
ments  partially.  The  fadts  recorded  by  Dr  Alfton  are 
as  follow  :  1.  Three  fets  of  fpinach,  planted  at  a  great 
diftance  from  each  other,  proved  all  of  them  fertile,  and 
ripened  plenty  or  feeds,  which  were  found  to  anfwer  as 
well  as  other  fpinach  feed.  2.  A  plant  of  hemp  grow¬ 
ing  by  itfelf,  being  taken  care  of,  produced  about  30 
good  feeds,  though  in  a  fituation  very  much  expofed, 
and  plucked  up  too  foon,  on  account  of  bad  'weather, 
in  the  autumn.  3.  This  experiment,  which  is  the  moft 
remarkable  of  the  three,  we  fhall  give  in  the  Doctor’s 
own  words. ^  41  In  the  fpring  of  1741,  I  carried  two 
young  feedling  plants  of  the  French  mercury,  long  be¬ 
fore  there  w’as  any  in,  from  this  city  pliyfic  garden,  the 
only  place  where  it  was  then  to  be  found  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  to  the  king’s  garden  at  the  Abbey  ;  which  are 
more  than  700  yards  diftant  from  one  another,  with 
many  high  houfes,  trees,  hedges,  and  part  of  a  high  hill 
between  them  5  and  planted  one  of  them  in  one  enclo- 
fure,  where  it  was  fkaded  from  the  fun  the  greateft  part 
of  the  day  \  and  the  other  in  another  25  yards  diftant, 
expoled  to  the  fouth  and  weft.  Both  plants  ripened  fer¬ 
tile  feeds  5  and  the  laft  Ihed  them  fo  plentifully,  that  it 
proved  a  troublefome  weed  for  feveral  years,  though 
none  of  the  fpecies  was  to  be  found  in  that  garden  for 
more  than  20  years  preceding.” 

Of  this  experiment  Mr  Milne  hath  not  taken  any 
notice  \  but  upon  the  other  two,  has  the  following  re¬ 
mark  :  “  The  refult  of  thefe,  and  fuch  like  experi¬ 
ments,  can  be  accounted  for,  on  the  principle  of  the 
fexes,  in  no  other  way  than  on  the  fuppofition  that 
fome  male  flowers  have  been  intermixed  with  the  fe¬ 
male,  and  operated  the  fecundation  in  queftion.  This 
appears  the  more  probable,  as  only  a  pai't  of  the  feed" 
in  the  above  experiments  attained  to  perfect  maturity, 
fo  as  to  be  capable  of  vegetation. 

The  feventh  argument  of  Linnaeus  is  taken  from  the 
flores  nutanies,— - 1  he  piftils  of  thele  flowers,  according 
to  Linnaeus,  are  always  longer  than  the  ftamina  5  and 
nature  has  affigned  them  this  penfile  pofture,  that  the 
pollen,  which  is  fpecifically  heavier  than  air,  may  the 
more  conveniently  fall  upon  the  ftigma.  But  the  pi¬ 
ftils  of  the  campanula,  lilium,  and  many  other  Jiores  nu - 
[antes,  are  not  longer  than  the  ftamina.  Befides,  grant¬ 
ing  this  were  uniformly  the  cafe  •,  yet,  as  the  pollen  is 
heavier  than  air,  this  pofture  muft  of  neceflity  either 
make  the  pollen  mifs  the  piftillum  altogether,  or,  at  any 
rate,  it  can  only  fall  upon  the  back  part  of  the  piftil  in 
place  of  the  ftigma  ;  and,  of  courfe,  fuch  a  direction 
would  rather  tend  to  fruftrate  than  promote  the  impreg¬ 
nation  of  the  feed. 

The  eighth  argument  is  taken  from  the  plant ee  fuh - 
vierfce ,  which  are  faid  to  emerge  as  fcon  as  their  flowers 
begin  to  blow,  left  the  pollen  fliould  be  coagulated  or 
waftied  off  by  the  ivater.  But  many  fubmarine  and 
aquatic  plants  fru&ify  entirely  below'  water  5  and,  fup. 
pofing  they  did  not,  the  fame  argument  would  equally 
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prove  it  to  be  the  Intention  ef  nature,  that  the  pollen 
ihould  be  blown  away  by  the  winds,  as  that  it  fhould 
be  fubfervient  to  the  impregnation  of  the  feed. 

The  ninth  and  laft  argument  is  entitled  Omnium 
jlorum  genuina  conji deratio  ;  which  (fay.  the  antifexual- 
ifts)  is  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  vague  ob- 
fervations  upon  the  ftruCture  and  economy  of  particu¬ 
lar  plants,  fome  of  them  true,  others  falfe,  but  all  of 
them  evidently  thruft  in  as  fupports  to  a  favourite  hy¬ 
pothecs. 

arther  Thus  the  difpute  refled  fome  years  ago  ;  but  of  late 
rguments  there  has  appeared  a  tranflation  of  one  of  Linmeus’s 
y  Unnacas. works  Up0n  the  fubjeCt,  which,  though  published  in 
1 7 59,  was  but  little  known  in  this  country.  A  trea¬ 
tise  on  the  Sexual  Syftem  had  alfo  been  publifhed  by 
the  abbd  Spalanzani,  in  which  he  not  only  oppofed  the 
Linncean  doClrine,  but  treated  it  with  ridicule,  though 
without  taking  any  notice  of  this  laft  publication, 
which  he  feems  to  have  been  ignorant  of.  In  this  he 
mentions  an  experiment  with  hemp  fimilar  to  fome  of 
thofe  already  related  ;  but  which  was  alfo  tried  by  Lin- 

Inaeus,  and  in  his  hands  turned  out  the  very  reverfe  of 
what  it  did  with  Spalanzani.  In  the  treatife  alluded 
to,  Linnaeus  mentions  Sir  Thomas  Millington  as  the 
firft  among  the  moderns  who  thought  of  the  diftinflion 
of  fexes  in  plants.  He  was  Savilian  profeffor  at  Ox¬ 
ford  ;  and  £)r  Grew,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Plants,  relates, 
that  in  a' conversion  on  the  nature  of  the  antherse  of 
ftowert,  Sir  Thomas  hinted,  that  thofe  parts  might  pro¬ 
bably  be  analogous  to  the  male  organs  of  animals,  and 
ferve  for  the  impregnation  of  the  fruit.  Grew  impro¬ 
ved  on  the  idea,  and  purfued  it.  That  the  fubjedf, 
however,  may  be  properly  underftood,  our  author  is  of 
opinion,  that  we  fhould  firft  accurately  underftand  the 
nature  of  vegetable  bodies  ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  we 
ought  firft  to  confider  the  operations  of  nature  in  the 
human  frame,  and  from  thence  continue  our  refearches 
through  the  various  tribes  of  inferior  animals,  till  at 
laft  we  arrive  at  the  vegetable  creation.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  to  illuftrate  the  generation  of  plants,  we  muft  like- 
wife  take  our  firft  lights  from  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
purfue  the  fame  chain  till  we  come  to  vegetables.  This 
fubjeCI,  indeed,  he  owns  to  be  fo  obfcure,  that  no  natu- 
ralift  has  hitherto  been  able  to  fay  any  thing  fatisfac- 
tory  concerning  it;  he  only  mentions  fome  remarkable 
fads  concerning  the  produflion  of  mule  animals  from 
the  copulation  of  two  individuals  of  different  fpecies. 
In  the  horfe  kind  we  fee  two  different  kinds  of  mules 
produced.  “  From  the  mare  and  male  afs  (fays  he) 
proceeds  the  mule  properly  fo  called,  which  in  its  na¬ 
ture,  that  is,  in  its  medullary  fubftance  and  nervous  fyf- 
tem,  agrees  with  its  mother  *,  but  in  its  cortical  fub¬ 
ftance  and  outward  form,  in  its  mane  and  tail,  refem- 
bles  the  afs.  Between  the  female  afs  and  the  horfe, 
the  other  kind  of  mule  is  engendered,  whofe  nature  or 
medullary  fubftance  refembles  that  of  the  afs  ;  but  its 
cortical  ftruFture  that  of  the  horfe.  If  the  he-goat 
of  Angora  copulates  with  the  common  fhe-goat,  the  kid, 
by  that  means  procured,  inherits  the  external  ftru&ure 
and  valuable  coat  of. its  father;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  common  he-goat  impregnates  the  goat  of 
Angora,  the  kid  produced  has  the  fame  external  form, 
and  bears  the  fame  worthlefs  hair  with  its  father.  Hence 
it  feems  probable,  that  the  medullary  fubftance,  with 
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what  Malpighi  calls  the  keel  (carina),  and  the  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem,  are  latent  in  the  egg  of  the  mother  ;  the 
cortical  fubftance,  or  vafcular  fyftem,  being  derived 
from  the  father.” 

Thefe  cortical  and  medullary  fubftances  are  previouf- 
3y  explained  by  our  author  to  be  thofe  of  which  both 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies  are  compofed.  By  the 
medullary  fubftance  in  animal  bodies,  he  means  the  fpi- 
nal  marrow  arifing  from  the  organized  brain,  and  fend¬ 
ing  off  the  nerves  ;  by  the  cortical  fubftance  the  veffels 
with  the  heart  attached  to  them,  by  which  the  medul¬ 
lary  part  is  nourished.  In  vegetables,  the  cortical  part 
nourilhes  the  plant,  not  only  by  its  roots,  but  with  its 
whole  furface.  For  a  fmall  branch  torn  from  the  pa¬ 
rent  ftem,  and  placed  in  water,  imbibes  nourifliment  at 
its  pores.  Thus  the  Fuel,  and  other  marine  vegetables, 
are  nourifhed  without  a  root,  folely  by  the  pores  dif- 
perfed  through  their  whole  fubftance.  The  bark  of 
trees  every  year  depofites  its  gelatinous  internal  layer, 
which  is  added  to  the  wood,  -and  aftimilates  itfelf  to  it. 

The  medullary,  which  is  the  other  effential  part  of  ve¬ 
getables,  is  multiplied  and  extended  without  end  ;  and 
whenever  it  is  entirely  loft,  the  death  of  the  plant  ne- 
ceffarily  follows.  In  examining  this  fubftance,  we  muft: 
be  careful,  in  two  cafes,  that  we  be  not  milled  }  firft,  by 
the  ftraws  of  grafles,  and  by  other  hollow  fteins,  where 
the  medulla  lines  the  infide  of  the  bark  ;  and  fecondly, 
by  large  trees,  whofe  trunks  become  perfe&ly  folid, 
throughout^  except  in  the  very  fummits  of  the  branches. 

The  wood  performs  the  office  of  bones,  when  there  is 
no  longer  any  occafion  for  the  medulla  in  that  part  ; 
and  trees,  although  become  hollow,  continue  never¬ 
theless  to.  grow  fo  long  as  this  fubftance  remains  in  the 
extreme  branches.  It  is  by  no  means  neceffary  that 
the  medulla  fhould  have  any  connexion  with  the  root, 
as  it  is  only  nourifhed  by  the  cortical  fubftance  of  the 
plant,  and  is  therefore  increafed  at  its  upper  extre¬ 
mity  without  end  if  it  meets  with  no  refinance.  In 
thofe  animals  whofe  fpinal  marrow  is  furrounded  by  a 
bony  covering,  as  in  the  larger  and  more  perfedl  kinds, 
this  fubftance  never  comes  out  of  its  confinement  ;  and 
the  harder  its  cafe,  the  more  abfolutely  is  its  increafa 
prevented ;  but  in  the  fmaller  tribes  of  worms,  where 
this  covering  is  lefs  rigid,  a  perpetual  and  unlimited  in- 
creafe  of  the  animal  takes  place. 

“  The  moft  important  parts  of  the  flower,  and 
which  are  abfolutely  effential  to  it  (our  author  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  obferve  *),  are  the  ftamina  and  piftilla.  So  *  Differ,  or: 
effential  are  they,  that  among  the  many  th.oufands  oitke  foxes  of 
flowers  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  no  one  can 
be  found  not  furnifhed  with  both  thefe  organs.  The  Tranfl, 
ftamina  derive  their  origin  from  the  fubftance  of  thep.  a3.  feq. 
wood,  which  was  originally  formed  from  the  inner 
bark,  and  they  may  therefore  be  faid  to  fpringfrom  the 
cortical  fubftance  of  the  vegetable.  This  is  perfeflly 
evident  in  the  afarum  (afarabacca),  whofe  twelve  fta¬ 
mina  proceed  from  twelve  fibres  in  the  inner  bark. 

Double  flowers  illuftrate  the  fame  fa6l :  in  them,  the 
ftamina  being  weakened  and  diffolved  by  excefs  of  nou- 
rifhment,  the  woody  fubftance  re-affumes  the  foftnefs 
©f  the  inner  bark,  of  which  it  was  originally  formed. 

All  ftamina  confift  of  veffels  containing  the  pollen,  or 
impregnating  powder,  which  they  difeharge  in  due 
time,  not  without  the  ftrifteft  obfervance  of  certain 
natural  laws.  The  form  of  thefe  veffels,  like  that  of 
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the  capfules  of  tlie  fruit,  is  accurately  defined,.  as  well 
as  their  cells,  their  particular  manner  of  burfting,  and 
the  pollen  which  they  contain  ;  this  pollen,  likevvife,  is 
no  lefs  certain  and  uniform  in  its  figure,  fize,  and  co¬ 
lour,  than  the  feeds  themfelves. 

“  The  piftillum  is  the  only  part  which  originates  from 
the  medullary  fubftance,  and  is  therefore  invariably  fl¬ 
oated  in  the  centre  of  the  flower.  It  always  contains 
the  rudiments  of  the  feed,  which,  in  procefs  of  time, 
ripen  into  fruit.  The  rudiments  of  the  fruit  arc  called 
the  germen ,  or  feed-bud  ;  this  has  conftantly  another 
organ  conneaed  with  it,  named  the  Jligma,  which  is 
in  its  higheft  degree  of  vigour  and  pertedion  during 
the  time  of  flowering. 

“  Another  circumftance  worthy  of  attention  is,  that 
the  root,  which  the  firft  year  of  its  growth  is  large 
and  filled  with  medullary  pulp,  the  following  feafon 
becomes  hollow,  in  producing  the  Item,  flowers,  and 
feed  ;  all  this  pulp  being  conveyed  to  the  flower,  and 
deeming  to  be  only  deftined  to  the  formation  of  feed, 
fo  many  new  and  diftind  animations  being  formed  from 
it  as  there  are  rudiments  of  new  plants.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  obfervable  in  the  turnip. 

“  Thus  vegetables,  like  infeds,  are  fubjed  to  a  me- 
tamorphofis  5  with  this  difference  only,  that  their  flowers 
are  fixed  to  one  fpot,  inftead  of  being  able,  like  in¬ 
feds,  to  fly  from  place  to  place  ;  and  that  their  nou- 
rifhment  is  not  given  them  by  means  of  peculiar  organs 
for  the  formation  of  chyle.  We  have  feen,  that  the 
outer  bark  becomes  calyx,  the  internal  bark  corolla, 
the  wood  ftamina,  and  the  medulla  piftillum  ;  the 
frudification  exhibiting  the  internal  parts  of  a  plant 
•naked  and  unfolded.  We  have  likewife  feen,  that  the 
frudification  puts  an  end  to  vegetation  in  the  part 
from  whence  it  arifes,  flopping  the  progrefs  of.  the 
medulla,  which  would  otherwife  have  extended  itfelf 
without  end  by  the  branches,  and  occafioning  the  di- 
vifion  of  that  medulla  into  a  number  of  feeds,  each 
endowed  with  a  feparate  living  principle.  But  as  the 
medulla  exifts  naked  in  the  germen,  it  cannot  fupport 
itfelf,  or  make  any  farther  progrefs,  without  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  cortical  fubftance  which  it  has  left  }  it 
muft  therefore  receive  this  afliftance  by  feme  means  or 
other,  and  in  fad  does  receive  it  from  the  ftamina  and 
their  pollen,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  woody  mat¬ 
ter  derived  from  the  inner  bark,  and  originally  gene¬ 
rated  by  the  outer  bark.  But  if  it  happens  that  the 
cortical  fubftance  is  able  to  inveft  the  medullary  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  feed  in  the  flower  itfelf,  the  plant  becomes 
viviparous,  as  in  fejluca ,  aira,  and  poa  vivipara,  in 
which  nearly  the  fame  thing  takes  place  as  in  the  me¬ 
dulla  of  other  plants,  which  remains  in  the  branches, 
and  is  varioufly  diftributed,  being  at  once  both  clothed 
and  nourifhed  by  the  bark,  and  enabled  to  form  new 
branches,  juft  as  it  happens  in  the  compound  animals, 
or  fertnlarice . 

“  The  organs  common  in  general  to  all  plants  are, 
I.  The  root,  with  its  capillary  veffels,  extrading  nou- 
rifhment  from  the  ground.  2.  The  leaves,  which  may 
be  called  the  limbs ,  and  which,  like  the  feet  and  wings 
of  animals,  are  organs  of  motion  ,  for  being  them¬ 
felves  fhaken  by  the  external  air,  they  (hake  and  exer- 
cife  the  plant.  3.  The  trunk,  containing  the  medul¬ 
lary  fubftance,  which  is  nourifhed  by  the  bark,  and  for 
.the  moft  part  multiplied  into  feveral  compound  plants. 
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4.  The  frudification,  which  is  the  true  body  of  the 
plant,  fet  at  liberty  by  a  metamorphofis,  and  confifts 
only  of  the  organs  of  generation  \  it  is  often  defended 
by  a  calyx,  and  furniftied  with  petals,  by  means  of 
which  it  in  a  manner  flutters  in  the  air. 

“  Many  flowers  have  no  calyx,  as  feveral  of  the  lily 
tribe,  the  hippuris ,  &c. ;  many  want  the  corolla,  as 
graffes,  and  the  plants  called  apetalous ;  but  there  are 
none  deftitute  of  ftamina  and  piftilla,  thole  important 
organs  deftined  to  the  formation  of  fruit.  We  there¬ 
fore  infer  from  experience,  that  the  ftamina  are  the 
male  organs  of  generation,  and  the  piftilla  the  female  5 
and  as  many  flowers  are  furnifhed  with  both  at  once, 
it  follows  that  fuch  flowers  are  hermaphrodites.  Nor 
is  this  fo  wonderful,  as  that  there  (hould  be  any  plants 
in  which  the  different  fexes  are  in  diftind  individuals 
for  plants  being  immoveably  fixed  to  one  fpot,  cannot, 
like  animals,  travel  in  fearch  of  a  mate.  Their  exifts, 
however,  in  fome  plants,  a  real  difference  of  fex.  From 
feeds  of  the  fame  mother,  fome  individuals  fhall  be 
produced,  whofe  flowers  exhibit  ftamina  without  piftil¬ 
la,  and  may  therefore  be  properly  called  males  ;  while 
the  reft,  being  furnilhed  with  piftilla  without  ftamina, 
are  therefore  denominated  females  :  and  fo  uniformly 
does  this  take  place,  that  no  vegetable  was  ever  found 
to  produce  female  flowers,  without  flowers  furniftied 
with  ftamina  being  produced,  either  on  the  fame  indi¬ 
vidual,  or  on  another  plant  of  the  fame  fpecies,  and 
vice  verfa . 

“  As  all  feed-veffels  are  deftined  to  produce  feeds, 
fo  are  the  ftamina  to  bear  the  pollen ,  or  fecundating 
powder.  All  feeds  contain  within  their  membranes  a 
certain  medullary  fubftance,  which  fwells  when  dipped 
into  warm  water.  All  pollen,  likewife,  contains  in 
its  membrane  an  elaftic  fubftance,  which,  although  ve¬ 
ry  fubtile  and  almoft  invifible,  by  means  of  warm  wa¬ 
ter  often  explodes  with  great  vehemence.  While  plants 
are  in  flower,  the  pollen  falls  from  the  antherae,  and 
is  difperfed  abroad,  as  feeds  are  diflodged  from  their 
fituation  when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  At  the  fame  time 
that  the  pollen  is  fcattered,  the  piftillum  prefents  its 
ftigma,  which  is  then  in  its  higheft  vigour,  and,  for 
a  portion  of  the  day  at  leaft,  is  moiftened  with  a  fine 
dew.  The  ftamina  either  furround  this  ftigma,  or,  if 
the  flowers  are  of  the  drooping  kind,  they  are  bent 
towards  one  fide,  fo  that  the  pollen  can  eafily  find  ac- 
cefsto  the  ftigma*,  where  it  not  only  adheres  by  means 
of  the  dew  of  that  part,  but  the  moifture  occafions  its 
burfting,  by  which  means  its  contents  are  difeharged. 

What  iffued  from  it,  being  mixed  with  the  fluid  of  the 
ftigma,  is  conveyed  to  the  rudiments  of  the  feed.  Ma¬ 
ny  evident  inftances  of  this  prefent  themfelves  to  our 
notice  *,  but  I  have  nowhere  feen  it  more  manifeft  than  , 
in  the  jacobean  lily  ( amaryllis  formsfjjima ),  the  piftil¬ 
lum  of  which,  when  fufficient  heat  is  given  to  the  plant 
to  make  it  flower  in  perfe£lion,  is  bent  downwards, 
and  from  its  ftigma  iffues  a  drop  of  limpid  fluid,  fo 
large  that  one  would  think  it  in  danger  of  falling  to 
the  ground.  It  is,  however,  gradually  re-abforbed 
into  the  ftyle  about  three  or  four  o’clock,  and  becomes 
invifible  till  about  ten  the  next  morning,  when  it  ap¬ 
pears  again  ;  by  noon  it  attains  its  largeft  dimenfions } 
and  in  the  afternoon,  by  a  gentle  and  fcarcely  percep¬ 
tible  decreafe,  it  returns  to  its  fource.  If  we  fhake 
the  antherse  over  the  ftigma,  fo  that  the  pollen  may 
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fall  on  this  limpid  drop,  we  fee  the  fluid  foon  after  be¬ 
come  turbid,  and  affume  a  yellow  colour  ;  and  we  per¬ 
ceive  little  rivulets;  or  opake  flreaks,  running  from 
the  ftigma  towards  the  rudiments  of  the  feed.  Some 
time  afterwards,  when  the  drop  lias  totally  difappear- 
ed,  the  pollen  may  be  obferved  adhering  to  the  ftigma, 
but  of  an  irregular  figure,  having  loft  its  original  form. 
No  one,  therefore,  can  affent  to  what  Morland  and 
others  have  afferted,  that  the  pollen  paffes  into  the  ftig¬ 
ma,  pervades  the  ftyle,  and  enters  the  tender  rudiments 
of  the  feed,  as  Leuwenhoek  fuppofed  his  worms  to  en¬ 
ter  the  ova.  A  moft  evident  proof  of  the  falfehood  of 
this  opinion  may  be  obtained  from  any  fpecies  of  tnira - 
bills  (marvel  of  Peru),  whofe  pollen  is  fi>  very  large, 
that  it  almoft  exceeds  the  ftyle  itfelf  in  thicknefs,  and, 
falling  on  the  ftigma,  adheres  firmly  to  it  ;  that  organ 
fucking  and  exliaufting  the  pollen,  as  a  cuttle-fifh  de¬ 
vours  every  thing  that  comes  within  its  grafp.  One 
evening  in  the  month  of  Auguft  I  removed  all  the  {la¬ 
mina  from  three  flowers  or  the  rnirabilis  longijlora ,  at 
the  fame  time  deftroying  all  the  reft  of  the  flowers 
which  were  expanded  ;  I  fprinkled  thefe  three  flowers 
with  the  pollen  of  rnirabilis  jalappa :  the  feed-buds 
fwelled,  but  did  not  ripen.  Another  evening  I  per¬ 
formed  a  fimilar  experiment,  only  fprinkling  the  flowers 
with  the  pollen  of  the  fame  fpecies  ;  all  thefe  flowers 
produced  ripe  feeds. 

“  Some  writers  have  believed,  that  the  ftamina  are 
parts  of  the  falsification,  which  ferve  only  to  dif- 
charge  an  impure  or  excrementitious  matter,  and  by 
no  means  formed  for  fo  important  a  work  as  genera¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  very  evident,  that  thefe  authors  have 
not  fufficiently  examined  the  fubjeft ;  for  as,  in  many 
vegetables,  fome  flowers  are  furnifhed  with  ftamina 
only,  and  others  only  with  piftilla,  it  is  altogether  im- 
poftible,  that  ftamina  fituated  at  fo  very  great  a  diftance 
from  the  fruit  as  on  a  different  branch,  or  perhaps  on 
a  feparate  plant,  (liould  ferve  to  convey  any  impurities 
from  the  embryo. 

u  No  phyfiologift  could  demonftrate,  a  priori, ,  the 
neceffity  of  the  mafculine  fluid  to  the  rendering  the 
eggs  of  animals  prolific ;  but  experience  has  eftablifhed* 
it  beyond  a  doubt.  We  therefore  judge  a  pojleriori 
principally  of  the  fame  effeft  in  plants. 

“  In  the  month  of  January  1760  tire  antholy%a  cu 
noma  flowered  in  a  pot  in  my  parlour  :  but  produced 
no  fruit,  the  air  of  the  room  not  being  fufficiently 
agitated  to  waft  the  pollen  to  the  ftigma.  One  day, 
about  noon,  feeing  the  ftigma  very  moift,  I  plucked 
off  one  of  the  antherae,  by  means  of  a  fine  pair  of 
forceps,  and  gently  rubbed  it  on  one  of  the  expanded 
ftigmata.  The  fpike  of  flowers  remained  eight  or  ten 
days  longer  ;  when  I  obferved,  in  gathering  the  branch 
for  my  herbarium,  that  the  fruit  of  that  flower  only 
on  which  the  experiment  had  been  made  had  fwelled 
to  the  fize  of  a  bean.  I  then  diffeaed  this  fruit,  and 
difcovered  that  one  of  the  three  cells  contained  feeds 
in  confiderable  number,  the  other  two  being  entirely 
withered. 

u  1°  the  month  of  April  I  fowed  the  feeds  of  hemp 
(cannabis)  in  two  different  pots.  The  young  plants 
came  up  fo  plentifully,  that  each  pot  contained  30  or 
40.  I  placed  each  by  the  light  of  a  window,  but  in 
different  and  remote  apartments.  The  hemp  grew  ex¬ 
tremely  well  in  both  pots.  In  one  of  them  I  permit* 
Vo L.  IV.  Part  I. 
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ted  the  male  and  female  plants  to  remain  together,  to 
flower  and  bear  fruit,  which  ripened  in  July  ;  and  be¬ 
ing  macerated  in  water  and  committed  to  the  earth, 
fprung  up  in  twelve  days.  From  the  other,  however, 
1  removed  all  the  male  plants  as  foon  as  they  wTere  old 
enough  for  me  to  diftinguifti  them  from  the  females. 
The  remaining  females  grew  very  well,  and  prefented 
their  long  piftilla  in  great  abundance,  thele  flowers 
continuing  a  very  long  time,  as  if  in  expe&ation  of 
their  mates  ;  while  the  plants  in  the  other  pot  had  al¬ 
ready  ripened  their  fruit,  their  piftilla  having,  quite 
in  a  different  manner,  faded,  as  foon  as  the  males  had 
difcharged  all  their  pollen.  It  was  certainly  a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  truly  admirable  fpe&acle,  to  fee  the  unimpreg¬ 
nated  females  preferve  their  piftilla  fo  long  green  and 
flouriftiing,  not  permitting  them  to  begin  to  fade  till 
they  had  been  for  a  confiderable  time  expofed,  in  vain, 
to  the  accefs  of  the  male  pollen.  Afterwards,  when 
thefe  virgin  plants  began  to  decay  through  age,  I  exa¬ 
mined  all  their  calyxes  in  the  prefence  of  feveral  bota- 
nifts,  and  found  them  large  and  flouriftiing,  although 
every  one  of  the  feed-buds  wras  brown,  compreffed, 
membranaceous,  and  dry,  not  exhibiting  any  appearance 
of  cotyledons  or  pulp.  Hence  I  am  perfe&ly  convin¬ 
ced,  that  the  circumftance  which  authors  have  record¬ 
ed,  of  the  female  hemp  having  produced  feeds,  although 
deprived  of  the  male,  could  only  have  happened  by 
means  of  pollen  brought  by  the  wind  from  fome  di- 
ftant  place.  No  experiment  can  be  more  eafily  per¬ 
formed  than  the  above  ;  none  more  fatisfa&ory  in  de- 
monftrating  the  generation  of  plants. 

“  The  clucia  tenella  was  in  like  manner  kept  growing 
in  my  window  through  the  months  of  June  and  July. 
The  male  plant  was  in  one  pot,  the  female  in  another. 
The  latter  abounded  with  fruit,  not  one  of  its  flowers 
proving  abortive.  I  removed  the  two  pots  into  differ¬ 
ent  window's  of  the  fame  apartment  :  ftill  all  the  fe¬ 
male  flowers  continued  to  become  fruitful.  At  length 
I  took  away  the  male  entirely,  leaving  the  female  alone, 
and  cutting  off  all  the  flowers  which  it  had  already- 
borne.  Every  day  new  ones  appeared  from  the  axilla 
of  every  leaf;  each  remained  eight  or  ten  days;  after 
which  their  footftalks  turning  yellow,  they  fell  barren 
to  the  ground.  A  botanical  friend,  who  had  amufed 
himfelf  with  obferving  this  phenomenon  with  me,  per- 
fuaded  me  to  bring  from  the  ftove  in  the  garden  a  Tin¬ 
gle  male  flower,  which  he  placed  over  one  of  the  fe¬ 
male  ones,  then  in  perfeftion,  tying  a  piece  of  red  filk 
round  its  piftillum.  The  next  day  the  male  flower 
was  taken  away,  and  this  Angle  feed-bud  remained  and 
bore  fruit.  Afterwards  I  took  another  male  flower 
out  of  the  fame  ftove,  and  with  a  pair  of  {lender  for¬ 
ceps  pinched  off  one  of  its  antherae,  which  I  after¬ 
wards  gently  fcratched  with  a  feather,  fo  that  a  verv 
fmall  portion  of  its  pollen  was  difcharged  upon  one  of 
the  three  ftigmata  of  a  female  flower,  the  other  two 
ftigmata  being  covered  with  paper.  This  fruit  likewife 
attained  its  due  fize  ;  and  on  being  cut  tranfverfely, 
exhibited  one  cell  filled  with  large  feed,  and  the  other 
two  empty.  The  reft  of  the  flowers,  being  unimpreg¬ 
nated,  faded  and  fell  off.  This  experiment  may  be  per¬ 
formed  with  as  little  trouble  as  the  former. 

6i  The  datifea  cannabina  came  up  in  my  garden  from 
feed  ten  years  ago,  and  has  every  year  been  plentifully 
increafed  by  means  of  its  perennial  root.  Flowers  in 
*1  gre«t 
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great  number  have  been  produced  by  it  y  but  being  all 
female,  they  proved  abortive.  Being  defirous  of  pro¬ 
curing  male  plants,  I  obtained  more  feeds  from  Paris* 
Some  more  plants  were  raifed  ;  but  thefe  like  wife,  to 
my  great  mortification,  all  proved  females,  and  bore 
flowers  but  no  fruit.  In  the  year  1757,  I  received 
another  parcel  of  feeds.  From  thefe  I  obtained  a  few 
male  plants,  which  flowered  in  1 75S.  Theie  were 
planted  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  females;  and  when 
their  flowers  were  juft  ready  to  emit  their  pollen,  hold¬ 
ing  a  paper  under  them,  I  gently  (hook  the  fpike  or 
panicle  with  my  finger,  till  the  paper  was  almoft  cover¬ 
ed  with  the  yellow  powder.  I  carried  this  to  the  fe¬ 
males,  which  were  flowering  in  another  part  of  the 
garden,  and  placed  it  over  them.  The  cold  nights  of 
the  year  in  which  this  experiment  was  made,  destroyed 
thefe  datifcas,  with  many  other  plants,  much  earlier 
than  ufual.  Neverthelefs,  when  I  examined  the  flowers 
of  thofe  plants  which  I  had  fprinkled  with  the  fertili¬ 
zing  powder,  I  found  the  feeds  of  their  due  magni¬ 
tude  ;  while  in  the  more  remote  datifcas,  which  had 
not  been  impregnated  with  pollen,  no  traces  of  feeds 
were  vifible. 

Several  fpecies  of  momordica ,  cultivated  with  us, 
like  other  Indian  vegetables,  in  clofe  ftoves,  have  fre¬ 
quently  borne  female  flowers  ;  which,  although  at  firft 
very  vigorous,  after  a  fhort  time  have  conftantly  faded 
and  turned  yellow,  without  perfecting  any  feed,  till  I 
inftrudted  the  gardener,  as  foon  as  he  obferved  a  female 
flower,  to  gather  a  male  one  and  place  it  above  the  fe¬ 
male.  By  this  contrivance  we  are  fo  certain  of  ob¬ 
taining  fruit,  that  we  dare  pledge  ourfelves  to  make 
any  female  flowers  fertile  that  fhall  be  fixed  orr. 

w  The  jatroplia  urens  has  flowered  every  year  in  my 
hot-houfe  ;  but  the  female  flowers  coming  before  the 
males,  in  a  week’s  time  dropped  their  petals,  and  faded 
before  the  latter  were  opened  ;  from  which  caufe  no 
fruit  has  been  produced,  but  the  germina  themfelves 
have  fallen  off.  We  have  therefore  never  had  any  fruit 
of  the  jatropha  till  the  year  1752,  when  the  male 
flowers  were  in  vigour  on  a  tall  tree  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  females  began  to  appear  on  a  fmall  jatropha 
which  was  growing  in  a  garden  pot.  I  placed  this 
pot  under  the  other  tree,  by  which  means  the  female 
flowers  bore  feeds,  which  grew  on  being  fown.  I  have 
frequently  fince  amufed  myfelf  with  taking  the  male 
flowers  from  one  plant,  and  fcattering  them  over  the 
female  flowers  of  another,  and  have  always  found  the 
feeds  of  the  latter  impregnated  by  it. 

“  Two  years  ago  I  placed  a  piece  of  paper  under 
fome  of  thefe  male  flowers,  and  afterwards  folded  up 
the  pollen  which  had  fallen  upon  it,  preferving  it  fo 
folded  up,  if  I  remember  right,  four  or  fix  weeks,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  another  branch  of  the  fame  ja¬ 
tropha  was  in  flower.  I  then  took  the  pollen,  which  I 
had  fo  long  preferved  in  paper,  and  ft  re  wed  it  over 
three  female  flowers,  the  only  ones  at  that  time  ex¬ 
panded.  Thefe  three  females  proved  fruitful,  while 
‘all  the  reft  which  grew  in  the  fame  bunch  fell  off  abor¬ 
tive. 

“  The  interior  petals  of  the  ornithogalum ,  common¬ 
ly,  but  improperly,  called  canadertfe ,  cohere  fo  clofely 
together,  that  they  only  juft  admit  the  air  to  the  ger- 
men,  and  will  fcarcely  permit  the  pollen  of  another 
flower  to  pafs;  this  plant  produced  every  day  new 
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flowers  and  fruit,  the  fru&ification  never  failing  in  any 
inftance  ;  I  therefore,  with  the  utmoft  care,  extracted 
the  antherae  from  orre  of  the  flowers  with  a  hooked 
needle ;  and,  as  I  hoped,  this  Angle  flower  proved  bar¬ 
ren.  This  experiment  was  repeated  about  a  week  af¬ 
ter  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 

“  I  removed  all  the  antherae  out  of  a  flower  of  che- 
lidonium  corniculatum  (fcarlet  horned  poppy),  whieh 
was  growing  in  a  remote  part  of  the  garden,  upon  the 
firft  opening  of  its  petals,  and  ftripped  off  all  the  reft 
of  the  flowers  ;  another  day  I  treated  another  flower 
of  the  fame  plant  in  a  fimilar  manner,  but  fprinkled 
the  pillillum  of  this  with  the  pollen  borrowed  from  an¬ 
other  plant  of  the  fame  fpecies;  the  refult  was,  that 
the  firft  flower  produced  no  fruit,  but  the  fecond  af¬ 
forded  very  perfect  feed.  My  defign  in  this  experi¬ 
ment  was  to  prove,  that  the  mere  removal  of  the  an- 
therae  from  a  flower  i*  not  in  itfelf  fufficient  to  render 
the  germen  abortive. 

u  Having  the  nicotiana  fruticofa  growing  in  a  gar¬ 
den-pot,  and  producing  plenty  of  flowers  and  feed,  I 
extra&ed  the  antherae  from  a  newly-expanded  flower 
before  they  had  burft,  at  the  fame  time  cutting  away 
all  the  other  flowers^  this  germen  produced  no  fruit; 
nor  did  it  even  fwell. 

“  I  removed  an  urn,  in  which  the  afphodelas  fjlulo - 
fus  was  growing,  to  one  corner  of  the  garden,  and  from 
one  of  the  flowers  which  had  lately  opened  I  extracted 
its  antherse  ;  this  caufed  the  impregnation  to  fail*  An¬ 
other  day  I  treated  another  flower  in  the  fame  manner: 
but  bringing  a  flower  from  a  plant  in  a  different  part 
of  the  garden,  with  which  I  fprinkled  the  pillillum  of 
the  mutilated  one,  its  germen  became  by  that  means 
fruitful. 

“  Ixm  cliinenjis ,  flowering  in  my  ftove,  the  windows 
of  which  were  fhut,  all  its  flowers  proved  abortive.  I 
therefore  took  fome  of  its  antherse  in  a  pair  of  pincers, 
and  with  them  fprinkled  the  ftigmata  of  two  flowers, 
and  the  next  day  one  ftigma  only  of  a  third  flower ; 
the  feed-buds  of  thefe  flowers  remained,  grew  to  a  large 
fize  and  bore  feed  m7  the  fruit  of  the  third,  however, 
contained  ripe  feed  only  in  one  of  its  cells. 

To  relate  more  experiments  would  only  be  to.  fa¬ 
tigue  the  reader  unneeeffarily.  All  nature  proclaims 
the  truth  I  have  endeavoured  to  inculcate,  and  every 
flower  bears  witnefs  to  it.  Any  perfon  may  make  the 
experiment  for  himfelf,  with  any  plant  he  pleafes,  only 
taking  care  to  place  the  pot  in  which  it  is  growing  in 
the  window  of  a  room  fufficiently  out  of  the  reach  cf 
other  flowers  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  promife  him  that 
he  will  obtain  no  perfeft  fruit,  unlefs  the  pollen  has 
accefs  to  the  piftillura.” 

Seft.  V.  Of  the  Natural  Method  of  Glajfifi cation* 

Besides  all  the  above-mentioned  methods  of  clafirng 
and  diftributing  plants  into  their  different  orders,  ge¬ 
nera,  &c.  which  are  deduced  from  the  fru&ification, 
and  are  therefore  called  artificial ,  Linnaeus  and  moft 
other  botanifts  are  of  opinion,  that  there  is  a  natural 
method,  or  nature’s  fyftem,Svhich  we  ftiould  diligently 
endeavour  to  find  out.  That  this  fyftem,  fay  they,  is 
no  chimera,  as  fome  imagine,  will  appear  particularly 
from  hence,  that  all  plants,  of  what  order  foever,  (how 
an  affinity  to  fome  others  5  and  thus,,  as  formerly  oh- 
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ferved,  not  only  the  virtues  of  a  great  number  of  fpe- 
cies  may  be  afeertained,  but  we  may  know  with  cer¬ 
tainty  how  to  find  a  proper  fuccedaneum  for  plants 
which  cannot  eafily  be  had. — Linnaeus  divides  vegeta¬ 
bles  into  the  58  natural  methods  following. 

r.  Palmce .  Thefe  are  perennial,  and  moftly  of  the 
fhrub  and  tree  kind.  The  (tem  is  in  height  from  2  to 
100  feet  and  upwards.  The  roots  form  a  mafs  of  fi¬ 
bres  which  are  commonly  Ample  and  without  any  ra¬ 
mifications.  The  Item  is  generally  fimple,  without 
branches,  cylindrical,  and  compofed  of  ftrong  longitu¬ 
dinal  fibres.  The  leaves,  which  are  a  compofltion  of 
a  leaf  and  a  branch,  by  Linnaeus  called  frondes ,  are 
of  different  foTms  5  being  fometimes  fliaped  like  an  um¬ 
brella  or  fan  ;  fometimes  finglv  or  doubly  winged; 
the  fmall  or  partial  leaves,  which  are  often  three  feet 
in  length,  being  arranged  alternately.  The  branches, 
or  principal  leaves,  are  fix,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  feet 
long;  the  length  varying  according  to  the  age  and 
fize  of  the  plant.  They  are  covered  at  firil  with  a 
thick  brown  dull,  like  thofe  of  the  ferns.  The  bafe  of 
the  leaves  frequently  embraces  the  greater  part  of  the 

Iftem.  The  flowers  are  male  and  female  upon  the  fame 
or  different  roots.  The  flowers  are  all  difpofed  in  a 
panicle  or  diffufed  fpike,  except  in  the  hydrocharis, 
ilratiotes,  and  vallifneria  ;  in  which  they  proceed  fingly 
from  the  wings  or  angles  of  the  leaves.  The  common 
calyx,  in  this  order,  is  that  termed  fpatJia  or  Jheath , 
and  has  either  one  or  two  valves.  The  fpadix,  or  head 
of  flowers  protruded  from  the  (heath,  is  generally 
branched.  Each  flower  is  generally  furniflied  with  a 
penan thium  or  proper  flower-cup,  confiding  of  three 
leaves  or  divifions  that  are  fmall  and  permanent.  The 
petals  are  three  in  number,  of  a  fubftance  like  leather, 
and  permanent  like  the  leaves  of  the  calyx.  The  (la¬ 
mina  are  from  2  to  20  and  upwards,  cohering  (lightly 
at  their  bafe.  The  feed-buds  are  from  one  to  three  in 
number,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  flower,  and  fup- 
porting  a  like  number  of  flyles,  which  are  very  fhort. 
The  feed-veflel  is  generally  a  pulpy  fruit  of  the  ber¬ 
ry  or  cherry  kind,  containing  one  cell  filled  with  fi¬ 
brous  flefh,  and  covered  with  a  fkin  which  is  of  a 
fubflance  like  leather.  The  feeds  are  in  number  from 
one  to  three  in  each  pulpy  fruit,  of  a  hard  bony 
fubflance,  round  or  oval,  and  attached  by  their  bafe 
to  the  bottom  of  the  fruit. — Thefe  plants,  particu¬ 
larly  the  feeds,  are  aflringent,  and  of  efficacy  in  dy- 
fenteries. 

2.  Piperitce,  Thefe  plants  are  moflly  herbaceous 
and  perennial.  The  (talks  of  pothos  creep  along  rocks 
and  trees,  into  which  they  flrike  root  at  certain  di- 
flances.  The  greatefl  height  which  any  of  them  is 
known  to  attain  is  15  feet  ;  the  greater  part  do  not 
exceed  three  or  four.  The  flefhy  roots  of  many  of 
thefe  plants  are  extremely  acrid  when  freffi.  They 
lofe  this  pungent  quality,  however,  by  being  dried, 
and  become  of  a  foapy  nature.  The  fmell  of  many 
of  them  is  extremely  fetid,  frequently  refembling  that 
of  human  excrements.  The  flowers,  however,  of  an 
Ethiopian  dranunculus  or  arum,  and  the  cover  in  which 
they  are  involved,  are  faid  to  emit  a  very  fragrant 
odour.  With  regard  to  their  virtues,  thefe  plants  are 
commonly  aflringent. 

3.  Calamarice .  In  this  clafs  the  bafe  of  the  leaf, 
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which  embraces  the  flalk  like  a  glove,  has  no  longitu¬ 
dinal  aperture,  but  is  perfectly  entire.  The  flalk  is  ge¬ 
nerally  triangular,  and  without  knots  or  joints.  The 
roots  of  fome  are  long  and  knotty  ;  in  others  they  are 
compofed  of  flefhy  fibres  which  pierce  deep  into  the 
ground  ;  and  in  others,  of  a  bulb.  The  flowers  are 
either  hermaphrodite,  or  male  and  female  upon  the  fame 
root.  The  mode  of  inflorefcence  in  this  order  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  fpike  ;  fometimes  a  capitulum  or  head.  The 
calyx  is  either  a  gluma  or  an  amentum.  The  corolla 
is  wanting.  The  filaments  of  the  (lamina  are  three 
in  number,  fhort,  (lender  like  a  hair,  and  fometimes 
briflly.  The  anther®  are  generally  long,  (lender,  and 
ere£l.  The  feed-bud  is  very  fmall,  blunt,  and  fome¬ 
times  three-cornered.  The  ilyle  is  thread-fhaped,  and 
of  the  length  of  the  fcaly  calyx.  The  fligmata  are  ge¬ 
nerally  three  in  number;  (lender,  hairy,  and  fometimes 
permanent.  The  virtues,  ufes,  and  (enfible  qualities, 
of  this  order  of  plants  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
following. 

4.  Gramina,  Mod  of  thefe  plants  are  annual  or  pe¬ 
rennial  herbs  ;  fome  of  them  creep  upon  the  ground, 
pthers  are  ereft.  The  roots,  in  the  greatefl  number, 
are  creeping,  and  emit  fibres  from  each  knot  or  joint  ; 
in  others  they  are  (imply  branching  and  fibrous.  The 
flems  and  branches  are  round.  The  leaves  are  fimple, 
alternate,  entire,  very  long,  and  commonly  narrow. 
They  form  below  a  fort  of  (heath,  which  embraces  or 
furrounds  the  flem,  and  is  generally  cleft  or  divided  on 
one  fide  through  its  whole  length.  The  flowers  are 
either  hermaphrodite,  male  and  female  on  the  fame 
root,  or  hermaphrodite  ahd  male  on  the  fame  root. 
They  proceed  either  fingly  from  the  (heath  of  the 
leaves,  or  are  formed  into  a  panicle  or  loofe  fpike. 
The  calyx  and  corolla  in  this  order  are  not  fufficiently 
afeertained  ;  in  fome  a  Tingle  fcale  or  hufk,  in  others 
two,  fupply  the  place  of  both  covers ;  fome  grades 
have  four  hufky  feales,  two  of  which  ferve  for  the  ca¬ 
lyx,  and  the  other  two  for  the  corolla  ;  fome  have 
five  ;  others  fix,  four  of  which  conflitute  the  calyx, 
and  the  other  two  are  termed  improperly  enough  the 
hufky  petals .  The  corolla  is  fometimes  compofed  of 
one  petal  with  two  divifions  ;  and  in  general  the  hulks 
of  the  calyx  are  always  placed  oppofite  to  thofe  of  the 
corolla.  The  (lamina  are  generally  three  in  number, 
and  placed  irregularly  with  regard  to  the  fituation  of 
the  calyx  and  corolla.  The  anther®  are  long,  fur- 
niffied  with  two  cells,  and  (lightly  attached  to  the  fi¬ 
laments.  The  feed-bud  is  placed  upon  the  fame  re¬ 
ceptacle  as  the  calyx,  corolla,  and  (lamina.  The  (lyle 
is  generally  double,  and  crowned  with  a  hairy  (ligma 
or  fummit.  The  feed-veflel  is  wanting.  The  feeds  are 
Angle,  oval,  and  attached  below  to  the  bottom  of  the 
flower. — The  roots  of  the  grafles  are  opening  ;  fuch  as 
have  an  aromatic  fmell  are  (lomachic  ;  their  feeds  are 
mealy,  mucilaginous,  and  nouriffiing.  All  the  parts 
of  thefe  plants  are  wholefome. 

5.  Tripetaloidece  (from  tresy  three  ;  and  -pH alum ,  a 
petal).  Thefe  plants  have  no  very  (Iriking  charaflers, 
and  are  nearly  allied  to  the  grafles.  All  the  genera  of 
this  order  have  not  the  circumfiance  exprefled  in  the 
title. 

6.  Enfater.  This  order,  which  is  very  nearly  allied 
to  the  grafles  and  liliaceous  plants,  furnifhes  a  very 
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beautiful  collediion  of  perennial  herbs,  which  are  of 
different  heights,  from  one  inch  to  15  feet.  The  roots 
are  tuberous  or  flefhy,  and  garnifhed  with  fibres;  the 
(talks  are  fimple,  and  commonly  flat  or  compreffed  on 
the  fides.  The  leaves  are  fimple,  alternate,  entire, 
fword-fhaped,  and,  like  the  liliaceous  plants,  torm  at 
their  origin  a  (heath  or  glove,  which  in  the  greateft 
number  is  cleft  or  divided  through  the  whole  length, 
except  at  the  bafe,  where  it  is  entire,  and  embraces  the 
(talk  like  a  ring.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  and 
generally  proceed  from  the  fummit  of  the  ftalks  either 
fingly,  in  an  umbel,  a  fpike,  or  in  a  panicle.  In  pon- 
tederia  they  proceed  from  the  wings  or  angles  of  the 
leaves  either  fingly  or  in  an  umbel.  Mod  of  thefe 
plants  want  the  perianthium  or  flower-cup  $  the  flowers 
burft  from  a  common  cover  or  (heath,  termed  by  Lin¬ 
naeus  fpnthct ,  which  in  this  order  is  frequently  perma¬ 
nent.  The  petals  are  in  number  from  one  to  fix.  The 
(lamina  are  generally  three.  The  feed-bud  is  placed 
fometimes  above  the  flower,  fometimes  below  it.  The 
fly le  is  generally  (ingle,  and  crowned  with  a  triple 
(ligma.  The  feed-veffel  is  a  dry  capfule,  generally  of 
an  oblong  fhape,  and  opens  at  three  valves,  difeover- 
ing  the  fame  number  of  cells,  each  inclofing  a  quanti¬ 
ty  of  roundilh  feeds. — Thefe  plants  refemble  the  lilia¬ 
ceous  in  their  powers  and  fenfible  qualities  :  very  few 
of  them,  however,  are  ufed  in  medicine. 

7.  Orchidece .  The  roots  of  many  of  thefe  plants  are 
compofed  of  one  or  more  flefhy  tubercles  or  knobs,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Hem,  and  fending  forth 
fibres  from  the  top.  Thofe  of  orchis  bear  an  obvious 
refemblance  to  the  ferotum'in  animals:  from  which 
eircumffance  the  genus  has  derived  its  name.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  moderate  fize,  inferibed  with  a  number 
of  longitudinal  nerves  or  ribs,  and  without  any  foot- 
(lalk.  At  their  origin  they  form  round  the  (talk  a 
kind  of  (heath,  which  is  long,  entire,  cylindrical,  but 
not  furniflied,  like  the  graffes  and  fome  other  plants, 
with  a  crown  at  top.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite, 
and  placed  at  the  fummit  of  the  (talk  either  in  a  fpike 
or  in  a  panicle.  The  calyx  is  that  fort  termed  by  Lin¬ 
naeus  a  fpatha  or  Jheath ,  that  burfting  open  protrudes 
a  head  or  clufter  of  flowers,  termed  the  fpadix ,  which 
have  no  perianthium  or  flower-cup.  The  petals  are- 
five  in  number,  and  very  irregular.  The  nedtarium  in 
this  order  is  remarkably  confpicuous  ;  yet  fo  different 
in  the  different  genera,  that  Linnaeus  has  employed  it 
for  his  principal  character  or  mark  of  diftindtion,  in- 
(lead  of  the  root,  which  had  chiefly  engaged  the  at¬ 
tention  of  former  botanifts.  It  has  the  appearance  of 
a  fixth  petal.  The  filaments  are  always  two  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  placed  upon  the  piftillum  or  female  organ. 
The  antherae  are  eredl,  and  generally  covered  by  the 
upper  lip  of  the  nedtarium.  The  feed-bud  is  either 
oblong  or  pillar-fhaped,  twifled  like  a  ferew,  and  uni- 
verfally  placed  below  the  receptacle  of  the  flower. '  The 
flyle  is  Angle,  very  (hort,  and  forms  one  fubftance  with 
the  inner  margin  of  the  nedtarium.  The  feed-veffel  is 
generally  a  capfule  with  one  cavity  or  cell,  and  three 
valves  or  openings,  which  are  keel-fhaped,  and  open 
on  the  angular  fides,  being  jointed  both  at  the  bottom 
and  top.  The  feeds  are  numerous  ^  very  fmall,  like 
faw-duft  ;  and  attached,  without  foot-ftalks,  to  a  (len¬ 
der  receptacle  or  rib^  which  extends  itfelf  length  wife 
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in  the  middle  of  each  inclofure  or  valve.  The  plants 
of  this  order  are  reckoned  ftrong  aphrodifiacs. 

8.  Scitaminece .  This  clafs  confiffs  of  beautiful  exo¬ 
tic  plants,  all  natives  of  very  warm  countries.  Some 
of  them  furnifh  exquifite  fruits ;  but  though  the  plants 
rife  very  high,  they  are  perennial  only  by  their  roots. 

Thofe  which  have  only  one  filament,  have  in  all  their 
parts  an  aromatic  odour,  and  an  acrid  or  poignant  tafle  $ 
qualities,  however,  poffeffed  in  a  much  greater  degree 
by  the  roots,  which  are  hot  and  refinous. 

9.  Spathacece ,  fo  called  becaufe  their  flowers  are  pro¬ 
truded  from  a  fpatha  or  (heath.  They  are  nearly  al¬ 
lied  in  habit  and  ftrudture  to  the  liliaceous  plants, 
from  which  they  are  chiefly  diftinguilhed  by  the  fpatha 
out  of  which  their  flowers  are  protruded. 

10.  Coronarice .  Thefe  plants  are  herbaceous,  per¬ 
ennial,  and  from  one  inch  to  15  feet  high.  The  roots 
are  either  bulbous,  fibrous,  or  compofed  of  fmall  fle(hy 
knots,  which  are  jointed  at  top.  The  bulbs  cither  con- 
fift  of  feales  laid  over  each  other  like  tiles,  or  are  folid. 

The  ftem  of  the  liliaceous  bulbous  plants  is  properly 
wanting  \  what  fupplies  its  place  being  nothing  elfe 
than  the  bafe  of  the  leaves,  which,  wrapping  or  enfold¬ 
ing  each  other,  form  at  bottom  a  roundilh  flefhy  bulb 
hitherto  diftinguilhed,  though  perhaps  improperly,  by 
the  name  of  root .  In  the  others  the  ftem  is  fimple, 
that  is,  has  few  branches,  and  is  either  furnifhed  with 
leaves,  or  rifes  naked.  The  branches  are  alternate  and 
cylindrical.  The  leaves  are  fimple,  alternate,  and  en¬ 
tire.  Thofe  next  the  root,  termed  radical  leaves ,  ge¬ 
nerally  form  at  their  origin  a  (heath,  which  in  a  great 
number  is  entire,  that  is,  goes  all  round  \  whilft  in 
others,  it  is  cleft  or  divided  longitudinally  on  one  fide. 

The  flowers  are  univerfally  hermaphrodite,  except  in 
white  hellebore,  which  has  both  male  and  hermaphrodite 
flowers  mixed  together  on  the  fame  root.  The  flowers 
are  fometimes  Angle,  and  terminate  the  ftem  *,  fometimes 
they  form  an  umbel,  fometimes  a  fpike,  and  fometimes 
a  panicle.  The  calyx  or  flower-cup,  in  this  order,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Linnceus,  is  generally  wanting.  In  llridl 
propriety,  however,  the  Angle  cover  that  is  prefent  in 
moft  of  thefe  plants,  though  beautifully  coloured,  ought 
to  be  denominated  a  calyx  ;  as  its  divifions,  generally  fix 
in  number,  art  placed  oppofite  to  the  ftamina.  The 
petals,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  the  coloured  leaves 
of  the  flower,  are  in  number  from  one  to  fix.  Plants 
which  have  a  Angle  petal,  have  the  limb  or  upper  part 
fplit  into  fix  divifions  or  fegments.  The  petals  in  fome 
fpecies  are  rolled  or  tuined  back.  The  nedtarium  is 
various  *,  in  the  lily  it  is  a  longitudinal  line  which  runs 
through  each  petal,  and  reaches  from /the  bafe  to  the 
middle.  In  crown  imperial,  it  is  a  fmall  hollow  or 
pore,  formed  at  the  bafe.  of  each  petal ;  in  afphodel  it 
confifts  of  fix  very  fmall  valves,  which,  approaching, 
form  a  globe,  and  are  inferted  into  the  bafe  of  the  pe¬ 
tal  \  in  hyacinth,  it  is  compofed  of  three  melliferous 
pores,  fituated  on  the  top  of  the  feed-bud.  In  pine¬ 
apple,  it  is  a  fmall  fealt  lying  within  the  fubftance 
of  each  petal  above  the  bafe  ;  and  in  albuca,  or  baftard 
ftar  of  Bethlehem,  it  confifts  of  two  (harp-pointed  bodies 
proceeding  from  the  furrows  of  the  feed-bud,  and  co¬ 
vered  by  the  broader  bafe  of  the  three  fertile  filaments. 

In  fome  fpecies  of  lily  the  nedtarium  is  hairy  5  in  o- 
thers  it  is  naked.  The  ftamina  are  fix  in  number  \ 
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ere£t,  and  inferted  into  the  common  receptacle,  if  the 
flower  confifls  of  many 'petals;  into  the  tube,  or  divi- 
fions  of  the  corolla,  if  it  confifls  of  one.  The  antherae 
are  long,  commonly  divided  below,  and  flightly  attach¬ 
ed  by  their  Tides  to  the  filaments  on  which  they  turn  like 
a  vane  or  the  needle  of  a  compafs.  The  feed-bud  is 
Tingle,  and  placed  either  within  the  flower-cup  or  be¬ 
low  it.  The  flyle  is  Angle,  thread-fliaped,  and  gene¬ 
rally  of  the  length  of  the  petals.  The  ftigma  is  gene¬ 
rally  Tingle,  of  a  conic  form,  and  fhaggy  or  hairy  at  the 
extremity.  The  feed-veffel  is  generally  a  capfule,  di¬ 
vided  externally  into  three  valves,  internally  into  three 
cells. — With  refpeft  to  the  powers  of  the  plants  of  this 
order,  it  may  be.  affirmed  in  general,  that  fuch  as  have 
little  tafle  or  fmell,  as  the  roots  of  tulip,  and  flar  of 
Bethlehem,  are  perfe£!ly  innocent ;  whilfl  thofe  which 
have  a  heavy  naufeous  fmell,  as  Tquill,  hyacinth,  crown 
imperial,  and  fpider-wort,  are  at  leaf!  fufpicious,  and 
frequently  prove  noxious. 

11.  Sarmentojce ,  (from  farmentum ,  a  long  (hoot, 
like  that  of  a  vine.)  This  order  confifls  of  plants 
which  have  climbing  flems  and  branches,  that,  like  the 
vine,  attach  themfelves  to  the  bodies  in  their  neigh¬ 
bourhood  for  the  purpofe  of  fupport.  Thefe  plants  are 
far  from  being  a  true  natural  affemblage  ;  in  fa£t  they 
fcarce  agree  in  a  Angle  circum fiance,  except  that  ex- 
preffed  in  the  title,  which  is  far  from  being  peculiar  to 
this  order. 

12.  Ho/eracecr.  This  order  conAfls  of  plants  which 
are  ufed  for  the  table,  and  enter  into  the  oeconomy  of 
domeflic  affairs ;  it  contains  trees,  fhrubs,  perennial 
and  annual  herbs.  Some  of  the  woody  vegetables  retain 
their  green  leaves  during  the  winter.  The  roots  are 
very  long,  and  frequently  fpindle-fhaped  ;  from  the 
knots  on  the  flems  and  branches  of  fuch  plants  as  creep 
on  the  ground,  or  float  on  the  water,  proceed  Abrous 
and  branching  roots.  The  flems  and  young  branches 
are  cylindric  ;  and  in  the  greatefl  part  of  the  aquatic 
plants  of  this  order,  the  flalks  are  hollow  within.  The 
buds  are  of  a  conic  form,  and  naked  ;  that  is,  not  ac¬ 
companied  with  fcales.  The  leaves  are  generally  Ample, 
entire,  alternate,  and  attached  to  the  branches  by  a 
cylindric  foot-flalk,  which  is  fometimes  very  long,  but 
commonly  very  (hort.  Some  plants  of  this  kind  have 
two  flipulae  or  fcales  which  are  attached  to  the  branches 
near  the  origin  of  the  foot-flalk  of  each  leaf.  In  many 
others,  inllead  of  flipulae,  each  leaf  bears  on  its  foot- 
flalk  a  membranaceous  fheath,  which  is  cylindric,  fre¬ 
quently  fringed  on  the  margin,  and  pierced  or  pene¬ 
trated  by  the  flem.  The  flowers  are  either  hermaphro¬ 
dite  ;  male  and  female  upon  the  fame  root  ;  male  and 
female  upon  different  roots ;  hermaphrodite  and  male 
on  the  fame  root  ;  hermaphrodite  and  fe  male  on  the 
fame  root ;  or  hermaphrodite  and  male  on  different 
roots. 

13.  Succulentce .  This  order  conAfls  of  flat,  flefhy, 
and  juicy  plants,  mnfl  of  them  evergreens.  They  are 
aflringent,  refrefhing,  and  very  wholefome. 

14.  Gruinales  (from  a  crane).  Thefe  confifl  of 
geranium ,  vulgarly  called  cranes-biJ /,  and  a  few  other 
genera  which  Linnaeus  conflders  as  allied  to  it  in  their 
liabit  and  external  flrudlure.  The  order  furnifhes  both 
herbaceous  and  woody  plants.  The  roots  are  fometimes 
Abrous,  fometimes  tuberous.  In  fome  fpecies  of  wood- 
ford  they  are  jointed.  The  flems  are  cylindric;  the 
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young  branches,  in  fome,  nearly  fquare.  The  buds  are 
of  a  conic  form,  and  covered  with  fcales..  The  leaves 
are  either  Ample  or  compound.  The  flowers  are  her¬ 
maphrodite  ;  they  proceed  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
either  fingly  or  in  cluflers.  The  calyx  or  flower-cup 
conAfls  of  Ave  diflindl  leaves,  or  of  one  leaf  divided  al- 
mofl  to  the  bottom  into  Ave  parts.  It  generally  ac¬ 
companies  the  feed-bud  to  its  maturity.  The  petals 
are  Ave  in  number,  fpreading,  and  frequently  funnel- 
fhaped.  The  flamina  are  generally  ten  in  number, 
awl-fhaped,  erc6l,  and  of  the  length  of  the  petals.  The 
flamina  are  generally  oblong  ;  and  frequently  attached 
to  the  Alaments  by  the  middle,  fo  as  to  lie,  and  fome¬ 
times  to  veer  about,  upon  them.  The  feed-bud  is  ei¬ 
ther  oblong  or  Ave-cornered.  The  number  of  flyles  is 
either  one  or  Ave.  In  tribulus ,  the  flyle  is  wanting. 

The  feed-veffel  is  generally  a  Ave-cornered  capfule, 
with  one,  three,  Ave,  or  ten  cells.  The  feeds  are  ge¬ 
nerally  equal  in  number  to  the  internal  diviAons  or  the 
cells  of  the  feed-veffel ;  one  feed  being  placed  in  each 
cell. 

14.  Inundate e.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  aqua¬ 
tic,  of  low  flature,  herbaceous,  and  moflly  perennial. 

The  roots  are  Abrous.  The  flem  is  generally  wanting. 

In  its  place  is  an  affemblage  of  leaves,  which  wrap¬ 
ping  or  enfolding  each  other  mutually  form  a  fheath  ; 
and  from  the  middle  of  this  fheath  is  produced  the  foot- 
flalk  of  the  flower.  The  leaves  are  fometimes  alternate, 
fometimes  placed  in  whirls  round  the  Item.  In  a  great 
many  genera  the  foot  flalk  is  extended  at  its  origin  into 
a  membranaceous  fubftance,  which  forms  a  fheath  that 
is  cleft  through  the  whole  length,  on  the  Ade  oppoAte 
to  the  leaf.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  or  male 
and  female  on  the  fame  root.  The  flower-cup  is  either 
wanting,  or  conAfls  of  three,  four,  or  Ave  diviAons  or 
leaves,  which  accompany  the  feed-bud  to  its  maturity. 

The  petals  are  generally  wanting.  The  flamina  are 
in  number  from  1  to  16  and  upwards.  The  Alaments 
in  fome  genera  are  fo  fhort,  that  they  feem  wanting. 

The  antherae  are  fhort,  and  generally  marked  with  four 
longitudinal  furrows.  The  feed-buds  are  in  number 
from  one  to  four,  the  flyle  is  frequently  wanting.  The 
feed  veffel  is  univerfally  wanting,  except  in  elatine, 
which  has  a  dry  capfule,  with  four  external  openings, 
and  the  fame  number  of  cells.  The  feeds  are  generally 
four  in  number. 

1 6.  Calyciflorce,  (from  calyx  the  flower-cup,  and  Jios 
the  flower),  conflfling  of  fuch  plants  as  have  the  flami¬ 
na  (the  flower)  inferted  into  the  calyx.  All  the  plants 
of  this  order  are  of  the  fhrub  and  tree  kind.  Some  of 
them  rife  to  the  height  of  12  or  14  feet  ;  others  not 
above  t  wo  or  three.  The  roots  are  branching,  fibrous, 
and  woody.  The  flems  are  cylindric.  The  branches, 
when  young,  are  cornered  ;  the  bud?  of  a  conic  form, 
and  without  fcales.  The  leaves  are  fimple,  alternate, 
and  attached  to  the  branches  by  a  very  fhort  foot-flalk.  / 

The  flowers  are  either  male  or  female  upon  diflin£l 
roots,  or  hermaphrodite  and  male  on  the  fame  root.. 

The  calyx  is  a  perianthium  compoled  of  one  leaf,  di¬ 
vided  into  two,  three,  or  four  fegments.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  placed  upon  the  germen  or  feed-bud,  which 
accompanies  it  to  maturity.  The  corolla  is  dniverfally 
wanting,  except  in  tropins ,  the  male  plants  of  which, 
according  to  Linnaeus,  have  four  obtufe  and  fpreading 
petals.  The  flamina  are  generally  four  in  number, 
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'(lender  like  a  hair,  (hort,  placed  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
from  the  ftyle,  and  inferted  into  the  tube  of  the  calyx. 
The  piftillum  iscompofed  of  a  roundifh  germen,  crown¬ 
ed  with  the  calyx  3  a  Tingle  thread-lhaped  ftyle  $  and  a 
cylindric  ftigma.  The  feed-veffel  is  either  an  obtufe 
oval  fruit  of  the  cherry  kind,  or  a  globular  berry  with 
one  cell,  containing  a  roundifh  feed.  The  plants  of 
this  order  are  aftringent. 

1  7.  Calycanthemse ,  (from  calyx  the  flower-cup,  and 
avQog  the  Jlowcr)  3  confifting  of  plants,  which,  among 
other  characters,  have  the  corolla  and  ftamina  inferted 
in  the  calyx.  This  order  furnifties  trees,  fhrubs,  and 
annual,  biennial,  and  perennial  herb3.  The  herbaceous 
annuals  are  by  much  the  mofl  numerous.  The  roots  are 
branching  and  fibrous  ;  the  Items  and  branches  cylin¬ 
dric,  fquare,  or  four-cornered  while  young.  The  buds 
are  of  a  conic  form,  and  without  fcales.  The  leaves  are 
generally  either  alternate,  fimple,  and  attached  to  the 
branches  by  a  fliort  foot-flalk,  or  oppofite  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  item  3  and,  in  Tome,  alternate  towards  the 
top.  They  are  univerfally  feflile  3  that  is,  attached  to 
the  branches  without  any  foot-ftalk.  The  calyx  is  uni¬ 
verfally  a  perianthium,  and  generally  monophyllous,  or 
compofed  of  one  leaf.  The  corolla  coniifts  of  four,  five, 
and  fix  petals,  which  are  attached  to  the  tube  of  the 
calyx,  and  are  fometimes  placed  alternate,  fometimes 
oppofite  to  the  divifions  of  the  limb*  The  ftamina, 
which  are  in  number  from  4  to  20  and  upwards,  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  tube  of  the  calyx  either  on  its  margin  or 
lower  down.  When  the  number  of  (lamina  is  double 
the  divifions  of  the  calyx,  the  (lamina  which  (land  op¬ 
pofite  thefe  divifions  are  a  little  longer  than  the  reft. 
The  antherae  are  generally  of  a  hemifpherieal  figure  3 
frequently  cleft  or  (lit  below  3  and  by  that  aperture  at¬ 
tached  (lightly  to  the  filaments,  on  which  they  often 
veer  about  like  a  vane  or  needle.  They  are  furrounded 
longitudinally,  and  open  on  the  fides  into  two  loculi  or 
cells.  1  he  pollen,  or  male  dull,  confifts  of  a  number 
of  minute  particles,  of  an  oval  figure,  yellow  and  tranf- 
parent.  The  germen,  or  feed-bud,  is  placed  either  a- 
bove  or  under  the  receptacle  of  the  flower.  The  ftyle 
is  Tingle,  thread-fhaped,  and  of  the  length  of  the  (la¬ 
mina.  The  ftigma  is  generally  fingle  and  undivided. 
The  feed-veffel  is  a  capfule,  which  is  generally  divided 
internally  into  four  loculi  or  cells.  The  feeds  are  nu¬ 
merous,  minute,  and  frequently  three-cornered.  The 
plants  of  this  order  are  reckoned  aftringent. 

18.  Bicorncs ,  (from  bis  twice,  and  cornu  a  horn), 
plants  whofe  antherae  have  the  appearance  of  two  horns. 

1  his  appearance,  however,  is  not  very  confpicuous, 
unlefs  in  a  few  genera.  The  plants  of  this  order  are 
all  of  the  fhrub  and  tree  kind.  The  roots  are  branch¬ 
ing  and  fibrous.  The  ftems  and  branches  are  c\lin- 
dric  3  the  buds  conic,  fometimes  covered  with  fcales, 
and  fometimes  naked.  The  leaves  are  generally  alter¬ 
nate.  In  moll  plants  of  this  order  they  are  cither  feftile, 
or  fupported  by  a  very  (hort  foot-ftalk,  which  is  femi- 
cylindric,  and  flat  above.  The  flowers  are  univerfally 
hermaphrodite,  except  in  one  genus,  the  Indian  date- 
plum,  where  hermaphrodite  and  male  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  fame  fpecies  upon  diftinftN  roots.  They 
proceed  either  folilary,  or  in  a  corymbus,  from  the 
angles,  formed  by  the  leaves  and  branches  :  or  hang 
down  in  Tpikes  and  clufters  at  the  end  of  the  branches  3 
each  flower  having  a  fmall  fcale  or  floral  leaf  placed 
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under  it.  In  mod  plants  of  this  order  the  calyx  is 
placed  around  or  below  the  germen.  The  calyx  is  uni¬ 
verfally  a  perianthium,  and  generally  monophyllous  or 
of  one  piece,  deeply  divided  into  four  or  five  fegments, 
which  are  permanent,  that  is,  accompany  the  germen 
to  its  maturity.  The  fegments  are  often  acute,  and 
fometimes  coloured.  The  corolla  is  generally  monope- 
talous,  and  bell  or  funnel  (haped  ;  the  figure,  however, 
is  not  very  conftant,  even  in  plants  of  the  fame  genus. 

The  limb  or  upper  part  of  the  petal,  is  generally  di¬ 
vided  into  four  or  five  fegments,  which  are  fometimes 
rolled  back,  fometimes  bent  inwards*  The  limb  too  is 
fometimes  (lightly  cut,  fometimes  divided  almoft  to  the 
bottom.  The  tube,  or  lower  part  of  the  petal,  is  cy¬ 
lindric,  and  generally  of  the  fame  length  with  the  calyx. 

The  number  of  ftamina  is  from  4  to  20.  Thefe  are  ge¬ 
nerally  er eft,  and  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tube 
of  the  corolla.  The  antherae  are  bifid  or  forked  below, 
and,  being  (lightly  attached  to  the  filaments,  are  fre* 
quently  inverted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  exhibit  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  two  horns  at  top.  The  germen  or  feed- 
bud,  is  generally  roundifh,  and  feated  above  the  recep¬ 
tacle.  The  ftyle  is  fingle,  thread  ihaped,  of  the  fame 
length  with  the  corolla,  and  in  a  few  genera  permanent. 

The  feed-veflel  is  either  a  capfule  with  five  cells,  a 
roundifti  berry,  or  an  oblong  four-cornered  nut  with 
two  cells. — The  plants  of  this  order  are  aftringent. 

19.  Hefperidese ,  (from  the  Hefperides,  whofe  or¬ 
chards  are  faid  to  have  produced  golden  apples).  The 
plants  of  this  order  are  of  the  ftirub  and  tree  kind,  and 
moftly  evergreen.  The  bark  of  the  ftalks  is  (lender, 
and  comes  off  in  thin  plates.  The  leaves  are  general¬ 
ly  oppofite,  and  covered  with  fmall  tranfparent  points. 

In  fome,  the  leaves  are  placed  oppofite  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ftalks,  and  alternate  above.  The  buds  are  of  a 
conic  form,  the  flowers  generally  hermaphrodite  3  they 
proceed  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  either  fingly,  or 
in  clufters  like  ivy-berries.  The  calyx  is  placed  above 
the  feed -bud,  and  accompanies  it  to  it3  maturity.  The 
petals  are  three,  four,  or  five  in  number,  and  (land  upon 
the  brims  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  The  feed-bud  is 
large,  oblong,  and  placed  below  the  receptacle  of  the 
flower.  The  ftyle  is  fingle,  awl-fhaped,  of  the  length 
of  the  ftamina,  and  terminated  with  a  fingle  ftigma^ 

The  feed-veflel  in  fome  genera  is  a  berry  furniflied  with 
one  or  three  cells  3  a  capfule  with  four  cell3,  or  of  the 
nature  of  the  cherry,  containing  a  done.  The  feeds  are 
generally  numerous,  fmall  and  oblong.  The  leaves  and 
fruits  are  aftringent,  the  berries  efculent. 

20.  Rotacecc  (from  rota ,  a  wheel),  confiding  of  plants 
with  one  w heel -(h aped  petal  without  a  tube.  Thefe 
refemble  in  quality  thofe  of  the  order  of  Precise,  to 
which  they  are  in  all  refpefts  very  nearly  allied  3  but 
very  few  of  them  can  be  faid  in  drift  propriety  to  pof- 
fefs  the  charafter  fpecified  in  the  title. 

21.  Precise  (from  precius  early).  Thefe  confift  of 
primrofe,  an  early  flowering  plant,  and  fome  others 
which  agree  with  it  in  habit  and  flrufture,  though  not 
always  in  the  charafter  or  circumftance  expreffed  in  the 
title.  Thefe  plants,  which  poffefs  no  linking  uniform 
charafters,  are,  in  general,  innocent  in  their  quality  3 
yet  the  root  of  fow-bread  is  dangerous,  if  taken  inter¬ 
nally. 

22.  Caryophyllese .  All  the  plants  of  this  order  are  her¬ 
baceous,  and  moftly  annual.  Some  of  the  creeping 
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kinds  do  not  rife  above  an  inch,  and  the  tailed  exceed 
not  feven  or  eight  feet.  The  roots  are  branching, 
fibrous,  and  of  a  moderate  length.  The  Hems  are  cy¬ 
lindrical.  The  branches  proceed  from  the  wings  or 
angles  of  the  leaves,  and  are  generally  oppofite,  and 
as  it  were  jointed  at  each  knot.  In  fome  fpecies  of 
cer allium  the  branches  are  fquare.  The  leaves  are  ge- 
Rerally  placed  oppofite  in  pairs,  fo  as  to  refemble  a 
crofs ;  and  are  (lightly  united  at  the  bottom  by  their 
foot-ftalks,  which  form  a  fort  of  glove  round  the  Hem. 
The  hairs  are  fimple,  like  (ilk.  The  flowers  are  her¬ 
maphrodite  ;  but  fome  have  male  and  female  flowers 
upon  diftinft  roots.  They  either  (land  (ingle  on  their 
foot-flalks,  and  proceed  from  the  wings  or  angles  of 
the  leaves  and  branches,  or  are  difpofed  in  a  fpike, 
corymbus,  umbel,  or  panicle.  The  calyx  is  permanent, 
and  compofed  either  of  one  piece  with  five  indentments, 
or  of  four  or  five  diftin6t  leaves.  The  corolla  generally 
confifls  of  five  petals,  which  have  claws  of  the  length 
of  the  calyx  ;  and  a  fpreading  limb,  fometimes  entire, 
but  oftener  cleft  or  divided  into  two.  The  flamina  are 
in  number  from  3  to  15,  and  of  a  moderate  length. 

I  When  their  number  is  double  the  divifions  of  the  calyx, 

they  are  attached  alternately  to  the  claws  of  the  petals, 
thofe  fo  attached  being  ftiorter  than  the  reft  y  the  re¬ 
maining  flamina  are  inferted  into  the  common  recepta¬ 
cle,  and  (land  oppofite  to  the  fegments  of  the  calyx.  In 
fome  genera  of  this  order  the  number,  of  flamina  is  found 
to  vary,  even  in  the  different  flowers*  of  the  fame-plant. 
The  anthene  are  fhort,  hemifpherical,  marked  with 
four  longitudinal  furrows,  frequently  divided. or  cleft 
below,  moft  commonly  ere£l;  fometimes,  however,  irb- 
cumbent ,  that  is,  faftened  to,  the  filaments  by  the  (ides. 
The  pointal  is  compofed  of  a. (ingle  feed-bud,  which  is 
generally  roundifti,  fometimes  cornered.  The  ftyles 
are  thread-fhaped,  of-  the  length  of  the  flamina,  and 
crowned  with  a  fimple  ftigma,  which  is  (leek  or  fmooth 
externally,  and  (lightly  hollowed  or  vaulted  within. 
The  feed-ve(fel  is  a  dry  capfulevof  an  oval  form*,  of  the 
length  of  the  calyx,  and  confifls  of  one  or  three  cells. 
The  plants  of  this  order  are  innocent  in  their  quality  ; 
they  abound  in  a  watery  fort  of  phlegm,  and  have  bit¬ 
ter  feeds.  With  refpe£t  to  their  virtues,  they  are  rec¬ 
koned  aftringent,  attenuating,  and  deterfive. 

23.  Trihilatce  (from  tres  three,  and  hilum  an  ex¬ 
ternal  mark  on  the  feed)  ;  confiding  of  plants  with 
three  feeds,  which  are  marked  diftin&ly  with  an  exter¬ 
nal  cicatrix  or  fear,  where  they  are  faftened  within  to 
the  fruit. 

23.  Corydales  (from  a  helmet)  \  confiding  of 

plants  which  have  irregular  flowers,  fomewhat  refems 
bling  a  helmet  or  hood.  Thefe  plants  ate  moftly  her¬ 
baceous  and  perennial.  The  roots*  are  tuberous  or 
knobby.  The  Hems  are  generally  branching.  The 
leaves  are  alternate,  fometimes  fimple,  but  moft  com: 
monly  winged.  .  The  footftalk  of  the  leaves  is  ftrait 
or  narrow,  except,  in  epimedium,  where  it  is  large, 
and  has  a  membranous  edge  or  border.  The  flowers 
are  univerfally .  hermaphrodite.  They  proceed  either 
fingly  from  the  wings  and  angles  of  the  leaves,  or  are 
colle&ed  in  clufters  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  The 
calyx  confifls  of  two,  four,  five,  or  fix  leaves,  which  are 
frequently  coloured,  and  commonly  fall  off  immediately 
before,  or  very  foon  after,  the  expanfion  of  the  petals. 
The  corolla  is  generally  irregular  \  of  one,  or  many 


pieces  5  gaping  j  and  furniftied  with  a  ne£tarium,  which 
is  very  different  in  the  different  genera.  The  flamina 
are  in  number  from  two  to  fix,  and  of  a  proportionate 
length,  except  in  honey-flower,  which  has  two  ftiorter 
than  the  reft.  The  filaments  are  diftinft,  except  in 
two  genera,  fumitory  and  monnieriay  which  have  two. 
fets  of  firings  or  filaments  united  in  a  cylinder.  The 
antherae  are  univerfally  diftinft,  except  in  impatient, 
where  they  are  formed  into  a  cylinder  divided  at  the 
bafe.  The  feed-bud  is  generally  roundifti,  but  fome¬ 
times  angular  or  cornered.  The  ftyle  is  commonly 
Angle,  extremely  (hort,  (lender,  or  thread  (liaped,  and 
crowned  with  a  fimple  ftigma.  The  feed-veflel  is  ei¬ 
ther  a  hollow  blown-up  berry,  a  capfule  of  one  cell, 
a  longifti,  or  a  roundifti  pod.  The  feeds  are  generally 
numerous  and  round. 

25,  Putaminece(irom  put  amen ,.  a  (liell):  confiding 
of  a  few  genera  of  plants  allied  in  habit,  whofe  (le(hy 
feed-veffel  or  fruit  is  frequently  covered  with  a  hard 
woody  (liell.  Moft  of  thefe  plants  are  acrid  and  pe¬ 
netrating  ;  and  yield,  by  burning,  a  great  quantity  of 
fixed  alkali.  With  refpeft  to  their  virtues,  they  are. 
powerful  aperients.  The  Indians  pretend  that  the 
fruit  of  a  fpecies  of  caper-bufh,  which  they  call  baduccar 
extinguifties  the  flames  of.  love. 

26.  Multijil iquee,  (from  multus  many,  .and  filiqua  a 
pod)  ;  confiding  of  plauts  which  have  more  feed-vef- 
fels  than  one.  .  From  .the  etymology  of  the  term,  one 
would  naturally  imagine  that  the  Feed- veffiels  in  queftion 
were  of  that  kind  called  by  Linnaeus  Jiliquay  or  pod  > 
but  the  fa£l  is,  that,  not  a  (ingle  plant  of  this  order 
bears  pods  ;  the  greater  part  having  many  dry  capfules, 
and  the  remainder  being  furniftied  properly  with  no 
feed-veffel,  but  bearing  numerous  diftinft  feeds.  Plants 
of  this  order  are  moftly  perennial  herbs  :  the  ftems  o£ 
fome  are  ereft  5  others  creep  upon  the  ground,  and 
produce  roots  near  the  origin  of  each  leaf  5  laftly,  others  ' 
climb,  and  attach  themfelves  to  the  bodies  in  their 
neighbourhood,  either  by  the.  footftalk  of  the  leaves, 

or  by  tendrils  and  clafpers  which  terminate  the  foot¬ 
ftalk.  The:  greated  height  of  thofe  which  rife  ere&,- 
feldom  exceeds  eight  feet.  Thofe  which  climb  rarely 
exceed  15  or  20  feet.  The  roots  are  generally  flefhy. 

In  fome  they  are  hand-(haped  5  in  others  finger-fhaped, 
or  cylindric.  In  fome  fpecies  of  hellebore  and  ranun¬ 
culus  they  are  divided  into  fpherical  knobs.,  Laftly,  In 
fome  plants  of  this  order,  , the  roots  are  fibrous.  The 
ftems  and  young  branches  are  cylindric.  The  leaves 
which  are  of  different  forms,  being  fometimes  fimple  and 
entire,  fometimes  hand-ftiaped  or  winged,  are  generally 
alternate.  The  footftalk,  which  kfometimes  cylindric, 
fometimes  angular,  is  membranous,  and  very  large  at 
its  origin,  furrounding  a  great  part  of  the  ftem  from 
which  it  proceeds, ,  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite. 
They  proceed  either  fingly  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
or  termination  of  the  branches,  or  terminate  the  branch'* 
es  in  a  fpike,  panicle,  or  head.  The -calyx-,  in  fome 
is  wanting  \  in  others  it  is  generally  compofed  of  five 
pieces,  which  fall  off  with  the  petals.  The  petals  are  in 
number  from  4  to  155  generally  equal,  and. fome¬ 
times  difpofed  in  two  or  three  feries  ;  five  is  the  pre^ 
vailing  number.  The  flamina  are  in  number  from  5 
to  300,  diftinft,  and  attached  generally  in  feveral  rows 
or  feries  to  the  receptacle.  The  feed-buds  are  gene¬ 
rally  numerous  *  ,the  ftyle  is  frequently  wanting.  In 
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iome  the  feed-veffel  is  wanting  ;  in  others  it  is  compofcd 
•offeveral  dry  capfules,  each  containing  a  Angle  cell. 
The  feeds  are  numerous,  and  frequently  angular.  Moft 
of  thefe  plants  are  acrid,  and  many  of  them  poifonous. 
In  general,  plants  that  have  a  great  number  of  llamina 
are  noxious  in  their  quality.  When  burnt,  thefe  plants 
furnifh  a  fixed  alkali ;  by  didillation  there  is  drawn 
from  them  a  kind  of  nitrous  and  aluminous  fubflance. 
With  refpeCl  to  their  virtues,  they  are  caufiic  and  pur¬ 
gative. 

27.  Rhcecedece ,  confining  of  poppy,  and  a  few  genera 
which  refemble  it  in  habit  and  flru&ure.  Thefe  plants, 
upon  being  cut,  emit  plentifully  a  juice,  which  is  white 
in  poppy,  and  yellow  in  the  others.  With  refpeCl  to 
their  virtues,  they  feem  to  operate  principally  upon  the 
nerves.  Their -juice  is  foporific  and  narcotic,  their 
feeds  lefs  fo,  their  roots  aperient.  Applied  externally 
they  are  (lightly  corrofive. 

28.  Lurid# ,  confiding  of  plants  whofe  pale  and 
ominous  appearance  feems  to  indicate  fomething  bale¬ 
ful  and  noxious  in  their  natural  quality.  Mod  o  1  thefe 
plants  are  herbaceous  and  perennial.  Many  of  them 
are  of  the  malked  tribe  of  flowers ;  others  refemble 
thefe  in  their  general  appearance,  but  differ  from  them 
effentially  in  the  equality  of  their  damina.  The  roots 
are  generally  branched,  fometimes  tuberous.  The 
dems  and  branches  are  cylindric.  The  leaves  are  ge¬ 
nerally  Ample,  and  placed  alternate.  The  flowers  are 
hermaphrodite.  They  proceed  either  fingly  or  in  cluf- 
ters  from  the  angle  formed  by  the  leaves  and  branches. 
In  fome  fpecies  of  lycium,  they  terminate  the  branches. 
The  calyx  is  generally  of  one  piece,  deeply  divid¬ 
ed  into  five  parts.  The  corolla  confids  of  one  petal, 
which  is  either  bell,  funnel,  or  wheel-fhaped.  The 
damina  are  four  or  five  in  number;  and  thofe  either  of 
equal  lengths,  as  in  the  greater,  or  unequal.  The  feed- 
bud  is  placed  above  the  receptacle  of  the  flower.  The 
dyle  is  fingle  ;  and  is  terminated  by  a  fummit  which  is 
hemifpherical,  and  frequently  channelled  or  furrowed. 
The  feed-veffel,  in  fuch  as  have  equal  damina,  is  a  berry  ; 
in  the  red,  it  is  generally  a  capfule.  The  feeds  are  nu¬ 
merous,  and  frequently  kidney-fhaped. — Thefe  plants 
in  general  are  poifonous.  They  have  an  infipid  tafle, 
and  a  naufeous  difagreeable  fmell. 

29.  Campanace#  (from  campana,  a  bell)  ;  plants  with 
bell-lhaped  flowers.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  her¬ 
baceous  and  perennial.  The  roots  are  either  fpindle- 
ihaped,  or  branching  and  fibrous.  The  dems  are  round. 
The  branches  are  generally  alternate.  The  leaves  are 
Ample  alternate,  and  commonly  attached  to  the  branches 
by  a  femi-cylindric  footdalk,  which  is  furrowed 
above.  The  indentments  are  terminated  by  a  fmall 
white  tubercle  or  knob,  which  renders  them  confpicu- 
ous.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite  *,  and  proceed  ei¬ 
ther  folitary  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  or  are  col¬ 
lected  into  a  fpike  and  head  at  the  end  of  the  flower- 
dalk.  The  calyx  is  univerfally  a  perianthium  fituated 
upon  or  round  the  germen,  and  generally  compofed 
of  one  leaf  deeply  divided  into  five  fegments.  The 
corolla  is  monopetalous,  and  of  the  bell,  funnel,  or  wheel 
fliape.  The  tube,  in  flowers  of  the  bell  and  wheel  diape, 
is  very  (hort ;  in  thofe  of  the  funnel  fliape,  very  long. 
In  Greek  valerian,  the  tube  is  (hut  with  five  valves, 
which  are  placed  on  its  apex  or  top.  The  limb  or  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  corolla  is  deeply  divided  into  five  feg- 
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ments,  which  fpread,  and  are  alternate  with  thedivifions 
of  the  calyx.  The  corolla  is  generally  permanent.  The 
damina  are  five  in  number,  attached  to  the  bafe  of  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  alternate  with  its  divifions,  and 
oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  calyx.  The  filaments  are  di- 
dinCt ;  very  large  at  their  origin  ;  and  trequently  ap¬ 
proach  fo  as  to  form  a  fort  of  vault,  which  covers  the 
fummit  of  the  germen.  They  are  flender  and  awl- 
fliaped  above.  The  antherae  are  very  long ;  oval  ; 
marked  with  four  longitudinal  furrows,  either  diflinCt, 
or  united  in  a  cylinder.  The  pollen  is  compofed  of 
very  fmall,  fpherical,  white,  Alining,  and  tranfparent 
particles.  The  germen  is  roundifh,  and  fituated  either 
wholly  or  in  part  under  the  flower.  The  dyle  is  ge¬ 
nerally  fingle,  and  of  the  length  of  the  damina  or  co¬ 
rolla.  The  fiigma  is  commonly  Angle,  but  deeply  divid¬ 
ed.  The  feed-veffel  is  a  roundifh  capfule,  generally 
divided  into  three  cells,  and  furniflied  externally  with 
the  fame  number  of  valves.  The  feeds  are  fmall,  nu¬ 
merous,  attached  to  a  receptacle  in  the  centre  of  the 
fruit,  generally  rounded,  and  fometimes  cornered. — 

This  order  furnilhes  many  excellent  medicines.  The 
plants  abound  with  a  white  milky  juice,  which,  upon 
the  dalk  being  cut,  flows  out  in  great  quantities. 

30.  Contort# ,  (from  con  together,  and  torqueo  to 
twift);  confiding  of  plants  which  have  a  fingle  petal 
that  is  twifled  or  bent  towards  one  fide.  This  order 
furnilhes  trees,  Ihrubs,  and  fat  fucculent  plants,  fome 
of  which  retain  their  leaves  during  the  winter.  The 
herbaceous  vegetables  in  this  order  are  generally  peren¬ 
nial.  The  roots  are  fometimes  branching,  but  com¬ 
monly  flefliy,  fucculent,  and  garnifhed  with  fibres  or 
drings  like  thofe  of  turnip.  The  dems  are  round,  and 
in  fome  genera  pulpy  and  fucculent.  The  branches 
are  fometimes  placed  alternate,  and  fometimes  oppofite. 

The  buds  are  of  a  conic  form,  and  naked  or  without 
feales.  The  leaves  are  fometimes  alternate,  fometimes 
placed  oppofite  in  pairs,  and  not  feldom  furround  the 
dem  in  whirls.  They  are  attached  to  the  branches  by 
a  cylindrical  footdalk,  which  is  fhort,  and  frequently 
united  to  the  footdalk  of  the  oppofite  leaf.  The  de- 
fenfive  and  offenfive  weapons  in  this  order  are  a  downy 
fort  of  'pubefeence,  and  Ample  or  forked  prickles, 
which,  in  fome  genera,  iffue  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite  ;  and  ffand  ei¬ 
ther  Angly  upon  their  footdalks,  or  are  collected  into 
umbels  and  cluders.  Thefe  bunches  or  collections  of 
flowers  fometimes  terminate  the  branches,  fometimes 
proceed  from  the  angles  of  the  branches,  and  fometimes 
dand  at  the  fide  of  the  wings  without  iffuing  from 
them.  The  flower-cup  is  compofed  of  one  leaf  divided 
almoff  to  the  bafe  in  five  unequal  fegments,  which  em¬ 
brace  each  other,  and  are  permanent,  or  accompany 
the  feed-bud  to  its  maturity.  The  corolla  confids  of 
pne  petal,  which  in  the  different  genera  is  bell,  falver, 
funnel,  or  wheel-lhaped.  The  limb,  or  upper  fpread- 
ing  part  of  the  petal,  is  generally  divided  into  five 
equal  parts,  which  are  (lightly  bent  or  twided  to  the 
left,  and  embrace  or  enfold  each  other  like  the  petals 
of  the  mallow  tribe.  The  tube  is  generally  long  and 
cylindrical ;  fometimes  club-(haped,  and  often  wanting. 

In  feveral  flowers  of  this  order  the  petal  is  accompanied 
with  that  fpecies  of  fuperfluity  termed  a  neBarium.  In 
the  different  genera,  however,  it  affumes  very  differ¬ 
ent  appearances.  The  damina  are  five  in  number,  (hort, 
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equal,  attaclied  at  tlie  fame  height  to  the  tube  of  the 
petal,  alternate  with  its  dlvifions,  and  oppofite  to  thofe 
of  the  calyx.  The  antherce  are  generally  eredl,  and 
frequently  approach  fo  as  to  form  a  compact  body  in 
the  middle  of  the  dower.  The  feed-bud  is  either  fingle 
or  double.  In  fome  the  ftyle  is  wanting.  The  ftigma 
is  frequently  double.  The  feed-veffel  in  fome  genera 
is  a  pulpy  fruit,  of  the  berry  and  cherry  kind  ;  but 
mod  frequently  that  fpecies  termed  by  Linnmus  con - 
ceptaculum ,  and  folliculus ,  which  has  one  valve  or  ex¬ 
ternal  enclofure,  opens  lengthways  on  one  fide,  and 
has  not  the  feeds  fattened  to  it.  Two  of  thefe  dry 
fruits,  with  a  fingle  cell,  compofe  the  feed-veffel  of  moft 
plants  of  this  order.  The  feeds  are  generally  numerous, 
and  in  feveral  genera  crowned  with  a  long  pappus  or 
downy  wing  like  that  of  the  compound  flowers,  by 
means  of  which  they  eafily  difperfe  and  fow  themfelves. 
— The  plants  of  this  order  being  cut,  emit  a  juice  which 
is  generally  milky,  and  fometimes  of  a  greenifh  white. 
From  the  circumttance  of  their  abounding  in  this  milky 
juice,  the  greater  part  are  deemed  poifonous  *,  repeated 
obfervations  having  eftablithed  this  aphorifm,  That 
milky  plants,  except  thofe  of  the  plain  compound  flowers, 
are  generally  of  a  baneful  deftru£tive  nature,  and  ought 
at  leatt  to  be  adminittered  with  caution.  With  refpedt 
to  their  fenfible  qualities,  they  are  bitter  ;  particularly 
the  feed,  roots,  and  bark,  in  which  refidos  their  prin¬ 
cipal  virtue. 

31.  Vepreculce ,  (from  vepres ,  a  briar  or  bramble), 
confifting  of  plants  refembling  the  daphne,  dirca,  gni- 
dia,  &. c.  but  which,  however,  do  not  conftitute  a  true 
natural  alfemblage. 

32.  Papilionaccce,  plants  that  have  papilionaceous 
flowers,  i.  e.  fomewhat  refembling  a  butterfly  in  fhape  ; 
of  which  number  are  all  the  leguminous  plants.  The 
plants  of  this  order  are  of  very  different  duration  ;  fome 
of  them  being  herbaceous,  and  thofe  either  annual  or 
perennial;  others  woody  vegetables  of  the  fhrub  and 
tree  kind,  a  few  of  which  rife  to  the  height  of  70  feet 
and  upwards.  The  herbaceous  plants  of  this  order  ge¬ 
nerally  climb  ;  for,  being  weak,  and  as  it  were  help- 
lefe  of  themfelves,  they  are  provided  by  nature  with 
tendrils,  and  even  (harp-pointed  hooks,  at  their  extre¬ 
mities,  to  fallen  upon  the  neighbouring  trees  or  rocks  ; 
or  the  ttalks  are  endowed  with  a  faculty  of  twdtting 
themfelves,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupport,  around  the  bo¬ 
dies  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  pea,  vetch,  and  kid¬ 
ney-bean,  afford  familiar  examples  of  this  appearance. 
The  (hrubs  and  trees  of  this  order  are  mottly  armed  with 
flrong  fpines.  The  roots  are  very  long,  and  furnifhed 
with  fibres;  but  fome  genera  have  flefhy  knobs  or  tu¬ 
bercles  placed  at  proper  intervals  along  the  fibres.  The 
flems  are  cylindric,  as  likewife  the  young  branches, 
which  are  placed  alternately  ;  thofe  which  climb,  twift 
themfelves  from  right  to  left,  in  a  dire£tion  oppofite  \o 
the  apparent  motion  of  the  fun.  The  bark  of  the  large 
trees  is  extremely  thick  and  wrinkled,  fo  as  to  refemble 
a  net  with  long  mefhes  ;  the  wood  is  very  hard  in  the 
middle,  and  commonly  coloured  or  veined.  The  buds 
are  hemifpherical,  without  feales,  and  proceed  from  the 
branches  horizontally  a  little  above  the  angle  which 
they  form  with  the  leaves.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
and  of  different  forms,  being  either  fimple,  finger- (ha- 
ped,  or  winged.  This  laft  form  is  very  common  *,  the 
lobes  or  letter  leaves  are  entire,  and  fometimes  placed 
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in  pairs,  but  mod  commonly  the  winged  leaf  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  odd  lobe.  The  winged  or  pinnated  leaves 
of  this  order  have  a  daily  or  periodical  motion,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  progrefs  of  the  fun  in  his  diurnal 
courfe.  The  common  footftalk  of  the  winged  and  com¬ 
pound  leaves  is  marked  on  the  upper  furface  with  a  ca¬ 
vity  or  furrow  which  runs  through  its  whole  length. 
The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite  ;  and  proceed  either  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves,  or  from  the  extremity  of  the 
branches.  The  calyx  is  a  perianthium  of  one  leaf,  bell- 
(haped,  bunching  out  at  the  bottom,  and  cut  on  its  brim 
or  margin  into  five  irregular  divifions  or  teeth  ;  the  low- 
ermoft  of  which,  being  the  odd  one,  is  longer  than  the 
reft  :  the  other  four  (land  in  pairs,  of  which  the  upper- 
moil  is  ihorteft,  and  (lands  fartheft  afunder.  The  •bot¬ 
tom  of  the  calyx  is  moiftened  with  a  fweet  liquor  like 
honey,  fo  may  be  deemed  the  ne&arium  of  thefe  plants. 
The  petals  are  four  or  five  in  number,  very  iriegular, 
and  from  their  figure  and  pofition  bear  an  obvious  re- 
femblance  to  a  butterfly  expanding  its.  wings  for  flight. 
Thefe  petals  have  been  characterized  by  diftinft  names  : 
the  upper  one,  which  is  commonly  the  larged,  is  termed 
the  Jiandard ,  ( vexillum )  ;  the  two  fide  petals,  the  wings  f 
(alee)  ;  and  the  lowermoft,  which  is  generally  united 
at  top,  and  divided  at  bottom,  the  heel,  (carina).  The 
(lamina  are  generally  ten :  thefe  are  either  totally  di- 
ttinCl,  or  united  by  the  filaments  into  one  or  two  bun¬ 
dles  involving  the  feed-bud.  In  the  latter  cafe,  where 
there  are  two  fets  of  united  filaments,  one  of  the  fets  is 
compofed  of  nine  (lamina,  which  are  united  into  a  crook¬ 
ed  cylinder,  that  is  cleft  on  one  lide  through  its  whole 
length  ;  along  this  cleft  lies  the  tenth  filament  or  ftamen, 
which  conftilutes  the  fecond  fet,  and  is  often  fo  clofely 
attached  to  the  fecond  bundle,  that  jt  cannot  be  fepara- 
ted  without  fome  difficulty.  The  antherae  are  fmall, 
round,  marked  with  four  longitudinal  furrows,  and 
(lightly  attaclied  to  the  filaments.  In  lupine,  the  an- 
therse  are  alternately  round  and  oblong.  The  feed-bud 
is  fingle,  placed  upon  the  receptacle  of  the  flower,  ob¬ 
long,  cylindrical,  (lightly  compreffed,  of  the  length  of 
the  cylinder  of  the  united  (lamina  by  which  it  is  invol¬ 
ved,  and  fometimes  elevated  by  a  (lender  footflalk 
which  iffues  from  the  centre  of  the  calyx.  The  flyle  is 
fingle,  (lender,  and  generally  crooked  or  bent.  The 
ftigma  is  commonly  covered  with  a  beautiful  down,  and 
placed  immediately  under  the  antherae.  The  feed-vef. 
fel  is  that  fort  of  pod  termed  a  legumen ,  which  is  of  an 
oblong  figure,  more  or  lefs  compreffed,  with  two  valves, 
and  one,  two,  or  more  cavities.  Thefe  cavities  are  of¬ 
ten  feparated,  when  ripe,  by  a  fort  of  joints.  The  feeds 
are  generally  few  in  number,  round,  fmooth,  and  fleihy. 
Jointed  pods  have  generally  a  fingle  feed  in  each  arti¬ 
culation.  The  feeds  are  all  fattened  along  one  future, 
and  not  alternately  to  both,  as  in  the  other  fpecies  of 
pod  termed  Jtliqua. — The  plants  of  this  family  are,  in 
general,  mucilaginous.  From  the  inner  bark  of  moft  of 
them  (lows,  either  naturally  or  by  incifion,  a  clammy 
liquor,  which  dries  and  hardens  like  gum  ;  the  juice  of 
others  is  fweet  like  fugar ;  fome  tafte  bitter,  and  are 
purgative,  emetic,  or  even  mortal.  A  fpecies  of  eaflern 
aftragalus,  with  goats-rue  leaves,  is  faid  to  be  remark¬ 
ably  cauftic,  and  to  burn  the  tongue  exceftively  when 
chewed.  In  general,  however,  thefe  plants  are  foft 
and  clammy.  With  refpedt  to  their  virtues,  the  plants 
of  this  order  are  highly  emollient ;  fome  of  them  am 
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vulnerary  and  aflringent  $  and  the  root  of  anonis,  or 
reft-harrow,  is  diuretic. 

33.  Lomentacece ,  (from  lomentum ,  a  colour  ufed  by 
painters.)  Many  of  thefe  plants  furnifli  beautiful  tinc¬ 
tures,  and  fome  of  them  are  much  ufed  in  dyeing.  They 
very  much  refemble  the  laft  order,  differing  only  in  the 
following  particulars.  1.  In  all  plants  of  this  order, 
except  milk-wort,  the  ftamina  are  diftinCL  The  flower 
is  not  fliaped  like  a  butterfly,  but  is  lefs  irregular,  and 
frequently  conflfls  but  of  one  petal.  The  leaves  are 
fometimes  Ample,  but  mod  commonly  winged.  The 
feeds  are  commonly  marked  with  a  circular  furrow  on 
both  Aides.  Like  thofe  of  the  leguminous  tribe,  the 
plants  of  this  order  are  generally  mucilaginous.  From 
the  inner  bark  of  the  greater  number  exudes,  either 
naturally  or  by  inciflon,  a  mucilaginous  liquor,  which 
fometimes  dries  upon  the  plant,  and  becomes  a  gummy 
fubftance. 

34.  Cucurbit acece ,  (from  cucurbitd ,  a  gourd)  ;  con¬ 
fiding  of  plants  which  refemble  the  gourd  in  external 
figure,  habit,  virtues,  and  fenfible  qualities. — The 
plants  of  this  order,  which  generally  climb,  and  have 
long  diffufed  branches,  are  moftly  herbaceous  and  per¬ 
ennial.  The  roots  in  the  perennial  plants  of  this  or¬ 
der  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  turnip  *,  in  the  annuals 
they  are  branching  and  fibrous.  The  ftems  are'  cylin- 
drie  and  fucculent.  The  young  branches  have  gene¬ 
rally  five  corners.  In  fome  fpecies  of  paffion-flovver 
they  are  fquare.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  angular,  and 
fometimes  band-fliaped.  They  are  attached  to  the 
branches  by  a  footflalk,  which  is  pretty  long  and  cy¬ 
lindrical,  without  any  furrow.  From  the  wing  or  angle 
of  each  of  the  upper  leaves  proceeds  a  tendril,  which  is 
either  Ample  or  branching,  and  twifls  itfelf  fpirally 
round  the  different  bodies  in  its  neighbourhood,  for 
the  purpofe  of  fupporting  and  training  of  the  branches. 
The  lower  leaves  have  no  tendril.  The  flowers  are  ei¬ 
ther  hermaphrodite  or  male  and  female.  In  this  laft, 
the  male  flowers  are  generally  feparated  from  the  female 
upon  the  fame  root  ;  and  that  either  in  the  fame  wing 
or  angle  of  the  leaves,  or  in  different  angles.  The  flower- 
cup,  in  the  female  flowers,  is  placed  upon  the  feed- 
bud  5  and  generally  confifts  of  one  bell-fhaped  leaf, 
that  is  deeply  divided  into  five  unequal  fegments,  and 
unlike  the  other  plants  which  have  the  calyx  feated  up¬ 
on  the  fruit,  falls  off  with  the  petals  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  flower.  The  corolla  confifts  of  one  petal, 
with  five  equal  divifions,  which  adhere  to  the  tube  of 
the  calyx,  as  if  glued  to  it.  A  fpecies  of  paflion-flower, 
termed  by  Linnseus  pajjiflora  fuberofa ,  wants  the  petals. 
The  flamina  are  in  number  from  one  to  five,  fhort,  and 
generally  inferted  into  the  calyx.  The  filaments  are 
diftinCl  •,  the  antherae  of  many  genera  are  united  in  a 
cylinder.  In  the  paflion-flower  they  are  {lightly  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  filaments,  on  which  they  turn  like  a  vane  or 
the  needle  of  a  compafs.  The  feed-bud  is  fingle,  and 
placed  below  the  receptacle  of  the  flower.  The  ftvle  is 
generally  fingle,  cylindrical,  of  the  length  of  the  calyx, 
and  crowned  with  a  triple  fligma.  The  feed-veffel  is 
generally  pulpy,  of  the  apple  or  berry  kind,  and  con- 
flfts  of  one,  two,  or  three  cells.  The  feeds  are  numer¬ 
ous,  generally  flat  or  compreffed,  and  fometimes  co¬ 
vered  with  that  kind  of  proper  coat  called  by  Linnaeus 
aril/i/s > — The  fruit  of  thefe  plants  is  generally  purga- 
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tive  and  refrefhing  ;  that  of  fome  of  them  proves  a  very 
violent  emetic  when  ufed  too  freely. 

35.  Scnticofce  (from  fefitis ,  a  briar  or  bramble)  ;  con¬ 
fiding  of  the  rofe,  bramble,  and  other  plants  which  re¬ 
femble  them  in  port  and  external  ftru&ure.  Thefe 
plants  are  fo  nearly  allied  in  form,  habit,  and  ftruc- 
ture,  to  thofe  of  the  natural  order  Pomacesc,  that  they 
ought  never  to  have  been  feparated  from  it.  The  leaves 
have  a  ftyptic  tafte  ^  the  fruits  are  acid  and  cooling. 

With  refpeCt  to  their  virtues,  the  leaves  are  vulnerary 
and  aflringent,  the  roots  are  diuretic.  The  acid  fruits, 
as  ftrawberry  and  rafpberry,  are  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  pu¬ 
trid  and  bilious  fevers,  as  likewife  in  contagious  and 
epidemic  dyfenteries,  which  prevail  in  fummer  and  au¬ 
tumn,  and  are  occafioned  by  a  fudden  tranfition  from  a 
hot  to  a  cold  air,  or  by  the  acrid  humour  which  flows 
into  the  inteftines. 

36.  Pomacece ,  (from  pefnutn  an  apple)  \  confiding  of 
thofe  which  have  a  pulpy  efculent  fruit,  of  the  apple, 
berry,  or  cherry  kind.  The  plants  of  this  order,  which 
furniftr  many  of  our  mod  efteemeed  fruits,  are  moftly 
of  the  fhrub  and  tree  kind.  The  roots  are  branched, 
fibrous,  and  in  the  greater  part  very  long.  The  ftems 
and  branches  are  cylindric.  Thefe  laft  are  placed  al¬ 
ternate  ;  and,  when  young,  are,  in  feme  genera,  angu¬ 
lar.  The  bark  is  thick  and  wrinkled.  The  buds  are 
of  a  conic  form,  placed  in  the  angles  of  the  leaves,  and 
covered  with  feales  which  lie  over  each  other  like  tiles. 

The  leaves,  which  differ  in  form,  being  in  feme  genera 
Ample,  in  others  winged,  are,  in  the  greater  number, 
placed  alternate.  The  footftalk  of  the  leaves  is  fur¬ 
rowed  above,  and  frequently  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  knobs  like  glands.  Moft  of  thefe  plants  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  two  ftipulae  at  the  origin  of  the  young  foot- 
ftalks  of  the  leaves.  Thefe,  in  feme  genera,  are  pretty 
large  :  in  others,  they  are  fo  fmall  as  fcarct  to  be  per¬ 
ceived  j  and  in  cocoa-plum,  in  particular,  they  by  their 
minutenefs  refemble  hairs.  The  flowers  are  univerfally 
hermaphrodite,  except  in  fpircea  aruncus ,  in  which  male 
and  female  flowers  are  produced  on  diftinCt  parts.  In 
the  greater  number  of  genera  they  are  produced  in  cluf- 
ters  or  heads  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  The  calyx  is 
of  one  piece,  with  five  fegments  or  divifions,  which  are 
permanent,  and  placed  above  the  feed-bud  in  fome  ;  in 
the  refl,  they  either  fall  off  with  the  flower,  or  wither 
upon  the  {talk.  The  petals  are  five  in  number,  and  are^ 
inferted  into  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  The  ftamina  are 
generally  20  and  upwards,  and  attached  like  the  petals 
to  the  margin  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  The  antherae 
are  fbort,  and  {lightly  attached  to  the  filaments.  The 
feed-bud  is  fingle-,  and  in  thofe  genera  which  have  the 
calyx  permanent,  it  is  placed  below  the  receptacle  of 
the  flower.  The  feed-veffel  is  a  pulpy  fruit  of  the  apple, 
berry,  or  cherry  kind.  Thofe  of  the  apple  kind  are  di¬ 
vided  internally  into  a  number  of  cavities  or  cells.  The 
feeds  are  numerous.— The  pulpy  fruits  of  this  order 
are  acid,  efculent,  and  of  great  efficacy  in  putrid  and 
bilious  fevers. 

37.  Columnferce ,  (from  columnn  a  pillar,  and  j£ro  to 
bear)  j  confiding  of  plants  whofe  ftamina  and  piftil  have 
the  appearance  of  a  column  or  pillar  in  the  centre  of 
the  flower.  This  order  furnifhes  a  choice  collection  of 
herbs  both  annual  and  perennial,  fhrubs  and  trees. 

Thefe  are  very  different  in  fize  and  height,  from  the 
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creeping  mallows,  and  low  fhrubby  tea-tree,  to  the 
(lately  limes,  and  the  more  lofty  fllk-cotton  trees,  which 
by  feme  modern  writers  are  affirmed  to  be  fo  large  as 
not  to  be  fathomed  by  1 6  men,  and  fo  tall  that  an  ar¬ 
row  cannot  reach  their  top.  The  fhrubs  and  trees  of 
this  order  are  deciduous,  pretty  thick,  of  a  beautiful 
appearance,  with  an  ere6l  llem,  which  is  formed  by  its 
branches  and  foliage  into  a  round  head.  The  roots  are 
extremely  long,  branch  but  little,  and  either  run  per¬ 
pendicularly  downwards,  or  extend  themfelves  horizon¬ 
tally  below  the  furface.  The  ftems  are  cylindric.  The 
young  branches,  though  commonly  of  the  fame  figure, 
are  fometimes  angular.  The  bark  is  thick  and  pliant. 
The  wood,  in  general,  is  very  foft  and  light.  The  buds 
are  of  a  conic  form,  naked,  or  without  feales;  and  fituat- 
ed  either  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  or  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  branch  and  leaf.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  Ample,  divided  into  feveral  lobes,  and  fre¬ 
quently  hand  or  finger-fhaped.  The  ribs  or  nerves  on 
the  back  of  the  leaf,  in  fome  genera  of  this  order,  are 
provided  near  their  origin  with  a  number  of  hollow  fur¬ 
rows  or  glands,  which,  being  filled  with  a  clammy  ho¬ 
ney-like  liquor,  have  been  confidered  as  fo  many  veffels 
of  fecretion.  The  foot-ftalk  of  the  leaves  is  cylindric, 
fwelled  at  its  origin,  and  appears  jointed  at  its  junction 
with  the  branch.  The  flowers  are  univerfaliy  herma¬ 
phrodite,  except  in  higgeleria  and  a  fpecies  of  Virgi¬ 
nian  marfhmallow,  called  by  Linnaeus  napcea  dioica ; 
the  former  of  which  bears  male  and  female,  the  latter 
male  and  hermaphrodite,  flowers  on  different  roots.  In 
many  plants  of  this  order,  the  flowers  generally  open 
about  nine  in  the  morning,  and  remain  expanded  till 
one  in  the  afternoon.  The  flowers  either  terminate  the 
branches,  proceed  from  the  angles  of  the  leaves,  or 
are  difpofed  either  fingly,  or  in  a  corymbus,  along  the 
branches  or  ftem.  In  mod  of  thefe  genera  the  calyx  is 
Angle,  but  in  others  frequently  double.  In  thefe  lad 
the  inner  calyx  is  always  of  one  piece,  generally  divided 
into  five  fegments  ;  the  outer  conflfls  either  of  one  leaf, 
of  three  diftin£l  leaves,  or  of  many.  The  calyx,  when 
Angle,  is  fometimes  compofed  of  one  leaf  which  is  per¬ 
manent,  or  of  feveral  diflin6l  leaves,  which  are  generally 
coloured,  and  fall  off  with  the  petals.  In  plants  that 
have  a  double  calyx,  both  flower-cups  are  generally  per¬ 
manent.  The  petals  in  this  order  gje  from  four  to  nine; 
flve  is  the  prevailing  number.  The  ffamina,  which  are 
in  number  from  5  to  20  and  upwards,  are  generally  in- 
ferted  into  the  common  receptacle  of  the  calyx,  or  into 
the  piftillum  or  feed-bud.  The  filaments  are  either  di- 
ftinfl,  or  united  in  a  cylinder,  which,  proceeding  from 
the  receptacle  of  the  calyx,  furrounds  the  feed-bud,  and 
attaches  itfelf  to  the  bafe  of  the  petals,  with  which  it 
flightly  unites.  The  antherae  are  frequently  roundifh, 
and  placed  ere 61  on  the  filament;  mod  commonly,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  oblong  or  kidney-draped,  and  (lightly  at¬ 
tached  by  the  middle,  or  Tides,  to  the  filaments,  on 
which  they  turn  like  a  vane  or  needle.  This  laft  is,  par¬ 
ticularly,  the  chara6leriflie  of  all  the  mallow  tribe.  The 
feed-bud  is  generally  roundifh  or  conic  ;  and  fometimes, 
as  in  the  tea-tree,  angular.  The  feed-veffel  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  capfule  ;  fometimes  a  pulpy  fruit  of  the  berry 
or  cherry  kind.  In  fome  it  is  a  woody  or  membra¬ 
nous  capfule,  divided  into  as  many  cells  internally  as 
there  were  partitions  in  the  feed-bud.  The  feeds  are 
generally  folitary,  fometimes  angular,  and  fometimes 
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kidney-ffiaped. — Thefe  plants  are  mucilaginous  and 
lubricating. 

48.  Tricoccece  (from  three ,  and  a  grain); 

con  filling  of  plants  frith  a  Angle  three-cornered  cap¬ 
fule,  having  three  cells  or  internal  divifions,  each  con¬ 
taining  a  Angle  feed.  The  Angle  feed-veffel  of  thefe 
plants  is  of  a  Angular  form,  and  refembles  three  cap- 
fules,  which  adhere  to  one  common  footftalk  as  a  centre, 
but  are  divided  externally  into  thfee  pretty  deep  parti¬ 
tions.  This  family  is  not  completely  natural.  It  muff 
be  obferved,  however,  that  the  cbara6ter  expreffed  in 
the  title  is  a  flriking  one  ;  and  that  though  the  plants 
which  poffefs  it  are  not  conne6led  by  fuch  numerous 
relations  as  to  form  a  true  natural  affemblage,  yet  they 
are  by  that  circumflance  diftinguifhed  from  all  other 
plants  with  as  great,  nay  greater  fa'lity,  than  by 
any  artificial  cbara6ler  yet  known.  But  all  the  gene¬ 
ra  of  this  order  have  not  the  linking  character  juit 
mentioned. 

39.  Siliquofce,  (from  Jiliqua  a  pod)  ;  con  filling  of 
plants  which  have  a  pod  for  their  feed-veffel.  This 
order  chiefly  furnifhes  biennial  and  perennial  herbs  of 
an  irregular  figure.  The  roots  are  long,  branched, 
crooked,  and  fibrous.  In  fome  they  are  fucculent  and 
flefliy,  in  others  jointed.'  The  ftems  and  young 
branches  are  cylindric.  The  leaves,  which  differ  in 
point  of  form,  being  fometimes  fimple,  fometimes 
winged,  are  generally  placed  alternate.  The  flowers 
are  hermaphrodite,  and  in  the  greater  number  difpofed 
in  a  fpike  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  The 
flower-eup  is  compofed  of  four  leaves,  which  are  ob¬ 
long,  hollow,  blunt,  bunched  at  the  bafe,  and  fall 
with  the  flower.  Thefe  leaves  are  fometimes  ere6t, 
and  fometimes  fpread  horizontally.  The  petals,  which 
are  four  in  number,  fpread  at  top,  and  are  difpofed 
like  a  crofs  :  the  claws  or  lower  part  of  the  petals  are 
ere£l,  flat,  awl-fhaped,  and  fome w hat ^  longer  than  the 
calyx.  The  upper  part  widens  outwards.  The  (lami¬ 
na  are  fix  in  number  ;  two  of  which  are  of  the  length 
of  the  calyx,  and  the  remaining  four  fomewhat  longer, 
but  ffiorter  than  the  petals.  The  antherce  are  of  an 
oblong  figure,  pointed,  thicker  at  the  bafe,  and  ere 61. 
Betwixt  the  flamina,  in  plants  of  this  order,  are  gene¬ 
rally  lodged  one,  two,  or  four,  round  greenifh  knots, 
which  in  fome  genera  are  fo  final  1  as  to  elude  the  flght. 
I  hefe  glands,  called  by  Linnaeus  gianduiee  neBariferce, 
and  ufed  very  improperly  by  that  author  as  an  effential 
chara6ler  in  diferiminating  the  genera,  feem  to  be  pro¬ 
minences  of  the  receptacle  of  the  flower,  occafloned 
by  the  flamina  being  deeply  lodged  in  its  fubflance. 
The  feed-bud  is  Angle,  and  Hands. upon  the  receptacle 
of  the  flower.  The  flyle,  which  is  either  cylindric  or 
flat  like  a  fcale,  is  of  the  length  of  the  four  longer 
flamina  in  fome  genera  ;  in  others  it  is  very  fhort,  or 
even  wanting.  It  accompanies  the  feed-bud  to  its  ma¬ 
turity.  The  fligma  is  blunt,  and  fometimes  deeply 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  feed-veffel  is  either  a  long 
pod  or  a  ffiort  and  round  one.  Either  fort  has  two 
valves,  or  external  openings,  and  in  a  great  many  ge¬ 
nera  the  fame  number  of  internal  cavities  or  cells,  the 
partition  of  which  proje&s  at  the  top  beyond  the 
valves.  The  feeds  are  roundifh,  fmall,  and  attached 
alternately  by  a  (lender  thread  to  both  futures  or  join¬ 
ings  of  the  valves.  Thefe  plants  have  a  watery,  (harp, 
lixivial  tafte  ;  and  are  charged  with  a  fixed  alkaline 
R  r  2  fait, 
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fait,  which  is  drawn  from  them  by  burning,  and  being 
diftilled  without  any  addition  produces  a  volatile  alkali. 
Moft  of  them  have  a  {linking  fmell.  With  refpe£t  to 
their  virtues,  they  are  diuretic,  attenuating,  deterfive, 
and  antifoorbutic,  Thefe  qualities,  however,  arc  moil 
eminently  poffeffed  by  the  live  plants  ;  when  dried, 
they  either  entirely  difappear,  -or  are  greatly  diminifh- 
ed.  Applied  externally,  thefe  plants  are  ufeful  in  dif- 
eafes  of  the  (kin,  as  the  itch,  leprofy,  &e. 

40.  Perfonatce ,  (from  perform ,  a  mafque)  ;  con fi fl¬ 
ing  of  a  number  of  plants  whofe  flowers  are  furnifhed 
with  an  irregular,  gaping,  nr  grinning  petal,  in  figure 
fomewhat  refembliiig  the  lhout  of  an  animal.  'J'liis 
order  furnifhes  both  herbaceous  and  woody  vegetables 
of  the  lhrub  and  tree  kind.  The  roots  are  generally 
fibrous  and  bra  »jhed.  The  ftems  and  branches  are 
cylindric  when  young,  except  in  fome  fpecies  of  fig- 
wort,  in  which  they  are  fquare.  The  leaves  are  Am¬ 
ple,  generally  placed  oppofite  in  pairs  at  the  bottom 
of  the  branches,  but  in  many  genera  Hand  alternate 
towards  the  top.  The  flowers  arc  univerfally  herma¬ 
phrodite  ;  they  proceed  either  fingly  or  in  clufters  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves,  or  terminate  the  branches  in  a 
fpike,  panicle,  or  head.  The  calyx  is  of  one  leaf, 
which  is  cut  into  two,  three,  four,  or  five  fegmenb, 
or  divifions,  that  are  permanent.  The  corolla  is  com* 
pofed  of  one  irregular  petal,  with  two  lips,  refembling, 
as  was  already  obferved,  the  head  or  fnout  of  an  ani¬ 
mal.  In  fome  plants  the  {lamina  are  two  or  four  in 
number,  and  of  an  equal  length  ;  in  others  they  are 
univerfally  four  in  number,  two  of  which  are  long  and 
two  fhort.  The  feed-bud  is  fingle,  and  placed  above 
the  receptacle  of  the  flower.  The  calyx  is  fingle  ; 
thread  fhaped  ;  bent  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  {lamina  ; 
and  crowned  with  a  fligmn,  which  is  generally  blunt, 
and  fometimes  divided  into  two.  The  feed-veflel  is  a 
capfule,  generally  divided  internally  into  two  cavities 
or  cells,  and  externally  into  the  fame  number  of  valves 
or  enclofures.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  and  affixed  to 
a  receptacle  in  the  middle  of  the  capfule. — Thefe  plants 
poffefs  nearly  the  fame  qualities  with  the  lip  flowers, 
though  in  a  lefs  degree.  With  refpedl  to  their  virtues, 
many  of  them  are  aperient,  anodyne,  purgative,  and 
even  emetic,  The  internal  ufe  of  many  of  them  is  ex¬ 
tremely  pernicious  ;  applied  externally,  they  are  ano¬ 
dyne,  and  powerful  refolvents. 

41.  Afperifolice ,  rough-leafed  plants.  The  greateft 
part  of  thefe  are  herbaceous  and  perennial.  The  roots 
are  branching  and  fibrous  ;  the  Hems  and  branches 
rounded  :  the.  buds  of  a  conic  form,  naked  or  with¬ 
out  feales.  The  leaves  are  Ample,  alternate,  commonly 
very  rough  to  the  touch,  and  in  moft  of  the  herbaceous 
plants  feffile,  or  attached  to  the  ftem  and  branches 
without  any  flootftalk.  In  the  few  trees,  however,  of 
this  order,  the  leaves  have  a  footftalk,  the  lower  part 
of  which,  after  the  fall  of  the  leaves,  remains  like  a 
fpine  or  thorn.  The  hairs  are  Ample,  and  generally 
very  rough  to  the  touch.  The  flowers  are  in  fome 
genera  folitary  ;  but  commonly  colle6led  in  a  fpike 
or  corymbus.  They  do  not  proceed  from  the  angle 
formed  by  the  ftem  or  branch  with  the  leaf,  as  in 
many  plants  ;  but  from  the  fide  of  the  leaf,  or  from 
that  part  of  the  Hem  which  is  oppofite  to  the  leaf. 
They  arc  almoft  univerfally  hermaphrodite  :  in  a  few 
fpecies  of  cordia ,  male  and  female  flowers  are  pro- 
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duced  upon  different  roots.  The  calyx  is  com  pofed  of 
one  leaf,  which  is  divided  into  from  three  to  ten  equal  or 
unequal  parts.  Thefe  with  four  naked  feeds  have  the 
calyx  deeply  divided  into  five  parts  which  are  perma¬ 
nent.  The  corolla  is  monop<  talous,  or  com  pofed  of 
one  petal,  which  in  different  plants  is  bell,  funnel,  fal- 
ver,  and  wheel-Ihaped.  The  divifions  of  the  limb  or 
upper  part  of  the  petal  are  generally  five,  alternate 
with  thofe  of  the  calyx  ;  equal  and  regular,  except  in 
ecliium .  The  {lamina  ate  five  in  number,  alternate 
with  the  divifions  of  the  corolla.  They  are  equal,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  a  little  above  its  ori¬ 
gin,  and  of  the  fame  height.  The  antheras  are  in  fome 
genera  connivent ;  that  is,  approach  and  form  a  com¬ 
pact  body  above  the  filaments.  The  pillillum  is  ge¬ 
nerally  com  pofed  of  a  {lender  fly  le  of  the  fame  length 
with  the  {lamina,  and  crowned  with  a  Ample  ftigma. 

It  proceeds  from  a  germen  or  feed-bud,  which  in  fome 
plants  is  divided,  but  generally  fplit  into  four.  The 
feeds  are  generally  four  in  number,  and  lodged  in  the 
bottom  of  the  calyx.  Moft  of  the  rough-leaved  plants 
are  ufed  in  medicine  :  the  flowers  are  efteemed  cordial; 
the  leaves  and  roots  vulnerary  and  aftringent  ;  and  the 
hard  bony  feeds  are  reckoned  powerful  promoters  of 
urine.  Externally,  thefe  plants  are  ufed  for  burnings 
and  poifonous  bites  ;  they  extirpate  warts,  and  relieve 
di {orders  of  the  loins. 

42.  Verticil  fat  ce,  confi  fling  of  herbaceous  vegetables, 
having  four  naked  feeds,  and  the  flowers  placed  in 
whorls  round  the  flalk.  The  roots  are  branched  and 
fibrous.  The  ftems  are  round  when  old,  but  fquare, 
when  young  5  as  are  likewife  the  young  branches,  which 
Hand  oppofite.  The  leaves  are  oppofite,  and  in  the 
greater  number  covered  with  tranfparent  points..  Thofe 
which  are  placed  next  the  flower  generally  differ  from1' 
the  ftem  leaves.  In  the  greater  number  of  plants  of 
this  kind,  the  leaves  are  fupported  upon  a  long  cylin¬ 
drical  footftalk  that  is  furrowed  above.  The  flowers 
are  univerfally  hermaphrodite,  except  in  a  fpecies  of 
thyme  mentioned  by  Mr  Adanfon,  which  appears  to* 
have  male  or  barren  flowers  on  one  root,  and  female  or 
fertile  flowers  on  the  other.  They  are  difpofed  round 
the  ftem  in  whorls  or  fmall  heads  with  ftiort  footftalks. 

The  calyx  is  of  one  piece,  that  is  generally  cut  into  five 
unequal  divifions,  whofe  difpofition  fometimes  reprefents 
two  lips  ;  the  uppermoft  of  which  has  commonly  a  lefs 
number  of  divifions:  it  accompanies  the  feeds,  which  it 
nourilhes  in  its  bofom,  to  their  maturity.  The  petal 
is  of  the  gaping  or  lip  kind,  and  in  the  different  ge¬ 
nera  is  more  or  lefs  irregular  or  unequal,  either  in  its 
tube,  or  in  the  divifions  of  the  lips;  the  number  of* 
which  varies  from  two  to  five.  Thefe  divifions  fre¬ 
quently  form  two  lips;  of  which  the  uppermoft,  termed 
the  crejl  and  the  helmet ,  is  fometimes  entire,  fometimes j 
more  or  lefs  deeply  cut  into  two  ;  the  lowermoft,  termed> 
the  beard,  generally  into  three.  The  {lamina  are  two 
or  four  in  number.  In  the  greater  part  there  are  four' 

{lamina  of  unequal  length,  two  of  them  being  long 
and  two  ftiort.  Thefe  four  unequal  ftamina  are  fre¬ 
quently  diffimilar,  and  approach  by  pairs  :  they  are 
inclined  towards  the  back  of  the  petal,  and  parallel: 
the  two  innermoft  being  ftiorteft,  and  attached  fome¬ 
what  lower  than  the  two  others  to  the  tube  of  the 
flower.  The  feed-bud  which  confifts  of  four  diftin£T 
ovaries,  is  placed  upon  the  feat  of  the  flower,  and  ele¬ 
vate* 
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Vates  from  their  centre  a  common  flyle,  which  is  (len¬ 
der,  bent  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  filaments,  which  it 
fomewhat  exceeds  in  length,  and  terminated  by  a  double 
fti'rma  or  fummit,  the  divifions  of  which  are  unequal, 
and  turned  backwards.  The  feed-veflel  in  this  order 
is  wanting.  The  feeds  are  four  in  number,  and  lodged 
in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  as  in  a  matrix  or  feed-veffel. 
Each  feed  has  two  covers  the  one  external,  of  a  car¬ 
tilaginous  or  leathery  fubftance  \  the  other  internal, 
membranaceous,  of  a  very  fine  texture,  and  placed 
immediately  above  the  radicle  or  embryo  plant.  The 
plants  of  this  order  are  fragrant,  warm,  penetrating, 
and  accounted  cordial  and  cephalic.  Their  chief  vir¬ 
tue  refides  in  the  leaves. 

43.  Dumofce ,  (from  dumus ,  a  bu(h)  ;  confiding  of  a 
number  of  (hrubby  plants,  which  are  thick  fet  with  ir¬ 
regular  branches,  and  bufiiy.  The  plants  of  this  order 
are  all  of  the  (hrub  and  tree  kind,  thick  and  budiy, 
riling  from  6  to  25,  30,  and  even  40  feet  high.  Many 
of  them  too,  as ‘baftard  alaternus,  holly,  iron  wood, 
New  Jerfey  tea,  dar  apple,  viburnum,  winter  berry, 
and  fome  others,  retain  their  beautiful  leaves  during 
the  whole  year.  The  roots  are  branched  and  fibrous. 
The  ftems  are  cylindric  \  the  young  branches  fometimes 
angular.  The  buds  are  naked,  that  is,  without  feales, 
in  the  evergreen  dirubs  of  this  order  5  covered  with 
feales  in  mod  of  the  others.  The  leaves,  which  in  fome 
genera  are  finvple,  in  others  compound,  are  placed  al¬ 
ternate  in  fome,  and  op  polite  in  others.  I  he  dowers 
are  moftly  hermaphrodite.  They  proceed  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  either  fingly  or  in  cluders  *,  or  they 
terminate  the  item  in  that  fort  of  dowering  head  called 
a  corymbus .  The  calyx  is  generally  very  fmall,  placed 
below  or  around  the  feed-bud  j  and  confids  of  one 
leaf,  with  four,  five,  or  fix  divifions,  which  are  per¬ 
manent.  The  rhamnus  has  no  calyx.  The  petals  are 
in  number  from  one  to  five.  The  daraina  are  either 
four,  five,  fix,  or  ten.  The  feed-bud  is  generally 
round!  (h,  and  placed  within  the  flower.  1  he  flyle  is 
commonly  Angle,  and  fometimes  wanting.  The  fligma 
is  either  (ingle  or  triple.  The  feed-veflel  is  generally 
a  berry,  fometimes  a  dry  capfule  ;  the  feeds  are  gene¬ 
rally  Angle  and  egg-(haped.  The  berries,  bark,  and 
flowers  of  many  of  thefe  plants  are  purgative,  and  aft 
particularly  on  the  lymph  and  bile. 

44.  Sepiarice ,  (from  fepes ,  a  hedge)  ;  confiding  of  a 
beautiful  colleftion  of  woody  plants,  fome  of  which, 
from  their  frze,  elegance,  and  other  circumdances,  are 
very  proper  furniture  for  hedges.  This  order  furnifhes 
woody  plants  both  of  the  (hrub  and  tree  kind,  mod  of 
which  do  not  drop  their  leaves  till  nearly  the  time  when 
the  new  leaves  begin  to  appear. 

45.  Umbellate r,  (from  an  umbel)  *,  confid¬ 

ing  of  plants  whofe  flowers  grow  in  umbels,  with  five 
petals  that  are  often  unequal,  and  two  naked  feeds, 
that  are  jointed  at  top  and  ftparated  below.  I  hefe 
plants  are  herbaceous,  and  chiefly  perennial.  The 
roots  are  either  tuberous  or  fpindle  (haped,  and  fome¬ 
times  forked.  The  flems  are  cylindric,  full  of  pith, 
and  frequently  hollow.  The  branches  are  alternate; 
The  leaves,  which  like  the  branches  are  put  on  alter¬ 
nately,  are  very  different  in  point  of  form  *,  being  Ample 
and  entire  in  fome  ;  target-fhaped,  in  a  fpecies  of  na¬ 
vel-wort  ;  finger  or  hand-(haped,  in  fome  others  *,  and 
winged  or  pinnated  with  numerous  minute  divifions, 
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as  in  the  greater  number.  They  are  fuppoited  by  a 
footdalk,  which  is  very  broad  and  membranous  at  its 
origin,  and  commonly  embraces  the  whole  contour  of 
the  ffem  and  branches.  The  flowers  are  in  general 
hermaphrodite.  There  are,  however,  fome  that  have 
male  or  barren  flowers  in  the  fame  umbel.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  the  cafe  with  thofe  umbelliferous  plants  which 
have  the  petals  in  the  flowers  of  the  circumference  large 
and  unequal.  In  thefe  plants  the  flowers  in  the  cir¬ 
cumference  only  prove  fertile  \  t^iofe  in  the  centre,  or 
di(k,  proving  abortive.  Oenanthe  and  imperatoria,  on 
the  contrary,  have  the  flowers  in  the  circumference 
abortive.  In  ginfeng,  hermaphrodite  and  male  flowers 
are  produced  upon  diftinft  plants.  The  flowers  are 
difpofed  in  an  umbel,  which  is  either  fimple  or  com¬ 
pound.  The  common  calyx  in  this  order  is  that  fort 
termed  very  improperly  by  Linnaeus  tnvolucrum ,  or 
the  flower-cover  5  which  in  the  greater  number  eon- 
fifts  of  one  or  more  leaves  placed  under  the  partial  or 
univerfal  umbel,  or  both,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupport. 
The  prefence  or  abfence  of  one  or  both  of  thefe  covers 
affords  excellent  marks  in  diferiminating  the  genera  of 
this  very  fimilar  order  of  plants.  The  proper  calyx  of 
each  flower,  in  the  aggregate,  confifls  of  five  minute  in- 
dentments  placed  upon  the  feed-bud,  which  it  enve¬ 
lopes,  and  accompanies  to  its  maturity.  The  petals  are 
five  in  number,  and  difpofed  upon  the  Tides  of  the 
flower-cup  in  form  of  a  rofe.  In  the  florets  of  the 
centre,  the  petals  are  generally  pretty  equal  and  fmall  \ 
in  thofe  of  the  circumference,  they  are  frequently  un¬ 
equal  and  larger  ;  in  the  greater  number,  they  are  heart- 
(haped,  and  cut  almoft  to  the  middle  in  two.  The 
(lamina  are  five  in  number,  placed  oppofite  to  the  di¬ 
vifions  of  the  flower-cup,  and  alternate  with  the  petals; 
The  feed-bud  is  univerfally  placed  under  the  feat  of  the 
flower,  and  fupports  two  ftyles  which  are  turned  back¬ 
wards,  and  crowned  with  fimple  fummits  which  do  not 
differ  in  appearance  from  the  ftyles.  The  Fecd-veffel 
in  this  order  is  wanting.  The  feeds  are  two  in  num¬ 
ber,  which,  when  ripe,  feparate  below,  but  remain 
clofely  attached  at  top.  The  plants  of  this  order,  which1 
grow  in  dry  places,  are  fudorific,  ftomachic,  and  warm¬ 
ing.  Their  virtue  refides  chiefly  in  the  feeds  and  leaves; 
Thofe  which  grow  in  marftiy  places  are  generally  poi- 
fonous  ;  but,  notwithftanding  the  extremely  warm  and 
even  cauftic  quality  of  moft  of  thefe  plants,  many  of 
them  are  employed  in  the  kitchen,  and  in  the  economy 
of  domeftic  affairs. 

46.  Heder acece  (from  hedera ,  ivy)  *,  confiding  of  ivy 
and  a  few  other  genera  that  feem  nearly  allied  to  it. 
This  order  furnifties  both  herbaceous  and  fhrubby 
plants  ;  moft  of  which,  particularly  ivy  and  vine,  have 
creeping  branches,  which  attach  themfelves  by  roots  or 
tendrils  to  the  bodies  in  their  neighbourhood.  The 
roots  are  long,  with  few  branches.  The  ftems  and  young 
branches  are  cylindric.  In  fome  fpecies  of  vine  they 
are  fquare.  The  leaves  are  alternate  ;  fometimes 
fimple,  fometimes  winged,  in  which  the  furface  of  the 
leaves  is  covered  with  points.  The  footftalk  of  the 
leaves  is  cylindrical,  and  without  any  furrow.  The 
buds  are  of  a  conic  form,  and  without  any  feales.  The 
flowers  are  either  hermaphrodite,  male  and  female  up¬ 
on  different  roots,  or  hermaphrodite  and  male  upon  dif¬ 
ferent  roots.  In  fome  they  terminate  the  branches  in 
an  umbel  $  in  others  they  proceed  in  clufters  from  the 
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fide  oppofite  to  the  leaves  ;  and  In  Tome,  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  along  the  branches.  The  calyx  confids  of  one 
leaf  divided  in  five  parts,  which  are  fmall  and  general¬ 
ly  permanent.  The  (lamina  are  in  number  five  5  awl- 
Ihaped,  ere6t,  and  generally  of  the  length  of  the  petals. 
CilTus  has  only  four  (lamina,  which  are  inferted  into 
"  the  nedlarium,  a  fort  of  border  furrounding  the  feed- 
bud.  The  antherse  are  roundifti,  and  fometimes,  as  in 
ivy,  attached  to  the  filaments  by  the  fides,  The  feed- 
bud  is  fometimes  round,  fometimes  fhaped  like  a  top 
or  pear,  and  ends  in  one,  two,  or  five  awl-fhaptd  (lyles, 
*which  are  crowned  with  a  Ample  lligma.  The  flowers 
of  the  vine  have  no  Jlyle.  The  feed-velfel  is  of  the 
berry  kind,  with  one,  two,  or  five  (lyles.  The  feeds 
are  from  one  to  five  in  number;  placed  either  in  di- 
(lindl  cells,  or  difperfed  through  the  pulp  without  any 
partition. 

47.  Stel/atce ,  (from  ftella ,  a  flar)  ;  confiding  of  plants 
with  two  naked  feeds,  and  leaves  difpofed  round  the 
ftem  in  form  of  a  radiant  dar.  This  order  contains 
herbs,  fhrubs,  and  trees.*  The  herbs,  which  are  mod 
numerous,  are  cbiefiy  annual,  and  creep  along  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground.  The  (hrubs  and  trees  are  modly 
evergreens,  which  rife  ere<51,  and  are  of  an  agreeable 
conic  form. — Tlieie  plants  are  opening  ;  fome  of  their 
feeds,  particularly  thofe  of  coffee,  are  bitter  and  cordial ; 

Tome  of  them  are  ufed  in  dyeing,  and  others  in  medicine. 

48.  Aggregate?,  (from  aggregare ,  to  affemble  or  col¬ 
led!:)  ;  comprehending  thofe  plants  which  have  aggre¬ 
gate  dowers,  confiding  of  a  number  of  florets  or  fmall 
flowers,  each  of  which  has  a  proper  and  common 
calyx. 

49.  Compojitc? ,  confiding  of  plants  with  compound 
flowers.  In  this  order  Linnceus  has  conduced  his 
fird  or  primary  divifions  from  the  different  fexes  of  the 
florets,  which  he  terms  polygamij ;  the  fubaltern  divi¬ 
fions  are  condrudled  from  the  figure  of  the  petals,  the 
difpofition  of  the  flowers,  the  pappus  or  crown  of  the 
feed,  the  common  receptacle,  and  other  circumflances 
which  characterize  the  fubaltern  divifions  in  other  au¬ 
thors. 

50.  Amentacece  (from  amentum  a  catkin),  plants 
bearing  catkins  ;  as  falix,  populus,  plantanus,  &c. 

51.  Conifer# ,  (from  conus  a  cone,  and  fero  to  bear)  ; 
confiding  of  plants,  whofe  female  dowers,  placed  at  a 
didance  from  the  male,  either  on  the  fame  or  didinCf 
roots,  are  formed  into  a  cone.  In  this  character,  the 
only  one  expreffed  in  the  title,  the  plants  in  quedion 
feem  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  family  of  modes  :  from 
which,  however,  they  are  eafily  diflinguiftied  by  their 
habit,  as  well  as  by  the  druCture  of  the  fmall  flowers, 
in  which  the  flamina  are  united  below  into  a  cylinder, 
and  didinCl  at  top.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  modly 
of  the  flirub  and  tree  kind,  and  retain  their  leaves  all 
the  year.  The  form  of  thefe  plants  is  generally  conic, 
and  extremely  beautiful,  from  the  difpofition  of  the 
branches,  which  cover  the  dems  even  to  the  roots,  ex¬ 
tending  themfelves  horizontally  and  circularly  like  fo 

v  many  rays.  The  height  of  fome  genera  of  this  order 
does  not  exceed  half  a  foot,  that  of  others  approaches 
to  a  hundred.  The  roots  are  fhort,  branching,  not  very 
fibrous,  and  extend  horizontally.  The  dems  and 
branches  are  cylindric.  The  bark  is  thin,  and  fplit  into 
dender  fcales.  The  wood,  except  that  of  the  yew  tree, 
poffeffes  little  hardnefs.  The  buds  are  of  a  conic  form, 
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.  and  naked,  or  without  fcales.  The  leaves  are  entire, 
fmall,  and  thick,  frequently  triangular,  and  generally 
pointed.  Juniper  has  a  prickly  and  thorny  leaf.  With 
refpe£t  to  fituation,  they  admit  of  great  variety,  being 
either  alternate,  oppofite,  placed  in  whorls  round  the 
dem,  or  collefled  into  fmall  bundles  which  proceed 
from  a  fingle.  point.  They  are  placed  on  the  branches 
without  any  fenfible  footdalk.  The  dowers  in  this  or¬ 
der  are  univerfally  male  and  female.  In  fome  genera, 
the  male  dowers  are  colledled  into  a  fpike  or  cone  at 
the  end  of  the  branches;  in  others,  they  proceed  fingly 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  or  termination  of  the 
branches.  The  female  flowers  are  generally  collcdled 
into  a  cone  ;  but  in  yew  tree  and  Ibrubby  horfe-tail 
they  are  fingle,  and  terminate  the  branches.  The  ca¬ 
lyx  of  the  male  flowers  is  a  catkin  ;  of  the  female,  a 
cone.  The  petals  of  this  order  are  wanting  ;  except  in 
the  female  flowers  of  juniper,  which  have  three  fharp, 
rigid,  and  permanent  petals.  The  flamina  are  in  num¬ 
ber  from  3  to  20  and  upwards  ;  united  by  the  ir  fila¬ 
ments  into  a  cylinder  or  pillar,  which  rifes  out  of  the 
centre  of  the  calyx.  The  antheras  are  ere 61,  diflin6l, 
of  a  roundifti  form,  and  divided  into  internal  partitions 
or  cells,  which,  in  the  different  genera,  are  in 'number 
from  two  to  ten.  The  feed-buds  are  generally  nume¬ 
rous,  and  placed  betwixt  the  fcales  of  the  cone,  which 
ferve  for  a  calyx.  From  each  feed- bud  arifes  a  very 
fliort  cylindric  ftyle,  crowned  with  a  fimple  fligma, 
of  a  conic  form.  Thefe  plants  have  probably  no  feed- 
veffelor  fruit;  the  feeds  being  naked,  and  involved  only 
by  the  fcales  of  the  calyx.  In  fome  genera  thefe  fcales 
are  of  a  bony  nature,  and  almofl  united;  in  others, 
they  are  of  a  fubdance  like  leather;  in  juniper,  they 
are  united,  and  become  flefliyand  fucculent  like  a  berry.. 

The  feeds  in  this  order,  being  nourifhed,  as  in  a  feed- 
veffel,  by  the  fcales  of  the  cone,  or  common  calyx,  dif¬ 
fer  in  nothing  from  the  germina  or  feed-buds. — Mod  , 

of  the  cone-bearing  plants  are  refinous,  or  gummy  ; 
and  the  gums  proceeding  from  them  have  a  bitter  tade, 
but  generally  a  very  agreeable  fmell. 

32.  Coadunatce ,  (from  coadutiare ,  to  join  or  gather 
together)  ;  fo  termed  from  the  general  appearance  of 
Jhe  feed-veffels,  which  are  numerous,  and  being  flightly 
attached  below,  form  all  together  a  fingle  fruit  in  the 
(hape  of  a  fphere  or  cone;  the  parts  of  which,  however, 
are  eafiiy  feparated  from  one  another.  This  order,  which 
confids  of  exotic  plants,  furniflies  a  beautiful  and  choice 
colle&ion  of  ftirubs  and  trees,  both  evergreen  and  deci¬ 
duous.  The  trees  are  often  60  feet  high,  and  garniftied 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  with  fpreading  branches 
and  leaves  of  a  bright  green  colour,  which  affume  a  very 
agreeable  conic  form.  The  roots  are  branching  and 
fibrous.  The  dems  are  cylindric,  and  the  wood  very 
hard.  The  buds  are  conic,  flat,  and  generally  without 
fcales.  The  leaves  are  univerfally  fimple  and  alternate* 

The  footdalk  is  cylindric,  without  furrows,  frequently 
fwelled  at  its  origin,  and  appears  jointed  at  its  infertion 
into  the  branch.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  and  ’ 
are  generally  produced  either  along  or  at  the  end  of 
the  branches.  The  calyx  generally  confids  of  three 
oblong  plain  leaves,  like  petals,  which  fall  off  with  the 
flower.  The  petals  are  in  number  from  6  to  18,  ob¬ 
long,  concave,  and  frequently  difpofed  in  two  or  three 
feries  or  rows,  the  outermofl  of  which  are  larged* 

The  flamina  are  numerous,  fliort,  and  inferted  into  the 

common 
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common  receptacle  in  foffie,  and  into  the  feed-bud  in 
others.  The  filaments  are  very  fliort  and  {lender,  fome 
genera  having  fcarce  any  at  all.  The  anthene  are  nu¬ 
merous,  (lender,  and  placed  round  the  feed-bud.  The 
pidillum  generally  confids  of  a  number  of  feed-buds 
difpofed  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  feated  upon  a  recep¬ 
tacle  which  rifes  like  a  fmall  pillar  above  the  receptacle 
of  the  calyx.  From  each  feed-bud  generally  arifes  a 
cylindric.  fly le,  which  is  very  Aiort.  The  Aigma  is 
commonly  blunt.  The  feed-vtffel  is  commonly  a 
berry  ;  but  in  magnolia  it  is  an  oval  cone,  confiding 
of  a  number  of  roundifh  capfules  laid  over  each  other 
like  tiles.  The  fruits  or  feed-vefiels,  whether  of  the 
berry,  capfule,  or  cherry  kind,  are  equal  in  number  to 
the  feed-buds,  and  generally  (lightly  attached  below. 
The  feeds  are  numerous,  hard,  roundilh,  and  fome- 
times  cornered.  The  plants  of  this  order  have  a  drong, 
agreeable,  and  aromatic  fmell  ;  the  fruits  and  feeds 
have  a  pungent  tafte  like  pepper  :  the  bs&k  and  wood 
are  bitter. 

53.  Scabridte,  (from  fcaber ,  rough,  rugged  or  briflly), 
confiding  of  plants  with  rough  leaves.  There  feems  to 
be  fome  impropriety  in  characterizing  thefe  plants  by 
a  name  expredive  of  the  roughnefs  of  their  leaves,  as 
that  cireumdance  had  previoudy  furnifhed  the  claffic 
character  of  the  Afperifoliee,  The  degree  of  roughnefs, 
however,  is  much  greater  in  the  plants  which  make  the 
fubjeCt  of  the  prefent  article. — The  plants  of  this  or¬ 
der  are  in  general  of  an  adringent  nature  :  their  tade 
is  bitter  and  dyptic. 

54.  Mifcellitnetf ,  mifcellaneous  plants.  This  order 
confids  of  fuch  genera  as  are  not  conneCted  together 
by  very  numerous  relations.  They  are,  datifea,  pote- 
rium,  refeda,  fanguiforba,  lemna,  pidia,  coriaria,  em- 
petrum,  achy  rant  hus,  amaranthus,  celeofia,  gomphrena, 
irefine,  phytolacca,  nymphcea,  faracenia,  cedrela,  fwie- 
tenia,  corrigola,  limeum,  telephium. 

55.  Fi/ices ,  ferns  ;  confiding  x>f  plants  which  bear 
their  flower  and  fruit  on  the  back  of  the  leaf  or  Aalk. 
Thefe  plants,  in  figure,  approach  the  more  perfeft  ve¬ 
getables  ;  being  furnifhed,  like  them,  ‘with  roots  and 
leaves.  The  roots  creep,  and  extend  themfelves  hori¬ 
zontally  under  the  earth,  throwing  out  a  number  of 
very  fiender  fibres  on  all  (ides.  The  Aem  is  not  to 
be  didinguifhed  from  the  common  foot-daik,  or  rather 
middle  rib  of  the  leaves ;  .fo  that  in  drift  propriety  the 
greater  number  of  ferns  may  be  faid  to  be  acaules  :  that 
is,  to  want  the  dem  altogether.  In  fome  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  the  middle  rib,  or  dalk  proceeding  from  the 
root,  overtops  the  leaves,  and  forms  a  dem  upon  which 
the  dowers  are  fupported.  The  leaves  proceed  cither 
fingly,  or  in  greater  number,  from  the  extremities  of 
the  branches  of  the  main  root.  They  are  winged  or 
hand-fhaped  in  all  the  genera  except  in  adders- tongue, 
pepper-grad,  and  fome  fpecies  of  fpleen-wort.  The 
flowers,  whatever  be  their  nature,  are,  in  the  greater 
number  of  genera,  fadened,  and  as  it  were  glued,  to 
the  back  of  the  leaves  ;  in  others,  they  are  fupported 
upon  a  dem  which  rifes  above  the  leaves ;  but  in  fome, 
are  fupported  on  a  fiower-dalk,  as  already  mentioned. 
The  damina  are  placed  apart  from  the  feed-bud  in  a 
genus  termed  by  Mr  Adanfon  palma  jilix ;  in  the  other 
ferns,  where  we  have  been  able  to  difeover  the  (lamina, 
they  are  found  within  the  fame  covers  with  the  feed- 
bud.  Mod  of  the  ferns  have  a  hcavy^difagreeable 
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fmell:  as  to  their  virtues,  they  are  opening  and  at-'  • 
tenuating. 

56.  Mufei ,  modes.  Thefe  plants  refemble  the  pines,  . 
firs,  and  other  evergreens  of  that  clafs,  in  the  form  and 
difpofition  of  their  leaves,  and  manner  of  growth  of  the 
female  dowers,  which  are  generally  formed  into  a  cone. 
They  frequently  creep,  and  extend  themfelves  like 
a  carpet  upon  the  ground,  trees,  and  dones,  being  ge¬ 
nerally  collefted  into  bunches  and  tufts  :  the  dualled 
are, only  one-third  of  an  inch  in  height,  and  the  lar¬ 
ged  do  not  exceed  five  or  fix.  Few  of  the  modes  are 
annual  :  fmall  as  they  are,  the  greater  number  are  per¬ 
ennial  and  evergreens.  Their  growth  is  remarkably 
flow,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  time  that  the  antherae 
take  to  ripen.  This,  reckoning  from  the  firfl  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  antherae  to  the  difperfion  of  its  powder  or 
male  dud,  is  generally  four  or  fix  months.  Although 
preferved  dry  for  feveral  years,  thefe  plants  have  the  lin¬ 
gular  property  of  refuming  their  original  verdure  upon 
being  moidened.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  they  do  not  alfo  refumc  their  vegetative 
quality.  The  roots  of  plants  of  this  order  are  fibrous, 
dender,  branched,  and  fhort.  The  dems  are  cylindric 
and  weak,  as  are  alfo  the  branches;  they  creep  upon  the 
ground,  and  drike  root  on  every  fide.  The  leaves  are 
very  fmall  and  undivided.  They  differ  with  refpeft  to 
fituation  ;  being  either  alternate,  oppofite,  or  placed  by 
fours  round  the  dalk.  They  have  no  perceptible  foot- 
dalk  nor  middle  rib,  and  are  feated  immediately  upon 
the  dems.  The  dowers  are  univerfally  male  and  female  : 
in  fome,  the  male  flowers  are  produced  upon  the  fame 
plants  with  the  female,  and  Aand  before  them  ;  in 
others,  they  are  produced  fometimes  on  the  fame,  and 
fometimes  on  didinft  plants.  The  male  dowers  confid 
entirely  of  antheree,  and  their  covering;  proceed  either 
fingly,  or  in  cluders,  from  the  extremity  of  the  branch¬ 
es,  or  angles  of  the  leaves  ;  and  are  either  feated  imme¬ 
diately  upon  the  branches,  or  fupported  by  a  long  foot- 
dalk..  The  female  dowers,  which  generally  refemble 
capfules  or  cones,  are  all  placed  immediately  upon  the 
dem  or  branches,  without  any  foot-dalk  ;  and  proceed 
fingly  either  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  or  fummit  of 
the  branches;  when  produced  upon  the  fame  plant  with 
the  male,  they  are  always  placed  under  them.  The  fe¬ 
male  cones  of  the  moffes  greatly  refemble  thofe  of  the 
pines  and  evergreen  trees  of  that  clafs;  the  feales  which 
form  them  are  true  leaves,  each  containing  in  its  wing  or 
angle  a  (ingle  feed.  When  the  feeds  are  ripe,  the  cones 
probably  open  for  their  dilperfion.  When  (hut,  they* 
refemble  buds,  and  have,  fometimes  been  ignorantly  mif- 
taken  for  fuch.  The  calyx,  in  this  order,  if  it  can  be 
called  fuch,  .is  that  appearance  refembling  a  veil  or 
monk’s  cawl,  which  in  the  male  flower  covers  or  is  fu- 
fpended  over  the  tops  of  the  Aamina  like  an  extingui fil¬ 
er,  and  is  termed  by  Linnaeus  calyptra .  The  petals  are 
univerfally  wanting.  The  moffes  in  general  are  almoll 
tadelefs,  have  few  juices,  and  being  once  dried  do  not 
readily  imbibe  moifture  from  the  air.  Thofe  which 
grow  in  water,  being  thrown  into  the  fire,  grow  red, 
and  are  reduced  to  aflies  without  receiving  or  commu¬ 
nicating  any  fiame;  on  which  account  fome  fuperdi- 
tious  people,  the  Siberians  in  particular,  place  water 
mofs  in  their  chitnneys  as  a  prefervative  againd  fire. 
Mod  of  the  moffes  are  purgative;  fome  violently  fo,  and 
even  emetic.  They  are  all  of  wonderful  efficacy  in  pre- 
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ferving  dry  fucli  bodies  as  are  fufceptible  of  moiflure 
and  in  retaining,  for  a  long  time,  the  humidity  of  young 
plants,  without  expofing  them  to  putrefa&ion.  For  this 
reafon,  fuch  plants  as  are  to  be  fent  to  any  confiderable 
diflance,  are  generally  wrapped  up  in  them. 

57.  Algcz,  flags  5  confiding  of  plants  whofe  root, 
leaf,  and  ftem,  are  all  one.  Under  this  defcription  are 
comprehended  all  the  fea  weeds,  and  feme  other  aqua¬ 
tic  plants. 

58.  Fungi ,  mufhrooms.  Thefe  plants  are  rarely 
branched,  fometimes  creeping,  but  mod  commonly  e- 
re&.  Such  as  are  furnifhed  with  branches  have  them 
of  a  light  fpongy  fubdance  like  cork.  Mufhrooms 
differ  from  the  fuci,  in  that  thofe  which,  like  the  fuci, 
have  their  feeds  contained  in  capfules,  are  not  branch¬ 
ed,  as  that  numerous  clafs  of  fea  weeds  are.  The 
greated  part  of  mufhrooms  have  no  root:  fome,  indead 
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of  roots,  have  a  number  of  fibres,  which,  by  their  in- 
ofculations,  frequently  form  a  net  with  unequal  meflies, 
fome  of  which  produce  plants  fimilar  to  their  parent 
vegetable.  The  damina  in  thefe  plants  are  dill  unde¬ 
termined.  The  feeds  are  fpread  over  the  furface  of  the 
plant,  or  placed  in  open  holes  or  cavities,  rtfembling 
the  open  capfules  of  fome  of  the  fuci.  In  mudirooms 
which  are  branched,  the  feeds  are  frequently  vifible  bv 
the  naked  eye,  and  always  to  be  didin&ly  obferved  by 
the  adidance  of  a  good  microfcope.  Thefe  plants  are 
very  adringent,  and  fome  of  them  are  ufed  for  dopping 
violent  hsemorrhagies.  As  a  vegetable  food  they  are 
at  bed  fufpicious  :  fome  of  them  are  rank  poifon. 

Dubii  ordinis.  Under  this  name  Linnaeus  clafies  all 
the  other  genera  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  orders,  and  which  are  near  120  ia 
number. 


Alphabetical  Explanation  of  Botanical  Terms. 


A. 

Abrupt  (abruptus),  when  a  winged  leaf  ends  without 
a  little  leaf. 

Acorn ,  the  feed  of  the  oak. 

Acotyledones ,  feeds  without  lobes,  which  produce  no  fe- 
minal  leaves. 

Acute  (acutus),  tapering  to  a  flender,  but  not  thorny 
termination. 

Air-bag  (folliculus),  a  didended  feed-veffel  opening  on 
one  fide. 

Alternate  (alternus),  applied  to  branches,  leaves,  or 
dowers,  fpringing  out  regularly  one  above  another. 

Androgynous ,  having  fome  dowers  on  the  fame  plant, 
bearing  damens,  but  no  pidils  \  and  other  flowers 
bearing  pidils,  but  no  damens. 

Angiofpcrmia,  feeds  in  a  capfule. 

Angular  (angulatus)  having  corners  j  oppofed  to  cy¬ 
lindrical. 

■ - capfule,  as  in  flower-de-luce. 

Annual  (annuus),  living  only  one  year. 

Anomalous  (anomalus),  irregular. 

Anther  (anthera),  the  top  of  the  damen  fixed  on  the  fi¬ 
lament,  and  containing  the  pollen. 

Apex,  termination. 

Apophy/is ,  excrefcence. 

Approaching ,  fee  Converging . 

Arrow- fhaped,  (fagittatus),  leaf  fhaped  like  an  arrow 
head,  as  forrel. 

Afcending,  growing  fird  horizontally,  and  then  Dent 
upwards. 

Attenuate  (attenuates),  tapering. 

Awl-Jhaped  (fubulatus),  flender. 

Awn  (arifla)  or  beard,  the  fliarp  fubdance  growing  to 
the  valves  of  corn  or  grafs. 

Awnlefs  (muticus),  without  awns. 

Axillary  (axillaris)  at  the  bafe  of  the  leaves  or 
branches. 

B. 

Bark  (cortex),  the  covering  of  the  dems,  roots,  and 
branches  of  vegetables. 

Barren  (mafeuli,  abortivi),  dowers  or  florets  which 
produce  no  perfeft  feeds )  generally  wanting  pidils. 


Bafe,  fee  Axillary . 

Battledore-Jhaped  (fpatulatum),  rounded  with  a  neck* 

Beaded  (granulatus),  confiding  of  many  little  knobs, 
connected  by  fmall  drings. 

Beak  or  Bill  (rodrum),  a  proje&ing  appendage  to  fome 
feeds. 

Bearded  (barbatus),  befet  with  firaight  parallel  hairs. 

Bell  fhaped  (campanulatus),  like  the  bloffom  of  the 
convolvulus. 

Bellying  (ventricofus)  didended. 

Beneath  (inferus).  A  bloffom  is  beneath,  when  it  includes 
the  germen,  and  is  attached  to  the  part  immediately 
below  it.  A  germen  is  faid  to  be  beneath  when  it 
is  not  included  in  the  corolla  or  bloffom. 

Berry  (bacca),  a  pulpy  feed-veffel  without  valves. 

Biennial,  continuing  alive  for  two  years. 

Bird-footed  (pedatus),  refembling  the  foot  of  a  land 
fowl. 

Bitten ,  ending  in  no  regular  form,  not  tapering. 

Bill  (rodrum),  a  long  fubdance  attached  to  a  feed. 

Bladders,  air-bags  on  fome  fpecies  of  fucus. 

Bladder-Jhaped  (inflatus),  inflated  or  didended. 

Bliflered,  when  the  furface  of  a  leaf  rifes  high  above 
the  veins. 

Bloffom  (corolla),  part  of  a  flower,  confiding  of  one  or 
more  leaves  called  petals .  It  is  an  expanfion  of  the 
inner  bark  of  the  plant,  and  is  the  ornamented  co*. 
ver  of  the  damens  and  pidils. 

Blunt  (obtufus),  oppofed  to  acute. 

Boat-fhaped  (navicularis,)  like  a  little  keel-bottomed 
boat. 

Border  (limbus),  the  upper  part  of  a  corolla  of  on* 
petal. 

Bowed  (arcuatus),  bent. 

Branched  (ramofus),  having  lateral  divifions. 

Briftles  (fetse),  diff  cylindrical  hairs. 

Brifle-fhaped (fetaceus),  flender,  and  like  a  bridle. 

Bud  (gemma),  a  protuberance  on  the  dem  or  branches, 
containing  the  rudiments  of  the  leaves  or  flowers  to 
be  expanded  the  following  year. 

Bulb  (bulbus),  a  bud  placed  on  the  root  or  flem. 

Bulging  (gibbus)  irregularly  fwollen  out. 

Bunch 
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Bunch  (racemus),  a  fruitftalk  with  ftiort  lateral 
branches. 

Bundle  (fafciculus),  feveral  flowers  riling  to  the  fame 
point  from  their  refpe&ive  fruitftalks,  as  in  fweet- 
william. 

Bundled ,  applied  to  leaves,  as  in  the  larch. 
Butterflyfhaped  (papilionaceus),  as  the  pea  and  broom 
flowers. 

C. 

Calycled  (calyculatus),  having  a  double  calyx. 

Calyptre ,  veil. 

Calyx ,  or  empalement,  a  continuation  of  the  outer  bark 
of  the  plant,  forming  part  of  the  flower,  is  called  a 
cup,  as  in  primrofe,  involucrum  in  carrot,  catkin  in 
hazel,  calyptre  in  the  molfes,  a  hulk  in  oats,  a 
flieath  in  the  narciffus,  and  a  curtain  in  feme  fun- 
gufes. 

Capfule,  a  dry  hollow  feed-veffel  opening  in  fome  deter¬ 
minate  manner. 

Catkin  (amentum),  a  compolition  of  flowers  and  chaff  on 
a  long  thread-ftiaped  receptacle  $  the  whole  like  a 
cat’s  tail ;  e.  g.  the  willow. 

I  Cell  (loculamentum),  vacuity  in  the  capfule  to  lodge 

the  feed. 

Central  florets  (flores  flofculoli)  ;  tliofe  which  occupy 
the  middle  part  of  a  compound  flower,  as  the  yellow 
ones  in  a  common  daify. 

Chaff  (palea),  thin  membranaceous  fubflance  feparating 
the  florets  from  each  other,  and  growing  on  a  com¬ 
mon  receptacle. 

Channelled  (canaliculatus),  having  a  furrow  from  the 
bafe  to  the  end. 

Cicatrized ,  fcarred. 
dilate,  fringed. 

Circumference ,  the  florets  fartheft  from  the  centre  of  a 
compound  flower,  as  the  white  ones  in  the  common 
daify. 

Clammy  (vifeofus),  adhefivedike  bird-lime. 

Claw  (unguis),  the  part  of  a  petal  next  the  bafe,  diftin- 
guilhed  from  the  limb  or  upper  part. 

Cleft,  divided  half-way  down. 

Climbing  (fcandens),  plants  that  rife  by  the  aid  of 
others. 

Clothing  (pubes),  hairinefs  on  the  furface  of  plants. 
Cloven,  fee  Cleft, 

Club-Jhaped  (clavatus),  thinner  at  the  bafe,  and  thicker 
upwards. 

Clufler  (thyrfus),  flowers  colle&ed  in  fomewhat  of  an 
egg-fhaped  form  like  the  lilac. 

Coated  (tunicatus),  root,  compofed  of  layers  like  the 
onion. 

Cobwebbed  (arachnoideus),  covered  with  a  fubflance  re- 
fembling  a  cobweb. 

Coloured  (coloratus),  not  green. 

Column  (columella),  the  little  pillar  in  the  centre  of 
fome  capfules  to  which  the  feeds’are  fixed.  * 
Comb  (coma),  a  colle&ion  of  floral  leaves  terminating 
the  flowering  ftetn,  as  in  the  pine-apple. 

Comb-like  (pe&inatum),  a  fort  of  winged  leaf,  the  lea- 
fets  of  which  are  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

Common  calyx,  including  feveral  flowers,  as  in  thirties. 
CompaB,  growing  clofe  together. 

Compound  flowers  (compofiti  flores)  confift  of  many  flo¬ 
rets  or  little  flowers,  on  a  receptacle  or  feat,  as  in 
thirties. 
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Comprcffed  (compreffus),  a  cylindrical  fubflance,  more 
or  lefs  flatted. 

Cone  (ftrobilus),  a  feed-veffel,  formed  by  a  catkin,  with 
hardened  feales,  as  in  the  pine  and  fir. 

Cone-Jhaped  (cucullatus),  applied  to  leaves  rolled  up, 
as  the  grocers  roll  up  paper  to  hold  fpices,  fugar, 

Sec. 

Confluent  (confluentia  folia),  running  into  one  another 
at  the  bafe. 

Congregated  (glomeratus),  fpikes,  &c,  crowded  toge¬ 
ther,  fomewhat  in  a  globular  form. 

ConneBed  (adnatus)  leaves,  having  their  upper  furface 
at  the  bafe,  growing  to  the  ftem  or  branch. 

Contiguous  (adpreffus)  leaves,  &.c.  clofe  to  the  ftem. 

Converging  (connivens),  approaching  at  the  top. 

Convex,  riling  like  the  furface  of  a  globe. 

Convolute,  twifted  fpirally. 

Corolla,  bloffom. 

Corymb,  a  colle&ion  of  flowers  Handing  each  on  its 
own  fruitftalk,  with  fruitftalks  of  fuch  a  length,  that 
the  whole  colle&ion  forms  a  flat  broad  furface  at  the 
top,  as  in  the  pear-tree. 

Cotton,  Cottony  (tomentofum,  tomentofus),  downy,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  whitifti  foft  fubflance. 

Cotyledones ,  feed-lobes. 

Creeping  (repens)  ftem  $  creeping  along  the  ground,  as 
ivy. 

■  root,  as  fpearmint. 

Crefcent-fhaped  (lunaris,  lunatus),  ftiaped  like  a  waxing 
moon,  like  the  anthers  of  the  ftrawberry. 

defied  (criftatus)  flowers,  tufted. 

Crooked  (cernuus)  fruitftalk,  with  the  flower  facing  the 
earth,  and  fo  ftiff,  that  it  cannot  be  ftraighted  with¬ 
out  breaking ;  as  in  the  crown  imperial. 

Crofs-pairs  (decuffatus),  leaves  in  pairs,  each  pair  point¬ 
ing  in  a  dire&ion  different  from  the  pair  above  or 
below  it. 

Crofs-Jhaped  (cruciatus,  cruciformis)  flowers,  having 
four  petals  in  form  of  a  crofs  $  called  cruciform 
plants. 

Crowned  (coronatus)  feed,  a  feed  to  which  the  calyx 
adheres,  e.  g.  teazel. 

Cruciform,  fee  Crofs-Jhaped. 

Cryptogamia,  ftamens  and  piftils  indiftinft. 

Cup  (perianthium),  a  calyx  contiguous  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  flower. 

- double  (calyculatus),  when  the  bafe  of  one  cup  is 

furrounded  by  another  cup. 

Curtain  (volva),  the  calyx  of  agarics  and  boleti. 

Cut-round  (circumfciffus),  when  a  feed-veffel  opens  in 
a  circle,  and  not  longways. 

Cylindrical  (teres),  round  like  a  walking  ftick. 

D. 

Dagger-pointed  (mucronatus),  ending,  not  gradually, 
but  fuddenly  in  a  fharp  point. 

Deciduous  (deciduus)  leaves,  which  fall  at  the  approach 
of  winter. 

. .  cup  or  calyx,  falling  off  before  the  blof¬ 
fom. 

—  *  feed-veffel,  falling  off  before  it  opens. 

Declining  (declinatus),  bent  like  a  bow,  with  the  arch 
downwards. 

Decurrent  (decurrens)  leaf,  without  a  leafftalk,  but 
where  the  leaf  runs  down  the  ftem* 

S  f  Dented 
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Dented  (retufus),  a  blunt  leaf  with  a  blunt  notch  at  the 
end. 

DepreJJed  (depreffus),  when  the  furface  of  a  leaf  is 
{lightly  funk. 

Diadelphia ,  the  17th  clafs  of  plants,  having  the  fila¬ 
ments  united  into  two  fets. 

Diamond-Jhaped  (rhombeus),  applied  to  leaves  refem- 
bling  a  diamond  on  cards. 

Diandria ,  two  ftamens. 

Didynamia ,  the  14th  clafs,  having  two  ftamens  longer. 

Digynia ,  two  piftils. 

Dimpled  (umbiiicatus),  having  a  hollow  dot. 

Dicecia,  dioecious,  having  the  flowers  bearing  ftamens 
and  thofe  bearing  piftils  on  different  plants. 

Difk  (difcus)  of  a  leaf  is  its  furface  ;  of  a  compound 
flower  is  its  central  florets  \  thus,  in  a  daify,  the 
minute  yellow  florets  form  the  difc,  and  the  larger 
white  ftrap-ftiaped  florets  form  the  ray. 

Dijlant  (diftans),  far  afunder,  as  the  ftamens  of  mint. 

Di/lended  (ventricofus),  as  the  cup  of  the  rofe. 

Diverging  (divergens),  fpreading  wide  from  the  ftem 
aim  oft  horizontally,  oppofed  to  compaft. 

Divided  (partitus),  or  parted,  partite,  fignifies  that  a 
cup,  leaf,  or  petal,  is  parted  more  than  half  way 
down. 

Dodecandria ,  12  ftamens. 

Dorfal ,  fixed  to  the  back. 

Dotted  (pun&atus),  marked  with  little  hollow  dots. 

Double  (didymus),  applied  to  two  anthers  on  one  fila¬ 
ment. 

Doubly -compound  (decompofitus)  leaves,  having  the 
primary  leaf-ftalk  divided,  fo  that  each  divifion  forms 
a  compound  leaf.  They  are  twin-fork  (bigeminus), 
when  a  forked  leaf-ftalk  has  feveral  leafets  at  the 
end  of  each  fork  ;  or,  doubly- threefold  (bi-ternatus), 
when  a  leaf-ftalk,  with  three  divilions,  has  three 
leafets  on  the  end  of  each  divifion  or  fork  ;  or  dou¬ 
bly  winged  (duplicato>pinnatum,'bi-pinnatum),  when 
a  leaf-ftalk  has  lateral  ribs,  each  of  which  forms  a 
winged  leaf. 

Down  (pappus),  the  fine  hair  or  feather-like  fubftance, 
crowning  the  feeds  of  fome  plants,  and  wafting  them 
abroad. 

Downy  leaf,  fee  Cottony, 

Drupe ,  a  pulpy  feed-veffel,  without  valves,  confiding 
of  a  nut  furrounded  by  a  pulpy  fubftance,  ex,  gr,  a 
cherry. 

Dujled  (pulveratus),  applied  to  fome  plants  which  ap¬ 
pear  covered  with  a  kind  of  powder. 

E. 

Ear-Jhaped  (auriculatus)  fome  what  refembling  a  hu¬ 
man  ear. 

Egg-Jhaped  (ovatus),  in  form  of  an  egg. 

Egg-fpeur-Jbaped  (ovato-lanceolatum),  fee  Spear-egg - 
Jh'aped.  * 

Elliptic ,  oval. 

Embracing  (amplexieaulis)  the  ftem,  when  the  bafe  of 
a  leaf  nearly  furrounds  the  ftem. 

Entire  (integer),  oppofed  to  cleft,  gafhed,  &c. 

Equal  (aequalis),  regular. 

EreB ,  upright. 

Even  (Isevis)  furface  \  level,  regular. 

Excrefcence  (apophyfis),  a  fubftance  growing  on  fome 
of  the  moffes  from  the  feat  of  the  flower. 

Expanding  (patens),  between  upright  and  horizontal. 
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Eye  (hilium),  the  fear  by  which  a  feed  is  fixed  to  the 
feed-veffel. 

F. 

Feathered  (plumofum),  the  down  of  feeds  when  it  fends 
out  lateral  hairs. 

Feeble  (debilis),  unable  to  ftand  upright. 

Female  flowers  or  florets,  fuch  as  have  one  or  more  pi¬ 
ftils,  but  no  ftamens. 

Ferns ,  the  I  ft  order  of  the  clafs  of  cryptogamia. 

Fertile  (fertiles  vel  feminei)  flowers,  thofe  that  produce 
feed  capable  of  vegetation.  Thofe  that  have  ftamens 
only  are  always  barren.  Thofe  that  have  piftils  on¬ 
ly,  are  only  barren  when  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  pollen,  coming  from  the  anthers  of  ftaminife- 
rous  flowers. 

Fibres  (nervi),  woody  firings  running  along  a  leaf. 

Fibrous  (fibrofus)  roots,  compofed  of  fmall  threads  or 
fibres. 

Fiddle-Jhaped  (panduriformis),  oblong,  but  narrow  in 
the  middle,  and  broader  below. 

Filament  or  thread  (filamentum),  the  {lender  part  of  a 
ftamen  fupporting  the  anther. 

Fijlulous ,  hollowf. 

Finger-like  (digitatus)  leaves,  expanded  like  a  man’s 
hand,  in  pairs,  threes  and  fives. 

Flat-topped  (faftigiatus),  rifing  to  the  fame  height  fo 
as  to  form  a  flat  furface. 

Flejhy  feed-veffel,  ex,  gr,  an  apple. 

Floral  leaves  (bra&eee)  are  generally  on  the  fruitftalk, 
fo  that  they  are  fometimes  miftaken  for  the  calyx  j 
but  the  calyx  withers  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  where¬ 
as  the  floral  leaves  endure  as  long  as  the  other  leaves 
of  the  plant. 

Floret  (flofculus),  one  of  the  fmall  flowers  forming  a 
compound  or  incorporated  flower. 

Flower  (flos),  a  temporary  part  of  a  plant  fubfervient  to 
the  formation  of  the  feed.  It  confifts  of  eight  parts* 
a  calyx,  corolla,  or  bloflom,  ftamens,  piftils,  feed- 
veffel,  feeds,  receptacle,  and  a  nedlary.  Wanting 
any  of  thefe  parts,  a  flower  is  incomplete. 

Forked  (furcatus,  dichotomus),  divided. 

Fringed  (alatus),  as  the  bloffom  of  the  buck-bean. 

Fruit  (frudlus),  a  part  of  a  flower  confifting  of  the  feed- 
veffel,  feed,  and  receptacle. 

Fruitjlalk  (pendunculus),  a  part  of  a  branch  or  ftem. 
bearing  flowers,  but  not  leaves. 

Fungus ,  the  laft  order  of  the  clafs  of  cryptogamia. 

Funnel-Jhaped  (infundibuliformis),  when  a  one-petaled 
bloffom  is  tubular  at  the  bafe,  and  conical  at  the 
top. 

Furrowed  (fulcatus),  marked  with  lines  running  length- 
wife. 

G. 

Gaping  (ringens,  perfonatus}  bloffom,  fo  called  from, 
its  refemblance  to  a  gaping  mouth. 

Gafhed  (lobatus),  divided  nearly  half  way  down  into 
lobes,  convex  at  the  edges,  and  diftant  from  each 
other. 

Gelatinous ,  jelly-like. 

Gem,  a  bud. 

General  involucrum,  a  calyx  at  the  bafe  of  a  general 
umbel,  as  in  carrot. 

Germ ,  germen,  feed-bud. 

Gibbous, bulged,  or  bulging. 

Gills  (lamella),  thin  plates  on  the  under  fide  of  the 

pikus 
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pileus  or  hat  of  an  agaric  ;  remarkable  in  the  com¬ 
mon  muftiroom. 

Glafs-jhapcd  (cyathiformis),  tubular,  but  -widening  to- 
wards  the  mouth. 

Glaucous  (glaucus),  hoary,  as  the  back  of  a  cabbage- 
leaf. 

Globular  (globofus),  like  a  round  ball. 

Glume  (gluma),  hulk. 

Gnawed  (erofum),  when  an  indented  leaf  feems  as  if 
bitten  at  the  edges. 

Granulated ,  refembling  beads. 

Gymnoflpermia ,  naked  feeds. 

Gynandria ,  flamens  on  the  piftils. 

id. 

Hair-lihe  (capillaris),  (lender,  undivided,  and  cylin¬ 
drical. 

Hairs  (pili),  by  fome  thought  decretory  du6ts. 

Hand-Jhaped  (palmatus),  like  the  human  hand  with 
the  fingers  expanded. 

Hat  (pileus),  the  upper  broad  part  of  fungufes. 

Hate  het-Jh  aped  (dolabriforme)  leaf,  like  an  axe  of  un¬ 
equal  thicknefs. 

Headed  (capitulus)  (talk,  fupporting  one  compadl  knob 
of  flowers  at  its  extremity. 

Heads  (capitatus)  of  flowers,  growing  in  compadl 
knobs,  as  in  peppermint. 

Heart  (corculum),  that  part  of  a  feed  which  is  the  fu¬ 
ture  plant  in  miniature. 

Helmet  (galea),  the  upper  part  of  a  gaping  bloffom. 
Hemiflpherical,  like  a  half  globe. 

Herbaceous  ftem,  fucculent,  oppofed  to  woody. 
Hermaphrodite  flowers  or  florets,  fuch  as  contain  both 
a  llamen  or  ftamens,  and  a  piftil  or  piftils,  as  the 
greater  part  of  flowers. 

Hexagonal,  or  fix-fided. 

Hexagynia ,  having  fix  piftils. 

Hexa  ndria ,  fix-ftamened. 

Hoary  (incanus),  covered  with  a  filvery-looking  fub- 
ftance. 

Honey- combed  (favofum),  a  receptacle  with  cells  open 
at  the  top,  and  having  a  feed  in  each. 

Hujk  (gluma),  the  calyx  of  a  grafs  plant. 

Hybrid  (hybrida),  a  plant  produced  by  the  pollen  of 
one  plant  fertilizing  the  germen  of  a  plant  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies.  A  mule. 

J  • 

Jagged  (laciniatus)  leaves,  irregularly  divided  and  fub* 
divided  into  lobes. 

Ico/a ndria,  20-ftamened. 

ImperfeB  flowers,  wanting  anther  or  piftil,  or  both. 

Incomplete  flowers  want  the  cup,  the  corolla,  or  fome 
other  important  part.  Sec  Flower.  The  tulip  wants 
a  cup,  and  the  nettle  has  no  bloflom  or  corolla. 

Incorporated  (aggregatus),  when  little  flowers  or  florets 
form  a  compound  flower,  as  a  daify. 

Incumbent ,  anthers  fixed  by  the  fide,  or  ftamens  lean¬ 
ing  or  refting  again  ft. 

Indented  leaf,  having  the  edges  deeply  fcolloped,  and 
the  lobes  far  afunder. 

Inflated ,  as  if  blown  up  like  a  bladder. 

Inferior ,  fee  Beneath. 

Interrupted,  bioken  in  its  regular  form,  as  a  fpike  by 
leaves  intervening. 

Jnvcrflely  heart- (haped  (obcordatus),  with  the  point  of 
the  heart  next  the  ftem. 
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Involucellum ,  a  partial  involucrutli. 

Involucrum  or  fence,  the  calyx  of  an  umbel  placed  at 
a  diftance  from  the  flowers. 

Jointed  (articulatus),  ex  gr .  a  wheat  ftraw. 

K. 

Keel,  the  loweft  petal  in  a  butterfly-ftiaped  corolla. 
Keeled  (carinatus),  bent. 

Knob ,  fee  Heads . 

L. 

LaBefcent ,  having  a  milky  juice. 

Laminated,  when  the  flat  furfaces  of  leaves  lie  clofe  on 
each  other. 

Lateral  branches,  growing  from  the  fides  of  the  ftem} 
oppofed  to  terminating. 

Leaf,  the  part  of  a  plant  correfponding  to  the  lungs, 
and  alfo  to  the  organs  of  motion  of  animals. 

Leaflet,  or  little  leaf,  one  of  the  fingle  leaves  of  a  com¬ 
pound  leaf. 

Leaf-flalk  (petiolus),  the  footftalk  of  a  leaf. 

Leather-like  (coriaceus),  tough  like  leather. 

Legume  (legumen)  or  (hell,  a  feed-veffel  of  two  valves 
with  the  feeds  fixed  to  one  feam,  as  in  the  pea. 

Level,  when  feveral  branches  or  fruitftalks  grow  to 
equal  heights. 

Lid  (operculum),  a  cover  to  the  capfules  of  feveral 
modes. 

Ligulate,  ftrap-fhaped. 

Limb,  the  upper  fpreading  part  of  a  petal. 

Limber  (flaccidus)  bending  with  its  own  weight. 

Lip,  the  upper  or  under  divifion  of  a  gaping  corolla. 
Lobes,  the  divifions  of  a  gafhed  leaf. 

Lopped  (truncatus),  looking  as  if  cut  off  by  feiffars. 

M. 

Male  flowers,  which  have  ftamens,  but  no  piftils. 
Matted  (caefpitofus),  thickly  interwoven. 

Membranous,  membranaceous,  thin,  (kinny,  and  femi- 
tranfparent 

Monadelphia ,  united  filaments. 

Mo  nan  dr  ia ,  one  ft  a  men. 

Moncecia,  one  houfe,  or  plants  having  the  ftamens  and 
piftils  in  different  flowers,  but  on  the  fame  plant. 
Monogynia,  one  piftil  in  each  flower. 

Monopetalous,  one-petaled. 

Mouth  (faux),  the  upper  or  opening  part  of  the  tube 
in  a  one-petaled  corolla. 

Mules,  fee  Hybrid • 

N. 

Naked,  without  leaves  or  hairs. 

NeBary,  or  honey-cup,  the  part  of  the  flower  which  fe- 
cretes  the  honey. 

Nut ,  a  feed  covered  by  a  hard  woody  (hell. 

O. 

Oblong -egg-Jh  aped,  oblong  at  the  bafe,  but  egg-fhaped 
towards  the  end. 

OB  a  ndria,  eight-ftamened. 

OBagynia,  eight  piftils. 

Paleaceous,  chaffy. 

Panicle ,  an  irregular  affemblage  of  flowers. 
Papilionaceous  flowers,  butterfly-fhaped,  as  the  pea. 
Parafitical  plants,  which  grow  not  on  the  earth,  but 
on  other  plants. 

Pedicle,  a  little  fruitftalk. 

Pentagon,  five-cornered. 

Pentagynta,  five  piftils. 

S  f  2  Pent  a  ndria, 
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Pentandria ,  five-ftamened. 

Perennial ,  continuing  more  than  two  years. 

Petals ,  (petala),  the  leaves  which  conftitute  the  corol- 
la  or  bloflom. 

P illar  (ftipes),  the  pedicle  of  the  down  of  forae  feeds, 
as  in  dandelion. 

Pimpled  (papillofus),  befet  with  little  hard  protube¬ 
rances, 

Pijlily  a  part  of  a  flower  confifting  of  the  germen,  the 
ftyle,  and  the  fummit. 

Pitcher*  fb  aped,  (urceolatus),  bellying  like  a  jug. 

Pith ,  a  foft  fubftance  filling  the  cavities  of  fome  plants. 

Plaited ,  foided. 

Pod  (filiqua),  feed-veflel  of  two  valves,  within  which 
the  feeds  are  alternately  fixed  to  each  fearp. 

Pollen  (farina),  a  fine  powder  in  the  anthers  of  flowers. 

Polyadclphia ,  ftamens  in  three  or  more  fets. 

Polyandria ,  many  ftamens. 

Polygamia ,  fee  introdu&ion  to  the  23d  clafs. 

Pores ,  little  holes. 

Pouch ,  a  ftiort  pod. 

Prifm-Jhaped ,  different  from  cylindrical,  in  having  the 
circumference  angular. 

Proliferous ,  when  one  flower,  &c.  fprings  out  of  ano¬ 
ther. 

Pubefcent ,  clothed  with  foft  wool  or  hair. 

R: 

Radiate ,  compound  flowers  in  which  the  florets  of  the 
centre  differ  from  thofe  of  the  circumference.  See 
Difk, 

Rays  (radii),  outer  florets  of  a  radiate  compound 
flower.  See  Dijk. 

Receptacle ,  the  feat  or  bafe  of  a  flower. 

RefleBcd ,  bent  back. 

Remote  whirls,  having  a  confiderable  length  of  item 
between  each. 

Rhomboidal \  nearly  diamond-fhaped. 

Rigid ,  inflexible. 

Root-leaves  (radicalia),  thofe  which  proceed  immedi¬ 
ately  from  the  root. 

Ruffle  or  ring,  the  part  of  the  curtain  of  an  agaric 
which  adheres  to  the  ftem  after  the  outer  part  is  gone. 
S. 

Salver-Jhaped  (hypocrateriformis),  when  a  one-petaled 
corolla  has  its  lower  part  tubular,  and  its  higher  part 
flat  and  expanded. 

Scaly  (fquamofus),  like  the  fkin  of  a  fifh. 

Scurfy  (fquarrofus),  applied  to  the  rough  cup  of  fome 
compound  flowers. 

Seed,  that  which  contains  the  rudiments  of  the  new 
plant. 

Seed-lobes  (cotyledones),  the  perifhable  part  of  a  feed 
'which  affords  food  to  the  reft  in  germination. 
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Seminal  leaves,  thofe  which  rife  from  the  feed-lobes. 

Serrated,  like  the  teeth  of  a  faw. 

Sheath  (fpatha),  a  kind  of  calyx  like  that  of  the  crocus. 

Simple,  undivided. 

Sitting  leaves  or  flowers,  without  leaf  or  flower-ftalks. 

Solitary ,  only  one  in  a  place, 

Spear-egg-Jhaped,  like  a  fpear  at  the  bafe,  and  an  egg 
at  the  extremity. 

Spike  (fpica),  a  colle&ion  of  flowers  placed  alternately 
on  each  fide  of  a  common  fruitftalk  without  little 
fruitftalks. 

Stamen ,  confifts  of  a  filament  and  anther. 

Staminiferous ,  bearing  ftamens. 

Streaked,  marked  with  deprelfed  lines. 

Syngenejia,  united  anthers. 

T 

Target-Jhapcd  leaf,  having  the  ftalk  fixed,  not  in  the 
edge,  but  the  centre. 

Tetragynia,  four  piftils. 

Tetradynamia,  four  ftamens  longer. 

T iled,  one  leaf  or  fcale  partly  covering  another. 

Tooth  ferrated,  when  the  edge  of  a  leaf  is  marked  with 
f  little  ferrated  teeth. 

Triandria,  three  ftamens. 

Trigynia ,  three  piftils. 

Tubercled ,  having  folid  warts  5  applied  to  certain  lichens. 

Tuberous  root,  having  many  roundifh  knobs  in  a  bundle. 
Tubular,  hollow  like  a  tube. 

U. 

Umbel  (umbella),  an  aflemblage  of  flowers  in  which  a 
number  of  {lender  fruitftalks,  proceeding  from  the 
fame  centre,  rife  to  nearly  the  fame  height,  fo  as  to 
form  a  regular  furface  at  the  top,  as  in  hemlock  or 
carrot. 

Unequal  florets  (radiati),  when  the  florets  of  an  umbel 
are  larger  in  the  circumference  than  in  the  centre. 

V live,  the  pieces  of  a  capfule  are  called  valves. 

Vaulted  (fornicatus),  like  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

Veil  (calyptra),  the  calyx  of  mofles. 

W. 

Wheel -Jhaped ,  a  corolla  of  one  petal,  with  a  flat  border- 
and  a  ftiort  tube. 

Whirls  of  branches,  leaves  or  flowers }  ex  gr.  the 
branches  of  the  fir. 

Wings,  the  lateral  petals  of  a  butterfly-ftiaped  bloflom. 

Winged  leaf-ftalk,  with  a  thin  membrane  on  each  fide. 

- -  leaf,  when  an  undivided  leaf-ftalk  has  many 

little  leaves  growing  from  each  fide. 

Wing-cleft,  a  leaf  deeply  cut. 

Woody ,  oppofed  to  herbaceous. 

Woolly ,  curly  haired  clothing  on  fome  plants. 

Z. 

Zigzag,  having  many  contrary  bendings. 
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265 
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229 
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201 
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153 
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hi 

Aldrouanda  ' 
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213 
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Alifma 

154 

Allamanda 

119 
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Allium 

152 

Allophyllus 

164 

Aloe 

152 

Alopecurus 
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Alpinia 

74 

Alfine 

128 

Alftroemem 

152 

Althea 

231 

Alyflum 

224 

Amannia 

no 

Amaranthus 

263 

Amaryllis 

*5* 

Amazonia 

215 

Ambrofia 

263 

Ambrofinia 

259 

Amellus 

247 

Amethyftea 

80 

Am  mi 

126 

Amomum 

74 

Amorpha 

235 
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Amyris 

164 
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Anacardium 

169 
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246 

Anagallis 
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Anagyris 
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Anciftrum 
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Andrachne 
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Andropogon 
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244 
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Angelica 
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Anguria,  v.  Auguria 

262 
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247 

Anthericum 
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Antherylium 
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284 
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Bacalia 

245 
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Bacopa 

119 

Baea 

80 

Baebotrue 
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Baeckea 
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Ballota 

212 

Baltimore 

247 
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Banaia 
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213 
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245 

Barreria 
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Baflia 
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B  affonia 
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Bauhinia 
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Befaria 
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Begonia 
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Bellardia 
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Belli  um 
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Bellonia 

Berberis 
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Bergia 

180 

Bertiera 
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Beta 
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Betonica 

21 1 
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214 

Billardiera 
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Bifcutella 

224 

Biferrula 
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Bixa 
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Black  wellia 
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Bladhia 

120 

Blaeria 

308 

Blakia 
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Blafia 

284 

Blechnum 

ib. 

Blitum 

75 

Bocconia 
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Boerhaavia 

75 

Boerhaave’s  botanical  ar- 

rangement 
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Boletus 
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Bonetia 

Bontia 

Boraii'us 

Borago 

Borbonia 

Bofcia 

Bofea 
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Briza 
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Bromus 
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Cameraria 
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Campanula 

288 

Camphorofma 
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Canarina 

235 

Canarium 
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Canella 

126 

Canna 

63 

Cannabis 

279 

Canephora 

224 

Cantua 

97 

Capparis 
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Capraria 

97 

Caplicum 

120 

Capura 

213 

Cardamine 

230 

Cardiofpermum 

213 

Carduus 

124 

Carex 

x79 

Carica 

265 

Carifia 

284 

Carlina 

127 

Carolinea 

-  214 

Carpelium 

178 

Carpbalea 

108 

Carpinus 

hi 

Carpodetus 

164 

Carthamus 
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Carum 

I25 

Caryocar 

120 

Caryota 

224 

Cafearia 

127 

Cadia 

247 

Cafline, 

127 

Caflyta 

*5° 

Caftilleia 

169 

Cafuarina 

123 

Catananche 

284 

Catefbaea 

262 

Caturus 

284 

Caucalis 

2l  I 

Ceanothus 

Cecropia 
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Cedrela 

176 

Celallrus 

ar- 

Celofia 

292 

Celfia 

192 

Celtis 
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Cenchru3 

224 

Centaurea 

x53 

Centella 

245 

Centunculus 

80 

Cepbaslis 

247 

Cephalanthus 

162 

Ceraftium 

108 

Ceratocarpus 

389 

Ceratonia 

96 

Ceratopetalum 

75 

Ceratopbyllum 

123 

Cerbera 

200 

Cercis 

203 

Cerinthe 

x94 

Ceropegia 

x93 

Celt  rum 

121 

Chasrophyllum 

231 

Chamterops 

0  T 
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Cbara 

I  21 

Cheiranthus 

III 

Chelidonium 

I5I 

Chelone 

273 

Chenolia 

189 

Chenopodium 

74 

Cherleria 

273 

Chimarrhis 

122 

Cliiococca 

u9 

Chionanthus 

200 

Chironia 

214 

Chlora 

121 

Chloranthus 

*5* 

Cbomelia 

22  5 

Chondrilla 

165 

Chorchorus 

245 

Chryfanthemum 

262 

Chryfitrix 

274 

Cbryfobolanus 

120 

Chryfocoma 

245 

Chryfogonum 

230 

Chryfopbyllum 

246 

Chryfofplenium 

109 

Cicca 

264 

Cicer 

124 

Cichorium 

245 

Cicuta 

I27 

Cienfuegia 

202 

Cimicifuga 

288 

Cinchona 

178 

Cineraria 

176 

Cinna 

128 

Circaea 

169 

Ciffampelos 

212 

Ciflus 

261 

Ciftus 

244 

Citharexylum 

109 

Citrus 

272 

ClaiTes,  botanical, 

126 

Claflification  of  plants, 

i23 

natural 

272 

Clathrus 

1 23 

Clavaria 

ib. 

Claytonia 

I24 

Clematis 

214 

Cleome 

279 

Cleonia 

96 

Clerodendron 

247 

Clethra 

263 

Clibadium 

108 

Cliffortia 

122 

Clinopodium 

108 

Clitoria 

l8o 

Clufia 

26l 

Clutia 

280 

Clypeola 

*77 

Cneorum 

264 

Cnicus 

120 

Coccoloba 

176 

Coccopeyfilum 

Il8 

Cochlearia 

I25 

Cochrys 

120 

Cocos 

I27 

Codia 

288 

Codon 
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Coffea 

224 

Coix 

200 

Colchicum 

214 

Coldenia 
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Collinfonia 

126 

Colletia 

179 

Columnea 

121 

Colutea 

122 

Comarum 

79 

Combretum 

n9 

Commelina 

164 

Comraerfonia 

hi 

Comocladia 

108 

Conarus 

244 

Conferva 

200 

Conium 

246 

Conobea 

280 

Conocarpus 

1 93 

Convallaria 

245 

Convolvulus 

248 

Conyza 

121 

Cookia 

179 

Copaifera 

263 

Cordia 
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Cordylocarpus 

244 

Coreopfis 

I27 

Coriandrum 

230 

Coriaria 

202 

Coris 

1 21 

Corifpermum 

246 

Cornetes 

75 

Cornucopise 

81 

Corn  us 

275 

Cornutea 

no 

Coronilla 

200 

Correa 

21 5 

Corrigiola 

242 

Cortufa 

64,  67 

Corylus 

Cory  m  bum 

306 

Corynocarpus 

285 

Corypha 

ib. 

Codignea 

1 23 

Cod  us 

203 

Cotula 

224 

Cotyledon 
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Crambe 

21? 

Cradula 

*77 

Crataegus  " 

263 

Crataeva 

274 

Crenaea 

212 

Crepis 

236 

Crefcentia 

279 

Crefla 

275 

Crinodendrum 

224 

Crinum 

96 

Crithmum 
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Crocus 

165 

Croflbftylis 
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Crotolaria 
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Croton 
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Crucianella 
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Crudia 
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Cruzita 
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Cryfpis 
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BOTANY-Bay,  To  called  from  the  great  number 
of  new  plants  which  were  difcovered  by  the  natura-lids 
who  fird  vifited  it.  See  New-HOLLANDi 

BOT  ANOMANCY,  (from  'S'orxm,  herb,  and  pxvrux, 
divination J,  an  ancient  fpecies  of  divination,  by  means 
of  plants  ;  efpecially  fage  and  fig  leaves.  The  manner 
of  performing  it  was  thus  :  the  perfons  who  confulted 
wrote  their  own  names  and  their  quedions  on  leaves, 
which  they  expofed  to  the  wind  ;  and  as  many  of  the 
letters  as  remained  in  their  own  places  were  taken  up, 
and  being  joined  together,  contained  an  anfwer  to  the 
quedion. 

BOT  ARGO,  a  kind  of  faufage,  made  with  the 
eggs  and  blood  of  the  mullet,  a  large  fifh  common  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  bed  kind  comes  from  Tunis 
in  Barbary  :  It  mud  be  chofen  dry  and  reddifb.  The 
people  of  Provence  ufe  a  great  deal  of  it,  the  common 
way  of  eating  it  being  with  olive  oil  and  lemon  juice. 
There  is  alfo  a  great  confumption  of  it  throughout  the 
Levant. 

BOTE,  (Sax.),  fignifies  a  recompenfe,  fatisfaclion, 
or  amends  :  hence  comes  manbote ,  compenfation  or  a- 
mends  for  a  man  flain,  &c.  In  King  Ina’s  laws  is  de¬ 
clared  what  rate  was  ordained  for  expiation  of  this  of¬ 
fence,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  perfon  flain. 
From  hence  likewife  we  have  our  common  phrafe,  to- 
hoot ,  i.  e.  compenfationis  gratia.  There  are  houfe- botey 
ptough-bote ,  &c.  privileges  to  tenants  in  cutting  of  wood, 
&c. 

BOTELESS,  (fine  remedio ).  In  the  charter  of 
Hen.  I.  to  Tho.  archbifhop  of  York,  it  is  faid,  “  that 
no  judgment  or  fum  of  money  (hall  acquit  him  that 
commits  facrilege  ;  but  he  is  in  Englifh  called  botelefs , 
viz.  without  emendation.”  We  retain  the  word  dill  in 
common  fpeech  :  as.  It  is  bootlefs  to  attempt  fuch  a 
thing;  that  is,  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt.it. 

BOTH,  John  and  Andrew,  Flemifh  painters,  and 
pupils  of  Bloemart.  The  union  of  thefe  brothers  was 
very  fingular  ;  they  were  infeparable  in  their  dudies, 
travels  and  painting.  John  painted  the  landfcape  part 
of  their  pictures  in  the  manner  of  Lorrain,  and  Andrew 
the  figures  and  animals  in  the  dyle  of  Bamboche.  They 
both  died  in  1650.  John’s  tade  in  landfcape  is  ele¬ 
gant ;  his  ideas  are  grand  ;  his  compofition  beautiful  ; 
and  his  execution  rich  and  maderly  in  the  highed  de¬ 
gree.  His  light  is  not  always  well  didributed  ;  but  his 
figures  are  excellent.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have 
not  more  of  his  works  ;  for  they  are  certainly,  upon  the 
whole,  among  the  bed  landfcapes  we  have. 

BOTHNIA,  a  province  of  Sweden,  at  the  end  of 
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the  gulf  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts  called  eaji  and  wefi  Bothnia ,  the  former  of  which 
belongs  to  Finland.  Wed  Bothnia  is  full  of  mountains  ; 
the  earth  is  fandy,  and  yet  a  fcarcity  of  provifions  is 
feldom  known.  Cattle  and  game  are  fo  common,  fal- 
raon  and  a  fort  of  herrings  fo  plenty,  and  the  trade  of 
fkins  is  fo  gainful,  that  the  inhabitants  can  command 
what  they  want  from  their  neighbours.  There  are  on¬ 
ly  two  towns  worth  mentioning,  viz.  Tornea  and  Uma, 
The  inhabitants  of  this  province  are  Protedants  ;  and 
are  a  civil  well- behaved  people. 

BOTRYS,  Botrus,  or  Bofira ,  in  Ancient  Geography 
a  town  of  Phoenicia,  on  the  Mediterranean,  built  by 
Saturn,  (a  proof  at  lead  of  antiquity)  ;  twelve  miles  to 
the  north  of  Byblus,  and  twenty  to  the  fouth  of  Tri- 
polis.  Now  almod  in  ruins,  and  called  Boteron ,  or  Bo* 
turn ,  (Podellus).  E.  Long.  37.  30.  N.  Lat.  34.  6. 

BOTT,  among  bone-lace  weavers,  a  kind  of  round 
cuthion  of  light  master  placed  on  the  knee,  whereon 
they  work  or  weave  their  lace  with  bobbins,  & c. 

Bott,  in  Zoology .  See  Botts* 

BOTTICELLI,  Sandro,  or  Alesandro,  born 
at  Florence  in  1437,  learned  the  rudiments  of  painting* 
under  Filippo  Lippi.  He  executed  feveral  pi&ures 
for  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  and  others  for  the  city  of  Flo¬ 
rence  :  for  thefe  he  received  large  fums  of  money,  all 
of  which  he  expended,  and  died  atlaft  in  great  diftrefs, 
aged  78.  He  was  not  only  a  painter  but  a  man  of 
letters.  Baldini,  according  to  the  general  report,  com¬ 
municated  to  him  the  fecret  of  engraving,  then  newly 
difcovered  by  Finiguerra  their  townfman.  The  fa¬ 
mous  edition  of  Dante’s  poem  of  Hell,  printed  at  Flo¬ 
rence  by  Nicholo  Lorenzo  della  Magna,  A.  D.  1481, 
and  to  which,  according  to  fome  authors,  Botticelli 
undertook  to  write  notes,  was  evidently  intended  to 
have  been  ornamented  with  prints,  one  for  each  canto  , 
and  thefe  prints  (as  many  of  them  as  were  finidied) 
were  defigned,  if  not  engraved,  by  Botticelli.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  tho  two  fird  plates  only  were  printed 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  book,  and  for  want  of  a  blank 
fpace  at  the  head  of  the  fird  canto,  the  plate  belong¬ 
ing  to  it  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Blank 
fpaces  are  left  for  all  the  red  ;  that  as  many  of  them 
as  were  finifhed  might  be  paded  on.  Mr  Wilbraham^ 
poiTedes  the  fined  copy  of  this  book  extant  in  any  pri¬ 
vate  library  ;  and  the  number  of  prints  in  it  amounts 
to  nineteen.  The  two  fird,  as  ufual,  are  printed  on 
the  leaves  ;  and  the  other  feventeen,  which  follow  re¬ 
gularly,  are  paded  on  the  blank  fpaces ;  and  thefe  ap¬ 
parently  were  all  that  Botticelli  ever  executed.  About  j 
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Botticelli  ^ie  year  J4^°i  li  15  ^aid  *ie  engravec^  a  kt  of 

||  plates,  reprefenting  the  Prophets  atid  Sibyls .  Bafan 

Bottling.  telL  us  that  lie  marked  the;e  plates  with  a  monogmm’ 
— "~v -  ccmpofed  of  an  A  and  a  B  joined  together. 

BOTTLE,  a  final  1  veflel  proper  to  contain  liquors, 
made  of  leather,  glafi,  or  (tone.  The  word  is  formed 
from  butellus  or  botelius ,  ufed  in  barbarous  Latin  wri¬ 
ters,  for  a  lefier  veffd  of  wine  ;  being  a  diminutive  of 
bota ,  which  denoted  a  butt  or  calk  of  that  liquor. 

The  ancient  Jewilh  bottles  were  tags  made  of  goats 
or  other  wild  beads  fkins,  with  the  hair  on  the  infide, 
well  fewed  and  pitched  together ;  an  aperture  in  one 
of  the  animals  paws  ferving  for  the  mouth  of  the 
veflel. 

G-lafs  bottles  are  better  for  cyder  than  thofe  of  flone. 
Foul  glafs  bottles  are  cured  by  rolling  fand  or  fmall 
(hot  in  them  $  mufty  bottles,  by  boiling  them.  See 
Glass. 

Bottles  are  chiefly  made  of  thick  coarfe  glafs  : 
though  there  are  like  wife  bottles  of  boiled  leather  made 
and  fold  by  the  cafe-makers.  Fine  giafs-bottles  cover¬ 
ed  with  draw  or  wicker,  are  called  fiajlis  or  bettees . 
The  quality  of  the  glafs  has  been  fometimes  found  to 
affedt  the  liquor  in  the  bottle. 

Dr  Percival  cautions  againd  the  practice  of  cleaning 
of  wine  bottles  with  leaden  (hot.  It  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  (he  thinks),  through  inattention,  that  fome  of  the 
little  pellets  are  left  behind  j  and  when  wine  or  beer  is 
again  poured  into  the  bottles,  this  mineral  poifon  will 
(lowly  diflblve,  and  impregnate  thofe  vinous  liquors 
with  its  deleterious  qualities.  The  fweetnefs  which  is 
fometimes  perceived  in  red  port  wine  may'arife  from 
this  caufe,  when  fuch  an  adulteration  is  neither  defign- 
ed  nor  fuipe&ed. — Potalh  is  recommended  for  cleanflng 
bottles  :  a  fmall  quantity  in  the  water  will  clean  two 

v  . 

BOTTLING,  the  operation  of  putting  up  liquors  in 
bottles  corked,  to  keep,  ripen,  and  improve.  The  wri¬ 
ters  on  good  hufbandry  give  divers  rules  concerning  the 
bottling  of  beer,  cyder,  and  the  like.  The  virtues  of 
Spaw,  Pyrmont,  Scarborough,  and  other  waters,  de¬ 
pend  on  their  being  well  bottled  and  corked,  otherwise 
they  lofe  both  their  tade  and  fmell.  To  preferve  them, 
it  is  neceflary  the  bottles  be  filled  up  to  the  mouth,  that 
all  the  air  may  be  excluded,  which  is  the  great  enemy 
of  bottled  liquors.  The  cork  is  alfo  further  ftcured  by 
a  cement.  Some  improve  their  bottled  beer,  by  put¬ 
ting  crydals  of  tartar,  and  wine  or  malt,  fpirits,  and 
others,  by  putting  fugar,  boiled  up  with  the  eflfence  of 
fome  herb,  and  cloves,  into  each  bottle. 

Cyder  requires  fpecial  precautions  in  the  bottling, ; 
being  more  apt  to  dy,  and  burd  the  bottle,  than  other 
liquors.  The  beft  way  to  fecure  them,  is  to  have  the 
liquor  thoroughly  fine  before  it  be  bottled.  For  want 
of  this,  fome  leave  the  bottles  open  a  while,  or  open 
them  after  two  or  three  days  bottling  to  give  them 
vent.  If  one  bottle  break,  through  fermentation,  it  is 
bed  to  give  them  all  vent,  and  cork  them  up  again. 
Mean  cyder  is  apter  to  break  the  bottles  than  rich. 
Some  foak  the  corks  in  fealding  water,  to  render  them 
more  pliant  and  ferviceable.  Anothtr  particular  to  be 
obferved  is,  to  lay  the  bottles  fo  as  that  the  liquor  may 
always  keep  the  cork  wet  and  fwelled.  Something  alfo 
depends  on  the  place  where  the  bottles  are  fet,  which 


ought  to  be  fuch  as  expofes  them  as  little  as  pofiible  to  Bottling 
the  alterations  and  imprefiions  of  the  air  \  the  ground  || 
is  better  for  this  purpofe  than  a  frame  j  fand  better  ,  Cottony. ^ 
than  the  bare  ground  :  and  a  running  water,  or  a  fpring 
often  changed,  bed  of  all. 

To  haden  the  ripening  of  bottled  liquors,  they  are 
fometimes  fet  in  a  warm  place,  or  even  expofed  to  the 
fun,  when  a  few  days  will  bring  them  to  maturity. 

BOTTOM,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  the  lowed 
part  of  a  thing,  in  contradiflinblion  to  the  top  or  up- 
permod  part. 

Bottom,  in  Navigation ,  is  ufed  to  denote  as  well 
the  channel  of  rivers  and  harbours,  as  the  body  or  hull 
of  a  Hi i p .  Thus,  in  the  former  fenfe,  we  fay,  gra¬ 
velly  bottom ,  clayey  bottom,  fandy  bottom ,  &e.  and  in 
the  latter  fenfe,  a  Britijh  bottom ,  a  Dutch  bottom ,  &c. 

By  datute,  certain  commodities  imported  in  foreign 
bottoms,  pay  a  duty  called  petty  cujlom ,  over  and 
above  what  they  are  liable  to  if  imported  in  Britifh- 
bottoms. 

BOTTOMRY,  in  Commerce ,  (a  pradice  which  ori¬ 
ginally  arofe  from  permitting  the  mailer  of  a  ihip  in 
a  foreign  country  to  hypothecate  the  (hip  in  order  tb 
raife  money  to  refit,)  is  in  the  nature  of  a  mortgage  of 
a  Ihip  *,  when  the  owner  takes  up  money  to  enable  him 
•  to  carry  on  his  voyage,  and  pledges  the  keel  or  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  diip  ( pars  pro  toto)  as  a  fecurity  for  the  re¬ 
payment.  In  which  cafe  it  is  underdood,  that  if  the 
diip  be  lod,  the  lender  lofes  alfo  his  whole  money  ;  but 
if  it  return  in  fafety,  then  he  (hall  receive  back  his  prin¬ 
cipal,  and  alfo  the  premium  or  intcred  agreed  upon, 
however  it  may  exceed  the  legal  rate  of  intcred.  And 
this  is  allowed  to  be  a  valid  contrail  in  all  trading  na¬ 
tions,  for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  and  by  reafen  of 
the  extraordinary  hazard  run  by  the  lender.  And  in 
this  cafe,  the  fhip  and  tackle,  if  brought  home,  arc  an- 
fwerable  (as  well  as  the  perfon  of  the  borrower)  for 
the  money  lent.  But  if  the  loan  is  not  upon  the  veflel, 
but  upon  the  goods  and  merchandife,  which  mud  Re- 
ceflarily  be  fold  or  exchanged  in  the  courfe  of  the 
voyage,  then  alfo  the  borrower,  perfonallv,  is  bound 
to  anfwer  the  contract  }  who  therefore,  in  this  cafe,  is 
faid  to  take  up  the  money  at  refpondentia .  Thefe  terms 
are  alfo  applied  to  contra&s  for  the  repayment  of  mo¬ 
ney  borrowed,  not  on  the  (hip  and  goods  only,  but  on 
the  mere  hazard  of  the  voyage  itfelf  5  when  a  man  lends 
a  merchant  1000L  to  be  employed  in  a  beneficial  trade, 
with  condition  to  be  repaid  with  extraordinary  intereft, 
in  cafe  fuch  a  voyage  be  fafely  performed  •,  which  kind 
of  agreement,  is  fometimes  called  feenus  nauticum ,  and 
fometimes  ufura  marititna .  But  as  this  gave  an  open¬ 
ing  for  ufurious  and  gaming  contrails,  efpecially  upon 
long  voyages,  it  was  enabled  by  the  ftatute  19  Geo.  II. 
c.  37.  that  all  monies  lent  on  bottomry,  ,or  at  refpon - 
dentia ,  on  vefiels  bound  to  and  from  the  Ead  Indies, 
diall  be  exprefsly  lent  only  upon  the  Ihip,  or  upon  the 
merchandife  \  that  the  lender  fhall  have  the  benefit  of 
falvage  \  and  that  if  the  borrower  has  not  on  board  ef- 
febls  to  the  value  of  the  fum  borrowed,  he  fliall  be  re¬ 
fpon  Able  to  the  lender  for  fo  much  of  the  principal  as 
hath  not  been  laid  out,  with  legal  intered  and  all  other 
charges,  though  the  diip  and  merchandife  be  totally 
lod. 

BOTTONY.  A  crofs  bottony,  in  Heraldry ,  termi¬ 
nates.  > 
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•Boitony  'Batts  at  each  end  in  three  buds,  knots,  or  buttons,  re- 
(|  fembling,  in  feme  meafure,  the  three-leaved  grafs  \  on 
Botts.  which  account  Seguing,  in  his  Trefor  Hercildique, lo-rms 
v  it  croix  trejjlee.  It  is  the  badge  of  the  order  of  St  Mau¬ 
rice.  See  Heraldry  Plates. 

BOTTRIGARO,  Hercole,  a  perfon  eminently 
ikilledin  the  fcienceof  mufic,  though  not  a  mufician  by 
profeflion.  He  was  a  man  of  rank  in  Bologna  \  and 
appears,  from  feveral  letters  to  him  that  have  been  print¬ 
ed,  to  have  had  the  title  of  Count .  He  publifhed  feve¬ 
ral  controverfial  pieces  on  the  fubjeft  of  mufic.  It  feems 
that  he  entertained  ftrong  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
ancient  mufic  ;  and  that  he  attempted,  as  Vincentine 
and  others  had  done,  to  introduce  the  chromatic  ge¬ 
nus  into  practice,  but  with  no.  better  fuccefs  than  had 
attended  the  endeavours  of  others.  He  corrected  Go- 
gavino’s  Latin  verfion  of  Ptolemy  in  numberlefs  in- 
itanees  }  and  that  to  fo  good  a  purpofe,  that  Dr  Wallis 
has  in  general  conformed  to  it  in  that  tranflation  of  the 
lame  author  which  he  gave  to  the  world  many  years 
after.  He  alfo  tranflated  into  Italian  Boetius  de  Mu - 
Jicai  and  as  much  of  Plutarch  and  Macrobius  as  relates 
to  mufic  :  befides  this,  he  made  annotations  upon  Ari- 
Roxenus,  Franchinus,  Spataro,  Vicentino,  Zarlino,  and 
Galillei  5  and,  in  fhort,  on  almoR  every  mufical  trea- 
tife  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  as  appears  by  the  copies 
which  were  once  his  own,  and  are  now  repofited  in 
many  libraries  in  Italy.  Of  Bottrigaro’s  works  it  is 
faid,  that  they  contain  greater  proofs  of  his  learning 
and  (kill  in  mufic,  than  of  his  abilities  as  a  writer,  his 
Ryle  being  remarkably  inelegant :  neverthelefs,  he  af- 
fe£led  the  chara&er  of  a  poet  j  and  there  is  extant  a 
collection  of  poems  by  him,  in  8vo,  printed  in  1557. 

*  Mufical  Walther  #  re  prefen  ts  him  as  an  able  mathematician, 

Lexicon,  and  a  colleClor  of  rarities  *,  and  fays  that  he  was  poffef- 
fed  of  a  cabinet,  which  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  had 
a  great  defire  to  purchafe.  He  died  in  1609. 

BOTTS,  in  Tjoologi a  ipecies  of  worms  which  can 
be  produced  and  nourilhed  only  in  the  inteRines  of  a 
horfe.  It  is  there  alone  they  can  enjoy  the  proper  tem¬ 
perature  of  heat,  and  receive  the  nourifiiment  neceffary 
for  them.  See  Oestrus,  Entomology  Index . 

Befides  the  long  worms  which  have  been  obferved  in 
the  bodies  of  horfes,  there  are  alfo  fliort  ones. — By 
thefe  are  to  be  underftood  what  we  call  botts . 

All  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  who  have 
treated  of  the  difeafes  of  horfes,  have  taken  notice  of 
thefe  worms  \  but  M.  Vallifnieri  is  the  firR  who  has  tra¬ 
ced  them  to  the  laft  Rage  of  their  transformation,  and 
has  feen  them  change  into  a  hairy  kind  of  fly  like  the 
drone. 

The  flies  from  which  thefe  botts  are  produced  inha¬ 
bit  the  country,  and  do  not  come  near  houfes,  at  leaR 
not  near  thofe  of  large  towns  :  and  therefore  horfes  are 
never  liable  to  have  the  worms  (i.  c.  botts)  in  their 
bodies,  if  they  have  been  kept  in  the  houfe,  efpecially 
in  a  town,  during  the  fumnier  and  autumn. 

It  is  in  the  former  of  thefe  feafons,  and  perhaps  too 
in  the  beginning  of  the  latter,  that  the  females  of  thefe 
flies  apply  themfelves  to  the  anus  of  horfes,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  gain  admittance,  in  order  there  to  depofit  their 
eggs,  or  perhaps  their  worms. 

The  precife  inflant  of  their  entrance  will  fcarce  ad¬ 
mit  of  an  eye-witnefs,  but  by  the  merefl  chance  ;  yet 
M.  Vallifnieri  fays,  that  Dr  Garpari  had  attained  this 
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very  uncommon  fight.  The  doftor  (he  tells  us)  wa9 
one  day  looking  at  his  mares  in  the  field  ;  and  from  be¬ 
ing  very  quiet,  he  obferved,  that  on  a  fudden  they  be¬ 
came  very  refllefs,  and  ran  about  in  great  agitation, 
prancing,  plunging,  and  kicking,  with  violent  motions 
of  their  tails.  He  concluded,  that  thefe  extraordinary 
effe&s  were  produced  by  fome  fly  buzzing  about  them, 
and  endeavouring  to  fettle  upon  the  anus  of  one  of 
them  ;  but  the  fly  not  being  able  to  fucceed,  he  obfer¬ 
ved  it  to  go  off  with  lefs  noife  than  before,  towards  a 
mare  that  was  feeding  at  a  diflanee  from  the  refl  j  and 
now  the  fly  taking  a  more  effedlual  method  to  obtain 
its  defign,  paffed  under  the  lail  of  the  mare,  and  fo 
made  its  way  to  the  anus.  Here  at  firR  it  occafioned 
only  an  itching,  by  which  the  inteRine  was  protruded 
with  an  increafing  aperture  of  the  anus  ;  the  fly  taking 
the  advantage  of  this,  penetrated  further,  and  fccured 
itfelf  in  the  fold  of  the  intefline  : — this  effected,  it  was 
in  a  fituation  proper  for  laying  its  eggs.  Soon  af¬ 
ter  this,  the  mare  became  very  violent,  running  about, 
prancing,  and  kicking,  and  throwing  berfelf  on  the 
ground  ;  in  fhort,  was  not  quiet,  nor  returned  to  feed¬ 
ing,  till  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  fly  then,  we  fee,  can  find  means  of  depofiting  its 
eggs,  or  perhaps  its  worms  (i.  e.  botts),  in  the  funda¬ 
ment  of  the  horfe  ;  which  once  effe&ed,  it  has  done  all 
that  it  is  neceffary  for  them.  If  thefe  bott-worms  are  not 
hatched  when  firR  depofited  in  the  horfe,  but  are  then 
only  eggs,  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  happens,  from 
the  nutritive  heat  they  there  receive. 

Thefe  bott-worms  foon  make  their  way  into  the  in- 
teRines  of  the  horfe  :  they  occupy  fuch  parts  of  this 
region  as  are  to  them  moR  convenient  ;  and  fometimes 
(as  we  (ball  fee  prefently)  they  penetrate  even  to  the 
Romach.  All  the  hazard  they  appear  to  be  expofed 
to,  is  that  of  being  carried  away  from  the  places  they 
have  fixed  on  by  the  excrement,  which  may  feem  like¬ 
ly  to  drive  all  before  it.  But  nature  has  provided  for 
all  things  \  and  when  we  fhall  have  further  deferibed 
thefe  bott-worms,  it  will  feem  that  they  are  able  to 
maintain  their  fituation,  and  to  remain  in  the  body  of 
the  horfe,  as  long  as  they  pleafe. 

There  is  a  time  when  thefe  bott-worms  are  of  them¬ 
felves  defirous  to  leave  this  their  habitation,  it  being 
no  longer  convenient  for  them  after  the  purpofes  of 
their  growth  are  anfwered.  Their  transformation  to  a 
fly  muff  be  performed  out  of  the  horfe’s  body  :  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  when  the  time  of  their  transformation  draws 
near,  they  approach  towards  the  anus  of  the  horfe  *, 
and  then  leave  him  of  their  own  accord,  or  with  the 
excrement,  with  which  they  then  fuffer  themfelves  to 
be  carried  along. 

According  to  M.  de  Reaumur’s  obfervations,  the 
bott-worms  have  two  unequal  claws,  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  remain  in  the  inteRines  of  the  horfe  in  op- 
pofition  to  all  efforts  of  the  excrement  to  force  them 
out. — Thefe  claws  are  a  fort  of  anchor,  differently  dif- 
pofed  from  thofe  of  common  anchors,  but  contrived  to 
produce  the  fame  effecl.  Befides  thefe  two  claws,  na¬ 
ture  has  given  them  a  great  number  of  triangular 
fpines  or  briRles,  very  fufficient  to  arm  them  againft 
the  coats  of  the  inteRines,  and  to  refiR  the  force  em¬ 
ployed  to  drive  them  towards  the  anus,  provided  the 
head  be  directed  towards  the  Romach  of  the  horfe. 

It  will  be  alked,  no  doubt,  if  thefe  bott-worms  are 

not 
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jjotts  not  dangerous  to  horfes  ? — The  mares  which  afforded 
||  M.  de.  Reaumur,  for  feveral  years,  thofc  on  which  he 

Boya.  made  his  obfervations,  did  not  appear  to  be  lefs  in 
health  than  thofe  which  had  none  ;  but  it  may  fome- 
times  happen,  that  they  are  in  fo  great  a  quantity  in 
the  body  of  the  liorfe  as  to  prove  fatal  to  him.  M. 
Vallifnieri  fuppofes  thefe  bolt- worms  to  have  been  the 
caufe  of  an  epidemical  difeafe  that  deftroyed  a  great 
many  horfes  about  Verona  and  Mantua  in  the  year  1713. 
-—The  obfervations  communicated  to  him  by  Dr  Gaf- 
pari  fufficiently  confirm  his  fuppofition.  This  gentle¬ 
man,  upon  differing  fome  horfes  that  died  of  this  dif- 
temper,  found  in  their  ftomachs  a  furprifing  quantity 
of  (hort  worms  ;  of  which  to  give  us  fome  idea,  he 
compares  them  to  the  kernels  of  a  pomegranate  opened  5 
each  of  thefe,  by  gnawing  on  the  coat  of  the  ftomacb, 
had  made  to  iifelf  a  kind  of  cellule  therein,  each  of 
which  would  eafily  contain  a  grain  of  Indian  wheat.  It 
is  eafy  to  imagine  by  this  means  the  flomach  muff  be 
reduced  to  a  wretched  condition  ;  the  outer  membranes 
were  inflamed,  and  the  inner  ones  ulcerated  and  cor¬ 
rupted;  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  thefe  worms  was  found 
in  the  fmall  inteftines,  and  only  a  few  in  the  larger,  to 
which  laft  they  were  found  affixed,  but  had  not  corro¬ 
ded  them.  It  is  only  perhaps  when  thefe  bott-worms 
are  in  great  numbers,  and  thereby  incommode  each 
other  in  the  inteftines  of  the  horfe,  that  they  make  their 
way  towards  the  ftomach ;  and  indeed  a  very  few  flies 
nuift  be  enough  to  overftock  the  infide  of  a  horfe,  pro¬ 
vided  they  ffiould  depofite  all  their  eggs,  andfuch  fliould 
all  be  animated,  M.  Vallifnieri  having  counted  700  and 
odd  in  the  body  of  one  fingle  fly. 

When  one  of  thefe  botts  has  left  the  anus  of  the 
horfe,  it  falls  on  the  ground;  and  immediately  feeks  out 
for  fome  place  of  fafety,  where  it  may  retire,  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  laft  ftage  of  its  transformation,  by  which 
it  is  to  become  a  fly.  And  now  by  degrees  the  fkin 
hardens  and  thickens  ;  and  at  length  forms  a  folid  (hell 
or  cod,  the  form  of  which  fcarce  differs  from  that  of 
the  worm.  It  is  firft  of  a  pale  red  colour,  which 
changes  into  chefnut  ;  and  at  length,  by  the  addition 
of  gradual  and  fucceffive  ffiades  of  brown,  the  fhell  is 
rendered  black.  The  worm  or  bott,  before  it  paffes 
into  a  nymph,  is  of  the  form  of  an  oblong  ball  ;  it  re¬ 
mains  in  this  form  much  longer  than  worms  of  the 
flefh-fly  kind.  M.  de  Reaumur  met  with  worms  that 
retained  this  figure  five  or  fix  days  :  as  yet,  one  can 
perceive  no  traces  of  the  legs,  wings,  and  head  of  the 
nymph.  Hence  he  firft  learned,  that  thofe  bott-worms 
do  not  become  nymphs  immediately  upon  their  firft 
change;  but  that,  in  order  to  become  flies,  they  muft 
undergo  one  change  more  than  caterpillars  ordinarily 
do  to  become  butterflies. — For  the  cure  of  horfes 
troubled  with  botts,  fee  Farriery  Index . 

EOT  WAR,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Suabia,  and  fubjeft  to  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg.  E. 
Long.  9.  15.  N.  Lat.  49.  0. 

BO TZENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Mecklenburg.  It  had  a  caftle,  which  was  deflroyed 
by  the  Danes  in  1202.  It  is  feated  on  the  Elbe,  and 
the  veffels  that  pafs  by  are  obliged  to  pay  a  confiderable 
toll.  E.  Long.  10.  48.  N.  Lat.  53.  34. 

BOV  A,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  feated  near  the  Apehnine  mountains,  E. 
Long,  16.  ij.  N.  Lat.  37.  15. 
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BOUCHALV,  a  fortified  town  of  the  French  Ne- 
therlands,  in  the  province  of  Hainault.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  river  Scheld.  It  wa^  taken  by 
the  French  in  1676  :  and  by  the  allies  under  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  in  1711,  which  was  the  laft  military 
atchievement  of  that  great  general  ;  but  the  following 
year  it  was  retaken  by  the  French.  E.  Long.  3.  15. 
N.  Lat.  50.  17. 

BOUCHE  OF  COURT,  the  privilege  of  having  meat 
and  drink  at  court  fcot-free.  The  word  is  alfo  written 
bozuge ,  bouge ,  and  budge  ;  it  is  mere  French,  where  it 
fignifies  mouth . — The  French  ftilT  life  the  phrafe,  Avoir 
bouche  a  la  cour  ;  that  is,  to  have  table  or  diet  at  court . 
This  privilege  is  fometimes  only  extended  to  bread, 
beer,  and  wine  ;  it  was  a  cuftom  anciently  in  ufe,  as 
well  in  the  houfes  of  noblemen  as  in  the  king’s  court, 
Thomas  earl  of  Lancafter  retained  Sir  John  de  Ewre, 
to  ferve  him  with  ten  men  at  arms  in  time  of  war,  al¬ 
lowing  them  bouge  of  courts  with  livery  of  hay  and  oats, 
horfe- ffioes  and  nails.  Sir  Hugh  Merril  had  the  fame 
privilege  for  life,  on  condition  of  ferving  King  Ed¬ 
ward  II. 

BOUCHET,  John,  a  French  poet  and  hiftorian, 
flourifhed  in  the  16th  century.  The  moft  confiderable 
of  his  writings  are  the  Annals  of  Aquitaine,  and  his 
Chape  let  des  Princes . 

BOUDRY,  a  fmall  town  of  Swifferland,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Ncufchatel,  and  capital  of  a  chatelainry  of  the 
fame  name.  E.  Long.  7.  5.  N.  Lat.  47.  11. 

BOVEY  coal,  an  inflammable  foffil  found  in 
England,  France,  Italy,  Swifferland,  Germany,  Ireland, 
&c.  Its  colour  is  brown  or  brownifh  black,  and  of  a 
laminar  ftru&ure.  It  is  compofed  of  wood,  penetrated 
with  petrol  or  bitumen  ;  and  frequently  contains  py¬ 
rites,  alum,  and  copperas. 

BOUFLERS,  Lewis  Francis,  Duke  of,  a  peer 
and  mar  final  of  France,  and  a  general  oT  diftinguiftied 
reputation,  was  the  fon  of  Francis  count  of  Bouflers. 
He  was  born  in  the  year  1644,  and  entering  early  in¬ 
to  the  army,  was  raifed  in  1-669  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
of  dragoons,  and  in  the  conqueft  of  Lorraine^  ferved 
under  Marlhal  Crequi.  In  the  war  againft  Holland 
he  ferved  under  the  celebrated  Turenne,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  fkill  and  bravery  ;  and 
when  that  general  was  killed,  in  1675,  he  command¬ 
ed  the  rear-guard  during  the  retreat  of  the  French  ar¬ 
my.  After  performing  various  military  fervices  in 
Germany,  in  Flanders,  dnd  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain, 
he  gradually  rofe  in  rank  as  well  as  in  reputation.  In 
1690,  he  was  created  general  of  the  army  of  the  Mofclle. 
In  the  following  year,  he  adted  as  lieutenant-general, 
under  the  king  in  perfon  ;  and  while  he  invefted  MonS 
was  wounded  in  an  attack  on  that  place.  He  conduced 
the  bombardment  of  Liege,  although  it  was  defended  by 
a  fuperior  enemy,  and  he  forced  the  allied  generals  to 
abandon  Luxemburg.  He  was  entrufted  with  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  covering  army,  againft  King  William,  at 
the  fiege  of  Namur  ;  and  for  this  and  many  other  im¬ 
portant  fervices,  he  was  raifed  in  1693  to  the  high  rank 
of  marfhal  of  France.  In  1694,  he  was  appointed  go¬ 
vernor  of  French  Flanders,  and  of  the  town  of  LiAe* 
By  a  fkilful  manoeuvre  he  threw  himfelf  into  Namur, 
in  1695,  and  held  out  for  fixty-three  days,  againft  the 
combined  armies  of  the  allies  under  King  William.  Hav- 
ing  agreed  to  a  capitulation,  he  wms  arrefted  prifoner  of 
4  \var? 
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H3ouHei3  War,  becaufe  the  French  had  not  performed  the  ftipu- 
fl .  latcd  terms  on  which  the  garrifon  had  furrendered  ;  and 

t  -^oug^e-  when  he  remonftrated  that  the  garrifon  fhould  have 
been  retained  rather  than  himfelf,  he  received  a  fine 
compliment,  by  being  anfwered,  that  he  was  eftimated 
.at  10,000  men.  In  the  conferences  which  were  held 
with  the  earl  of  Portland,  and  which  terminated  in  the 
peace  of  Ryfwick,  he  had  a  principal  fhare. 

During  the  following  war,  when  Lifle  was  again 
threatened,  in  1708,  with  a  fitge  by  the  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  and  Prince  Eugene,  Bouflers  was  appointed 
to  the  command,  and  made  a  very  cbfiinate  refiftance 
of  four  months.  His  magnanimity  was  not  lefs  re¬ 
markable  than  his  military  condu6l  ;  for  when  a  parti- 
fan  reprefented  to  him  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
kill  Prince  Eugene,  he  was  told  by  the  marfhal,  that 
he  might  expert  a  great  reward  for  taking  him  pri- 
foner,  but  the  fevereft  puniffiment ,  if  any  thing  were 
attempted  againft  his  life.  He  was  rewarded  and  ho¬ 
noured  by  the  king  for  his  defence  of  Lifle,  as  if  he 
had  been  victorious.  When  the  affairs  of  France  were 
threatened  with  the  moft  urgent  danger,  though  a  fe- 
nior  officer  to  Villars,  he  made  an  offer  to  ferve  under 
that  general,  and  was  with  him  at  the  battle  of  Mal- 
plaquet.  Here  he  again  difplayed  his  military  (kill, 
by  conducting  the  retreat,  fo  that  he  luft  neither  can¬ 
non  nor  prifoners.  He  died  at  Fountainbleau  in  the 
year  1711,  at  the  age  of  68,  and  left  the  character  of 
a  true  patriot,  as  well  as  of  a  great  commander.  Ma¬ 
dame  do  Maintenon,  Paid  of  him,  “  that  his  heart  was 
the  laft  part  that  died.”  His  conduCt  was  uninfluenced 
by  private  intereft,  andfuperior  to  court  intrigue.  When 
he  was  ordered  to  take  upon  him  the  defence  of  Lifle, 
and  permitted  to  have  the  choice  of  his  lieutenants,  he 
waited  not  to  arrange  or  regulate  his  private  affairs,  or 
even  to  take  leave  of  his  family,  but  flew  to  the  place, 
and  carried  with  him  only  two  officers,  one  taken  from 
the  Baflile,  and  another  who  had  been  in  difgraee  \  pre¬ 
ferring  merit  obfeured  in  the  fhades  of  retirement,  to 
the  gaudy  flutterer  in  the  funffiine  of  court  favour. 

BOUGEANT,  William  Hyacinth,  a  famous 
Jefuit,  firfl  taught  humanity  at  Caen  and  Nevers,  and 
afterwards  fettled  at  the  college  of  Louis  the  Great, 
where  lie  employed  himfelf  in  writing  feveral  works  5 
the  principal  of  which  were,  I.  A  colleClion  of  phyfi- 
cal  obfervations,  cxtraCled  from  the  beft  authors.  2.  A 
hifiory  of  the  wars  and  negociations  which  preceded 
the  treaty  of  Weftphalia.  3.  The  female  doClor,  a 
philofophical  amufement  on  the  language  of  beafts,  &c. 
He  died  in  1743. 

BOUGH,  denotes  much  the  fame  with  BRANCH. — 
Green  boughs  anciently  made  part  of  the  decoration 
of  altars  and  temples,  efpecially  on  feftival  occafions. 
Oaken  boughs  were  offered  to  Jupiter  *,  thofe  of  laurel, 
to  Apollo  •,  of  olive,  to  Minerva  \  myrtle,  to  Venus  \ 
ivy,  to  Bacchus  ;  pine,  to  Pan  ♦,  and  cyprefs  to  Pluto. 
Some  make  them  the  primitive  food  of  mankind  before 
acorns  were  invented. 

BOUGIE,  in  the  French  language,  fignifies  a  wax 
Gandle,  and  is  applied  to  a  machine  which  (as  the 
wax  candle  formerly  was)  is  introduced  into  the  urethra 
for  removing  obftru&ions  there.  Monf.  Daran,  a 
French  furgeon,  lately  boaffed  of  his  introducing  them 
as  an  improvement  in  his  art,  and  acquired  confiderable 
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profit  by  making  and  felling  them.  Seultetus,  about  x0Ua\e 
the  middle  of  tlie  17111  century,  ufed  bougie*  indifeafes  Bouhonrs. 

of  the  urethra,  and  Monf.  Daran  probably  took  the  - v— -j 

hint  from  him.  Different  compofitions  have  been  ufed,  Matberby's 
and  generally  mercury  was  a  p  rt  of  them.  Riverius 
made  a  plafter  as  follows :  ol.  oliv.  lb  iv.  certe  ci- 

trin.  lb  ii.  minii  &  ceruff.  aa  tb  if>  torch,  venet.  &  rez. 
alb.  aa  3  iii  m.  Whether  the  bougies  are  made  up  of 
this  or  any  other  compofition,  they  mud  be  of  different 
fizes,  from  the  bigniffs  of  a  knitting  needle  to  that  of 
a  goofe  quill.  They  are  made  of  linen  rags,  fpread 
with  a  proper  matter,  and  then  rolled  up  as  follows. 

Having  fpread  any  quantity  of  the  linen  rag  with  the 
compofition  that  is  chofen  for  the  purpofe,  cut  it  into 
flips  from  fix  to  ten  inches  long,  and  from  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  broad  :  then  dexteroufly  roll  them  on  a 
glazed  tile  into  the  form  of  a  waxed  candle  :  and  as  the 
end  of  the  bougie  that  is  to  be  entered  firfl  into  the 
urethra  ftiould  be  fomewhat  fmaller  than  the  reft,  it 
would  be  as  well  to  cut  the  flips  a  little  tapering.  It 
Ihould  alfo  be  obferved,  that  when  the  bougies  are  rol¬ 
led  up,  that  fide  muft  be  outward  on  which  the  plafter 
is  fpread. 

Monf.  Daran,  and  fome  others,  attributed  the  a£Hon 
of  their  bougies  to  the  compofition  they  made  ufe  of  in 
forming  them.  Mr  Sharp  apprehended,  that  as  much 
of  their  efficacy  was  owing  to  the  compreflion  they 
made  on  the  affe&ed  part,  as  to  any  other  principle  5 
and  Mr  Aiken  very  juflly  fays,  As  it  is  evident  that 
bougies  of  very  different  compofitions  fucceed  equally 
well  in  curing  the  fame  diforders  in  the  urethra,  it  is 
plain  that  they  do  not  a 61  by  means  of  any  peculiar 
qualities  in  their  compofition,  but  by  means  of  fome 
property  common  to  them  all.  This  muft  be  their 
mechanical  form  and  texture,  therefore  their  mode  of 
adlion  muft  be  fimple  compreflion.  The  efficacy  of 
mere  compreflion  in  many  cafes  of  conftri&ion  is  well 
known,  from  the  ufe  of  fponge  tents  for  widening 
parts  that  are  ftraitened  by  cicatrices  :  and  admitting 
obftrudlions  in  the  uthera  to  be  from  a  conftridlion 
formed  by  cicatrized  ulcers,  or  a  projection  of  the 
fpongy  fubftance  of  the  urethra  into  the  canal,  we  may 
eafily  conceive,  that  a  gentle  continued  elaftic  compref- 
fion  will  in  time  overcome  the  difeafe.  We  may  alfo 
readily  account  for  the  inferior  efficacy  of  metallic  and 
whalebone  bougies,  from  their  not  having  the  property 
of  fwelling  with  moifture,  and  therefore  not  making  fo 
equal  a  compreflion.  As  to  bougies  procuring  a  dif- 
charge  of  matter,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  mechanical 
ftimulus  of  a  foreign  body  in  fuch  a  tender  part,  though 
free  from  difeafe,  muft  produce  it  in  fome  degree  \  and 
that  this  will  be  varied  according  to  the  chemically 
irritating  quality  of  the  compofition,  and  the  irritable 
ftate  of  the  urethra  \  but  it  feems  an  abfurdity  to  apply 
a  topic,  made  uniform  throughout,  to  the  whole  length 
of  a  canal,  with  a  view  of  producing  extraordinary  ef- 
feCts  upon  a  particular  part  of  it,  by  means  of  fome 
powerful  quality  in  the  ingredients.  As  to  that  part 
of  the  bougie  which  was  in  contact  with  the  difeafed 
part,  being  particularly  covered  with  matter  \  this  cir- 
cumftance  is  probably  owing  to  the  greater  irritation 
of  that  part  of  the  urethra  where  the  diforder  is,  than 
any  other. 

BOUHOURS,  Dominic,  a  celebrated  French  cri- 
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tic,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1628  ;  and  has  been  by  feme 
confidered  as  a  proper  perfon  to  lucceed  Malherbe,  who 
J  died  about  that  time.  He  was  entered  into  the  fociety 
of  Jefuits  at  the  age  of  16  ;  and  was  appointed  to  read 
lectures  upon  polite  literature  in  the  college  of  Cler¬ 
mont  at  Paris,  where  he  had  ftudied  :  but  he  was  fo 
inceffantly  attacked  with  the  headach,  that  he  could 
not  purfue  the  deftined  talk.  He  afterwards  undertook 
the  education  of  two  fons  of  the  duke  of  Longueville, 
which  he  difeharged  with  great  applaufe.  The  duke 
had  fuch  a  regard  for  Bouhours,  that  he  would  needs  die 
in  his  arms  ;  and  the  “  Account  of  the  pious  and  Chri- 
ftian  death”  of  this  great  perfonage  was  the  firft  work 
which  Bouhours  gave  the  public.  He  was  lent  to  Dun¬ 
kirk  to  the  Popifh  refugees  from  England;  and  in  the 
midft  of  his  miftionary  occupations,  found  means  to 
compofe  and  publifti  books.  Among  thefe  were,  En- 
treliens  iVAnJle  et  d' Eugene ,  or  “  Dialogues  between 
Ariftus  and  Eugenius;”  a  work  of  a  critical  nature, 
and  concerning  the  French  language.  His  book  was 
printed  no  lefs  than  five  times  at  Paris,  twice  at  Gre¬ 
noble,  at  Lyons,  at  Bruffels,  at  Amfterdam,  at  Ley¬ 
den,  &c.  and  embroiled  him  in  quarrels  with  a  great 
number  of  cenfors,  with  Menage  in  particular,  who, 
however,  lived  in  friendfhip  with  our  author  before 
and  after.  The  fame  of  this  piece,  and  the  pleafure  he 
took  in  reading  it,  recommended  Bouhburs  fo  effectu¬ 
ally  to  the  celebrated  minifter  Colbert,  that  he  trufted 
him  with  the  education  of  his  fon  the  marquis  of  Seg- 
nelai.  He  wrote  afterwards  feveral  other  works  ;  the 
chief  of  which  are,  1.  Remarks  and  doubts  upon  the 
French  language.  2.  Dialogues  upon  the  art  of  think¬ 
ing  well  in  works  of  genius.  3.  The  life  of  St  Igna¬ 
tius.  4.  The  art  of  pleafing  in  converfation.  5.  The 
life  of  St  Francis  Xavier,  apoftle  of  the  Indies  and  of 
Japan.  This  laft  work  was  tranflated  from  the  French 
into  Englifh  by  Mr  Dryden,  and  publifhed  at  London 
in  the  year  1668,  with  a  dedication  prefixed  to  James 
II. ’s  queen. 

BOUILLON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  duchy  of 
the  fame  name,  and  in  the  county  of  Luxemburg,  with 
a  fortified  caftle,  which  is  feated  on  a  rock  that  is  al- 
moft  inacceflible.  The  French  took  it  in  1676;  upon 
which  it  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Bouillon.  This 
duchy  is  a  fovereignty,  independent  of  France;  and  in 
1792,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  granted  to  Philip 
d’ Auvergne,  captain  in  the  royal  navy,  his  licenfe  to 
accept  the  fucceflion  to  the  faid  duchy,  in  the  cafe  of 
the  death  of  the  hereditary  prince,  only  fon  of  the 
reigning  duke,  without  iffue  male,  purfuant  to  a  de¬ 
claration  of  his  ferene  highnefs,  in  1791,  “  at  the  de¬ 
fire,  and  with  the  exprefs  and  formal  confent  of  the  na¬ 
tion.”  Accordingly,  Captain  d’Auvergne  has  fince  af- 
fumed  the  title  of  prince  of  Bouillon.  In  May  1794 
this  town  was  taken  by  ftorm,  by  General  Beaulieu, 
after  defeating  a  confiderable  body  of  republicans,  and 
given  up  to  pillage;  1200  French  were  killed,  and 
300  taken  prifoners.  It  is  feated  near  the  river  Se- 
mois,  1 2  miles  north  of  Sedan.  E.  Long.  5.  20.  N.  Lat* 
49-45-  . 

Bouillon,  in  the  manege,  a  lump  or  excrefcence  of 
flefh  that  grows  either  upon  or  juft  by  the  frufh,  info- 
much  that  the  frufh  {hoots  out,  juft -like  a  lump  of  deft], 
and  makes  the  horfe  halt  ;  and  this  is  called  the  flejh 
blowing  upon  the  frufh.  Manege  horfes,  that  never  wet 
Vol.  IV.  Part  I. 


their  feet,  are  fubjeef  to  thefe  cxcrefcences,  which  make  Bouillon 
them  very  lame.  See  Frush.  li 

BOVINA  AFFECT  10,  a  diftemper  of  black  cattle,  BonUnger, 
caufed  by  a  worm  lodging  between  the  fkin  and  the 
ilefti,  and  perforating  the  fame.  This  diftemper  is  not 
mentioned  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  is  but  little 
known  in  Europe. 

BOVINES,  a  fmall  town  of  the  Auftrian  Nether¬ 
lands,  in  the  province  of  Namur,  feated  on  the  river 
Maefe  or  Meule,  in  E.  Long.  4.  50.  N.  Lat.  49.  45\ 

BOVINO,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Capi- 
tanata,  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennine  mountains, 
in  E.  Long.  16.  15-  N.  Lat.  41.  17. 

BOVIUM  (Itinerary)  ;  a  town  of  the  Silures,  in 
Britain,  fifteen  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Ifca  Silurum,  or 
Caer-leon,  in  Monmouthftiire  :  Now  called  Cambridge; 
according  to  Baudrand,  Bangor  in  Caernarvonftiiie. 

BOULAINVILLIERS,  Henry  de,  Lord  of  St 
Saife,  and  an  eminent  French  writer,  was  defeended 
from  a  very  ancient  and  noble  family,  and  born  at  St 
Saife  in  1658.  His  education  was  among  the  fathers 
of  the  oratory  ;  where  he  difeovered  from  his  infancy 
thofe  uncommon  abilities  for  which  he  was  afterwards 
diftinguiftied.  He  applied  himfelf  principally  to  the 
ftudy  of  hiftory ;  and  his  performances  in  this  way  are 
numerous,  and  confiderable.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
hiftory  of  the  Arabians  ;  fourteen  letters  upon  the 
ancient  parliaments  of  France  ;  a  hiftory  of  France  to 
the  reign  of  Charles  VIII.  ;  the  ftate  of  1  ranee,  with 
hiftorical  memoirs  concerning  the  ancient  government 
of  that  monarchy,  to  the  time  of  Hugh  Capet,  u  writ¬ 
ten  (fays  M.  Montefquieu)  with  a  fimplicity  and  ho- 
neft  freedom  worthy  of  that  ancient  family  from  which 
their  author  was  defeended.”  M.  Boulainvilliers  died 
at  Paris  in  1722 ;  and  after  his  death  was  publiftied  his 
Life  of  Mahomet. 

BOULANGER,  Nicholas  Anthony,  a  very  fin- 
gular  Frenchman,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1722,  and  died 
there  in  1759,  aged  only  37.  During  his  education, 
he  is  faid  to  have  come  out  of  the  college  of  Beauvais 
almoft  as  ignorant  as  he  entered  into  it;  but  ftruggling 
hard  againft  his  unaptnefs  to  learn,  he  at  length  over¬ 
came  it.  At  feventeen,  he  began  to  ftudy  mathema¬ 
tics  and  arch i tenure  ;  and  in  three  or  four  years  made 
fuch  a  progrtfs,  as  to  be  ufeful  to  the  baron  of  Thiers, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  the  army  in  quality  of  en¬ 
gineer.  Afterwards  he  had  the  fupervifion  of  the 
highways  and  bridges;  and  he  executed  feveral  public 
works  in  Champagne,  Burgundy,  and  Lorrain.  The 
author  of  his  life,  in  the  DiBionnaire  dqs  Homines  cele - 
breSy  writes,  that  in  this  province  a  terrible  fpirit  dif¬ 
eovered  itfelf  in  him,  which  he  himfelf  did  not  fufpe£! 
before  ;  and  this  was,  it  feems,  the  fpirit  of  “  thinking 
philofophically.”  In  cutting  through  mountains,  di¬ 
recting  and  changing  the  courfes  of  rivers,  and  in 
breaking  up  and  turning  over  the  ftrata  of  the  earth 
he  faw  a  multitude  of  different  fubftances,  which  (he 
thought)  evinced  the  great  antiquity  of  it,  and  a  long 
feries  of  revolutions  which  it  muft  have  undergone. 

From  the  revolutions  in  the  globe,  he  paffed  to  the 
changes  that  muft  have  happened  in  the  manners  of 
men,  in  focieties,  in  governments,  in  religion  ;  and  he 
formed  many  conjectures  upon  all  thefe.  To  be  far¬ 
ther  fatisfied,  he  wanted  to  know  what,  in  the  hiftory 
of  ages,  had  been  faid  upon  thefe  particulars ;  and 
U  u  that 
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Boulanger  that  he  might  be  informed  from  the  fountain-head,  he 
il  learned  fird  Latin  and  then  Greek.  Not  yet  con- 

.  0l^ette’  tent,  he  plunged  into  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldaic,  and 
Arabic  ;  and  acquired  fo  immenfe  an  erudition,  that, 
if  he  had  lived,  lie  would  have  been  one  of  the  mod 
learned  men  in  Europe  :  but  death,  as  we  have  obfer- 
ved,  prematurely  took  him  off.  His  works  are,  1. 
Traite  du  Defpotifm  Oriental,  2  vols.  i2mo;  a  very 
bold  work  3  but  not  fo  bold  and  licentious,  as,  2. 
L* AntiquitS  demil le,  3  vols  12010.  This  was  poft hu¬ 
mous.  3.  He  furniffied  to  the  Encij  lope  die  the  articles 
Deluge ,  Corvee,  and  Soeiete \  4.  He  left  behind  him 

in  MS.  a  Dictionary,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
concordance  in  ancient  and  modern  language.  As  a 
man,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  of  a  fweet,  calm,  and  en¬ 
gaging  temper  3  which,  however,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  dark,  impetuous,  ardent  fpirit,  that 
appears  to  have  acluated  him  as  a  writer. 

Strutt's  BOULANGER,  John ,  an  engraver,  who  flouriffied  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  was  a  native  of 
France.  His  fird  manner  of  engraving  appears  to  have 
been  copied,  in  fomc  degree,  from  that  of  Francis  de 
Poilly  3  but  foon  after  he  adopted  one  of  his  own, 
which,  though  not  original,  he  however  greatly  im¬ 
proved  :  He  finifhed  the  faces,  hands,  and  all  the  naked 
parts  of  his  figures,  very  neatly  with  dots  inftead  of 
ftrokes,  or  ftrokes  and  dots.  The  effect  is  fingular 
enough,  and  by  no  means  unpleafing  :  only,  in  fome 
few  indances,  he  has  oppofed  the  coarfe  graving  of  his 
draperies,  and  back- ground,  fo  violently  to  the  neater 
work  of  the  flefli,  that  the  outline  of  the  latter  is  there¬ 
by  rendered  hard,  and  the  general  appearance  of  it  flat 
and  chalky.  This  ftyle  of  engraving  has  been  carried 
to  its  greated  perfection  in  the  prefent  day,  particu¬ 
larly  in  England.  He  did  not  draw  the  naked  parts 
of  his  figures  correctly,  or  with  fine  tade.  His  drape¬ 
ries  are  apt  to  be  heavy,  and  the  folds  not  well  mark¬ 
ed.  However,  his  bed  prints  poflefs  much  merit,  and 
are  defervedly  held  in  great  edeem. 

BOULAY,  Cm sar  Egasse  du,  in  Latin  Bulceus, 
was  born  at  St  Ellier,  a  village  of  Maine  in  France  3 
and  became  profefibr  of  humanity  at  the  college  of  Na¬ 
varre,  regider,  rector,  and  hidoriographer  of  the  univer- 
fity  of  Paris.  He  died  in  1678,  after  having  publiffied 
feveral  works.  The  principal  of  them  are,  A  Hidory 
of  the  Univerfity  of  Paris,  in  Latin,  6  vols  folio  ;  and 
the  Treafure  of  Roman  Antiquities,  in  1  vol.  folio. 

BOULCOLACA,  among  the  modern  Greeks,  de¬ 
notes  the  fpectre  of  fome  wicked  perfon  who  died  ex¬ 
communicated ‘by  the  patriarch,  reanimated  by  the 
devil,  and  oaufing  great  didurbance  among  the  people  3 
of  which  many  drange  dories  are  told.  The  word  is 
Greek,  and  is  fometimes  written  fifs^KohaKog,  bourkola- 
kos ;  and  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  or  /3 

u  mud,”  and  Xccxxog,  a  “  ditch,”  on  account  of  the  fil- 
thinefs  of  the  fight. 

BOULDER- WALL,  a  kind  of  wall  built  of  round 
flints  or  pebbles,  laid  in  drong  mortar,  and  ufed  where 
the  fea  has  a  beach  cad  up,  or  where  there  are  plenty 
of  flints. 

BOULETTE,  in  the  manege.  A  horfe  is  called 
boulette,  when  the  fetlock,  or  padern-joint,  bends  for¬ 
ward,  and  out  of  its  natural  fituation,  whether  through 
violent  riding,  or  by  reafon  of  being  too  fhort-jointed, 
in  which  cafe  the  lead  fatigue  will  bring  it 


BOULLOGNE,  Lewis,  painter  to  the  French  BouIl0,„ 
king,  and  profefibr  of  the  academy  of  painting,  diftin-  ||  ” 
gniihed  himfelf  by  his  art;  and  died  at  Paris  in  1674,  Boulognois! 
aged  65.  There  are  three  of  his  pictures  in  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame. — He  left  two  fons  who  were  admired  PllklnZt’"uv 
for  their  ikill  in  painting.  The  elder,  who  is  well  known 
under  the  name  of  Bon  Boullogne,  was  fird  indructed 
by  his  father  ;  after  which  he  went  to  perfe&  himfelf 
in  Italy,  and  for  that  purpofe  the  king  allowed  him  a 
penfion  :  at  his  return,  he  was  made  profeffor  of  the 
academy  of  painting.  Louis  XIV.  employed  him  in 
adorning  feveral  of  his  palaces  $  and  there  are  a  great 
number  of  his  pictures  at  Paris.  His  talents  for  copy¬ 
ing  the  pictures  of  the  great  Italian  maders  were  fo 
very  extraordinary,  that  he  frequently  deceived  the 
greated  judges.  Pie  died  in  1717 .—Lewis  Boullogne , 
his  brother,  after  being  alfo  inflrudled  by  his  father 
gained  the  prize  of  painting  at  18  years  of  age  3  upon 
which  he  obtained  the  king’s  penfion.  He  fet  out  for 
Italy  at  his  brother’s  return,  and  acquired  great  Ikill 
in  defigning  and  colouring.  At  his  return  to  Paris  he 
was  much  employed  3  and  at  length  became  director  of 
the  academy  of  painting,  knight  of  the  order  of  St 
Michael,  and  fird  painter  to  the  king.  Louis  XIV. 
allowed  him  feveral  penfions,  and  railed  him  and  his 
poderity  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  He  embellifhed 
the  church  of  the  Invalids,  the  chapel  of  Verfaillcs 
&c.  ’ 

Boullogne,  Bon  de,  a  painter  of  fome  emi¬ 
nence,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1649.  From  his  father 
Louis  de  Boullogne  he  learned  the  fird  principles  of 
the  art :  but  went  to  Rome  in  order  to  perfect  him¬ 
felf  from  the  works  of  the  bed  maders.  He  abode  in 
Italy  five  years.  He  excelled  in  hidory  and  portrait. 

His  talents  for  copying  the  pi&ures  of  the  great  Ita¬ 
lian  painters  were  fo  very  extraordinary,  that  he  fre¬ 
quently  deceived  the  greated  judges.  He  died  at  Pa¬ 
ris  in  1717,  aged  68. 

Boullogne,  Louis  de,  born  at  Paris  in  1654,  was 
the  younger  brother  of  the  preceding;  and,  like  him, 
learned  from  his  the  father  the  fird  principles  of  paint¬ 
ing,  and  afterwards  went  to  Rome  to  complete  his 
dudies.  His  works,  on  his  return,  were  fo  much 
edeemed,  that  Louis  XIV.  honoured  him  with  the  or¬ 
der  of  St  Michael,  and,  after  the  death  of  Antony 
Coypell,  appointed  him  his  principal  painter.  He 
chiefly  excelled  in  hidorical  and  allegorical  fubjects. 

He  died  at  Paris  in  1734,  aged  80  years. 

BOULOGNE,  a  large  fea-port  town  of  Picardy  in 
France,  and  capital  of  the  Boulognois,  now  called  the 
department  of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  with  a  harbour, 
and  formerly  a  biffiop’s  fee.  It  is  divided  into  two 
towns  3  the  higher,  and  the  lower.  JThe  former  is 
drong  both  by  nature  and  art  3  and  the  latter  is  only 
furrounded  with  a  fingle  wall.  The  harbour  has  a  mole 
for  the  fafety  of  diipping,  which  at  the  fame  time  pre¬ 
vents  it  from  being  choked  up.  The  lower  town  is  in¬ 
habited  by  merchants,  and  has  three  large  dreets,  one 
of  which  leads  to  the  high  town,  and  the  other  two  run 
in  a  line  on  the  fide  of  the  river.  It  is  lituated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Lianne,  and  14  miles  fouth  of  Ca¬ 
lais.  E.  Long.  1*  42.  N.  Lat.  50.  42. 

BOULOGNOIS,  a  territory  of  France,  in  the  north, 
part  of  Picardy,  about  30  miles  in  length  and  20  in 
breadth.  The  chief  towji  is  Boulogne,  and  the  chief 

trade 
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Boulogne)!*,  trade  is  in  pit-coal  and  butter.  It  now  forms  the  de- 
Bouiter.  partment  of  the  ftraits  of  Calais. 

BOULTER,  Dll  Hugh,  was  born  in  or  near  Lon¬ 
don,  of  reputable  and  wealthy  parents.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Merchant-taylors  fchool )  and,  before  the  Re¬ 
volution,  was  from  thence  admitted  a  commoner  of 
Chrift-church  in  Oxford.  Some  time  after  he  was  cho- 
fen  a  demy  of  Magdalen  college,  at  the  fame  election 
with  Mr  Addifon  and  Dr  Wilcox.  From  the  merit  and 
learning  of  the  perfons  ele£led,  this  was  commonly  call¬ 
ed  by  Dr  Hough,  prefident  of  the  college,  the  golden 
eleBion .  He  afterwards  became  fellow  of  the  fame  col¬ 
lege  }  in  which  Ration  he  continued  in  the  univerfity 
till  he  was  invited  to-London  by  Sir  Charles  Hodges, 
principal  fecretary  of  Rate,  in  the  year  1700,  who 
made  him  his  chaplain,  and  recommended  him  to  Dr 
Tenifon  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury  \  but  his  firft  prefer¬ 
ments  were  owing  to  the  carl  of  Sunderland,  by  wbofe 
intereR  and  influence  he  was  promoted  to  the  parfon- 
age  of  St  Olave  in  Southwark,  and  the  archdeaconry 
of  Surry.  Here  he  continued  difeharging  very  faith¬ 
fully  and  diligently  every  part  of  his  pafloral  office,  till 
he  was  recommended  to  attend  George  I.  as  his  chap¬ 
lain  when  he  went  to  Hanover  in  1719.  He  had  the 
honour  to  teach  Prince  Frederic  the  Engliffi  language  5 
and  by  his  condu£!  he  fo  won  the  king’s  favour,  that 
he  promoted  him  to  the  deanery  of  ChriR-church,  and 
the  bilhopric  of  Briflol,  in  the  fame  yean  As  he  was 
vifiting  his  diocefe  five  years  afterwards,  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  fecretary  of  Rate,  acquainting  him  that 
his  majefly  had  nominated  him  to  the  archbifhopric  of 
Armagh  and  primacy  of  Ireland.  This  honour  he  would 
gladly  have  declined  *,  and  defired  the  fecretary  to  ufe 
his  good  offices  with  his  majefty  to  excufe  him  from  ac¬ 
cepting  it.  Ireland  happened  to  be  at  this  jun&ure  in 
a  great  flame,  occafloned  by  Wood’s  ruinous  projeft  \ 
and  the  miniflry  thought  that  the  bifliop  would  greatly 
contribute  to  quench  it  by  his  judgment,  moderation, 
and  addrefs.  The  king  therefore  laid  his  abfolute 
commands  upon  him  :  to  which  he  fubmitted,  but  with 
fome  relu&ance.  As  foon  as  he  had  taken  poffeflion 
of  the  primacy,  he  began  to  confider  that  country,  in 
which  his  lot  was  cafl  for  life,  as  his  own  $  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  true  intereR  with  the  greateR  zeal  and  affi- 
duity.  Accordingly,  in  innumerable  inRances,  he  ex¬ 
erted  himfelf  in  the  nobleR  adls  of  beneficence  and  pu¬ 
blic  fpirit.  In  feafons  of  the  greatefl  fcarcity,  lie  was 
more  than  once  inRrumental  in  preventing  a  famine 
which  threatened  that  nation.  On  one  of  thefe  occa¬ 
sions  he  diflributed  vafl  quantities  of  corn  throughout 
the  kingdom,  for  which  the  houfe  of  commons  paffed 
a  vote  of  public  thanks  \  and  at  another  time  2500  per¬ 
fons  were  fed  at  the  poor- houfe  in  Dublin,  every  morn¬ 
ing,  <nd  as  many  every  evening,  for  a  confiderable  time 
together,  moftly  at  the  primate’s  expence.  When 
fchemes  were  propofed  for  the  advantage  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  he  encouraged  and  promoted  them  not  only  with 
his  counfel  but  his  purfe.  He  had  great  compaffion  for 
the  poor  clergy  of  his  diocefe,  who  were  difabled  from 
giving  their  children  a  proper  education  )  and  he  main¬ 
tained  feveral  of  the  children  of  Rich  in  the  univerfity. 
He  erc&ed  four  houfes  at  Drogheda  for  the  reception 
of  clergymen’s  widows,  and  purehafed  an  -Rate  fi>r  the 
endowment  of  them.  His  charities  for  augmenting 
fmall  livings  and  buying  glebes  amounted  to  upwards 


of  30,000!.  befides  what  he  devifed  by  will  for  the  like  poult er 
purpoies  in  England.  In  ftiort,  the  inRances  he  gave  |j 
of  his  generoflty  and  benevolence  of  heart,  his  virtue,  Bounty, 
his  piety,  and  his  wifdom,  are  aimoft  innumerable,  and 
the  hiflory  of  his  life  is  his  nobleR  panegyric.  This  ex¬ 
cellent  prelate  died  at  London,  on  the  2d  of  June 
1742,  and  was  interred  in  WeRminRcr-abbey,  where  a 
beautiful  monument  of  finely  poliftied  marble  is  erect¬ 
ed  to  his  memory. 

BOULT  INE,  a  term  which  workmen  ufe  for  a 
moulding,  the  convexity  of  which  is  juR  one-fourth  of 
a  circle  *,  being  the  member  juR  below  the  plinth  in  the 
Tufcan  and  Doric  capital. 

BOULUKE,  in  the  military  orders  of  the  Turks,  a 
body  of  the  janizaries,  with  an  officer  in  the  place  of  a 
colonel  at  their  head,  fent  upon  fome  particular  enter- 
prife  }  they  are  fele£!ed  out  of  the  body  for  this,  and 
as  foon  as  the  bufinels  is  over,  arc  received  again  into 
their  former  companies. 

BOUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  in  Ethiopia 
beyond  Egypt,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Nile. 

Boum  solis  stabula,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the 
territory  of  Mylae,  fo  called  :  A  peninfnla  on  the  eaft 
coaft  of  Sicily,  to  the  north  of  Syracufe  ;  remarkable 
for  its  fertility  and  rich  paftures  (Theophraftus)  ;  and 
hence  arofe  the  fable  of  the  oxen  of  the  fun  feeding 
there  (Scholiaft  on  Apollonius).  Pliny  and  Seneca 
fay,  that  fomething  like  dung  is  thrown  out  on  the 
coaft  of  Mylae  and  Meifana,  which  gave  rife  to  the 
fable  of  the  oxen  of  the  fun  being  Railed  there  *,  and 
at  this  day  the  inhabitants  affirm  the  fame  thing  (Clu- 
verius). 

BOUNCE,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  Englifti  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  fqualus.  See  SqUALUS. 

BOUND,  in  dancing,  a  fpring  from  one  foot  to 
the  other  ;  by  which  it  differs  from  a  hop,  where  the 
fpring  is  from  one  foot  to  the  fame.  It  alfo  differs 
from  a  half  coupee,  as  in  the  latter  the  body  always 
bears  on  the  floor,  either  on  one  foot  or  the  other  j 
whereas,  in  the  bound,  it  is  thrown  quite  from  the 
floor. 

BOUND -Bailiffs,  are  ftieriffs  officers  for  executing  of 
procefs.  The  ftieriffs  being  anfwerable  for  their  mif- 
demeanors,  the  bailiffs  are  ufually  bound  in  a  bond  for 
the  due  execution  of  their  office  )  and  thence  are  call¬ 
ed  bound-bailiffs ,  which  the  common  people  have  cor¬ 
rupted  into  a  much  more  homely  appellation. 

BOUNDS  of  lands.  See  Abuttals. 

BOUNTY,  in  Commerce ,  a  premium  paid  by  go¬ 
vernment  to  the  exporters  of  certain  Britiffi  commodi¬ 
ties,  as  fail-cloth,  gold  and  River  lace,  fiik  ftockings, 
fifh,  corn,  &c.  The  happy  influence  which  bounties 
have  on  trade  and  manufactures  is  well  known  ;  nor  can 
there  be  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  good  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  government  under  which  we  live,  than  the 
great  care  that  is  taken  to  give  all  poffible  encourage¬ 
ment  to  thofe  who  ftiall  eftablifli  or  improve  any  hazar¬ 
dous  branch  of  trade. 

All  undertakings,  in  refpeCt  either  to  mercantile  eri -Campbell's 
terprifes,  or  in  the  eftabliftiment  of  manufa&ures,  axe  Political 
weak  and  feeble  in  their  beginnings}  and  if  unfuccefsfui',  Suryey  of 
either  fink  entirely,  or  at  lea  it  are  feldom  revived  \n^rltazn' 
the  lame  age.  Accidents  of  this  nature  are  not  only 
deftru&iv  to  private  perfons,  but  exceedingly  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  public  intereR.  On  this  principle,  more 
U  u  2  efpecially 
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Bounty,  efpecially  fincc  trade,  for  which  Providence  defigned 
us,  hath  been  attended  to,  fuch  attempts  have  been 
thought  deferving,  and  have  been  favoured,  with  pub¬ 
lic  fupport.  This  in  former  times  ufually  flowed  from 
the  crown,  in  the  form  of  letters-patent,  charters,  or 
other  grants  of  privileges,  which,  however  requifite 
they  might  be,  were  notwithflanding  very  frequently 
obje&s  of  cenfure.  If  fuch  as  obtained  them  failed  in 
their  endeavours,  they  were  reputed  pi'ojeBors  ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  fucceeded,  they  were  confidered 
as  monopolizer's.  Corporations,  which  imply  the  uni¬ 
ting  certain  individuals  into  a  body,  that  they  may 
thereby  become  more  ufeful  to  the  community,  are 
created  by  the  crown.  Many  of  thefe  were  formed  for 
promoting  trade  3  and,  according  to  the  old  fyflem  of 
our  government,  were  neceffary  and  ufeful.  On  the 
fame  principle,  privileges  were  granted  to  private  per- 
fons,  on  a  fuggeftion,  that  what  was  immediately  of 
ufe  to  them  would  terminate  in  public  utility.  Thefe 
alfo  did  good  in  bringing  in  many  arts  and  manufac¬ 
tures  3  though,  in  fome  cafes,  tending  to  private  in- 
tereft  more  than  public  emolument,  they  were  liable 
to  legal  corre&ion.  In  later  times,  and  in  concerns  of 
moment,  a  much  better  method  has  been  adopted,  as 
often  as  it  hath  been  found  pra&icable,  by  rejecting 
private  or  particular  intereft,  and  propofrng  the  de- 
figned  advantages  to  fuch  as  fhould  perform  the  ftipu- 
^  lations  on  which  they  are  granted.  Thefe  bounties,  as 
they  are  paid  by  the  public,  fo  they  are  folely  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  They  are  fometimes 
given  to  encourage  indufrry  and  application  in  railing 
a  neceffary  commodity  3  which  was  intended  by  the 
bounty  on  exporting  corn.*  The  intention  of  this 
bounty  was  to  encourage  agriculture  3  and  the  confe- 
quence  hath  been,  that  we  now  grow  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  we  did  at  the  eflablifhment  of  the  bounty  3 
we  even  confume  twice  as  much  bread  as  we  then  grew  3 
yet  in  A.  D.  1697,  we  exported  a  fifteenth  part  of 
what  we  grew,  of  late  years  a  twenty-ninth  part  only. 
The  bounty  on  this  twenty-ninth  part  amounted  to 
fomewhat  more  than  50,0001.  and  the  produce  to 
more  than  400,0001.  It  is  evident  that  all  this  is 
fo  much  clear  gain  to  the  nation.  But  this  is  far  from 
being  all  that  we  have  annually  gained.  For  if  our 
cultivation  is  double,  as  indeed  it  is,  then  the  rent 
of  lands,  the  fubfiftence  of  working  hands,  the  profits 
of  the  tradefmen  fupplying  them  with  utenfils,  clothes, 
the  value  of  horfes  employed,  &c.  muft  all  be  taken 
into  the  account.  Befides  this,  we  muft  add  the  freight 
(amounting  to  half  the  bounty),  to  make  the  idea  of 
the  advantages  complete. 

Sometimes  bounties  are  given  with  a  view  to  promote 
manufactures,  as  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  made  of  filk.  Many 
laws  are  to-  be  found  in  our  ftatute  books  in  favour  of 
the  filk  manufacture,  made  with  great  wifdom  and  pro¬ 
priety,  for  the  encouragement  and  fupport  of  many 
thousands  of  induftrious  perfons  employed  therein.  By 
ftatute  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  15.  §  1.  a  bounty  was  given  on 
the  due  exportation  of  ribbons  and  fluffs,  of  filk  only, 
of  three  (hillings  upon  a  pound  weight  3  filk,  and  rib¬ 
bons  of  filk,  mixed  with  gold  and  filver,  four  (hillings 
a-pound  3  on  filk  gloves,  filk  ftockings,  filk  fringes, 
filk  laces,  and  fewing  filk,  one  (hilling  and  threepence 
a  pound  3  on  fluffs  of  filk  and  grogram  yarn,  eight- 
pence  a-pound  3  on  filks  mixed  with  inkle  or  cotton.. 


one  (lulling  3  on  fluffs  of  filk  mixed  with  worfted,  fix-  Bounty, 
pence  a-pound,  for  three  years  3  and,  from  experience 
of  their  utility,  thefe  were  continued  by  fubfequent 
ftatutes. 

Sometimes  bounties  are  given  to  fupport  a  new  ma¬ 
tt  ufaflure  again  ft  foreigners  already  in  poffeflion  of  it, 
as  in  making  linen  and  fail-cloth.  The  promoting  of 
the  manufacture  of  Britifh  fail-cloth  was  undoubtedly 
a  very  important  national  ohjeCt,  as  the  confumption 
was  very  large,  and  of  confequence  the  purchafe  of  it 
from  foreigners  a  heavy  expence  on  the  public.  Ma¬ 
ny  methods  were  therefore  devifed,  and  countenanced 
by  law,  both  here  and  in  Ireland,  for  introducing  and 
encouraging  our  own  in  preference  to  that  of  flrangers, 
more  efpecially  in  the  royal  navy.  By  flat.  12  Anna;, 
cap.  16.  §  2.  a  bounty  was  given  of  one  penny  per  ell 
on  all  that  was  exported  for  a  term,  and  continued  by 
fubfequent  ftatutes.  By  4  Geo.  II.  cap.  27.  §  4.  an 
additional  bounty  of  another  penny  an  ell  is  granted. 

Thefe  bounties  were  to  be  paid  out  of  an  additional 
duty  on  imported  fail-cloth.  By  the  fame  ftatute  every 
fhip  built  in  Britain,  or  in  the  plantations,  is,  under  the* 
penalty  of  50I.  to  be  furniflied  with  a  complete  Fait 
of  fails  of  Britifh  manufacture.  The  amounts  of  thefe 
bounties  mark  the  progrefs  of  the  manufacture,  whicl> 
is  alfo  aftifled  by  the  fund  on  which  the  payment  is* 
afligned. 

The  afliftances,  however,  are  never  bellowed  but 
on  mature  deliberation,  in  virtue  of  ftrong  proofs,  andr 
with  a  moral  certainty  of  a  national  benefit.  The  great 
intention  of  bounties  is  to  place  the  Britifh  trader  on* 
fuch  ground  as  to  render  his  commerce  beneficial  to  his 
country.  In  order  to  this,  fome  profit  muft  accrue  to 
himfelf,  otherwife  he  would  not  embark  therein  3  but 
this,  whatever  it  be,  muft  prove  inconfiderable  in  com- 
parifon  of  what  refults  to  the  public.  For  if,  by  the- 
help  of  fuch  a  bounty,  one  or  many  traders  export  to 
the  value  of  1000,  10,000,  or  100, coo  pounds  worth 
of  commodities  or  manufactures,  whatever  his  or  their 
profit  or  lofs  (for  the  latter,  through  avidity  and  over¬ 
loading  the  market,  fometimes  happens)  may  be,  the* 
nation  gains  the  ioool.  io,ocol.  or  100,0001.;  which 
was  the  objeCt  of  the  legiflature  in  granting  the 
bounty.  Upon  this  confideration,  that  the  entire  pro¬ 
duce  of  what  is  exported  accrues  to  the  nation,  the  le¬ 
giflature,  when  an  alteration  of  circumftances  required 
it,  have  made  no  fcruple  of  augmenting  a  bounty  3  as 
in  the  cafe  of  refined  fugar  exported,  from  three  to  nine 
{hillings  per  hundred  weight.  In  like  manner,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  bounty  of  one  pound  per  ton  in  favour  of  veffels 
employed  in  the  whale-fifhing  hath  been  doubled,  and 
many  new  regulations  made,  in  order  to  render  this 
fifhery  more  advantageous  to  the  public.  As  a  bounty 
is  given  on  malt  when  allowed  to  be  exported,  fo  an 
equivalent  of  30  (hillings  per  ton  hath  been  granted  on 
all  Britifh-made  malt-fpirits  when  exported,  which  is  a 
common  benefit  to  land,  manufactures,  and  commerce. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  on  whatever  account,  or  to 
whatever  amount,  this  reward  is  given,  the  public  feem 
to  pay,  and  private  perfons  feem  to  receive.  But  thefe 
private  perfons  receive  it  as  the  hire  from  the  public, 
for  performing  a  fervice  which  otherwife  they  would 
not  perform,  the  benefit  of  which  accrues  to  the  public, 
and  who  can  therefore  very  well  afford  to  pay  that 
reward  in  reality,  which,  as  we  have  flated  it,  fhe  on- 
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Bounty,  ly  Teems  to  do.  For,  looking  a  little  clofer,  we  can- 
y - 'not  help  obferving,  that  the  bounty  is  paid  to  indivi¬ 

duals,  who,  as  fuch,  make  a  part  of  the  public.  But 
the  commodities  or  manufactures  exported  are  fold  to 
foreigners,  and  the  whole  produce  of  them,  be  it  what 
it  will,  comes  into  the  purfc  of  the  public.  By  at¬ 
tending  to  this  felf-evident  doctrine,  every  reafonable 
and  public-fpirited  man  will  be  eafily  reconciled  to 
bounties  ;  and  the  three  following  confiderations  will 
be  fufficient  to  obviate  the  moil  common  objections  that 
have  been  made  to  the  practice  of  giving  them.  1.  That 
no  bounty  can  be  defired  but  on  the  plea  of  national  uti¬ 
lity,  which  always  deferves  notice,  and  cannot  be  mif- 
taken.  It  muft  likewife  be  alleged  and  proved,  that 
this  is  the  only  means  whereby  the  national  benefit  can 
be  attained.  2.  The  fums  iffued  on  this  account  not 
«  only  fhow  the  clear  cxpcnce  of  the  bounty,  but  alfo 
indicate  the  profit  gained  by  the  public ;  for  as  the  one 
cannot  cxift  without  the  other,  that  amount  muft  be 
the  inconteftable  index  of  both.  3.  It  muft  be  remem¬ 
bered  (and  of  this  too  fome  inftances  might  be  given), 
that  if  bounties  fhould  be  improperly  beftowed,  they 
will  of  courfe  prove  ineffectual,  and  after  a  few  fruit- 
lefs  trials  will  remain  unclaimed,  and  confequently  pro¬ 
duce  no  expence.  There  is  indeed  another  objection 
which  hath  been  made  againft  the  giving  of  bounties. 
This  is  grounded  on  the  frauds  to  which  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  liable  ;  and  particularly  the  relanding  of 
the  goods  on  which  the  bounty  hath  been  paid,  and 
thereby  deceiving  and  cheating  the  public.  But  who¬ 
ever  perufes  the  laws  made  on  this  head,  and  attentive¬ 
ly  confiders  the  numerous  precautions  taken  to  fix  every 
circumftance  relative  to  the  obtaining  the  bounty,  the 
checks  on  the  (hipping  of  goods,  the  fecurities  taken 
for  their  due  exportation,  the  certificates  required  to 
afeertain  their  being  jiflually  delivered  and  fold  in  a 
foreign  market,  muft  be  convinced,  that  to  difeharge 
all  thofe  fecurities,  in  cafe  of  an  intended  fraud,  is  a 
thing  very  difficult,  if  not  impoffible. 

Tu  thefe  remarks -we  may  add,  that  bounties  are 
ufually  granted  only  for  a  limited  time,  and  then  expire  ; 
are  always  liable  to  be  fufpended  5  and  of  courfe  can 
never  be  the  caufe  of  any  great  national  lofs.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  exclufive  of  frauds,  the  immoderate 
third  of  gain  may  tempt  interefted  men  to  aim  at  con¬ 
verting  what  was  calculated  for  public  benefit  to  its 
detriment,  for  their  own  private  advantage.  Thus,  on 
a  profpect  of  (hort  crops  in  other  countries,  men  may 
take  meafures  within  the  letter,  but  directly  againft 
the  fpirit,  of  the  law,  to  fend  fo  much  of  our  corn 
abroad  as  to  endanger  a  famine  at  home.  For  this  the 
wifdom  of  parliament  provides,  not  barely  by  fufpend- 
ing  the  bounty,  but  by  prohibiting  exportation  and 
opening  the  ports  for  foreign  fupplies.  We  cannot  with 
any  ftiadow  of  juftice  aferibe  fcarcity  to  the  bounty  on 
the  exportation.  If  this  was  the  cafe,  fufpenfions 
would  be  frequent,  whereas  there  have  been  but  five 
in  a  courfe  of  70  years.  If  the  bounty  had  any  (hare, 
the  larger  the  exportation,  the  greater  would  be  the 
fcarcity.  In  A.  D.  1750  we  exported  more  than  one 
fifth  of  our  growth  of  wheat,  which  was  notwithftand- 
ing  but  at  four  (hillings  per  buffiel  •,  whereas  a  century 
before,  A.  D.  1650,  when  we  had  neither  bounty  nor 
exportation,  wheat  was  at  nine  (hillings  and  (ixpence 
per  bufhel.  The  caufes  of  fcarcity  are  unkindly  fea- 


fons  ;  which  though  human  policy  cannot  prevent,  yet  Bounty, 
their  fad  effects  have  been  evidently  leffened  by  our  Bourbon, 
increafed  growth,  fince  the  taking  place  of  bounty  ~—>r— 
and  exportation. 

•sj ueen  Anne's  BOUNTY ,  for  augmenting  poor  livings 
under  50I.  per  annum,  confifts  of  the  produce  of  the 
firft  fruits  and  tenths,  after  the  charges  and  penfions 
payable  out  of  the  fame  are  defrayed.  A  corporation 
for  management  of  the  fame  was  fettled,  &c.  in  1704. 

See  Augmentation. 

BOURBON,  or  Mascarenhas,  IJle  of,  an  ifland 
in  the  Indian  ocean,  lying  on  the  eaft  of  Madagafcar, 
in  E.  Long.  58.  30.  S.  Lat.  21.  23.  This  ifland  has 
no  port,  and  is  in  fome  places  inacceffible.  Its  length 
and  breadth  have  not  been  well  determined  ;  but  the 
circumference,  according  to  the  account  of  a  perfory 
who  refided  there  fome  time,  is  about  57  leagues.  It 
is  for  the  mod  part  mountainous,  hut  in  fome  places 
there  are  very  beautiful  and  fertile  plains.  In  the  fouth 
part  of  the  iftand  there  is  a  burning  mountain,  which 
has  thrown  out  vaft  quantities  of  bitumen,  fulphur,  and 
other  combuftible  materials  ;  neither  does  it  ceafe 
throwing  them  out  dill,  fo  that  the  country  about  it 
is  ufelefs,  and  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  pays  bruit, 
that  is,  burnt  land.  The  (bore  is  high  and  rocky  all 
round  ;  but  though  on  this  account  it  hath  no  ports, 
there  are  feveral  good  roads,  particularly  one  on  the* 
weft,  and  another  on  the  north-eaft.  As  to  its  form, 
this  ifland  is  irregular,  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge 
from  the  maps  whether  it  is  round  or  long.  The  air 
is  equally  pleafant  and  wholcfome,  infomuch  that  the 
people  live  to  a  great  age  without  feeling  either  infir¬ 
mities  or  difeafes.  This  is  occafioned  by  the  hurri¬ 
canes,  of  which  they  have  one  or  two  every  year. 

Thefe  purge  and  cleanfe  the  air  fo  as  to  render  it  highly" 
falubrious  ;  the  certainty  of  which  is  thus  diftinguifhed, 
that  when  they  fail  of  making  their  annual  vifits,  as 
fometimes  they  do,  difeafes  and  death  find  an  entrance- 
into  the  ifland,  which  otherwife  would  foon  be  over- 
ftocked  with  inhabitants.  The  climate  is  hot,  but  not* 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  might  be  expected  from  its  fituation, 
the  breezes  from  the  mountains  being  Conftant  and 
very  refrefhing.  The  tops  of  thefe  mountains  are  in- 
winter  covered  with  fnciw  ;  which,  melting  in  the  fum- 
mer,  furnifhes  abundance  of  rivers  and  rivulets,  with’ 
which  the  country  is  plentifully  watered  :  fo  that  the 
foil,  though  not  very  deep,  is  wonderfully  fruitful,  pro¬ 
ducing  Turkey  corn  and  rice  twice  a*  year,-  and  the 
latter  in  great  abundance.  Moft  forts  of  cattle  are 
found  here,  good  in  their  kind,  and  are  very  cheap  ; 
wild  goats  and  wild  hogs  are  found  in  the  woods  and 
on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  ;  here  alfo  are  vaft  quan¬ 
tities  of  wild  fowl  of  different  kinds,  fifty,  and  land  tor- 
toifes,  affording  at  once  the  moft  delicate  and  whole- 
fome  food.  As  to  fruits,  they  have  bananas,  oranges, 
citrons,  tamarinds,  and  other  kinds;  neither  does  it 
want  valuable  commodities,  particularly  ebony,  cotton, 
white  pepper,  gum  benzoin,  aloes,  and  tobacco  yall 
excellent  in  their  kind,  when  compared  with  thofe  of 
other  countries.  This  ifland  is  alfo  happy  in  its  defi¬ 
ciencies ;  for  no  animals  that  are  venomous  are  to  be 
found  therein,  and  only  two  forts  that  are  difagreeable 
to  the  fight,  viz.  fpiders  of  the  fize  of  a  pigeon’s  egg, 
which  weave  nets  of  a  furprifing  ftrength,  reckoned  by 
fome  capable  of  being  treated  fo  as  to  become  as  va¬ 
luable 
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Bourbon.  l&uable  a 3  lilk  ;  and  bats  of  a  moft  enormous  fize,  which 
‘"’V—— '  are  not  only  Ikinned  and  eaten,  but  efteemed  alfo  the 
greateft  delicacy  that  they  have. 

The  ifland  of  Bourbon  was  difcovered*by  the  Por- 
tuguefe  in  1 545,  as  appears  by  a  date  in  (bribed  by 
them  upon  a  pillar  when  they  fir  ft  landed  ;  but  when 
the  French  fettled  in  Madagafcar,  this  ifland  was  to¬ 
tally  deiolate.  Ihree  Frenchmen  being  banifhed  thi¬ 
ther,  and  left  there  for  three  years,  made  fuch  a  report 
of  it  at  their  return  as  furprifed  their  countrymen. 
rIhey  lived  molt  of  that  time  upon  pork  ;  and  though 
they  were  in  a  manner  naked,  yet  they  affirmed  that 
they  never  had  the  lead  pain  or  ficknefs  whatever. 
This  tempted  one  Anthony  Taureau  to  go  over  thi¬ 
ther  in  1654,  accompanied  by  feven  French  and  fix  ne¬ 
groes,  who  carried  with  them  the  cattle  from  which  the 
ifland  has  been  ftocked  ever  fince.  The  firft  thing  they 
did  was  to  erett  the  arms  of  France,  by  order  of  M. 
Falcourt  who  was  governor  of  Madagafcar,  and  to  be- 
ftow  upon  the  ifland  a  new  name.  Then  they  fet  up 
huts,  and  laid  out  gardens,  in  which  they  cultivated 
melons,  different  forts  of  roots,  and  tobacco  5  but  juft 
as  the  lad:  became  ripe,  the  whole  plantation  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  a  hurricane.  The  French,  however,  went 
to  work  again  5  and  by  having  fome  acquaintance  with 
the  climate,  fucceeded  better,  and  added  aloes  to  the 
red  of  their  plantations  ;  but  receiving  110  fuccour  from 
Madagafcar,  and.  being  tired  of  living  by  themfelves  in 
the  ide  of  Bourbon,  they  very  readily  embraced  the 
offer  of  an  Englifh  captain,  and  in  the  year  1658  em¬ 
barked  for  Madras.  When  the  lad  great  blow  was 
given  to  the  French  at  Madagafcar  by  the  natives,  who 
furprifed  and  cut  them  off  in  one  night,  there  efcaped 
as  many  men  as,  with  their  wives,  who  were  natives, 
filled  two  canoes  5  and  thefe  being  driven  by  the  wind 
on  the  ifle  of  Bourbon,  were  the  next  fet  of  people 
who  inhabited  it.  This  lad  colony,  for  want  of  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  remove,  were  condrained  to  cultivate  this 
new  country  of  theirs,  and  to  remain  in  it.  It  was 
not  long  before  a  further  dock  of  inhabitants  arrived. 
A  pirate  that  had  been  committing  depredation's  in  the 
Indies,  returning  to  Europe,  ran  afhore  and  was  fplit 
to  pieces  on  the  racks,  fo  that  the  crew  was  forced 
to  join  themfelves  to  the  former  inhabitants  j  and  as 
they  had  on  board  their  veffel  a  great  many  Indian  wo¬ 
men  whom  they  had  made  prifoners,  they  lived  with 
them,  and  in  procefs  of  time  had  a  numerous  pofterity. 
As  Ead  India  {hips  touched  frequently  here,  when  too 
late  to  double  the  Cape,  many  of  the  Tailors,  for  the 
fake  of  the  women,  deferted  at  the  time  of  their  de¬ 
parture,  and  (laying  behind  became  planters  in  the  ide 
'  «f  Bourbon.  As  the  place  grew  more  populous,  the 
people  naturally  became  more  civilized,  and  defirous  of 
living  in  a  more  commodious  manner  ;  which  induced 
them  to  build  fmall  veffels,  that  in  thefe  they  might 
fometimes  make  a  trip  to  Madagafcar,  in  order  to  pur- 
chafe  ilaves,  whom  they  employed  in  their  plantations 
to  cultivate  aloes,  tobacco,  and  other  things,  with 
which  they  drove  a  fmall  trade,  when  (hips  of  any  na¬ 
tion  anchored  in  their  roads  for  the  fake  of  refreffimerits. 
In  this  dtuation  they  were,  when  the  French  Eaft  In¬ 
dia  Company  put  in  their  claim  5  and  affuming  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  ifland,  fent  thither  five  or  dx  families  and 
‘a  governor.  At  firft  the  inhabitants  expected  to  reap 
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fome  benefit  from  their  new  maders  •,  but  finding  very  Bourbon 

little,  and  thinking  the  governor  took  too  much  upon  -  _ j 

him,  they  revolted  at  the  indigation  of  a  pried,  feized 
their  governor  and  put  him  into  a  dungeon,  where  he 
died  of  hunger  and-grief.  For  this  fome  of  the  ring¬ 
leaders  were  punidied,  a  kind  of  fort  was  ere  died,  fome 
guns  placed  on  it,  and  the  French  flag  kept  flying  j 
but  in  other  refpedls,  fo  littje  care  was  taken,  that,  till 
within  thefe  40  years,  the  ifland  was  in  no  date  of  de¬ 
fence. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  year  1717  was 
computed  at  2000  ;  viz.  900  free,  and  I  too  flaves.  A- 
mongd  thefe  people  the  ufual  diftinblion  of  whites  and 
blacks  entirely  fails  :  for  even  the  free  are  of  different 
colours  *,  and  a  French  writer  allures  us,  that  he  faw  in 
a  church  one  family,  confiding  oi  five  generations,  of  all 
complexions.  The  elded  was  a  female,  108  ye  ars  of  age, 
of  a  brown  black,  like  the  Indians  of  Madagafcar }  her 
daughter,  a  mulatto  :  her  grand-daughter,  a  medizo  ; 
her  great  grand-daughter,  of  a  duiky  yellow ;  her 
daughter  again,  of  an  olive  colour  ;  and  the  daughter 
of  this  lad,  as  fair  as  an  Englilh  girl  of  the  fame  age. 

Thefe  people  are,  generally  fpeaking,  of  a  gentle  quiet 
difpofition,  very  indudrious,  and  fubmiffive  enough  to 
authority,  provided  it  is  exercifed  with  a  tolerable  de¬ 
gree  of  equity  and  decency  ;  for  otherwife  the  whole  of 
them  are  apt  to  rife  in  rebellion  at  once  j  and  the  daves 
have  fo  little  reafon  to  complain  of  their  maders,  that 
they  are  always  on  the  fame  fide.  The  idand  is  divided 
into  four  quarters.  The  fird  is  that  of  St  Paul,  which  is 
the  larged  and  bed  peopled  :  their  houfes  are  built  at 
the  foot  of  a  deep  mountain,  on  both  (ides  of  a  fredi 
water  lake.  As  for  the  plantations,  they  are  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain,  which  they  afeend  by  a  very  rough  and 
troublefome  paffage.  On  the  fummit  there  isalpacious 
plain,  a  great  part  of  which  is  divided  into  plantations 
of  rice,  tobacco,  corn,  fugar,  anci  fruits.  The  quarter 
of  St  Dennis  lies  feven  leagues  from  that  of  St  Paul, 
towards  the  ead,  and  there  the  governor  refides.  It  is 
not  fo  well  peopled  as  the  former  ;  but  the  country  is 
more  pleafant,  and  the  fituation  better.  At  two  leagues 
didance,  proceeding  along  the  fea-eoad,  is  the  quarter 
of  St  Mary’s,  which  is  but  thinly  peopled.  The  lad 
and  mod  fertile  quarter  is  that  of  St  Sufannali,  which 
is  at  the  didance  of  four  leagues  from  St  Dennis.  The 
road  between  thefe  two  quarters  is  tolerable,  though 
part  of  it  has  been  cut  with  much  difficulty  through  a 
wood  *,  but  the  paffage  from  St  Dennis  to  St  Paul  is 
only  by  fea. 

When  the  prefent  company  of  India  became,  by 
their  perpetual  edablifhment,  poffeffed  of  the  idand  of 
Bourbon,  they  began  to  improve  it  exceedingly  ;  rai¬ 
ling  new  forts  and  batteries,  fo  as  to  render  it  in  a  man¬ 
ner  inacceffible ;  and  importing  coffee  trees  from  Ara¬ 
bia  ;  which  have  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  it  is  believed 
they  produce  an  eighth,  according  to  fome  a  fixth,  part 
as  much  coffee  as  is  raifed.in  the  kingdom  of  Yemen  in 
Arabia,  and  it  is  likewife  held  next  in  goodnefs  to  that. 

— In  1763,  the  population  amounted  to  4627  white 
people,  and  15,149  blacks  ;  the  cattle  confided  of  8702 
beeves,  4084  dieep,  7405  goats,  and  7619  hogs.  Upon 
an  extent  of  125,909  acres  of  cultivated  land,  they 
gathered  as  much  caffava  as  would  feed  their  flaves, 
i,1 35,000  pounds  weight  of  corn,  844,100  pounds  of 
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Bourbon  rice,  2,879,100  pounds  of  maize,  and  2,535,100  pounds 
(I  of  coffee  5  which  laft  the  company  bought  up  at  about 
Bourbourg.  ^d.  per  pound. 

^  _v  In  1748,  Admiral  Bofcawen  appeared  before  this 

ifland  with  a  Britifh  fleet*,  but  found  it  fo  well  forti¬ 
fied,  both  by  nature  and  art,  that  he  was  obliged,  after 
fome  cannonading  to  very  little  purpofe,  to  purfue  his 
voyage. 

Bourbon,  Nicholas ,  a  famous  Latin  poet  in  the  16th 
century,  was  a  native  of  Vandeure  near  Langres,  and 
the  fon  of  a  wealthy  man  who  was  matter  of  feveral 
forges.  Margaret  de  Valois  appointed  him  preceptor 
to  her  daughter  Jane  d’Albert  of  Navarre,  the  mother 
of  King  Henry  IV.  At  length  he  retired  to  Conde, 
where  he  had  a  benefice,  and  died  about  the  year  1550. 
He  wrote  eight  books  of  Epigrams ;  and  a  poem  on 
the  forge,  which  he  has  entitled  Terraria .  He  had 
great  knowledge  of  antiquity,  and  of  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage.  Erafmus  praifes  his  Epigrams. 

Bourbon,  Nicholas ,  a  celebrated  Greek  and  Latin 
poet,  was  nephew  of  the  preceding.  He  taught  rhe¬ 
toric  in  feveral  colleges  of  Paris  }  and  the  cardinal  de 
Perron  caufed  him  to  be  nominated  profeffor  of  elo¬ 
quence  in  the  Royal  College  :  he  was  alfo  canon  of 
Langres,  and  one  of  the  40  of  the  French  academy. 
At  length  he  retired  to  the  fathers  of  the  oratory, 
where  he  died  in  1644,  agec*  70.  He  is  efteemed  one 
of  the  greateft  Latin  poets  France  has  produced.  His 
poems  were  printed  at  Paris  in  1630. 

BOURBON-Luticij ,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Saone  and  Loire.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
cattle  and  baths  ;  and  there  is  a  large  marble  pave¬ 
ment,  called  the  great  bath ,  which  is  a  work  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  It  is  feated  near  the  river  Loire,  in  E.  Long. 
3.  46.  N.  Lat.  46.  37. 

BOURBON  U  Archambaud,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Allier,  remarkable  for  its  baths,  which 
are  exceedingly  hot.  E.  Long.  3.  28.  N.  Lat.  46.  35. 

Family  of  BOURBON,  the  late  royal  family  of  France. 
Henry  IV.  in  1589,  though  of  the  10th  generation, 
was  the  nearett  heir,  and  fucceeded  Henry  III.  (the 
laft  of  the  Valois  race),  whofe  brother  Francis  II.  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  both  died  without  ifiue. 
Louis  XVI.  was  the  fifth  king  of  this  family  in  fuccef- 
fion.  This  family  alfo  mounted  the  throne  of  Spain  in 
1700,  by  Philip  V.  grandfon  to  Louis  XIV.  which  was 
the  occafion  of  the  long  and  bloody  war  that  ended  in 
the  peace  of  Utrecht.  A  branch  of  the  Spanifh  family 
likewife  mounted  the  throne  of  the  two  Sicilies  in  1734. 
Thefe  three  branches  entered  into  a  treaty  offenttve  and 
defenfive  in  1761,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  fa - 
mill/ -comp  a  ft. 

BOURBONNE-lE-bains,  a  town  of  France,  in 
Champagne,  and  in  the  Baftigni,  famous  for  its  hot 
baths.  E.  Long.  5.  45.  N.  Lat.  47.  54. 

BOURBONNOIS,  a  province  of  France,  with  the 
title  of  a  duchy  ;  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Nivernois 
and  Berry  ;  on  the  weft,  by  Berry  and  a  fmall  part  of 
Upper  Marche  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  Auvergne  $  and  on 
the  eatt,  by  Burgundy  and  Forez.  It  abounds  in  corn, 
fruits,  paftures,  wood,  game,  and  wine.  Its  principal 
town  is  Moulins  ;  and  the  rivers  are  the  Loire,  the 
Allier,  and  the.  Chur. 

BOURBOURG,  a  town  in  French  Flanders,  whofe 
fortifications  are  demolifhed. .  It  is  feated  on  a  canal 


that  goes  to  Dunkirk,  in  E.  Long,  2.  15.  N.  Lat.  50.  Bourbourg 
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BOURCHIER,  John,  Lord  Bemars,  grandfon  and Bourdeaux. 
heir  of  a  lord  of  the  fame  name,  who  was  defcended  v 
from  Thomas  of  Woodftock,  duke  of  Gloucefter,  and 
had  been  knight  of  the  Garter  and  conttable  of  Wind- 
for-caftle.  Under  Edward  IV.  our  Lord  John  was  cre¬ 
ated  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  at  the  marriage  of  the  duke 
of  York  fecond  fon  of  Edward  IV.  and , was  firft  known, 
by  quelling  an  infurre6lion  in  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
fiiire,  raifed  by  Michael  Jofeph  a  blackfmith,  in  1495, 
which  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Henry  VII. 

He  was  a  captain  of  the  pioneers  at  the  fiege  of  The- 
rounne,  under  Henry  VIII.  by  whom  he  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  life,  lieutenant  of  Calais 
and  the  Marches,  appointed  to  condu6l  the  lady  Mary, 
the  king’s  fitter,  into  France  on  her  marriage  with 
Louis  XII.  and  had  the  extraordinary  happinefs  of  con¬ 
tinuing  in  favour  with  Henry  VIII.  for  the  fpace  of  18 
years.  He  died  at  Calais  in  1532,  aged  63.  He- 
tranttated,  by  King  Henryks  command,  Froiffart’s  Chro¬ 
nicle  ;  which  was  printed  in  1523,  by  Richard  Pinfon, 
thefcholar  of  Caxton,  and  the  fifth  on  the  litt  of  Englifh 
'  printers.  His  other  works  were  a  whimfical  medleyof 
tranflations  from  French,  Spanifh,  and  Italian  novels, 
which  feem  to  have  been  the  mode  then,  as  they  were 
afterwards  in  the  reignof  Charles  II.  Thefe  were,  The 
life  of  Sir  Arthur,  an  Armorican  knight  ;  The  famous 
exploits  of  Sir  Hugh  Bourdeaux  j  Marcus  Aurelius  \ 
and,  The  Cattle  of  Love.  He  compofed.  alfo  a  book 
of  the  duties  of  the  inhabitants  of  Calais  j  and  a  come¬ 
dy  entitled  Ite  in  Vineam ,  which  is  mentioned  in  none 
of  our  catalogues  of  Englifh  plays.  Anthony  Wood  fays 
it  was’ufually  a6led  at  Calais  after  vefpers. 

BOURDALOUE,  Lewis,  a  celebrated  preacher 
among  the  Jefuits,  and  one  of  the  greateft  orators 
France  has  produced,  was  born  at  Bourges  on  the  20th 
of  Auguft  1632.  After  having  preached  in  Provence, 
he  in  1 699  went  to  Paris  ;  and  there  met  with  fuch  ap- 
plaufe,  that  the  king  refolved  to  hear  him  \  on  which 
he  was  fent  for  to  court,  and  frequently  preached  be¬ 
fore  Louis  XIV.  He  attifted  the  fick,  vifited  the  pri- 
foners  and  hofpitals,  and  was  very  liberal  in  giving 
alms.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  13th  of  May  1704. 

The  heft  edition  of  his  fermons  is  in  o<ftavo. 

BOURDEAUX,  an  ancient,  large,  handfome,  and 
rich  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Gironde, 
is  the  capital  of  Guienne,  and  an  arch bi (hop’s  fee 
has  an  univerfity  and  an  academy  of  arts  and  fciences. 

It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  of  which  the  river 
Garonne  is  the  firing.  This  river  is  bordered  by  a 
large  quay,  and  the  water  rifes  four  yards  at  full  tide,  for 
which  reafon  the  largeft  vefiels  can  come  up  to  it  very 
readily.  The  cattle  called  the  Trumpet  is  feated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  quay,  and  the  river  runs  round  its  walls. 

Mott  of  the  great  ftreets lead  to  the  quay.  The  town 
has  1 2  gates*  and  near  another  cattle  are  fine  walks 
under  feveral  rows  of  trees.  The  ancient  city  of  Bour¬ 
deaux,  though  confiderable  in  point  of  fize,  was  ill 
built,  badly  paved,  dangerous,  without  police  or  any 
of  thofe  municipal  regulations  indifpenfably  requifite 
to  render  a  city  fplendid  or  elegant.  It  has  entirely 
changed  its  appearance  within  thefe  laft  thirty  years. 

The  public  edifices  are  very  noble,  and  all  the  ftreets 
newly  built  are  regular  and  handfome.  The  quays  are 
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Bourdeaux.  four  miles  in  length,  and  the  river  itfelf  is  confiderably 
~  broader  than  the  Thames  at  London  bridge.  On  the 
oppofite  fide,  a  range  of  hills  covered  with  woods,  vine¬ 
yards,  churches,  and  villas,  extends  beyond  the  view. 
Almoft  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  fine  equeftrian 
ftatue  in  bronze  eredted  to  Louis  XV.  in  1743,  with 
the  following  infcription  : 


time.  The  unfortunate  duke  of  Guienne,  brother  to  Bourdeaux 
Louis  XL  who  was  poifoned  in  1473,  lies  buried  J| 
before  the  high  altar.  The  adjacent  country,  more  Bourges. 
particularly  the  Pays  de  Medoc ,  which  produces  the 
fineft  claret,  is  exceedingly  pleafant,  and  at  the  fea- 
fon  of  the  vintage  forms  one  of  the  molt  delicious 
landfcapes  in  the  world.  W.  Long.  o.  39.  N.  Lat. 


Ludovico  quindccimo , 

Scepe  v  1  Rori,  femper  pacificatori  ; 

Suos  omnes ,  quam  lati  regnum  patet , 

Pa  ter  no  pe&ore  gerenti  ; 

Suorum  in  animis  penitus  habitant! . 

The  beauty  of  the  river  Garonne,  and  the  fertility  of 
the  adjoining  country,  were  probably  the  caufes  which 
induced  the  Romans  to  lay  the  foundations  of  this  city. 
The  ruins  of  a  very  large  amphitheatre  yet  remain,  con- 
ftru&ed  under  the  emperor  Gallienus  \  it  is  of  brick,  as 
are  mod  of  the  edifices  of  that  period,  when  the  empire 
was  verging  to  its  fall,  and  the  arts  began  rapidly  to 
decline.  During  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarous  na¬ 
tions,  and  particularly  in  thofe  which  the  Normans  re¬ 
peatedly  made,  Bourdeaux  was  ravaged,  burnt,  and  al- 
mod  entirely  deftroyed.  It  only  began  to  recover 
again  under  Henry  II.  of  England,  who  having  united 
it  to  the  crown  by  his  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Aqui¬ 
taine,  rebuilt  it,  and  made  it  a  principal  object  of  his 
policy  to  reftore  the  city  again  to  the  luftre  from  which 
it  had  fallen.  The  Black  Prince  received  all  Guienne, 
Gafcony,  and  many  inferior  provinces,  in  full  fovereign- 
ty  from  his  father  Edward  III.  He  brought  his  royal 
captive,  John  king  of  France,  to  this  city,  after  the 
battle  of  Poi&iers  in  1356  ;  and  held  his  court  and  re- 
fidence  here  during  eleven  years.  His  exalted  charac¬ 
ter,  his  uninterrupted  feries  of  good  fortune,  his  vi£lo- 
ries,  his  modefty,  his  affability,  and  his  munificence, 
drew  ftrangers  to  Bourdeaux  from  every  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope  \  but  all  this  fplendour  foon  difappeared.  He  li¬ 
ved  to  experience  the  ingratitude  of  Peter  the  Cruel, 
to  whom  he  had  reftored  the  kingdom  of  Caffile  \  he 
became  a  prey  to  diflempers  in  the  vigour  of  life }  he 
faw  his  dominions  reunited  again  in  many  of  their 
branches  to  the  crown  of  France,  by  Charles  V.  ;  he 
loft  his  eldeft  fon  Edward,  a  prince  of  the  higheft  ex¬ 
pectations  *,  and  at  length,  overcome  with  forrow  at  this 
laft  affli&ioii,  he  quitted  Bourdeaux,  and  rerembarked 
for  England,  there  to  expire  a  memorable  example  of 
the  halty  revolution  of  human  greatnefs  !  In  1453, 
Charles  VII.  king  of  France,  re-entered  the  city,  and 
fubjeCted  the  whole  province  of  Guienne,  which  had 
been  near  three  centuries  under  the  Englifh  govern¬ 
ment.  Confcious  of  the  importance  of  fuch  a  conqueft, 
lie  ordered  the  Chateau  Trompette  to  be  built  to  defend 
the  paflage  of  the  river  ;  and  Louis  XIV.  afterwards 
employed  the  celebrated  Vauban  to  ereCt  a  new  fortrefs 
in  the  modern  ftyle  of  military  architecture,  on  the 
lame  fpot. — Madame  de  Maintenon,  whom  fortune 
feemed  to  have  chofen  as  the  objeCt  of  her  extremeft 
rigour  and  extremeft  bounty,  was  removed  from  the 
prifons  of  Niort  in  PoiCtou,  where  fhe  was  born,  with 
her  father  the  Baron  d’Aubigne,  to  tliis  caftle,  where 
flie  ufed  to  play  with  the  daughter  of  the  turnkey,  in 
the  greateft  indigence.  Bourdeaux  prefents  few  re¬ 
mains  of  antiquity.  The  cathedral  appears  to  be  very 
old,  and  has  fuffered  confiderably  from  the  effeCts  of 
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BOURDELOT,  John,  a  learned  French  critic, 
who  lived  at  the  clofe  of  the  1 6th  and  beginning  of  the 
17th  centuries.  He  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  writing 
notes  on  Lucian,  Petronius,  and  Heliodorus  5  by  an 
Univerfal  Hiftory  \  Commentaries  on  Juvenal ;  a  Trea- 
tife  on  the  Etymology  of  French  words  \  and  by  fome 
other  works  which  were  never  publiftied. — There  was 
alfo  an  abbe  Bourdelot,  his  filler’s  fon,  who  changed 
his  name  from  Peter  Michon  to  oblige  his  uncle.  He 
was  a  celebrated  phyfician  at  Paris,  who  gained  great 
reputation  by  a  Treatife  on  the  Viper,  and  other  works* 
He  died  in  1685. 

BOURDINES,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Nether¬ 
lands,  in  the  province  of  Namur.  E.  Long.  5.  o.  N. 
Lat.  50.  35. 

BOURDON,  Sebastian,  a  famous  painter,  born  at 
Montpelier,  in  1619.  He  ftudied  feven  years  at 
Rome  \  and  acquired  fuch  a  reputation,  that  at  his  re¬ 
turn  to  France  he  had  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  who 
was  made  reCtor  of  the  academy  of  painting  at  Paris. 
He  fucceeded  better  in  his  landfcapes  than  in  his  hif- 
tory-painting.  His  pieces  are  feldom  finilhed  5  and 
thofe  that  are  fo,  are  not  always  the  fineft.  He  once 
laid  a  wager  with  a  friend,  that  he  fhould  paint  twelve 
heads  after  the  life,  and  as  big  as  the  life,  in  one  day. 
He  won  it  :  and  thefe  are  faid  not  to  be  the  worft 
tilings  he  ever  did.  His  moft  confiderable  pieces  are, 
The  gallery  of  M.  de  Bretonvilliers,  in  the  aide  of 
Notre  Dame  }  and,  The  feven  works  of  mercy,  which 
he  etched  by  himfelf.  But  the  moft  efteemed  of  all 
his  performances  is,  The  martyrdom  of  St  Peter,  drawn 
for  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  :  It  is  kept  as  one  of 
the  choiceft  rarities  of  that  cathedral.  Bourdon  was  a 
Calvinift  ;  much  valued  and  refpetted,  however,  in  a 
Popilh  country,  becaufe  his  life  and  manners  were  good. 
We  have  alfo  by  this  mailer  a  great  number  of  etch¬ 
ings  which  are  executed  in  a  bold  mafterly  ftyle,  and 
much  more  finifhed  than  thofe  we  generally  meet  with 
from  the  point  of  the  painter.  They  are  juftly  held  in 
the  higheft  eftimation  by  the  generality  of  the  collec¬ 
tors.  He  died  in  1673,  aged  54. 

BOURDONE'E,  in  Heraldry ,  the  fame  with  Po- 

MEE. 

BOURG,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Cayenne,  a 
French  colony  on  the  coaft  of  Guiana,  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  W.  Long.  52.  O.  N.  Lat.  5.  o. 

BOURG-en-Breffef  a  town  in  France,  and  capital  of 
Breffe,  in  the  province  of  Burgundy.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Refoufle,  almoft  in  the  centre  of  Breffe,  in 
E.  Long.  4.  19.  N.  Lat.  46.  13. 

BOURG  fur- Mer,  a  fea-port  town  of  France  in  Gui¬ 
enne,  and  in  the  Bourdelois,  with  a  tolerable  good  har¬ 
bour  :  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Dordogne 
and  Garonne,  in  W.  Long.  3.  35.  N.  Lat.  45.  o. 

BOURGES,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Cher,  and  formerly  an  archbiftiop’s  fee, 
with  a  famous  univerfity,  The  archbiihop  a  flumes  the 

title 
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Barges,  title  of  Patriarch  of  the  Aquitaitis ,  and  enjoys  the,  rights 

Bouget.  of  primacy  with  regard  to  Albi.  It  is  feated  between  two 

-"“’'"v*’--"'' fmall  rivers,  the  Every  and  the  Orron,  upon  a  hill  that 
has  a  gentle  defcent  down  to  thefe  rivers,  by  which  it  is 
almoft  furrounded,  for  there  is  but  one  avenue  to  it  by- 
land,  which  is  that  of  Port  Bourbonnoux.  It  (lands 
upon  a  great  deal  of  ground  ;  but  one  part  of  it  is  with¬ 
out  houfes ;  and  the  reft  is  but  thinly  peopled  with 
gentlemen,  ftudents,  and  ecclefiaftics,  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  fouls  amounting  only  to  about  i  8,000.  They  have 
no  manner  of  trade  but  for  their  own  neceflaries.  It  is 
divided  into  the  old  and  new  town.  The  walls  of  the 
old  are  almoft  entire,  and  the  new  town  is  almoft  as 
large  as  the  old.  There  are  feveral  churches,  convents, 
and  nunneries.  The  parifti-church,  dedicated  to  St  Ste¬ 
phen,  is  a  fine  old  Gothic  ftrudure  :  it  is  feated  in  the 
higheft  part  of  the  city,  and  on  eacli  fide  of  the  front 
are  two  handforrte  high  towers.  -The  new  one,  which 
is  built  in  the  room  of  one  which  fell  down,  is  almoft 
200  feet  high.  Bourbon-fquare  is  the  largeft  in  the  city, 
where  there  was  formerly  an  amphitheatre,  and  now  a 
market*  There  is  a  fine  walk  from  St  Michael’s  gate 
into  the  fields,  and  three  alleys,  formed  by  four  ranks 
of  trees,  the  middlemoft  of  which  is  fpacious  ;  befides 
which,  there  is  a  very  long  mall.  The  univerfity  is  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  ftudy  of  the  law.  This  city  (lands  almoft 
in  the  centre  of  France.  E.  Long.  2.  30.  N.  Lat. 
47.  10.  . 

BOUGET,  Dom  John”,  an  ingenious  French  an¬ 
tiquary,  was  born  at  the  village  of  Beaumains  near 
Falaife,  in  the  diocefe  of  Seez,  in  1 724.  He  was 
educated  at  the  grammar-fehool  at  Caen,  whence  he 
was  removed  to  that  univerfity,  and  purfued  his  ftu- 
dies  with  great  diligence  and  fuccefs  till  1745,  when 
he  became  a  Benedidine  monk  of  the  abbey  of  St  Mar¬ 
tin  de  Seez.  Some  time  after  this,  he  was  appointed 
prior  clauftral  of  the  faid  abbey,  and  continued  fix 
years  in  that  office,  when  he  was  nominated  prior  of 
Tiron  en  Perche  :  whence  being  tranfiated  to  the  ab¬ 
bey  of  St  Stephen  at  Caen,  in  the  capacity  of  fub  prior, 
he  managed  the  temporalties  of  that  religious  houfe 
during  two  years,  as  he  did  their  fpiritualties  for  one 
year  longer*,  after  which,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  houfe,  he  refigned  his  office.  His  fuperiors,  fen- 
fible  of  his  merit  and  learning,  removed  him  thence  to 
the  abbey  of  Bee,  where  he  redded  till  1764.  He  was 
cleded  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries  of  London,  Jan.  10.  1765  ;  in  which  year  he 
returned  to  the  abbey  of  St  Stephen  at  Caen,  where 
he  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Thefe  honour-.- 
able  offices,  to  which  he  was  promoted  on  account  of 
his  great  abilities,  enabled  him  not  only  to  purfue  his 
favourite  ftudy  of  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  fome 
of  the  principal  Benedidine  abbeys  in  Normandy,  but 
likewife  gave  him  accefs  to  all  their  charters,  deeds, 
regifter-books,  &c.  &c.  Thefe  he  examined  with 
great  care,  and  left  behind  him  in  MS.  large  and  ac¬ 
curate  accounts  of  the  abbeys  of  St  Peter  de  Jumieges, 
St  Stephen,  and  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen  (founded 
by  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  queen  Matilda), 
and  a  very  particular  hiftory  of  the  abbey  of  Bee. 
Thefe  were  all  written  in  French.  The  a  Hiftory  of 
the  Royal  Abbey  of  Bee”  (which  he  prefented  to  Dr 
Ducarel  in  1764)  is  only  an  abftrad  of  his  larger 
work.  This  ancient  abbey  (which  hath  produced  fe- 
Vol.  IV.  Part  I. 
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veral  archbKhops  of  Canterbury  and  other  illuftrious  Bon?"t 
prelates,  of  this  kingdom)  is  frequently  mentioned  by  jj 
our  old  hiftorians.  The  death  of  our  worthy  Benedic- 
tine  (which  happened  on  new-year’s  day  1776)  was  1  . 

occafioned  by  his  unfortunate  negled  of  a  hurt  he  got 
in  his  leg  by  falling  down  two  or  three  fteps  in  going 
from  the  hall  to  the  cloifter  of  the  abbey  of  St  Ste¬ 
phen  at  Caen,  being  deceived  by  the  ambiguous  light 
of  a  glimmering  lamp  that  was  placed  in  the  paflage. 

He  lived  univerfally  efteemed,  and  died  fincerely  re¬ 
gretted  by  all  thofe  who  were  acquainted  with  him  ; 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  faid  abbey, 

Jan.  3.  1776. 

BOURGET,  a  town  of  Savoy,  fubjed:  to  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  feated  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of 
a  lake  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long.  j.  55.  N.  Lat. 

44*  45* 

BOURGOGNE,  or  Burgundy,  as  it  is  called; 
a  confiderable  province  of  France,  with  the  title  of  a 
duchy.  It  is  130  miles  in  length,  and  75  in  breadth. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft,  by  the  Franche  Compte  ;  on 
the  weft,  by  Bourbonnois  and  Nivernois ;  on  the  foutb, 
by  Lyonnois  ;  and  on  the  north  by  Champagne.  It  is 
very  fertile  in  corn  and  fruit,  and  produces  excellent 
wine.  It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Seine,  Dehune,  Bre- 
bince,  Arman^on,  Ouche,  Souzon,  Tille,  and  Saone. 

There  are  four  mineral  fprings,  at  Apoigny,  Primeau, 
Bourbon-Lancy,  and  St  Reine.  The  firft  are  obfeure, 
and  the  two  laft  in  high  reputation.  In  the  canton  of 
Brelfe,  there  are  two  fubterranean  lakes  which  often 
overflow  in  times  of  the  greateft  drought,  and  lay  a 
large  trad  of  ground  under  water  :  one  of  them  has  no 
apparent  fpring  or  opening;  and  yet  in  a  dry  feafon,  it 
throws  out  water  enough  to  overflow  the  meadow-land 
near  it.  The  grottoes  or  caves  of  Arcy  are  feated  about 
18  miles  from  Auxerre,  and  over  them  is  foil  about 
10  feet  deep.  The  entrance  into  thefe  cavities  is  200 
paces  long,  but  narrow.  There  are  arches  which  form 
feveral  vaults,  from  whence  drops  clear  water,  which 
turns  into  a  brilliant  hard  done.  Twenty  paces  from 
the  entrance  is  a  lake,  which  feems  to  be  formed  by  that 
part  of  the  water  that  will  not  petrify.  The  higheft  of 
thefe  vaults  is  not  above  eight  feet.  About  80  paces 
from  the  entrance  there  is  a  kind  of  ball,  with  a  cofifee- 
coloured  ceiling,  wherein  there  are  a  thoufand  odd  fi¬ 
gures,  which  have  a  very  agreeable  effed.  Dijon  is  the 
capital  town. 

BOtjRGUIGNONS,  or  Burgundians,  one  of  the 
northern  nations  who  overran  the  Roman  empire,  and 
fettled  in  Gaul.  They  were  of  a  great  ftature,  and  very 
warlike  ;  for  which  reafon  the  emperor  Valentinian  the 
Great  engaged  them  in  his  fervice  againft  the  Germans. 

They  lived  in  tents  which  were  clofe  to  each  other,  that 
they  might  the  more  readily  unite  in  arms  on  any  un- 
forefeen  attack.  Thefe  conjundions  of  tents  they  called 
burgs ;  and  they  were  to  them  what  towns  are  to  us. 

Sidonius  Apollinaris  tells  us  .that  they  wore  long  hair, 
took  great  pleafure  in  finging,  and  were  fond  of  praife’ 
for  their  vocal  talents.  He  adds,  that  they  ate  great 
quantities  ;  and  anointed  their  hair  with  butter,  deem¬ 
ing  that  undion  very  ornamental.  Their  crown  was 
at  firft  elediye,  and  the  authority  of  their  kings  expi¬ 
red  with  their  fuccefs.  They  were  not  only  account¬ 
able  for  their  own  mifeondud,  but  likewife  for  the  ca¬ 
lamities  of  nature,  and  the  caprice  of  fortune.  They 
X  x  were 
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Bourguig.  were  depofed  if  they  had  loft  a  battle  ;  if  they  fucceed- 
n°ns  ecj  *f\\  jn  any  enterprife;  or  if,  in  ftiort,  any  great  event 

Bou-o  not  correfponded  with  the  hopes  of  the  public. 

(-1  ;  They  were  not  more  favourably  treated  in  cafe  of  a  bad 
harveft  or  vintage,  or  if  any  epidemical  diftemper  had 
ravaged  the  ftate.  At  Hr  ft  thev  were  governed  by  many 
kings,  and  henden  was  the  title  of  the  royal  dignity. 
But  in  latter  times  they  were  fubjefl  to  one  fovereign  \ 
and  they  grew  humane  and  civilized,  efpecially  when 
Chriftianity  was  propagated  in  their  country.  Before 
that  epocha  their  religion  was  much  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  other  northern  nations.  They  had  many  priefts, 
the  chief  of  whom  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
*  Jiniftrus .  He  was  perpetual,  and  they  paid  him  great 

refpeCt  and  veneration. 

BOURIGNON,  Antonietta,  a  famous  enthufiaf- 
tic  preacher  and  pretended  prophetefs,  was  born  at  Lifte 
in  1616.  At  her  birth  (he  was  fo  deformed,  that  it  was 
debated  fome  days  in  the  family  whether  it  was  not 
proper  to  ftifle  her  as  a  monfter  :  but  her  deformity  di- 
minifhing,  {he  was  fpared ;  and  afterwards  attained  fuch 
a  degree  of  beauty,  that  ftie  had  her  admirers.  From 
her  childhood  to  her  old  age  {he  had  an  extraordinary 
turn  of  mind.  She  fet  up  for  a  reformer,  and  publilhed 
a  great  number  of  books  filled  with  very  fingular  no¬ 
tions  *,  the  mod  remarkable  of  which  are  entitled  The 
light  of  the  World ,  and  The  Tejlimony  of  Truth.  She 
waS  an  enemy  to  reafon  and  common  fenfe,  which  {he 
maintained  ought  to  give  place  to  the  illumination  of 
divine  faith  \  and  afferted,  that  whenever  any  one  was 
born*  again  by  embracing  her  do&rine,  {he  felt  the 
pains  and  throws  of  a  woman  in  labour.  Of  her  pre¬ 
tended  vifions  and  revelations  we  fhall  give  one  inftance 
as  a  fample.  In  one  of  her  ecftacies  {he  faw  Adam  in 
the  fame  form  in  which  he  appeared  before  his  fall,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  capable  of  procreating 
other  men,  fince  he  himfelf  poffeffed  in  himfelf  the 
*  See  the  principles  of  both  fexes*.  Nay  (he  pretended  it  was 
*4dam  told  her  that  he  had  carried  this  procreating  faculty  fo 
far  as  to  produce  the  human  nature  of  Jefus  Chrift. 
“  The  firft  man  (fays  (he),  whom  Adam  brought  forth 
without  any  concurrent  afliftance  in  his  glorified  ftate, 
was  chofen  by  God  to  be  the  throne  of  the  Divinity  ; 
the  organ  and  inftrument  by  which  God  would  com¬ 
municate  himfelf  externally  to  men  :  This  is  Chrift  the 
Hrft  born  united  to  human  nature,  both  God  and  man.” 
Befides  thefe  and  fuch  like  extravagancies,  {he  had  other 
forbidding  qualities  :  her  temper  was  morofe  and  pee- 
virti,  and  {he  was  extremely  avaricious  and  greedy  of 
araafling  riches.  She  dreffed  like  a  hermit,  and  tra¬ 
velled  to  France,  Holland,  England,  and  Scotland. 
In  the  laft  {he  made  a  ftrong  party,  and  fome  thou- 
fand  fe&arifts,  known  by  the  name  of  Bourignonifls. 
She  died  at  Franeker  in  the  province  of  Frife,  OCtober 
30.  1680.  Her  works  have  been  printed  in  18  vols. 
oCtavo. 

BOURN,  a  town  of  Lincolnlhire,  in  England, 
feated  in  E.  Long.  1.  17.  N.  Lat.  52.  40.  It  is  a 
pretty  large  place,  has-  a  good  market  for  corn  and  pro- 
vifions,  and  is  noted  for  the  coronation  of  King  Ed¬ 
mund. 

BOURNE,  or  Burn,  an  appellation  anciently  given 
to  all  little  brooks  or  rivulets,  and  ftill  ufed  in  the 
fame  fenfe  in  Scotland  and  in  the  north  of  England. 

BOURO,  an  iftand  in  the  Eaft  Indian  ocean,  be¬ 


tween  the  Moluccas  and  Celebes.  It  is  well  cultivated ;  Bouro 
and  is  now  fubjeCt  to  the  Dutch,  who  have  built  a  for-  || 
trefs  here.  Some  mountains  in  it  are  exceeding  high, 
and  the  fea  on  one  fide  is  uncommonly  deep.  It  pro- 
duces  nutmegs  and  cloves,  as  well  as  cocoa  and  banana 
trees  }  befides  many  vegetables  introduced  by  the 
Dutch.  It  is  about  50  miles  in  circumference.  E. 

Long.  129.  S.  Lat.  4.  30. 

BOUTANT,  or  Arch-Boutant,  in  ArchiteBure, 
an  arch,  or  part  of  an  arch,  abutting  againft  the  reins 
of  a  vault  to  prevent  its  giving  way. 

A  Pillar  BOUTANT ,  is  a  large  chain  or  pile  of  ftone, 
made  to  fupport  a  wall,  terrace,  or  vault. 

BOUTE',  in  the  manege.  A  horfe  is  called  boute 
when  his  legs  are  in  a  ftraight  line  from  the  knee  to 
the  coronet :  Ihort-jointed  horfes  are  apt  to  be  boute, 
and  on  the  other  hand  long-jointed  horfes  are  not. 

BOUTS-RIMES,  a  popular  term  in  the  French  poe¬ 
try  ;  fignifying  certain  rhymes,  difpofed  in  order,  and 
given  to  a  poet  together  with  a  fubjeCI,  to  be  filled  up 
with  verfes  ending  in  the  fame  words,  and  the  fame 
order.  Fhe  invention  of  the  bouts-rimes  is  owing  to 
one  Du  Lot,  a  poet,  in  the  year  1649.  In  fixing  the 
bouts,  it  is  ufual  to  choofe  fuch  as  feem  the  remoteft, 
and  have  the  leaft  connexion. 

Some  good  authors  fancy  that  thefe  rhymes  are  of 
all  others  the  eafieft,  that  they  aflift  the  invention, 
and  furnifti  the  moft  new  thoughts  of  all  others.  Sar- 
rafin  has  a  poem  on  the  defeat  of  the  bouts-rimes.  The 
academy  of  Lanternifts  at  Thouloufe  have  contributed 
towards  keeping  in  countenance  the  bouts-rimes,  by 
propofing  each  year  a  fet  of  fourteen,  to  be  filled  up  on 
the  glories  of  the  grand  monarque  5  the  victorious  fon- 
net  to  be  rewarded  with  a  fine  medal. — An  inftance 
hereof  may  be  given  in  the  following  one,  filled  up  by 
P.  Commire. 

Tout  ef  grand  dajis  leroi,  PafpeB  feul  de  fon  bufte 


Rend  nos  fiers  enneinis  plus  froids  que  des  gla^ons. 

Et  Guillaume  tfattend  que  le  terns  des  moiflbns, 

Pour  fe  voir  foccomber  fous  un  bras Ji  robufte. 

•sj if  on  ne  nous  vante  plus  les  miracles  d 9  Augufte  $ 
Louis  de  bien  regner  lui  feroit  des  lemons  : 

Horace  en  vain  Pegale  aux  dieux  dans  fes  chanfons : 
Mains  que  mon  heros  il  etoit  fage  et  julte,  &c. 


BOUTON,  an  iftand  in  the  Eaft  Indian  ocean, 
about  12  miles  diftant  from  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the 
iftand  of  Macaffar,  or  Celebes.  The  inhabitants  are 
fmall  but  well  fhaped,  and  of  a  dark  eftive  complexion. 
The  principal  town  is  Callafujung,  which  is  about  a 
mile  from  the  fea,  on  the  top  of  a  fmall  hill,  and  round 
it  a  ftone  wall.  The  houfes  are  not  built  upon  the 
ground,  but  on  pofts.  The  religion  of  the  inhabitants 
is  Mahometanifm.  E.  Long.  122.  30.  S.  Lat.  4. 

3°- 

BOUVILLON,  a  city  of  Luxemburg  in  the  Au- 
ftrian  Netherlands,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  5.  o.  N.  Lat. 
49.  55. 

BOW,  (arcus ),  a  weapon  of  offence  made  of  wood, 
horn,  or  other  elaftic  matter,  which,  after  being  ftrong- 
ly  bent,  by  means  of  a  firing  faftened  to  its  two  ends, , 
in  returning  to  its  natural  ftate  throws  out  an  arrow 
with  great  force.  It  is  alfo  called  the  long-bow,  by 
way  of  diftinClion  from  the  crofs-bow  or  arbaleft. 

The  bow  is  the  moft  ancient,  and  the  moft  univerfal 

of 
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Bow.  of" all  weapons.  It  has  been  found  to  obtain  among  the 
— y— '  moft:  barbarous  and  remote  people,  and  who  had  the 
lead  communication  with  the  reft  of  mankind. 

The  ufe  of  the  bow  and  arrow  was  firft  abolifhed  in 
France  under  Louis  XI.  in  1481,  and  in  their  place 
were  introduced  the  Swifs  arms,  that  is,  the  halberd, 
pike,  and  broad-fword.  The  long-bow  was  formerly 
in  great  vogue  in  England  $  moft  of  our  victories  in 
France  were  acquired  by  it  j  and  many  laws  were  made 
to  regulate  and  encourage  its  ufe.  The  parliament 
under  Henry  VIII.  complain  “  of  the  difufe  of  the 
long-bow,  heretofore  the  fafeguard  and  defence  of  this 
kingdom,  and  the  dread  and  terror  of  its  enemies.”  2 2 
Hen.  VIII.  cap.  6. 

The  art  of  ufing  bows  is  called  archery ,  and  thofe 
pra&ifed  therein,  a?'chers  or  bowmen .  See  Archery. 

The  ftrength  of  a  bow  may  be  calculated  on  this 
principle,  that  its  fpring,  i.  e.  the  power  whereby  it  re- 
ftores  itfelf  to  its  natural  pofition,  is  always  proportion¬ 
ate  to  the  diftance  or  fpace  it  is  removed  therefrom. 

'  The  moft  barbarous  nations  often  excel  in  the  fabric 
of  the  particular  things  which  they  have  the  greateft 
neceflity  for  in  the  common  offices  of  life.  The  Lap¬ 
landers,  who  fupport  themfelves  almoft  entirely  by 
hunting,  have  an  art  of  making  bows,  which  we,  in 
thefe  improved  parts  of  the  world,  have  never  arrived 
at.  Their  bow  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  tough  and 
ftrong  wood,  fhaved  down  to  the  fame  fize,  and  flatted 
on  each  fide  \  the  two  flat  fides  of  the  pieces  are  brought 
clofely  and  evenly  together,  and  then  joined  by  means 
of  a  glue  made  of  the  Ikins  of  perch,  which  they  have 
in  great  plenty,  and  of  which  they  make  a  glue  fupe- 
rior  in  ftrength  to  any  which  we  have.  The  two  pieces, 
when  once  united  in  this  manner,  will  never  feparate, 
and  the  bow  is  of  much  more  force  to  expel  the  arrow, 
than  it  could  poffibly  have  been  under  the  fame  dimen- 
ftons  if  made  only  of  one  piece. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  bow-ftring,  called 
was  made  of  horfes  hair,  and  hence  alfo  called  iKTrucc; 
though  Homer’s  bow-ftrings  are  frequently  made  of 
hides  cut  into  fmall  thongs  :  whence  ro%cc  fiouot.  The 
uppermoft  part  of  the  bow,  to  which  the  firing  was  fa¬ 
ttened,  was  called  xcgmt j,  being  commonly  made  of  gold, 
and  the  laft  thing  towards  finishing  the  bow.  The  Gre¬ 
cian  bows  were  frequently  beautified  with  gold  or  ill- 
ver  *,  whence  we  have  mention  of  ciurei  arcus  ;  and  A- 
pollo  is  called  A^yv^crc^og,  But  the  matter  of  which 
they  were  ordinarily  compofed,  feems  to  have  been 
wood  :  though  they  were  anciently,  Scythian-like, 
made  of  horn,  as  appears  from  that  of  Pandarus  in  Ho¬ 
mer,  Iliad.  v.  105. 

The  invention  of  the  bow  is  ufually  aferibed  to  A- 
pollo,  and  was  communicated  to  the  primitive  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Crete,  who  are  faid  to  have  been  the  firft 
of  mortals  who  underftood  the  ufe  of  bows  and  arrows. 
And  hence,  even  in  later  ages,  the  Cretan  bows  were 
famous,  and  preferred  by  the  Greeks  to  all  others. 
Some,  however,  rather  choofe  to  honour  Perfes,  the 
fon  of  Perfeus,  with  the  invention  of  the  bow  5  while 
others  aferibe  it  to  Scythes,  fon  of  Jupiter,  and  proge¬ 
nitor  to  the  Scythians,  who  were  excellent  at  this  art, 
and  by  many  reputed  the  firft.  matters  of  it.  From 
them  it  was  derived  to  the  Grecians,  fome  of  whofe 
ancient  nobility  were  inftruffed  by  the  Scythians  in 
the  ufe  of  the  bow,  which  in  thofe  days  patted  for  a 


moft  princely  education.  It  was  firft  introduced  into  Low. 
the  Roman  army  in  the  fecond  Punic  war.  L 

The  Indians  ftill  retain  the  bow.  In  the  repofitory 
of  the  Royal  Society  we  fee  a  Weft  Indian  bow  tw» 
yards  long. 

The  Scythian  bow  was  famous  for  its  incurvation, 
which  diftinguiffied  it  from  the  bows  of  Greece  and 
other  nations  j  being  fo  great  as  to  form  a  half  moon 
or  femicircle  :  whence  the  fhepherd  in  Athenaeus,  be¬ 
ing  to  deferibe  the  letters  in  Thefeus’s  name,  and  ex- 
preffing  each  of  them  by  fome  appofite  refemblance, 
compares  the  third  to  the  Scythian  bow' ;  meaning  not 
the  more  modern  character  2,  but  the  ancient  C,  which 
is  femicircular,  and  bears  the  third  place  in  ©HC-EVC. 

Crofs-Bow ,  is  alfo  called  arbalejl  or  arbalei ;  which 
word  is  derived  from  arbalijia ,  i.  e.  arcubalijla ,  u  a 
bow  with  a  fling.”  The  arbalet  confifts  of  a  fteel  bow 
fet  in  a  fhaft  of  wood,  furnifhed  with  a  firing  and  a 
trigger  )  and  is  bent  with  a  piece  of  iron  fitted  for 
that  purpofe.  It  ferves  to  throw  bullets,  large  ar¬ 
rows,  darts,  &c.  The  ancients  had  large  machines  for 
throwing  many  arrows  at  once,  called  arbalets  or  ha - 
liftee. 

Bow,  is  alfo  an  inftrument  ufed  at  fea,  for  taking  the 
fun’s  altitude  j  confuting  of  a  large  arch  of  90°  gradu¬ 
ated,  a  (hank  or  ftaff,  a  fide  vane,  a  fight  vane,  and  a 
horizon  vane.  It  is  now  out  of  ufe. 

Bow,  among  builders,  a  beam  of  wood  or  brafs,  with 
three  long  ferews  that  direct  a  lathe  of  wood  or  fteel 
to  any  arch  j  chiefly  ufed  in  drawing  draughts  of  fhips, 
and  proje&ions  of  the  fphere,  or  wherever  it  is  requi- 
fite  to  draw  large  arches. 

Bow,  in  Mujic ,  a  fmall  machine,  which  being  drawn 
over  the  firings  of  a  mufical  inftrument,  makes  it  re¬ 
found.  It  is  compofed  of  a  fmall  ftick,  to  which  arc 
fattened  80  or  1 00  horfe  hairs,  and  a  ferew  which  ferves 
to  give  thefe  hairs  a  proper  tenfion.  In  order  that  the 
bow  may  touch  the  firings  brifkly,  it  is  ufual  to  rub  the 
hairs  with  rofin.  The  ancients  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  bows  of  hair :  in  lieu  hereof  they 
touched  their  inftruments  with  a  ple&rum  )  over  which 
our  bows  have  great  advantage,  for  giving  long  and 
fhort  founds,  and  other  modifications  which  a  plectrum 
cannot  produce. 

Bow,  among  artificers,  an  inftrument  fo  called  from 
its  figure  ;  in  ufe  among  gunfmiths,  lockfmiths,  watch¬ 
makers,  &c.  for  making  a  drill  go.  Among  turners  it 
is  the  name  of  that  pole  fixed  to  the  ceiling,  to  which 
they  fatten  the  cord  that  whirls  round  the  piece  to  be 
turned. 

Bow,  a  town  of  Devonffiire  in  England,  188  miles 
weft  from  London,  and  a  little  to  the  weft  of  Crediton, 
has  a  weekly  market,  and  two  fairs  in  the  year.  The 
court  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter  is  commonly  kept  * 
here. 

BOWS  of  a  Saddle ,  are  two  pieces  of  wood  laid  arch¬ 
wife  to  receive  the  upper  part  of  a  horfe’s  back,  to  give 
the  faddle  its  due  form,  and  to  keep  it  tight. 

The  fore-bow  which  fuftains  the  pommel,  is  compo¬ 
fed  of  the  withers,  the  breafts,  the  points  or  toes,  and 
the  corking. 

The  hind-bow  bears  the  torfequin  or  quilted  roll. 

The  bows  are  covered  with  finews,  that  is,  with  bulls 
pizzles  beaten,  and  fo  run  all  over  the  bowa  to  make 
them  ftronger.  Then  they  are  {Lengthened  with  bands 
X  x  2  of 
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Bow.  of  iron  to  keep  them  tight  ;  and  on  the  lower  fide  are  Slighter 

— v  ■  nailed  on  the  faddle-flraps,  with  which  they  make  fall 
the  girths. 

BOW  (Epaule),  in  Ship-Building ,  the  rounding  part 
of  a  fhip’s  fide  forward,  beginning  at  the  place  where 
the  planks  arch  inwards  ;  and  terminated  where  they 
clofe,  at  the  Aem  or  prow.  It  is  proved  by  a  variety  of 
experiments,  that  a  fhip  with  a  narrow  bow  is  much 
better  calculated  for  failing  fwiftly,  than  one  with  a 
broad  bow;  but  is  not  fo  well  fitted  for  a  high  fea,  into 
which  (lie  always  pitches  or  plunges  her  fore* part  very 
deep,  for  want  of  fufficient  breadth  to  repel  the  volume 
of  water  which  (he  fo  eafily  divides  in  her  fall.  The 
former  of  thefe  is  called  by  feamen  a  lean,  and  the 
other  a  bluff,  bow.  u  The  bow  which  meets  with  the 
lead  refinance  in  a  diredl  courfe,  not  only  meets  with 
the  lead  refidance  in  oblique  courfes,  but  alfo  has  the 
additional  property  of  driving  the  lead  to  leeward  ; 
which  is  a  double  advantage  gained  by  forming  the 
bow  fo  as  to  give  it 


that  figure  which  will  be  lead  re- 
*  Bouguers  fided  in  moving  through  any  medium 
T rente  de  Qn  tfie  BOW,  in  Navigation,  an  arch  of  the  horizon 

awe.  comprehended  between  fome  didant  objeft  and  that 
point  of  the  compafs  which  is  right  a-head,  or  to  which 
the  (hip’s  dem  is  direfted.  The  phrafe  is  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  when  the  obje<R  is  beheld  from  the  fhip,  or  dif- 
covered  by  trigonometrical  calculation  :  As,  We  faw  a 
fleet  at  day-break  bearing  three  points  on  the  Jlarboard- 
bow' :  that  is  v  three  points  from  that  part  of  the  horizon 
which  is  right  a-head,  towards  the  right  hand.  See  the 
article  Bearing. 

BoW-dye ,  a  kind  of  fcarlet  red,  fuperior  to  madder  ; 
but  inferior  to  the  true  fcarlet  grain  for  fixednefs  and 
duration.  It  was  brought  into  England,  and  firfl  prac- 
tifed  at  the  village  of  Bow,  near  London,  by  Kephler, 
a  Dutchman,  in  the  year  1643. 

j BOW  grace,  in  the  fea-language,  a  frame  or  compo- 
fition  of  old  ropes  or  junks  of  cables,  ufed  to  be  laid 
"out  at  the  bows,  flems,  and  (ides  of  (hips,  to  preferve 
thbui  trom  great  flakes  of  ice,  chiefly  when  they  fail  in 
high  north  or  foutli  latitudes. 

BOW  net ,  or  B0W-whee/,  an  engine  for  catching  fifli, 
chiefly  lobflers  and  craw-fi(h,  made  of  two  round  wick¬ 
er  bafkets,  pointed  at  the  end,  one  of  which  is  thrufl 
into  the  other  ;  at  the  mouth  is  a  little  rim,  four  or  five 
inches  broad,  fome  what  bent  inwards.  It  is  alfo  ufed 
for  catching  fparrows. 

Bow-legged  or  Bandy-legged .  Some  children  are 
bow-legged  from  their  birth  :  others  become  fo  from 
fttting  them  on  their  feet  too  early.  The  tibia  of  fome 
U  crooked  ;  the  knees  of  others  are  diflorted  ;  from  a 
fault  in  the  ankle,  the  feet  of  fome  are  turned  inwards. 
Thefe  are  called  vari and  in  others,  who  are  called 
valgi,  they  are  turned  outwards.  The  bed  method  of 
preventing  thefe  diforders  in  weakly  children  is  to  ex- 
ercife  them  duly,  but  not  violently,  by  dancing  or  tof- 
fing  them  about  in  one’s  arms  ;  and  not  fetting  them 
much  upon  their  feet,  at  lead  not  without  properly 
fupporting  them  :  if  the  diforder  attends  at  the  birth, 
or  increafes  after  it  is  begun,  apply  emollients,  then 
apply  boots  of  Arong  leather,  wood,  & c.  fo  as  gradu¬ 
ally  to  difpofe  the  crooked  legs  to  a  proper  form  ;  or 
ether  indruments  ma,y  be  ufed  inflead  of  boots,  which,' 
when  not  too  coflly,  are  ufually  to  be  preferred* 
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indances  of  thefe  diforders  yield  to  careful 
nurfing,  without  indruments. 

Bow-line,  or  Bowling ,  a  rope  faflened  near  the 
middle  of  the  leech,  or  perpendicular  edge  of  the  fquare 
fails,  by  three  or  four  fubordinate  parts  called  bridles . 
It  is  only  ufed  when  the  wind  is  fo  unfavourable  that 
the  fails  mud  be  all  braced  fideways,  or  clofe  hauled  to 
the  wind  :  in  this  fituation  the  bow-lines  are  employed 
to  keep  the  weather  or  windward  edges  of  the  principal 
fails  tight,  forward,  and  fleady,  without  which,  they 
would  always  be  fliivering,  and  rendered  incapable  of 
ferviee.  To  check  the  bow  line  is  to  flacken  it,  when 
the  wind  becomes  large.. 

BOW- Pieces,  are  the  pieces  of  ordnance  at  the  bow 
of  a  (hip. 

R  a  in  -BO  W.  See  R  AIN-  B  ow, 

BOW- Bearer,  an  inferior  officer  of  the  forefl,  who 
is  fworn  to  make  inquifilion  of  all  trefpaffes  againll  vert 
or  venifon,  and  to  attach  offenders. 

BOWELS,  in  Anatomy,  the  fame  with  inteflines< 
See  Anatomy  Index. 

BOWER,  in  Gardening,  a  place  under  covert  of 
trees,  differing  only  from  an  arbour,  as  being  round  or 
fquare,  and  made  with  a  kind  of  dome  or  ceiling  at 
top;  whereas  the  arbour  is  always  built  long  and 
arched. 

Bower,  in  the  fea-language,  the  name  of  an  anchor 
carried  at  the  bow  of  a  flfip.  There  are  generally  two 
bowers,  called  jirjl  and  fecond,  great  and  little,  or  bejl 
and  fmall  bovver.  See  Anchor. 

BOWESS,  or  Bowet,  in  Falconry,  a  young  hawk, 
when  die  draws  any  thing  out  of  her  nefl,  and  covets 
to  clamber  on  the  boughs. 

BOWL,  denotes  either  a  ball  of  wood,  for  the  ufe 
of  bowling:  or  a  veffel  of  capacity,  wherein  to  hold  li¬ 
quors. 

BOWLDER  STONES,  fmall  flones  of  a  roundifli  fi¬ 
gure,  and  no  determinate  fize,  found  on  the  fea-(hore, 
and  on  banks  or  rather  channels  of  rivers. 

BOWLING,  the  art  of  playing  at  bowls.- — This 
game  is  pra&ifed  either  in  open  places,  as  bares  and 
bowling-greens,  or  in  clofe-bowling-alleys. 

The  (kill  of  bowling  depends  much  on  a  knowledge 
of  the  ground,  and  the  right  choice  of  a  bowl  fuitable 
to  it  :  for  clofe  alleys,  the  flat  bowl ;  for  green  fwards, 
plain  and  level,  the  bowl  as  round  as  a  ball  is  prefer- 
led. 

The  terms  ufed  in  bowling  are,  to  bowl  wide ,  which 
is  when  the  bias  does  not  hold,  or  is  not  flrong  enough; 
narrow,  when  it  is  too  flrong,  or  holds  too  much  ; 
finely  howled ,  is  when  the  ground  is  well  chofen,  and 
the  bowl  paffes  near  the  block,  even  though  it  goes 
much  beyond  it :  bowling  through,  or  a  yard  over ,  is 
done  in  order  to  move  the  block  ;  an  over-bowl,  that 
which  goes  beyond  it ;  a  bowl  laid  at  hand,  is  that  put 
down  within  the  gamefler’s  reach,  to  be  in  the  way  of 
the  next  bowler,  and  hinder  his  having  the  advantage- 
of  the  bed  ground  ;  bowling  at  length ,  neither  bowling 
through  nor  (hort  ;  a  dead  length ,  a  jufl  or  exa£I  one  ; 
throwing  or  f  inging ,  is  difeharging  a  bowl  with  a. 
flrength  purpofely  too  great  for  a  length,  in  order  to 
carry  off  either  the  block  or  fome  near  bowl ;  bowl- 
room,  or  miffing-wood,  is  when  a  bowl  has  free  paffage, 
without  flriking  on  any  other  ;  get  off,  is  when  a  bowL 

‘  being* 
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Bowling  being  narrow,  is  wanted  to  be  wider  ,  bowl bejl  at  block , 
|j  °  that  neareft  the  block  :  drawing  a  cajl  or  bowl ,  is  to 
Eowyer.  w;n  Jt  by  bowling  nearer,  without  ftirring  either  the 

-  bowl  or  block  ♦,  a  bowl  is  laid  to  rub ,  when  it  meets 

with  Tome  obflacle  in  the  ground,  which  retards  its 
motion,  and  weakens  its  force  ;  it  is  gone ,  when  far 
beyond  the  block.  Block  fignifies  a  little  bowl  laid  for 
a  mark,  alfo  called  a  jack.  Mark ,  is  a  proper  bowling 
diflance,  not  under  fo  many  yards  }  and  being  at  leait 
a  yard  and  a  half  from  the  edge  of  the  green.  Ground , 
a  bag  or  handkerchief  laid  down  to  mark  where  a  bowl 
is  to  go.  Lead ,  the  advantage  of  throwing  the  block, 
and  bowling  firft.  Cajl,  is  one  bed:  bowl  at  an  end. 
End,  a  hit,  or  when  all  the  bowls  are  out.  The  game, 
or  z//>,  is  five  cads  or  bed  bowls. 

B  0  TV  LING-  Green,  in  Gardening ,  a  kind  of  parterre  in 
a  grove,  laid  with  fine  turf,  requiring  to  be  frequently 
mowed,  laid  out  in  compartments  of  divers  figures, 
with  dwarf-trees  and  other  decorations.  Bowling- 
greens  are  of  Englifh  origin,  but  have  been  adopted 
by  the  French  and  Italians,  who  have  them  only  for 
ornament  ;  being  unacquainted  with  or  not  fancying 
the  exertife,  on  account  of  which  they  were  fird  made 
in  England. 

B 0 IV LING- B r idles ,  are  the  ropes  by  which  the  bow¬ 
line  is  fattened  to  the  leech  of  the  fail. 

BOWSE,  in  the  fea-language,  fignifies  as  much  as 
to  hale  or  pull.  Thus  bowjing  upon  a  tack ,  is  hauling 
upon  a  tack.  Bowfe  away,  that  is,  Pull  away  all  to¬ 
gether. 

BOWSPRIT,  or  Boltsprit,  a  kind  of  mad,  red¬ 
ing  (lope wife  on  the  head  of  the  main  dern,  and  having 
its  lower  end  fadened  to  the  partners  of  the  fore-mad, 
and  farther  fupported  by  the  fore  day.  It  carries  the 
fprit-fail,  fprit-top-fail,  and  jack-daff ;  and  its  length 
is  ufually  the  fame  with  that  of  the  fore-mad. 

BOWYER,  William,  the  moft  learned  printer 
of  his  age,  was  born  at  White  Friars  in  London, 
December  17.  1699.  His  father,  whofe  name  alfo 
was  William,  had  been  eminent  in  the  fame  profeffion  ; 
and  his  maternal  grandfather  (Icahod  Dawks)  was 
employed  in  printing  the  celebrated  Polyglott  bible 
of  Biffiop  Walton.  At  a  proper  age,  he  was  placed 
for  grammatical  education  under  the  care  of  Mr  Am- 
brofe  Bonwicke,  a  nonjuring  clergyman  of  known 
piety  and  learning,  who  then  lived  at  Headly,  near 
Leatherhead  in  Surry.  Here  Mr  Bowyer  made  great 
advances  in  literature,  and  a  firm  attachment  com¬ 
menced  betwixt  him  and  his  mader.  On  the  30th  of 
January  1713,  the  whole  property  of  the  elder  Mr 
Bowyer  was  dedroyed  by  fire  j  on  which  oceafion  Mr 
Bonwicke  generouily  undertook  the  education  of  hrs 
pupil  for  on-e  year.  In  1716,  young  Mr  Bowyer  was 
admitted  a  (izar  at  St  John’s  college,  Cambridge, 
where  Dr  Robert  Jenkin  was  at  that  time  mader. 
He  continued  at  the  college  of  Cambridge  under  the 
tuition  of  the  reverend  Dr  John  Newcombe  till  June 
1722,  during  which'  period  he  probably  took  his  de¬ 
gree  of  bachelor  of  arts  \  and  it  appears  that  he  was 
defirous  of  obtaining  a  fellow  (hip,  though  it  is  not  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  ever  dood  a  candidate  for  that  honour. 
Soon  after  this  he  had  an  opportunity  of  repaying  the 
kindnefs  which  Mr  Bonwicke  had  ihown  him,  by  of¬ 
ficiating  fome  time  after  his  death  in  the  capacity  of  a 
fchoolmafler  for  the  benefit  of  his  family. . 


Mr  Bowyer  now  entered  into  the  printing-bufinefs  Bowyer. 
along  with  his  father.  One  of  the  fird  books  which 
received  the  benefit  of  his  correction  was  the  complete 
edition  of  Selden,  in  three  volumes  folio,  by  Dr  David 
Wilkins.  This  edition  was  begun  in  1 7 22,  and  fi- 
ni filed  in  1726  j  and  Mr  Bowyer’s  great  attention  to 
it  appeared  in  his  drawing  up  an  epitome  of  Selden 
de  Syne  dr  Us,  as  he  read  the  proof  Iheets.  In  1727,  he 
drew  up  an  excellent  (ketch  of  William  Baxter’s  Glof- 
fary  of  the  Roman  Antiquities.  This  was  called  “  A 
view  of  a  book  entitled  Reliquice  Baxteriance.  In  a  let¬ 
ter  to  a  friend.”  A  fingle  fheet  8vo.  By  this  fird: 
public  proof  of  Mr  Bowyer’s  abilities,  Dr  Wotton  and 
Mr  Clarke  were  highly  pleafed  j  but  as  it  was  never 
publidred,  and  a  very  few  copies  printed,  it  is  very  feldom 
found  with  the  gloilary.  In  1727  Mr  Bowyer  lod  his 
mother  j  on  which  oceafion  he  received  a  letter  of 
confolation  from  Mr  Chifhull  the  learned  editor  of  the 
Antiquit&tes  Afiaticce .  In  OXober  1728  he  married 
Mifs  Ann  Prudom,  his  mother’s  niece,  a  very  accom- 
plifhed  lady,  by  whom  he  had  two  fons,  William  and 
Thomas:  the  former  of  ivhom  died  an  infant,  and  the 
latter  furvived  his  father.  In  1729  Mr  Bowyer  pub¬ 
liflied  a  curious  treatife,  entitled,  “  A  Pattern  for 
young  Students  in  the  Univerfity  ;  fet  forth  in  the 
Life  of  Ambrofe  Bonwicke,  fome  time  fcholar  of  St 
John’s  College,  Cambridge  but  though  this  treatife 
was  generally  aferibed  to  Mr  Bowyer,  it  was  in  reality, 
the  production  of  Mr  Ambrofe  Bonwicke  the  elder. 

About  this  time  it  appears,  that  Mr  Bowyer  had  writ¬ 
ten  a  pamphlet  againft  the  Separates,  though  neither 
the  title  nor  the  oceafion  of  it  are  now  remembered. 

The  fame  year,  through  the  friendfhip  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Arthur  Onflow,  he  was  appointed  printer  of  the 
votes  of  the  houfe  of  commons  \  which  office  he 
held,  under  three  fucceflive  fpeakers,  for  near  fifty 
years.  In  1731  Mr  Bowyer  publiflied,  and,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  tranjlated,  Voltaire’s  Life  of  Charles  XII.  This 
year  alfo  his  wife  died  5  on  which  oceafion  his  friends 
Mr  Clarke  and  Mr  Chifliull  wrote  him  very  affc^..  ite 
and  Chriflian  letters.  He  remained  a  widower  till 
1747,  when  he  married  a  very  benevolent  and  worthy 
woman,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Bill,  by  whom  he  had  no  chil¬ 
dren.  In  1733  he  publiflied  a  piece  in  two  (beets  410, 
entitled,  “  The  Beau  and  the  Academic  :”  being  a 
tranflation  from  a  Latin  poem  recited  that  year  at  the 
Sheldonian  theatre:  and  in  1736  he  was  admitted  in¬ 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquarians,  where  he  became  an 
aXive  and  ufeful  member.  In  1737  Mr  Bowyer  loft 
bis  father  *,  and  on  this  oceafion  Mr  Clarke  again  ad- 
drefled  to  him  a  letter  of  confolation.  In  1742  our 
author  publiflied  a  tranflation  of  Trapp’s  Latin  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Poetry,  in.  which  he  was  affifled  by  Mr  Clarke, 
though  the  latter  had  a  contemptible  opinion  of  the 
performance. 

In  1749,  Mr  Bowyer,  along  with  Dr  Burton,  was 
virulently  attacked  by  Dr  King  in  a  piece  entitled 
Elogium  famce  infer  vieris  Jacci  Etonenjis  five  Gig  antis  : 
or  “  The  praifes  of  Jack  Eaton,  commonly  called 
Jack  the  Giant — This  abufe  was  probably  occafioned 
by  Mr  Bowyer’s  having  hinted  in  convention  fome 
doubts  concerning  the  DoXor’s  (kill  in  Latin.  Our  au¬ 
thor  drew  up  fome  flriXures  in  his  own  defence,  which 
he  intended  to  infert  at  the  conclufion  of  a  preface  to 
Montefquieu’s  Reflexions ;  but  by  Dr  Clarke’s  advice 

they. 
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Bowyer.  they  were  omitted.  In  1750,  a  prefatory  critical  dif- 
1  fertation  and  fome  notes  were  annexed  by  our  author 
to  Kufter’s  Treatife  De  ufu  verborum  mediorum ;  a 
new  edition  of  which,  with  farther  improvements,  ap¬ 
peared  in  1773.  He  wrote  iikewife  about  the  fame 
time  a  Latin  preface  to  Leedes’s  Veter es  poetce  citaii , 
&c. — Being  foon  after  employed  to  print  an  edition 
of  Col.  Bladen’s  tranflation  of  Caefar’s  Commentaries, 
that  work  received  confiderable  improvements  from  Mr 
Bowyer’s  hands,  with  the  addition  of  fuch  notes  in  it 
as  are  figned  Typogr.  In  the  fubfequent  editions  of 
this  work,  though  printed  by  another  perfon  during  our 
author’s  lifetime,  the  fame  fignature,  though  contrary 
to  decorum,  and  even  to  juftice,  was  (till  retained.  In 

1751,  he  wrote  a  long  preface  to  Montefquieu’s  “  Re¬ 
flexions  on  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  j” 
tranflated  the  dialogue  between  Sylla  and  Socrates  5 
made  feveral  corrections  to  the  work  from  the  Baron’s 
“  Spirit  of  Laws  5”  and  improved  it  with  his  own 
notes.  A  new  edition,  with  many  new  notes,  was 
printed  in  1759.  In  1751  he  alfo  publifhed  the  firfl 
tranflation  that  ever  was  made  of  Rouffeau’s  paradoxi¬ 
cal  oration,  which  gained  the  prize  at  the  academy  of 
Dijon  in  17505  and  which  fird  announced  that  Angu¬ 
lar  genius  to  the  attention  and  admiration  of  Europe. 
On  the  publication  of  the  third  edition  of  Lord  Orrery’s 
“  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr  Swift,”  in 

1752,  Mr  Bowyer  wrote  and  printed,  but  never  pub¬ 
lifhed,  “  Two  Letters  from  Dr  Bentley  in  the  Shades 
below,  to  Lord  Orrery  in  a  Land  of  thick  darknefs.” 
The  notes  figned  B,  in  the  ninth  quarto  volume  of 
Swift’s  works,  are  extraXed  from  thefe  Letters.  In 

1753,  he  endeavoured  to  allay  the  ferment  occafioned 
by  the  Jew  bill  5  with  which  view  he  publifhed,  in 
quarto,  “  Remarks  on  the  fpeech  made  in  common- 
council,  on  the  bill  for  permitting  perfons  profefling 
the  Jewifh  religion  to  be  naturalized,  fo  far  as  prophe¬ 
cies  are  fuppofed  to  be  affeXed  by  it.”  This  little  traX 
w^«  written  with  fpirit,  and  well  received  by  thofe  who 
were  fuperior  to  narrow  prejudices.  Its  defign  was  to 
fhow  that  whatever  political  reafons  might  be  alleged 
againft  the  bill,  Chriflianity  was  in  no  danger  of  being 
prejudiced  by  the  intended  proteXion  promifed  to  the 
Jews.  The  fame  year  fome  of  Mr  Bowyer’s  notes 
were  annexed  to  Bifhop  Claton’s  tranflation  of  “  A 
Journal  from  Grand  Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai  and  back 
again.” — In  1754,  Mr  Bowyer  with  a  view  of  leffen- 
ing  his  fatigue  entered  into  partnerfhip  with  a  rela¬ 
tion  5  but  fome  difagreement  arifing,  the  connexion 
was  diffolved  in  three  years.  On  the  death  of  Mr 
Richardfon  in  1761,  Mr  Bowyer  fucceeded  him  as 
printer  to  the  Royal  Society,  through  the  favour  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Macclesfield  5  and,  under  the  friend- 
fhip  of  five  fucceffive  prefidents,  enjoyed  that  office  till 
his  death. 

In  1763,  Mr  Bowyer  publifhed  an  excellent  edition 
of  the  Greek  Teftament,  in  two  vols  i2mo.  It  ap¬ 
peared  under  the  following  title  :  Novum  Tejl amentum 
Grcecum  ;  ad  Jidem  Grcecorum  folum  Codicum  MSS. 
nunc  primum  imprejjum ,  adjlipulante  Joanne  Jacobo 
Wetjlenio ,  juxta  Seciiones  Jo.  Alberti  Benge  Hi  divifum  ; 
ct  nova  interpretatione  feepius  illujlratum .  Accejfere  in 
altero  volumtne ,  Emendationes  conjeSlurales  virorum  doc - 
torum  undecunque  colleElce.  This  fold  with  great  rapi¬ 
dity:  the  ConjeXural  Emendations  were  well  received 


by  the  learned,  and  are  thought  to  be  a  valuable  work.  3 
The  prefident  and  fellows  of  Havard  college  in  Cam-  ^ 
bridge  expreffed  their  approbation  of  this  edition  in 
very  high  terms,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Bowyer,  written 
in  the  year  1767.  “  This  work  (fay  they),  though 

fmall  in  bulk,  we  efteem  as  a  rich  treafure  of  facred 
learning,  and  of  more  value  than  many  large  volumes 
of  the  commentators.”  A  fecond  edition  of  the  Con- 
jeXures  on  the  New  Tefiament,  with  very  confiderable 
enlargements,  was  feparately  publifhed,  in  one  vol.  8vo, 
in  1772.  Bifhop  Warburton  having  cenfured  a  paf- 
fage  in  the  former  edition,  Mr  Bowyer  fent  him  a  copy 
of  this  book,  with  a  conciliatory  letter.  Dr  War- 
burton’s  Divine  Legation  had  received  very  confider¬ 
able  advantage  from  Mr  Bowyer’s  correXions  5  and 
this  even  in  an  edition  which  was  neceffarily  given  to 
another  prefs.  In  1761  he  was  employed  to  print  his 
Lordfhip’s  DoXrine  of  Grace.  A  fecond  edition  be¬ 
ing  foon  wanted,  and  Mr  Bowyer  not  having  been  in¬ 
truded  with  the  care  of  it,  he  prepared  a  feries  of  let¬ 
ters  to  the  bifhop  in  his  own  defence  5  of  which,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  few  he  had  formerly  received  from  that 
great  writer,  he  afterwards  printed  twelve  copies ,  of 
which  ten  have  fince  been  deftroyed.  However,  there 
is  the  bed  authority  for  afferting,  that  notwithdand- 
ing  any  little  altercations  which  happened,  Dr  War- 
burton  always  retained  a  fincere  regard  for  our  au¬ 
thor.  In  1765,  at  the  requed  of  Thomas  Hollis, 
Efq.  Mr  Bowyer  wrote  a  fhort  Latin  preface  to  Dr 
Wallis’s  Grammatica  Linguce  Anglicance.  He  wrote 
alfo  a  large  Englifh  preface  for  the  fame  work,  which, 
however,  dill  remains  unprinted.  In  1766  he  entered 
into  partnerfhip  with  Mr  Nichols,  who  had  been  train¬ 
ed  by  him  to  the  profeffion,  and  had  for  feveral  years 
affided  him  in  the  management  of  his  bufinefs.  The 
fame  year,  Mr  Bowyer  wrote  an  excellent  Latin  pre¬ 
face  to  Joannis  Harduini ,  Jefuitce ,  ad  Cenfuram  Scrip- 
tor  um  veterum  Prolegomena.  Juxta  Autographum ,  In 
1767  he  was  appointed  to  print  the  journals  of  the 
houfe  of  lords  and  the  rolls  of  parliament.  This  year 
he  printed  Mr  Clarke’s  excellent  and  learned  work  on 
“  The  ConneXion  of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Englifh 
Coins  5”  and  wrote  fome  notes  upon  it,  which  are  in- 
terfperfed  throughout  the  volume  with  thofe  of  the  au¬ 
thor.  Part  of  the  Differtation  011  the  Roman  federce 
was  Iikewife  Mr  Bowyer’s  produXion  5  and  the  index, 
which  is  an  uncommonly  good  one,  was  drawn  up  by 
him  entirely. 

In  January  1771  Mr  Bowyer  lod  his  fecond  wife, 
and  again  received  a  letter  of  confolation  from  his  old 
friend  Mr  Clarke,  who  had  fent  him  one  almod  forty 
years  before  on  a  fimilar  occafion.  In  the  Philofophi- 
cal  TranfaXions  for  this  year  was  printed  a  very  inge¬ 
nious  “  Inquiry  into  the  Value  of  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  Money,”  by  the  late  Matthew  Raper, 
Efq.  But  his  opinions  not  coinciding  with  thofe  of 
Mr  Bowyer,  he  printed  a  fmall  pamphlet,  entitled, 

“  Remarks,  occafioned  by  a  late  Differtation  on  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Money.”  In  1773  three  little 
traXs  were  publifhed  by  him,  under  the  title  of  “  Se- 
leX  Difcourtes.  1.  Of  the  correfpondence  of  the  He¬ 
brew  months  with  the  Julian,  from  the  Latin  of  Pro- 
feffor  Michaelis.  2.  Of  the  Sabbatical  years,  from  the 
fame.  3.  Of  the  years  of  Jubilee,  from  an  anonymous 
writer  in  Maffon’s  Iiidoire  Critique  de  la  Republique 

des 
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Bowyer,  des  Lettres.”  In  1774  he  corre£led  a  new  edition  of 
Box.  Schrevelius’s  Greek  Lexicon  *,  to  which  he  has  added 
n  number  of  words,  diftinguiftied  by  an  afterifk,  which 
he  himfelf  had  collected  in  the  eourfe  of  his  fludies. 
Confiderable  additions,  ftill  in  manufcript,  were  made 
by  him  to  the  lexicons  of  Hederic  and  Buxtorf,  the 
Latin  ones  of  Faber  and  Littleton,  and  the  Englifli 
Di&ionary  of  Bailey  j  and  he  left  behind  him  many 
other  proofs  of  his  critical  {kill  in  the  learned  langua¬ 
ges.  In  1774  was  publiftied,  “  The  origin  of  print¬ 
ing,  in  two  effays.  1.  The  fubflance  of  Dr  Middle¬ 
ton’s  Differtation  on  the  Origin  of  Printing  in  Eng¬ 
land.  2.  Mr  Meerman’s  Account  of  the  Invention  of 
the  art  at  Haarlem,  and  its  progrefs  to  Mentz,  with 
occafional  Remarks,  and  an  Appendix.”  The  original 
idea  of  this  valuable  tra<ft  was  Mr  Bowyer’s,  but  it 
was  completed  by  Mr  Nichols. 

Although  our  author,  during  the  laft  ten  years  of 
his  life,  had  been  affli&ed  with  the  palfy  and  (lone, 
lie- not  only  preferved  a  remarkable  cheerfulnefs  of  tem¬ 
per,  but  was  enabled  to  fupport  the  labour  of  almoft 
inceffant  reading  \  and  he  regularly  corre&ed  the  learn¬ 
ed  works,  efpecially  the  Greek  books,  which  came  from 
his  prefs.  This  he  continued  to  do  till  within  a  few 
weeks  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  November  1777, 
when  he  had  nearly  completed  his  78th  year.  For 
more  than  half  a  century  Mr  Bowyer  was  unrivalled  as 
a  learned  printer  \  and  many  of  the  mod  mafterly  pro- 
du£tions  of  this  kingdom  have  come  from  his  prefs. 
To  his  literary  and  profeflional  abilities  he  added  an 
excellent  moral  chara&er  \  and  he  was  particularly 
diftinguiftied  by  his  inflexible  probity,  and  an  uncom¬ 
mon  alacrity  in  relieving  the  neceflitous. 

BOWYERS,  artificers  whole  bufinefs  is  to  make 
bows  :  in  which  fenfe,  bowyers  Hand  diftinguilhed  from 
fletehers,  who  made  arrows. 

x  The  bowyers  company  in  London  was  incorporated 
in  1620  :  and  confifts  of  a  mafter,  two  wardens,  twelve 
afliftants,  and  30  on  the  livery.  See  Archery. 

BOX,  in  its  mod  common  acceptation,  denotes  a 
fm all  c heft  or  coffer  for  holding  things. 

Dice-Box ,  a  narrow  deep  cornet,  channelled  within, 
wherein  the  dice  are  (haken  and  thrown.  This  anfwer6 
to  what  the  Romans  called  fritillus  ;  whence,  crepitan - 
tes  fritilli ;  and,  in  Seneca,  refonante  frit  Mo.  The  fame 
author  ufes  alfo  concutere  fritillum ,  figuratively,  for 
playing. — Befides  the  fritillus,  the  Romans,  for  greater 
fecurity,  had  another  kind  of  dice-box  called  pyrgus , 
and  fometimes  turricula .  It  was  placed  im¬ 
moveable  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  being  perforated 
or  open  at  both  ends,  and  likewife  channelled  within  $ 
over  the  top  was  placed  a  kind  of  funnel,  into  which 
the  dice  were  call  out  upon  the  fritillus  \  whence  de¬ 
fending,  they  fell  through  the  bottom  on  the  table  j 
by  which  all  pra<Sifing  on  them  with  the  fingers  was 
effectually  prevented.  For  want  of  fome  contrivance 
of  this  kind,  our  (harpers  have  opportunities  of  playing 
divers  tricks  with  the  box,  as  palming,  -topping,  dab¬ 
bing,  &c. 

Box,  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  uncertain  quantity  or  mea- 
fure  :  Thus  a  box  of  quickfilver  contains  from  one  to 
two  hundred  weight  \  a  box  of  prunellasonly  14  pounds  5 
a.  box  of  rings  for  keys,  t  wo  grofs,  &c. 

Box  Tree .  See  Buxus,  Botany  Index. 

African  Box.  See  Myrsine,  Botany  Index. 
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BOXERS,  a  kind  of  athlete e,  who  combat  or  con-  Boxers 
tend  for  viftory  with  their  fills.  Boxers  amount  to  the  |! 
fame  with  what  among  the  Romans  was  called  pugiles. ,  boxing. 
The  ancient  boxers  battled  with  great  force  and  fury, 
infomuch  as  to  dafh  out  each  others  teeth,  break  bones, 
and  often  kill  each  other.  The  ftrange  disfigurements 
the  boxers  underwent  were  fuch  that  they  frequently 
could  not  be  known,  and  rendered  them  the  fubjeft  of 
many  railleries.  In  the  Greek  anthology  there  are  four 
epigrams  of  the  poet  Lucilius,  and  one  of  Lucian, 
wherein  their  disfigurements  are  pleafantly  enough  ex- 
pofed.  See  Boxing. 

BOXHORNIUS,  Marc  Zuerius,  a  learned  critic, 
born  at  Bergen-op-Zoom  in  1612,  was  profeffor  of  elo¬ 
quence  at  Leyden,  and  at  length  of  politics  and  hiilory 
in  the  room  of  Heinfius.  He  published,  1.  Tlieatrum 
urbium  Ho/landiee.  2.  Scriptores  liijloriec  Augujlce ,  cu?n 
notis .  3.  Poetce  fatyrici  minores ,  cum  comment.  4.  Notes 
on  Judin,  Tacitus*,  and  a  great  number  of  other  works. 

He  died  in  1653,  aged  41* 

BOXING,  the  exercife  of  fighting  with  the  fills, 
either  naked  or  with  a  Hone  or  leaden  ball  grafped  in 
them  :  in  which  fenfe,  boxing  coincides  with  the  pugil- 
latus  of  the  Romans,  and  what  in  our  amphitheatres 
is  fometimes  called  trial  of  manhood.  When  the  cham¬ 
pions  had  o-(put£ctty  or  balls,  whether  of  lead  or  Rone,  it 
was  properly  denominated  The  ancient 

boxing  differed  from  the  pugna  ctefluum,  in  which  the 
combatants  had  leathern  thongs  on  their  hands,  and 
balls  to  offend  their  antagonifts  \  though  this  diftinc- 
tion  is  frequently  overlooked,  and  fighting  with  the 
cecjlus  ranked  as  a  part, of  the  bufinefs  of  pugiles.  We 
may  diflinguifh  three  fpecies  of  boxing  \  viz.  where  both 
the  head  and  hands  were  naked  \  where  the  hands  were 
armed  and  the  head  naked  \  and  where  the  head  was 
covered  with  a  kind  of  cap,  called  amphotidesy  and  the 
hands  alfo  furnilhed  with  the  ccejlus. 

Boxing  is  an  ancient  exercife,  having  been  in  ufe  in 
the  heroic  ages.  Thofe  who  prepared  tbemfelves  for  it, 
ufed  all  the  means  that  could  be  contrived  to  render 
themfelves  fat  and  flefhy,  that  they  might  be  better 
able  to  endure  blows  :  whence  corpulent  men  or  -wo¬ 
men  were  ufually  called  pugilesy  according  to  Terence  : 

Siqua  efi  habilior  paulo ,  pugilem  ejfe  aiunt . 

In  modern  times  this  art  has  been  in  a  manner  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  Englifli.  About  half  a  century  ago  it 
formed  as  regular  an  exhibition  as  we  now  fee  at  any 
of  the  places  of  public  amufements,  the  theatres  alone 
excepted.  It  was  encouraged  by  the  firft  ranks  of  the 
nobility,  patronized  by  the  firft  fubje&s  in  the  realm, 
and  tolerated  by  the  magiftrates.  Before  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  Broughton’s  amphitheatre,  a  booth  was  ere£L 
ed  at  Tottenham  Court,  in  which  the  proprietor,  Mr 
George.  Taylor,  invited  the  profeffors  of  the  art  to 
difplav  their  {kill,  and  the  public  to  be  prefent  at  its 
exhibition.  The  bruifers  then  had  the  reward  due  to 
their  prowefs,  in  a  divifion  of  the  entrance  money, 
which  fometimes  -was  iool.  or  150I.  The  general 
mode  of  (haring  was  for  two-thirds  to  go  to  the  win¬ 
ding  champion,  while  the  remaining  third  was  the 
right  of  the  lofer ;  though  fometimes  by  an  exprefs 
agreement  of  the  parties,  the  conqueror  and  the  van- 
quiflied  (hared  alike.  The  nobility  and  gentry  ha¬ 
ving  complained  of  the  inconveniences  fuftained  at 
Taylor’s  Booth,  prevailed  on  Mr  Broughton,  who  was 

then 
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Boxing  then  rifing  Into  note,  as  the  firft  bruifer  in  London,  to 
II  build  a  place  better  adapted  for  fuch  exhibitions. 

vBoyd.  This  was  accordingly  done  in  1742,  principally  by 
’r  fubfcription,  behind  Oxford-road.  The  building  was 
called  Broughton’s  'New  Amphitheatre  ;  and,  befides 
the  ftage  for  the  combatants,  had  feats  correfponding 
to  the  boxes,  pit,  and  galleries,  much  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  with  thofe  at  Aftley’s.  After  a  courfe  of  years, 
however,  thefe  exhibitions  became  gradually  lels  pa¬ 
tronized  and  Frequented,  owing  probably  to  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  our  manners.  Some  time  ago,  indeed,  they 
feemed  to  be  revived,  and  very  confiderably  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  public  ;  but  a  fatal  iffue  which  at¬ 
tended  one  of  them,  brought  the  practice  again  into 
difrepute.  One  of  the  combatants  was  killed  on  the 
foot.  His  royal  highnefs  the  prince  of  Wales  was  pre- 
fent,  and  declared  that  he  would  have  fome  fettlement 
made  on  the  neareft  relation  of  the  deceafed,  but  that, 
on  account  of  the  dreadful  example  he  had  then  witnef- 
fed,  he  would  never  more  either  fee  or  patronize  an¬ 
other  ftage-fight. 

Boxing,  among  Tailors,  is  ufed  to  denote  the  re- 
hcarfing  the  feveral  points  of  the  compafs  in  their  pro¬ 
per  order. 

BOXING  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  tapping  of  a  tree,  to 
make  it  yield  its  juice.  The  boxing  of  maple  is  per¬ 
formed  by  making  a  hole  with  an  axe  or  chiffel  into 
the  fide  of  the  tree,  about  a  foot  from  the  ground  5  out 
of  it  flows  a  liquor  of  which  fugar  is  made. 

BOXTEHUDE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony,  fubjeft  to  the  Danes.  It  is  feated 
on  the  rivulet  Effe,  which  falls  into  the  Elbe,  in  E. 

Long-  9-  35-  N.  Lat-  53-  4°- 

BOXTEL,  a  town  in  Dutch  Brabant,  with  fluices, 
feated  on  the  river  Bommcl.  E.  Long.  5.  15.  N.  Lat. 

51-  3°- 

BOYAR,  a  term  ufed  for  a  grandee  of  Ruflia  and 
Tranfylvania.  Becman  fays,  that  the  boyars  are  the 
-upper  nobility;  and  adds,  that  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy, 
in  his  diplomas,  names  the  boyars  before  the  way  wodes. 
See  Waywode. 

BOYAU,  in  Fortification ,  a  ditch  covered  with  a 
parapet,  which  ferves  as  a  communication  between  two 
trenches.  It  runs  parallel  to  the  works  of  the  body  of 
the  place  ;  and  ferves  as  a  line  of  contravallation,  not 
only  to  hinder  the  fallies  of  the  befieged,  but  alfo  to 
fecure  the  miners.  But  when  it  is  a  particular  cut  that 
runs  from  the  trenches  to  cover  fome  fpot  of  ground,  it 
is  drawn  fo  as  not'to  be  enfiladed  or  fcoured  by  the  ihot 
from  the  town. 

BOYD,  Mark  Alexander,  an  extraordinary  ge¬ 
nius,  was  Ton  of  Robert  Boyd,  who  was  eldeft  fon  of 
Adam  Boyd  of  Pinkhill,  brother  to  Lord  Boyd.  He 
was  born  in  Galloway  on  the  13th  of  January  1562; 
and  came  into  the  world  with  teeth.  He  learned  the 
rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  at  Glaf- 
gow  under  two  grammarians ;  but  was  of  fo  high  and 
untradable  a  fpirit,  that  they  defpaired  of  ever  making 
him  a  fcholar.  Having  quarrelled  with  his  mailers, 
he  beat  them  both,  burnt  his  books,  and  forfwore  learn¬ 
ing.  While  he  was  yet  a  youth,  he  followed  the  court, 
and  did  his  utmoft  to  pufh  his  intereft  there  ;  but  the 
fervour  of  his  temper  foon  precipitated  him  into  quar¬ 
rels,  from  which  he  came  off  with  honour  and  fafety, 
jfhough  frequently  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  He,  with 
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the  approbation  of  his  friends,  went  to  ferve  in  the 
Frencli  army,  and  carried  his  little  patrimony  with  him, 
which  he  foon  diflipated  at  play.  He  was  fhortly  af¬ 
ter  roufed  by  that  emulation  which  is  natural  to  great 
minds,  and  applied  himfelf  to  letters  with  unremitted 
ardour,  till  he  became  one  of  the  mod  confummate 
fcholars  of  his  age.  He  is  faid  to  have  tranflated  Cse- 
far’s  Commentaries  into  Greek  in  the  ftyle  of  Herodo¬ 
tus,  and  to  have  written  many  Latin  pj;ems  which  were 
little  inferior  to  the  firft  productions  of  the  Auguftan 
age.  He  alfo  left  feveral  manuferipts  on  philological, 
political,  and  hiftorical  fubjefls,  in  Latin  and  French, 
which  languages  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  native 
tongue.  He  could  with  facility  dictate  to  three  ama- 
nuenfes  at  the  fame  time,  in  different  languages,  and 
on  different  fubjects.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the  beft  Scot- 
tiffi  poets  of  the  age.  To  all  this  we  muft  add,  that 
his  perfonal  beauty  and  accomplifhments  were  equal  to 
his  mental  fuperiority.  He  died  at  Pinkhill  in  Scot¬ 
land,  in  1601.  The  following  works,  which  are  all 
that  have  been  printed,  were  publifhed  in  the  Dclicicc 
Poetarum  Scotorum  ;  Amftel.  1637,  1  2mo.  1.  Epi - 
grammata ,  lib.  ii.  2.  Heroidum  Epjiolce  XIV.  lib.  ii. 
3.  Ht/mniXIV. 

BOYER,  Abel,  a  well-known  gloffographer  and 
hiftol'iographer,  born  at  Caflres  in  France,  in  1664. 
Upon  the  revocation  of  the  edieft  of  Nantz,  he  went 
firft  to  Geneva,  then  to  Franeker,  where  he  finifhed 
his  ftudies ;  and  came  finally  to  England,  where  he  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  fo  affiduoufly  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Englifti 
language,  and  made  fo  great  a  proficiency  therein,  that 
he  became  an  author  of  confiderable  note  in  it,  being 
employed  in  the  writing  of  feveral  periodical  and  poli¬ 
tical  works.  He  was  for  many  years  concerned  in  a 
newfpaper  called  the  Pojl-boy ,  of  w  hich  he  had  the  prin¬ 
cipal  management.  He  likewife  publifhed  a  monthly 
work  entitled  the  Political  State  of  Great  Britain .  He 
wrote  a  life  of  Queen  Anne  in  folio,  which  is  efteemed 
a  very  good  chronicle  of  that  period  of  the  Englifh 
hiftory.  But  what  has  rendered  him  the  moft  known, 
and  has  moft  firmly  eftablifhed  his  reputation,  are  the 
excellent  Dictionary  and  Grammar  of  the  Frencli  lan¬ 
guage,  which  he  compiled,  and  which  are  ftill  rec¬ 
koned  the  beft  in  their  kind.  He  alfo  lvrote,  or  ra¬ 
ther  tranflated  from  the  French  of  M.  de  Racine,  the 
tragedy,  of  Iphigenia,  which  he  publifhed  under  the 
title  of  The  ViBinu  It  was  performed  with  fuccefs  at 
the  theatre  of  Drury-Lane,  and  is  far  from  being  a  bad 
play.  Nor  can  there  perhaps  be  a  ftronger  inftance  of 
the  abilities  of  its  author,  than  fuccefs  in  fuch  an  at¬ 
tempt;  fince  writing  with  any  degree  of  corre&nefs 
or  elegance,  even  in  profe,  in  a  foreign  language,  is 
an  excellence  not  very  frequently  attained  ;  but  to  pro¬ 
ceed  fo  far  in  the  perfe&ion  of  it  as  to  be  even  tolera- 
rable  in  poetry,  and  more  efpecially  in  that  of  the 
drama,  in  which  the  di&ion  and  manner  of  expreflion 
require  a  peculiar  dignity  and  force,  and  in  a  language 
fo  difficult  to  attain  the  perfect  command  of  as  the 
Englifh,  is  what  has  been  very  feldom  accomplifhed. 
He  died  in  1729. 

Boyer,  in  Navigation ,  a  kind  of  Flemifh  floop,  or 
fmall  veffel  of  burden,  having  a  boltfprit,  a  caftle  at 
each  end,  and  a  tall  maft  ;  chiefly  fit  for  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  rivers,  and  in  many  of  its  parts  refembling  a 
fmack. 

BOYES, 
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B  BO  YES,  idolatrous  priefts  among  the  favages  of 

Boyle!  Florida.  Every  prieft  attends  a  particular  idol,  and 
■  ■■  natives  addrefs  themfelves  to  the  prieft  of  that  idol 
to  which  they  intend  to  pay  their  devotion.  The  idol 
is  invoked  in  hymns,  and  his  ufual  offering  is  the  fmoke 
of  tobacco. 

BOYLE,  Richard,  one  of  the  greateft  ftatefmen 
of  the  17th  century,  and  generally  ftyled  the  Great  earl 
of  Cork ,  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  Mr  Roger  Boyle,  and 
was  born  at  Canterbury,  on  the  3d  of  O&ober  1566. 
He  ftudied  at  Bonnet  college,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
became  a  ftudent  in  the  Middle  Temple.  Having  loft 
his  father  and  mother,  and  being  unable  to  fupport 
himfelf  in  the  profecution  of  his  ftudies,  he  became 
clerk  to  Sir  Richard  Manhood,  one  of  the  chief  barons 
of  the  exchequer  ;  but  finding  that  by  his  employment 
he  could  not  improve  his  fortune,  he  went  to  Ireland  in 
1588,  with  fewer  pounds  in  his  pocket  than  he  after¬ 
wards  acquired  thoufands  a-year.  He  was  then  about 
22,  had  a  graceful  perfon,  and  many  accomplifhments, 
which  enabled  him  to  render  himfelf  uftful  to  feveral  of 
the  principal  perfons  employed  in  the  government,  by 
drawing  up  for  them  memorials,  cafes,  and  anfwers.  In 
1595,  he  married  Jean  the  daughter  and  co-heirefs  of 
William  Anfley,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him  ;  and 
flie  dying  in  1599  in  labour  of  her  firft  child,  which 
was  ftillborn,  left  him  an  cftate  of  500I.  a-year  in  land. 
In  confequence  of  various  fervices,  and  the  great  abi¬ 
lities  he  difplayed,  he  gradually  rofe  to  the  higheft  of¬ 
fices,  and  even  to  the  dignity  of  the  peerage  of  Ire¬ 
land  ;  to  which  he  was  raifed  by  King  James  I.  on  the 
29th  of  September  1616,  by  the  ftyle  and  title  of 
baron  of  'loughall ,  in  the  county  of  Cork  :  four  years 
after,  he  was  created  Vifcount  Dungarvan  and  earl  of 
Cork  ;  and  in  1631  was  made  lord  treafurer  of  Ireland, 
an  honour  that  was  made  hereditary  to  his  family.  He 
particularly  ditlinguiftied  himfelf  by  the  noble  ftand  he 
made,  when  the  fatal  rebellion  broke  out  in  that  king¬ 
dom,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  and  in  his  old  age 
afted  with  as  much  bravery  and  military  fkill,  as  if  he 
had  been  trained  from  his  infancy  to  the  profeftion  of 
arms.  He  turned  the  caftle  of  Lifmore,  his  capital 
feat,  into  a  fortrefs  capable  of  demanding  refpe&  from 
the  Irifh.  He  immediately  armed  and  difciplined  his 
fervauts  and  Proteftant  tenants  ;  and  by  their  afliftance, 
and  a  fmall  army  raifed  and  maintained  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pence,  which  he  put  under  the  command  of  his  four 
Sons,  defended  the  province  of  Munfter,  and  in  the 
fpace  of  a  year  took  feveral  ftrong  caftles,  and  killed 
upwards  of  3000  of  the  enemy  :  during  which  time 
he  paid  his  forces  regularly  ;  and  when  all  his  money 
was  gone,  like  a  true  patriot  converted  his  plate  into 
coin.  This  great  man  died  on  the  15th  of  September 
1634. 

Boyle,  Richard ,  earl  of  Burlington  and  Cork, 
fon  to  the  former,  was  a  nobleman  of  unblemifhed 
loyalty  in  rebellious  times,  and  of  untainted  integrity 
in  times  of  the  greateft  corruption.  He  was  born  at 
Youghall,  Oftober  20.  1612,  while  his  father  was  in 
the  beginning  of  his  profperity,  and  only  Sir  Richard 
Boyle.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  loyalty  to  King 
Charles  I.  He  not  only  commanded  troops,  but  raifed 
and  for  a  long  time  paid  them,  and  continued  to  wait 
upon  the  king  as  long  as  any  one  place  held  out  for 
him  in  England,  and  then  was  forced  to  compound  for 
Vox.  IV.  Part  I. 


hiseftate.  He  contributed  all  in  his  power  to  the  Re-  Boyle, 
ftoration  ;  011  which  King  Charles  II.  raifed  him  to  the  — v— 

dignity  of  earl  of  Burlington,  or  Bridlington,  in  the 
county  of  York,  in  the  year  1663.  died  *^an*  I5* 

1697-8,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age. 

Boyl'K,  Roger,  earl  of  Orrery,  younger  brother  of 
the  former,  and  the  fifth  fon  of  Richard,  ftyled  the  Great 
earl  of  Cork ,  was  born  April  25.  1621  ;  and  by  the 
credit  of  his  father  with  the  lord  deputy  Faulkland, 
raifed  to  the  dignity  and  title  of  Baron  Broghillt  when 
only  feven  years  old.  He  was  educated  at  the  college 
of  Dublin,  where  he  foon  diftinguilhed  himfelf  as  an 
early  and  promifing  genius.  He  afterwards  made  the 
tour  of  France  and  Italy  ;  and  at  his  return  aftilied  his 
father  in  oppofing  the  rebellious  Irifh,  in  which  he  be¬ 
haved  with  all  the  fpirit  of  a  young,  and  all  the  difere- 
tion  of  anr  old,  officer.  Upon  the  murder  of  the  king, 
he  retired  to  Marfton  in  Somerfetffiire,  and  hid  him¬ 
felf  in  the  privacy  of  a  clofe  retirement ;  but  being  at 
length  affiamtd  to  fit  the  tame  fpe&ator  of  all  the  mif- 
chief  that  appeared  round  him,  he  refolved  to  attempt 
fomething  in  favour  of  the  king  •,  and  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  going  to  the  Spa  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
he  determined  to  crofs  the  feas,  and  apply  himfelf  to 
King  Charles  II.  for  a  commiffion  to  raife  what  forces 
he  could  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  reftore  his  majefty,  and 
recover  his  own  eft  ate.  To  this  purpofe,  he  prevailed 
on  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  procure  a  licenfe  for  his 
going  to  the  Spa  ;  and  having  raifed  a  confiderable  fum 
of  money,  came  up  to  London  to  profecute  his  voy¬ 
age  ;  but  he  had  not  been  long  in  town  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  meffage  from  Cromwell,  who  was  then  gene¬ 
ral  of  the  parliament’s  forces,  that  he  intended  to  wait 
upon  him.  The  lord  Broghill  was  furprifed  at  this 
meffage,  having  never  had  the  leaft  aquaintance  with 
Cromwell  ;  and  defired  the  gentleman  to  let  the  gene* 
ral  know,  that  he  would  wait  upon  his  excellency.  But 
while  he  was  waiting  the  return  of  the  meffenger, 
Cromwell  entered  the  room 5  and  after  mutual  civilities 
had  paffed  between  them,  told  him  in  few  words,  that 
the  committee  of  ftate  were  apprifed  of  his  defign  of 
going  over  and  applying  to  Charles  Stuart  for  a  com" 
million  to  raife  forces  in  Ireland;  and  that  they  were 
determined  to  make  an  example  of  him,  if  he  himfelf 
had  not  diverted  them  from  that  refolution.  The 
lord  Broghill  interrupted  him,  by  affuring  him  that  the 
intelligence  which  the  committee  had  received  was 
falfe,  and  that  he  neither  was  in  a  capacity  nor  had 
any  inclination  to  raife  difturbances  in  Ireland  :  but 
Cromwell,  inftead  of  making  any  reply,  drew  fome 
papers  out  of  his  pocket,  which  were  the  copies  of  fe¬ 
veral  letters  which  the  lord  Broghill  had  fent  to  thofe 
perfons  in  w  hom  he  moft  confided,  and  put  them  into 
his  hands.  The  lord  Broghill,  upon  the  perufal  of 
thefe  papers,  finding  it  to  no  purpofe  to  diffemble  any 
longer,  alked  his  excellency’s  pardon  for  what  he  had 
faid,  returned  him  his  humble  thanks  for  his  prote&ion 
againft  the  committee,  and  intreated  his  dire£tion  how¬ 
to  behave  in  fuch  a  delicate  conjun&ure.  Cromwell 
told  him,  that  though  till  this  time  he  had  been  a 
flranger  to  his  perfon,  he  was  not  fo  to  his  merit  and 
character  :  he  had  heard  how  gallantly  his  lordffiip 
had  behaved  in  the  Irifh  wars  ;  and  therefore,  ftnee  he 
was  named  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland ,  and  the  reducing 
that  kingdom  was  now  become  hb  province,  he  had 
Y  t  obtained 
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JBoyle.  obtained  leave  of  the  committee  to  offer  bis  lord  (hip 
the  command  of  a  general  officer,  if  he  would  ferve  in 
that  war  5  and  he  (hould  have  no  oaths  or  engagements 
impofed  upon  him,  nor  be  obliged  to  draw  his  fword 
againft  any  but  the  Irifh  rebels. 

The  lord  Broghill  was  infinitely  furprifed  at  fo  ge¬ 
nerous  and  unexpe&ed  an  offer.  He  faw  himfelf  at  li¬ 
berty,  by  all  the  rules  of  honour,  to  ferve  againft  the 
Irifh,  whofe  rebellion  and  barbarities  were  equally  dc- 
tefted  by  the  royal  party  and  the  parliament.  He  de- 
fired,  however,  fome  time  to  confider  of  what  had  been 
propofed  to  him.  But  Cromwell  brifkly  told  him,  that 
he  muft  come  to  fome  refolution  that  very  inftant :  that 
he  himfelf  was  returning  to  the  committee,  who  were 
itill  fitting  ;  and  if  his  lordfhip  reje&ed  their  offer, 
they  had  determined  to  fend  him  to  the  Tower.  Up¬ 
on  this,  the  lord  Broghill,  finding  that  his  liberty  and 
life  were  in  the  utmofl  danger,  gave  his  word  and  ho¬ 
nour  that  he  would  faithfully  ferve  him  againft  the 
Irifh  rebels  :  on  which  Cromwell  once  more  allured 
him,  that  the  conditions  which  he  had  made  with  him 
fliould  be  pun&ually  obferved  ;  and  then  ordered  him 
to  repair  to  Briftol,  adding,  that  he  himfelf  would 
foon  follow  him  into  Ireland.  Lord  Broghill,  there¬ 
fore,  having  fettled  the  bufinefs  of  his  command,  went 
over  into  that  country  ;  where,  by  his  condu£l  and 
intrepidity,  he  performed  many  important  fervices,  and 
fully  juftified  the  opinion  Cromwell  had  conceived  of 
him.  By  his  own  intereft  he  now  raifed  a  gallant  troop 
of  horfe,  confiding  chiefly  of  gentlemen  attached  to  him 
by  perfonal  friend  (hip  ^  which  corps  was  foon  increafed 
to  a  complete  regiment  of  1500  men.  Thefe  he  led 
into  the  field  againft  the  Irifh  rebels  ;  and  was  fpeedily 
joined  by  Cromwell,  who  placed  the  higheft  confidence 
in  his  new  ally,  and  found  him  of  the  greateft  confe- 
quence  to  the  intereft  of  the  commonwealth. 

Among  other  confiderable  exploits  performed  by 
Lord  Broghill,  the  following  deferves  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  mentioned.  Whilft  Cromwell  laid  liege  to  Clon- 
mell,  Broghill  being  detached  to  difperfe  a  body  of 
5000  men  who  had  affembled  to  relieve  the  place,  he, 
with  2000  horfe  and  dragoons,  came  up  with  the  ene¬ 
my  at  Maccrooms  on  the  10th  of  May  1656  5  and, 
without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his  foot,  immediate¬ 
ly  attacked  and  routed  them,  making  their  general 
prifoner.  Then  proceeding  to  the  caftle  of  Carrig- 
droltid,  he  fent  a  fummons  to  the  garrifon  to  furrender 
before  the  arrival  of  his  battering  cannon,  otherwife 
they  were  to  expedl  no  quarter.  His  own  army  was 
furprifed  at  this  fummons,  as  knowing  he  had  not  one 
piece  of  heavy  cannon  :  but  Broghill  had  ordered  the 
trunks  of  feveral  large  trees  to  be  drawn  at  a  diftance 
by  his  baggage  horfes  *,  which  the  befteged  perceiving, 
and  judging  from  the  flownefs  of  the  motion  that  the 
guns  muft  be  of  a  vaft  bore,  immediately  capitulated. 
He  afterwards  relieved  Cromwell  himfelf  at  Clonmell, 
where  that  great  commander  happened  to  be  fo  dan- 
gerouflv  fituated,  that  he  confeffed,  nothing  but  the 
feafonable  relief  afforded  him  by  Lord  Broghill  could 
have  faved  him  from  deftru&ion.  When  Ireton  fat 
down  before  Limerick,  he  gave  Broghill  600  foot  and 
400  horfe,  with  orders  to  prevent  Lord  Mufkerry’s 
joining  the  pope’s  nuncio,  who  had  got  together  a  bo- 
x  dy  of  8000  men,  and  was  determined  to  attempt  the 
relief  of  Limerick.  Muikerry  was  at  the  head  cf  icco. 
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horfe  and  dragoons,  and  about  2000  foot :  notwith- 
Handing  which,  Lord  Broghill  fell  refolutely  upon 
him.  The  Irifh,  having  the  advantage  of  the  ground 
and  numbers,  would  have  conquered,  but  for  a  ftrata- 
gem  of  Lord  Broghill.  In  the  heat  of  the  a&ion  he 
defired  thofe  about  him  to  repeat  what  he  faid  j  and 
then  cried  out  as  loud  as  he  could,  “  They  run,  they 
run.”  The  firft  line  of  the  Irifh  looked  round  to  fee 
if  their  rear  broke  5  and  the  rear  feeing  the  faces  of 
their  friends,  and  hearing  the  fhouts  of  the  enemy, 
imagined  that  the  firft  line  was  routed,  and  fled.  The 
taking  of  Limerick,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war  in 
Ireland,  was  the  confequence  of  this  defeat. 

When  Cromwell  became  prote&or,  he  fent  for  Lord 
Broghill,  merely  to  take  his  advice  occafionally.  And 
we  are  told,  that,  not  long  after  his  coming  to  Eng¬ 
land,  he  formed  a  project  for  engaging  Cromwell  to 
reftore  the  old  confutation.  The  bafts  of  the  fcheme 
was  to  be  a  match  between  the  king  (Charles  II.)  and 
the  prote6lor’s  daughter.  As  his  lordfhip  maintained 
a  fecret  correfpondence  with  the  exiled  monarch  and 
his  friends,  it  was  imagined  that  he  was  beforehand 
pretty  fure  that  Charles  was  not  averfe  to  the  fcheme, 
or  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  have  propofed  it  fe- 
rioufly  to  Cromwell  5  who  at  firft  feemed  to  think  it 
not  unfeaftble.  He  foon  changed  his  mind,  however, 
and  told  Broghill  that  he  thought  his  project  imprac¬ 
ticable  ;  “  For  (faid  he)  Charles  can  never  forgive  me 
the  death  of  his  father.”  In  fine,  the  bufinefs  came 
to  nothing,  although  his  lordfhip  had  engaged  Crom¬ 
well’s  wife  and  daughter  in  the  fcheme  5  but  he  never 
durft  let  the  prote&or  know  that  he  had  previoufly 
treated  with  Charles  about  it. 

On  the  death  of  the  prote&or,  Lord  Broghill  con¬ 
tinued  attached  to  his  fon  Richard,  till,  when  he  faw 
that  the  honefty  and  good-nature  of  that  worthy  man 
would  infallibly  render  him  a  prey  to  his  many  ene¬ 
mies,  he  did  not  think  it  advifable  to  fink  with  a  man 
that  he  could  not  fave.  The  dark  clouds  of  anarchy 
feemed  now  to  be  hovering  over  the  Britifh  ifland. 
Lord  Broghill  faw  the  ftorm  gathering,  and  he  deem¬ 
ed  it  prudent  to  retire  to  his  command  in  Ireland, 
where  he  fhortly  after  had  the  fatisfa£lion  of  feeing 
things  take  a  turn  extremely  favourable  to  the  defign 
that  he  had  long  been  a  wellwifher  to,  viz.  that  of  the 
king’s  reftoration.  In  this  great  event  Lord  Broghill 
was  not  a  little  inftrumental  *,  and,  in  confederation  of 
his  eminent  fervices  in  this  refpedl,  Charles  created 
him  earl  of  Orrery  by  letters-patent  bearing  date  Sep¬ 
tember  5.  1660.  He  was  foon  after  made  one  of  the 
lords  juftices  of  Ireland  }  and  his  condu£l,  while  at  the 
head  of  affairs  in  that  kingdom,  was  fuch  as  greatly 
added  to  the  general  efteem  in  which  his  character 
was  held  before. 

His  lordfhip’s  a£live  and  toilfome  courfe  of  life  at 
length  brought  upon  him  fome  difeafes  and  infirmities 
which  gave  him  much  pain  and  uneafinefs ;  and  a  fe¬ 
ver  which  fell  into  his  feet,  joined  to  the  gout  with 
which  he  was  often  affli&ed,  abated  much  of  that  vi¬ 
gour  which  he  had  fhown  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  : 
but  his  induftry  and  application  were  ftill  the  fame, 
and  bent  to  the  fame  purpofes  ;  as  appears  from  his 
letters,  which  (how  at  once  a  capacity,  and  an  atten¬ 
tion  to  bufinefs,  which  do  honour  to  that  age,  and 
may  ferve  as  an  example  to  this. 

Notwithftanding 
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Notwithftanding  his  infirmities,  on  the  king’s  defir- 
J  ing  to  fee  hislordftiip  in  England,  he  went  over  in  1 665. 
He  found  the  court  in  fome  diforder  \  where  his  ma- 
jefty  was  on  the  point  of  removing  the  great  earl  of  Cla¬ 
rendon,  lord  high  chancellor  \  and  there  was  alfo  a 
great  mifunderftanding  between  the  two  royal  brothers. 
Lord  Orrery  undertook  to  reconcile  the  king  with  the 
-duke  of  York  ;  which  he  effected  by  prevailing  on  the 
latter  to  alk  his  majefty’s  pardon  for  fome  fteps  he  had 
taken  in  fupport  of  the  lord  chancellor. 

On  his  return  to  Ireland,  he  found  himfelf  called  to 
a  new  fcene  of  action.  The  Dutch  war  was  then  at 
its  height  *,  and  the  French,  in  confederacy  with  the 
Hollanders,  were  endeavouring  to  ftir  up  the  allies  of 
rebellion  in  Ireland.  The  duke  de  Beaufort,  admiral 
of  France,  had  formed  a  fcheme  for  a  defcent  upon 
Ireland  ;  but  this  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  diligence,  military  Ikill,  and  prudent  meafures, 
of  Lord  Orrery. 

But,  in  midft  of  all  his  labours,  a  difpute  arofe, 
founded  on  a  mutual  jealoufy  of  each  other’s  greatnefs, 
betwixt  him  and  his  old  friend  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
then  lord  lieutenant  5  the  bad  effedls  of  which  were 
foon  felt  by  both  difputants,  who  reforted  to  England 
to  defend  their  refpe&ive  interefts  and  pretenfions, 
both  having  been  attacked  by  fecret  enemies  who  fug- 
gefted  many  things  to  their  prejudice.  This  quarrel, 
though  of  a  private  beginning,  became  at  laft  of  a  pu¬ 
blic  nature  j  and  producing  firft  an  attempt  to  frame 
an  impeachment  againft  the  duke  of  Ormond,  occa- 
fioned  in  the  end,  by  the  way  of  revenge,  an  aftual 
impeachment  againft  the  earl  of  Orrery.  He  defend¬ 
ed  himfelf,  however,  fo  well  againft  a  charge  of  high 
crimes,  and  even  of  treafon  itfelf,  that  the  profecution 
came  to  nothing.  He  neverthelefs  loft  his  public  em¬ 
ployments  \  but  not  the  king’s  favour :  he  ftill  came 
frequently  to  court,  and  fometimes  to  council.  After 
this  revolution  in  his  affairs,  he  made  feveral  voyages 
to  and  from  Ireland  \  was  often  confulted  by  his  ma- 
jefty  on  affairs  of  the  utmoft  confequence  *,  and  on  all 
occafions  gave  his  opinion  and  advice  with  the  freedom 
of  an  honeft  plain-dealing  man  and  a  fincere  friend  5 
which  the  king  always  found  him,  and  refpe&ed  him 
accordingly. 

In  1678,  being  attacked  more  cruelly  than  ever  by 
his  old  enemy  the  gout,  he  made  his  laft  voyage  to 
England  for  advice  in  the  medical  way.  But  his  dif¬ 
order  was  beyond  the  power  of  medicine  ;  and  having 
in  his  laft  illnefs  given  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  Chriftian 
patience,  manly  courage,  and  rational  fortitude,  he 
breathed  his  laft  on  the  16th  of  0<ftober  1679,  in  the 
59th  year  of  his  age.  His  lordftiip  wrote,  1.  A  work 
entitled  u  The  Art  of  War.”  2.  Partheniffa,  a  ro¬ 
mance,  in  one  volume  folio.  3.  Several  poems.  4. 
Dramatic  pieces,  two  volumes.  5.  State-trafts,  in 
one  volume  folio,  & c.  Mr  Walpole,  fpeaking  of  this 
nobleman,  fays,  he  never  made  a  bad  figure  but  as  a 
poet.  As  a  foldier,  his  bravery  was  diftinguiftied,  his 
ftratagems  remarkable.  As  a  ftatefman,  it  is  fufticient 
to  fay,  that  he  had  the  confidence  of  Cromwell.  As  a 
man,  he  was  grateful,  and  would  have  fupported  the 
fon  of  his  friend  :  but,  like  Cicero  and  Richelieu,  he 
could  not  be  content  without  being  a  poet  •,  though  he 
was  ill  qualified,  his  writings  of  that  kind  being  flat 
and  trivial. 


Boyle,  Robert ,  one  of  the  greateft  philofophers  as  Boyle, 
well  as  beft  men  that  our  own  or  indeed  any  other  na-  v— 
tion  has  produced,  was  the  feventh  fon  and  the  14th 
child  of  Richard  earl  of  Cork,  and  born  at  Lifmore  in 
the  province  of  Munfter  in  Ireland,  January  25. 

1626-7-  Before  lie  went  to  fchool,  he  was  taught  to 
write  a  very  fair  hand,  and  to  fpeak  French  and  La¬ 
tin,  by  one  of  the  earl’s  chaplains,  and  a  Frenchman 
that  he  kept  in  the  houfe.  In  the  year  1635,  his  fa¬ 
ther  fent  him  over  to  England,  in  order  to  be  educa¬ 
ted  at  Eton  fchool,  under  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  who  was 
the  earl  of  Cork’s  old  friend  and  acquaintance.  Here 
he  foon  dffcovered  a  force  of  under  Handing  which  pro- 
mifed  great  things,  and  a  difpofition  to  cultivate  and 
improve  it  to  the  utmoft.  While  he  remained  at  Eton, 
there  were  feveral  very  extraordinary  accidents  that 
befel  him,  of  which  he  has  given  us  an  account ;  and 
three  of  which  were  very  near  proving  fatal  to  him. 

The  firft  was,  the  fudden  fall  of  the  chamber  where 
he  was  lodged,  when  himfelf  was  in  bed  ;  when,  be- 
fides  the  danger  he  run  of  being  cruftied  to  pieces,  he 
had  certainly  been  choked  with  the  duft  during  the 
time  he  lay  under  the  rubbifh,  if  he  had  not  had  pre¬ 
fence  of  mind  enough  to  wrap  his  head  up  in  the 
(heet,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  breathing 
without  hazard.  A  little  after  this,  he  had  been  crufti¬ 
ed  to  pieces  by  a  ftarting  horfe  that  rofe  up  fuddenly, 
and  threw  himfelf  backwards,  if  he  had  not  happily 
difengaged  his  feet  from  the  ftirrups,  and  caft  himfelf 
from  his  back  before  he  fell.  A  third  accident  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  careleffnefs  of  an  apothecary’s  fervant, 
who,  by  miftaking  the  phials,  brought  him  a  ftrong  vo¬ 
mit  inftead  of  a  cooling  julep. 

He  remained  at  Eton  upon  the  whole,  between 
three  and  four  years  5  and  then  his  father  carried  him 
to  his  own  feat  at  Stalbridge  in  Dorfetftiire,  where  he 
remained  for  fome  time  under  the  care  of  one  of  his 
chaplains  who  was  the  parfon  of  the  place.  In  1638, 
he  attended  his  father  to  London  ;  and  remained  with 
him  at  the  Savoy,  till  his  brother  Mr  Francis  Boyle 
efpoufed  Mrs  Elizabeth  Killigrew  ;  and  then,  towards 
the  end  of  O&ober,  within  four  days  after  the  mar¬ 
riage,  the  two  brothers,  Francis  and  Robert,  were  fent 
abroad  upon  their  travels,  under  the  care  of  Mr  Mar- 
combes.  They  embarked  at  Rye  in  Suffex,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  to  Dieppe  in  Normandy  :  then  thev 
travelled  by  land  to  Rouen,  fo  to  Paris,  and  from 
thence  to  Lyons  ;  from  which  sity  they  continued  their 
journey  to  Geneva,  where  his  governor  had  a  family  ) 
and  there  the  two  gentlemen  purfued  their  ftudies  with¬ 
out  interruption.  Mr  Boyle,  during  his  ftay  here,  re¬ 
fumed  his  acquaintance  with  the  mathematics,  or  at 
lead  with  the  elements  of  that  fcience,  of  which  he 
had  before  gained  fome  knowledge.  For  he  tells  us, 
in  his  own  memoirs,  that  while  he  was  at  Eton,  and 
afflicted  with  an  ague,  before  he  was  ten  years  old,  by 
way  of  diverting  his  melancholy,  they  made  him  read 
Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  other  romantic  books,  which 
produced  fuch  a  reftleffnefs  in  him,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  apply  himfelf  to  the  extra&ion  of  the  fquare  and  cube 
roots,  and  to  the  more  laborious  operations  of  algebra, 
in  order  to  fix  and  fettle  the  volatile  operations  of  his 
fancy. 

In  Septen^bcr  1641,  he  quitted  Geneva,  after  hav¬ 
ing  fpent  12  months  in  that  city  \  and  pafling  through 
V  y  z  Switzerland 
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Switzerland  and  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  entered 
Lombardy.  Then,  taking  his  route  through  Bergamo, 
Brefcia,  and  Verona,  he  arrived  at  Venice  ;  where, 
having  made  a  fhort  ftay,  he  returned  to  the  continent, 
and  fpent  the  winter  at  Florence.  Here  he  employed 
his  fpare  hours  in  reading  the  modern  hiftory  in  Ita¬ 
lian,  and  the  works  of  the  celebrated  aftronomer  Gali¬ 
leo,  who  died  in  a  village  near  this  city  during  Mr 
Boyle’s  reftdence  in  it.  It  \vas  at  Florence  that  he  ac¬ 
quired  the  Italian  language  ;  which  he  underftood  per- 
fe&ly,  though  he  never  fpoke  it  fo  fluently  as  the 
French.  Of  th  is  indeed  he  was  fuch  a  mafter,  that  as 
occafion  required  he  pafled  for  a  native  of  that  country 
in  more  places  than  one  during  his  travels. 

About  the  end  of  March  1642,  he  began  his  jour¬ 
ney  from  Florence  to  Rome,  which  took  up  but  five 
days.  He  furveyed  the  numerous  curiofities  of  that 
city  ;  among  which,  he  tells  us,  “  he  had  the  fortune 
to  fee  Pope  Urban  VIII.  at  chapel,  with  the  cardinals, 
who,  feverally  appearing  mighty  princes,  in  that  aflem- 
bly  looked  like  a  company  of  common  friars.”  He 
vifited  the  adjacent  villages  which  had  any  thing  cu¬ 
rious  or  antique  belonging  to  them  ;  and  had  probably 
made  a  longer  ftay,  had  not  the  heats  difagreed  with 
his  brother.  He  returned  to  Florence  ;  from  thence 
to  Leghorn  ;  and  fo  by  fea  to  Genoa  :  then  pafling 
through  the  county  of  Nice,  he  crofted  the  fea  to  An¬ 
tibes,  where  he  fell  into  danger  from  refufing  to  ho¬ 
nour  the  crucifix  :  from  thence  he  went  to  Marfeilles 
by  land.  He  was  in  that  city,  in  May  1642,  when 
he  received  his  father’s  letters,  which  informed  him 
that  the  rebellion  had  broken  out  in  Ireland,  and  how 
difficultly  he  had  procured  the  250.I.  then  remitted  to 
them  in  order  to  help  them  home.  They  never  recei¬ 
ved  this  money  \  and  were  obliged  to  go  to  Geneva 
with  their  governor  Marcombes,  who  fupplied  them 
with  as  much  at  leaft  as  carried  them  thither.  They 
continued  there  a  confiderabie  time  without  either  ad¬ 
vice  or  fupplies  from  England  ;  upon  which  Mar¬ 
combes  was  obliged  to  take  up  fome  jewels  upon  his 
own  credit,  which  were  afterwards  difpofed  of  with  as 
little  lofs  as  might  be  ;  and  with  the  money  thus  rai¬ 
led,  they  continued  their  journey  for  England,  where 
they  arrived  in  the  year  1644.  their  arrival,  Mr 

Boyle  found  his  father  dead  ;  and  though  the  earl  had 
made  an  ample  provifion  for  him,  by  leaving  him  his 
manor  of  Stalbridge  in  England,  as  well  as  other  con¬ 
fiderabie  eftates  in  Ireland,  yet  it  was  fome  time  be¬ 
fore  he  could  receive  any  money.  However,  he  pro¬ 
cured  protections  for  his  eftates  in  both  kingdoms  from 
the  powers  then  in  being  y  from  which  he  alfo  ob¬ 
tained  leave  to  go  over  to  France  for  a  fhort  fpace, 
probably  to  fettle  accounts  with  his  governor  Mr  Mar- 
comDes. 

In  March  1646,  he  retired  to  his  manor  at  Stal¬ 
bridge,  where  he  refided  for  the  moft  part  till  May 
1650.  He  made  excurfions  fometimes  to  London, 
fometimes  to  Oxford  ;  and  in  February  1647,  went 
over  to  Holland  :  but  he  made  no  confiderabie  ftay 
anywhere.  During  his  retirement  at  Stalbridge,  he 
applied  himfelf  with  incredible  induftry  to  ftudies  of 
various  kinds,  to  thofe  of  natural  philofophy  and  che- 
miftry  in  particular.  He  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
obtaining  the  acquaintance  of  perfons  diftinguifhed  for 
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parts  and  learning  ;  to  whom  he  was  in  every  refpeft 
a  ready,  ufeful,  generous  afliftant,  and  with  whom  he 
held  a  conftant  correfpondence.  He  was  alfo  one  of 
the  firft  members  of  that  fmall  but  learned  body  of 
men  which,  when  all  academical  ftudies  were  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  civil  wars,  fecreted  themfelves  about  the 
year  1645*,  and  held  private  meetings,  firft  in  Lon¬ 
don,  afterwards  at  Oxford,  for  the  fake  of  canvafling 
fubjeCts  of  natural  knowledge  upon  that  plan  of  expe¬ 
riment  which  Lord  Bacon  had  delineated.  They  ftyled, 
themfelves  then  The  phi/ofophic  college ;  and,  after  the 
Reft  oration,  when  they  were  incorporated,  and  di- 
ftinguiftied  openly,  they  took  the  name  of  the  Roijal 
Society, 

In  the  fummer  of  1654,  he  put  in  execution  a  de- 
fign  he  had  formed  for  fome  time  of  refiding  at  Oxford, 
where  he  chofe  to  live  in  the  houfe  of  one  Mr  Crofle, 
an  apothecary,  rather  than  in  a  college,  for  the  fake 
of  his  health,  and  becaufe  he  had  more  room  to  make 
experiments.  Oxford  was  indeed  the  only  place  at 
that  time  in  England  where  Mr  Boyle  could  have 
lived  with  much  fatisfaClion  ;  for  here  he  found  himfelf 
furrounded  with  a  number  of  learned  friends,  fuch  as 
Wilkins,  Wallis,  Ward,  Willis,  Wren,  &.c.  fuited 
exaClly  to  his  tafte,  and  who  had  reforted  thither  for 
the  fame  reafons  that  he  had  done,  the  philofophical 
fociety  being  now  removed  from  London  to  Oxford. 
It  was  during  his  refidence  here  that  he  improved  that 
admirable  engine  the  air-pump  ;  and  by  numerous  ex¬ 
periments  was  enabled  to  difcover  feveral  qualities  p£ 
the  air,  fo  as  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  complete  the¬ 
ory.  He  was  not,  however,  fatisfied  with  this;  but 
laboured  inceflantly  in  collecting  and  digefting,  chiefly 
from  his  own  experiments,  the  materials  requifite  fqr 
this  purpofe.  He  declared  againft  the  philofophy  of 
Ariftotle,  as  having  in  it  more  words  than  things  ; 
promifing  much,  and  performing  little  ;  and  giving 
the  inventions  of  men  for  indubitable  proofs,  inftead 
of  building  upon  obfervation  and  experiment.  He  was 
fo  zealous  for,  and  fo  careful  about,  this  true  method 
of  learning  by  experiment,  that  though  the  Cartefian 
philofophy  then  made  a  great  noife  in  the  world,  yet 
he  would  never  be  perfuaded  to  read  the  works  of  Des 
Cartes,  for  fear  he  fhould  be  araufed  and  led  away  by 
plaufible  accounts  of  things  founded  on  conjeCture,  and 
merely  hypothetical.  But  philofophy,  and  inquiries 
into  nature,  though  they  engaged  his  attention  deeply, 
did  not  occupy  it  entirely  ;  fince  we  find  that  he  ftill 
continued  to  purfue  critical  and  theological  ftudies.. 
In  thefe  he  had  the  afliftance  of  fome  great  men,  par¬ 
ticularly  Dr  Edward  Pocock,  Mr  Thomas  Hyde,  and 
Mr  Samuel  Clarke,  all  of  great  eminence  for  their 
fkill  in  the  oriental  languages.  He  had  alfo  a  ftriCt 
intimacy  with  Dr  Thomas  Barlow,  at  that  time  head 
keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library,  and  afterwards  biftiop 
of  Lincoln,  a  man  of  various  and  extenfive  learning. 
In  the  year  1659,  Mr  Boyle,  being  acquainted  with 
the  unhappy  circumftances  of  the  learned  Sanderfon, 
afterwards  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  who  had  loft  all  his  pre¬ 
ferments  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  royal 
party,  conferred  upon  him  an  honorary  ftipend  of  50I. 
a-year.  This  ftipend  was  given  as  an  encouragement 
to  that  excellent  mafter  of  reafoning  to  apply  himfelf 
to  the  writing  of  “  Cafes  of  Confidence  and  accord- 
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ingly  lie  printed  his  le&ures  De  ohligatione  confcienticey 
which  he  read  at  Oxford  in  1647,  and  dedicated  them 
to  his  friend  and  patron. 

Upon  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  Mr  Boyle  was 
treated  with  great  civility  and  refpe£t  by  the  king,  as 
well  as  by  the  two  great  minifters  the  lord  treafurer 
Southampton  and  the  lord  chancellor  Clarendon.  He 
was  folicited  by  the  latter  to  enter  into  holy  orders, 
not  only  out  of  regard  to  him  and  his  family,  but 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  ferve  the  church  itfelf ;  for  Mr 
Boyle’s  noble  family,  his  dillinguifhed  learning,  and, 
above  all,  his  unblemifhed  reputation,  induced  Lord 
Clarendon  to  think  that  any  ecclefiaflical  preferments 
he  might  attain  would  be  worthily  difcharged,  fo  as  to 
do  honour  to  the  clergy,  and  fervice  to  the  eflablifhed 
communion.  Mr  Boyle  confidered  all  this  with  due 
attention  :  but,  to  balance  thefe,  he  refledled,  that, 
in  the  fituation  of  life  in  which  he  was,  whatever  he 
wrote  with  refpe£t  to  religion  would  have  fo  much  the 
greater  weight  as  coming  from  a  layman  :  fince  he  well 
knew  that  the  irreligious  fortified  themfelves  againft 
all  that  the  clergy  could  offer,  by  fuppofing,  and  fay¬ 
ing,  that  it  was  their  trade,  and  that  they  were  paid 
for  it.  He  confidered  likewife,  that,  in  point  of  for¬ 
tune  and  character,  he  needed  no  acceffions  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  he  never  had  any  appetite  for  either.  He  ehofe, 
therefore,  to  purfue  his  philofophical  ftudies  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  might  be  mofl  effe&ual  for  the  fupport  of 
religion  ;  and  began  to  communicate  to  the  world  the 
fruit  of  thefe  ftudies. 

The  firft  of  thefe  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1660,  in 
8vo,  under  the  title  of,  1.  New  experiments,  phyfico- 
mechanical,  touching  the  fpring  of  the  air  and  its  ef- 
fe£ls.  2.  Seraphic  love  ;  or  fome  motives  and  incen¬ 
tives  to  the  love  of  God,  pathetically  difcourfed  of  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend..  3.  Certain  phyfiological  effays  and 
other  tra&s,  1661,  4to.  4.  Sceptical  chemift,  1662, 
8vo  \  a  very  curious  and  excellent  work,  reprinted  a- 
bout  the  year  1679,  &vo,  the  addition  of  divers 

experiments  and  notes  about  the  produciblenefs  of  che¬ 
mical  principles. 

In  the  year  1663,  the  Royal  Society  being  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  King  Charles  II.  Mr  Boyle  was  appointed 
one  of  the  council  \  and  as  he  might  be  juftly  reckon¬ 
ed  among  the  founders  of  that  learned  body,  fo  he  con¬ 
tinued  one  of  the  mofl:  ufeful  and  induftrious  of  its 
members  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life.  In  Jun© 
1663,  publifhed,  5.  Confederations  touching  the 
ufefulnefs  of  Experimental  Natural  Philofophy,  4to. 
6.  Experiments  and  confiderations  upon  Colours  \  to 
which  was  added  a  letter,  containing  Obfervations  on 
a  Diamond  that  fhines  in  the  dark,  1663,  Svo.  This 
treatife  is  full  of  curious  and  ufeful  remarks  on  the  hi¬ 
therto  unexplained  do&rine  of  light  and  colours  \  in 
which  he  fhows  great  judgment,  accuracy,  and  pene¬ 
tration  $  and  may  be  faid  to  have  led  the  way  to  that 
mighty  genius,  the  great  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  has 
fince  fet  that  point  in  the  cleareft  and  m oft  convincing 
light.  7.  Confiderations  on  the  ftyle  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  1663,  8vo.  It  was  an  extra61  from  a  lar¬ 
ger  work,  entitled,  “  An  Effay  on  Scripture  which 
was  afterwards  publifhed  by  Sir  Peter  Pett,  a  friend  of 
Mr  Boyle’s. 

In  1664,  he  was  ele£led  into  the  company  of  the 
royal  mines  \  and  was  all  this  year  taken  up  in  the 


profecution  of  various  good  defigns,  which  probably  Boyle* 
was  the  reafon  why  he  did  not  fend  abroad  any  trea-  u— 
tifes  either  of  religion  or  philofophy.  The  year  fol¬ 
lowing,  came  forth,  8.  Occafional  refledlions  upon  fe- 
veral  fubjedts  }  whereto  is  prefixed  a  difcourfe  about 
fuch  kind  of  thoughts,  1665,  ^vo*  -This  P*ece  is  ad- 
drelfed  to  Sophronia ,  under  which  name  he  concealed 
that  of  his  beloved  filler  the  vifcountefs  of  Ranelagh. 

The  thoughts  themfelves  are  on  a  vaft  variety  of  fub- 
je£fcs,  written  many  years  before  5  fome  indeed  upon 
trivial  occasions,  but  all  with  great  accuracy  of  lan¬ 
guage,  much  wit,  more  learning,  and  in  a  wonderful 
flrain  of  moral  and  pious  refte&ion.  Yet  this  expofed 
him  to  the  only  fevere  cenfure  that  ever  was  pafted  up¬ 
on  him  ;  and  that  too  from  no  lefs  a  man  than  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Dean  Swift,  who,  to  ridicule  thefe  difcourfes, 
wrote  A  pious  meditation  upon  a  broomjlick ,  in  the  Jhjie 
of  the  honourable  Mr  Boyle .  But  as  his  noble  relation, 
the  late  Lord  Orrery  has  faid,  “  To  what  a  height 
mull  the  fpirit  of  farcafm  arife  in  an  author,  who  could 
prevail  on  himfelf  to  ridicule  fo  good  a  man  as  Mr 
Boyle  ?  The  fword  of  wit,  like  the  fcythe  of  time, 
cuts  down  friend  and  foe,  and  attacks  every  object, 
that  lies  in  its  way.  But,  ftiarp  and  irrefiftible  as  the 
edge  of  it  may  be,  Mr  Boyle  will  always  remain  in¬ 
vulnerable.” 

The  fame  year,  he  publifhed  an  important  work,  en¬ 
titled,  9.  New  experiments  and  obfervations  upon  cold, 

1665,  8vo.  In  the  year  1666,  he  publifhed,  10.  Hy~ 
droflatical  paradoxes  made  out  by  new  experiments, 
for  the  mofl  part  phyfical  and  eafy,  in  8vo.  11.  The 
origin  of  forms  and  qualities,  according  to  the  corpuf- 
cular  philofophy,  illuftrated  by  confiderations  and  ex¬ 
periments.  This  treatife  did  great  honour  to  Mr 
Boyle,  whether  we  confider  the  quicknefs  of  his  wit, 
the  depth  of  his  judgment,  or  his  indefatigable  pains  in 
fearching  after  truth.  We  mull  not  forget  to  obferve, 
that,  both  in  this  and  the  former  year,  he  communi¬ 
cated  to  his  friend  Mr  Oldenburg,  who  was  fecretary 
to  the  Royal  Society,  feveral  curious  and  excellent  fhort 
treatifes  of  his  own,  upon  a  great  variety  of  fubje£ls, 
and  others  tranfmitted  to  him  by  his  learned  friends^ 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  are  printed  and  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions. 

In  the  year  1668,  Mr  Boyle  refolved  to  fettle  in 
London  for  life  :  and  removed  for  that  purpofe  to  the 
houfe  of  his  filler,  the  lady  Ranelagh,  in  Pall-Mall. 

This  was  to  the  infinite  benefit  of  the  learned  in  gene¬ 
ral,  and  particularly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  to  whom  he  gave  great  and  continual  aftiftanee,, 
as  the  feveral  pieces  communicated  to  them  from  time 
to  time,  and  printed  in  their  Tranfadlions,  do  abun¬ 
dantly  teftify.  Thofe  who  applied  to  him,  either  to 
defire  his  help,  or  to  communicate  to  him  any  new 
difcoveries  in  fcience,  he  had  his  fet  hours  for  receiv¬ 
ing  \  other  wife  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  he  would 
have  had  very  little  of  his  time  for  himfelf.  But,  be- 
fides  thefe,  he  kept  a  very  extenfive  correspondence 
with  perfons  of  the  greateft  figure,  and  mofl  famous 
for  learning,  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  year 
1669,  publifhed,  12.  A  continuation  of  new  expe¬ 
riments  touching  the  weight  and  fpring  of  the  air  \  to 
which  is  added,  A  difcourfe  of  the  atmofpheres  of  con- 
fiflent  bodies  ;  and  the  fame  year  he  reviled  and  made 
many  additions  to  feveral  of  his  former  trails,  fome  of 

which. 
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Boyle,  which  were  now  tranflated  into  Latin,  in  order  to  gra- 
tify  the  curious  'abroad.  13.  TraCts  about  the  cofmi- 
cal  qualities  of  things  ;  cofmical  fufpicions :  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  fubterraneous  regions ;  the  bottom  of 
the  fea :  to  which  is  prefixed  an  introduction  to  the 
hiftory  of  particular  qualities.  This  book  occafioned 
much  fpeculation,  as  it  feemed  to  contain  a  vaft  trea- 
fure  of  knowledge  which  had  never  been  communicated 
to  the  world  before  ;  and  this  too  grounded  upon  aCtual 
experiments,  and  arguments  juftly  drawn  from  them, 
inftead  of  that  notional  and  conjectural  philofophy 
which  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  had  been 
fo  much  in  fafhion. 

In  the  year  1671,  he  publifhed,  14.  Confiderations 
on  the  ufefulnefs  of  experimental  and  natural  philofo¬ 
phy  ^  the  fecond  part,  4to.  And,  15.  A  collection 
of  traCts  upon  feveral  ufeful  and  important  points  of 
practical  philofophy,  4m.  Both  of  which  works  were 
received  as  new  and  valuable  gifts  to  the  learned 
world.  16.  An  eBay  about  the  origin  and  virtues  of 
gems,  1672,  8 vo.  17.  A  collection  of  traCts  upon 
the  relation  between  flame  and  air  ;  and  feveral  other 
ufeful  and  curious  fubjeCts  :  befides  furniftiing,  in  this 
and  the  former  year,  a  great  number  of  fliort  difierta- 
tions  upon  a  vaft  variety  of  topics,  addrelfed  to  the 
Royal  Society,  and  inferted  in  their  TranfaCtions.  18. 
Efiays  on  the  ftrange  fubtility,  great  efficacy,  and  de¬ 
terminate  nature  of  effluvia ;  to  which  were  added  a 
variety  of  experiments  on  other  fubjeCts;  1673,  8vo. 
*19.  A  collection  of  traCts  upon  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea, 
the  moifture  of  the  air,  the  natural  and  preternatural 
Rate  of  bodies ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  dialogue  con¬ 
cerning  cold  ;  1674,  8vo.  20*  The  excellency  of 
theology  compared  with  philofophy,  1673,  8vo.  This 
difeourfe  was  written  in  the  year  1665,  while  Mr 
Boyle,  to  avoid  the  great  plague  which  then  raged  in 
London,  was  forced  to  go  from  place  to  place  in  the 
country,  and  had  little  or  no  opportunity  of  confulting 
his  books.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  curious  and 
ufeful,  as  Avell  as  juft  and  natural  obfervations.  21. 
A  colleClion  of  traCts  containing  fufpicions  about  hid¬ 
den  qualities  of  the  air  ;  with  an  appendix  touching 
celeftial  magnets  ;  animadverfions  upon  Mr  Hobbes’s 
problem  about  a  vacuum  ;  a  difeourfe  of  the  caufe  of 
attraction  and  fuCtion  ;  1674,  8vo.  22.  Some  confi¬ 
derations  about  the  reconcileablenefs  of  reafon  and  re¬ 
ligion.  By  T.  E.  a  layman..  To  which  is  annexed  a 
difeourfe  about  the  poffibility  of  the  refurreCtion.  By 
Mr  Boyle,  1675,  8vo.  The  reader  muft  be  inform¬ 
ed,  that  both  thefe  pieces  were  of  his  writing  ;  only 
he  thought  fit  to  mark  the  former  with  the  final  letters 
of  his  name.  Among  other  papers  that  he  communi¬ 
cated  this  year  to  the  Royal  Society,  there  were  two 
conneded  into  one  difeourfe  ;  the  firft  was  entitled, 
An  experimental  difeourfe  of  quickfilver  growing  hot 
with  gold  ;  the  other  related  to  the  fame  fubjeCt ;  and 
both  of  them  contained  difeoveries  of  the  utmoft  im¬ 
portance. 

In  the  year  1676,  he  publifhed,  23.  Experiments 
and  notes  about  the  mechanical  origin  or  production 
of  particular  qualities  ;  in  feveral  difeourfes  on  a  great 
variety  of  fubjeCts,  and  among  the  reft  on  eleCtricity. 
In  1678,  he  communicated  to  Mr  Hooke  a  fhort  me¬ 
morial  of  fome  obfervations  made  upon  an  artificia 
iubftance  that  fhines  without  any  preceding  illuftra^ 


tion;  which  that  gentleman  thought  fit  *  to  publifti  in 
his  Lettioties  Cutleriance.  24.  Hiitorical  account  of  a 
degradation  of  gold  made  by  an  anti-elixir.  This 
made  a  great  noife  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  pieces  that 
ever  fell  from  his  pen  ;  fince  the  faCts  contained  in  it 
would  have  been  efteemed  incredible,  if  they  had  been 
related  by  a  man  of  lefs  integrity  and  piety  than  Mr 
Boyle.  The  regard  which  the  great  Newton  had  for 
Mr  Boyle,  appears  from  a  very  curious  letter,  which 
the  former  wrote  to  him,  at  the  latter  end  of  this  year, 
for  the  fake  of  laying  before  him  his  fentiments  of  that 
etherial  medium,  which  he  afterwards  confidered  in 
his  Optics  as  the  caufe  of  gravitation.  This  letter  is 
to  be  found  in  the  life  of  our  author  by  the  reverend 
Dr  Birch. 

In  the  year  1680,  Mr  Boyle  publifhed,  25.  The 
aerial  noCtiluca  ;  or  fome  new  phenomena,  and  a  pro- 
cefs  of  a  factitious  felf-fhining  fubftance,  8vo.  This 
year  the  Royal  Society,  as  a  proof  of  the  juft  fenfe  of 
his  great  worth,  and  of  the  conftant  and  particular  fer- 
vices  which  through  a  courfe  of  many  years  he  had 
done  them,  made  choice  of  him  for  their  prefident ; 
but  he  being  extremely,  and,  as  he  fays,  peculiarly 
tender  in  point  of  oaths,  declined  the  honour  done 
him,  by  a  letter  addrelfed  to  “  his  much  refpeCted 
friend  Mr  Robert  Hooke,  profelfor  of  mathematics  at 
Grefham  college.”  26.  Difeourfe  of  things  above  rea¬ 
fon  ;  inquiring,  whether  a  philofopher  fhould  admit 
any  fueh  ;  1681,  8vo.  27.  New  experiments  and  ob¬ 
fervations  upon  the  icy  noCtiluca :  to  which  is  added  a 
chemical  paradox,  grounded  upon  new  experiments, 
making  it  probable  that  chemical  principles  are  tranf- 
mutable,  fo  that  out  of  one  of  them  others  may  be 
produced;  1682,  8vo.  28.  A  continuation  of  new 
experiments,  phyfico- mechanical,  touching  the  fpring 
and  weight  of  the  air,  and  their  effeCts  ;  1682,  8vo. 
In  1683,  he  publifhed  nothing  but  a  fliort  letter  to  Dr 
Beale,  in  relation  to  the  making  of  frefli  lvater  out  of 
fait.  In  1684,  he  publifhed  two  very  confiderable 
works  ;  viz.  29.  Memoirs  for  the  natural  hiftory  of 
human  blood,  efpecially  the  fpirit  of  that  liquor,  8vo  ; 
and,  30.  Experiments  and  confiderations  about  the  po- 
rofity  of  bodies,  &c. 

In  1685,  Mr  Boyle  obliged  the  world  with,  31. 
Short  Memoirs  for  the  natural  experimental  hiftory 
of  mineral  waters,  with  directions  as  to  the  feveral  me¬ 
thods  of  trying  them  ;  including  abundance  of  new  and 
ufeful  remarks,  as  well  as  feveral  curious  experiments. 
32.  An  effay  on  the  great  effects  of  even  languid  and 
unheeded  motion ;  whereunto  is  annexed  an  experi¬ 
mental  difeourfe  of  fome  hitherto  little  regarded  caufes 
of  the  falubrity  and  infalubrity  of  the  air  and  its  ef¬ 
feCts.  None  of  his  treatifes,  it  is  faid,  were  ever  re¬ 
ceived  with  greater  or  more  general  applaufe  than 
this.  33.  Of  the  reconcileablenefs  of  fpecific  medi¬ 
cines  to  the  corpufcular  philofophy;  to  which  is  an¬ 
nexed  a  difeourfe  about  the  advantages  of  the  ufe  of 
Ample  medicines,  8vo.  Befides  thefe  philofophical 
trails,  he  gave  the  world,  the  fame  year,  an  excellent 
theological  one,  34.  Of  the  high  veneration  man’s  in¬ 
tellect  owes  to  God,  peculiarly  for  his  wifdom  and 
power,  8 vo. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  fucceeding  year,  came  abroad 
his,  3  j.  Free  inquiry  into  the  vulgarly  received  notion 
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Boyle,  of  nature  ;  a  piece  which  was  then,  and  will  always 
^ y—*  be,  greatly  admired  by  thofe  who  have  a  true  zeal  and 
reliih  for  pure  religion  and  philofophy.  In  1687,  he 
published,  3 6.  The  martyrdom  of  Theodora  and  Di- 
dymia;  a  work  he  had  drawn  up  in  his  youth.  37.  A 
difquifition  about  the  final  caufes  of  natural  things ; 
wherein  it  is  inquired,  whether,  and  (if  at  all)  with 
what  caution,  a  naturalift  ftiould  admit  them  \  with  an 
appendix  about  vitiated  light  \  1688,  8vo.  In  the 

month  of  May  this  year,  our  author,  though  very  un¬ 
willing,  was  conftrained  to  make  his  complaint  to  the 
public,  of  fome  inconveniences  under  which  he  had 
long  laboured  \  and  this  he  did  by  an  advertifement, 
about  “  the  lofs  of  many  of  his  writings  addreffed  to 
J.  W.  to  be  communicated  to  thofe  of  his  friends  that 
are  virtuofi  •,  which  may  ferve  as  a  kind  of  preface  to 
mofi  of  his  mutilated  and  unfiniftied  writings.”  He 
■complains  in  this  advertifement  of  the  treatment  he 
had  met  with  from  plagiaries  both  at  home  and  abroad  5 
and  though  it  might  have  been  difficult  in  any  other 
man  to  have  done  fo  without  incurring  the  imputation 
of  felf- conceit  and  vanity,  yet  Mr  Boyle’s  manner  is 
fuch  as  only  to  raife  in  us  a  higher  eiteem  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  him.  This  advertifement  is  inferted  at  length 
in  his  life  by  Birch. 

He  began  now  to  find  that  his  health  and  ftrength, 
notwithfianding  all  his  care  and  caution,  gradually  deT 
dined,  as  he  obferves  in  a  letter  to  M.'le  Clerc,  dat¬ 
ed  May  30.  1689  j  which  put  him  upon  ufing  every 
poffible  method  of  huffianding  his  remaining  time  for 
the  benefit  of  the  learned.  It  was  with  this  view  that 
he  no  longer  communicated  particular  difcourfes,  or 
new  difcoveries  to  the  Royal  Society  \  becaufe  this  could 
not  be  done  without  withdrawing  his  thoughts  from 
talks  which  he  thought  of  ftill  greater  importance.  It 
was  the  more  fteadily  to  attend  to  thefe,  that  he  re- 
figned  his  poll  of  governor  of  the  corporation  for  pro¬ 
pagating  the  gofpel  in  New  England*,  nay,  he  went  fo 
far  as  to  fignify  to  the  world  that  he  could  no  longer 
receive  vifits  as  ufual,  in  an  advertifement  which  be¬ 
gins  in  the  following  manner  :  u  Mr  Boyle  finds  him- 
felf  obliged  to  intimate  to  thofe  of  his  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintance,  that  are  wont  to  do  him  the  honour  and  fa¬ 
vour  of  vifiting  him,  1.  That  he  has  by  fome  unlucky 
accidents,  namely,  by  his  fervant’s  breaking  a  bottle 
of  oil  of  vitriol  over  a  cheft  which  contained  his  pa¬ 
pers,  had  many  of  his  writings  corroded  here  and 
there,  or  otherwife  fo  maimed,  that,  without  he  him- 
felf  fill  up  the  lacunae  out  of  his  memory  or  invention, 
they  will  not  be  intelligible.  2.  That  his  age  and 
ficklinefs  have  for  a  good  while  admoniffied  him  to  put 
his  fcattered  and  partly  defaced  writings  into  fome 
kind  of  order,  that  they  may  not  remain  quite  ufclefs. 
And,  3.  That  his  fkilful  and  friendly  phyfician,  Sir 
Edmund  King,  feconded  by  Mr  Boyle’s  belt  friends, 
has  preffingly  advifed  him  againfl  fpeaking  daily  with 
fo  many  perfons  as  are  wont  to  vifit  him,  reprefenting 
it  as  what  cannot  but  wafte  his  fpirits,  &c.  He  or¬ 
dered  likewife  a  board  to  be  placed  over  his  door, 
with  an  infeription  fignifying  when  he  did,  and  when 
he  did  not,  receive  vifits.” 

Among  the  other  great  works,  which  by  this  means 
he  gained  time  to  finilh,  there  is  great  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  one  was  a  collection  of  elaborate  proceffes 
in  chemiftry  $  concerning  which  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
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a  friend,  which  is 'Rill  extant ;  wherein  we  read,  that  Boyle. 

“  he  left  it  as  a  kind  of  hermetic  legacy  to  the  ftu-  '"“—'V  ^ 

dious  difciples  of  that  art.”  Befides  thefe  papers  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  care  of  one  whom  he  efteemed  his  friend, 
he  left  very  many  behind  him  at  his  death,  relating  to 
ehemiftry  ;  which,  as  appears  by  a  letter  dire&ed  to 
one  of  his  executors,  he  defired  might  be  infpeCled  by 
three  phyficians  whom  he  named,  and  that  fome  of 
the  molt  valuable  might  be  preierved. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr  Boyle  publifiied  fome  other 
works  before  his  death  5  as,  38.  Medicina  Hydrojlatica ; 
or,  Hydroftatics  applied  to  the  materia  mediea,  fiiow- 
ing  how,  by  the  weight  that  divers  bodies  ufed  in  phy- 
fic  have  in  water,  one  may  dilcover  whether  they  be 
genuine  or  adulterated.  To  which  is  fubjoined  a  pre¬ 
vious  hydroftatical  way  of  estimating  ores,  1690,  8vo. 

39.  The  Chriftian  virtuofo  \  ffiowing,  that,  by  being 
addicted  to  experimental  philofophy,  a  man  is  rather 
afliited  than  indilpofed  to  be  a  good  Chriftian.  To 
which  are  fubjoined,  1.  A  difeourfe  about  the  diftinc- 
tion  that  reprefents  fome  things  as  abpve  reafon,  but 
not  contrary  to  reafon.  2.  The  firft  chapters  of  a  dif¬ 
eourfe  entitled  Greatnefs  of  mind  promoted  by  Chrijlia- 
nity .  The  laft  work  which  he  publifiied  himfelf,  vras 
in  the  fpring  of  1691  -,  and  is  entitled,  40.  Experimented 
et  Obfervationes  Physicce :  wherein  are  briefly  treated 
of  feveral  fubjeCts  relating  to  natural  philofophy  in  an 
experimental  way.  To  which  is  added  a  fmall  collec¬ 
tion  of  Itiange  reports,  8vo. 

About  the  entrance  of  the  fummer,  he  began  to  feel 
fuch  an  alteration  in  his  health  as  induced  him  to  think 
of  fettling  his  affairs  5  and  accordingly,  on  the  1 8 th  of 
July,  he  figned  and  fealed  his  laft  will,  to  which  he  af¬ 
terwards  added  feveral  codicils.  In  OCIober,  his  diftem- 
pers  increafed  'y  and  on  the  lafl  day  of  December  1691, 
he  departed  this  life,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  He, 
was  buried  in  St  Martin’s  church  in  the  Fields,  Weft- 
minfter,  on  the  7th  of  January  following  *,  and  his  fu¬ 
neral  fermon  wa^  preached  by  Dr  Gilbert  Burnet,  bi- 
ffiop  of  Salifbury.  The  bifhop  made  choice  upon  this 
oceafion  for  a  text  very  appofite  to  the  fubjeCl  ;  namely, 

“  For  God  giveth  to  a  man  that  is  good  in  his  fight, 
wifetam,  knowledge,  and  joy  After  explaining  the  *  Ecclef.  vz* 

meaning  of  the  words,  he  applied  the  doClrine  to  the'*6, 
honourable  perfon  deceafed  j  of  whom,  he  tells  us,  he 
was  the  better  able  to  give  a  charaCler  from  the  many 
happy  hours  he  had  fpent  in  converfation  with  him,  in 
the  courfe  of  29  years.  He  gives  a  large  account  of 
Mr  Boyle’s  fincere  and  unaffeCled  piety  5  and  more  e- 
fpecially  of  his  zeal  for  the  Chriftian  religion,  without 
having  any  narrow  notions  concerning  it,  or  mifiaking, 
as  fo  many  do,  a  bigotted  heat  in  favour  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  fe£l,  for  that  zeal  which  is  an  ornament  of  a  true 
Chriftian.  He  mentions  as  a  proof  of  this,  his  noble 
foundation  for  le&ures  in  defence  of  the  gofpel  againft 
infidels  of  all  forts  5  the  effedls  of  which  have  been  fo 
confpicuous  in  the  many  volumes  of  excellent  difcourfes 
which  have  been  publifiied  in  confequence  of  that  noble 
and  pious  foundation.  He  was  at  the  charge  of  the 
tranflation  and  impreffion  of  the  New  Teflament  into 
the  Malayan  tongue,  which  he  fent  over  ail  the.  Eaft 
Indies.  He  gave  a  noble  reward  to  him  that  tranflat- 
ed  Grotius’s  incomparable  book  “  Of  the  truth  of 
the  Chriftian  religion”  into  Arabic  ;  and  was  at  the 
charge  of  a  whole  impreffion;  which  he  took  care 

ftiould 
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Boyle,  fhould  be  difperfed  in  all  the  countries  where  that 

- - -  language  was  underftood.  He  was  refolved  to  have 

carried  on  the  impreflion  of  the  New  Teftament  in  the 
Turkiffi  language  ;  but  the  company  thought  it  be¬ 
came  them  to  be  the  doers  of  it,  and  fo  fuffered  him 
only  to  give  a  large  ftiare  towards  it.  He  was  at  700I. 
charge  in  the  edition  of  the  Irifli  bible,  which  he  or¬ 
dered  to  be  diftributed  in  Ireland  ;  and  he  contri¬ 
buted  liberally  to  the  impreflion  of  the  Welfh  bible. 
He  gave,  during  his  life,  300I.  to  advance  the  defign 
of  propagating  the  Chriflian  religion  in  America  ; 
and  as  foon  as  he  heard  that  the  Eaft  India  Company 
were  entertaining  propofitions  for  the  like  defign  in  the 
eaft,  he  fent  100I.  for  a  beginning,  as  an  example,  but 
intended  to  carry  it  much  farther  when  it  fhould  be  fet 
on  foot  to  purpofe. 

In  other  refpe&s  his  charities  were  fo  bountiful 
and  extenfive,  that  they  amounted,  as  this  prelate  tells 
us,  from  his  own  knowledge,  to  upwards  of  ioool. 
a-year.  But  as  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow 
the  bifliop  in  the  copious  and  eloquent  account  he 
has  given  of  this  great  man’s  abilities,  we  muff  there¬ 
fore  content  ourfelves  with  adding  the  fhort  eulogium 
by  the  celebrated  phyfician,  philosopher,  and  chemift, 
Hr  Herman  Boerhaave  ;  who,  after  having  declared 
Lord  Bacon  to  be  the  father  of  experimental  philofo- 
phy,  aflerts,  that  u  Mr  Boyle,  the  ornament  of  his 
age  and  country,  fucceeded  to  the  genius  and  inqui¬ 
ries  of  the  great  chancellor  Verulam.  Which  (fays 
he)  of  all  Mr  Boyle’s  writings  (hall  I  recommend?  All 
of  them-  To  him  we  owe  the  fecrets  of  fire,  air,  water, 
animals,  vegetables,  foflils  :  fo  that  from  his  works  may 
be  deduced  the  whole  fyftem  of  natural  knowledge.” 
The  reader  perhaps  may  here  be  pleafed  to  know,  that 
Mr  Boyle  was  born  the  fame  year  in  which  Lord  Bacon 
died. 

As  to  the  perfon  of  this  great  man,  we  are  told, 
that  he  was  tall,  but  flender  5  and  his  countenance 
pale  and  emaciated.  His  conflitution  was  fo  tender 
and  delicate,  that  he  had  divers  forts  of  cloaks  to  put 
on  when  he  went  abroad,  according  to  the  temperature 
of  the  air;  and  in  this  he  governed  himfelf  by  his 
thermometer.  He  efcaped  indeed  the  fmall-pox ;  but 
for  almoft  forty  years  he  laboured  under  fuch  feeble- 
nefs  of  body,  and  fuch  lownefs  of  flrength  and  fpirits, 
that  it  was  aftonifliing  how  he  could  read,  meditate, 
make  experiments,  and  write,  as  he  did.  He  had  like- 
wife  a  weaknefs  of  his  eyes  ;  which  made  him  very 
tender  of  them,  and  extremely  apprehenfive  of  fuch 
diftempers  as  might  aflfeCt  them.  He  imagined  like- 
wife,  that  if  ficknefs  fhould  confine  him  to  his  bed,  it 
might  raife  the  pains  of  the  ftone  to  a  degree  which 
might  be  above  his  flrength  to  fupport  ;  fo  that  he 
feared  his  la  A  minutes  fhould  be  too  hard  for  him.  This 
was  the  ground  of  all  the  caution  and  apprehenfion 
with  which  he  was  obferved  to  live  ;  but  as  to  life  it- 
felf,  he  had  that  juft  indifference  for  it  which  became 
a  philofopher  and  a  Chriflian.  However,  his  fight  be¬ 
gan  to  grow  dim  not  above  four  hours  before  he  died  ; 
and  when  death  came  upon  him,  he  had  not  been  above 
three  hours  in  bed  before  it  made  an  end  of  him,  with 
fo  little  pain  that  the  flame  appeared  to  go  out  merely 
for  want  of  oil  to  maintain  it. 

Mr  Boyle  was  never  married  ;  but  Mr  Evelyn  was 
aflured,  that  he  courted  the  beautiful  and  ingenious 
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daughter  of  Cary  earl  of  Monmouth,  and  that  to  this  B  lc 

paflion  was  owing  his  u  Seraphic  Love.”  In  the  me- ' _ 

morandum  of  Mr  Boyle’s  life  fet  down  by.Bifhop  Bur¬ 
net,  it  is  remarked  that  he  abftained  from  marriage,  at 
firft  out  of  policy,  afterwards  more  philofophically  ;  and 
we  find  by  a  letter  of  Dr  John  Wallis  to  him,  dated  at 
Oxford,  July  17th  1669,  that  he  had  an  overture  made 
him  with  refpeCt  to  the  lady  Mary  Haftings,  filter  to 
the  earl  of  Huntingdon  :  But  it  does  not  appear  from 
any  of  his  papers,  that  he  had  ever  entertained  the  leaft 
thoughts  of  that  kind  ;  nay,  there  is  a  letter  of  his,  wrote 
when  he  was  young,  to  the  lady  Barrymore  his  niece, 
who  had  informed  him  of  a  report  that  he  was  actually 
married,  which  almoft  (hows  that  he  never  did.  The 
letter  is  written  with  great  politeneft,  and  in  the  true 
fpirit  of  gallantry  ;  and  is  a  clear  proof  that  though 
Mr  Boyle  did  not  choofe  to  marry,  yet  it  was  no  mifan- 
thropic  cynical  humour  which  reftrained  him  from  it. 

It  is  impoflible  to  entertain  the  reader  better  than  by 
prefenting  him  with  that  part  of  it  which  concerns  the 
point  in  queftion.  “  It  is  high  time  for  me  to  haften 
the  payment  of  the  thanks  I  owe  your  ladyfhip  for  the 
joy  you  are  pleafed  to  wifh  me,  and  of  which  that  wifh 
poflibly  gives  me  more  than  the  occafion  of  it  would. 

You  have  certainly  reafon,  madam,  to  fufpend  your  be¬ 
lief  of  a  marriage,  celebrated  by  no  prieft  but  fame, 
and  made  unknown  to  the  fuppofed  bridegroom.  I 
may  poflibly  ere  long  give  you  a  fit  of  the  fpleen  upon 
this  theme;  but  at  prefent  it  were  incongruous  to  blend 
fuch  pure  raillery,  as  I  ever  prate  of  matrimony  and 
amours  with,  among  things  I  am  fo  ferious  in  as  thofe 
this  fcribble  prefents  you.  I  fhall  therefore  only  tell 
you,  that  the  little  gentleman  and  I  are  ftill  at  the  old 
defiance.  You  have  carried  away  too  many  of  the  per¬ 
fections  ef  your  fex  to  leave  enough  in  this  country  for 
reducing  fo  ftubborn  a  heart  as  mine  ;  whofe  conqueft 
were  a  talk  of  fo  much  difficulty,  and  fo  little  worth  it, 
that  the  latter  property  is  always  likely  to  deter  any 
that  hath  beauty  and  merit  enough  to  overcome  the 
former.  Blit  though  this  untamed  heart  be  thus  infen- 
fible  to  the  thing  itfelf  called  /o  ve  ;  it  is  yet  very  accef- 
fible  to  things  very  near  of  kin  to  that  paflion  ;  and 
efteem,  friendfhip,  refpeCt,  and  even  admiration,  are 
things  that  their  proper  objeCts  fail  not  proportionably 
to  exaCt  of  me,  and  confequently  are  qualities  which 
in  their  higheft  degrees  are  really  and  conftantly  paid 
my  lady  Barrymore  by  her  moft  obliged  humble  fer- 
vant,  and  affeCtionate  uncle,  Robert  Boyle.” 

We  fhall  conclude  this  account  of  Mr  Boyle  with 
the  mention  of  his  poll  humous  works,  which  are  as  fol¬ 
low.  1.  “  The  general  hiftory  of  the  air  defigned  and 
begun.  2.  “  General  heads  for  the  natural  hiftory  of 
a  country,  great  or  fmall  5  drawn  out  for  the  ufe  of  tra¬ 
vellers  and  navigators.”  3.  “  A  paper  of  the  honour¬ 
able  Robert  Boyle’s,  deposited  with  the  fecretaries  of 
the  Royal  Society,  OCtober  14th,  1680,  and  opened 
fiiice  his  death  ;  being  an  account  of  his  making  the 
phofphorus,  September  30.  1680.”  Printed  in  the 
Philofophical  TranfaCfcions.  4.  “  An  account  of  a  way 
of  examining  w7aters  as  tofreftinefs  or  faltnefs.”  5.  “  A 
free  difcourfe  againft  cuftomary  fwearing,  and  a  dif- 
fuafive  from  curfing,  1695,  8vo.  6.  “  Medicinal  ex¬ 
periments,  or  a  colleClion  of  choice  remedies,  chiefly 
Ample  and  eafily  prepared,  ufeful  in  families,  and  fit  for 
the  fervice  of  the  country  people.  The  third  and  laft 

volume. 
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Boyle,  .volume,  publiftied  from  the  author’s  original  manu- 
— y— '  fcript;  whereunto  is  added  feveral  ufeful  notes  explica¬ 
tory  of  the  fame.”  1698,  nmo.  Beautiful  editions  of 
all  his  works  have  been  printed  at  London,  in  5  vo¬ 
lumes  folio,  and  fix  volumes  4to. 

Boyle,  Charles ,  earl  of  Orrery  in  Ireland,  and 
baron  of  Mafton  in  the  copnty  of  Somerfet,  was  the 
fecond  fon  of  Roger  the  fecond  earl  of  Orrery,  and 
was  born  in  Auguft  1679.  He  was  educated  at 
Chrift-church  in  Oxford,  and  foon  diftinguiftied  him- 
felf  by  his  learning  and  abilities.  Like  the  firft:  earl  of 
Orrery,  he  was  an  author,  a  foldier,  and  a  ftatefman. 
He  tranflated  the  life  of  Lyfander  from  the  Greek  of 
Plutarch  ;  and  publiftied  a  new  edition  of  the  epiftles 
of  Phalaris,  which  engaged  him  in  a  literary  difpute, 
in  which  he  defended  the  genuinenefs  of  thofe  epiftles 
againft  Dr  Bentley.  He  was  three  times  member  for 
the  town  of  Huntingdon  ;  but  his  elder  brother,  Lio¬ 
nel  earl  of  Orrery  dying  on  the  23d  of  Auguft  1703 
without  iffue,  he  fuceeeded  to  that  title  ;  and,  entering 
into  the  queen’s  fervice,  had  a  regiment  given  him, 
when  he  behaved  with  fuch  bravery,  that  in  1709  he 
was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  fworn  one 
of  her  majefty’s  privy  council.  At  the  famous  battle 
of  the  Wood,  he  gave  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  his  intre¬ 
pid  courage,  remaining  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  in 
the  warmeft  part  of  the  adion,  till  the  vidory  was 
complete,  which,  as  it  was  one  of  the  moft  glorious,  fo 
it  was  the  deareft  bought,  of  any  of  that  war.  His 
lordftiip  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  the  queen’s 
envoy  to  the  ftates  of  Brabant  and  Flanders;  and  having 
honourably  difcharged  the  truft,  was  raifed  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Britifti  peer,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Boyle, 
baron  of  Mafton,  in  Somerfetftiire.  He  enjoyed  feve¬ 
ral  other  additional  honours  in  the  reign  of  King 
George  I.;  but  having  the  misfortune  to  fall  under  the 
fufpicion  of  the  government,  his  lordftiip  was  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  Tower:  he  was,  however,  at  length,  admitted 
to  bail;  and  nothing  being  found  that  could  be  efteem- 
ed  fufficient  ground  for  profecution,  he  was  dif¬ 
charged.  His  lordftiip  died  after  a  flight  indifpofition,  on 
the  21  ft  of  Auguft  1731.  To  his  tutor  Mr  Atterbury, 
be  probably  owed  a  good  part  of  that  fine  relifh  he 
had  for  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  He  made  thefe 
his  conftant  ftudy,  and  exprefTed  a  high  contempt,  fays 
Budgell,  for  the  greater  part  of  our  modern  wits  and 
authors.  He  was  delighted  with  the  company  of  two 
forts  of  perfons;  either  fuch  as  were  really  geniufes  of 
the  firft  rank,  who  had  fine  underftandings,  ftrong 
judgements,  and  true  taftes ;  or  fuch  as  had  a  few  foi¬ 
bles,  and  an  eye  of  ridicule  in  them,  which  ferved  to 
make  him  laugh.  He  would  rally  thefe  in  fo  agreeable, 
and  yet  in  fo  tender  a  manner,  that,  though  it  diverted 
himfelf  and  others,  it  was  never  offenfive  to  the  perfon 
rallied.  The  inftrument  which  was  invented  by  him, 
and  bears  his  name,  reprefenting  the  folar  fyftem  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fentiments  of  the  new  aftronotners,  is  an 
undeniable  proof  of  his  mechanic  genius.  His  lordftiip 
had  alfo  a  turn  for  medicine ;  which  led  him  not  only 
to  buy  and  read  whatever  was  publiftied  on  that  fub- 
je&,  but  alfo  to  employ  his  friends  to  fend  him  ac¬ 
counts  of  herbs  and  drugs  in  foreign  countries. 

Boyle,  John,  earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  a  noble¬ 
man  diftinguifhed  by  his  learning  and  genius,  was  the 
only  fon  of  Charles  earl  -of  Orrery,  and  was  born  on  the 
Vol.  IV.  Part  I. 


2d  of  January  1707.  He  was  educated  at  Chrift-church  „  , 
college  in  Oxford;  but,  as  he  himfelf  declares,  early  y  6 
difappointments,  indifferent  health,  and  many  untoward  Boyfe. 
accidents,  rendered  him  fond  of  retirement,  and  of  im-  v~ 
proving  his  talents  for  polite  literature  and  poetry  ;  of 
which  laft  art  he  gave  feveral  excellent  fpecimens.  He 
alfo  wrote  a  tranflation  of  Pliny  the  Younger’s  letter, 
with  various  notes,  for  the  fervice  of  his  eldeft  fon  the 
Lord  Boyle,  in  two  volumes,  410.  This  was  firft  publiftw 
ed  in  T  7 5 1 .  The  year  following,  he  publiftied  the  Life 
of  Dean  Swift,  in  feveral  letters,  addrelfed  to  his  fe¬ 
cond  fon  Hamilton  Boyle  ;  and  afterwards  printed 
Memoirs  of  Robert  Cary  earl  of  Monmouth,  a  manu- 
feript  prefented  to  him  by  a  relation,  with  explanatory 
notes.  He  died  in  1762. 

BOTLFJs  LeSlures ,  a  courfe  of  eight  fermons  or  lec¬ 
tures  preached  annually,  fet  on  foot  by  the  honour¬ 
able  Robert  Boyle,  Efq.  by  a  codicil  annexed  to  his 
will  in  l'6gi  ;  whofe  defign,  as  e.xpreffed  by  the  infti- 
tutor,  is,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion 
againft  infidels,  without  defeending  to  any  controver- 
lies  among  Chriftians;  and  to  anfwer  new  difficulties, 
fcruples,  &c.  For  the  fupport  of  this  ledure  he  af- 
figned  the  rent  of  his  houfe  in  Crooked-lane  to  fome 
learned  divine  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  to  be  clew¬ 
ed  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  by  the  late 
Archbifhop  Tennifon  and  others.  But  the  fund  pro¬ 
ving  precarious,  the  falary  was  ill  paid;  to  remedy 
w  hich  inconveniences,  the  faid  archbifhop  procured  a 
yearly  ftipend  of  50I.  for  ever,  to  be  paid  quarterly, 
charged  on  a  farm  in  the  parifh  of  Brill  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Bucks.  „  To  this  appointment  we  are  indebted 
for  many  elaborate  defences  both  of  natural  and  reveal¬ 
ed  religion. 

BOYNE,  a  river  in  Ireland,  which  rifes  in  Queen’s 
county  in  the  province  of  Leinfter,  and  runs  north-eaft 
by  Trim  and  Cavan,  falling  at  laft  into  the  Irifh  chan¬ 
nel  a  little  below  Drogheda.  It  is  memorable  for  a 
battle  fought  on  its  banks  between  James  II.  and  King 
William  III.  in  which  the  former  was  defeated. 

BOYSE,  Boys  or  Bois,  John ,  one  of  the  tranfla- 
tors  of  the  Bible  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  fon  of 
William  Bois,  redor  of  Weft  Stowe,  near  St  Ed- 
munfbury,  Suffolk,  and  born  at  Nettleftead  in  Suffolk 
on  the  3d  of  January  1560.  He  was  taught  the  firft: 
rudiments  of  learning  by  his  father;  and  his  capacity 
was  fuch,  that  at  the  age  of  five  years  he  read  the  Bible 
in  Hebrew.  He  went  afterwards  to  Hadley  fchool ; 
and  at  14  was  admitted  of  St  John’s  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  fkill  in 
Greek.  Happening  to  have  the  fmall-pox  when  he 
was  eleded  fellow,  he,  to  preferve  his  feniority,  caufed 
himfelf  to  be  carried  in  blankets  to  be  admitted.  He 
applied  himfelf  for  fome  time  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine; 
but,  fancying  himfelf  affeded  with  every  difeafe  he 
read  of,  he  quitted  that  feience.  He  was  ten  years 
chief  Greek  ledurer  in  his  college,  and  read  every  day. 

He  voluntarily  read  a  Greek  ledure  for  fome  years  at 
four  in  the  morning,  in  his  own  chamber,  which  Was 
frequented  by  many  of  the  fellows.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  fucceeded  him  in  the  redory  of  Weft 
Stowe.  At  the  age  of  3 6,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Mr  Holt,  redor  of  Buxworth,  in  Cambridgeftiire  ; 
whom  he  fueeeeded  in  that  living,  Odober  13.  1596. 

On  his  quitting  the  univerfity,  the  college  gave  him 
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Boyfe.  I  col.  His  young  wife,  who  was  bequeathed  to  him 
— — v-"— '  with  the  living,  which  was  an  ad  vow  fon,  proving  a 
bad  economift,  and  he  himfelf  being  wholly  addicted 
to  his  ftudies,  he  foon  became  fo  much  involved  in 
debt,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fell  his  choice  colle&ion 
of  books,  confiding  of  almofl  every  Greek  author  then 
extant.  When  a  new  tranflation  of  the  Bible  was  by 
King  James  I.  directed  to  be  made,  Mr  Bois  was 
eleCled  one  of  the  Cambridge  tranflators.  He  per¬ 
formed  not  only  his  own,  but  alfo  the  part  affigned  to 
another,  with  great  reputation  ;  though  with  nO  pro¬ 
fit,  for -he  had  no  allowance  but  his  commons.  He 
was  alfo  one  of  the  fix  who  met  at  Stationers  Hall  to 
revife  the  whole  ;  which  talk  they  went  through  in  nine 
months,  having  each  from  the  company  of  ftationers, 
during  that  time  30s.  a-week.  He  afterwards  affifl- 
ed  Sir  Henry  Savile  in  publifhing  the  works  of  St 
Chryfoftom.  In  1615,  Dr  Lancelot  Andrews,  bifhop 
of  Ely,  beftowed  on  him,  unafked,  a  prebend  in  his 
church.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  January  1643,  in 
the  84th  year  of  his  age.  He  left  a  great  many  ma- 
nuferipts  behind  him,  particularly  a  Commentary  on 
almofl  all  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament. — When 
he  was  a  young  (Indent  at  Cambridge,  he  received  from 
the  learned  Dr  Whitaker  three  rules  for  avoiding  thofe 
diftempers  which  ufually  attend  a  fedentary  life,  to 
which  he  adhered  with  equal  conflancy  and  fuccefs. 
The  firit  was,  To  fludy  always  Handing  ;  the  fecond, 
Never  to  fludy  in  a  window  5  and  the  third,  Never  to 
go  to  bed  with  his  feet  cold. 

Boyse,  Jofeph ,  a  late  eminent  diffenting  minifler 
in  Dublin,  much  refpe£led  n6t  only  for  learning  and 
abilities,  but  his  extenfive  humanity  and  undiffembled 
piety.  During  his  miniflerial  charge  at  Dublin,  he 
publifhed  many  fermons  which  compofe  feveral  folio 
volumes,  a  few  poems,  and  other  traCls  ;  but  what  chiefly 
diflinguifhed  him  as  a  writer,  was  the  controverfy  he 
carried  on  with  Dr  King,  archbifhop  of  Dublin,  and 
author  of  the  Origin  of  Evil,  concerning  the  office  of 
a  fcriptural  bifhop.  This  controverted  point  was  mana¬ 
ged  on  both  fides  with  great  force  of  argument  and 
calmnefs  of  temper.  The  bifhop  afferted,  that  the  epif- 
copal  right  of  jurisdiction  had  its  foundation  in  the 
New  Teftament  :  Mr  Boyfe,  confident  with  his  prin¬ 
ciples,  denied  that  any  ecclefiaftical  fuperiority  ap¬ 
peared  there,  with  the  greateft  candour  and  good  man¬ 
ners.  He  was  father  to 

Boyse,  Samuel,  the  poet,  a  man  remarkable  for 
the  finenefr  of  his  geniu*,  the  lownefs  of  his  manners, 
and  the  wretehednefs  of  his  life.  He  was  born  in  1708, 
and  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  fchool  in  Dubin.  When  he  was  but  18  years  old, 
his  father,  who  probably  intended  him  for  the  miniftry, 
fent  him  to  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  that  he  might 
finifh  his  education  there.  He  had  not  been  a  year  at 
the  univerfity,  when  he  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of 
a  tradefmanin  that  city,  and  was  imprudent  enough  to 
interrupt  his  education  by  marrying  her  before  he  had 
entered  into  his  20th  year.  The  natural  extravagance 
of  his  temper  foon  expofed  him  to  want ;  and  as  he  had 
now  the  additional  charge  of  a  wife,  his  reduced  cir- 
cumftances  obliged  him  to  quit  the  univerfity,  and  go 
over  with  his  wife  (who  alfo  carried  a  fifter  with  her) 
to  Dublin,  where  they  relied  on  the  old  gentleman  for 
fupport.  Young  Boyfe  was  of  all  men  the  furtheft  re¬ 


moved  from  a  gentleman  ;  he  had  no  graces  of  perfon,  Bo}fe 
and  fewer  ftill  of  converfation.  Never  were  three  people  y-1 
of  more  libertine  characters  than  young  Boyfe,  his  wife, 
and  fifter-in-law  ;  yet  the  two  ladies  wore  fuch  a  malk 
of  decency  before  the  old  gentleman,  that  his  fondnefs 
was  never  abated.  The  eftate  his  father  pofTefled  in 
York  (hi  re  was  fold  to  difeharge  his  debts  )  and  when 
the  old  man  lay  in  his  laft  ficknefs,  he  was  entirely 
fupported  by  prefents  from  his  congregation,  and  bu¬ 
ried  at  their  expence.  We  have  no  further  account  of 
Mr  Boyfe,  till  we  find  him  foon  after  his  father’s  death 
at  Edinburgh.  At  this  place  his  poetical  genius  raifed 
him  many  friends,  and  fome  patrons  of  very  great  emi¬ 
nence.  He  publifhed  a  volume  of  poems  in  1731,  to 
which  are  fubjoined  The  Tahlature  of  Cebes ,  and  A  Let¬ 
ter  upon  Liberty ,  inferted  in  the  Dublin  Journal ,  1726  5 
and  by  thefe  he  obtained  a  very  great  reputation.  They 
are  addreffed  to  the  countefs  of  Eglinton.  This  ami¬ 
able  lady  was  the  patronefs  of  all  men  of  wit,  and 
greatly  diflinguifhed  Mr  Boyfe  while  he  refided  in  that 
country.  Upon  the  death  of  the  vifeountefs  Stormont, 

Mr  Boyfe  wrote  an  elegy,  which  was  very  much  ap¬ 
plauded  by  her  ladyfhip’s  relations.  This  elegy  he  en¬ 
titled  The  Tears  of  the  Mufes,  as  the  deceafed  lady  was 
a  woman  of  the  moft  refined  tafle  in  the  fciences,  and 
a  great  admirer  of  poetry.  The  lord  Stormont  was  fo 
much  pleafed  with  this  mark  of  efteem  paid  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  his  lady,  that  he  ordered  a  very  handfome  pre- 
fent  to  be  given  to  Mr  Boyfe  by  his  attorney  at  Edin¬ 
burgh.  The  notice  which  Lady  Eglinton  and  the  lord 
Stormont  took  of  our  poet,  recommended  him  likewife 
to  the  patronage  of  the  duchefs  of  Gordon  ;  who  was 
fo  folicitous  to  raife  him  above  neceffity,  that  fhe  em¬ 
ployed  her  intereft  in  procuring  the  promife  of  a  place 
for  him.  She  gave  him  a  letter,  which  he  was  next  day 
to  deliver  to  one  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  at 
Edinburgh.  It  happened  that  he  was  then  fome  miles 
diflant  from  the  city  ;  and  the  morning  on  which  he 
was  to  have  rode  to  town  with  her  graced  letter  of  re¬ 
commendation  proved  to  be  rainy.  This  (lender  cir- 
cumftance  was  enough  to  difeourage  Boyfe,  who  never 
looked  beyond  the  prefent  moment  :  he  declined  going 
to  town  on  account  of  the  rainy  weather  ;  and  while  he 
let  flip  the  opportunity,  the  place  war,  bellowed  upon 
another,  which  the  commiffioner  declared  he  kept  for 
fome  time  vacant  in  expectation  of  feeing  a  perfon  re¬ 
commended  by  the  duchefs  of  Gordon.  Boyfe  at  laft 
having  defeated  all  the  kind  intentions  of  his  patrons 
towards  him,  fell  into  contempt  and  poverty,  which 
obliged  him  to  quit  Edinburgh.  He  communicated  his 
defign  of  going  to  London  to  the  duchefs  of  Gordon  5 
who,  having  ftill  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  poetical 
abilities,  gave  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Mr 
Pope,  and  obtained  another  for  him  to  Sir  Peter  King 
the  lord  chancellor  of  England.  Lord  Stormont  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  the  folicitor  gem  ral  his  brother,  and 
many  other  perfons  of  the  firfl  fafliion.  Upon  receiving 
thefe  letters,  he,  with  great  caution,  quitted  Edinburgh, 
regretted  by  none  but  bis  creditors.  Upon  his  arrival  in 
London,  he  went  to  Twickenham,  in  order  to  deliver 
the  duchefs  of  Gordon’s  lettter  to  Mr  P<*pej  but  that 
gentleman  not  being  at  home,  Mr  Boyfe  never  gave 
himfelf  the  trouble  to  repeat  his  vi fit.  He  wrote  poems ^ 
but  thofe,  though  excellent  in  their  kind,  were  loft  to 
the  world,  by  being  introduced  with  no  advantage. 
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Boyfe.  He  Sreat  a  propenfity  to  grovelling,  that  his  ac- 

^-y— — '  quaintance  were  generally  of  fuch  a  caft  as  could  be  of 
no  fervice  to  him  ;  and  thofe  in  higher  life  lie  addreffed 
by  letters,  not  having  fufficient  confidence  or  politenefs 
to  converfe  familiarly  with  them.  Thus  unfit  to  fup- 
port  himfelf  in  the  world,  he  was  expofed  to  a  variety  of 
diftreffes,  from  which  he  could  invent  no  means  of  ex¬ 
tricating  himfelf  but  by  writing  mendicant  letters.  It 
wTill  appear  amazing,  that  this  man,  of  fo  ahjeft  a 
fpirit,  was  voluptuous  and  luxurious  ;  he  had  no  tafte 
for  any  thing  elegant,  and  yet  was  to  the  laft  degree 
expenfive.  Can  it  be  believed,  that  often  when  he 
had  received  but  a  guinea  in  confequence  of  a  fup- 
plicating  letter,  he  would  go  into  a  tavern,  order  a 
fupper  to  be  prepared,  drink  of  the  riclieft  wines,  and 
fpend  all  the  money  that  had  juft  been  given  him  in 
charity,  without  having  any  one  to  participate  the  re¬ 
gale  with  him,  and  while  his  wife  and  child  were  ftar- 
ving  at  home  ? 

It  was  about  the  year  1740,  that  Mr  Boyfe,  reduced 
to  the  laft  extremity  of  human  wretchednefs,  had  not  a 
(liirt,  a  coat,  or  any  kind  of  apparel,  to  put  on  ;  the 
(beets  in  which  he  lay  were  carried  to  the  pawn-bro¬ 
ker’s,  and  he  was  obliged  to  be  confined  to  his  bed 
with  no  other  covering  than  a  blanket.  He  had  little 
fupport  but  what  he  got  by  writing  letters  to  his 
friends  in  the  mod  abjeft  ftyle  5  but  was  perhaps  afha- 
med  to  let  this  inftance  of  his  diftrefs  be  known,  which 
probably  was  the  occafion  of  his  remaining  fix  weeks 
in  that  fituation.  During  this  time  he  had  fome  em¬ 
ployment  in  writing  verfes  for  the  Magazines  ;  and 
whoever  had  feen  him  in  his  ftudy,  muft  have  thought 
the  objefl  fingular  enough  :  lie  fat  up  in  bed  with  the 
blanket  wrapt  about  him,  through  which  he  had  cut  a 
hole  large  enough  to  admit  his  arm,  and,  placing  the 
paper  upon  his  knee,  fcribbled  in  the  beft  manner  he 
could  the  verfes  he  was  obliged  to  make  :  whatever  he 
got  by  thofe,  or  any  other  of  his  begging  letters,  was 
but  juft  fufficient  for  the  prefervation  of  life.  And  per¬ 
haps  he  would  have  remained  much  longer  in  this 
diftrefsful  date,  had  not  a  compaffionate  gentleman, 
upon  hearing  this  circumftance  related,  ordered  his 
clothes  to  be  taken  out  of  pawn,  and  enabled  him  to 
appear  again  abroad. 

About  the  year  1745,  Mr  Boyfe’s  wife  died.  He 
was  then  at  Reading,  and  pretended  much  concern 
when  he  heard  of  her  death.  His  bufinefs  at  Reading 
was  to  compile  a  Review  of  the  moft  material  tranfac- 
tions  at  home  and  abroad  during  the  laft  war  :  in  which 
lie  has  included  a  (liort  account  of  the  late  rebellion. 
Upon  his  return  from  Reading,  his  behaviour  was  more 
decent  than  it  had  ever  been  before  )  and  there  were 
(ome  hopes  that  a  reformation,  though  late,  would  be 
wrought  upon  him.  He  was  employed  by  a  bookfeller 
to  tranflate  Fenelon  on  the  Exzflence  of  a  God  ;  during 
which  time  he  married  a  fecon'd  wife,  a  woman  in  low 
circumftances,  but  well  enough  adapted  to  his  tafte. 
He  began  now  to  live  with  more  regard  to  his  charac¬ 
ter,  and  fupported  a  better  appearance  than  ufual ;  but 
while  his  circumftances  were,  mending,  and  his  irregular 
appetites  lofing  ground,  his  health  vifibly  declined.  He 
had  the  fatisfadtion,  while  in  this  lingering  illnefs,  to 
obferve  a  poem  of  his,  entitled  The  Deity ,  recommend¬ 
ed  by  two  eminent  writers,  the  ingenious  Mr  Fielding, 


and  the  reverend  Mr  James  Harvey  author  of  The  Me -  Boyte 
ditations ,  li 

Mr  Boyfe’s  mind  was  often  religioufly  difpofed  ;  he  Braban- 
frequently  talked  upon  that  fubjedf,  and  probably  fuf- .  ^  ‘ 

fered  a  great  deal  from  the  reniorfe  of  his  confcience. 

The  early  impreffions  of  his  good  education  were  never 
entirely  obliterated  ;  and  his  whole  life  was  a  continued 
ftruggle  between  his  will  and  reafon,  as  he  was  always 
violating  his  duty  to  the  one,  while  he  fell  under  the 
fubjedlion  of  the  other.  It  was  in  confequence  of  this 
war  in  his  mind,  that  he  wrote  a  beautiful  poem  called 
The  Recantation,  In  May  1749,  he  died  in  obfeure 
lodgings  near  Shoe  lane  ;  but  in  fentimentr,  there  is 
the  greateft  reafon  to  believe,  very  different  from  thofe 
in  which  he  had  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life.  All 
old  acquaintance  of  his  endeavoured  to  colledi  money 
to  defray  the  expences  of  his  funeral,  fo  that  the  fcan- 
dal  of  being  buried  by  the  parifh  might  be  avoided  *, 
but  in  vain  :  the  remains  of  this  fon  of  the  mufes  were, 
with  very  little  ceremony,  hurried  away  by  the  parifti- 
officers. 

Never  was  a  life  fpent  with  lefs  grace  than  that  of 
Mr  Boyfe,  and  never  were  fuch  diftinguiffied  abilities 
given  to  lefs  purpofe.  His  genius  was  not  confined  to 
poetry  only  :  he  had  a  tafte  for  painting,  mufic,  and 
heraldry  ;  with  the  latter  of  which  he  was  very  well  ac¬ 
quainted.  His  poetical  pieces,  if  colledled,  w’ould  make 
fix  moderate  volumes.  Many  of  them  are  fcattered  in 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine ,  marked  with  the  letter  7] 
and  A/ceus.  Two  volumes  were  publifhed  in  London. 

An  ode  of  his  in  the  manner  of  Spenfer,  entitled  The 
Olive ,  was  addreffed  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  which  pro¬ 
cured  him  a  prefent  of  ten  guineas.  He  tranflated  a 
poem  from  the  High  Dutch  of  Van  Haren,  in  praife 
of  peace,  upon  the  conclufion  of  that  made  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  *,  but  the  poem  which  procured  him  the  great¬ 
eft  reputation  was  that  upon  the  attributes  of  the  Deity. 

He  was  employed  by  Mr  Ogle  to  tranflate  fome  of 
Chaucer’s  tales  into  modern  Englifh,  which  he  per¬ 
formed  with  great  fpirit,  and  received  at  the  rate  of 
threepence  a  line  for  his  trouble.  Mr  Ogle  publifhed 
a  complete  edition  of  that  old  poet’s  Canterbury  Tales 
modernized ;  and  Mr  Boyfe’s  name  is  put  to  fuch  talcs 
as  were  done  by  him.  In  1743,  Mr  Boyfe  publifhed, 
without  his  name,  an  ode  on  the- battle  of  Dettingen, 
entitled  Albion's  Triumph, 

BOZOLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Mantua,  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name,  and 
fubjedl  to  the  lioufe  of  Auftria.  E.  Long.  10.  25.  N. 

Lat.  45.  9. 

B  QUADRO,  Quadrato,  or  Durale ,  in  Mufc , 
called  by  the  French  b  quarre,  from  its  figure  [}.  This 
is  what  we  call  B  natural  or  Jh a rp,  in  diftindlion  to  B 
mol  or  flat.  See  Flat  and  Sharp. 

If  the  flat  be  placed  before  a  note  in  the  thorough 
bafs,  it  intimates,  that  its  third  is  to  be  minor  ;  and  if 
placed  with  any  cypher  over  a  note  in  the  bafs,  as  \)  6, 
or  \)  5,  &c.  it  denotes,  that  the  fifth  or  fixth  thereto 
are  to  be  flat.  But  if  the  quadro  \\  be  placed  over  any 
note,  or  with  a  cypher,  in  the  thorough  bafs,  it  has  the 
contrary  effedf  ;  for  thereby  the  note  or  interval  thereto 
is  raifed  to  its  natural  order. 

BR  ABANCIONES,  in  middle  age  writers,  a  kind 
of  Netherland  foldierv,  infamous  for  rapine,  being  lit- 
Z  z  2  tie 
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JBraban-r  tie  better  than  cbmmiftioned  banditti,  who  hired  them- 
clones  felves  to  fight  for  any  that  could  pay  them  bed.  The 

Bracciolini  ™orc*  lS  var^ou%  written  by  the  hiftorians  of  thofe 
--y-  .days:  all  given  them  from  the  country  of  Brabant, 
which  was  the  chief  nurfery  of  thofe  troops.  They 
are  alfo  frequently  confounded  with  the  Routiers ,  Ro - 
tuners,  Ruptarii,  Ruterarii ,  Corteraux ,  &.c. 

BRABANT,  a  large  province  of  the  Netherlands, 
with  the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  province  of  Holland  and  the  duchy  of  Guelder- 
land  ;  on  the  eaft,  by  the  fame  duchy  and  the  bifliop- 
ric  of  Liege  j  on  the  foutli,  by  the  province  of  Namur 
*  and  Hainault  ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  Zealand.  It  is  di¬ 

vided  into  Dutch  Brabant  and  Auftrian  Brabant ;  wa¬ 
tered  by  feveral  rivers,  of  which  the  Scheld,  the  Rup- 
pel,  and  the  Dommel,  are  the  chief.  The  foil  is  very 
fertile  \  and  it  contains  2 6  fortified  towns,  of  which 
Bruffels  is  the  capital. 

BRABEJUM,  the  African  Almond.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

BRABEUTES,  or  Brabeuta,  in  antiquity,  an  of¬ 
ficer  among  the  Greeks,  who  prefided  at  the  public 
games,  and  decided  controverfies  that  happened  among 
the  antagonifts  in  the  gymnaftical  exercifes.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  brabeutae  wras  not  fixed  ;  fometimes  there  was 
only  one,  but  more  commonly  they  amounted  to  nine 
or  ten. 

BRACCIANO,  a  town  of  St  Peter’s  patrimony, 
about  12  miles  north  of  Rome,  fituated  on  the  weft  fide 
of  a  lake  to  which  it  gives  name.  E.  Long.  13. 
N.  Lat.  42. 

BRACCIOLINI,  Francis,  an  Italian  poet,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Poftoia,  and  the  friend  of  Pope  Urban  VIII, 
was  born  about  the  year  1 566.  Removing  to  Florence, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  academy  there,  and  devoted 
himfelf  to  literature.  At  Rome  he  entered  into  the 
fervice  of  Cardinal  Maffeo  Barberini,  with  whom  he 
afterwards  went  to  France.  After  the  death  of  Cle¬ 
ment  VIII.  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  for 
fome  years  profecuted  his  ftudies  in  retirement. 
When  his  patron  Barberini  was  elefted  pope^  under 
the  name  of  Urban  VIII.  Bracciolini  repaired  to 
Rome  where  he  was  well  received,  and  made  fecre- 
tary  to  the  pope’s  brother,  Cardinal  Antonio.  He  had 
alfo  the  honour  conferred  on  him  of  taking  a  furname 
from  the  arms  of  the  Barberini  family,  which  were 
Bees  ,  and  thenceforth  he  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Bracciolini  delP  Api .  He  refided  in  Rome  during  the 
whole  of  that  pontificate,  frequenting  the  moft  illuftri- 
ous  academies,  and  liftened  to  with  general  applaufe, 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  cenfured  for  his  fordid  avarice. 
He  returned  at  length  to  his  native  city,  where  he  died 
in  the.  year  1645. 

Bracciolini  was  a  copious  writer.  There  is  fcarcely 
any  fpecies  of  poetry,  epic,  dramatic,  paftoral,  lyric, 
and  burlefque,  which  he  did  not  attempt.  He  is  prin¬ 
cipally  noted  for  his  mock-heroic  poem,  entitled  Scherno 
degli  Dei ,  which  is  a  ridicule  of  the  heathen  mytho¬ 
logy,  and  which  difputes  priority  of  date  with  Taffoni’s 
Secchia  Rupita .  In  merit,  indeed,  its  inferiority  is 
acknowledged,  yet  it  obtained  conftderable  applaufe. 
Of  his  ferions  heroic  poems,  the  moft  celebrated  is  the 
Croce  Racquijiata ,  which  by  fome  is  placed  next  to  the 
great  works  of  Ariofto  and  Taflo,  but  not  without 
A  large  interval.  He  celebrated  the  elevation  of  his 
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patron  Urban  VIII.  in  a  poem  of  twenty-three  books,  Braccm!^ 
which  (hews  with  what  facility  he  could  write  ver-  jj  ^ 
fes.  His  dramatic  paftoral  entitled  D A morofo  Sdegno ,  B^climins. 

is  accounted  one  of  the  beft  productions  of  the  age  - 

in  which  it  wa*>  written  \  and  fome  of  his  trage¬ 
dies  met  with  much  applaufe,  particularly  his  Evan - 
dro . 

BRACE  is  commonly  taken  for  a  couple  or  pair, 
and  applied  by  huntfmen  to  feveral  beafts  of  game,  as 
a  brace  of  bucks,  foxes,  hares,  &c. 

Brace,  or  Brafe,  is  alfo  a  foreign  meafure,  anfwer-. 
ing  to  our  fathom.  See  Fathom. 

Brace,  in  ArchiteBure ,  a  piece  of  timber  framed  in 
with  bevil  joints,  the  ufe  of  which  is  to  keep  the  build¬ 
ing  from  fwerving  either  way.  When  the  brace  is  fra¬ 
med  into  the  kingleffes  or  principal  rafters,  it  is  bv 
fome  called  a  Jlrut . 

'  Brace,  in  writing  or  printing,  a  crooked  line  enclo- 
fing  a  paffage,  as  in  a  triplet. 

Braces,  in  the  fea-language,  are  ropes  belonging 
to  all  the  yards  of  a  (hip,  except  the  mizen,  two  on 
each  yard,  reeved  through  blocks  that  are  faftened 
to  pennants,  feized  to  the  yard-arms.  Their  ufe  is  ei¬ 
ther  to  fquare  or  traverfe  the  yards.  Hence  to  brace 
the  yard,  is  to  bring  it  to  either  fide.  All  braces  come 
aft  ward  on  \  as,  the  main  brace  comes  to  the  poop,  the 
main-top-fail  brace  comes  to  the  mizen-top  and  thence 
to  the  main-fhrouds  \  the  fore  and  fore-top-fail  braces 
come  down  by  the  main  and  main -top-fail  ftays,  and  fo 
of  the  reft.  But  the  mizen-bowline  ferves  to  brace  to 
the  yard,  and  the  crofs-jack  braces  are  brought  for¬ 
wards  to  the  main-fhrouds,  when  the  fhip  fails  clofe  by 
a  wind. 

BRACES  of  a  Coach ,  thick  ftraps  of  leather  on  which 
it  hangs. 

BRACELET,  an  ornament  worn  on  the  wrift, 
much  ufed  among  the  ancients  \  it  was  made  of  dif¬ 
ferent  materials,  and  in  different  fafhions,  according  to 
the  age  and  quality  of  the  wearer.  The  word  is  French, 
bracelet ;  which  Menage  derives  further  from  bracele - 
turn,  a  diminutive  of  bracile ,  a  word  occurring  in  wri¬ 
ters  of  the  Juftinian  age  5  all  formed  from  the  Latin 
brachium ,  arm .  It  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what 
was  called  by  the  ancients  armilla ,  brachiale ,  occabus  ; 
in  the  middle  age,  boga ,  bauga ,  armifpatha . 

Bracelets  are  much  worn  by  the  favages  of  Africa, 
who  are  fo  exceflively  fond  of  them,  as  to  give  the 
richeft  commodities,  and  even  their  fathers,  wives,  and 
children,  in  exchange  for  thofe  made  of  no  richer  ma¬ 
terials  than  fhellsrglafs-beads,  and  the  like. 

They  form  alfo,  in  modern  civilized  countries,  a  very 
common  part  of  the  ornaments  of  the  ladies. 

BRACHIiEUS,  the  name  of  a  mulcle.  See  Ana~ 

TOMY,  Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

Coraco-BR ACHI ALIS.  See  Anatomy Index. 

BRACHIUM,  or  Arm.  See  Anatomy  Index. 

BRACHMINS,  or  Brachmans,  a  branch  of  the 
ancient  Gymnofophifts,  or  pbilofophers  of  India,  re¬ 
markable  for  tbf  fe verity  of  their  lives  and  manners. 

See  the  article  G YMNOSOPHISTS. 

Some  fay  they  derive  their  name  from  the  patriarch 
Abraham,  whom  they  call  in  their  language  Brachma , 
or  Brama.  Others  deduce  it  from  the  name  of  their 
god  Brachma  ;  which  fome  again  take  to  be  the  fame 
with  Abraham  ;  whence  Poftel  calls  them  Abrachmanes, 

F.  Thomaftin 
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.  F.  Thoroaffin  derives  the  word  from  the  Hebrew  barach, 
Bracnmins  ^  efcape  ;  becaufe  the  Brachmans  retire  into  the 

Brackets,  country  and  live  in  deferts.  The  fame  author  gives  us 

u- - another  derivation,  viz.  from  the  Hebrew  baracli  ( bene - 

die  ere,  or  are),  to  blefs  or  pray ;  in  regard  this  is  their 
principal  occupation. — The  Greeks  aferibe  to  them  the 
do&tine  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  certain  no¬ 
tions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being  and 
future  rewards  and  punifhments.  To  this  fpecies  of 
knowledge  the  Brachmans  added  an  infinite  number  of 
religious  obfervances,  which  were  adopted  by  Pytha¬ 
goras  in  his  fchool  *,  fuch  as  fading,  prayer,  filence,  and 
contemplation.  They  were  looked  upon  as  the  friends 
of  the  gods,  becaufe  they  affetfted  to  pay  them  fo  much 
regard  \  and  as  the  protectors  of  mankind,  becaufe  they 
pid  them  no  regard  at  all.  No  bounds  were  therefore 
fet  to  the  refpeft  and  gratitude  that  were  fliown  them  : 
princes  themfelves  did  not  fcruple  to  confult  thefe  re- 
clufes  upon  any  critical  conjuncture,  from  a  fuppofition, 
no  doubt,  that  they  were  iufpired  ;  fince  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  imagine  that  they  had  the  advantages  of  expe¬ 
rience.  We  can  fcarcely,  however,  deny,  that  there 
might  be  among  them  fome  men  of  real  virtue,  whofe 
minds  relifhed  the  pure  and  ingenious  delights  of  ftudy 
and  fcience  ;  and  who,  by  nobly  raifing  their  thoughts 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  Firft  Being,  muft  have  had 
more  powerful  incitements  to  render  themfelves  worthy 
of  his  care,  and  none  to  juftify  them  in  deceiving  and 
tyrannizing  over  their  fellow-creatures. 

There  appear  ft  ill  fome  remains  of  the  ancient  brach¬ 
mans  in  the  eaft,  under  the  denomination  of  Bramins. 
See  Bramins. 

BRACHYGRAPHY,  the  art  of  fhort-hand- wri¬ 
ting.  See  Short  Hand. 

BR  ACHY  LOGY,  (from  and  Xeyog  u  ex- 

preflion”),  in  Rhetoric ,  the  expreffing  any  thing  in  the 
moft  concife  manner.  This,  fo  far  as  confident  with 
perfpicuity,  is  a  virtue  and  beauty  of  ftyle  \  but  if  ob- 
feurity  be  the  confequence,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  it 
becomes  a  blemifh  and  inexcufable  defeft. — Quintilian 
gives  an  inftance  of  brachylogv  from  Salluft  :  Mitliri- 
dates  corpore  ingenti  perinde  amatus ;  u  Mitliridates, 
as  it  were,  armed  with  the  hugenefs  of  his  flature.” 

BRACHYPTERA,  a  term  ufedby  Willoughby, 
to  denote  thofe  hawks  which  have  their  wings  fo  (hort 
as  not  to  reach  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  Of  this  kind  are 
the  gofs-hawk,  fparrow-hawk,  &c. 

BR ACHYPRENI A,  in  the  hiftory  of  foffils,  a 
genus  of  feptariae,  with  a  fhort,  roundifh  nucleus.  See 
S  EPTARBE, 

BRACHYTELOSTYLA,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  the 
name  by  which  Dr  Hill  calls  thofe  cryftals  which  are 
compofed  6f  a  (hort  hexangular  column  terminated  at 
each  end  by  an  hexangular  pyramid.  See  Crystal. 

BRACKET,  among  carpenters,  &c.  a  kind  of 
wooden  ftay,  ferving  to  fupport  (helves  and  the  like. 

Brackets,  in  a  fhip,  the  fmall  knees,  ferving  to 
fupport  the  galleries,  and  commonly  carved.  Alfo  the 
timbers  that  fupport  the  grating  in  the  head  are  called 
brackets . 

Brackets,  in  Gunnery,  are  the  cheeks  of  the  car¬ 
riage  of  a  mortar :  they  are  made  of  ftrong  planks  of 
wood,  of  almoft  a  femicircular  figure,  and  bound  round 
with  thick  iron  plates  ;  they  are  fixed  to  the  beds  by 
four  bolts,  which  are  called  bed-bolts  ;  they  rife  up  on 


each  fide  of  the  mortar,  and  ferve  to  keep  her  at  any  Bracket* 
elevation  by  means  of  fome  ftrong  iron  bolts,  called  II 
bracket-bolts ,  which  go  through  thefe  cheeks  or  brae-  Bnul  or 
kets. 

BRACKLAU,  a  ftrong  town  in  Poland,  capital  of 
a  palatinate  of  the  fame  name.  The  houfes  are  built 
of  wood.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1672,  but  re¬ 
taken  three  years  afterwards.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Bog,  in  E.  Long.  29.  20.  N.  Lat.  48.  5. 

BRACKLAW,  a  palatinate  of  that  name,  which 
is  the  eaftern  part  of  Podolia  \  it  is  alfo  called  Lower 
Podolia,  and  is  of  greater  extent  than  Upper  Podolia, 
but  is  more  defolate,  on  account  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  i  artars. 

BRACK  LEY,  a  borough -town  in  Northampton- 
fhire,  in  England,  feated  on  the  edge  of  the  county, 
next  Buckinghamfhire,  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Oufe. 

It  is  an  ancient  and  large  corporation-town,  containing 
two  parilh-churches  j  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  al¬ 
dermen  }  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  had 
formerly  a  college,  which  is  turned  into  a  free  fchool. 

W.  Long.  I.  15.  N.  Lat.  52.  o. 

BRACTEA,  in  Natural  Hiftory ,  denotes  a  fpangle, 
or  thin  flake  of  any  fubftance. 

Bractea,  in  Botany ,  a  thin  leaf  or  plate  of  any 
folium  florale,  ranged  by  Linnaeus  among  the  fulcra  of 
plants.  Thefe  floral  leaves  differ  in  fhape  and  colour,, 
from  the  other  folia  of  the  plant  \  are  generally  fituated 
on  the  pendunculus,  and  often  fo  near  the  corolla  as  to 
be  eafily  miftaken  for  the  calyx  ;  than  which,  however, 
the  braHece  are  generally  more  permanent.  Examples 
of  the  floral  leaves  are  feen  in  the.  tilia,  fumaria  bul- 
bofa,  lavendula  and  horminum. 

BR  ACTE  ARIA,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  a  genus  of, 
talcs,  compofed  of  fmall  plates  in  form  of  fpangles, 
each  plate  either  being  very  thin,  or  fiflile  into  very 
thin  ones. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  a  great  many  fpecies,  called 
from  their  different  colours,  mica  aurea ,  or  gold-glira- 
mer  5  and  mica  argentea ,  filver-glimmer,  or  cats-filver, 

&c. 

BRACTON,  Henry,  lord  chief  juftice  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  was  probably  a  native 
of  Devonfhire.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  was  made  one 
of  the  itinerant  judges  about  the  year  1244.  Ten  years 
after  he  became  chief  juftice,  and  had  the  earl  of  Der¬ 
by’s  houfe  in  London  afligned  him  for  his  town  refi- 
dence,  during  the  minority  of  that  nobleman.  He  is 
faid  to  have  filled  this  important  office  with  Angular 
reputation  during  20  years.  When  he  died  is  not 
known  \  probably  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

He  wrote  De  legibus  et  confuetudinibus  Anglice,  which 
is  one  of  the  moft  ancient,  and  alfo  moft  methodical 
books  on  our  laws.  His  method  is  copied  from  Jufti- 
nian.  This  work  was  printed  at  London  in  1569,  fo¬ 
lio  ;  and  in  1640,  4to.  The  firft  is  very  incorredl. 

BRAD,  a  town  of  Sclavonia,  feated  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  river  Save,  in  E.  Long.  18.  40.  N.  Lat. 

45.  20. 

BRADFIELD,  a  town  of  Effex  in  England,  in 
E.  Long.  o.  30.  N.  Lat.  51.  14. 

BRADFORD,  a  town  of  Wiltfhire  in  England, 
feated  in  W.  Long.  2.  40  N.  Lat.  51.  20. 

Bradford,  John}  a  divine,  and  martyr  to  the  re<- 

formation^ 
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Bradford  formation,  was  born  in  the  former  part  of  the  reign  of 
||  Henry  VIII.  at  Marieheiter  in  Lancafliire.  Being  a 

, BradIey-  ,  remarkable  penman  and  accountant,  he  became  fecre- 
tary  to  Sir  John  Harrington,  who  was  feveraltimes  em¬ 
ployed  by  King  Henry,  and  his  fucceflbr  Edward  VI. 

■  as  paymafter  to  the  troops  abroad.  Bradford  at  this 
time  was  a  gay  man,  and  to  fupport  his  extravagance 
made  free  with  the  king’s  money;  but  being  at  lalt 
unable  to  fupport  the  reflection  of  his  guilt,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  mal ee  reftitution,  and  actually  repaid  the 
money.  Quitting  his  employment  of  fecretary,  about 
the  year  1547*  he  took  chambers  in  the  inner  temple, 
and  for  fome  time  ftudied  the  law;  but  finding  in  him- 
felf  an  inclination  to  preach  the  gofpel,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  \\e  removed  to  Catharinc-hail  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  applied  with  fuch  uncommon  aftiduity  to  the 
ftudy  of  divinity,  that  in  a  much  fhorter  time  than  ufual 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts,  and 
foon  after  made  fellow  of  Pembroke-hall.  Bifhop  Rid¬ 
ley,  who,  in  1550,  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Lon¬ 
don,  charmed  with  Bradford’s  application  and  zeal, 
now  fent  for  him  to  the  metropolis,  ordained  and  ap¬ 
pointed  him  his  chaplain.  In  1553,  be  was  alfo  made 
chaplain  to  Edward  VI.  during  which  time  he  became 
one  of  the  molt  popular  preachers  in  the  kingdom. 
Such  a  reformer  was  too  dangerous  to  be  fuffered  in 
the  fucceeding  reign.  Mary  was  hardly  in  pofteftion 
of  the  crown,  before  Bradford’s  perfections  began. 
He  was  firft  confined  in  the  Tower  for  fedition,  where 
he  continued  a  year  and  a  half ;  during  which  time 
he  wrote  feveral  epiflles  that  were  difperfed  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  afterwards  removed  to 
other  prifons,  and  at  lafl  brought  to  his  trial  before 
that  infernal  court  of  inquifition  in  which  Gardiner  fat 
as  chief  inquifitor,  where  he  defended  his  principles  to 
the  lafl,  in  contempt  of  their  utmofl  power.  They 
condemned  him  to  the  flames  ;  and  he  was  accordingly 
burnt  alive  in  Smith  field,  on  July  1.  1555.  His  works 
are,  r.  Seventy  two  letter*,  written  to  various  people, 
v/hilft  the  author  was  in  prifon  ;  printed  in  Bifhop  Co- 
verdale’s  qolleClion.  2.  Ten  letters,  printed  in  Fox’s 
ACts  and  Monument*.  3.  Complaint  of  verity,  1559, 
8 vo.  4.  Three  examinations  before  the  commifTioners, 
and  his  private  talk  with  the  priefls,  with  the  original 
of  his  life,  1561,  oCtavo.  5.  Two  notable  fermons 
1574,  oClavo,  1 63  r .  6.  Godly  meditations  and  prayers 

1614,  24to.  7.  Treatife  of  repentance,  1622.  With 

feveral  tranflations  and  other  pieces. 

BRADFORTH,  a  town  in  the  well  of  Yorkfhire, 
feated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Are,  in  W.  Long.  1.35. 
■N.  Lat.  53.  40. 

BRADLEY,  Dr  James,  a  famous  Englifh  aftro- 
nomer,  was  the  third  fon  of  William  and  Jane  Brad¬ 
ley,  and  was  born  at  Sherborne  in  Dorfetlhire  in  the 
year  1692. 

He  was  educated  for  the  univerfity  at  North  Leach 
by  Mr  Egles  and  Mr  Brice,  who  kept  a  boarding-fehool 
there  ;  and  from  North  Leach  he  was  fent  to  Oxford. 
His  friends  intended  him  for  the  church,  and  his  flu- 
dies  were  regulated  with  that  view  ;  and  as  foon  as  he 
was  of  fuffieient  age  to  receive  holy  orders,  the  bifhop 
of  Hereford,  who  had  conceived  a  great  efleem  for 
him,  gave  him  the  living  of  Bridflow,  and  foon  after 
he  was  induced  to,  that  of  Welfrie  in  Pembrokefhire. 

/  But  notwithftanding  thefe  advantages,  from  which  he 
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might  promife  himfelf  flill  farther  advancement  in  the 
church,  he  at  length  refigned  his  livings,  that  lie  might  ^ ^ 
be  wholly  at  liberty  to  purfue  his  favourite  ftudy  the 
mathematics,  and  particularly  aftronomy.  He  was 
nephew  to  Mr  Pound,  a  gentleman  who  is  well  known 
in  the  learned  world  by  many  excellent  obfervations, 
and  who  would  have  enriched  it  with  more,  if  the  jour¬ 
nals  of  his  voyages  had  not  been  burnt  at  Pulo  Con- 
dore,  when  the  place  was  fet  on  fire,  and  the  Englifh 
who  were  fettled  there  cruelly  maflacred,  Mr  Pound 
himfelf  very  narrowly  efcaping  with  his  life.  With 
this  gentleman,  Mr  Bradley  palled  all  the  time  that  he 
could  fpare  from  the  duties  of  his  funCtion  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  he  fome  times  trefpaffed  upon  them  :  lie  was  then 
fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  mathematics  to  im¬ 
prove  by  Mr  Pound’s  converfation  ;  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that,  in  this  tludy,  he  had  any  preceptor  but  his 
genius,  or  any  aftiftant  but  his  labour. 

It  may  be  eafily  imagined,  that  the  example  and 
converfation  of  Mr  Pound  did  not  render  Bradley  more 
fond  of  his  profeflion  than  lie  was  before  ;  he  continued, 
however,  as  yet  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  it,  though  at  this 
time  he  had  made  fuch  obfervations  as  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  thofe  difeoveries  which  afterwards  diftinguifh- 
ed  him  as  one  of  the  greatefl  aflronomers  of  his  age. 

Though  thefe  obfervations  were  made  as  it  were. by 
Health,  they  gained  him  at  firft  the  notice,  and  then 
the  friendfhip,  of  the  lord  chancellor  Macclesfield,  Mr 
Newton,  afterwards  Sir  Ifaac,  Mr  Halley,  and  many 
other  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  into  which  he  was 
foon  elected  a  member.  About  the  fame  time,  the 
chair  of  Savilian  profefifor  of  aflronomy  became  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Keil ;  and  Mr  Brad¬ 
ley  was  eleCted  to  fucceed  him  on  the  31ft  of  October 
1721,  being  then  juft  29  years  old  ;  and  his  colleague 
was  Mr  Halley,  who  was  profeflor  of  geometry  on  the 
fame  foundation.  Bradley,  upon  his  being  eleCted  in¬ 
to  this  profeflorlhip,  gave  up  both  his  livings,  and  with 
great  joy  quitted  a  fituation  in  which  his  duty  was  di¬ 
rectly  op  polite  to  his  inclination.  From  this  time,  he 
applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  ftudy  of  his  favourite 
feience;  and  in  the  year  1727  he  publifhed  his  theory 
of  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  (tars,  which  is  allowed  to 
be  one  of  the  moll  ufeful  and  ingenious  difeoveries  of 
modern  aftronomy.  Three  years  after  this  difeovery, 
by  which  Mr  Bradley  acquired  very  great  reputation, 
he  was  appointed  le&urer  in  aftronomy  and  phyfics,  at 
the  mufeum  of  Oxford. 

He  purfued  his  ftudies  with  equal  application  and 
delight  ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  his  obfervations,  which 
were  innumerable,  he  difeovered  that  the  inclination  of 
the  earth’s  axis* upon  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  was  not 
always  the  fame,  but  that  it  varied  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  fome  feconds,  and  that  the  period  of  thefe  varia¬ 
tions  was  nine  years.  This  period  feemed  altogether 
unaccountable,  as  it  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  have  any 
thing  in  common  with  the  revolution  of  the  earth, 
which  is  performed  in  one  year.  Mr  Bradley,  how¬ 
ever,  difeovered  the  caufe  of  this  phenomenon  in  the 
Newtonian  fyftem  of  attraction.  He  publifhed  this 
difeovery  in  1737,  fo  that  in  the  fpace  of  about  ten 
years  he  communicated  to  the  world  two  of  the  firieft: 
difeoveries  in  modern  aftronomy,  which  will  for  ever 
make  a  memorable  epocha  in  the  hiftory  of  that 
fcience. 
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Bradley.  Mr  Bradley  always  preferved  the  efteem  and  friend- 
— fhip  of  Mr  Halley  ;  who,  being  worn  out  by  age  and 
infirmities,  thought  he  could  do  nothing  farther  for 
the  fervice  of  aftronomy,  than  procure  for  Mr  Bradley 
the  place  of  regius  profeffor  of  aftronomy  at  Green¬ 
wich,  which  he  had  poffeffe.d  himfelf  many  years  with 
the  greateft  reputation.  With  this  view,  he  wrote  ma¬ 
ny  letters,  which  have  been  fince  found  among  Mr 
Bradley’s  papers,  defiring  his  permiffion  to  apply  for  a 
grant  of  the  reverfion  of  it  to  him,  and  even  offering 
to  refign  in  his  favour,  if  it  fhould  be  thought  necef- 
fary :  but  before  Mr  Halley  could  bring  this  kind  pro- 
jeCl  to  bear,  he  died.  Mr  Bradley,  however,  obtained 
the  place  afterwards,  by  the  favour  and  intereft  of 
Lord  Macclesfield,  who  was  afterwards  prefident  of  the 
Royal  Society.  As  foon  as  the  appointment  of  Mr 
Bradley  to  this  place  was  known,  the  univerfity  of  Ox¬ 
ford  fent  him  a  diploma  creating  him  doctor  of  divi¬ 
nity.  The  appointment  of  aftronomer  at  Greenwich 
placed  Mr  Bradley  in  his  proper  element,  and  he  pur- 
fued  his  obfervations  with  unwearied  diligence.  How¬ 
ever  numerous  the  collection  of  aftronomical  inftru- 
ments  at  the  obfervatory  at  Greenwich,  it  was  impof- 
fible  that  fuch  an  obferver  as  Dr  Bradley  fhould  not 
defire  to  increafe  them,  as  well  to  anfwer  thofe  parti¬ 
cular  views,  as  in  general  to  make  obfervations  with 
greater  exa&nefs.  In  the  year  1748,  therefore,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  the  annual  vifit  made  by  the 
Royal  Society  to  the  obfervatory,  in  order  to  examine 
the  inftruments  and  receive  the  profeffor’^  obfervations 
for  the  year,  to  veprefent  fo  ftrongly  the  neeeffity .  of 
repairing  the  old  inftruments,  and  purchafing  new,  that 
the  foci ety  thought  proper  to  reprefent  it  to  his  maje¬ 
fty,  and  his  majefty  gave  them  loool.  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  This  fum  was  laid  out  under  the  dire&ion  of 
Dr  Bradley,  who,  with  the  aftiftance  of  the  late  cele¬ 
brated  Mr  Graham  and  Mr  Bird,  furniftied  the  obfer¬ 
vatory  with  as  complete  a  collection  of  aftronomical 
inftruments,  as  the  moft  fkilful  and  diligent  obferver 
could  defire.  Dr  Bradley,  furniftied  with  fuch  aftift¬ 
ance,  purfued  his  obfervations  with  new  aftiduity,  an 
incredible  number  of  which  were  found  after  his  death, 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Society. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  when  Dr  Brad.- 
ley  was  elected  to  the  profeffor’s  chair  at  Oxford,  he 
gave  up  his  two  livings,  which  were  at  fuch  a  diftance, 
that  he  could  not  poftibly  fulfil  the  duties  of  them  him¬ 
felf;  but  it  happened  that  after  he  was  fettled  at  Green¬ 
wich  the  living  of  that  parifti  became  vacant,  which 
is  very  confiderable,  and  which  was  offered  to  him,  as 
he  was  upon  the  fpot  to  perform  the  duty,  and  had 
the  claim  of  uncommon  merit  to  the  reward.  This 
living,  however,  Dr  Bradley,  very  greatly  to  his  ho¬ 
nour,  refufed,  fearing  the  duties-of  the  aftronomer  would 
too  much  interfere  with  thofe  of  the  divine.  His  roa- 
jeftv,  however,  hearing  of  the  refufal,  was  fo  pleafed 
with  it,  that  he  granted  him  a  penfion  of  250I.  a-year, 
in  confideration  of  his  great  abilities  and  knowledge  in 
aftronomy  and  other  branches  of  the  mathematics, 
which  had  procured  fo  much  advantage  to  the  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation  of  Great  Britain,  as  is  particu¬ 
larly  mentioned  in  the  grant,  which  is  dated  the  15th 
of  Feb  uary  1752.  Dr  Bradley,  about  the  fame  time, 
was  admitted  into  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society.  In 
the  year  1748,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  royal 
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academy  of  fciences  and  belles  lettres  of  Berlin,  upon  Bradley 
the  death  of  M.  Crevier,  firft  phyfician  to  his  Catholic  H 
majefty  ;  in  the  year  1752,  a  member  of  the  imperial  Bradfliaw.^ 
academy  at  Peterfburg  ;  and  in  1757,  of  that  inftitu- 
ted  at  Bologna. 

Dr  Bradley  was  Dill  indefatigable  in  his'obfervations, 
and  whatever  honour  he  received  became  an  incitement 
to  obtain  new  diftindlion  ;  his  corporeal  abilities,  how¬ 
ever,  at  length  declined,  though  his  intellectual  fuf- 
fered  no  abatement.  In  the  year  1760,  he  became 
extremely  weak  and  infirm  ;  and  towards  the  end  of 
June  1762,  he  was  attacked  with  a  total  fuppreffion 
of  urine,  caufed  by  an  inflammation  of  the  reins,  which 
on  the  1 2th  of  July  following  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  at  Mit- 
chin  Hampton,  in  Gloucefterfhire,  in  the  fame  grave 
with  his  mother  and  his  wife.  In  the  year  1744,  he 
married  Sufannah  Peach,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman 
of  that  name  in  Gloueefterfhire,  by  whom  he  had  only 
one  daughter. 

As  to  his  character,  he  was  remarkable  for  a  placid 
and  gentle  modefty,  very  uncommon  in  perfons  of  an 
aCtive  temper  and  robuft  conftitution.  It  was  ft  ill  more 
remarkable,  that,  with  this  untroubled  equanimity  of 
temper,  he  was  compaflionate  and  liberal  in  the  highefl 
degree.  Although  he  was  a  good  fpeaker,  and  pof- 
feffed  the  rare  but  happy  art  of  exprefling  his  ideas 
with  the  utmofl  precifion  and  perfpicuity,  yet  no  man 
was  a  greater  Inver  of  filence,  for  he  never  fpoke  but 
when  he  thought  it  abfolutely  neceffary.  He  did  in¬ 
deed  think  it  neceffary  to  fpeak  when  he  had  a  fair 
opportunity  to  communicate  any  ufeful  knowledge  in 
his  own  way;  and  he  encourged  thofe  that  attended 
his  lectures  to  afk  him  queftions,  by  the  exaCtnefs  with 
which  he  anfwered,  and  the  care  he  took  to  adapt  him¬ 
felf  to  every  capacity.  He  was  not  more  inclined  to 
write  than  to  fpeak,  for  he  has  publiflied  very  little  ; 
he  had  a  natural  diffidence,  which  made  him  always 
afraid  that  his  works  fhould  .injure  his  character  ;  and 
therefore  fuppreffed  many,  which  probably  were  well 
worthy  of  the  public  attention.  He  was  even  known, 
as  it  were,  in  fpite  of  himfelf;  and,  in  fpite  of  himfelf, 
he  was  known  much,  and  confequently  much  efleemed. 

He  was  acquainted  with  many  of  the  firfl  perfons  in 
this  kingdom,  perfons  eminent  as  well  for  their  rank  as 
their  abilities  ;  he  was  honoured  by  all  men  of  learning 
in  general  ;  and  there  was  not  an  aftronomer  of  any 
eminence  in  the  world  with  whom  he  had  not  a  lite¬ 
rary  correfpondence.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  faid 
of  Dr  Bradley,  that  no  man  cultivated  great  talents 
with  more  fuccefs,  qr  had  a  better  claim  to  be  ranked 
among  the  greateft  aftronomers  of  his  age. 

BRADNINCH,  a  town  of  Devonfhire,  once  a  con¬ 
fiderable  place,  but  fome  time  ago  totally  deftroyed  by 
fire.  W.  Long.  3.  35.  N.  Lat.  50.  45. 

BRADS,  among  artificers,  a  kind  of  nails  ufed  in 
building,  which  have  no  fpreading  heads  as  other  nails 
have.  Thev  are  diftinguifhed  by  ironmongers  by  fix 
names  ;  as  joiner's  brads ,  jlooring-brads ,  batten-brads , 
bill-brads,  or  quarter-heads ,  &c.  Joiners-brads  are  for 
hard  wainfeot ;  bat  ten -brad's  are  for  foft  wainfeot;  bill- 
brads  are  ufed  when  a  floor  is  laid  in  hafte,  or  for  flial- 
low  joifts  fubjeft  to  warp.  See  Nail. 

BRADSHAW,  Henry,  a  Benedictine  monk,  was 
born  at  Chefter,  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century. 
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Eradfliaw  Difcovering  an  early  propenfity  to  religion  and  litera¬ 
ls  tare,  he  was  received  while  a  boy  into  the  monaftery 
Brad7-  of  St  Werberg  in  that  city  j  and  having  there  imbibed 
the  rudiments  of  his  education,  he  was  afterwards  fent 
to  Gloucefter  college,  in  the  fuburbs  of  Oxford,  where 
for  a  time  he  ftudied  theology  with  the  novices  of  his 
order,  and  then  returned  to  his  convent  at  Chcfter  ; 
here,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  applied  himfelf 
chiefly  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  and  wrote  feveral  books. 
He  died  in  the  year  1513,  the  fifth  of  Henry  VIII. 
His  poetry  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  his  cotem¬ 
poraries.  IIis  works  are,  1.  De  antiquitate  et  tnagniji - 
rentia  urbis  Cejlnce.  2.  Chromcon.  3*  Rfe  °f  the 
glorious  virgin  St  Werberg.  Printed  Lond.  1521, 
4to,  in  verfe.  The  life  of  St  Werberg  makes  only 
part  of  this  work  j  for  it  contains  alfo  a  defcription  of 
the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  life  of  St  Etheldred,  the  life 
of  St  Sexburg,  the  foundation  and  hiftoi'y  of  Chefter, 
and  the  chronicles  of  fome  kings.  Poflibly  this  work 
may  include  the  two  firfl.  Bilhop  Tanner  fays  that  he 
wrote  a  chronicle  in  Englifti  verfe,  extradled  from 
Bede,  Malmfbury,  Giraldus,  and  others.  Probably 
this  is  the  chronicle  above  mentioned* 

BRADWARDIN,  Thomas,  archbifliop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  was  born  at  Hartfield  in  Suffex,  about  the 
clofe  of  the  13th  century.  He  was  educated  at  Mer¬ 
ton  college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  do&or 
of  divinity  ;  and  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  profound 
fcholar,  a  fkilful  mathematician,  and  confummate  di¬ 
vine.  Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  his  firfl:  prefer¬ 
ments.  Pitt  fays  he  was  profeffor  of  divinity  at  Oxford. 
They  agree,  however,  in  afferting,  that  from  being 
chancellor  of  the  diocefe  of  London,  he  became  a  cour¬ 
tier  and  confeffor  to  Edward  III.  whom  he  conftantly 
attended  during  his  war  with  France,  aflifting  that  vic¬ 
torious  prince  with  his  advice,  animating  the  troops, 
and  fervently  praying  for  their  fuccefs.  After  his  re¬ 
turn  from  the  war,  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Lincoln, 
and  afterwards  archbiflhop  of  Canterbury.  He  died  at 
Lambeth  in  the  year  1349,  forty  days  after  his  confe- 
cration  j  and  was  buried  in  St  Anfelm’s  chapel,  near 
the  fouth  wall.  His  works  are,  1.  De  caufa  Dei , 
printed  at  London,  1 61 8,  publiftied  by  J.  H.  Savil. 
2.  De  geometria  fpeculativa ,  &c.  Paris,  1495*  X5I2» 
1 530.  3.  De  arithmetica  praBica ,  Paris,  1502,  1512. 

4.  De  proportionibus,  Paris,  1495.  Venice,  1505,  folio. 

5.  De  quadratura  circuli ,  Pans,  1495,  folio. 

BRADY,  Robert,  born  in  Norfolk  in  1643,  was 

mailer  of  Caius  college,  Cambridge,  regius  profeffor 
there,  and  twice  reprefentative  of  that  univerfity  in 
parliament.  In  1685,  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  re¬ 
cords  in  the  Tower,  and  was  phyfician  in  ordinary  to 
.Tames  II.  He  wrote.  An  introdu&ion  to  Old  Eng- 
l*,{h  hiftory  ;  A  hiftory  of  England,  from  the  time  of 
the  Romans  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II  j  and, 
A  treatife  on  Englifti  boroughs.  He  died  in  1700. 

Brady,  Nicholas ,  an  excellent  divine  and  poet, 
born  at  Bandon,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  October  28th 
1659.  He  ftudied  at  Weftminfter-fchool,  and  after¬ 
wards  at  Oxford  and  Dublin  college.  He  was  a  zea¬ 
lous  promoter  of  the  Revolution  ;  and,  jn  1690,  when 
the  troubles  broke  out  in  Ireland,  by  his  intereft  with 
M‘Carty,  King  James’s  general,  he  thrice  prevented 
the  burning  of  the  town  of  Bandon.  Having  quitted 
ieveral  preferments  in  Ireland,  he  fettled  in  London, 


where  he  was  fucceftively  promoted  to  feveral  livings  ; 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  redlor  of  Clapham, 
minifter  of  Richmond,  and  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
mond’s  troop  of  horfe-guards.  He  wrote  part  of  t(ie 
new  verfion  of  the  Pfalms,  now  fung  in  many  churches 
in  England  and  Ireland  *,  the  iEneids  of  Virgil,  in 
4  vols  j  and  3  vols  of  fermons.  He  died  May  20th 
1726. 

BRADYPUS,  or  Sloth,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds, 
belonging  to  the  order  of  bruta.  See  Mammalia 
Index. 

BRAE-MAR,  a  mountainous  territory  of  Scotland, 
in  the  ftiire  of  Aberdeen,  where  the  laft  earl  of  Mar 
began  to  raife  a  rebellion  in  1715.  It  is  27  miles 
north-weft  of  Aberdeen. 

BRAE-Murrai/,  a  mountainous  and  woody  traft  of 
land,  lying  in  the  fhires  of  Elgin  and  Nairn  in  Scot¬ 
land. 

BRAG,  an  ingenious  and  pleafant  game  at  cards, 
where  as  many  may  partake  as  the  cards  will  fupply  j 
the  eldeft  hand  dealing  three  to  each  perfon  at  one  time, 
and  turning  up  the  laft  card  all  round.  This  done, 
each  gamefter  puts  down  three  flakes,  one  for  each 
card.- — The  firft  Hake  is  won  by  the  beft  card  turned 
up  in  the  dealing  round  ;  beginning  from  the  ace,  king, 
queen,  knave,  and  fo  downwards.  When  cards  of  the 
fame  value  are  turned  up  to  two  or  more  of  the  game- 
fters,  the  eldeft  hand  gains  $  but  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  ace  of  diamonds  wins,  to  whatever  hand  it  be 
turned  up.— *-The  fecond  ftake  is  won  by  what  is  called 
the  brag,  which  confifts  in  one  of  the  gamefters  chal¬ 
lenging  the  reft  to  turn  up  cards  equal  to  his  :  Now  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  a  pair  of  aces  is  the  beft  brag, 
a  pair  of  kings  the  next,  and  fo  on  j  and  a  pair  of  any 
fort  wins  the  ftake  from  the  moft  valuable  Angle  card. 
In  this  part  confifts  the  great  diverfion  of  the  game ; 
for,  by  the  artful  management  of  the  looks,  geftures, 
and  voice,  it  frequently  happens,  that  a  pair  of  fives, 
treys,  or  even  deuces,  outbrags  a  much  higher  pair,  and 
even  fome  pairs  royal,  to  the  no  fmall  merriment  of  the 
company.  The  knave  of  clubs  is  here  a  principal  fa¬ 
vourite,  making  a  pair  with  any  other  card  in  hand, 
and  with  any  other  two  cards  a  pair  royal. — The  third 
ftake  is  won  by  the  perfon  who  firft  makes  up  the  cards 
in  his  hand  one  and  thirty  5  each  dignified  card  going 
for  ten,  and  drawing  from  the  pack,  as  ufual  in  this 
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game. 

BRAGA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Entre-min- 
ho-duro,  in  Portugal,  fituated  on  the  river  Cavado,  in 
W.  Long.  8.  40.  N.  Lat.  41.  20. 

BRAGANZA,  a  city  of  Portugal,  and  capital  of 
a  duchy  of  the  fame  name.  It  is'feated  on  an  eminence, 
by  a  brook  called  Farvenca ;  and  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  old  city  and  the  town.  The  former  is  upon 
an  eminence,  and  fortified  with  a  double  wall.  That 
part  next  the  town  has  five  baftions,  but  no  ditch  ;  the 
citadel  is  on  the  oppofite  fide  joined  to  the  wall.  The 
town  is  in  a  plain,  and  defended  by  a  fort  with  four 
baftions.  It  is  feated  near  the  river  Sabor,  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Galicia,  in  W.  Long.  6.  15.  N.  Lat.  41.  27. 

BRAGGOT,  a  kind  of  drink  made  of  malt,  honey, 
and  fpices,  much  ufed  in  Wales. 

BRAHE,  Tycho,  a  celebrated  aftronomer,  de¬ 
fended  of  an  illuftrious  family  originally  of  Sweden 
but  fettled  at  Denmark,  was  born  December  14.  1546, 

at 
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Brahe.  at  Rnudftorp  in  the  county  of  Schonen.  He  was 
taught  Latin  when  feven  years  old,  and  ftudied  five 
years  under  private  tutors.  His  father  dying,  his  un¬ 
cle  fent  him,  in  April  1559,  to  fludy  philofophy  and 
rhetoric  at  Copenhagen.  The  great  eclipfe  of  the  fun 
t>n  the  21ft  of  Auguft  1560,  happening  at  the  precife 
time  the  aftronomers  had  foretold,  he  began  to  look 
upon  aftronomy  as  fomething  divine  and  purchafing 
the  tables  of  Stadius,  gained  fome  notion  of  the  theory 
of  the  planets.  In  1562,  he  was  fent  by  his  uncle  to 
Leipfic  to  ftudy  law  ;  but  aftronomy  wholly  engroffed 
his  thoughts,  and  in  purchafing  books  on  that  fcience 
he  employed  all  his  pocket-money.  Having  procured 
a  fmall  celeltial  globe,  he  was  wont  to  wait  till  his  tu¬ 
tor  was  gone  to  bed,  in  order  to  examine  the  conilel- 
lations  and  learn  their  names  3  and  when  the  Iky  was 
clear,  he  fpent  whole  nights  in  viewing  the  ftars.  In 
1 565,  a  difference  arifing  between  Brahe  and  a  Da- 
nifh  nobleman,  they  fought,  and  the  former  had  part 
of  his  nofe  cutoff;  which  defedt  he  fo  artfully  fup- 
plied  with  one  made  of  gold  and  filver,  that  it  was  not 
•perceivable.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  began  to 
apply  to  chemiftry,  propofing  nothing  leis  than  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  pliilofopher’s  ftone.  In  157 1,  he  returned  to 
Denmark  3  and  was  favoured  by  his  mother’s  brother, 
Steno  Belle,  a  lover  of  learning,  with  a  convenient 
place  at  his  caftle  of  Herritzvad  near  Knudftorp,  for 
making  his  obferyations,  and  building  a  laboratory. 
His  marrying  a  country  girl,  beneath  his  rank,  oCca- 
lioned  fuch  a  violent  quarrel  between  him  and  his  rela¬ 
tions,  that  the  king  was  obliged  to  interpofe  to  recon¬ 
cile  them.  In  1574,  by  his  majefty’s  command,  he 
read  le&ures  upon  the  theory  of  the  comets  at  Copen¬ 
hagen.  The  year  following  he  began  his  travels 
through  Germany,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Venice  : 
he  then  refolved  to  remove  his  family,  and  fettle  at 
Bafil  3  but  Frederic  II.  king  of  Denmark  being  in¬ 
formed  of  his  defign,  and  unwilling  to  lofe  a  man  that 
was  capable  of  being  fuch  an  ornament  to  his  country, 
promifed  to  enable  him  to  purfue  his  ftudies,  to  be¬ 
llow  upon  him  for  life  the  ifland  of  Huen  in  the  Sound, 
to  eredt  an  obfervatory  and  laboratory  there,  and  to 
defray  all  the  expences  neceffary  for  carrying  on  his 
defigns.  Tycho  Brahe  readily  embraced  this  propo- 
!a  1 ;  and  accordingly  the  firft  (lone  of  the  obfervatory 
was  laid  Auguft  8.  1576.  The  king  alfo  gave  him  a 
penfion  of  2000  crowns  out  of  the  treafury,  a  fee  in 
Norway,  and  a  canonry  of  Rofchild,  which  brought 
him  in  1000  more.  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  after¬ 
wards  raifed  to  the  crown  of  England,  going  to  Den¬ 
mark  in  order  to  marry  the  princefs  Anne,  paid  a  vi- 
fit  to  our  author  in  his  retirement  at  Uraniaburg,  made 
him  feveral  prefents,  and  with  his  own  hand  wrote  a 
copy  of  verfes  in  his  praife  ;  but,  foon  after  the  death 
of  King  Frederic,  he  was  deprived  of  his  penfion,  fee, 
and  canonry  ;  upon  which,  finding  himfelf  incapable 
of  bearing  the  expences  of  his  obfervatory,  he  went  to 
Copenhagen,  whither  he  brought  fome  of  his  inftru- 
ments,  and  continued  his  aftronomical  obfervations  in 
that  city,  till  Valkendorf,  chamberlain  to  the  houfe- 
hold  of  Chriftian  IV.  commanded  him  by  the  king’s 
order  to  difeontinue  them.  He  then  removed  his  fa¬ 
mily  to  Roftock,  and  afterwards  to  Holftein,  in  order 
to  folicit  Henry  Ranzou  to  introduce  him  to  the  em* 
oeror  3  and  that  gentleman  complying  with  his  requeft, 
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he  was  received  by  the  emperor  at  Prague  with  the  Br?l  e 
utmoft  civility  and  refpeft.  That  prince  gave  him  a  || 
magnificent  houfe,  till  he  could  procure  one  for  him  ^raifhilb?n‘ 
more  fit  for  aftronomical  obfervations  3  afligned  him  a 
penfion  of  30CO  crowns  3  and  promifed  upon  the  firft 
opportunity,  a  fee  for  him  and  his  defeendants  :  but 
he  did  not  long  enjoy  this  happy  lituation  3  for,  upon 
the  24th  of  061ober  1601,  he  died  of  a  retention  of 
urine,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in 
a  very  magnificent  manner  in  the  principal  church  at 
Prague,  where  a  noble  monument  was  erefted  to  him. 

— His  fkill  in  aftronomy  is  univerfally  known,  and  he 
is  famed  for  being  the  inventor  of  a  new  fyftem,  which 
he  endeavoured,  though  without  fuccefs,  to  eftablifh 
upon  the  ruins  of  that  of  Copernicus.  He  was  very- 
credulous  with  regard  to  judicial  aftrology  and  pre- 
fages.  If  he  met  an  old  woman  when  he  went  out  of 
doors,  or  a  hare  upon  the  road  in  a  journey,  he  ufed 
to  turn  back  immediately,  being  perfuaded  that  it  was 
a  bad  omen.  When  he  lived  at  Uraniaburg,  he  had 
at  his  houfe  a  madman,  whom  he  placed  at  his  feet  at 
table,  and  fed  himfelf.  As  he  imagined  that  every¬ 
thing  fpoken  by  mad  perfons  prefaged  fomething,  he 
carefully  obferved  all  that  this  man  faid  ;  and  becaufe 
it  fometimes  proved  true,  he  imagined  it  might  always 
be  depended  on.  A  mere  trifle  put  him  in  a  paflion  3 
and  againft  perfons  of  the  firft  rank,  with  whom  it  was 
his  duty  to  keep  on  good  terms,  he  openly  difeovered 
his  refentment.  He  was  very  apt  to  rally  others,  but 
highly  provoked  if  the  fame  liberty  was  taken  with 
himfelf.  His  principal  works  are,  I.  Prcgymnafmata 
cjlronomice.  2.  De  munii  cetherei  recentioribus  pheeno- 
tnenls.  3.  Epijiolarnm  ajlr  anomic  arum  liber. 

BRAHMA.  See  Brama. 

BRAIDALBIN,  a  diftrift  of  Perthftiire  in  Scot¬ 
land,  ftretching  32  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  13 
where  broadeft  from  fouth  to  north.  It  is  a  mountainous 
country,  lying  among  the  Grampian  hills,  fuppofed  to, 
be  the  country  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  A/ba- 
nii ;  whence  the  Highlanders  to  this  day  call  them- 
felves  Albinich .  It  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Locha- 
ber,  Lorn,  and  Knapdale  5  on  the  north  and  eaft,  by 
part  of  Lochaber  and  part  of  Athol  3  and  on  the  fouth 
by  Strathern  and  Monteith.  It  produces  plenty  of 
game  and  black  cattle ;  is  inhabited  by  Highlanders 
laid  to  be  the  moft  ferocious  in  all  Scotland  5  and  gives 
the  title  of  earl  to  a  branch  of  the  Campbell  family, 
which  is  poffeffed  of  a  noble  and  magnificent  feat  in 
this  divifion.  Much  flax  is  cultivated  here.  Some 
years  ago,  when  premiums  were  given  for  the  greateff 
crops,  from  70  to  1 20  hogfheads  of  linfeed  were  an¬ 
nually  Town,  each  peck  yielding  two  ftones  of  dreffed 
flax  ;  and  when  the  yarn  fold  higheft,  2000I.  worth 
has  been  fold  out  of  the  country.  Oats  and  potatoes 
are  the  other  crops.  Oats  yield  from  four  to  fix  fold 
at  the  moft,  oftener  lefs  3  bear  from  eight  to  ten,  at 
an  average  fix.  The  corn  raifed  feldom  fuffices  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  fo  they  are  often  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  importation.  From  their  potatoes 
fome  have  diftilled  a  very  (Long  fpirit,  which  has  been 
found  cheaper  than  what  is  diftilled  from  any  grain. 

Starch  is  alfo  made  from  them  ;  and,  in  fome  places, 
bread.  Corcur,  or  the  lichen  omphaloides ,  is  an  arri¬ 
ve  of  com  pierce  5  great  quantities  have  been  fer^ped 
from  the  rocks,  and  -exported  for  the  ufe  of  tjie  dyers, 
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Braidalbin  at  the  price  of  is.  or  i6d.  per  ftone.  A  good  many 
flieep  are  reared  here,  and  much  wool  is  fent  out  of 
country.  There  are  few  horfes  raifed  in  this  coun¬ 
try  :  fuch  as  feed  on  the  tops  of  the  higher  hills  are 
often  affli&ed  with  a  diftemper  that  commonly  proves 
fatal,  if  a  remedy  is  not  applied  within  24  hours.  It 
attacks  them  in  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft,  ufual- 
ly  after  a  fall  of  rain,  or  before  the  dew  rifes  in  the 
morning.  An  univerfal  fuelling  fpreads  over  the  bo¬ 
dy  5  the  remedy  is  exercife,  chafing,  or  any  other  me¬ 
thod  that  promotes  urine  and  perfpiration.  The  com¬ 
mon  people  attribute  this  evil  to  a  certain  animal  that 
fcatters  its  poifon  over  the  grafs  ;  but  more  probably 
it  arifes  from  fome  noxious  vegetable,  hitherto  unob- 
ierved.  Before  the  year  1745,  Lord  Braidalbin  was 
obliged  to  keep  a  conftant  guard  for  the  prote&ion  of 
his  vaflfals  cattle,  or  to  retain  fpies  among  the  thievifh 
clans  ;  having  too  much  fpirit  to  fubmit  to  pay  an  in¬ 
famous  tax,  called  black  maii ,  to  the  plundering  chief- 
tans,  as  the  price  of  their  fafety. 

BRAIL,  or  Brails,  in  a  (hip,  are  fmall  ropes 
made  ufe  of  to  furl  the  fails  acrofs :  they  belong  only 
to  the  two  courfes  and  the  mizen  fail  ;  they  are  reeved 
through  the  blocks,  feized  on  each  fide  the  ties,  and 
come  down  before  the  fail,  being  at  the  very  fkirt 
thereof  fattened  to  the  cringles  ;  their  ufe  is,  when  the 
fail  is  furled  acrofs,  to  hale  up  its  bunt,  that  it  may 
the  more  eafily  be  taken  up  or  let  fall.  Hale  up  the 
brails,  or  brail  up  the  fail  ;  that  is,  Hale  up  the  fail, 
in  order  to  be  furled  or  bound  clofe  to  the  yard. 

BRAILOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  province  of 
Podolia,  feated  on  the  river  Bog,  in  E.  Long.  29.  o. 
N .  Lat.  43.  50. 

BRAIN,  in  Anatomy,  is  that  large,  foft,  whitifh 
mafs,  enclofed  in  the  cranium  or  lkull  ;  wherein  all  the 
organs  of  fenfe  terminate,  and  the  foul  is  fuppofed 
principally  to  refide.  See  Anatomy  Index . 

BRAIN  Ie  Comte,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Nether¬ 
lands,  in  the  province  of  Hainault.  £.  Long.  4.  11. 
N.  Lat.  50.  35. 

BRAINTREE,  a  large  town  of  Ettex  in  England, 
fituated  in  E.  Long.  o.  30.  N.  Lat.  51.  50. 

BRAKE,  denotes  female  fern,  or  the  place  where 
it  grows. — Alfo  a  iharp  bit  or  fnaffle  for  horfes  ;  and 
a  baker’s  kneading-trough. — Alfo  an  inttrument  with 
teeth  to  bruife  flax  or  hemp.  See  FLAX-DreJJing . 

BRAKEL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Wettphalia,  and  in  the  bifliopric  of  Paderborn,  feated 
on  the  rivulet  Brught,  in  E.  Long.  9.  8.  N.  Lat.  5 1. 
46. 

BRAMA,  or  Bruma,  a  pagan  deity  of  the  Eaft 
Indies.  He  is  the  firtt  perfon  of  a  kind  of  trinity  in 
their  theology  ;  is  the  great  progenitor  of  mankind  ; 
and  has  created  as  many  worlds  as  there  are.  confider- 
able  parts  in  his  body.  See  the  articles  Brachmans, 
Br amins,  and  Indostan. 

Brama,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  cyprinus.  See  Cyprinus. 

BRAMANT,  a  town  of  Savoy  in  the  valley  of 
Maurich,  feated  oil  the  river  Arck,  in  E.  Long.  4.  15. 
N.  Lat.  45.  o. 

BR  AMBER,  a  town  of  Suttex  in  England,  for¬ 
merly  of  fome  account,  but  ha*  neither  market  nor 
fair  ;  however,  it  fends  two  members  to  parliament 
W>  Long.  0.  15.  N.  Lat.  50.  50^ 
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BRAMBLE,  in  Botany ,  the  Englifli  name  of  the  nrnr*M 
Rubus.  See  Botany  Index,  e 

BRAMBLE-Net,  otherwife  called  hallier ,  is  a  net  to  Bramhall. 

catch  birds  in  of  feveral  fizes  :  the  great  meflies  mutt  ‘ - V— ' 

be  four  inches  fquare  ;  thofe  of  the  leafi  fize  are  three 
inches  fquare  ;  and  thofe  of  the  biggeft,  five.  In  the 
depth  they  fhould  not  be  above  three  or  four  inches  ; 
but  as  for  the  length,  they  may  be  enlarged  at  plea- 
fure  ;  the  fhorteft  being  18  feet  long. 

Bramble,  or  Brambling ,  in  Ornithology,  the  trivial 
name  of  a  fpecies  of  Fringjlla. 

BRAMER,  Leonard,  hittory-painter,  was  born 
at  Delft  in  1596  ;  but  learned  the  art  of  painting  in 
the  fchool  of  Rembrandt,  and  imitated  the  manner  of 
his  matter  in  fmall.  In  the  18th  year  of  his  age  he 
went  to  Rome  for  his  improvement  ;  but  although  he 
continued  in  Italy  for  fome  years,  and  acquired  fome- 
what  in  his  ttyle  rather  more  graceful  than  Rembrandt, 
yet  he  could  never  diveft  himfelf  of  the  Flemifli  gout.p^ 

He  had  a  fine  tatte  of  defign  ;  his  expreflion  is  gen e-r^j 
tally  good,  and  in  fome  of  his  compofitions  truly  no¬ 
ble.  Jdis  pencil  is  delicate,  and  his  colouring  very 
peculiar  in  the  tints,  being  alfo  remarkably  thin  in 
many  parts,  fo  as  barely  to  cover  the  pannel  ;  yet,  by 
great  /kill  in  the  management  of  the  chiaro-fcuro,  his 
colouring  is  bright,  bold,  and  full  of  luttre  •,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  vafes,  which  he  was  fond  of  introducing 
in  every  fubjeft  that  could  admit  them,  as  he  knew 
how  to  give  them  a  rich  and  fine  relievo.  He  had  ac- 
cuttomed  himfelf  to  paint  with  a  very  thin  body  of  co¬ 
lour,  efpecially  in  the  browns  and  fhadowy  parts,  in 
order  to  give  his  pi&ures  a  greater  tranfparence.  At 
Venice,  Naples,  Florence,  Mantua,  and  other  cities 
of  Italy,  as  well  as  at  Rome,  he  left  many  proofs  of 
his  extraordinary  merit,  which  rendered  his  name  de- 
fervedly  famous  ;  and  his  works  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with  out  of  Italy,  where  lie  painted  mofl  ;  but  when¬ 
ever  they  are  to  be  purebafed  they  are  bought  at  con- 
fiderable  prices,  if  they  are  entire  and  undamaged. 

One  of  the  moft  capital  pi&ures  of  Bramer  is  the  Rai- 
Jing  of  La%arus ,  in  which  there  is  a  charming  oppofi- 
tion  of  light  and  fhadow  ;  and  another  is  the  Denial 
of  Si  Peter :  They  are  both  painted  in  his  bett  man¬ 
ner  5  they  are  bright,  tranfparent,  and  finely  penciled, 
and  are  ttill  preferved  at  Rome.  Likewife  at  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  Ryfwick,  there  are  feveral  valuable  paintings 
by  this  matter;  in  which  the  invention  and  execution 
are  highly  commendable.  But  none  of  his  works  can 
be  more  admired  than  a  fmall  pidlure  on  copper  repre- 
fenting  the  fiory  of  Pyramus  and  Thifbe. 

BRAMHALL,  Dr  John,  archbifhop  of  Armagh, 
vTas  born  of  an  ancient  family  at  Pontefraft  in  York- 
fhire,  about  the  year  1593.  He  was  invited  over  to 
Ireland  by  the  lord  deputy  Wentworth  ;  and  foon  af¬ 
ter  obtained  the  arch-deaconry  of  Meath,  the  bett  in 
that  kingdom.  In  1634,  he  was  made  bifliop  of  Lon¬ 
donderry,  which  fee  he  improved  very  much  ;  but  the 
greateft  fervice  he^did  to  the  church  of  Ireland,  was 
by  getting,  with  the  deputy’s  aflifiance,  feveral  a<Rs 
patted  for  abolifliing  fee-farm9,  recovering  impropria¬ 
tions,  &c.  by  which,  and  by  other  means,  he  regain¬ 
ed  to  the  church  in  the  fpace  of  four  years  30,000!.  or 
40,000k  a-year.  In  the  convocation  he  prevailed  up^ 
on  the  church  of  Ireland  to  unite  in  the  fame  faith 
with  the  church  of  England,  by  adopting  the  39  arti¬ 
cles 
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Bramhall,  cles  of  that  church  ;  and  would  willingly  have  intro- 
Bramins.  duced  the  Englilh  canons,  but  could  only  prevail  on 

u — v -  their  accepting  fuch  as  they  deemed  proper.  Articles 

of  treafon  were  exhibited  againft  him  in  the  Irifh  par¬ 
liament  ;  and  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge  in  1644,  the 
Englifh  parliament  made  it  a  preliminary  article,  that 
Biftiop  Bramhall,  with  Archbifliop  Laud,  and  others, 
fliould  be  excepted  from  the  general  pardon.  He  went 
abroad  ;  but  on  the  reftoration  was  appointed  archbi- 
fhop  of  Armagh,  primate  and  metropolitan  of  all  Ire¬ 
land,  and  was  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords.  He 
died  in  1663  ;  and  was  the  author  of  feveral  works, 
which  are  colle&ed  in  one  voL  folio. 

BRAMINS,  the  name  of  the  priefts  among  the 
idolatrous  Indians  ;  the  fucceffors  of  the  ancient  Brach- 
mans.  See  the  article  Brachmans. 

Their  name  is  formed  from  Brama ,  their  particular 
deity.  They  are  found  in  Siam,  Malabar,  China,  Co¬ 
romandel,  and  moft  other  eaftern  nations  anywife  ci- 
*S eel*-  vilized  ;  but  their  chief  feat  is  in  Indoftan  *,  or  the 
dojlan.  Mogul’s  country.  They  have  a  language  peculiar  to 
themfelves,  which  they  call  Shanfcrit ;  in  which  they 
have  feveral  ancient  books,  written,  as  is  alleged,  by 
their  great  prophet  Brahma  ;  as  the  Shajlram ,  which 
is  their  bible  ;  and  Porcine ,  a  hiftory  which  they  efteem 
facred,  and  pretend  to  have  been  dilated  by  God  him- 
felf. 

There  are  feveral  orders  of  Bramins.  Thofe  who 
mix  in  fociety  are  for  the  moft  part  very  corrupt  in 
their  morals  :  they  believe  that  the  water  of  the  Gan¬ 
ges  will  wall]  away  all  their  crimes  ;  and,  as  they  are 
not  fubjeft  to  any  civil  jurifdidlion,  live  without  either 
reftraint  or  virtue,  excepting  that  character  of  com¬ 
panion  and  charity  which  is  fo  commonly  found  in  the 
mild  climate  of  India.  The  others,  who  live  abftradl- 
ed  from  the  world,  are  either  weak-minded  men  or  en- 
thufiafts  ;  and  abandon  themfelves  to  lazinefs,  fuperfti- 
tion,  and  the  dreams  of  metaphyfics.  We  find  in  their 
difputes  the  very  fame  ideas  that  occur  in  the  writings 
of  our  moft  celebrated  metaphyftcians  ;  fuch  as,  fub- 
ftance,  accident,  priority,  pofteriority,  immutability,  in. 
divifibility,  &c. 

Their  religion,  which  was  anciently  of  the  allegori¬ 
cal  and  moral  kind,  hath  degenerated  into  a  heap  of 
extravagant  and  obfeene  fuperftitions,  owing  to  their 
having  realized  thofe  fi&ions  which  were  intended  mere¬ 
ly  as  fo  many  fymbols  and  emblems.  Were  it  poflible 
to  obtain  a  light  of  their  facred  books,  the  only  re¬ 
mains  there  are  of  the  Indian  antiquities,  we  might  in 
fome  meafure  be  enabled  to  remove  the  veil  that  enve¬ 
lopes  thofe  numerous  myfteries  ;  but  the  following 
ftory  will  fhow  how  little  reafon  there  is  to  hope  that 
we  fliall  ever  be  intrufted  with  fuch  a  communica¬ 
tion. 

ftaynal's  The  emperor  Mahmoud  Akbar  had  an  inclination 
°f^Je  t°  wake  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  all 
*  "*  the  religious  feds  throughout  his  extenlive  provinces. 
Having  difearded  the  fuperftitious  notions  with  which 
he  had  been  prepoffeffed  by  his  education  in  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  faith,  he  refolved  to  judge  for  himfelf.  It 
was  eafy  for  him  to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
thofe  fyftems  that  are  formed  upon  the  plan  of  making 
profelytes  ;  but  he  found  himfelf  difappointed  in  his 
defign  when  lie  came  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  who 


will  not  admit  any  perfon  whatever  to  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  their  myfteries.  Neither  the  authority.  nor 
promifes  of  Akbar  could  prevail  with  the  Bramins  to 
difclofe  the  tenets  of  their  religion  ;  he  was  therefore 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  artifice.  The  ftratagem 
he  made  ufe  of,  was  to  caufe  a  boy,  of  the  name  of 
Feizi,' to  be  committed  to  the  care  of  thefe  priefts,  as 
a  poor  orphan  of  the  facerdotal  line,  who  alone  could 
be  initiated  into  the  facred  rites  of  their  theology. 
Feizi,  having  received  the  proper  inftrudions  for  the 
part  he  was  to  ad,  was  conveyed  privately  to  Benares, 
the  feat  of  knowledge  in  Indoftan  ;  he  was  received 
into  the  houfe  of  a  learned  Bramin,  who  educated  him 
with  the  fame  care  as  if  lie  had  been  his  own  fon.  Af¬ 
ter  the  youth  had  fpent  ten  years  in  ftudy,  Akbar  was 
defirous  of  recalling  him  :  but  he  was  ftruck  with  the 
charms  of  the  daughter  of  his  preceptor.  The  women 
of  the  facerdotal  tribe  are  looked  upon  as  the  greateft 
beauties  in  Indoftan.  The  old  Bramin  laid  no  re¬ 
ftraint  upon  that  growing  paftion  of  the  two  lovers  : 
he  was  fond  of  Feizi,  who  had  gained  his  affedion  by 
his  addrefs  and  docility;  and  offered  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage.  The  young  man,  divided  between  love 
and  gratitude,  refolved  to  conceal  the  fraud  no  long¬ 
er  ;  and  falling  at  the  feet  of  the  Bramin,  difeovered 
the  impofture,  and  afked  pardon  for  his  offence.  The 
prieft,  without  reproaching  him  in  the  leaft,  feized  a 
poignard,  which  hung  at  his  girdle,  and  was  going  to 
plunge  it  in  his  breaft,  if  Feizi  had  not  prevented  him 
by  taking  hold  of  his  arm.  The  young  man  ufed 
every  means  to  pacify  him,  and  declared  himfelf  ready 
to  do  any  thing  to  expiate  his  treachery.  The  Bramin, 
burfting  into  tears,  promifed  to  pardon  him  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  fhould  (wear  never  to  tranflate  the  Becks 
or  facred  volumes,  or  difclofe  to  any  perfon  whatever 
the  fymbol  of  the  Bramin  creed.  Feizi  readily  pro¬ 
mifed  all  that  the  Bramin  required  :  how  far  he  kept 
his  word  is  not  known  ;  but  the  facred  books  of  the 
Indians  have  never  been  tranflated  by  him,  or  any  one 
elfe,  to  this  day.  As  the  Bramins  are  the  only  per- 
fons  who  underftand  the  language  of  the  facred  books, 
their  comments  on  the  text  are  the  fame  as  thofe  that 
have  ever  been  made  on  religious  books  ;  all  the  max¬ 
ims  which  fancy,  intereft,  paftion,  or  falfe  zeal  can 
fuggeft,  are  to  be  found  in  tbefe  volumes.  See  the 
articles  Shastar  and  Vedam. 

They  own  a  fupreme  God,  who  created  Brama,  and 
gave  him  a  power  to  create  tho^world.  They  have  alfo 
their  fubaltern  deities,  their  pagods  or  temples,  and 
idols,  whom  they  fan  to  defend  from  flies,  dancing  be¬ 
fore  them.  Theywalfo  hold  a  feaft  in  honour  of  the 
fun  confidered  as  the  fource  of  light  and  heat,  where¬ 
by  all  nature  is  fecundified. 

Their  pagods  or  temples  confift  of  three  parts.  The 
firft  is  a  vaulted  roof,  fupported  on  ftone  columns  :  it 
lies  open,  and  all  perfons,  without  diftin&ion,  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  enter  into  it.  It  is  adorned  with  fymbolical 
figures  made  of  wood,  as  elephants,  oxen,  and  horfes. 
The  fecond  part  is  open  in  the  day  time,  and  (hut  at 
night.  It  is  filled  with  grotefque  and  monftrous  fi¬ 
gures,  as  men  with  many  heads  and  arms.  The  third, 
which  is  a  kind  of  chancel,  is  kept  always  fhut,  with 
a  very  ftrong  gate.  In  this  is  placed  the  ftatue  of  the 
deity  to  whom  the  pagod  is  dedicated.  A  great  num- 
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Bramins  ber  of  lamps  burn  day  and  night  before  the  idol.  The 
li  Bramins,  before  they  go  into  the  paged,  pull  off  their 
^ran’  ,  {hoes,  and  leave  them  at  the  door. 

The  Bramins  of  Siam  and  Coromandel  maintain 
that  the  earth  will  be  deftroyed  by  fire  j  and  the  for¬ 
mer  after  t  that  another  will  arife  out  of  its  allies,  in 
■which  there  fhall  be  no  fea,  nor  any  change  of  fea- 
fons,  but  an  eternal  fpring ;  and  the  latter  maintain  a 
plurality  of  worlds,  which  are  alternately  deftroyed 
and  renewed. 

Robert  de  Nobili,  an  Italian  Jefuit,  and  one  of  the 
Indian  miflionaries,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  in  order  to  fecure  fuccefs  to  his  million,  affumed 
the  title  and  appearance  of  a  Bramin,  and  at  length 
perfuaded  the  credulous  people  that  he  was  in  reality 
a  member  of  that  venerable  order.  He  forged  a  deed 
in  the  ancient  Indian  charafters,  Ihowing  that  the  Bra¬ 
mins  of  Rome  were  elder  than  thofe  of  India,  and  that 
the  Jefuits  of  Rome  defeended  in  a  direft  line  from 
the  god  Brama.  He  farther  declared  on  oath,  that 
he  derived  his  origin  from  this  Indian  deity.  By  this 
impofture  he  profelyted  twelve- eminent  Bramins,  whofc 
influence  proved  very  favourable  to  his  million.  Af¬ 
ter  his  death,  the  Portuguefe  Jefuits  carried  on  the 
impoffure  with  very  conliderable  fuccefs.  Tliefe  mif- 
fions,  however,  were  fufpended  and  abandoned  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  papal  mandate,  iflued  out  in  the  year 
J744,  by  Benedidl  XIV.  who  declared  his  difapproba- 
tion  of  the  artifices  that  had  been  ufed  in  the  convcr- 
lion  of  the  Indians.  See  further  under  the  article  OB¬ 
SERVATORY. 

BRAMPOUR,  or  Brampore,  a  city  of  Afia,  in 
the  dominion  of  the  Great  Mogul,  and  capital  of  Can- 
dilh.  It  formerly  Rood  on  as  much  ground  as  Lon¬ 
don  ;  but  it  is  now  greatly  decayed,  and  chiefly  inhabit¬ 
ed  by  Banians.  The  ftreets  are  numerous  but  nar¬ 
row,  with  low  thatched  houfes  made  of  earth,  though 
a  few  are  covered  with  varniffied  tiles.  In  rainy  wea¬ 
ther  many  of  the  ftreets  are  overflowed.  In  the  mar¬ 
ket  place  is  the  ftatue  of  an  elephant  in  red  ftone,  as 
big  as  the  life.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  river  they 
have  built  a  new  town,  which  is  in  a  better  fituation. 
A  great  trade  is  carried  on  in  this  town,  and  through¬ 
out  all  the  province,  where  there  is  made  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  cotton-cloths,  as  cotton  is  in  greater  plen¬ 
ty  here  than  in  any  other  place  of  the  empire.  E. 
Long.  77.  25.  N.  Lat.  21.  10. 

BR  AMPTON,  a  town  of  Cumberland  in  England, 
feated  not  far  from  the  Pifts  wall,  and  on  the  river  Ir- 
tliin.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  but  at  prefent  is  very 
fmall.  W.  Long.  2.  40.  N.  Lat  54.  50. 

BRAN,  the  {kins  or  hulks  of  com,  efpecially  wheat, 
ground,  feparated  from  the  flour  by  a  fieve  or  boulter. 
It  contains,  befides,  a  portion  of  the  farinaceous  mat¬ 
ter  ;  this  is  lefs  glutinous  than  the  finer  flour,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  have  a  detergent  quality.  Infuftons  of 
bran  are  not  unfrequently  employed  in  this  intention 
externally,  and  fometimes  likewife  taken  inwardly. 

Among  the  ancients  bran  was  ufed  as  an  erotic,  to 
excite  love.  Bran  boiled  purges  feurf,  dandrefF,  and 
cleanfes  the  hands  in  lieu  of  foap.  The  dyers  reckon  it 
among  the  nut-coloured  drugs  •,  and  ufe  it  for  making 
what  they  call  th*j  four  waters ,  with  which  they  pre¬ 
pare  their  feveral  dyes.  B  an  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  medi¬ 
cine  fur  horfes.  See  Farriery  Index, 


BRANCH,  in  Botany,  an  arm  of  a  tree,  or  a  part  Branch 
which,  fprouting  out  from  the  trunk,  helps  to  form  the  ji 
head  or  crown  thereof.  Branches  do  not  fpring  out  Br^i»chio- 
of  the  mere  furfnee  of  the  trunk,  but  are  profoundly  , 
rooted  therein,  fo  as  not  only  to  penetrate  into  the  cor- 
tical,  but  alfo  the  woody  fubllancc,  and  even  the  pith. 

The  conftituent  parts  therefore  of  a  branch  are  the 
fame  as  of  the  trunk,  viz,  {kin,  bark,  wood,  and  pith. 

See  the  article  PLANTS. 

BRANCHES  of  a  Bridle ,  in  the  manege,  are  two 
pieces  of  iron  bended,  which,  in  the  interval  between 
the  one  and  the  other,  bear  the  bit-mouth,  the  croft- 
chains,  and  the  curb}  fo  that  on  one  end  they  anfwer 
to  the  head-flail,  and  on  the  other  to  the  reins,  in  order 
to  keep  the  horft’s  head  in  ftibjeftion.  With  regard  to 
their  form  and  ftrufture,  branches  are  either  ftraight,  in 
form  of  a  piftil,  for  young  horfes  to  form  their  mouth  ; 
or  after  the  conftable  of  France’s  falhion,  proper  for  a 
hoi  fe  that  carries  his  head  well.  Some  are  in  form  of 
a  gigot  or  leg,  which  will  prevent  horfes  from  carrying 
too  low  :  Some  are  in  form  of  a  bent  knee,  contrived 
for  horfes  that  arm  themfelves  againff  the  operation  of 
the  bit  }  and  others  after  the  French  falhion,  which  is 
hardly  above-one  third  of  an  inch  at  the  fevile  hole,  and 
kneed  i|-  inch  at  the  jnrret  or  ham. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  1.  That  the  farther  the  branch 
is  from  the  horfe’s  neck,  the  more  efFe£k  it  will  have. 

2.  That  lliort  branches,  cceteris  paribus ,  are  ruder,  and 
their  effects  more  fudden,  than  thofe  of  longer.  3.  That 
the  branch  is  to  be  proportioned  to  the  length  of  a 
horfe’s  neck  5  and  one  may  fooner  err  in  chooling  one 
too  ffiort  than  too  long. 

BRANCHES  of  Ogives,  in  Architecture,  are  the  arches 
of  Gothic  vaults.  Thefe  arches,  traverfing  from  one 
angle  to  another  diagonal-wife,  form  a  crofs  between 
the  other  arches,  which  make  the  {ides  of  the  fquare* 
of  which  the  arches  are  diagonal. 

B RANCH-Stand,  with  falconers,  a  term  ufed  to  figni* 
fy  the  making  a  haivk  leap  from  tree  to  tree,  till  the 
dog  fprings  the  game. 

BRANCHER,  among  fportfmen,  a  young  hawk, 
newly  taken  out  of  the  neft,  that  can  hop  from  bough 
to  bough. 

BRANCHIAE,  or  Gills,  in  the  anatomy  of  filhes, .. 
the  parts  correfponding  to  the  lungs  of  land-animals* 

All  fillies,  except  the  cetaceous  ones,  and  the  pteromy* 
zura,  which  have  lungs,  are  furnillied  with  thefe  organs 
of  refpiration.  See  ANATOMY  Index. 

BRANCHIDAE,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  priefts  of 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  which  was  at  Didymus  in  Ionia, 
a  province  of  Lefler  Afia,  towards  the  Algean  fea,  up¬ 
on  the  frontier  of  Caria.  They  opened  to  Xerxes  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  the  riches  whereof  he  took  away. 

After  which,  thinking  it  unlafe  to  Ray  in  Greece, 
they  fled  to  Sogdiana,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Cafpian 
fea,  upon  the  frontiers  of  Perfia,  where  they  built  a 
city  called  by  their  own  name  :  but  they  did  not  ef- 
cape  the  punifliment  of  their  crime  ;  for  Alexander  the 
Great  having  conquered  Darius  king  of  Perfia,  and 
being  informed  of  their  treachery,  put  them  all  to  the 
fword,  and  razed  their  city,  thus  punching  the  impiety 
of  the  fathers  in  their  poflerity. 

BRANCHIOSTEGI,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  term  ufed 
to  exprefs  one  of  the  general  elafics  of  fifties  ;  the  cha>- 
rafters  of  which  are.  that  the  rays  of  the  fins  are  of  a 
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jgranchio-  bony  fubftance,  but  thefe  fifh  have  no  bones  or  oflicula 
ftegi  at  the  branchiae,  as  the  malacopterygious  and  acan* 
11  thopterygious  fillies  all  have. 

Branden-  j^R  ANCHON,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
burg'  in  the  province  of  Namur,  feated  on  the  river  Me- 
haigne.  E.  Long.  4.  40.  N.  Lat.  50.  32. 

BRAND  Sunday,  Dimanche  des  Brandons ,  in 
French  ectlefiaftical  writers,  denotes  the  firft  Sunday 
in  Lent,  which  is  thus  called  on  account  of  an  ancient 
practice  in  the  Lyonnois,  where  the  peafants,  in  the 
night  of  this  day,  walked  about  their  orchards,  gar¬ 
dens,  &c.  with  torches  lighted,  or  fire-brands  in  their 
hands  ;  in  which  plight  they  vifited  every  tree,  and  ad¬ 
drefling  themfelves  to  them  one  after  another,  threat¬ 
ened,  that  if  they  did  not  bear  fruit  well  the  enfuing 
feafon,  they  fhould  be  cut  down  to  the  ground  and 
burnt!  This  is  evidently  a  relick  of  Paganifm  ;  the 
like  of  which  was  pra&ifed  by  the  ancient  idolaters  in 
the  month  of  February  5  hence  called  Februaries,  a  fe- 
bruando . 

BRANDEIS,  a  tovvn  of  Bohemia,  feated  on  the 
river  Elbe.  E.  Long.  14.  25.  N.  Lat.  50.  15. 

BRANDENBURG,  Marquifate  of,  a  large  coun¬ 
try  of  Germany,  having  Mecklenburg  and  Pomera¬ 
nia  on  the  north  ;  Poland,  on  the  eaft  ;  Silefia,  with 
the  Lufatias,  the  ele&orate  of  Saxony,  Anhalt,  and 
duchy  of  Magdeburg,  on  the  fouth  ,  and  part  of  the 
fame  duchy,  and  that  of  Lunenburg,  on  the  weft.  Its 
greateft  length  is  near  200  miles,  and  its  greatefl: 
breadth  near  100.  Its  northern  fituation  makes  it  very 
cold  for  feven  or  eight  months  in  winter.  The  foil 
in  general  is  far  from  being  fruitful,  a  great  part  of  it 
confifting  of  fand  :  yet  there  are  feveral  fruitful  fpots 
in  it  $  and  the  whole,  under  the  laft  and  prefent  reign, 
has  been  greatly  improved,  and  much  better  peopled. 
In  fome  parts  there  is  great  plenty  of  potatoes  and  tur¬ 
nips  *,  in  others  of  buck-wheat,  millet,  and  flax  ;  in 
others  of  tobacco,  woad,  and  other  herbs  for  dyeing. 
All  forts  of  colour-earth,  together  with  alum,  falt- 
petre,  amber,  iron,  ftone,  and  medicinal  fprings,  are 
found  in  it.  Abundance  of  cattle,  efpecially  flieep,  are 
bred  here  3  and  the  woods  not  only  fupply  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  with  fuel,  but  with  timber,  charcoal,  tar,  and 
wood-allies,  both  for  domeftic  ufes  and  for  exportation. 
The  culture  of  filk  is  alfo  carried  on  in  this  country 
with  great  fuccefs.  The  principal  rivers  by  which  it 
is  watered  are  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  the  Prignitz,  the 
Havel,  the  Warte,  and  the  Spree.  Some  of  the  ri¬ 
vers  and  lakes  abound  in  fifh,  and  are  united  by  canals 
for  the  benefit  of  navigation.  They  reckon  in  the 
whole  Mark  1 20  towns,  above  2500  villages,  and 
about  800,000  inhabitants.  The  dates  here  confifi:  of 
the  nobility  and  towns,  whofe  alfembly-houfe  is  in  the 
Spandau-ftreet  at  Berlin,  and  wlio  ftill  enjoy  fome 
fmall  remains  of  their  ancient  privileges.  The  here¬ 
ditary  officers  of  the  marquifate  are  a  marlhal,  chamber- 
lain,  cup-bearer,  purveyor,  fewer,  treafurer,  and  ran¬ 
ger.  The  king  of  Pruflia,  who  is  alfo  ele&or  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  with  his  whole  court,  are  Calvinifts;  but 
the  religion  of  moft  of  the  inhabitants  is  Lutheranifm. 
The  churches  of  both  perfuafions  are  well  endowed, 
and  the  laity  jointly  employed  by  the  government. 
The  Roman  Catholics  are  alfo  tolerated  here.  In 
fhort,  every  inhabitant  enjoys  full  liberty  of  conference. 
A  great  variety  of- manufactures,  moft  of*  which  were 
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introduced  by  the  French  refugees,  are  carried  cn  in 
the  marquifate,  efpecially  at  Berlin  and  Potfdam  5 
where  are  alfo  excellent  painters,  ftatuaries,  and  en¬ 
gravers.  By  means  of  thefe  manufactures,  fabrics, 
and  arts,  not  only  large  fums  are  kept  in  the  country, 
but  alfo  imported  from  other  parts,  to  which  confider- 
able  quantities  of  the  manufactures  and  natural  pro¬ 
ductions  are  exported.  For  the  education  of  youth 
and  the  advancement  of  learning,  befides  Latin  fchools 
in  feveral  places,  and  gymnafra,  there  is  an  univerfity 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  an  academy  of  Terences 
at  Berlin. 

The  Brandenburg  family  is  of  great  antiquity.  Some 
hiftorians  fay  it  was  founded  by  the  Sclavonians,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  Branber ,  which  fignifies  the 
“  Guards  of  the  Forefts  and  the  Germans  called  it 
Branburgh.  Henry  I.  furnamed  the  Fowler,  fortified 
this  place  in  the  year  923,  to  ferve  as  a  rampart 
gainft  the  Huns,  a  warlike  nation,  who  were  extreme¬ 
ly  troublefome  by  their  frequent  incurfions.  He  be¬ 
llowed  the  government  of  Sifro,  count  of  Ringelheim, 
with  the  title  of  Margrave  or  Marquis,  which  fignifies- 
Prote61or  of  the  Marches  or  Frontiers,  in  923.  It 
defeended  to  Gerod,  margrave  of  Lufatia  \  and  in 
fuccelfion  of  time  pafled  into  the  families  of  Staden, 
Afcania,  Bellenftadt,  and  that  of  Bavaria,  till  the  em¬ 
peror  Sigifmund,  with  the  confent  of  the  ftates  of  the 
empire,  in  1416,  gave  perpetual  inveftiture  to  Frede¬ 
rick  VI.  of  Nuremberg  \  who  alfo  the  following  year 
received  from  the  emperor,  at  the  diet  of  Conftance, 
the  inveftiture  of  the  county  of  Brandenburg  as  Frede¬ 
rick  I.  }  having  had  previoufly  conferred  upon  him  the 
dignity  of  ele&or  and  arch-chamberlain  of  the  Holy- 
Roman  empire. 

Brandenburg  remained  long  in  fubjedlion  to  Poland*, 
and  the  inveftiture  of  Pruflia  wTas  granted  by  the  Po- 
lilh  kings  to  each  fucceeding  margrave.  Frederick- 
William,  having  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  king  of 
Poland  was  acknowledged  to  be  fovereign  of  Ducal 
Pruflia  by  an  aflembly  of  the  ftates  at  Koniglberg 
A.  D.  1663.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  the  emperor 
confirmed  this  title ;  and  Frederick,  the  fon  of  Frede- 
rick-William,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Pruflia,  Janua- 
ary  18.  17^1.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  who  per¬ 
formed  the  greatefl:  fervices  to  his  country,  and  pre¬ 
pared  the  materials  of  the  future  grandeur  of  the  late 
fovereign,  Frederick  III.  who  began  his  reign  on.  the 
31ft  of  May  1740,  at  the  age  of  28.  See  Prussia. 

Among  the  ele&ors  he  pofielfes  the  feventh  place. 
As  arch-chamberlain,  he  carries  the  feeptre  before  the 
emperor  at  his  coronation,  and  brings  him  ivater  in  a 
filver  bafon  to  wafti  with.  In  the  college  of  princes 
of  the  empire  lie  has  five  voices.  His  affeflment,  as 
eleffor,  is  60  horfe  and  277  foot,  or  1828  florins  in 
lieu  of  them.  To  the  chamber  of  Wetzlar,  his  quota 
is  81 1  rix-dollars  58  kruitzers,  each  terra.  As  to  the 
orders  of  the  knights  of  the  Black  Eagle,  and  of  Merit, 
it  is  fufficient  here  to  obferve,  .that  the  former  was  in- 
flituted  by  Frederick  I.  at  his  coronation,  and  the  other 
by  the  prefent  king.  For  the  government  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and -the  adminiflration  of  juftice,  there  are  feveral 
fupreme  colleges  and  tribunals \  particularly  for  the  de¬ 
partments  of  war,  foreign  affairs,  and  the  finances,  there 
are  diftindt  boards.  Here  is  a  fupreme  ecclefiaftical 
council  and  confiftory  for  the  Lutherans )  a  fupreme 
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Brand en-  dire&ory  of  the  Calvinift  church  ;  A  fupreme  medicinal 
bu[g»  college  ;  a  fupreme  mine-office  ;  a  college  or  board  of 

.  ran^eum-  trade,  &:c.  Thofe  of  the  French  natien,  fettled  in  this 
country,  are  allowed  particular  courts  of  their  own. 
The  amount  of  the  yearly  revenues  of  the  Mark,  arL 
ling  from  the  domains,  protection  money  paid  by  the 
Jews,  tolls,  land-tax,  mines,  forefts,  duties  on  ftamp- 
paper,  fait,  and  variety  of  other  impofts  and  excifes,  is 
computed  at  about  2,500,000  crowns  ;  but  the  mcney 
is  faid  to  be  much  inferior  in  goodnefs  to  that  of  Saxony 
and  the  dominions  of  Hanover.  During  the  late  con¬ 
tinental  war  it  was  extremely  debafed.  Some  eftimate 
the  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  royal  and 
-electoral  dominions  at  5,000,000,  and  the  revenues  at 
about  2,000,000  fterling.  Upwards  of  100,000  men 
are  kept  on  foot  in  time  of  peace,  which  are  faid  to 
coft  more  than  half  of  the  royal  revenue.  Thefe  troops 
are  under  ftrict  difcipline,  very  expert  at  their  exercife, 
always  in  readinefs  to  march,  and  always  complete. 
Each  regiment  has  a  particular  canton  or  diflridt  al¬ 
lotted  it  for  its  quarters  and  railing  recruits.  The 
infantry  are  clothed  in  blue,  and  the  horfe  and  dra¬ 
goons  in  white  ;  and  both  are  required  to  hear  fer- 
mon  twice  a-day  when  in  quarters  or  garrifons.  In 
time  of  peace  they  are  allowed  for  feveral  months  in 
the  year,  to  hire  themfelves  out,  or  to  follow  their 
bufinefs  either  as  burghers  or  peafants,  in  the  canton 
where  they  are  quartered  ;  but  they  are  not  allowed  to 
marry.  A  confiderable  part  of  thefe  troops  are  ftation- 
ed  in  the  Mark,  particularly  at  Berlin  and  Potfdam, 
The  corps  of  huffars  alone  amounts  to  about  10, coo 
men.  The  Mark  of  Brandenburg  is  divided,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  into  the  electoral  and  new  Marks.  The  former  is 
again  fubdivided  into  the  old  Mark,  the  Pregnitz,  the 
middle  Mark,  and  the  Ucker  Mark.  The  old  Mark, 
which  lies  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Elbe,  between  that 
river  and  Lunenburg,  is  about  50  miles  in  length,  and 
30  in  breadth. 

Brandenburg,  a  city  of  Germany,  and  capital  of 
the  marquifate  of  that  name,  fituated  on  the  river  Ha¬ 
vel,  in  E.  Long.  13.  o.  N.  Lat.  52.  25.  It  is  divided 
into  the  old  and  new  town,  and  was  anciently  the  fee 
of  a  biftiop.  The  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood, 
called  Marienberg ,  is  planted  with  vines.  Here  is  a 
fmall  colony  of  French  Calvinifts,  with  a  manufacture 
of  cloth,  fuftian,  and  canvas  ;  and  a  pretty  good  trade 
is  carried  on  by  the  Havel.  The  fort  here  looks  like  a 
fuburb,  and  contains  a  riding  fchool,  with  the  cathedral 
church.  The  greateft  part  alfo  of  the  members  of  the 
chapter,  which  ftill  fub lifts,  and  is  compofed  of  a  Lu¬ 
theran  provoft,  dean,  fenior,  fubfenior,  and  three  other 
canons,  refide  in  it.  They  are  diftinguifhed  by  a  crofs 
of  gold  enamelled  with  violet,  terminating  in  eight 
points  ;  and  have  a  confiderable  eftate.  Near  the  town 
is  a  large  lake.  ' 

BRANDEUM,  in  eccleliaftical  writers,  a  linen 
cloth  or  veil  put  over  the  tombs  of  the  apoftles  St  Pe¬ 
ter  and  St  Paul,  and  left  there  for  fome  time  ;  by 
which  it  is  fuppofed  to  acquire  a  degree  of  fanctity,  fo 
as  to  be  worfhipped  as  a  relic  ;  and  for  that  purpofe 
frequently  fent  by  the  pope  as  a  prefent  to  fome  prince. 
In  this  fenfe,  Brandeum  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what 
was  otherwife  called  Janttuarium,  fudarium ,  orariurn , 
and  velum.  The  ufe  of  brandea  was  introduced  as  a 
means  of  diffufing  and  propagating  the  virtues  and  in- 
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fluences  of  relics,  without  moving,  or  any  way  impair- Brat 
ing,  the  fubflance  of  them  ;  the  tranflation  of  relics  in  (j  ^ 
early  days  being  forbidden.  Branlka, 

BRANDING,  in  the  face  or  hand,  denotes  a  pu- 
n’ftiment  inflicted  by  law  on  various  offences,  by  burn¬ 
ing  with  a  hot  iron,  after  the  offender  hath  been  once 
admitted  to  benefit  of  clergy. 

BRANDON,  a  town  of  Suffolk  in  England,  feated 
on  the  little  river  Oufe,  over  which  it  has  a  bridge,  and 
a  ferry  at  a  mile’s  diftance  :  whence  it  is  divided  into 
Brandon,  and  Brandon  ferry  ;  which  laft  has  the  moft 
bufinefs,  becaufe  commodities  are  brought  thither  from 
the  ifle  of  Ely.  This  place  gives  the  Britifii  title  of 
duke  to  the  family  of  Hamilton  in  Scotland.  E.  Long, 
o.  55.  N.  Lat.  52.  30. 

BRANDRITH,  denotes  a  trevet  or  other  iron 
ftand,  whereon  to  fet  a  veiTel  over  the  fire. 

Brandrith,  among  builders,  denotes  a  fence  or  rail 
about  the  mouth  of  a  well. 

BRANDT,  Gerard,  a  learned  divine  of  there- 
formed  religion,  was  born  at  Amfterdam  in  1626,  and 
was  fucceftively  minifter  in  feveral  places  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands.  He  wrote  fome  works  which  are  efteemed, 
particularly  the  hiftory  of  the  reformation  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  4  vols  4to  ;  and  The  Life  of  Admiral  Ruy- 
ter  ;  both  writen  in  the  Flemifh  tongue.  He  died  at 
Rotterdam  in  1685. 

BRANDY,  a  fpirituous  and  inflammable  liquor, 
extracted  from  wine  and  other  liquors  by  diftillation. 

See  Distillation. 

Wine-brandy,  made  in  France,  is  efteemed  the  beft 
in  Europe.  They  make  it  wherever  they  make  wine, 
and  for  that  purpofe  ufe  wine  that  is  pricked  rather  than 
good  wine.  The  chief  brandies  for  foreign  trade,  and 
thofe  accounted  beft,  are  the  brandies  of  Bourdeaux, 
Rochelle,  Cogniac,  Charenton,  the  ifle  of  Rhe,  Or¬ 
leans,  the  county  of  Blafois,  Poictou,  Touraine,  Anjou, 

Nantz,  Burgundy,  and  Champaign. 

BRANK,  an  inft«ument  ufed  in  fome  parts  of 
Scotland,  and  in  Stafford  (hi  re,  for  correcting  fcolding 
women.  It  is  a  fort  of  head-piece,  which  opens  and 
enclofes  the  head  of  the  impatient,  while  an  iron,  (harp 
as  a  chiffel,  enters  the  mouth,  and  fubdues  the  more 
dreadful  weapon  within.  Thus  harneffed,  the  offender 
is  led  in  triumph  through  the  ftreets.  Dr  Plott,  in  his 
Hiftory  of  St  afford  (hi  re,  has  favoured  the  world  with  a 
minute  defeription  and  figure  of  the  inftrument  *,  which 
is  there  called  a  fcolding  bridle  ;  and  tells  us,  he  looks tab' 
upon  it  “  as  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  ducking-ftool, 
which  not  only  endangers  the  health  of  the  party,  but 
alfo  gives  the  tongue  liberty  betwixt  every  dip  ;  to  nei¬ 
ther  of  which  this  is  at  all  liable.” 

BR  ANLIN,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  fpecies  of  falmon,  with 
feveral  tranfverfe  black  ftreaks,.  refembling  the  impref- 
fion  of  fo  many  fingers. 

ERANNODUNUM  (Notitice),  with  a  garrifon 
of  the  Equites  Dalmatice,  a  town  of  Britain,  on  the 
Sinus  Metaris  :  now  Brancefter,  in  Norfolk,  on  the 
Walhes. 

BRANOGENIUM,  or  Branonium,  a  town  of 
the  Coritani,  a  people  in  the  heart  of  Britain  :  from 
the  diftances  of  the  Itinerary,  Camden  fuppofes  it  to 
be  Woreefter. 

BRANSK A,  a  town  of  Tranfilvania,  fituated  on  the 
river  Marifii.  E.  Long.  23.  15.  N.  Lat.  46.  o. 

BRASIDA, 
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BRASIDA,  an  anniverfary  folemnity  at  Sparta,  in 
memory  of  Brafidas,  a  Lacedemonian  captain,  famous 
for  his  achievements  at  Methone,  Pylos,  and  Amphi- 
polis.  It  was  celebrated  with  facrifices  and  games, 
wherein  none  were  permitted  to  attend  but  free-born 
Spartans.  Whoever  negle&ed  to  be  prefent  at  the  fo¬ 
lemnity  was  fined. 

BRASIDAS,  a  celebrated  general  of  the  Lacede¬ 
monians,  about  424  years  before  the  birth  of  ChrifL 
He  defeated  the  Athenians  by  land  and  fea,  took  many 
places,  and  rendered  his  country  formidable  to  all  the 
neighbouring  Rates.  He  conquered  the  Athenians  on 
their  attempting  to  furprife  Ampbipolis,  but  died  of 
the  wounds  he  received  in  that  battle.  See  Attica 
and  Lacedemon. 

BRASIL,  a  large  country  of  South  America,  be¬ 
ing  the  eaflermoR  part  of  that  continent  lying  between 
the  equino£tial  line  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  It 
is  about  1 560  miles  in  length,  and  1000  in  breadth  ; 
but  meafuring  along  the  coaR,  it  is  2000  miles  long, 
and  is  bordered  with  mountains  that  open  from  time 
to  time,  and  form  good  harbours  where  veffels  may  lie 
in  fafety.  It  was  accidentally  difcovered  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe  in  1 500.  Emmanuel  king  of  Portugal  had  e- 
quippeda  fquadron  of  13  fail,  carrying  X20ofoldiers  and 
Jailors  deflined  for  the  EaR  Indies,  under  the  conduct 
of  Peter  Alvarez  Cabral.  This  admiral,  quitting  Lif- 
bon  on  the  19th  of  March  1500,  Rruck  out  to  fea  to 
avoid  the  coaR  of  Guinea,  and  Reered  his  courfe  fouth- 
ward,  that  he  might  the  more  eafily  turn  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  which  proje£ls  a  good  way  into  the 
ocean.  On  the  24th  of  April,  he  got  fight  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  South  America,  which  he  judged  to  be  a 
large  ifland  at  fome  diRance  from  the  coaR  of  Africa. 
Coafting  along  for  fome  time,  he  ventured  to  fend  a 
boat  on  fhore  5  and  was  aRoniflied  to  obferve  the  inha¬ 
bitants  entirely  different  from  the  Africans  in  features, 
hair  and  complexion.  It  was  found,  however,  im¬ 
practicable  to  feizeupon  any  of  the  Indians,  who  retired 
with  great  celerity  to  the  mountains  on  the  approach 
of  the  Portuguefe  5  yet,  as  the  failors  had  difcovered 
a  good  harbour,  the  admiral  thought  proper  to  come 
to  an  anchor,  and  called  the' bay  Puerto  Segura.  Next 
day  lie  fent  another  boat  on  fliore,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  lay  hold  on  two  of  the  natives,  whom  he 
clothed  and  treated  kindly,  and  then  difmilfed,  to  make 
a  proper  report  to  their  countrymen.  The  Rratagem 
had  the  defired  effe£t.  The  Indians,  having  beard  the 
relation  of  the  prifoners,  immediately  crowded  to  the 
fhore,  finging,  dancing,  and  founding  horns  of  different 
kinds  ;  which  induced  Cabral  to  land,  and  take  folemn 
poffeRion  in  the  name  of  his  Portuguefe  majefly. 

As  foon  as  the  court  of  Lifbon  had  ordered  a  furvey 
to  be  taken  of  the  harbours,  bays,  rivers,  and  coafls 
of  Brafil,  and  was  convinced  that  the  country  afforded 
neither  gold  nor  River,  they  held  it  in  fuch  contempt, 
that  they  fent  thither  none  but  condemned  criminals 
and  abandoned  women.  Two  fliips  were  fent  every 
year  from  Portugal,  to  carry  the  refufe  of  the  king¬ 
dom  to  this  new  world,  and  to  bring  home  parrots  and 
woods  for  the  dyers  and  cabinet-makers.  Ginger  was 
afterwards  added ;  but  foon  after  prohibited,  leR  it 
fhould  interfere  with  the  faje  of  the  fame  article  from 
India. 

In  1548,  the  Jews,  many  of  whom  had  taken  re¬ 
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fuge  in  Portugal,  beginning  to  be  perfecuted  by  the 
inquiRtion,  were  Rripped  of  their  poffeRions,  and  ba-  ' 
niflied  to  BraRl.  Here,  however,  they  were  not  en¬ 
tirely  forfaken.  Many  of  them  found  kind  relations 
and  faithful  friends  )  others,  who  were  known  to  be 
men  of  probity  and  underRanding,  obtained  money  in 
advance  from  merchants  of  different  nations  with  whom 
they  had  formerly  had  tranfa£lions.  By  the  affiRance 
of  fome  enterprifing  men,  they  ivere  enabled  to  culti¬ 
vate  fugar  canes,  which  they  RrR  procured  from  the 
ifland  of  Madeira.  Sugar,  which  till  then  had  been 
ufed  only  in  medicine,  became  an  article  of  luxury. 
Princes  and  great  men  were  all  eager  to  procure  them- 
felves  this  new  fpecies  of  indulgence.  This  circumflance 
proved  favourable  to  Brafil,  and  enabled  it  to  extend 
its  fugar  plantations.  The  court  of  Lifbon,  notwitli- 
Randing  its  prejudices,  began  to  be  fenfible  that  a  co¬ 
lony  might  be  beneficial  to  the  mother  country,  with¬ 
out  producing  gold  or  River 5  and  this  fettlement,  which 
had  been  wholly  left  to  the  capricious  management  of 
the  colonifis,  was  now  thought  to  deferve  fome  kind  of 
attention  ;  and  accordingly  Thomas  de  Souza  was  fent 
thither,  in  1549,  to  regulate  and  fuperintend  it. 

This  able  governor  began  by  reducing  thefe  men, .. 
who  had  always  lived  in  a  Rate  of  anarchy,  into  pro¬ 
per  fubordination,  and  bringing  their  fcattered  planta¬ 
tions  clofer  together  :  after  which  he  applied  himfelf 
to  acquire  fome  information  refpe&ing  the  natives, 
with  whom  lie  knew  he  muR  be  inceffantly  engaged 
either  in  traffic  or  war.  This  it  was  no  eafy  matter  to 
accomplifh.  Brafil  was  full  of  fmall  nations,  fome  of 
which  inhabited  the  forefis,  and  others  lived  in  the 
plains  and  along  the  rivers.  Some  had  fettled  habita¬ 
tions  5  but  the  greater  number  of  them  led  a  roving 
life,  and  moR  of  them  had  no  intercourfe  with  each 
other.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  fuch  a  people 
would  be  at  all  difpofed  to  fubmit  to  the  yoke  which 
the  Portuguefe  wanted  to  put  upon  them  on  their 
arrival.  At  firfl  they  only  declined  all  intercourfe  with 
thefe  Rrangers:  but  finding  tliemfelves  purfued  in  order 
to  be  made  Raves,  and  to  be  employed  in  the  labours 
of  the  field,  they  took  the  rcfolution  to  murder  and 
devour  all  the  Europeans  they  could  feize  upon.  The 
friends  and  relations  of  the  favages  that  were  taken 
prifoners  alfo  ventured  to  make  frequent  attempts  to 
refeue  them,  and  were  fometimes  fuccefsful :  fo  that, 
the  Portuguefe  were  forced  to  attend  to  the  double  em¬ 
ployments  of  labour  and  war. 

S  uza  did  not  bring  a  fufficifnt  number  of  forces  to 
change  the*  fituation  of  affairs.  Indeed,  by  building 
San  Salvador,  he  gave  a  centre  to  the  colony  5  Tut  the 
honour  of  fettling,  extending,  and  making  it  really  nfe- 
ful  to  the  mother  country,  was  refervcd  for  the  Jefuits 
who  attended  him.  Thefe  men,  who  for  their  arts  of 
infinuation  and  addrefs  have  been  equalled  by  none, 
difperfed  themfelves  among  the  Indians.  When  any 
of  the  miffionaries  were  murdered,  they  were  immedi¬ 
ately  replaced  by  others  5  and  feeming  to  be  infpired 
only* with  fentiments  of  peace  and  charity,  the  Indians, 
in  procefs  of  time,  grew  not  only  familiar  to  but  paffion- 
ately  fond  of  them.  As  the  miffionaries  were  too  few 
in  number  to  tranfafl:  all  the  bnfinefs  themfelves,  they 
frequently  deputed  fome  of  the  moR  intelligent  Indians 
in  their  Read.  Thefe  men  having  diRributed  hatchets. 
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met  with,  reprefented  the  Portuguefe  as  a  harmlefs, 
'•humane,  and  good  fort  of  people. 

The  profperity  of  the  colony  of  Brafil,  which  was 
vifible  to  all  Europe,  excited  the  envy  of  the  French, 
Spaniards,  and  Dutch  fucceffivcly.  The  latter,  indeed, 
bid  faireft  for  the  conqueft  of  the  whole.  Their  ad¬ 
miral  Henry  Lonk  arrived,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1630,  with  46  men  of  war,  on  the  Coaft  of  Fer- 
nambucca,  one  of  the  largeft  and  belt  fortified  captain¬ 
ships  of  thefe  parts.  He  reduced  it  after  Several  obili- 
nate  engagements,  in  which  he  was  always  victorious. 
The  troops  he  left  behind  Subdued  the  captainfhips  of 
Tamaraca,  Pareiba,  and  Rio  Grande,  in  the  years 
1633,  I^34>  anc*  Thefe,  as  well  as  Fernambuc- 

ea,  iurnifhed  annually  a  large  quantity  of  Sugar,  a  great 
deal  of  wood  for  dyeing,  and  other  commodities.  The 
Hollanders  were  So  elated  with  the  acquisition  of  this 
wealth,  which  flowed  to  Amflerdam  initead  of  Lifbon, 
that  they  determined  to  conquer  all  the  Brafils,  and 
intruded  Maurice  of  Naffau  with  the  conduCl  of  this 
enterprife.  That  general  reached  the  place  of  his  des¬ 
tination  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1637.  He  found 
the  foldiers  fo  well  difeiplined,  the  commanders  fuch 
experienced  men,  and  fo  much  readinefs  in  all  to  en¬ 
gage,  that  he  diredly  took  the  field.  He  was  fuccef- 
fively  oppofed  by  Albuquerque,  Banjola,  Lewis  Rocca 
de  Borgia,  and  the  Brafilian  Cameron,  the  idol  of  his 
people,  paftionately  fond  of  the  Portuguefe,  brave,  ac¬ 
tive,  cunning,  and  who  wanted  no  qualifications  necef- 
fary  for  a  general,  but  to  have  learned  the  art  of  war 
tinder  able  commanders.  Thefe  Several  chiefs  exerted 
their  utmoft  efforts  to  defend  the  poffeffions  that  were 
under  their  protedion  $  but  their  endeavours  proved  in¬ 
effectual.  The  Dutch  feized  upon  the  captainfhips  of 
Siara,  Seregippe,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  of  Bahia. 
Seven  of  the  15  provinces  which  compofed  the  colony 
had  already  fubmitted  to  them,  and  they  flattered  them- 
felves  that  one  or  two  campaigns  would  make  them 
mailers  of  the  reif  of  their  enemies  pofSefTions  in  that 
part  of  America )  when  they  were  fuddenly  checked 
by  the  revolution  happening  on  the  banifhment  of 
Philip  IV.  and  placing  the  duke  of  Braganza  on  the 
throne.  After  this,  the  Portuguefe  recovering  their 
Spirits,  Soon  drove  the  Dutch  out  of  Brafil,  and  have 
continued  mafters  of  it  ever  fince. 

The  country  of  Brafil  is  divided  into  the  following 
provinces,  viz.  Paria,  Maragnano,  Sira,  Rio  Grande, 
Pareiba,  Tamaraca,  Fernambucca,  Seregippe,  Bahia, 
Porto  Seguro,  Efperito  Santo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Angra, 
St  Vincent,  and  Del  Rey.  See  thefe  articles. 

The  firft  afped  of  the  country  from  the  fea  is  rather 
unfavourable,  as  it  appears  high,  rough,  and  unequal  5 
but,  on  a  more  narrow  infpedion,  nothing  can  be  more 
delightful,  the  ^eminences  being  covered  with  woods, 
and  the  valleys  and  favannahs  with -the  molt  refrefhing 
verdure.  In  fo  vaft  a  traCt  of  land,  it  cannot  be  imagi¬ 
ned  that  the  climate  will  be  found  at  all  equal,  or  the 
feafons  uniform.  The  northern  provinces  are  fubjeCt 
to  heavy  rains  and  variable  winds,  like  other  countries 
under  the  fame  parallels.  Tornadoes,  ilorras,  and  the 
utmoft  fury  of  the  elements,  wreak  ?their  vengeance 
here  5  while  the  Southerly  regions  are  bleffed  with  all 
the  comforts  which  a  fine  fertile  foil  and  temperate  cli¬ 
mate  can  afford.  In  fome  of  the  provinces,  the  heat  of 
-the  climate  is  thought  to  prove  favourable  to  the  gene- 
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ration  of  a  great  variety  of  poifonous  reptiles :  fome  of 
which,  as  the  liboij  or  roebuck  fnake,  are  faid  to  ex-  - 
tend  to  the  length  of  30  feet,  and  to  be  two  or  three 
yards  in  circumference.  The  rattlefnake  and  other 
reptiles  of  the  Same  kind,  grow  likewife  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  Size }  and  the  Serpent  called  ibibaboka  is  affirmed 
to  be  7  yards  long,  and  half  a  yard  in  circumference, 
pofTefSed  too  of  a  poifon  inftantaneoufly  fatal  to  the  hu¬ 
man  race.  Here  alfo  are  Scorpions,  ant-bears,  tygers  or 
madilloes,  porcupines,  janonveras,  and  an  animal  calltd 
tapirajfon ,  which  is  the  production  of  a  bull  and  an  afs, 
having  a  great  refemblance  to  both.  No  country  on 
earth  affords  a  greater  number  of  beautiful  birds,  nor 
variety  of  the  mod  exquifite  fruits  ;  but  the  chief  com¬ 
modities  are  Brafil  wood,  ebony,  dyeing  woods,  amber¬ 
gris,  rofin,  balfams,  indigo,  Sweetmeats,  Sugar,  tobac¬ 
co,  gold,  diamonds,  beautiful  pebbles,  cryftal,  emeralds, 
jafper,  and  other  precious  ftones  $  in  all  which  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  carry  on  Such  an  amazing  trade,  as  may  juftly 
be  reputed  the  Support,  and  indeed  the  vital  fountain, 
of  the  mother  country.  The  gold  and  diamond  mines 
are  but  a  recent  difeovery  :  they  were  firft  opened  in 
the  year  168 1  ;  and  have  Since  yielded  above  five  mil¬ 
lions  fterling  annually,  of  which  Sum  a  fifth  belongs  to 
the  crown,  So  plentiful  are  diamonds  in  this  country, 
that  the  court  of  Portugal  bad  found  it  neceflary  to 
reftrain  their  importation,  to  prevent  too  great  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  their  value.  They  are  neither  fo  hard  nor  fo 
clear  as  thofe  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  nor  do  they  Sparkle  So 
much,  but  they  are  whiter.  The  Brafilian  diamonds  are 
fold  ten  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  Oriental  ones,  fup- 
pofing  the  weights  to  be  equal.  The  largeft  diamond  in 
the  world  was  Sent  from  Brafil  to  the  king  of  Portugal, 
It  weighs  1680  carats,  or  124:  ounces  \  and  has  been  va¬ 
lued  at  56,787,500!.  Some  fkilful  lapidaries,  however, 
are  of  opinion  that  this  fuppofed  diamond  is  only  a  to¬ 
paz  5  in  which  cafe  a  very  great  abatement  muft  be 
made  in  its  value.  The  crown  revenue  arifing  from  this 
colony  amounts  to  two  millions  fterling  in  gold,  if  we 
may  credit  fome  late  writers,  befides  the  duties  and 
cuftoms  on  merchandlfe  imported  from  that  quarter. 
This  indeed  is  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  precious  metal 
produced  by  the  mines  j  but,  every  other  confequent 
advantage  confidered,  it  probably  does  not  much  ex¬ 
ceed  the  truth.  The  exceffive  confluence  of  people  to 
the  Brafil  colonies,  as  well  from  other  countries  as  from 
Portugal,  not  only  enlarges  the  imports  of  gold,  but, 
what  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  to  Europe  in  ge¬ 
neral,  the  exportation  of  the  manufactures  of  this  hemi- 
fphere  5  of  which  the  principal  are  the  following.  Great 
Britain  fends  woollen  manufactures ;  fuch  as  fine  broad 
medley  cloths,  fine  Spaniffi  cloths,  fcarlet  and  black 
cloths  \  ferges,  duroys,  druggets,  fagathies,  fhalloons, 
camblets,'and  Norwich  fluffs  \  black  Colchefter  baife  \ 
fays,  and  perpetuanas,  called  long  ells  ;  hats,  {lockings, 
and  gloves.  Holland,  Germany,  and  France,  chiefly 
export  fine  hollands,  bone-lace,  and  fine  thread  :  filk 
manufactures,  pepper,  lead,  block  tin,  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles,  are  alfo  fent  from  different  countries,  Befides 
the  particulars  already  fpecified,  England  likewife 
•  trades  with  Portugal,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Brafils,  in  cop¬ 
per  and  brafs,  wrought  and  unwrought  pewter,  and  all 
kinds  of  hardware  :  all  which  articles  have  fo  enlarged 
the* Portuguefe  trade,  that,  inftead  of  12  (hips  ufually 
employed  in  the  Brafil  commerce,  there  are  now  never 
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Braiil  &wer  tlian  100  ^  °^arSe  veffels  conftantly  going  and 
(J  returning  to  tliofe  colonies.  To  all  this  may  be  added 
Brafs.  the  vaft  flave-trade  carried  on  with  the  coaft  of  Africa 
v - ’  for  the  ufe  of  the  Brafil  colonies ;  which,  we  may  be¬ 

lieve,  employs  a  great  number  of  fhipping,  from  the 
multitude  of  flaves  that  are  annually  tranfported.  In¬ 
deed  the  commerce  of  Brafil  alone  is  fufficient  to  raife 
Portugal  to  a  confiderable  height  of  naval  power,  as  it 
maintains  a  conftant  nurfery  of  feamen  $  yet  a  certain 
infatuation  in  the  policy  of  the  country  has  prevented 
that  effeft,  even  amidll  all  thefe  extraordinary  advan¬ 
tages.  All  the  fhips  in  this  trade,  being  under1  the  di- 
re&ion  of  the  government,  have  their  appointed  feafons 
of  going  and  returning,  under  convoy  of  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  men  of  war  \  nor  can  a  Jingle  fhip  clear  out  or 
go,  except  with  the  fleet,  but  by  a  fpecial  licence  from 
the  king,  which  is  feldom  granted  ;  though  it  is  eafily 
determined,  that  fuch  rcftri&ions  can  prove  no  way  be¬ 
neficial  to  the  general  commerce,  though  pofhbly  the 
crown  revenue  may  be  better  guarded  thereby.  The 
fleets  fail  in  the  following  order,  and  at  the  following 
Hated  periods  :  That  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  fets  fail  in  Ja¬ 
nuary  ;  the  fleet  to  Bahia,  or  the  bay  of  All  Saints,  in 
February,  and  the  third  fleet,  to  Fernambucca,  in  the 
month  of  March. 

B RASIL'lVood,  or  Bra%il-wood ,  an  American  wood 
of  a  red  colour,  and  very  heavy.  It  is  denominated 
varioufly,  according  to  the  places  from  whence  it  is 
brought  :  Thus  we  have  brafil  of  Fernambucca,  Sappan, 
Lamon,  8tc.  For  its  defeription,  &c.  fee  CiESALPlNIA, 
Botany  Index. 

BRASILETTO,  the  fame  with  Brazil  wood. 

BR  ASL  AW,  a  confiderable  town  of  Poland,  in  Li¬ 
thuania,  and  palatinate  of  Wilna,  with  a  caftle.  It  is 
feated  on  a  fmall  lake,  in  E.  Long.  17.  5.  N.  Lat. 

55*  45*  . 

BRASS,  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  yellow  copper ,  is 
a  fa&itious  metal,  compofed  of  copper  and  zinc.  See 
Chemistry  Index. 

The  fir  ft  formation  of  brafs,  as  we  are  allured  by 
feripture,  was  prior  to  the  flood,  and  difeoveted  even  in 
*  Gen.  iv.  the  feventh  generation  from  Adam*.  But  the  ufe  of 
it  was  not,  as  is  generally  believed,  and  the  Arundelian 
marbles  aflert,  previous  to  the  knowledge  of  iron.  They 
were  both  firft  known  in  the  fame  generation,  and  firft 
wrought  by  the  fame  difeoverer.  And  the  knowledge 
of  them  muft  have  been  equally  carried  over  the  world 
afterwards,  with  the  fpreading  of  the  colonies  of  the 
Noachidoe.  An  acquaintance  with  the  one  or  the  other 
wasabfolutely  neceffary  to  the  exiftence  of  the  colonifts  \ 
the  clearing  away  of  the  woods  about  their  fettlements, 
and  the  ere&ion  of  houfes  for  their  habitation. 

The  ancient  Britons,  though  acquainted  from  the 
remoteft  periods  with  the  ufe  of  both  thefe  metals,  re¬ 
mained  long  ignorant  that  they  were  to  be  obtained  in 
the  ifland.  Before  this  difeovery  they  imported  all 
their  iron  and  brafs  from  the  continent.  And  when 
they  had  at  length  detedled  the  former  in  their  own 
hills,  and  had  ceafed  to  introduce  it,  they  continued  to 
receive  the  latter.  Their  want  of  the  metal  remained, 
and  no  mines  of  it  were  opened  in  the  ifland.  In  the 
earlieft  ages,  whofc  manners  have  been  delineated  by 
hiftory,  we  find  the  weapons  of  their  warriors  inva¬ 
riably  framed  of  this  fa&itious  metal  \  and  the  moft  au¬ 
thentic  of  all  the  profane  records  of  antiquity,  the  A- 
Vol.  IV.  Part  I. 


rundelian  marbles,  for  that  reafon,  miftakenly  date  the  Brafs. 
firft  difeovery  of  iron  a  couple  of  centuries  below  the  — v— 
Trojan  war.  Every  military  nation,  as  fuch,  is  natu¬ 
rally  ftudious  of  brightnefs  in  its  arms  \  and  the  Britons, 
particularly,  gloried  in  the  neatnefs  of  theirs.  For  this 
reafon  the  nations  of  the  world  Hill  fabricated  their  arms 
of  brafs,  even  long  after  the  Arundelian  era  for  the  dif¬ 
eovery  of  iron ;  and  the  Britons  continued  to  import 
it  from  the  continent,  though  they  bad  found  iron  to 
be  a  native  of  the  country,  and  could  have  fupplied 
tbemfelves  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  it. 

Mr  Whitaker-f-  fuppofes,  that  when  the  Britons  de- f  Hijl.  oj 
rived  their  iron  and  brafs  from  the  continent,  they  pur-  Manchefter 
chafed  the  latter  at  an  eafier  expence  than  the  former. 

The  Gauls  had  many  large  brafs  works  carried  on  in 
the  kingdom,  but  feem  to  have  had  but  few  iron  forges 
within  it.  And  this  would  naturally  induce  the  Belgae 
to  be  lefs  diligent  in  their  inquiry  after  the  veins  of 
copper  and  calamine  at  home,  than  for  the  courfes  of 
iron  ore  5  though  the  one  was  equally  difcoverable  in 
the  ifland  as  the  other,  and  lay  equally  within  the  Bel- 
gic  regions  of  it.  Brafs  being  thus  cheaper  than  iron, 
they  neceflarily  formed  it  with  feme  domeftic  as  well 
as  military  implements.  Such  were  common  among 
the  Gauls  \  and  fuch  were  familiar  to  the  Britons,  ei¬ 
ther  imported  into  the  ifland,  as  feme  a&ually  were,  or 
manufactured  within  it,  as  others  alfe  afluredly  were. 

The  Britons  had  certainly  brafs  founderies  erected  a- 
mong  them,  and  minted  money  and  fabricated  weapons 
of  brafs. 

In  this  condition  of  the  works,  the  Romans  entered 
the  ifland.  And  feeing  fe  great  a  demand  among  the 
natives  for  this  article,  they  would  fpeedily  inftruCt 
them  to  difeover  the  materials  of  it  among  themfelves. 

This  muft  unavoidably  have  refulted  from  the  conqueft 
of  the  Romans.  The  power  of  furpriflng  their  new 
fubjefls  with  fo  unexpected  a  difeovery  would  natu¬ 
rally  ftimulate  the  pride  of  the  Roman  intellect  \  and 
the  defire  of  obliging  tbemfelves  with  fo  cheap  a  fupplv 
of  that  ufeful  metal,  ftationary  as  they  were  in  that 
kingdom,  would  alfo  equally  aCtuate  the  felfiflinefs  of 
the  Roman  bread.  The  veins  of  copper  and  calamine 
would  be  eafily  found  out  by  any  experienced  inquirer 
after  them $  and  the  former  metal  is  therefore  diftin- 
guifhed  among  the  Welfh,  only  by  the  Roman  appel¬ 
lation  of  cyprium ,  koppr ,  or  copper.  And  many  foun¬ 
deries  of  brafs  appear  to  have  been  eftablifhed  in  the 
ifland.  Some  had  been  ereCted  before,  one  perhaps 
within  the  confines  of  every  kingdom,  and  probably  in 
the  vicinity  of  every  capital.  One  at  leaft  would  be 
neceflary,  in  order  to  fupply  the  armoury  of  the  prin¬ 
cipality  :  and  one  perhaps  was  fufficient  for  moft  of 
the  Britifh  dates.  But  feveral  appear  now  to  have 
been  fettled  in  every  kingdom,  and  one  perhaps  near 
every  ftationary  town.  Two  have  been  difeovered  in 
the  fingle  county  of  EfTex,  and  within  a  narrow  por¬ 
tion  of  it,  at  Fifield  and  Danbury.  And  a  third  was 
placed  upon  Eafterly  Moor  in  Yorkfhire,  12  miles  to 
the  north-weft  of  York,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ifurium  or  Aldbqrough. 

Corinthian  BRASS,  famous  in  antiquity,  is  a  mixture 
of  gold,  filver,  and  copper.  L.  Mummius  having  fack- 
ed  and  burnt  the  city  of  Corinth,  146  years  before 
Chrift,  it  is  faid  this  metal  was  formed  from  the  im- 
menfe  quantities  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  wherewith 
3  B  that 
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that  city  abounded,  thus  melted  and  run  together  by 
the  violence  of  the  conflagration. 

Brass,  in  the  glafs  trade.—  I hrice  calcined  brafs  is 
a  preparation  which  ferves  the  glaflmen  to  give  many 
very  beautiful  colours  to  their  metal.  The  manner  of 
preparing  it  is  this  :  Place  thin  plates  of  brafs  on  tiles 
on  the  leet  of  the  furnace  near  the  occhis  ;  let  it  fland 
to  be  calcined  there  for  four  days,  and  it  will  become  a 
black  powder  flicking  together  in  lumps.  Powder  this, 
iift  it  tine,  and  recalcino  it  four  or  five  days  more  ;  it  will 
not  then  flick  together,  but  remain  a  loofe  powder,  of 
a  rufiet  colour.  JL  his  is  to  be  calcined  a  third  time  in 
the  fame  manner  ;  but  great  care  mufl  be  taken  in  the 
third  calcination,  that  it  be  not  overdone  nor  under¬ 
done  ;  the  way  to  be  certain  when  it  is  right  is,  to  try 
it  feveral  times  in  glafs  while  melting.  If  it  makes  it, 
when  well  purified,  to  fvvcli;  boil,  and  rife,  it  is  pro¬ 
perly  calcined.;  if  not,  it  requires  longer  time..  This 
makes,  according  to  the  different  proportions  in  which 
it  is  ufed,  a  fea-green,  an  emerald-green,  or  a  turcoife 
colour. 

,  .Brafs,  by  long  calcination  alone,  and  without  any 
mixture,  affords  a  fine  blue  or  green  colour  for  glafs  ; 
but  they  have  a  method  of  calcining  it  alfo  with  pow¬ 
dered  brimftone*  fo  as  to  make  it  afford  a  red,  a  yel¬ 
low,  or  a  chalcedony  colour,  according  to  the  quantity 
and  other  variations  in  the  ufing  it.  The  method  of 
making  the  calcination  is  this  :  Cut  thin  plates  of  brafs 
into  fmall  pieces  with  {hears,  and  lay  them  flxatum  fu- 
per  flratum*  with  alternate  beds  of  powdered  fuiphur, 
in  a  crucible  ;  calcine  this  for  24  hours  in  a  flrong  fire  ; 
then  powder  and  lift  the  whole  ;  and  finally  expofe  this 
powder  upon  tiles  for  12  days  to  a  reverberating  fur¬ 
nace  ;  at  the  end  of  this  time  powder  it  fine,  and  keep 
it  for  ufe.  The  glafs-makers  have  alfo  a  method  of 
procuring  a  red  powder  from  brafs,  by  a  more  Ample 
calcination,  which  ferves  them  for  many  colours.  The 
method  of  preparing  it  is  this :  They  put  fmall  and 
thin  plates  of  brafs  into  the  arches  of  the  glafs  furnaces, 
and  leave  them  there  till  they  are  fuffiqiently  calcined, 
which  the  heat  in  that  place,  not  being  enough  to  melt 
them,  does  in  great  perfedlion.  The  calcined  matter, 
powdered,  is  of  a  dufky  red,  and  requires  no  farther 
preparation. 

B  RASS-Co/onr,  one  prepared  by  the  braziers  and  co¬ 
lour-men  to  imitate  brafs.  There  are  two  forts  of  it; 
the  red  brafs  or  bronze,  and  the  yellow  or  gilt  brafs  ; 
the  latter  is  made  only  of  copper-filings,  the  fmalleft 
and  brighteft  that  can  be  found  y  with  the  former  they 
mix  fome  red' ochre,  finely  pulverized  ;  they  are  both 
ufed  with  varnifh — In  order  to  make  a  fine  brafs  that 
will  not  take  any.  ruft  or  verdigris,  it  mufl  be  dried 
with  a  chafing  difli  of  coals  as  foon  as  it  is  applied.— 
The  fineft  brafs-colour  is  made  with,  powder-brafs  im¬ 
ported  from  Germany,  diluted  into  a  varnifh,  made  and 
ufed  after  the  following  manner  :  The  varnifh  is  com- 
pofed  of  one  pound  four  ounces  of  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
ounces  of  gum-lac,  and  two  ounces  of  fandarac  ;  thefe 
two  laft  drugs  are  pulverized  feparately,  and  afterwards 
put  to  diflblve  in  fpirit  of  wine,  taking  care  to  fill  the 
bottle  but  half  full.  The  varnifh  being  made,  you  mix 
fuch  quantity  as  you  pleafe  of  it  with  the  pulverized 
brafs,  and  apply  it  with  a  fmall  brufh  to  what  you 
would  brafs  over.  But  you  mufl  not  mix  too  much  at 
$nce,  becaufe  the  varnifh  being  veiy  apt  to  dry,  you 
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would  not  have  time  to  employ  it  all  foon  enough  ;  it 
is  therefore  better  to  make  the  mixture  at  feveral  times. 
After  this  manner  they  brafs  over  figures  of  plafler 
which  look  as  well  as  if  they  were  of  call  brafs. 

Brass  Leaf  is  made  of  copper,  beaten  out  into  very 
thin  plates,  and  afterwards  rendered  yellow.  The 
German  artifls,  particularly  thofe  of  Nuremberg  and 
Augfburg,  are  faid  to  poffefs  the  befl  method  of  giving 
to  thefe  thin  plates  of  copper  a  fine  yellow  colour  like 
gold,  by  Amply  expofing  them  to  the  fumes  of  zinc, 
without  any  real  mixture  of  it  with  the  metal.  Thefe 
plates  are  cut  into  little  pieces,  and  then  beaten  out 
Ane  like  leaves  of  gold  ;  after  which  they  are  put  into 
books  of  coarfe  paper,  and  fold  at  a  law  price  for  the 
vulgar  kinds  of  gilding..  The  parings  or  flireds  of 
thele  very  thin  yellow'  leaves  being  well  ground  on  a 
marble  plate,  are  reduced  to  a  powder  Amilar  to  gold  ; 
which  ferv.es  to  cover,  by  means  of  gum-w'ater,  or  fome 
other  glutinous. fluid,  the  furface  of  various  mouldings 
or  pieces  of  curious  workmanship,  giving  them  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  real  bronze,  and  even  of  fine  gold,  at  a  very- 
trifling  expence,  becaufe  the  gold  colour  of  this  metal¬ 
lic  powder  may  be  eafily  raifed  and  improved  by  Air¬ 
ing  it  on  a  wide  earthen  bafon  over  a  flow  fire. 

BRASS-Lumps ,  a  common  name  given  by  miners  tot 
the  globular  pyrites.  See  Pyrites,  Mineralogy 
Index . 

BRASS  AW,  or  Cronstadt,  a  flrong  town  of 
Tranfilvania  in  Burezland  ;  feated  on  the  river  B.uxel 
in  E.  Long.  22.  35.  N.  Lat.  46.  30. 

BRASSE,  a  fpeeies  of  perca.  See  Ichthyology 
Index . 

BRASSICA,  CasbaGE,  in  Botany  /  for  the  claflifi- 
cation  of  which  fee  Botany  Index.  But  as  many  of 
the  fpeeies  of  this, genus  are  of  confiderable  importance 
as  articles  of  food,  we  (hall  here  lay  before  our  readers 
a  more  particular  account  of  their  ufes  and  mode  of 
culture,  under  the  names  known  to  practical  gardeners. 

1  he  fpeeies  called  campejlris  grows  naturally  on  the- 
fea-fhore  near  Dover,  has  a  perennial  branching  flalk, 
and  in  thi*  it  differs  from  all  the  other  fpeeies.  In 
very  fevere  winters,  when  the  other  forts  are  deftroyed* 
this  is  a  neceffary  plant,  for  the  moft  fevere  frofls  do 
not  injure  it.  The  flower-flalks.  grow  from  the  end 
of  the  branches,  and  fpread  out  horizontally  ;  but 
thofe  which  arife  from  the  centre  of  the  plants  grow/ 
ere 61,  and  feldom  put  out  branches.  The  cauliflower 
has  been  much  more  improved  in  Britain  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe.  In  France  they  rarely 
have  cauliflowers  till  Michaelmas*  and  Holland  has 
been  often  fupplied  with  them  from  Britain.  In  many 
parts  of.  Germany  there  were  none  of  them  cultivated 
till  within  a  few  years  pafl^and  moft  parts  of  Europe 
are  fupplied  with  feeds  from  Britain.  That  which  is- 
generally  known  by  the  title  of  rape  or  co/e  feed  is- 
much  cultivated  in  the  ifle  of  Ely,  and  fome  other- 
parts  of  England,  for  its  feed*  from  which  rape-oil  is- 
drawn  ;,  and  it  hath;  alfo  been  cultivated  of  late  years, 
in  other  places, „  for  feeding  of  cattle,  to  great  advan¬ 
tage.  The  cole-feed,  when  cultivated  for  feeding  of 
cattle,,  fhpuld’  be  fown  about  the  middle  of  June. 
The  ground  for  this  fhould  be  prepared  for  it  in  the 
fame  manner  as  for  turnips.  The  quantity  of  feeds  for 
an  acre  of  land  is  from  Ax  to  eight  pounds ;  and  as  the 
price  of  the  feed  is  not  gre*t,  fo  it  is  better  to  allow 
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Bfafica.  glit  pounds  j  for  if  the  plants  are  too  clofe  m  any  part 
— they  may  be  eafily  thinned  when  the  ground  is  hoed, 
which  mud  be  performed  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  prac- 
tifed  for  turnips,  with  this  difference  only,  of  leaving 
tliefe  much  nearer  together  $  for  as  they  have  fibrous 
roots  and  (lender  ftaiks,  fo  they  do  not  require  near  fo 
much  room.  Thefe  plants  (bculd  have  a  fecond  hoe¬ 
ing  about  five  or  fix  weeks  after  the  firft,  which,  if 
well  performed  in  dry  weather,  will  entirely  deftroy  the. 
weeds,  fothey  will  require  no  farther  culture.  Where 
there  is  not  an  immediate  want  of  food,  thefe  plants 
had  better  be  kept  as  a  referve  for  hard  weather,  or 
fpring  feed,  when  there  may  be  a  fcarcity  of  other  green 
food.  If  the  heads  are  cut  off,  and  the  ftaiks  left  in  the 
ground,  they  will  fkoot  again  early  in  the  fpring,  and 
produce  a  good  fecond  crop  in  April)  which  may  be 
either  fed  off,  or  permitted  to  run  to  feeds,  as  is  the 
pradlice  where  this  is  cultivated  for  the  feeds :  but  if  the 
firft  is  fed  down,  there  {hould  be  care  taken  that  the 
cattle  do  not  deftroy  their  ftems,  or  pull  them  out  of 
the  ground.  As  this  plant  is  fo  hardy  as  not  to  be  de¬ 
ftroyed  by  froft,  fo  it  is  of  great  fervice  in  hard  winters 
for  feeding  of  ewes  ;  for  when  the  ground  is  fo  hard 
frozen  as  that  turnips  cannot  be  taken  up,  thefe  plants 
may  be  cut  off  for  a  conftant  fupply.  This  will  afford 
late  food  after  the  turnips  are  run  to  feed  ;  and  if  it  is 
afterwards  permitted  to  ftand  for  feed,  one  acre  will 
produce  as  much  as,  at  a  moderate  computation,  will 
fell  for  five  pounds,  clear  of  charges.  Partridges,  phea- 
fants,  turkeys,  and  moft  other  fowl,  are  very  fond  of 
this  plant  j  fo  that  wherever  it  is  cultivated,  if  there 
are  any  birds  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  will  con- 
ftantly  lie  among  thefe  plants.  The  feeds  of  this  plant 
are  fown  in  gardens  for  winter  and  fpring  falads,  this 
being  one  of  the  ftnall  falad  herbs. 

The  common  white,  red,  flat,  and  long-fided  cab¬ 
bages,  are  chiefly  cultivated  for  autumn  and  wirter  ufe. 
The  feeds  of  thefe  forts  muft  be  fown  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  April,  in  beds  of  good  frelh  earth*,  and  when 
the  young  plants  have  about  eight  leaves,  they  fliould 
be  pricked  out  into  fliady  borders,  about  three  or  four 
inches  fquare,  that  they  may  acquire  ftrength,  and  to 
prevent  their  growing  long  (hanked.  About  the  middle 
of  June  you  muft  tranfplant  them  out,  where  they  are 
to  remain.  If  they  are  planted  for  a  full  crop  in  a  clear 
fpot  of  ground,  the  diftance  from  row  to  row  {hould  be 
three  feet  and  a  half,  and  in  the  rows  two  feet  and  a 
half  afunder :  if  the  feafon  lhould  prove  dry  when  they 
are  tranfplanted  out,  you  muft  water  them  every  other 
evening  until  they  have  taken  frefh  root )  and  after¬ 
wards,  as  the  plants  advance  in  height,  you  (hould  draw 
the  earth  about  the  ftems  with  a  hoe,  which  will  keep 
the  earth  moift  about  their  roots,  and  greatly  ftrengthen 
the  plants.  Thefe  cabbages  will  feme  of  them  be  fit 
for  ufe  feon  after  Michaelmas,  and  will  continue  until 
the  end  of  February,  if  they  are  not  deftroyed  by  bad 
weather  j  to  prevent  which,  the  gardeners  near  London 
puli  up  their  cabbages  in  November,  and  trench  their 
ground  up  in  ridges,  laying  their  cabbages  againft  their 
ridges  as  clofe  as  poflible  on  one  fide,  burying  their 
ftems  in  the  ground  :  in  this  manner  they  let  them  re¬ 
main  till  after  Chriftmas,  when  they  cut  them  for  the 
market  *,  and  although  the  outer  part  of  the  cabbage 
be  decayed  (as  is  often  the  cafe  in  very  wet  or  hard 


winters),  yet,  if  the  cabbages  were  large  and  hard  Braffica. 
when  laid,  the  infide  will  remain  found.  w— , 

The  Ruflian  cabbage  was  formerly  in  much  greater 
efteem  than  at  prefent,  it  being  now  only  to  be  found 
in  particular  gentlemen’s  gardens,  who  cultivate  it  for 
their  own  ufe.  1  his  muft  be  fown  late  in  the  fpring 
of  the  year,  and  managed  as  thofe  before  dire&ed,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  thefe  muft  be  fooner  planted 
out,  and  muft  have  an  open  clear  fpot  of  ground,  and 
require  much  lefs  diftance  every  way,  for  it  is  but  a  very 
fmall  hard  cabbage.  This  fert  will  not  continue  long 
before  they  will  break-  and  run  up  to  feed. 

The  early  and  fugar  loaf  cabbages  are  commonly 
fown  for  fummer  ufe,  and  are  what  the  gardeners  about 
London  commonly  call  Michaelmas  cabbages .  The  fea¬ 
fon  for  fewing  of  thefe  is  about  the  end  of  July,  or  be¬ 
ginning  of  Auguft,  in  an  open  fpot  of  ground  )  and 
when  the  plants  have  got  eight  leaves,  you  muft  prick 
them  into  beds  at  about  three  or  four  inches  diftance 
every  way,  that  the  plants  may  grow  ftrong  and  fhort 
(hanked  }  and  toward  the  end  of  October  you  (hould 
plant  them  out :  the  diftance  that  thefe  require  is,  three 
feet  row  from  row,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  afunder  in 
the  rows.  The  ground  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
and  the  earth  drawn  up  about  your  cabbage  plants.  In 
May,  if  your  plants  were  of  the  early  kind,  they  will 
turn  in  their  leaves  for  cabbaging)  at  which  time,  the 
gardeners  near  London,  in  order  to  obtain  them  a  little 
fooner,  tie  in  their  leaves  clofe  with  a  (lender  ofier-twig 
to  blanch  their  middle  $  by  which  means,  they  have 
them  at  lead  a  fortnight  fooner  than  they  could  have 
if  they  were  left  untied. 

The  early  cabbage  being  the  firft,  we  (hould  choofe 
to  plant  the  fewer  of  them,  and  a  greater  quantity  of 
the  fugar-loaf  kind,  which  comes  after  them  :  for  the 
early  kind  will  not  fupply  the  kitchen  long,  generally 
cabbaging  apace  when  they  begin,  and  as  feon  grow 
hard  and  burft  open  )  but  the  fugar-loaf  kind  is  longer 
before  it  comes,  and  is  as  flow 'in  its  cabbaging  )  and 
being  of  a  hollow  kind,  will  continue  for  a  good  lohg 
time.  The  fugar-loaf  kind  may  be  planted  out  in  Fe¬ 
bruary,  and  will  fucceed  as  well  as  if  planted  earlier  j 
with  this  difference  only,  that  they  will  be  later  before 
they  cabbage.  You  (hould  alfo  referve  feme  plants  of 
the  early  kind  in  feme  well  flickered  fpot  of  ground,  to 
fupply  your  plantation,  in  cafe  of  a  deleft  j  for  in  mild 
winters  many  of  the  plants  are  apt  to  run  to  feed, 
efpecially  when  their  feeds  are  fown  too  early,  and  in 
fevere  winters  they  are  often  deftroyed. 

The  Savoy  cabbages  are  propagated  for  winter  ufe, 
as  being  generally  efteemed  the  better  when  pinched  by 
the  froft  :  thefe  muft  be  fown  about  the  end  of  April, 
and  treated  after  the  manner  as  was  direfted  for  the 
common  white  cabbage  :  with  this  difference,  that  thefe 
may  be  planted  at  a  clofer  diftance  than  thofe  ;  two 
feet  and  a  half  fquare  will  be  fufficient.  Thefe  are  al¬ 
ways  much  better  when  planted  in  an  open  fituation, 
which  is  clear  from  trees  and  hedges  5  for  in  clofe 
places  they  are  very  fubjedt  to  be  eaten  almoft  up  by 
caterpillars  and  other  vermin,  efpecially  if  the  autumn 
prove  dry. 

The  broccoli  may  alfo  be  treated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  but  need  not  be  planted  above  one  foot  afunder  in 
the  rows,  and  the  rows  two  feet  diftant )  thefe  are  ne. 
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Bratlica.  ver  eaten  till  the  froft  hath  rendered  them  tender  ; 
otherwife  they  are  tough  and  bitter. 

The  feeds  of  the  broccoli  (of  which  there  are  feveral 
kinds,  viz.  the  Roman  or  purple,  the  Neapolitan  or 
white,  and  the  black  broccoli,  with  fome  others,  but 
the  Roman  is  preferred  to  them  all),  fhould  be  fown 
about  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  and 
when  the  plants  are  grown  to  have  eight  leaves,  tranf- 
plant  them  into  beds  (as  was  diredled  for  the  common 
•  cabbage)  ;  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  July  they  will 
be  fit  to  plant  out,  which  fhould  be  done,  into  fome 
well-fheltered  fpot  of  ground,  but  not  under  the  drip 
of  trees  :  the  diftance  thefe  require  is  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  the  rows,  and  two  feet  row  from  row.  The 
foil  in  which  they  fhould  be  planted  ought  to  be  rather 
light  than  heavy  :  if  your  plants  fucceed  well  (as  there 
will  be  little  reafon  to  doubt,  unlefs  the  winter  prove  ex¬ 
tremely  hard),  they  will  begin  to  fhow  their  fm all  heads, 
which  are  fomewhat  like  a  cauliflower,  but  of  a  purple 
colour,  about  the  end  of  December,  and  will  continue 
eatable  till  the  middle  of  April.  The  brown  or  black 
broccoli  is  by  many  perfons  greatly  efteemed,  though 
it  doth  not  deferve  a  place  in  the  kitchen  garden  where 
the  Roman  broccoli  can  be  obtained,  which  is  much 
fweeter,  and  will  continue  longer  in  feafon  :  indeed,  the 
brown  fort  is  much  hardier,  fo  that  it  will  thrive  in  the 
coldeft  fituations,  where  the  Roman  broccoli  is  fome- 
times  deftroyed  in  very  hard  winters.  The  brown  fort 
fhould  be  fown  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  managed  as 
hath  been  dire&ed  for  the  common  cabbage,  and  fhould 
be  planted  at  the  fame  diftance,  which  is  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  afunder.  This  will  grow  very  tall,  fo 
fhould  have  the  earth  drawn  up  to  their  ftems  as  they 
advance  in  height.  This  doth  not  form  heads  fo  per¬ 
fect  as  the  Roman  broccoli  ;  the  ftems  and  hearts  of  the 
plants  are  the  parts  which  are  eaten.  The  Roman  broc¬ 
coli  (if  well  managed)  will  have  large  heads,  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  centre  of  the  plants  like  clufters  of  buds. 
Thefe  heads  fhould  be  cut  before  they  run  up  to  feed, 
with  about  four  or  five  inches  of  the  ftem  ;  the  fkin  of 
the  ftems  fhould  be  ftripped  off  before  they  are  boiled. 
After  the  firft  heads  are  cut  off,  there  will  be  a  great 
number  of  fide-fhoots  produced  from  the  ftems,  which 
will  have  fmall  heads  to  them,  but  are  full  as  wrell  fla¬ 
voured  as  the  large.  The  Naples  broccoli  hath  white 
heads  very  like  thefe  of  the  cauliflower,  and  eats  fo  like 
it  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  it. — Befides  this  firft; 
crop  of  broccoli  (which  is  ufually  fown  in  the  end  of 
May),  it  will  be  proper  to  fow  another  crop  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  July,  which  will  come  in  to  fupply  the  table 
the  latter  end  of  March  and  the  beginning  of  April  *, 
and  being  very  young,  will  be  extremely  tender  and 
fweet. 

In  order  to  fave  good  feeds  of  this  kind  of  broccoli, 
you  fhould  referve  a  few  of  the  largeft  heads  of  the  firft 
crop,  which  fhould  be  let  remain  to  run  up  to  feed,  and 
all  the  underfhoots  fhould  be  conftantly  ftripped  off, 
leaving  only  the  main  ftem  to  flower  and  feed.  If  this 
be  duly  obferved,  and  no  other  fort  of  cabbage  permit¬ 
ted  to  feed  near  them,  the  feeds  will  be  as  good  as  tbofe 
procured  from  abroad,  and  the  fort  may  be  preferved  in 
perfe£lion  many  years. 

The  turnip-rooted  cabbage  was  formerly  more  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Britain  than  at  prefent  ;  for  fince  other  forts 
kave  been  introduced  which  are  much  better  flavoured, 
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for  this  fort  has  been  negleaed.  There  arc  fome  perfons 
who  efteem  this  kind  for  foups,  but  it  is  too  ftrong  for 
moll  palates  ;  and  is  feldom  good  but  in  hard  winters, 
which  will  render  it  tender  and  lefs  ftrong.  At  the  end 
of  June  the  plants  fhould  be  tranfplanted  out  where 
they  are  to  remain,  allowing  them  two  feet  diftance 
every  way,  obferving  to  water  them  until  they  have 
taken  root  ;  and  as  their  ftems  advance,  the  earth  fhould 
be  drawn  up  to  them  with  a  hoe,  which  will  preferve 
a  moifture  about  their  roots,  and  prevent  their  ftems 
from  drying  and  growing  woody,  fo  that  the  plants 
will  grow  more  freely  ;  but  it  fhould  not  be  drawn  very 
high,  for  as  it  is  the  globular  part  of  the  ftalk  which 
is  eaten,  fo  that  fhould  not  be  covered.  In  winter 
they  will  be  fit  for  ufe,  when  they  fhould  be  cut  off, 
and  the  ftalks  pulled  out  of  the  ground  and  thrown 
away,  being  good  for  nothing  after  the  ftems  are  cut 
off.  As  food  for  cattle,  however,  the  cultivation  of 
this  fpecies  deferves  particular  attention.  See  Agri¬ 
culture  Index . 

*1  he  curled  colewort  or  Siberian  broccoli  is  now 
more  generally  efteemed  than  the  former,  being  ex¬ 
tremely  hardy,  fo  is  never  injured  by  cold,  but  is  always 
Tweeter  in  fevere  winters  than  in  mild  feafons.  This 
may  be  propagated  by  fowing  of  the  feeds  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  July;  and  when  the  plants  are  ftrong  enough 
for  tranfplanting,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  rows  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  afunder,  and  ten  inches  diftance  in  the 
rows.  Thefe  will  be  fit  for  ufe  after  Chrillmas,  and 
continue  good  until  April,  fo  that  they  are  very  ufe- 
ful  in  a  family. 

The  mufk  cabbage.  This  may  be  propagated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  common  cabbage,  and  fhould  be 
allowed  the  fame  diftance  ;  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  November,  and  December ;  but,  if  the  winter 
proves  hard,  thefe  will  be  deftroyed  much  fooner  than 
the  common  fort. 

The  common  colewort,  or  Dorfetfhire  kale,  is  now 
almoft  loft  near  London,  where  their  markets  are  ufu¬ 
ally  fupplied  with  cabbage  plants  inftead  of  them.  The 
belt  method  to  cultivate  this  plant  in  the  fields  is,  to 
fow  the  feeds  about  the  beginning  of  July,  ehoofing 
a  moift  feafon,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants  in  about 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  ;  the  quantity  of  feed  for  an 
acre  of  land  is  nine  pounds  :  when  the  plants  have  got 
five  or  fix  leaves  they  fhould  be  hoed,  as  is  pradlifed 
for  turnips,  cutting  down  all  the  weeds  from  amongft: 
the  plants,  and  alfo  thinning  the  plants  where  they  are 
too  thick  ;  but  they  fhould  be  kept  thicker  than  tur¬ 
nips,  becaufe  they  are  more  in  danger  of  being  deftroy¬ 
ed  by  the  fly  :  this  work  fhould  be  performed  in  dry 
weather,  that  the  weeds  may  be  killed.  About  fix 
weeks  after,  the  plants  fhould  have  a  fecond  hoeing, 
which,  if  carefully  performed  in  dry  weather,  will  en¬ 
tirely  deftroy  the  weeds,  and  make  the  ground  clean, 
fo  that  they  will  require  no  farther  culture  :  in  the  fpring 
they  may  be  either  drawn  up  and  carried  out  to  feed 
the  cattle,  or  they  may  be  turned  in  to  feed  upon  them 
as  they  ftand  ;  but  the  former  method  is  to  be  prefer¬ 
red,  becaufe  there  will  be  little  wafte  ;  whereas,  when 
the  cattle  are  turned  in  amongft  the  plants,  they  will 
tread  down  and  deftroy  more  than  they  eat,*  efpecially 
if  they  are  not  fenced  off  by  hurdles. 

The  two  laft  forts  of  cabbages  are  varieties  fit  for  a 
botanic  garden,  but  are  plants  of  no  ufe.  They  are 
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annual  plants,  and  perifh  when  they  have  perfe&ed 
their  feeds. 

The  belt  method  to  fave  the  feeds  of  all  the  forts  of 
cabbages  is,  about  the  end  of  November  you  fhould 
make  choice  of  fome  of  your  bell  cabbages,  which  you 
Ihould  pull  up,  and  carry  to  fome  lhed  or  other  cover¬ 
ed  place,  where  you  fhould  hang  them  up  for  three  or 
four  days  by  their  ftalks,  that  the  water  may  drain  from 
between  their  leaves  ;  then  plant  them  in  fome  border 
near  a  hedge  or  pale,  quite  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
cabbage,  leaving  only  the  upper  part  of  the  cabbage 
above  ground,  obferving  to  raife  the  earth  about  it,  fo 
that  it  may  ftand  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  ground; 
efpecially  if  the  ground  is  wet,  they  will  require  to  be 
raifed  pretty  much  above  the  furface.  If  the  winter 
fhould  prove  very  hard,  you  mull  lay  a  little  ftraw  or 
peafe  haulm  lightly  upon  them,  to  fecure  them  from 
the  frofl,  taking  it  off  as  often  as  the  weather  proves 
mild,  left  by  keeping  them  too  clofe  they  fhould  rot. 
In  the  fpring  of  the  year  thefe  cabbages  will  fhoot  out 
ftrongly,  and  divide  into  a  great  number  of  fmall 
branches  :  you  mull  therefore  fupport  their  Hems,  to 
prevent  their  being  broken  off  by  the  wind  ;  and  if  the 
weather  fhould  be  very  hot  and  dry  when  they  are  in 
flower,  you  fhould  refrefh  them  with  water  once  a-week 
all  over  the  branches,  which  will  greatly  promote  their 
feeding,  and  preferve  them  from  mildew.  When  the 
pods  begin  to  change  brown,  you  will  do  well  to  cut 
off  the  extreme  parts  of  every  fhoot  with  the  pods,  which 
will  ftrengthen  your  feeds  ;  for  it  is  generally  obferved, 
that  thofe  feeds  which  grow  jiear  the  top  of  the  fhoots, 
are  very  fubje£l  to  run  to  feed  before  they  cabbage  ; 
fo  that  by  this  there  will  be  no  lofs,  but  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage.  When  your  feeds  begin  to  ripen,  you  mull 
be  particularly  careful  that  the  birds  do  not  deftroy  it* 
for  they  are  very  fond  of  thefe  feeds.  The  beft  method 
to  prevent  this,  is  to  get  a  quantity  of  birdlime,  and 
daub  over  a  parcel  of  flender  twigs,  which  fhould  be 
fattened  at  each  end  to  ftronger  flicks,  and  placed 
near  the  upper  part  of  the  feed  in  different  places,  fo 
that  the  birds  may  alight  upon  them,  by  which  means 
they  will  be  fattened  thereto  ;  where  you  muft  let 
them  remain,  if  they  cannot  get  off  thomfelves  :  and 
although  there  fhould  not  be  above  two  or  three  birds 
caught,  yet  it  will  fufRciently  terrify  the  reft,  that  they* 
will  not  come  to  that  place  again  for  a  confiderable 
time  after. 

When  your  feed  is  fully  ripe,  you  muft  cut  it  off ; 
and  after  drying,  thrafh  it  out,  and  preferve  it  in  bags 
for  ufe. 

But  in  planting  of  cabbages  for  feed,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  never  to  plant  more  than  one  fort  in  a  place,  or 
near  one  another  :  for  example,  never  plant  red  and 
white  cabbages  near  each  other,  nor  Savoy  with  white 
or  red  cabbages;  for'  they  will,  by  the  commixture  of 
their  effluvia,  produce  a  mixture  of  kinds  :  and  it  is 
faid  to  be  owing  to  this  negleft,  that  the  gardeners 
rarely  favc  any  good  red  cabbage  feed  in  Britain,  but 
are  obliged  to  procure  frefh  feeds  from  abroad  ;  as  fup- 
pofing  the  foil  or  climate  of  Britain  alters  them  from 
red  to  white,  and  of  a  mixed  kind  betwixt  both  ;  where¬ 
as,  if  they  fhould  plant  red  cabbages  by  themfelves  for 
feed,  and  not  fuffer  any  other  to  be  near  them,  they 
might  continue  the  kind  as  good  in  Britain  as  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 


Cauliflowers  have  of  late  years  been  fo  far  improved 
in  Britain,  as  to  exceed  in  goodnefs  and  magnitude 
what  are  produced  in  moil  parts  of  Europe,  and  by  the 
fkill  of  the  gardener  are  continued  for  feveral  months 
together  ;  but  the  moft  common  feafon  for  the  great 
crops  is  in  May,  June,  and  July.  Having  procured  a 
parcel  of  good  feeds,  you  muft  low  it  about  the  2ift  of 
Auguft,  upon  an  old  cucumber  or  melon  bed,  lifting  a 
little  earth  over  the  feeds,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick;  and  if  the  weather  fhould  prove  extremely  hot  and 
dry,  you  fhould  lhade  the  beds  with  mats,  to  prevent 
the  earth  from  drying  too  fall,  and  give  it  gentle  wa¬ 
terings  as  you  may  fee  occafion.  In  about  a  month’s 
time  after  fowing,  your  plants  will  be  fit  to  prick  out : 
you  fhould  therefore  put  fome  frefh  earth  upon  your 
cucumber  or  melon  beds  ;  or  where  thefe  are  not  to  be 
had,  fome  beds  Ihould  be  made  with  a  little  new  dung, 
which  fhould  be  trodden  down  clofe,  to  prevent  the 
worms  from  getting  through  it ;  but  it  fhould  not  be 
hot  dung,  which  would  be  hurtful  to  the  plants  at  this 
feafon,  efpecially  if  it  proves  hot  ;  into  this  bed  you 
fhould  prick  your  young  plants  at  about  two  inches 
fquare,  obferving  to  lhade  and  water  them  at  firft  plant¬ 
ing  ;  but  do  not  Water  them  too  much  after  they  are 
growing,  nor  fuffer  them  to  receive  too  much  rain  if 
the  feafon  fhould  prove  wet,  which  would  be  apt  to 
make  them  black  fhanked,  as  the  gardeners  term  it,' 
which  is  no  lefs  than  a  rottennefs  in  their  Items,  and 
is  the  definition  of  the  plants  fo  affeted.  In  this 
bed  they  fhould  continue  till  about  the  30th  of  O6I0- 
ber,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  place  where 
they  are  to  remain  during  the  winter  feafon  ;  which, 
for  the  firft  fowing,  is  commonly  under  bell  or  hand 
glalfes,  to  have  early  cauliflowers,  and  thefe  fhould  be 
of  an  early  kind :  but  in  order  to  have  a  fucceflion  du¬ 
ring  the  feafon,  you  fhould  be  provided  with  another 
more  late  kind,  which  fhould  be  Town  four  or  five  days 
after  the  other,  and  managed  as  was  diredled  for  them. 
In  order  to  have  very  early  cauliflowers,  you  fhould 
make  choice  of  a  good  rich  fpot  of  ground  that  is  well 
defended  from  the  north,  eaft,  and  weft  winds,  with 
hedges,  pales,  or  walls  ;  but  the  firft  are  to  be  prefer¬ 
red,  if  made  with  reeds,  becaufe  the  winds  will  fall 
dead  in  thefe,  and  not  reverberate  as  by  pales  or  walls. 
This  ground  fhould  be  well  trenched,  burying  therein  a 
good  quantity  of  rotten  dung ;  then  level  your  ground, 
and  if  it  be  naturally  a  wet  foil,  you  fhould  raife  it  up 
in  beds  about  two  feet  and  a  half,  or  three  feet  broad,, 
and  four  inches  above  the  level  of  the  ground  ;  but  if 
your  ground  is  moderately  dry,  you  need  not  raife  it 
at  all :  then  plant  your  plants,  allowing  about  two  feet  fix 
inches  diftance  from  glafs  to  glafs  in  the  rows,  always 
putting  two  good  plants  under  each  glafs,  which  may 
be  at  about  four  inches  from  each  other  ;  and  if  you 
defign  them  for  a  full  crop,  they  may  be  three  feet  and 
a  half  row  from  row  :  but  if  you  intend  to  make  ridges 
for  cucumbers  between  the  rows  of  cauliflower  plants 
(as  is  generally  pra&ifed  .by  the  gardeners  near  Lon¬ 
don),  you  muft  then  make  your  rows  about  eight  feet 
afunder  ;  and  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  cauli¬ 
flowers  may  be  planted  with  cabbage  plants,  to  be  drawn 
off  for  coleworts  in  the  fpring.  When  you  have  plant¬ 
ed  your  plants,  if  the  ground  is  very  dry,  you  Ihould 
give  them  a  little  water,  and  then  fet  your  glaffes  over 
them,  which  may  remain  quite  clofe  down  over  them 
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JBramca.  ill]  they  have  taken  root,  which  will  be  in  about  a 
V  -'  week  or  ten  days  time,  unlefs  there  fhould  be  a  kind- 
’  )y  mower  of  rain  \  in  which  cafe  you  may  fet  off  the 
piaffes,  that  the  plants  may  receive  the  benefit  of  it : 
and  in  about  ten  days  after  planting,  you  fhould  be 
provided  with  a  parcel  of  forked  flicks  or  bricks,  with 
which  you  fhould  raife  your  glaffes  about  three  or  four 
inches  on  the  fide  toward  the  fouth,  that  your  plants 
may  have  free  air  ;  in  this  manner  your  glaffes  fhould 
remain  over  the  plants  night  and  day,  unlefs  in  frofty 
'weather,  when  you  fhould  fet  them  down  as  clofe  as 
poffible  ;  or  if  the  weather  fhould  prove  very  warm 
which,  many  times  happens  in  November,  and  fome- 
times  in  December,  in  this  cafe  you  fhould  keep  your 
glaffes. off  in  the  day-time,  and  put  them  on  only  in 
the  night,  left,  by  keeping  the  glaffes  over  them  too 
much,  you  fhould  draw  them  into  flower  at  that  fea- 
fon;  which  is  many  times  the  cafe  in  mild  winters,  efpe- 
cially  if  unfkil.fully  managed.  Toward  the  latter  end 
of  February,  if  the  weather  proves  mild,  you  fhould 
prepare  another  good  fpot  of  ground  to  remove  fome 
of  the  plants  into,  from  under  the  glaffes,  which  fhould 
be  well  dunged  and  trenched  (as  before)  :  then  fet  off 
your  glaffes  ;  and,  after  making  choice  of  one  of  the 
rnoft  promifing  plants  under  each  glafs,  which  fhould 
remain,  take  away  the  other  plant,  by  raifing  it  up 
with  a  trowel,  &e.  fo  as  to  preferve  as  much  earth  to 
the.  root  as  poffible  ;  but  take  care  not  to  difturb  or 
prejudice  the  roots  of  the  plants  which  remain.  Then 
plant  the  plants  which  you  have  taken  out  at  the  di- 
fiance  before  direfted,  viz.  if  for  a  full  crop,  three  feet 
and  a  half,  row  from  row  ;  but  if  for  ridges  of  cucum¬ 
bers  between  them,  eight  feet.,  and  two  feet  four  inches 
diftance  in  the  rows:  then,  with  a  fmall  hoe,  draw  the 
earth  up  to  the  Items  of  the  plants  which  were  left  un¬ 
der  the  glaffes,  taking  great  care  not  to  let  the  earth 
fall  . in  to  their  hearts  5  and  fet  your  glaffes  over  them 
again,  raifing  your  props  an  inch  or  two  higher  than 
before,  to  give  them  more  air,  obferving  to  take  them 
off  whenever  there  may  be  fome  gentle  fhowers,  which 
will  greatly  refrefh  the  plants. 

In  a  little  time  after,  if  you  find  your  plants  grow  fo 
fair  as  to  fill  the  glaffes  with  their  leaves,  you  fhould 
then  flightly  dig  about  the  plants,  and  raife  the  ground 
about  them  in  a  bed  broad  enough  for  the  glafies  to 
ftand,  about  four  inches  high,  which  will  give  your 
plants  a.  great  deal  of  room,  by  raifing  the  glaffes  fo 
much  higher  when  they  are  fet  over  them  ;  and  by 
this  means  they  might  be  kept  covered  until  April, 
which  otherwife  they  could  not,  without  prejudice  to 
the  leaves  of  tile  plants  ;  and  this  is  a  great  advantage 
to  them,  for  many  times  we  have  returns  of  fevere  frofts 
at  the  latter  end  of  March,  which  prove  very  hurtful  to 
thefe  plants,  if  expoffed  thereto,  efpecially  after  having 
been  nurfed  up  under  glaffes. 

After  you  have  fin ifhed  your  beds,  you  may  fet  your 
glaffes  over  your  plants  again,  obferving  to  raife  your 
props  pretty  high,  efpecially  if  the  weather  be  mild, 
that  they  may  have  free  air  to  flrengthen  them  ;  and  in 
mild  foft  weather  fet  off  your  glaffes,  as  alfo  in  gentle 
fhowers  of  rain;  and  now  you  muft  begin  to  harden 
them  by  degrees  to  endure  the  open  air  ;  however,  it  is 
ad vi fable  to.  let  your  glaffes  remain  over  them  as  long 
as  poffible,  if  the  nights  fhould  be  frofly,  which  will 
greatly  forward  your  plants ;  but  you  muft  not  let  your 
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glaffes  remain  upon  them  in  very  hot  funlhine,  efpecial-  „ 
ly  if  their  leaves  prefs  againft  the  fides  of  the  glaffes  : 
tor  it  hath  often  been  obferved  in  fuch  cafes,  that  the 
moifture  which  hath  rifcn  from  the  ground,  together 
with  the  perfpiration  of  the  plants,  which  by  the  glaffes 
remaining  over  them  hath  been  detained  upon  the  leaves 
of  the  plants,  when  the  fun  hath  fhone  hot  upon  the 
fides  of  the  glaffes,  have  acquired  fuch  a  powerful 
heat  from  the  beams  thereof,  as  to  fcald  all  their  larger 
leaves,  to  the  no  fmall  prejudice  of  the  plants  :  nay, 
lometimes  large  quantities  of  plants  have  been  fo  af- 
le<fted  therewith,  as  never  to  be  worth  any  thing  after. 

If  your  plants  have  fucceeded  well,  toward  the  end 
of  April  fome  of  them  will  begin  to  fruit  :  you  muft 
therefore  look  over  them  carefully  every  other  day,  and 
when  you  fee  the  flower  plainly  appear,  you  muft  break 
down  fome  of  the  inner  leaves  over  it  to  guard  it  from 
the  fun,  which  would  make  the  flower  yellow  and 
unfightly  if  expofed  thereto  ;  and  when  you  find  your 
flower  at  its.  full  bignefs  (which  you  may  know  by  its 
outfide.  parting  as  if  it  would  run),  you  muft  then 
draw  it  out  of  the  ground,  and  not  cut  them  off, 
leaving  the  ftalk  in  the  ground,  as  is  by  fome  praftifed 
and  if  they  are  d.efigned  for  prefent  ule,  you  may  cut 
them  out  of  their  leaves ;  but  if  defigned  to  keep 
you  fhould  preferve  their  leaves  about  them,  and  put 
them  into  a  cool  place  ;  the  beft  time  for  pulling  them 
is  in  a  morning,  before  the  fun  have  exhaled  the  moi¬ 
fture  ;  for  cauliflowers  pulled  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
lofe  that  firmnefs  which  they  naturally  have,  and  be¬ 
come  tough. 

JBut  to  return  to  our  fccond  crop  (the  plants  being: 
raifed  and  manured  as  Was  dire&ed  for  the  early  crop 
until  the  end  of  Oftober),  you  muft  then  prepare  fome 
beds,  either  to  be  covered  with  glafs-frames,  or  arched 
over  with  hoops,  to  be  covered  with  mats,  &c.  Thefe 
beds  fhould  have  fome  dung  laid  at  the  bottom,  about 
fix  inches  or  a  foot  thick,  according  to  the  fize  of  your 
plants ;  for  if  they  are  fmall,  the  bed  fhould  be  thicker 
of  dung  to  bring  them  forward,  and  fo  vice  verfa  ;  this 
dung  fhould  be  beat  down  clofe  with  a  fork,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  worms  from  finding  their  way  through 
it;  then  lay  fome  good  frefh  earth  about  four  or  five 
inches  thick  thereon,  in  which  you  fhould  plant  your 
plants  about  two  inches  and  a  halt  fquare,  obferving  to 
fhade  and  water  them  until  they  have  taken  new  root :  but 
you  muft  not  keep  your  coverings  clofe,  for  the  warmth 
of  the  dung  will  occafion  a  large  damp  in  the  bed, 
which,  if  pent  in,  will  greatly  injure  the  plants.  When 
your  plants  have  taken  root,  you  muft  give  them  a* 
much  free  open,  air  as  poffible,  by  keeping  the  glaffes 
off  in  the  day-time  as  much  as  the  weather  will  permit; 
and  in  the  night,  or  at  fuch  times  as  the  glaffes  require 
to  be  kept  on,  raife  them  up  with  props  to  let  in  frefh 
air,  unlefs  in  frofty  weather;  at  which  time  the  glaffes 
fhould.be  covered  with  mats,  ftraw,  peafe-haulm,  &c. 
but  this  is  not  to  be  done  but  in  very  hard  frofts  ;  you 
muft  alfo  o.bferve.  to  guard  them  againft  great  rain, 
which  in  winter  time  is  very  hurtful  to  them,  but  in 
mild  weather,  if  the  glaffes  are  kept  on,  they  fhould  be 
propped  to  admit  frefh  air ;  and  if  the  under  leaves 
grow  yellow  and  decay,  be  fure  to  pick  them  off:  for 
if  the  weather  fhould  prove  very  bad  in  winter,  fo  that 
you  fhould  be  obliged  to  keep  them  clofe  covered  for 
two  or  three  days  together,  as  it  fometimes  happens, 
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grdflka.  thefe  decayed  leaves  will  render  the  inclofed  air  very 
J  noxious  ;  and  the  plants  perfpiring  pretty  much  at  that 
time,  are  often  deftroyed  in  vafl quantities. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  if  the  weather  be  mild, 
you  muft  begin  to  harden  your  plants  by  degrees,  that 
they  may  be  prepared  for  tranfplantation  :  the  ground 
where  you  intend  to  plant  your  cauliflowers  out  (which 
fhould  be  quite  open  from  trees,  &c.  and  rather  moift 
than  dry)  having  been  well  dunged  and  dug,  fhould 
be  fown  with  radifhes  a  week  or  a  fortnight  before  you 
intend  to  plant  out  your  cauliflowers  ;  the  fowing  of 
radifhes  is  particularly  mentioned,  becaufe  if  there  are 
not  fome  radifhes  among  them,  and  the  month  of  May 
fhould  prove  hot  and  dry,  as  it  fometiines  happens,  the 
fly  will  feize  your  cauliflowers,  and  eat  their  leaves  full 
of  holes,  to  their  prejudice,  and  fometimes  their  deftruc- 
tion  5  whereas,  if  there  are  radifhes  upon  the  fpot,  the 
flies  will  take  to  them,  and  never  meddle  with  the  cau¬ 
liflowers  fo  long  as  they  lafl  :  indeed,  the  gardeners 
near  London  mix  fpinach  with  their  radifh* feed,  and  fo 
have  a  double  crop  5  which  is  an  advantage  where 
ground  is  dear,  or  where  perfons  are  ftraitened  for 
room  ;  otherwife  if  is  very  well  to  have  only  one  crop 
amongft  the  cauliflowers,  that  the  ground  maybe  clear¬ 
ed  in  time. 

Your  ground  being  ready  and  the  feafon  good,  about 
the  middle  of  February  you  may  begin  to  plant  out 
your  cauliflowers ;  the  diflance  which  is  generally  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  gardeners  near  London  (who  plant  other 
crops  between  their  cauliflowers  to  fuceeed  them,  as 
cucumbers  for  pickling,  and  winter  cabbages)  is  every 
other  row  four  feet  and  a  half  apart,  and  the  interme¬ 
diate  rows  two  feet  and  a  half,  and  two  feet  two  inches 
diflance  in  the  rows  ;  fo  that  in  the  latter  end  of  May 
or  beginning  of  June  (when  the  radifhes  and  fpinach 
are  cleared  off,  they  put  in  feeds  of  cucumbers  for  pick¬ 
ling,  in  the  middle  of  the  wide  rows,  at  three  feet  and 
a  half  apart ;  and  in  the  narrow  rows  plant  cabbages 
for  winter  ufe,  at  two  feet  two  inches  diflance,  fo  that 
thefe  fland  each  of  them  exa6lly  in  the  middle  of  the 
fquare  between  four  cauliflower  plants  ;  and  thefe,  after 
the  cauliflowers  are  gone  off,  will  have  full  room  to 
grow,  and  the  crop  be  hereby  continued  in  a  fucceflion- 
through  the  whole  feafon. 

There  are  many  people  who  are  very  fond  of  water¬ 
ing  cauliflower  plants  in  fummer  ;  but  the  gardeners, 
near  London  have  almofl  wholly  laid  afide  this  prac¬ 
tice,  as  finding  a  deal  of  trouble  and  charge  to  little 
purpofe  y  for  if  the  ground  be  fo  very  dry  as  not  to  pro¬ 
duce  tolerable  good  cauliflowers  without  water*  it  fel- 
dom  happens  that  watering  of  them  makes  them  much 
better:  and  when  once  they  have  been  watered,  if  it  is 
not  conftantly  continued,  it  had  been  much  better  for 
them  if  they  never  had  any  •>  as  alfo,  if  it  be  given  them 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  it  rather  helps  to  fcald  them  : 
fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  if  care  be  taken  to  keep  the 
earth  drawn  up  to  their  flems,  and  clear  them  from 
every  thing  that  grows  near  them-,  that  they  may  have 
free  open  air,  you  will  find  that  they  will  fucceed  bet¬ 
ter  without  than  with  water,  where  any  of  thefe  cau¬ 
tions  are  not  ftri£lly  obferved. 

But  in  order  to  have  a  third  crop  of  cauliflowers,  you 
fhould  make  a  (lender  hot-bed  in  February,  in  which 
you  fhould  fow  the  feeds,  covering  them  a  quarter  of 
inclx  thick  with  light  mould,  and  covering  the  bed 
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with  glafs  frames.  When  the  plants  are  come  up,  and  Braffica 
have  gotten  four  or  five  leaves,  you  fhould  prepare  an-  [{ 
other  hot-bed  to  prick  them  into,  which  may  be  about  Bravo, 
two  inches  fquare  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  April  har-  l~ 

den  them  by  degrees,  to  fit  them  for  tranfplanting, 
which  fhould  be  done  the  middle  of  that  month,  at  the 
diflance  directed  for  the  fecond  crop,  and  muft  be  ma¬ 
naged  accordingly  :  thefe,  if  the  foil  is  moifl  where 
they  are  planted,  or  the  feafon  cool  and  moifl,  will  pro¬ 
duce  good  cauliflowers  about  a  month  after  the  fecond 
crop  is  gone,  whereby  their  feafon  will  be  greatly  pro¬ 
longed. 

There  is  alfo  a  fourth  crop  of  cauliflowers,  which  is 
raifed  by  fowing  the  feeds  about  the  23d  of  May  ;  and, 
being  tranfplanted,  as  hath  been  before  dire&ed,  will 
produce  good  cauliflowers  in  a  kindly  feafon  and  good 
foil  after  Michaelmas,  and  continue  through  Oflober 
and  November,  and,  if  the  feafon  permit,  often  a  great 
part  of  December. 

All  the  fpecies  of  cabbage  are.  fuppofed  to  be  hard 
of  digeflion,  to  afford  little  nourifhment,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  flatulencies,  though  probably  on  no  very  good 
foundation.^  They  tend  flrongly  to  putrefa&ion,  and- 
run  into  this  (late  fooner  than  almofl  any  other  vege¬ 
table  ,  when  putrefied,  their  fmell  is  likewife  the  tnofl 
offenfive,  greatly  refembling  that  ©f  putrefied  animal 
fubflances.  A  decoflion  of  them  is  faid  to  loofen  the 
belly.  Of  all  thefe  plants  cauliflower  is  reckoned  the 
eafiefl  of  digeflion.  The  white  is  the  mofl  fetid,  and- 
the  red  mofl  emollient  or  laxative  ;  a  deco&ion  of  this 
lafl  is  recommended  for  foftening  acrimonious  hu¬ 
mours  in  fome  diforders  of  the  breafl,  and  in  hoarfenefs. 

The  red  cabbage  is  chiefly  ufed  for  pickling.  In  fome 
countries  they  bury- the  white  cabbage  when  full  grown 
in  the  autumn,  and  thus  preferve  it  all  winter.  The. 

Germans- cut  them  to  pieces,  and,'  along  with  fome  a- 
roraatic  herbs  and  fait,  prefs  them  clofe  down  in  a  tub, 
where  they  foon  ferment,  and  are  eaten  under  the  name- 
of  Sour-crout.  See  that  article. 

BRASSICAVIT,  or  Brachicavit,  in  the  manege, 
is  a  horfe  whofe  forelegs-  a  re  naturally  bended  archwife  : 
being  fo  called  by- way  of  diftin&ion  from  an  arched-' 
horfe  whofe  legs  are  bowed  by  hard  labour. 

BRAULS,  Indian  cloths  with  blue  and  white  flripes. 

They  are  otherwife  called  turbanSy  becaufe  they  ferve 
to  cover  thofe  ornaments  of  the  head,  particularly  on 
the  coafl  of  Africa. 

BRAUNA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in- Bavaria,  feated 
on  the  river  Inn.  It  has  a  ftrong  fortrefs  :  notwith- 
flanding,  it  was  taken  by  the  Auflrians  in  1743.  E. 

LonS*  *3-  3 •  N»  Lat.  48.  10. 

BRAUNSBURG,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Regal 
Pruflia,  with  a  very  commodious  harbour,  and  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  king  of  Pruflia.  It  is  feated  near  the  Baltic 
fea,  in  E.  Long.  20.  o.  N.  Lat.  54.  1 5. 

BhAUNSFIELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  country  of  Solmes,  with 
a  handfome  palace  or  caflle.  E’.  Long.  8.  32.  N.  Lat 
50.  22. 

BRAVO,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands  on  the 
coafl  of  Africa-,  remarkable  for  its  excellent  wines,  and  * 
inhabited  by  Portuguefe.  The  land  is  very  high,  and* 
confifts  of  mountains  which  look  like  pyramids.  It  a- 
bounds  in  Indian  corn,  gourds,  water  melons,  potatoes, 
horfes,  affeSj  and  hogs.  There  is  alfo  plenty  of  fiflv  on 
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Bravo  the  coafl,  and  the  ifland  produces  falt-petre.  W.  Long. 

II  25.  35.  N.  Lat.  14.  o. 

^y-  ,  Bravo,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  coafl  of  Ajan,  with 
a  pretty  good  harbour.  It  is  an  independent  place, 
and  is  about  80  miles  diftant  from  Magadoxo.  E.  Long. 
41.  35.  N.  Lat.  1.  0.  1 

BRAURONIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  feftival  in 
honour  of  Diana,  furnamed  Brauronia ,  from  its  having 
been  obferved  at  Brauron,  an  Athenian  borough.  This 
feflival  was  celebrated  once  in  five  years,  being  ma¬ 
naged  by  ten  men,  called  in  Greek  h^oTrotoi.  The 
victim  offered  in  facrifice  was  a  goat,  and  it  was  cuf- 
tomary  for  certain  men  to  ling  one  of  Homer’s  Iliads. 
The  moft  remarkable  perfons  at  this  folemnity  were 
young  virgins,  habited  in  yellow  gowns,  and  confe- 
crated  to  Diana.  It  was  unlawful  for  any  of  them  to 
be  above  ten  or  under  five  years  of  age. 

BRAWN,  the  flefh  of  a  boar  fouced  or  pickled  : 
for  which  end  the  boar  Aiould  be  old  ;  becaufe  the  older 
he  is,  the  more  horny  will  the  brawn  be. — The  me¬ 
thod  of  preparing  brawn  is  as  follows  :  The  boar  be¬ 
ing  killed,  it  is  the  flitches  only,  without  the  legs,  that 
are  made  brawn  •,  the  bones  of  which  are  to  be  taken 
out,  and  then  the  flefh  fprinkled  with  fait,  and  laid  in 
a  tray,  that  the  blood  may  drain  off :  Then  it  is  to  be 
falted  a  little,  and  rolled  up  as  hard  as  poflible.  The 
length  of  the  collar  offbrawn  fhould  be  as  much  as  one 
fide  of. the  boar  will  bear,  fo  that  when  rolled  up  it  will 
be  nine  or  ten  inches  diameter. 

The  collar  being  thus  rolled  up,  is  to  be  boiled  in 
a  copper,  or  large  kettle,  till  it  is  fo  tender,  that  you 
can  run  a  ftraw  through  it ;  then  fet  it  by  till  it  is 
thorough  cold,  and  put  it  into  the  following  pickle. 
To  every  gallon  of  water,  put  a  handful  or  two  of 
fait,  and  as  much  wheat-bran :  Boil  them  together, 
then  drain  the  bran  as  clear  as  you  can  from  the  liquor; 
and  when  the  liquor  is  quite  cold,  put  the  brawn  in¬ 
to  it. 

BRAY,  Sir  Reginald,  a  celebrated  architect  and 
politician,  was  the  fecond  fon  of  Sir  Richard  Bray,  one 
of  the  privy  council  to  King  Henry  VI.  Sir  Reginald 
was  inftrumental  in  the  advancement  of  King  Henry 
VII.  to  the  throne  of  England  ;  and  was  greatly  in 
favour  with  that  prince,  who  bellowed  honours  and 
wealth  upon  him.  His  Ikill  in  archite&ure  appears 
from  Henry  VII.’s  chapel  at  Weltminifer,  and  the 
chapel  of  St  George  at  Windfor,  as  he  had  a  principal 
concern  and  direction  in  the  building  of  the  former, 
and  the  finifhing  and  bringing  to  perfeftion  the  latter, 
to  which  he  was  alfo  a  liberal  benefactor.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fouth  aifle  of  the  above  chapel  is  a  fpaci- 
ous  chapel  built  by  him,  and  Hill  called  by  his  name. 
•He  died  in  1501  ;  and  was  interred  in  the  above  cha¬ 
pel,  probably  under  the  Hone  where  lies  Dr  Waterland  ; 
for,  on  opening  the  vault  for  that  gentleman,  who  died 
in  1740,  a  leaden  coffin  of  ancient  form  was  found, 
which,  by  other  appearances,  was  judged  to  be  that  of 
Sir  Reginald,  and  was,  by  order  of  the  dean,  immedi¬ 
ately  arched  over. 

Bray,  Dr  Thomas ,  an  eminent,  learned,  and  pious 
divine,  was  born  at  Marton,  in  Shropffiire,  in  the  year 
1656,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  at  length  pre- 
fented  to  the  vicarage  of  Over-Whitacre,  in  Warwick- 
ihire  :  and  in  1690,  to  the  reClory  of  Sheldon,  where 
he  compofed  his  Catechetical  Le&ures ;  which  procured 


him  fuch  reputation,  that  Dr  Compton,  bifliop  of  Lon-  Bray- 
don  pitched  upon  him  as  a  proper  perfon  to  model  the  |j 
infant  church  of  Maryland,  and  eftablifli  it  upon  a  fo-  Brazen, 
lid  foundation,  and  for  that  purpofe  he  was  invefled  y*—- 
with  the  office  of  commiffary.  He  now  engaged  in  fe- 
veral  noble  undertakings.  He  procured  fums  to  be 
raifed  for  purchafing  fmall  libraries  for  the  ufe  of  the 
poor  minifters  in  the  feveral  parts  of  our  plantations  ; 
and  the  better -to  promote  this  defign,  he  publifhed  two 
books  ;  one  entitled  Bibliotheca  parochialis ,  or  a  fcheme 
of  fuch  theological  and  other  heads  as  feem  requifite 
to  be  perufcd  or  occafionally  confulted  by  the  clergy, 
together  with  a  catalogue  of  books  which  may  be  pro¬ 
fitably  read  on  each  of  thofe  points  ;  the  other,  Apof- 
tolical  Charity,  its  nature  and  excellency  confidered. 

He  endeavoured  to  get  a  fund  efiablifhed  for  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  gofpel,  efpecially  among  the  unculti¬ 
vated  Indians  ;  and  by  his  means  a  patent  was  obtained 
for  eredling  the  corporation  called  The  fociety  for  the 
propagation  of  the  gojpel.  He,  by  his  induftry,  pro¬ 
cured  relief  for  prifoners ;  and  formed  the  plan  for  the 
fociety  for  the  reformation  of  manners,  charity-fchools, 

&c.  He  wrote,  1.  His  Martyrology,  or  papal  ufurpa- 
tion,  in  one  volume  folio  ;  2.  DireBorium  tnijjion  avium  ; 
and  other  works.  This  excellent  man  died  in  1730, 
aged  73. 

Bray,  a  port  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Wick lo xv,  and  province  of  Leinfter,  feated  on  St 
George’s  channel,  eight  miles  fouth  of  Dublin.  W. 

Long.  6.  16.  N.  Lat.  33.  8. 

BRAT  fur  Seine ,  a  town  of  France,  in  Champagne, 
and  in  Senonois,  on  the  confines  of  Brie.  E.  Long. 

2.  15.  N.  Lat.  48.  35. 

BRAYLE,  among  fportfmen,  apiece  of  leather  flit 
to  put  upon  the  hawk’s  wing,  to  tie  it  up. 

BRAZED,  in  Heraldry,  a  term  ferving  to  deferibe 
three  cheverons,  one  clafping  another. 

BRAZEN,  fomething  confifting  of  brafs,  or  formed 
out  of  it.  See  Brass. 

Brazen  Age.  See  Age. 

Brazen  Difh ,  among  miners,  is  the  flandard  by 
which  the  other  difhes  are  gauged,  and  is  kept  in  the 
king’s  hall. 

Brazen  Sea ,  in  Jewifh  antiquity,  one  of  the  facred 
utenfils  in  the  temple  of  Solomon.  It  was  call  in  the 
plain  of  Jordan,  and  removed  from  thence  into  the  in¬ 
ner  court  of  the  temple  ;  where  it  was  placed  upon  12 
oxen,  three  of  which  looked  towards  each  quarter  of 
the  world.  It  was  ten  cubits  from  the  one  brim  to 
the  other,  five  cubits  in  height,  and  30  cubits  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  contained  3000  baths.  The  brim  of 
it  was  perfectly  round,  and  fo  it  continued  in  the  two 
upper  cubits  ;  but  below  the  brim,  in  the  three  lower 
cubits,  it  was  fquare.  It  was  a  handbreadth  thick, 
and  the  brim  was  wrought  like  the  brim  of  a  cup,  with 
flowers  of  lilies.  About  the  body  of  this  huge  veffel 
there  were  two  borders  of  engravings,  being  the  heads 
of  oxen  in  demi-relief :  out  of  which  fome  fuppofe  the 
water  iffued,  and  that  they  were  made  as  cocks  and 
conveyances  for  that  purpofe.— —This  brazen  or  molten 
fea,  was  defigned  for  the  priefts  to  wafh  themfelves  in 
before  they  performed  the  fervice  of  the  temple.  The 
fupply  of  water  was  through  a  pipe  out  of  the  well 
Etam  ;  though  fome  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  con- 
ftantly  fupplied  with  water  by  the  Gibeonites. 

BRAZIER, 
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BRAZIER,  an  artificer  who  makes  and  deals  in 
all  kinds  of  brafs  ware.  This  trade,  as  exercifed  in 
Britain,  may  be  reckoned  a  branch  of  the  fmithery, 
J  though  they  feldom  keep  forges,  except  for  brazing  or 
foldering,  and  tinning  the  infides  of  their  vefTels,  which 
they  work  up  chiefly  out  of  copper  and  brafs  prepared 
rough  to  their  hands.  They  conlift  of  a  working  part, 
and  a  fhop-keeping  part,  which  latter  many  carry  on 
to  a  great  extent,  dealing  as  well  in  all  forts  of  iron 
and  fteel,  as  copper  and  brafs  goods  for  houfehold  fur¬ 
niture  ;  and  lately  have  fallen  much  into  felling  what 
is  called  French  plate ,  made  of  a  fort  of  white  metal, 
fllvered  and  poliihed  to  fuch  a  degree  that  the  eye  can¬ 
not  foon  diftinguilh  it  from  real  fllver. 

BRAZIL.  See  Brasil, 

BRAZING,  the  foldering  or  joining  two  pieces  of 
iron  together  by  means  of  thin  plates  of  brafs,  melted 
between  the  pieces  that  are  to  be  joined.  If  the  work 
be  very  fine,  as  when  two  leaves  of  a  broken  faw  are 
to  be  brazed  together,  they  cover  it  with  pulverized 
borax,  melted  with  water,  that  it  may  incorporate 
with  the  brafs  powder,  which  is  added  to  it :  The 
piece  is  then  expofed  to  the  fire  without  touching  the 
coals,  and  heated  till  the  brafs  is  feen  to  run. 

Brazing  is  alfo  the  joining  two  pieces  of  iron  toge¬ 
ther  by  beating  them  hot,  the  one  upon  the  other, 
which  is  ufed  for  large  pieces  by  farriers,  &c. 

BRAZZA,  a  town  and  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Dal¬ 
matia,  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  oppofite  to  Spalatro,  and 
fubjecR  to  Venice.  E.  Long.  28.  o.  N.  Lat.  43.  0. 

BREACH,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  a  break  or 
rupture  in  fotne  part  of  a  fence  or  enclofure,  whether 
owing  to  time  or  violence. — Inundations,  or  overflow¬ 
ings  of  lands,  are  frequently  owing  to  breaches  in  the 
dikes  or  fea  banks.  Dagenham  breach  is  famous  ;  it 
was  made  in  1707,  by  a  failure  of  the  Thames  wall  in 
a  very  high  tide.  The  force  wherewith  it  biirft  in  up¬ 
on  the  neighbouring  level  tore  up  a  large  channel  or 
palfage  for  water  1 00  yards  wride,  and  in  fome  places 
20  feet  deep,  by  which  a  multitude  of  fubterraneous 
trees  that  had  been  buried  many  ages  before  \vere  laid 
bare. 

Breach,  in  Fortification ,  a  gape  made  in  any  part 
of  the  works  of  a  town  by  the  cannon  or  mines  of  the 
befiegers,  in  order  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  place. 
To  make  the  attack  more  difficult,  the  befieged  fow 
the  breach  with  crow-feet,  or  flop  it  with  chevaux  de 
fri%e, — A  practicable  breach,  is  that  where  the  men 
may  mount  and  make  a  lodgment,  and  ought  to  be  15 
or  20  fathoms  wide.  The  befiegers  make  their  way 
to  it,  by  covering  themfelves  with  gabions,  earth- 
bags,  &c. 

Breach,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  is  where  a  perfon  breaks 
through  the  condition  of  a  bond  or  covenant  ;  on  an 
aflion  upon  which,  the  breach  mufl  be  afligned  :  And 
this  aflignment  mufl  not  be  general,  but  particular,  as, 
in  an  aflion  of  covenant  for  not  repairing  houfes,  it 
ought  to  be  afligned  particularly  what  is  the  want  of 
reparation  :  and  in  fuch  certain  manner,  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  may  take  an  i flue. 

BREAD,  a  mafs  of  dough  kneaded  and  baked  in 
an  oven.  See  Baker,  Baking,  and  Barm. 

The  grains  of  all  vegetables  are  almoft  entirely 
them.  Ditt,  com po fed  of  fubflances  very  proper  for  the  nourifhment 
of  animals;  and  amongft  grains  thofe  which  contain  a 
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farinaceous  matter  are  the  mofl  agreeable  and  aloft  nu¬ 
tritive, 

Man  who  appears  to  be  defigned  by  nature  to  eat 
of  all  fubflances  which  are  capable  of  nourifhing  him, 
and  ft  Ill  more  of  vegetables  than  animals,  has,  from 
time  immemorial,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  ufed 
farinaceous  grains  as  the  principal  bafis  of  his  food  : 
but  as  thefe  grains  cannot  be  without  difficulty  eaten 
by  men  in  their  natural  ftate,  this  aeftive  and  intelli¬ 
gent  animal  has  gradually  found  means  not  only  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  farinaceous  part,  that  is,  the  only  nutritive 
part  of  thefe  grains,  but  alfo  to  prepare  it  fo  that  it  be¬ 
comes  a  very  agreeable  and  wholefome  aliment,  fuch 
as  the  bread  wre  now  generally  eat. 

Nothing  appears  fo  eafy  at  firft  fight  as  to  grind 
corn,  to  make  a  pafte  with  the  flour  and  water,  and 
to  bake  this  pafte  in  an  oven.  They  who  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  fineft  human  in¬ 
ventions,  without  reflecting  on  the  labour  it  has  cofl: 
to  complete  them,  think  all  thefe  operations  common 
and  trivial.  However,  it  appears  very  certain,  that 
for  a  long  time  men  no  otherwife  prepared  their  corn 
than  by  boiling  and  forming  compact  vifeous  cakes, 
not  very  agreeable  to  the  tafte,  and  of  difficult  digef- 
tion.  Before  they  were  able  to  make  bread  of  good 
tafte  and  quality,  as  we  have  now,  it  was  neceflary 
to  invent  and  complete  ingenious  machines  for  grind¬ 
ing  corn,  and  feparating  the  pure  flour  with  little 
trouble  and  labour  ;  and  that  inquiries,  or  rather  fome 
happy  ehance,  which  fome  obferving  perfon  availed 
himfelf  of,  fhould  difeover,  that  flour,  mixed  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  water,  is  fufceptible  of  a  fermenta¬ 
tion  which  almoft  entirely  deftroys  its  vifeidity,  height¬ 
ens  its  tafte,  and  renders  it  proper  to  make  a  light 
bread,  very  agreeable  to  the  tafte,  and  of  eafy  digef- 
tion. 

This  eflential  operation,  on  which  the  good  quality 
of  bread  depends,  is  entirely  of  the  province  of  che- 
miftry.  It  would  add  to  the  honour  of  the  ancient 
cultivators  of  chemiftry,  to  attribute  to  them  fo  ufeful 
and  important  a  difeovery  ;  but,  unhappily,  it  is  too 
probable  that  they  had  no  fhare  in  it.  The  ancient 
chemifts  were  engaged  in  other  purfuits  than  that 
of  bread  and  other  common  objects.  They  hoped 
to  make  gold  ;  and  what  is  bread  in  companion  with 
gold  ? 

However  that  be,  to  the  fortunate  invention  of  rai- 
fing  the  pafte  before  baking  we  owe  the  perfe&ion  of 
the  art  of  making  bread.  This  operation  conftfts  in. 
keeping  fome  pafte  or  dough,  till  by  a  peculiar  fpiri- 
tuous  fermentation  it  fwells,  rarefies,  and  acquires  a 
fmell  and  tafte  quick,  pungent,  fpirituous,  fomewhat 
four,  and  rather  difagreeable.  This  fermented  dough 
is  well  worked  with  fome  frelh  dough,  which  is  by  that 
mixture  and  moderate  heat  difpoftd  to  a  fimilar  but 
lefs  advanced  fermentation  than  that  above  mentioned. 
By  this  fermentation  the  dough  is  attenuated,  and  di¬ 
vided ;  air  is  introduced  into  it,  which  being  incapable 
of  difengaging  itfelf  from  the  tenacious  and  folid  pafte, 
forms  in  it  fmall  cavities,  raifes  and  fwells  it :  hence 
the  fmall  quantity  of  fermented  pafte  which  difpofes 
the  reft  to  ferment,  is  called  leaven ,  from  the  French 
word  lever  1  fignifying  to  raife. 

When  the  dough  is  thus  raifed,  it  is  in  a  proper  ftate 
to  be  put  into  the  oven  ;  where,  while  it  is  baked,  It 
3  C  dilates 
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Bread,  dilates  itfelf  ftill  more  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  air, 
-v"~'  and  of  the  fpirituous  fubftance  it  contains,  and  it  forms 
a  bread  full  of  eyes  or  cavities  ;  confequently  light,  and 
entirely  different  from  the  heavy,  compafl,  vifcous, 
and  indigefted  maffes,  made  by  baking  unfermented 
dough. 

The  invention  of  beer,  or  wine  of  grains,  furnifhes 
a  new  matter  ufeful  in  the  making  of  bread.  This 
matter  is  the  froth  which  forms  upon  the  furface  of 
thefe  liquors  during  fermentation.  When  it  is  mixed 
with  dough,  it  raifes  it  better  and  more  quickly  than 
ordinary  leaven.  It  is  called  yeojl  or  barm.  By  means 
of  this,  the  fineft  lighteft  bread  is  made.  It  often 
happens,  that  bread  made  with  leaven  dough  has  a 
fourifh  and  not  agreeable  tafte  ;  which  may  proceed 
from  too  great  a  quantity  of  leaven,  or  from  leaven  in 
which  the  fermentation  has  advanced  too  far.  This  in¬ 
convenience  does  not  happen  to  bread  made  with 
yeaff  ;  becaufe  the  fermentation  of  this  fubftance  is  not 
too  far  advanced,  or  becaufe  more  attention  is  given  to 
that  finer  bread. 

It  may  be  afked,  Why,  fince  dough  is  capable  of 
fermenting  fpontaneoufly  and  fingly,  as  we  fee  from 
the  leaven,  a  fubftance  is  added  to  difpofe  it  to  fer¬ 
ment  ?  The  true  reafon  is,  That  all  the  parts  of  a  fer¬ 
menting  fubftance  do  not  ferment  at  the  fame  time,  nor 
to  the  fame  degree  ;  fo  that  fome  parts  of  this  fubftance 
have  finifhed  their  fermentation,  while  others  have  not 
yet  begun.  The  fermentable  liquors  which  contain 
much  fugar,  as  hydromel,  and  muft  of  wines,  give 
proofs  of  this  truth  ;  for,  after  thefe  liquors  have  be¬ 
come  very  vinous,  they  have  ftill  very  diftinftly  a  fac- 
charine  tafte  :  but  all  faccharine  matter  is  ftill  fufeep- 
tible  of  fermentation  ;  and,  in  fa£l,  if  vinous  hydro¬ 
mel,  or  muft,  or  even  new  beer,  be  diftilled,  fo  that 
all  their  ardent  fpirit  fhall  be  feparated,  and*  the  refi- 
duums  diluted  with  water,  we  fhall  fee  a  fecond  fer¬ 
mentation  take  place,  and  a  new  quantity  of  ardent 
fpirit  formed. 

The  fame  thing  precifely  happens  to  dough,  and  ftill 
more  fenfibly,  from  its  vifeofity  and  want  of  fluidity  ; 
fo  that  if  it  be  left  to  ferment  alone,  and  without  the 
help  of  leaven,  as  the  fermentation  proceeds  very  flowly 
and  fucceflively,  the  parts  which  ferment  firft  will  have 
become  four  and  vapid  before  all  the  reft  be  fufficiently 
attenuated  and  changed,  by  which  the  bread  will  ac¬ 
quire  a  difagreeable  tafte. 

A  mixture  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  leaven  with  dough 
effe&ually  prevents  this  inconvenience;  becaufe  the 
effect  of  this  leav«n,  and  of  all  fermenting  fubftances, 
is  to  difpofe  to  a  fimilar  fermentation  all  matters  capa¬ 
ble  of  it,  with  which  it  is  mixed  ;  or  rather,  by  means 
of  leaven,  the  fermentation  of  all  the  parts  ot  fuch  fub¬ 
ftances  is  effe<fted  more  nearly  at  the  fame  time. 

Bread  well  raifed  and  baked  differs  from  unferment¬ 
ed  bread,  not  only  in  being  lets  compact,  lighter,  and 
of  a  more  agreeable  tafte,  but  alfo  in  being  more  eafily 
mifcible  with  water,  with  which  it  does  not  form  a 
vifcous  mafs,  which  circumftance  is  of  great  importance 
in  digeftion. 

Cullen  on  It  is  obfervable,  that  without  bread,  or  fomewhat 
Mat'  of  this  form,  no  nation  feems  to  live.  Thus  the  Lap¬ 
landers,  having  no  corn  of  their  own,  make  a  fort  of 
bread  of  their  dried  fifties,  and  of  the  inner  rind  of  the 
pine,  which  feems  to  be  ufed,  not  fo  much  for  their 
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nourifhment  as  for  fupplyin^  a,  dry  food.  For  this  Bread, 
mankind  feem  to  have  an  univerfal  appetite,  reje&ing 
bland,  flippery,  and  mucilaginous  foods.  This  is  not 
commonly  accounted  for,  but  feems  to  depend  on  very 
Ample  principles.  The  preparation  of  bur  food  depends 
on  the  mixture  of  the  animal  fluids  in  every  ftage.  A- 
mong  others  the  faliva  is  neceffary,  which  requires  dry 
food  as  a  neceffary  ftimulus  to  draw  it  forth,  as  bland, 
flippery,  fluid  aliments  are  too  inert,  and  make  too 
fhort  ftay  in  the  mouth,  to  produce  this  cffeCt,  or  to 
caufe  a  fufficient  degree  of  manducation  to  emulge  that 
liquor.  For  this  reafon  we  commonly  ufe  dry  bread 
along  with  animal  food,  which  other  wife  would  be  too 
quickly  fwallowed.  For  blending  the  oil  and  water  of 
our  food  nothing  is  fo  fit  as  bread,  aflifted  by  a  previous 
manducation.  For  which  purpofe,  bread  is  of  like  ne- 
ceffity  in  the  ftomach,  as  it  is  proper  that  a  fubftance 
of  folid  confiftence  fhould  be  long  retained  there.  Now 
the  animal  fluids  muft  be  mixed  with  our  aliment,  in 
order  to  change  the  acefcency  it  undergoes.  But  li¬ 
quid  foods  would  not  attain  this  end,  whereas  the  folid 
ftimulates  and  emulges  the  glands  of  the  ftomach.  The 
bread  then  appears  to  be  exceedingly  proper,  being 
bulky  without  too  much  folidity,  and  firm  without  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  folution. 

Among  the  ancients  we  meet  with  various  denomi-  SvppL  to 
nations  of  bread;  as,  1.  Pattis  Jiligeneus ,  called  alfo^f^1^’* 
mundus ,  athleticus ,  ifungia ,  coliphius ,  and  rolys ,  an-  lC  ’ 
fwering  to  our  white  bread  ;  being  made  of  the  purelt 
flour  of  the  beft  wheat,  and  only  ufed  by  the  richer 
fort.  2.  Pdnis  fecundus  or  Jecundarius ,  called  alfo  fmi- 
laceus  or  fmilagineus ,  the  next  in  purity  ;  being  made 
of  fine  flour,  only  all  the  bran  not  fifted  out.  3.  Au- 
topyrus ,  called  alfo  fyncomijius  and  confufaneus ,  made 
of  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  wheat,  without  either  re¬ 
trenching  the  finer  flour  or  coarfer  bran  ;  anfwering  to 
our  houfehold  bread.  4.  Cacabaccu apparently  the 
fame  with  what  was  otherwife  denominated  fordiduSy 
as  being  given  to  dogs ;  furfuraceusy  furfureus ,  or 
furfurativus ,  becaufe  made  in  great  part  of  bran  ;  and, 
in  the  middle  age,  bijfus ,  on  account  of  its  brownnefs; 
fometimes  alfo  leibo .  There  wTere  other  forts  of  bread, 
denominated  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
made,  or  the  ufes  they  were  applied  to  ;  as,  1.  The 
militarise  which  was  prepared  by  the  foldiers.and  offi¬ 
cers  in  camp  with  their  own  hands;  for  which  purpofe 
fome  had  hand-mills,  others  pounded  the  corn  in  a 
mortar,  and  baked  it  on  the  coals.  2.  Clibanites ,  that 
baked  in  an  oven,  by  way  of  contradiftin£lion  from 
that  baked  on  the  hearth  or  under  the  embers.  3.  That 
called  fubcineritius,  or  fub  cinere  coBus  ;  fometimes  alfo 
reverfatuSy  becaufe  it  was  to  be  turned  in  the  baking. 

4.  NauticuSy  anfwering  to  our  fea-bifeuit,  and  denomi¬ 
nated  accordingly  bis  coBuSy  becaufe  baked  feveral 
times  over  to  make  it  keep  the  longer.  Other  kinds 
of  bread  were  denominated  from  their  qualities  and  ac¬ 
cidents  ;  as,  I.  The  panis  Jiccus ,  that  which  had  been 
long  baked  ;  fuch  as  were  the  bis  coBuSy  naval  and 
buccellated  bread.  2.  Madidus,  a  fort  made  of  rye  or 
bear,  fometimes  alfo  made  of  fine  flour,  wherewith 
they  fmeared  their  faces,  by  way  of  a  cofmetie,  to 
render  them  fmootb.  3.  Acidus ,  or  four  bread,  which 
was  acidulated  with  vinegar.  4.  AzymuSy  that  unlea¬ 
vened  or  unfermented. 

The  French  have  alfo  a  great  variety  of  breads ;  as 
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Bread,  queen’s  bread,  alamode  bread,  bread  de  Segovie,  de 
— ■ y— J  Gentillay,  quality-bread,  Sec.  all  prepared  in  peculiar 
manners  by  the  bakers  of  Paris.  The  bread  de  Go- 
neffe  excels  all  others,  on  account  of  the  waters  at  Go- 
neffe,  a  town  three  leagues  from  Paris.  It  is  light, 
and  full  of  eyes,  which  are  the  marks  of  its  goodnefs. 
Pain  de  manege ,  is  that  which  each  family  bakes  for 
itfelf.  S pice- bread,  pain  d^epice,  denotes  bread  baked 
and  iced  over  with  the  feum  taken  off  fugar  in  refin¬ 
ing  houfes  ;  it  is  fometimes  alfo  made  with  honey  and 
other  forts  of  feafoning,  and  anfwers  to  what  the  an¬ 
cients  call  panis  mellitus . 

Among  u>,  bread  is  chiefly  divided  into  white, 
wheaten,  and  houfehold  ;  differing  only  in  degrees  of 
purity.  In  the  firft,  all  the  bran  is  feparated  ;  in  the 
fecond,  only  the  coarfer  5  in  the  third,  none  at  all : 
fo  that  fine  bread  is  made  only  of  flour  ;  wheaten  bread 
of  flour  and  a  mixture  of  the  finer  bran  ;  and  houfe¬ 
hold,  of  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  grain,  without  ta¬ 
king  out  either  the  coarfe  bran  or  fine  flour.  We  alfo 
meet  with  fymnel  bread,  manchet  or  roll  bread,  and 
French  bread:  which  are  only  fo  many  denominations 
of  the  fineft  and  whited:  bread,  made  of  the  pureft 
flour  ;  except  that  in  ill-roll  bread  there  is  an  addition 
of  milk,  and  in  French  bread,  of  eggs  and  butter  alfo. 
In  Lancafhire,  and  feveral  of  the  northern  counties  of 
England,  they  have  feveral  forts  of  oaten  bread  ;  as, 
I.  The  bannock,  which  is  an  oat-cake,  kneaded  only 
with  water,  and  baked  on  the  embers.  2.  Clap-bread, 
which  is  made  into  thin  hard  cakes.  3.  Bitchinefs 
bread,  which  is  made  of  thin  batter,  and  made  into 
thin  foft  oat-cakes.  4.  Riddle-cakes,  which  are  thick  and 
four,  have  but  little  leaven,  and  are  kneaded  (tiff.  And, 
5.  Jannock,  which  is  oaten  bread  made  up  into  loaves. 
Add  to  thefe,  peafe-bread ,  much  ufed  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland  ;  being  bread  confiding  either  wholly  of  the 
flour  of  peafe,  or  of  this  and  oat-meal  mixed  :  the 
dough,  fometimes  leavened,  fometimes  made  only  with 
water,  is  formed  either  into  bannocks  or  cakes,  and  ba¬ 
ked  over  the  embers  •,  or  into  what  they  call  baps ,  i.  e. 
a  kind  of  flattifh  rolls,  and  baked  in  the  oven.  In  the 
flatute  of  aflize  of  bread  and  ale,  51  Hen.  III.  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  waflel-bread,  cocket-bread,  and  bread 
of  treet ;  which  anfwer  to  the  three  kinds  of  bread  now 
in  ufe,  called  white ,  wheaten ,  and  houfehold  bread. 
In  religious  houfes,  they  heretofore  diftinguiftied  bread 
by  the  names  efquires  bread,  panis  armigerorum ; 
monks  bread,  panis  conventualis ;  boys  bread,  panis 
puerorum  ;  and  fervants  bread,  panis  famulorum ,  called 
alfo  panis  fervientalis .  A  like  diftribution  obtained  in 
the  houfeholds  of  nobles  and  princes  ;  where,  however, 
we  find  fome  other  denominations  ;  as  meffengers 
bread,  panis  nuncius ,  that  given  to  meffengers  as  a  re¬ 
ward  of  their  labour  ;  court-bread,  panis  curia lis,  that 
allowed  by  the  lord  for  the  maintenance  of  his  houfe¬ 
hold  ;  eleeraofynary  bread,  that  diftributed  to  the  poor 
by  way  of  alms. 

It  is  for  the  intereft  of  the  community  that  the  food 
of  the  poor  ftiould  be  as  various  as  poflible,  that,  in 
time  of  dearth  and  fcarcity  of  the  ordinary'  kinds,  they 
may  not  be  without  ready  and  cheap  refources.  To 
the  difeovery  of  fuch  refources  feveral  benevolent  phi- 
lofophers  having  fuccefsfully  turned  their  inquiries,  we 


fhall  lay  before  the  reader  the  refult  of  their  experi-  Bread, 
ments.  \ - sr—* 

I.  Bread  of  Potatoes *.  Potatoes,  previoufly  de-*^™™ 
prived  of  their  fkin,  cut  into  thin  flices,  and  put  be- Qhymique 
tween  paper,  will  dry  in  a  heat  fomewhat  lefs  than  3 5° des Pommes 
of  Reaumur’s  thermometer;  and,  when  thus  dried, de  Terre, 
they  will  preferve  their  white  colour.  By  this  procefs 
they  lofe  about  two  thirds  of  their  weight,  and  they  apoth^ma-* 
may  then  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  A  little  ofjor^ei’ho- 
this  powder  thrown  upon  the  fire  fends  out  a  fmoke,  tel  des  in- 
accompanied  with  a  frnell  refembling  burnt  bread.  As  slides 
this  frnell  is  perceived  from  all  farinaceous  vegetables  *>an*’ 
when  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  M.  Parmentier 
thinks  it  may  be  confidered  as  the  chara&eriftic  of  the 
prefence  of  an  amylaceous\  matter.  This  frnell  does!  See  the 
not,  however,  he  obferves,  arife  from  the  amylaceous n0te  tnfra* 
or  fibrous  part  feparately,  but  from  both  taken  toge¬ 
ther.  The  powder  of  potatoes,  obtained  in  the  man¬ 
ner  deferibed  above,  has  the  frnell  and  tafte  of  wheat  \ 
and,  like  it,  is  devoured  by  rats  and  mice ;  but,  even 
when  mod  finely  powdered,  it  has  not  the  feel  or 
brightnefs  of  the  flour  of  wheat ;  although,  on  a  che¬ 
mical  analyfis,  it  yields  the  fame  produ&s.  It  is  alfo 
nutritious,  and  keeps  well  for  a  long  time. 

Finding  fo  great  a  fimilarity  between  the  meal  of 
wheat  and  what  may  be  called  the  meal  of  potatoes, 

M.  Parmentier  next  endeavoured  to  make  bread  of 
them  when  mixed  in  different  proportions.  His  trials 
were  made  with  one-fourth,  one-third,  one-half,  and 
two-thirds,  of  the  potato-meal,  the  remainder  being 
flour  from  wheat.  Thefe  proportions,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  little  fait  and  yeaft,  yielded  bread  which  was 
well  tailed,  but  which  had  fermented  little,  was  brown, 
and  covered  with  hard  brown  crufts.  Bread  made 
from  the  meal  of  potatoes  alone,  with  the  addition  of 
fait  and  yeaft,  was  eatable,  but  very  heavy,  unfer¬ 
mented,  and  exceedingly  brown.  This  bread,  from 
the  meal  of  potatoes  alone,  was  apt  to  crumble  into 
powder.  To  give  it  more  adhefion,  lie  mixed  with 
the  meal  a  deco6fion  of  bran,  or  a  mixture  of  honey 
and  water ;  either  of  which  made  it  lighter  and  more 
fermented  :  it  obtained  alfo  a  cruft  of  a  golden  colour, 
became  well  tailed,  and  fufticiently  adhefive.  M. 
Parmentier  obtained  bread  alfo,  well  fermented,  and' 
of  a  good  colour  and  tafte,  from  a  mixture  of  raw  po¬ 
tato-pulp  with  meal  of  wheat,  or  potato-meal,  with  the 
addition  of  yeaft  and  fait. 

Potatoes,  when  ufed  for  making  bread,  are  not  rea¬ 
dily  difpofed  to  ferment;  without  which,  bread  is  very 
infipid,  and  not  eafily  digefted.  But  M.  Parmentier 
found,  from  a  variety  of  experiments,  that  good  bread 
might  be  made  from  equal  quantities  of  flour  and  po¬ 
tato-meal.  He  concludes,  therefore,  with  recommend¬ 
ing  the  mixture  of  potatoes,  in  times  of  Icarcity,  with 
the  flour  of  wheat,  inftead  of  employing  rye,  barley,  or 
oat1',  as  has  frequently  been  done. 

When  grain  is  altogether  wanting,  he  recommends 
the  ufe  of  bread  made  from  a  mixture  of  the  amylace¬ 
ous  powder  of  potatoes  and  of  their  pulp,  this  mixture 
being  fermented  with  leaven  or  with  honey.  The  meal 
of  this  root,  when  diluted  with  hot  water,  acquires  a 
tenacious  and  gluey  confiftence.  However  fair  the 
meal  of  potatoes  may  be,  it  always  gives  a  gray  colour 
to  the  bread  made  by  mixing  it  with  the  flour  of 
3  C  2  wheat : 
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wheat :  but  a  mixture  of  the  pulp  of  potatoes  with 
the  flour  of  wheat  does  not  produce  brown- coloured 
bread. 

M.  Parmentier  made  bread,  very  much  like  that  of 
wheat,  by  a  mixture  of  the  following  four  fubftances, 
viz.  four  ounces  of  amylaceous  powder  of  potatoes,  one 
dram  of  mucilage  extra&ed  from  barley,  one  dram  of 
the  bran  of  rye,  and  a  dram  and  a  half  of  glutinous 
matter  dried  and  powdered. 

2.  Bread  from  different  Vegetables  not  commonly  in 
Ufe*.  Although  horfe-chefnut  has  not  hitherto  been 
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employed,  yet  it  is  certain  that  wholefome  bread,  with- 
out  any  bitternefs,  may  be  obtained  from  it.  M.  Par- 
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pourroient  rentier  adviles,  that  the  fruit,  after  the  fkin  is  taken 
fuppUer  e?i  off,  and  the  juice  preflfed  from  it,  be  made  into  a  pa  fie. 
temps dedi-  Phis  mafs  mult  be  diluted  in  water,  and  then  drained 
quePonem-  trough  a  fieve.  A  milky-coloured  liquor  is  thus  fe- 
ploye  com-  llarated,  which,  on  {landing,  depofits  a  fine  powder. 
mune  ncnt  Phis,  being  dried,  is  without  either  fmell  or  tafte,  and 
a  la  nourpi-  very  fit  for  aliment ;  the  mafs  from  which  it  is  pro- 
ture  des  curec}  re»ajn;ng  t}-ie  bitternefs  of  the  fruit. 

The  roots  of  the  bryona,  when  treated  in  the  fame 
manner,  yielded  a  fimilar  white  powder.  By  the  fame 
treatment  alfo,  fine,  white,  infipid,  inodorous  powders 
may  be  procured  from  the  roots-  of  the  iris*  gladiolus, 
ranunculus,  fumaria,  arum-  dracunculus,  mandragora, 
colchicum,  filipendula,  and  helleborus  ♦,  plants  which 
grow  fpontaneouflv,  and  in  great  abundance. 

Of  acorns  bread  has  frequently  been  made  \  and  to 
this  day,  in  fome  countries,  they  are  in  common  ufe. 
The  method  of  preparation  which  M.  Parmentier  re¬ 
commends  is,  that  they  be  deprived  of  their  cover  by 
boiling,  then  dried  and  powdered,  and  afterwards-  bak¬ 
ed  in  the  fume  manner  as  the  flour  of  wheat.  When 
fully  ripe,  and  made  into  a  palle,  they  were  deprived 
of  their  aftringencv  by  merely  prefTmg  their  juice  from 
them.  The  mafs  remaining  after  the  prefTure,  when 
dried,  was  eafily  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by  110  means 
difagreeable. 

The  gratnen  caninum  arvenfe ,  in  its  appearance,  ap¬ 
proaches  to  corn  ;  and  fome  naturalifls  have  confider- 


ed  it  as  the  original  fpecies  from  which  all  our  grain 
is  produced.  Its  roots  are  fweet- tailed,  and  have  "long 
been  employed  in  making  ptifans.  In  the  preparation 
of  them  for  bread,  it  is  only  neceffary  that  the  roots 
fhould  be  cleanfed,  cut  (mail,  dried,  and  pounded.  This 
powder,  M.  Parmentier  obferves,  does  not  diffolve  in 
cold  water  or  fpirits  ;  but  it  does  in  boiling  water, 
which  it  renders  thick  and  cloudy,  and,  upon  coolinoy 
the  whole  mafs  obtains  a  gelatinous  confidence.  Upon 
a  chemical  analyfi:.  it  yields  an  acid  empyreumatic  oil, 
which  pofTe fit’s  a  lingular  odour,  refembling  that  which 
is  perceived  on  burning  the  plant.  J  he  fpongyT  re- 
fiduum,  calcined  in  the  air,  gives  a  fixed  alkali.  Thefe 
properties  inconteftably  prove,  that  it  contains  an 
amylaceous  (a)  matter  fimilar  to  that  of  grain,  which 
appears  to  be  the  nutritive  part  of  vegetables.  This 
amylaceous  matter,  formed  into  a  jelly,  and  diffufed 
in  water*  keeps  for  a  long  time  without  fuffering  any 
change  $  it  then  turns  acid,  and  at  length  putrefies. 

The  amylaceous  matter  of  acrid  and  poifonous  plants* 
although  innocent  and  nutritive,  cannot  be  converted 
into  bread  without  the  addition  of  fome  mucilaginous 
fubftance.  In  times  of  great  fcarcity,  common  bran 
will  anfwer  the  purpofe  5  but  when  potatoes  are  to  be 
had,  the  addition  of  a  proper  proportion  of  thefe  is  to 
be  preferred. 

M.  Parmentier  gives  an  account  of  the  bread  which 
lie  obtained  from  the  amylaceous  powders  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  vegetables  mentioned  above,  with  the  addition 
of  potatoes  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  common  leaven  of 
grain.  This  bread  appeared  in  general  to  be  well  fer¬ 
mented  ;■  it  was  of  a  good  white  colour,  and  free  from 
any  difagreeable  odour  :  but  to  the  tafte,  it  was  fome- 
what  infipid  *,  which,  however,  he  imagines,  might 
have  been  corre&ed  by  the  addition  of  a  proper  quan¬ 
tity  of  fait. 

As  the  refources  againft  fcarcity  here  pointed  out 
can  be  procured  only  at  particular  feafons,  the  author 
propofes  a  method  for  preferving  the  matter  thus  ob¬ 
tained.  For  this  purpofe,  he  advifes,  that  bread  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  manner  mentioned  above  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully 


(a)  M.  Beccari  of  the  Bolognian  academy  has  difcovered  in  the  flour  of  wheat  two  diftinft  fubftances.  The 
one  he  terms  an  animal  or  glutinous  matter  •*  the  other,  an  amylaceous  matter  or  vegetable  pajle . 

The  gluten  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  nutritive  part  of  corn,  from  its  not  diffolving  unlefs  in  vegetable 
acids  5  from  its  affuming  a  fpongy  form  in  boiling  water  ;  from  its  fuppofed  analogy  to  the  animal  lymph  ;  and, 
laftly,  from  the  fimilitude  which  the  produ&s  it  affords,  on  a  chemical  analyfis,  bear  to  thofe  obtained  from 
animal  fubftances.  M.  Parmentier,  however,  from  various  experiments,  was  led  to  conclude,  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  Model  of  Peterfburg,  that  the  gluten  or  animal  matter  of  Beccari  exifts  in  the  bran,  and  is  not  the  nu¬ 
tritive  part  of  the  wheat.  Having  made  experiments  with  four  different  kinds  of  flour,  it  appeared  that  the 
quantity  of  animal  matter  was  always  proportioned  to  the  coarlenefs  of  the  flour.  Hence,  were  this  gluten  the 
nutritive  part,  the  coarfeft  bread,  or  that  which  contained  moft  bran,  would  afford  the  greateft  quantity  of  nou- 
rifhment.  The  contrary  of  this,  however,  is  now  known  to  be  fa£t. 

The  amylaceous  part,  or,  as  fome  have  termed  it,  the  fecula,  of  wheat  and  other  vegetables,  is  a  peculiar 
gum,  not  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  vinegar,  or  cold  water.  It  contains  more  acid,  and  lefs  water,  than  the  or* 
dinary  gums.  It  is  found  in  many  of  thofe  plants  that  make  the  nourifhment  of  men  and  other  animals.  Hence 
M.  Parmentier  concludes  it  to  be  the  nutritive  matter. 

Though  we  are  not  to  con  fid  er  the  glutinous  matter  as  the  nutritious  part  of  vegetables,  yet  it  is  a  very  ne- 
ceffary  ingredient.  It  is  that  which  preferves  the  cohefion  of  the  pafte  in  fermenting  bread  :  it  is  that  which 
forms  the  vifcid  pellicle,  and  flops  the  air  in  fermentation  *  gives  the  favoury  tafte  to  bread ;  occafions  it  to  be 
light,  to  ferment,  and  which  forms  the  fmall  cells  feen  in  it.  It  is  found  efpecially  near  the  cortical  part  of 
grain  j  and  this  accounts  for  its  being  found  in  the  greateft  quantity  in  coarfe  brown  meal,  It  is  this  gluten 
which  renders  wheat  a  fuperior  aliment  to  the  other  grains  and  roots. 
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Bread  fully  dried,  reduced  to  powder,  and  then  kept  in  a  clofe 

u  _ - <  calk.  By  this  means,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  be 

preferved  for  a  very  long  time,  and  will  always  be  ready 
to  make  an  agreeable  and  wholefome  panada  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  little  butter  and  fait. 

M.  Parmentier,  in  order  to  difcover  the  degree  of 
power  wherewith  this  alimentary  powder  nourilhed, 
made  himfelf  the  fubjeft  of  experiment  *,  and  found, 
that  three  ounces  of  it  for  dinner,  and  as  much  for 
fupper,  made  into  panada  with  water,  was  a-  fufficient 
quantity  of  aliment  for  a  day.  From  his  difcharge 
by  (tool  while  he  ufed  it,  he  had  reafon  to  believe  that 
it  is  almoft  totally  alimentary.  He  concludes  with 
recommending  it  not  only  as  ufeful  in  times  of  fcar- 
city,  but  as  a  proper  fubftitute  for  fea  bifcuit,  and  as 
a  fpecies  of  food  well  adapted  for  armies  and  hofpi- 
tals. 

3.  Cheap  method  of  making  wholefome  BREAD ,  when 
•  From  a  wheat-flour  is  dear,  by  mixing  turnip  with  it  *. 
letter  in  the  “  At  the  time  I  tried  this  method,  bread  was  very 
Mufevm  dear,  infomuch  that  the  poor  people,  in  the  country 
Rufticum  et  wliere  I  live,  could  hardly  afford  themfelves  half  a  meal 
Commerce  ^jay.  This  put  me  upon  confidering  whether  fome 
cheaper  method  might  not  be  found  than  making  it 
of  wheat-meal.  Turnips  were  at  that  time  very  plen¬ 
tiful.  I  had  a  number  of  them  pulled,  wafhed  clean, 
pared,  and  boiled ;  when  they  were  become  foft  enough 
to  mafh,  I  had  the  greateft  part  of  the  water  preffed 
out  of  them,  and  afterwards  had  them  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  in  weight  of  coarfe  wheat-meal  ;  the 
dough  was  then  made  in  the  ufual  manner,  with  yeaft 
or  barm,  fait,  water,  &c.  It  rofe  very  well  in  the  trough  \ 
and  after  being  well  kneaded,  was  formed  into  loaves, 
and  put  into  the  oven  to  be  baked.  I  had  at  the  fame 
time  fome  other  bread  made  with  common  meal  in  the 
ordinary  way.  I  baked  my  turnip  bread  rather  longer 
than  the  other.  When  they  were  drawn  from  the 
oven,  I  c.4ufed  a  loaf  of  each  fort  to  be  cut  5  and  found, 
on  examination,  the  turnip-bread  was  fweeter  than  the 
other,  to  the  full  as  light  and  as  white,  but  had  a  lit¬ 
tle  tafte  (though  nowife  difagreeable)  of  the  turnip. 
Twelve  hours  afterwards  I  tafted  my  turnip-bread  again, 
when  I  found  the  tafte  of  the  turnip  in  it  fcarcely  per-  * 
ceivable,  and  the  fmell  quite  gone  off.  On  examining 
it  when  it  had  been  baked  24  hours,  had  I  not  known 
that  there  were  turnips  in  its  compofition,  I  fhould 
not  have  imagined  it  :  it  had,  it  is  true,  a  peculiar 
fweetifh  tafte,  but  by  no  means  difagreeable  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  rather  preferred  it  to  the  bread  made  of 
wheat-meal  alone.  ,  After  it  had  been  baked  48  hours, 
it  underwent  another  examination,  when  it  appeared  to 
me  to  be  rather  fuperior  to  the  other  ;  it  ate  frefher  and 
moifter,  and  had  not  at  all  abated  in  its  good  qualities  : 
to  be  fliort,  it  was  ft  ill  very  good  after  a  week  :  and,  as 
far  as  I  could  fee,  kept  as  well  as  the  bread  made  of  com¬ 
mon  wheat-meal. 

“  la  my  trials  of  this  bread  by  the  tafte,  I  was 
not  fatisfied  with  eating  it  by  itfelf;  I  had  fome  of  it 
fpread  with  butter  ;  I  tafted  it  with  eheefe  j  I  ate  of 
it  toafted  and  buttered,  and  finally  in  boiled  milk  and 
in  foup  :  in  all  thefe  forms  it  was  very  palatable  and 
good. 

Bread,  in  Medicine,  Befides  the  alimentary,  bread 
has  alfo  medical,  qualities. — Decoftions,  creams,  and 
jellies  of  bread,  are  direfted  in  fome  difpenfaries.  Bread 
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carefully  toafted,  and  infuftd  or  lightly  boiled  m  tra-  Bread, 
ter,  imparts  a  deep  colour,  and  a  fufficiently  agreeable  ,JI1  V" 
reftringent  tafte.  This  liquor,  taken  as  common  drink, 
has  done  good  fervice  in  a  weak  lax  flate  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines  ;  and  in  bilious  vomiting  and  purging, 
or  the  cholera  morbus :  examples  are  related  in  the  E~ 
dinburgh  effays  of  feveral  cafes  of  this  %  .nd  cured  by  ify 
without  the  ufe  of  any  other  medicine.-— In  Weftphalia 
there  is  a  very  coarfe  bread  eaten,  which  ftill  retains 
the  opprobrious  name  given  it  by  a  French  traveller  of 
Bonpournikei \  u  good  for  his  horfe  Nicke /.”  It  is  the 

fame  with  what  the  Romans  called  panis  furfuraceus , 
or  panis  impurus ,  from  its  not  being  cleanfed  from  the 
hufk  ;  and  panis  ater ,  from  the  blacknefs  of  its  colour  : 
though  we  learn  from  Pliny,  that  the  Romans  for  300 
years  knew  no  other  bread.  The  Germans*  mak  z*  Hoffman 
two  forts  of  waters  by  dittillation  from  this  bread  ;  \X\zObf.  Chem.' 
one  with,  the  other  without,  the  addition  of  a  fpirituous 
liquor  :  to  both  which  great  virtues  areaferibed.  That 
without  any  thing  fpirituous,  is  made  out  of  the  juice 
of  craw-fifli,  may-dew,  rofe-water,  nutmegs,  and  faf- 
fron,  diftilled  from  a  large  quantity  of  this  bread.  This 
isefteemed  a  great  reftorative,  and  given  in  heftic  ha¬ 
bits.  The  other  is  diftilled  from  this  bread  and  Rhe- 
nifti  wine,  with  nutmegs  and  cinnamon.  This  is  given 
in  all  the  diforders  of  the  ftomach,  vomiting,  lols  of 
appetite,  and  other  complaints  of  the  fame  kind  :  and 
befides  thefe,  there  is  a  fpirit  diftilled  from  it  by  the 
retort  in  the  dry  way,  which,  when  feparated  from 
its  fetid  oil,  is  efteemed  a  powerful  fudorific,  and 
very  valuable  medicine  in  removing  impurities  of  the 
blood. 

Bread  is  alfo  medicinal,  applied  externally ,  as  is  vul¬ 
garly  known  *.  Mr  Boyle  affures  us  he  drew  a  men-  *  Boyle's 
ftruum  from  bread  ftronger  than  aquafortis,  and  which  Phil.  Works 
would  aft  even  upon  glafs  itfelf  f .  voMiT^’ 

BREAD-Tree ,  See  Artocarpus,  Botany  Index,  p0^1”* 

Bees-BREAD .  See  Bee.  \Ibid,\o\.  u 

Cafjada  Bread .  See  Jatropha,  Botany  Index .  p  34*  49* 

Earth  Bread\.  u  In  the  lordfhip  of  Moicaw  in  ^rom  thf 
the  Upper  Lufatia,  a  fort  of  white  earth  is  found,  °^phemerides 
which  the  poor,  urged  by  the  calamities  of  the  wars  1764.  * 

which  raged  in  thofe  parts,  make  bread.  It  is  taken 
out  of  a  hill  where  they  formerly  worked  at  faltpetre. 

When  the  fun  hasfomewhat  warmed  this  earth,  it  cracks, 
and  fmall  white  globules  proceed  from  it  as  meal  ;  it 
does  not  ferment  alone,  but  only  when  mixed  with  meal. 

Mr  Sarlitz,  a  Saxon  gentleman,  was  pleafed  to  inform 
us,  that  he  has  feen  perfons  who  in  a  great  meafurfc 
lived  upon  it  for  fome  time.  He  affured  us  that  he 
procured  bread  to  be  made  of  this  earth  alone,  and  of 
different  mixtures  of  earth  and  meal  ;  and  that  he 
even  kept  fome  of  this  bread  by  him  upwards  of  fix 
years  :  he  further  fays,  a  Spaniard  told  him,  that  this 
earth  is  alfo  found  near  Geronne  in  Catalonia.” 

Eucharifl  or  Sacramental  BREAD,  in  the  Proteftant 
churches,  is  common  leavened  bread,  in  conformity  to 
the  ancient  praftice.  In  the  Romifti  mafs,  azymous  or 
unleavened  bread  is  ufed,  particularly  in  the  Gallican 
church,  where  a  fort  is  provided  for  this  purpofe,  called 
pain  a  chanter ,  made  of  the  pureft  wheaten  flour  pref¬ 
fed  between  two  iron  plates  graven  like  wafer-moulds, 
being  firft  rubbed  with  white  wax  to  prevent  the  pafte 
from  flicking.  The  Greeks  obferve  divers  ceremonies 
in  their  making  the  eucharift  bread.  It  is  neceffary 

the. 
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‘■■BTC.ad'_- the  perfon  who  bakes:  !t  have  not  lain  with  his  -wife 
the  day  before  ;  or,  if  it  be  a  woman,  that  Ihe  have  not 
converfed  with  her  hufband.  The  Abyflinians  have  an 
apartment  in  thei  churches  for  this  l'ervice,  being  a 
kind  of  facrifty.  F.  Sirmond,  in  his  difquifition  on  a- 
^ymous  bread,  fhows,  from  the  council  of  Toledo,  that 
anciently  there  were  as  many  ceremonies  ufed  in  the 
Latin  church  in  the  preparation  of  the  unleavened 
bread  as  are  ftill  retained  in  the  eaftern  churches.  He 
cites  the  example  of  Queen  Radegonda,  who  diftributed 
with  her  own  hands  in  the  church,  the  bread  which 
file  herfelf  had  made.  It  appears  alfo  from  the  difpute 
of  Cardinal  Humbert  againft  the  Greeks,  that  in  the 
Latin  church  no  bread  was  ufed  for  the  eucharift,  but 
what  was  taken  out  of  the  facrifty,  and  had  been  made 
by  the  deacons,  fubdeacons,  and  even  priefts,  who  re- 
hearfed  feveral  pfalms  during  the  procefs. 

Ecclefiaftical  writers  enumerate  other  fpecies  of  bread 
allotted  for  purpofes  of  religion;  as,  i.  Calendarius , 
that  anciently  offered  to  the  prieft  at  the  kalends. 
2.  Frebendortus ,  the  fame  with  capitularis ,  that  diftri¬ 
buted  daily  to  each  prebendary  or  canon.  3.  BenediBus , 
that  ufually  given  to  catechumens  before  baptiim,  in 
lieu  of  the  eucharift  bread,  which  they  were  incapable 
of  partaking  of.  The  pants  benediBus ,  was  called  alfo 
panagium  and  eulogium ,  being  a  fort  of  bread  bleffed 
and  confecrated  by  the  prieft,  whereby  they  prepare  the 
catechumens  for  the  reception  of  the  body  of  Chrift. 
The  fame  was  ufed  afterwards,  not  only  by  catechu¬ 
mens,  but  by  believers  themfelves,  as  a  token  of  their 
mutual  communion  and  friendfhip.  Its  origin  is  dated 
from  the  7th  century,  at  the  council  at  Nantz.  In  the 
Gallican  church  we  ftill  find  panis  benediBus,  pain  benii, 
ufed  for  that  offered  for  benediction,  and  afterwards 
diftributed  to  pious  perfons  who  attend  divine  fervice 
in  chapels.  4.  Confecrated  bread  is  a  piece  of  wax, 
paftc,  or  even  earth,  over  which  feveral  ceremonies  have 
been  performed  with  benedictions,  &c.  to  be  fent  in  an 
Agnus  Dei ,  or  relic-box,  and  prefen  ted  for  veneration. 
5.  Unleavened  bread,  pants  a*z>ymus.  The  Jews  eat 
no  other  bread  during  their  paffover  :  and  exaCt  fearch 
was  made  in  every  houfe,  to  fee  that  no  leavened  bread 
was  left.  The  ufage  was  introduced  in  memory  of  their 
liafty  departure  from  Egypt,  when  they  had  not  leifure 
to  bake  leavened.  6.  Shew-bread  was^hat  offered  to 
God  every  Sabbath-day,  being  placed  on  the  golden 
table  in  the  holy  of  holies. 

Dorfe- B R EAD  is  made  of  wheat,  oats,  and  beans  ;  to 
which  fometimes  are  added  anifeed,  gentian,  liquorice, 
fenugreek,  eggs,  and  ale ;  and  fometimes  rye  and 
white  wine  are  ufed. 

For  race-horfes  three  forts  of  bread  are  ufually  given 
with  fuccefs,  for  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  nights 
feeding  :  they  are  all  made  of  beans  and  wheat  worked 
with  barm  ;  the  difference  confiding  chiefly  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  two  former.  In  the  firft  kind,  three  times 
the  quantity  of  beans  is  ufed  to  one  of  wheat  ;  in  the 
fecond,  equal  quantities  of  both  ;  in  the  third,  three 
times  the  quantity  of  wheat  to  one  of  beans. 

Sago-B  READ.  See  Sago. 

*  See  Af-  AbJJi%e  *  of  BREAD.  The  price  and  weight  of  bread  is 

^*<r,par.  unregulated  by  the  magiftrates  according  to  the  price  of 
wheat.  We  have  divers  tables  of  the  weights  of  the 
loaves  both  of  wheat,  wheaten,  and  houfehold  bread,  at 
every  price  of  wheat.  If  bread  want  one  ounce  in  36, 
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the  baker  formerly  was  to  fuffer  the  pillory  :  now,  to 
forfeit  5s.  for  every  ounce  wanting  ;  and  for  every ’de- 
feft  lefs  than  an  ounce,  2s.  6d ;  fuch  bread  beino- 
complained  of.  and  weighed  before  a  magiftrate  within 
24  hours  after  it  is  baked  or  expofed  to  fale  within  the 
bills  of  mortality,  or  within  three  days  in  any  other 
place..  It  is  to  be  obferved,  bread  lofes  weight  by  keep- 
tng:  in  fome  experiments,  recited  by  Bartholine,  the 
diminution  was  near  one-fourth  in  fix  months.  The 
fame  author  aflures  us,  that  in  Norway,  they  make 
bread  which  keeps  30  or  40  years  ;  and  that  they  are 
there  fonder  of  their  old  hard  bread,  than  elfewhere  of 
new  or  foft  j  fince  the  older  it  is,  the  more  agreeable 
it  grows.  For  their  great  feafts,  particular  care  is  ta¬ 
ken  to  have  the  oldeft  bread  ;  fo  that,  at  the  chriflening 
of  a  child,  they  have  ufually  bread  which  had  been  bat 
ked  perhaps  at  the  chriflening  of  his  grandfather.  It 
is  made  of  barley  and  oat-meal  baked  between  two  hoi- 
low  ft  ones. 

BREAD-Room,  in  a  fhip,  that  deflined  to  hold  the 
bread  or  bilket. 

The  boards  of  the  bread-room  {hould  be  jointed  and 
caulked,  and  even  lined  with  tin-plates  or  mats.  It  is 
alfo  proper  to  warm  it  well  with  charcoal  for  feveral 
days  before  the  bilket  is  put  into  it ;  fince  nothing  is 
more  injurious  to  the  bread  than  moifture. 

BREADTH,  in  Geometry ,  one  of  the  three  di- 
menfions  of  bodies,  which  multiplied  into  their  teno-th 
conftitutes  a  furface. 

BREAK,  in  a  general  fenfe,  flgnifies  to  divide  a 
thing  into  feveral  parts  with  violence. 

In  the  art  of  war,  to  break  ground ’  is  to  open  the 
trenches  before  a  place. 

Among  fportfmen,  to  break  a  horfe  in  trotting,  is  to 
make  him  light  upon  the  hand  in  trotting,  in  order  to 
make^  him  fit  for  a  gallop.  To  break  a  horfe  for  hunt¬ 
ing,  is  to  fupple  him,  to  make  him  take  the  habit  of 
running. 

BREAKERS,  a  name  given  by  Tailors  to  thofe  bil¬ 
lows  that  break  violently  over  rocks  lying  under  the 
furface  of  the  fea.  They  are  diftinguifhed  both  by 
their  appearance  and  found,  as  they  cover  that  part  of 
the  fea  with  a  perpetual  foam,  and  produce  a  hoarfe 
and  terrible  roaring,  very  different  from  what  the 
waves  ufually  have  in  a  deeper  bottom.  When  a  fhip 
is  unhappily  driven  among  breakers,  it  is  hardly  pofli- 
ble  to  fave  her,"  as  every  billow  that  heaves  her  up¬ 
wards  ferves  to  dafh  her  down  with  additional  force 
when  it  breaks  over  the  rocks  or  fands  beneath  it. 

BREAKING,  in  a  mercantile  ftyle,  denotes  the 
becoming  bankrupt.  See  Bankrupt. 

BREAKING  Bulk ,  in  the  fea-language,  is  the  fame 
with  unlading  .part  of  the  cargo. 

BREAKSPEAR,  Nicholas.  See  Adrian  IV. 
BREAM.  See  Cyprinus,  Ichthyology  Index . 

To  Bream ,  to  burn  off  the  filth,  fuch  as  grafs,  ooze, 
fhclls,  or  fea-weed,  from  a  (hip’s  bottom,  that  has  ga¬ 
thered  to  it  in  a  voyage,  or  by  lying  long  in  a  harbour. 
This  operation  is  performed  by  holding  kindled  furze, 
faggots,  or  fuch  materials  to  the  bottom,  fo  that  the 
flame  incorporating  with  the  pitch,  fulphur,  &c.  that 
had  formerly  covered  it,  immediately  loofens  and 
throws  off  whatever  filth  may  have  adhered  to  the 
planks.  After  this,  the  bottom  is  covered  anew  with 
a  compofition  of  fulphur,  tallow,  &c.  which  not  only 
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Bream, 

Bread. 


*  Barthol 
Act.  Med. 


makes  it  fmooth  and  flippery,  fo  as  to  divide  the  fluid 
more  readily,  but  alfo  poifons  and  deftroys  thofe  worms 
'  which  eat  through  the  planks  in  the  courfe  of  a  voyage. 
Breaming  may  be  performed  either  when  the  (hip  lies 
aground  after  the  tide  has  ebbed  from  her,  or  by  dock¬ 
ing,  or  by  careening. 

BREAST,  in  Anatomy ,  denotes  the  fore-parts  of  the 
thorax.  See  Anatomy  Index . 

Smiting  the  breaft  is  one  of  the  expreflions  of  peni¬ 
tence.  In  the  Romifli  church,  the  prieft  beats  his 
bread  in  rehearfing  the  general  confeflion  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  mafs. 

Breasts,  or  Mammcc ,  in  Anatomy,  See  Anatomy 
Index . 

The  breads  are  ufually  two ;  though  we  alfo  meet 
with  inftances  of  trimanrice  or  women  with  three 
breads*,  and  even  fome  with  four,  all  yielding  milk 
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BREAST- Hooks ,  in  Ship-Building)  are  thick  pieces  of 
timber  incurvated  into  the  form  of  knees,  and  ufed  to 
ftrengthen  the  fore-part  of  the  (hip,  where  they  are 
placed  at  different  heights  direftly  acrofs  the  dem,  fo 
as  to  unite  it  with  the  bows  on  each  fide.  The  bread- 
hooks  are  drongly  connefted  to  the  dem  and  hawfe- 
pieces  by  tree-nails,  and  by  bolts  driven  from  without 
through  the  planks  and  hawfe-pieces,  and  the  whole 
thicknefs  of  the  bread-hooks,  upon  whofe  infide  thofe 
bolts  are  forelocked  or  clinched  upon  rings.  They  are 
ufually  about  one-third  thicker,  and  twice  as  long,  as 
the  knees  of  the  decks  they  fupport. 

BREAST-Plate ,  in  antiquity,  a  piece  of  armour  worn 
to  defend  the  bread,  originally  believed  to  be  made  of 
hides,  or  hemp,  twided  into  fmall  cords,  but  after¬ 
wards  made  of  brafs,  iron,  or  other  metals,  which  were 
fometimes  fo  exquifitely  hardened,  as  to  be  proof  againd 
the  greated  force. 

B  REAST-PIatey  in  Jewifh  antiquity,  one  part  of  the 
priedly  vedments  anciently  worn  by  the  high-prieds. 
It  was  a  folded  piece  of  the  fame  rich  embroidered 
duff  of  which  the  ephod  was  made  *y  and  it  was  fet  with 
twelve  precious  dones,  on  each  of  which  was  engraven 
the  name  of  one  of  the  tribes.  They  were  fet  in  four 
rows,  three  in  each  row  5  and  were  divided  from  each 
other  by  little  golden  fquares  or  partitions  in  which 
they  were  fet.  The  names  of  thefe  dones,  and  that  of 
the  tribes  engraven  on  them,  as  alfo  of  their  difpofition 
on  the  bread-plate,  are  as  follows  : 


Sardine 

Reuben. 

''me  raid 
Judah 

ligate 

Gad. 

Bay/ 

Zebulon 

■  Top  ■  ■£> 

Sapphire 

Agate 

Onx  I 

Simeon. 

Dan 

Asher. 

Joseph  | 

, Car  b  uncle 

Diamond 

Amethyft 

J-fper 

Levi 

Naphtali 

Issackap 

ENJAMIN 

This  bread-plate  was  fadened  at  the  four  corners  • 
thofe  on  the  top  to  each  fhoulder  by  a  golden  hook  or 
ring  at  the  end  of  a  wreathed  chain  ;  and  thofe  below, 
to  the  girdle  of  the  ephod,  by  two  firings  or  ribbons, 
which  had  likewife  two  rings  and  hooks. 

This  ornament  was  never  to  be  fevered  from  the 
priedly  garment  ;  and  it  was  called  the  memorial ,  to 
put  the  high-pried  in  mind  how  dear  thofe  tribes  ought 


to  be  to  him,  whofe  names  he  wore  on  his  bread.  It  Bread 
is  alfo  called  the  breajl-plate  of  judgment ,  becaufe  it  had  II 
the  divine  oracle  of  Urim  and  Thummim  annexed  to  it.  Brechm- 
See  Urim  and  Thummim.  * 

BREAST- Plate,  in  the  manege,  the  drap  of  leather 
that  runs  from  one  fide  of  the  faddle  to  the  other,  over 
the  horfe’s  bread,  in  order  to  keep  the  faddle  tight,  and 
hinder  it  from  Aiding  backwards. 

B re AST-Work^  in  Fortification ,  the  fame  with  Pa¬ 
rapet. 

BREATH,  the  air  infpired  and  expelled  again  in 
the  aftion  of  refpiration. 

The  ancients  were  very  watchful  over  the  lad  breath 
of  dying  perfons,  which  the  neared  relations,  as  the 
mother,  father,  brother  or  the  like,  received  in  their 
mouths. 

BREATHING,  the  fame  with  Respiration. 

BRECHIN,  a  town,  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Angus,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  2.  18.  N.  Lat.  56.  40. 

It  confids  of  one  large  handfome  dreet,  and  two  fmal- 
ler  ;  and  is  on  the  fide  of  a  fmall  hill,  and  waflied  by 
the  river  Southefk,  over  which  there  is  a  done-bridge 
of  two  large  arches.  At  the  foot  of  the  town  is  a  long 
row  of  houfes  independent  of  it,  built  on  ground  held 
in  feu  from  the  family  of  Northefk.  It  is  a  royal  bo¬ 
rough,  and,  with  four  others,  fends  a  member  to  par¬ 
liament.  In  re fp eft  to  trade,  it  has  only  a  fmall  fhare 
of  the  linen  manufafture.  It  lies  at  no  great  didance 
from  the  harbour  of  Montrofe  ;  and  the  tide  flows  with¬ 
in  two  miles  of  the  town  ;  to  which  a  canal  might  be 
made,  which  perhaps  might  create  a  trade,  but  would 
be  of  certain  fervice  in  conveying  down  the  corn  of  the 
country  for  exportation. 

Brechin  was  a  rich  and  ancient  bifhopric,  founded  by  PennanPs r- 
David  L  about  the  year  11,50.  At  the  Reformation,  Tour  in 
its  revenues,  in  money  and  in  kind,  amounted  to  700I.  Scot^an<^ 
a-year  $  but,  after  that  event,  were  reduced  to  150I. 
chiefly  by  the  alienation  of  lands  and  tythes  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Campbell,  the  firfl  Proteftant  bifhop,  to  his 
chieftain  the  earl  of  Argyll. — The  Culdees  had  a  con¬ 
vent  here.  Their  abbot  Leod  was  witnefi  to  the  grant 
made  by  King  David  to  his  new  abbey  of  Dunferm¬ 
line.  In  after  times,  they  gave  way  to  the  Mathu- 
rines  or  Red  Friars.  The  ruins  of  their  houfe,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Maitland,  are  dill  to  be  fetn  in  the  College 
Wynd. — Here  was  likewife  an  hofpital  called  A'Lnfon 
do  Deiis  founded  in  1 256,  by  William  de  Bre  chin, 
for  the  repofe  of  the  fouls  of  the  kings  William  and  A- 
lexander of  John  earl  of  Chtder  and  Huntingdon 
his  brother  ;  of  Henry  his  father,  and  Juliana  his  mo¬ 
ther,  A1  hin us  bifhop  of  Brechin,  in  the  reign  of  A- 
lexander  II.  was  witnefs  to  the  grant.  By  the  walls 
which  are  yet  danding,  behind  the  wed  end  of  the 
chief  dreet,  it  appears  to  have  been  an  elegant  little 
building; 

The  cathedral  is  a  Gothic  pile,  fupported  by  12  pil¬ 
lars  \  is  in  length  166  feet,  in  breadth  61  :  part  is  ruin¬ 
ous,  and  part  ferves  as  the  parifh-church.  The  wed  end 
of  one  of  the  aides  is  entire  :  its  door  is  Gothic,  and  the 
arch  confifls  of  many  mouldings  ;  the  window  of  it  neat 
tracery.  The  dee  pie  is  a  handfome  tower,  120  feet 
high  y  the  four  lower  windows  in  form  of  long  narrow 
openings  y  the  belfry  windows  adorned  with  that  fpe- 
cies  of  opening  called  the  quatrefoil :  the  top  battle- 
mented,  out  of  which  rifes  a  handfome  fpire. — At  a. 

fmall 
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Brechin,,  fmall  ftiftance  from  the  aifle  ftands  one  of  thofe  fingular 
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Brecknock,  round  towers  whofe  ufe  has  fo  long  baffled  the  conjee 
tures  of  antiquaries.  JThefe  towers  appear  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  North  Britain  and  Ireland  :  in  the  laft  they 
^re  frequent  ;  in  the  former,  only  two  at  this  time  ex- 
ift.  That  at  Brechin  flood  originally  detached  from 
mother  buildings.  It  is  at  prefent  joined  near  the  bottom 
by  a  low  additional  aifle  to  the  church,  which  takes  in 
-about  a  fixth  of  its  circumference.  From  this  aifle  there 
is  an  entrance  into  it  of  modern  date,  approachable  by 
a  few  fleps,  for  the  ufe  of  the  ringers  ;  two  handfome 
bells  are  placed  in  it,  which  are  got  at  by  means  of  fix 
ladders  placed  on  wooden  femicircular  floors,  each  reft- 
>ing  on  the  circular  abutments  withinfide  of  the  tower. 
The  height  from  the  ground  to  the  roof  is  80  feet  ;  the 
inner  diameter,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  bottom,  is  8 
feet  ;  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall  at  that  part,  7  feet  2 
inches  ;  fo  that  the  whole  diameter  is  15  feet  2  inches  ; 
the  circumference  very  near  .48  feet  ;  the  inner  diame¬ 
ter  at  top  is  8  feet  7  inches  ;  the  thicknefs  of  the  walls 
4  feet  6  inches*,  the  circumference,  38  feet  8  inches  : 
which  proportion  gives  the  building  an  inexpreffible 
elegance  :  the  top  is  roofed  with  an  o&agonal  fpire 
23  feet  high,  which  makes  the  whole  103.  In  this  fpire 
are  four  windows  placed  alternately  on  the  fides,  reding 
on  the  top  of  the  tower  ;  near  the  top  of  the  tower  are 
four  others  facing 'the  four  cardinal  points:  near  the 
bottom  are  two  arches,  one  within  another,  in  relief; 
on  the  top  of  the  outmoft  is  a  crucifixion  :  between  the 
mouldings  of  the  outmoft  and  inner  are  two  figures  ;  one 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  the  other  of  St  John,  the  cup, 
and  lamb.  On  each  corner  of  the  bottom  of  this  arch 
is  a  figure  of  certain  beafts  ;  one  pofflbly  the  Caledo¬ 
nian  bear  *,  and  the  other,  with  a  long  fnout,  the  boar. 
The  ftone-work  within  the  inner  arch  has  a  fmall  flit  or 
peep-hole,  but  without  the  appearance  of  there  having 
been  a  door  within  any  modern  period;  yet  there  might 
have  been  one  originally  ;  for  the  filling  up  confifts  of 
larger  ftones  than  the  reft  of  this  curious  rotund.  The 
whole  is  built  with  raoft  elegant  mafonry,  which  Mr 
Gough  obferved  to  be  compofed  of  60  courfes. — This 
tower  hath  often  been  obferved  to  vibrate  with  a  high 
wind. 

The  caftle  of  Brechin  was  built  on  an  eminence,  a  lit¬ 
tle  fouth  of  the  town;  it  underwent  a  long  fiege  in  the 
year  1303  ;  was  gallantly  defended  againft  the  Englifh 
under  Edward  III.;  and,  notwithftanding  all  the  efforts 
of  that  potent  prince,  the  brave  governor  Sir  Thomas 
Maule,  anceftor  of  the  family  of  Panmure,  held  out 
this  fmall  fortrefs  for  20  days,  till  he  was  (lain  by  a 
flone  caft  from  an  engine  on  the  20th  of  Auguft,  when 
the  place  was  inftantly  furrendered.  The  family  of 
Panmure  have  now  a  noble  houfe  on  the  fite  of  the 
old  caftle. — Brechin  is  alfo  remarkable  for  a  battle 
fought  near  it,  in  confequence  of  the  rebellion  raifed  in 
1452,  on  account  of  the  murder  of  the  earl  of  Douglas 
in  Stirling  caftle.  The  vi&ory  fell  to  the  royalifts  un¬ 
der  the  earl  of  Huntly.  The  malecontents  were  head¬ 
ed  by  the  earl  of  Crawford,  who,  retiring  to  his  caftle 
of  k  inhaven,  in  the  frenzy  of  difgrace  declared,  that 
•he  would  willingly  pafs  feven  years  in  hell,  to  obtain 
■ihe  glory  that  fell  to  the  ftiare  of  his  antagonift.  , 
BRECKNOCK,  or  Brecon,  a  town  of  Brecknock- 
ihire  in  Wales,  and  capital  of  the  county.  It  is  called 
Jby  the  Welch  Abcr  Hondcy ,  and  is  feated  at  the  con- 
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fluence  of  the  rivers  Hondey  and  Ufk,  over  which  there  Br 
is  a  handfome  ftone  bridge.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  ti* 
containing  three  churches,  one  of  which  is  collegiate! 
and  is  feated  at  the  weft  end  of  the  town.  The  houfes  v 
are  well  built.  Here  was  formerly  a  ftately  caftle,  and  a 
ftrong  wall,  through  which  there  were  three  gates,  that 
are  all  demoliffled.  It  fends  one  member  to  parliament. 

It  is  well  inhabited,  which  is  in  feme  meafure  owinMa 
its  being  the  town  where  the  affizes  are  kept  ;  and 
there  is  here  a  confiderable  woollen  manufa&ory.  The 
markets  are  well  fupplied  with  cattle,  corn,  and  provi- 
fions.  W.  Long.  3.  15.  N.  Lat.  52.  O. 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE,  a  county  of  Wales,  bound¬ 
ed  by  Radnorftiire,  on  the  north  ;  Cardiganfhire  and 
Caermarthenftiire,  on  the  weft;  Herefordfflire  and  Mon- 
mouthfhire  on  the  eaft  ;  and  by  Glamorganfhire  and 
Monmouthfhire,  on  the  fouth.  It  is  35  miles  in  length, 

30  in  breadth,  and  about  100  in  circumference.  It 
is  furrounded  with  hills,  which  renders  the  air  in 
the  valleys  pretty  temperate.  The  foil  on  the  hills 
is  very  ftony,  but  the  ftreams  defeending  from  thence 
into  the  valleys  render  them  fruitful  both  in  corn  and 
grafs.  The  chief  commodities  here  are  corn,  cattle, 
fifti,  and  otter’s  fur,  befides  manufa&ures  of  cloth  and 
ftockings.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ulk,  the  Wye, 
and  the  Yrvon.  The  chief  towns  are  Brecknock,  Bealt, 
and  Hay. 

T wo  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Brecknock  is  a  large  lake, 
called  Brecknock  Meer ,  and  by  the  Welch  Lhyn  Savad - 
dan  ;  it  is  two  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  the  fame  in 
breadth.  It  contains  plenty  of  otters,  tench,  perch, 
and  eels.  The  county  fends  one  member  to  parliament. 

It  is  in  the  diocefe  of  Landaff,  and  contains  61  parifii- 
es,  and  is  divided  into  fix  hundreds. 

BREDA,  a  town  in  Holland,  the  capital  of  Dutch 
Brabant.  It  is  a  large,  populous,  well-built  city,  re¬ 
gularly  fortified  after  the  modern  way,  and  is  one  of 
the  ftrongeft  places  on  the  Dutch  frontiers.  It  is  feat¬ 
ed  on  the  river  Meek,  in  a  marffly  country,  which  may 
be  overflowed  and  rendered  inacceftible  to  an  army. 

It  is  4000  paces  in  circumference,  and  contains  up¬ 
wards  of  2000  houfes.  The  town  is  of  a  triangular  fi¬ 
gure,  and  the  ramparts  are  all  planted  round  with  elms. 

At  every  angle  there  is  a  gate  built  with  brick.  The 
great  church  is  a  noble  ftru6lure,  remarkable  for  its 
fine  fpire,  which  is  362  feet  high.  The  maufolcum  of 
Augelbert  II.  count  of  Naffau,  is  a  curious  piece,  a- 
dorned  with  feveral  ftatues  and  inferiptions  fuitable  to 
the  occafion.  In  1577,  garrifon  delivered  this  city 
to  the  ftates-general ;  but  it  was  taken  in  1581  by 
Cloude  de  Barlaimount,  affifted  by  the  baron  de  Frefin, 
who  was  prifoner  therein.  In  1590,  Prince  Maurice 
took  it  again  from  the  Spaniards. 

In  1625  it  was  inverted  by  Spinola  ;  when  it  endu¬ 
red  a  fiege  too  remarkable  not  to  deferve  a  particular 
detail. 

The  citadel,  which  formed  the  refidence  of  the  prin¬ 
ces  of  that  family,  was  furrounded  by  a  ditch  of  pro¬ 
digious  depth  filled  with  water,  and  a  ftrong  wall  de¬ 
fended  by  three  great  baftions  ;  and  the  arfenal  was 
celebrated  for  its  extent,  and  the  vaft  quantities  of  arms 
and  military  ftores  it  contained.  Spinola,  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  ftrength  of  the  place,  thought  he 
fhould  expofe  his  whole  army  to  immediate  deftru&ion, 
ftiould  he  attempt  an  affault  before  he  had  regularly 

carried 
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Breda,  carried  on  his  approaches.  He  even  refolved  upon  re- 
J  ducing  the  city  by  famine,  as  the  method  attended 
with  lead  danger  to  his  army  ;  and  accordingly  be¬ 
gan  with  drawing  trenches  'round,  for  the  fpace  of 
four  miles,  ere&ing  forts  and  Redoubts  at  certain  di- 
ftances. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  garrifon,  confiding  of  feven 
thoufand  infantry,  and  feveral  troops  of  horfe,  compofed 
of  Englifh,  French,  and  Dutch  foldiers,  took  the  mod 
vigorous  meafures  for  their  own  defence.  The  Englidi 
were  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Morgan,  who  had 
frequently  diftinguilhed  his  valour  in  the  fervice  of  the 
States :  the  French  were  directed  by  Colonel  de  Hau- 
terive  \  and  the  Dutch  troops  were  fubjedl  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  orders  of  Colonel  Lohre,  though  the  whole  re¬ 
ceived  their  indru&ions  from  Judin  de  Naflau,  the 
governor.  The  fird  advantage  was  gained  by  Bag- 
lioni,  who  feized  a  large  convoy  of  provifions  and  dores 
coming  up  the  river,  converting  the  boats  into  a  bridge. 
This  lofs  difpirited  the  befieged,  and  reduced  them  to 
a  dated  allowance  of  bread  j  and  what  added  to  their 
misfortunes,  though  they  were  ignorant  of  it,  was  the 
death  of  Prince  Maurice,  from  whom  they  were  in 
hopes  of  receiving  relief. 

Meanwhile  Spinola  profecuted  the  fiege  with  the 
utmod  diligence  and  vigour.  On  his  pufhing  his 
trenches  near  the  badions,  the  befieged  began  a  terrible 
fire  to  retard  his  approaches,  and  kept  it  up  with  fuch 
vehemence  and  obdinacy,  that  Spinola  was  in  hopes 
they  mud  foon  furreiider  for  want  of  ammunition.  But 
here  lie  formed  a  falfe  judgment  of  the  prudence  of 
Judin  de  Naflau,  who  finding  he  could  not  accomplifh 
his  purpofe  by  his  firing,  refolved  to  try  the  effedl  of 
water.  With  this  view,  he  flopped  up  the  courfe  of 
the  river  Marck  ;  and  having  formed  a  large  bafon  of 
water,  opened  the  fluices,  fwept  away  men,  horfes,  and 
houfes,  in  an  inundation,  and  overflowed  the  whole 
country.  The  chief  force  of  the  torrent  fell  upon 
Spinola’s  quarters,  and  he  exerted  his  utmod  ability  to 
remove  the  confequences.  He  dug  large  pits,  and  cut 
out  ditches  and  canals  to  receive  the  water  ;  but  thefe 
being  filled,  and  the  whole  ground  covered  over,  fo  as 
to  appear  one  uniform  mafs  of  water,  ferved  only  to 
entrap  his  cavalry.  The  inundation  was  augmented 
by  the  rains  which  happened  to  fall  \  a  mortality  among 
the  foldiers  and  horfes  enfued;  and  of  his  whole  army, 
Spinola  had  fcarce  twelve  thoufand  men  fit  for  fervice 
by  the  month  of  December.  With  thefe  inconfiderable 
remains,  lines  of  vafl  extent  were  to  be  defended,  the 
works  were  to  be  advanced,  the  fallies  from  the  garri¬ 
fon  repulfed,  and  provifions  to  be  conveyed  into  the 
camp,  while  Spinola,  the  foul  of  a&ion,  was  confined 
to  a  fick-bed. 

In  the  garrifon,  an  epidemical  difeafe  and  fcarcity 
likewife  prevailed*,  but  the  excellent  regulations  made, 
’and  ftri&ly  obferved,  enabled  the  town  to  hold  out 
three  or  four  months  beyond  the  time  expe&ed.  The 
magifirates  bought  the  corn  for  the  bakers  ;  obliging 
them  to  fell  the  bread  to  the  inhabitants  and  garrifon 
at  a  fixed  price,  and  returning  the  overplus  of  their 
pay  to  the  foldiers.  A  variety  of  other  prudent  regu¬ 
lations  were  eflablifhed  by  the  magidrates  and  gover¬ 
nor,  fuch  as  we  do  not  find  equalled  by  any  indances 
recorded  in  hiflory  upon  a  fimilar  occafion,  and  all  e- 
vincing  the  deadinefs,  fagacity,  courage,  and  ability,  of 
Vol.  IV.  Part  I. 


Judin  de  Naflau.  A  kind  of  rivalfhip  appeared  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Spinola,  which  fliould  bed  fulfil  their  ^ 
feveral  duties.  The  Spanifli  general  caufed  himfelf  to 
be  carried  about  the  works  in  a  litter  j  he  infpe&ed 
and  directed  every  thing  ;  and  difplayed  the  a£livity  of 
full  health  at  the  time  his  life  was  in  imminent  danger 
from  an  acute  malady.  He  ordered  feveral  breaches 
in  the  lines  to  be  prepared.  Thefe  the  Hollanders  had 
made  by  fap,  with  a  view  of  introducing  fuccours  to 
the  befieged.  He  drove  piles  into  all  the  ditches  and 
canals  through  which  their  boats  could  pafs.  He 
made  drains  to  clear  oft'  the  waters  of  the  river  Marck  ; 
and  fucceeded  in  a  great  meafure  by  dint  of  perfeve- 
rance,  vigilance,  and  conduct.  Fie  was  now  reinforced 
with  a  body  of  eight  thoufand  foot,  and  one  thoufand 
five  hundred  horfe  ;  many  of  the  tick  were  perfectly 
recovered  by  his  extreme  care  \  and  his  army  was 
again  become  formidable,  amounting  to  twenty-five 
thoufand  infantry,  and  eight  thoufand  cavalry.  Nor 
was  Prince  Flenry  idle,  who  now  fucceeded  to  the 
titles  and  dominions  of  his  brother  Maurice,  and  was 
eledted  governor  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Guelderland, 
Utrecht,  and  Overyflel.  He  prefled  France  for  aflifl- 
ance,  and  was  joined  by  a  body  of  cavalry  under  the 
condudl  of  the  count  de  Roufli  and  the  marquis  de 
Rambures.  With  this  reinforcement,  and  a  body  of 
German  infantry,  he  attacked  the  enemy’s  lines,  and 
after  an  obflinate  conflidl  was  repulfed.  He  advanced 
a  fecond  time  ;  but  Spinola,  who  entertained  a  high 
opinion  of  his  valour  and  condudf,  did  not  choofe  to 
wait  for  him  in  his  lines  *,  he  marched  out  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  army,  feized  upon  a  convenient 
pod,  and  obliged  the  prince  a  fecond  time  to  retire  to¬ 
wards  Boifleduc.  Henry,  finding  no  profpe£l  of  being 
able  to  relieve  the  garrifon,  fent  a  permiflion  to  the  go¬ 
vernor  to  furrender  on  the  bed  conditions  he  could  ob¬ 
tain.  This  plan,  which  was  figned  with  no  name,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  befiegers,  and  Spinola  fent  it 
open,  by  a  trumpet,  to  Judin  de  Naflau,  offering  him 
an  honourable  capitulation  $  but  that  intrepid  gover¬ 
nor,  fufpe£iing  the  letter  was  forged,  becaufe  it  was 
anonymous,  replied  civilly,  that  a  permiflion  was  not 
an  order  to  furrender  5  and  that  he  fliould  better  follow 
the  prince  of  Orange’s  intentions,  and  (how  Jiis  refpeft 
for  Spinola,  by  continuing  to  defend  the  city  to  the  lad 
extremity. 

By  this  time  the  garrifon  was  diminiflied  by  difeafe, 
fatigue,  want,  and  hardflup,  to  half  the  original  num¬ 
ber ;  but  Judin  put  on  fuch  a  countenance,  as  con¬ 
cealed  his  fituation  from  Spinola.  He  frequently  fal- 
lied  out  upon  Baglioni’s  quarters,  where  the  Italians 
were  perifhing  with  cold  and  hunger,  the  whole  fub- 
fldence  of  the  befiegers  depending  on  the  contributions 
raifed  in  the  neighbouring  territories.  This  inconve¬ 
nience  produced  a  mutiny  in  the  camp,  that  could  not 
be  appeafed  without  applying  violent  remedies,  and  ex¬ 
ecuting  within  fight  of  the  whole  army  the  chief  ring¬ 
leaders.  One  of  the  mutineers  blew  up  Spinola’s  chief 
magazine,  valued  at  two  hundred  thoufand  livres. 
Urged  more  by  neceflity  than  compaffion  for  the  be¬ 
fieged,  Spinola  fent  a  meflage  to  the  governor,  exhort¬ 
ing  him  not  to  force  him  to  extremities,  which  might 
be  attended  with  fatal  confequence  to  a  brave  garri¬ 
fon  )  but  Judin,  with  equal  art  and  diflimulation,  an- 
fwered,  that  Spinola  was  certainly  ill  ferved  by  his 
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Breda,  fyjes,  as  he  appeared  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  Rate 
of  affairs  in  Breda,  which  was  fully  provided  for  a 
fiege  of  feveral  months,  and  defended  by  foldiers  who 
preferred  death  to  the  neceffity  of  furrendering.  At 
that  time  the  befieged  were  not  informed  of  the  death 
of  the  prince  of  Orange.  They  flattered  themfelves 
with  the  hopes  of  fpeedy  fuccour,  and  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  Prince  Henry’s  late  difappointment.  When 
they  wrote  to  the  army  an  account  of  their  miferable 
condition,  Henry  returned  an  anfwer,  written  with  his 
own  hand,  and  figned  with  his  name,  apprifing  them  of 
the  death  of  Maurice,  the  unfuccefsful  attempts  made 
to  raife  the  fiege  and  throw  in  fuccours,  the  great  in¬ 
feriority  of  his  troops  in  point  of  numbers,  and  the 
death  of  King  James,  whereby  he  was  difappointed  of 
a.  ftrong.  reinforcement  ;  concluding,  that  he  left  the 
city  entirely  to  the  diferetion  of  the  governor  and 
other  principal  officers.  Juftin  was  thunderfiruck  with 
the  contents  of  this  letter.  He  had  hitherto  concealed 
the  total  want  of  provifion  and  ammunition  from  the 
enemy,,  and  his  own  garrifon,  except  a  few  officers  and 
other  perfons  in  whom  he  repofed  confidence.  The 
colonels  Hauterive  and  Morgan  would  liften  to  no  pro¬ 
portions,  faying,  that  the  honour  of  their  feveral  coun¬ 
tries  was  concerned,  and  that  they  were  refponfible 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Englifh  and  French  forces. 
They  therefore  required  an  exprefs  order  from  the 
prince  of  Orange  to  furrender,  not withflanding  they 
pined,  under  the  united  prellure  of  fatigue,  fcarcity, 
and  difeafe.  Juftin  acquainted  the  prince  with  their 
refolution,  and  he  fent  back  an  order  to  furrender, 
threatening  with  capital  punifhment  whoever  fhould 
difobey  ;  but  he  requeued  that  the  garrifon  would  firft 
acquaint  him  by  a  certain  number  of  fires,  lighted  up 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  how  many  days  they  ffiould 
be  able  to  hold  out.  Upon  receipt  of  this  order,  eleven 
fires  were  kindled  ;  but  as  the  prince  had  fent  a  dupli¬ 
cate  of  the  order  by  another  meffenger,  and  this  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  Spinola  was  now  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  defperate  circumftances  of  the  befieged. 
By  this  acquifition  he  likewife  difcovered  the  myftery 
of  the  eleven  fires  :  a  council  of  war  was  affembled  to 
deliberate  whether  they  ffiould  flay  the  eleven  days,  and 
then  oblige  the  garrifon  to  furrender  at  diferetion,  or 
immediately  offer  conditions  worthy  of  fo  brave  a  gar¬ 
rison.  The  Spaniffi  officers  were  of  the  former  opi¬ 
nion  $  the  count  de  Berg  and  Spinola  fupported  the 
latter.  At  la li  the  marquis,  determined  to  purfue  the 
didlates  of  his  noble  generofity,  fent  fuch  terms  as 
could  not  be  refufed.  The  count  de  Berg  conduced 
the  negociation.  Two  feparate  capitulations  were 
drawn  up,  one  for  the  garrifon  and  the  other  for  the 
city,  and  both  the  moft  honourable  and  advantageous 
that  could  be  devifed.  They  were  accepted,  and  the 
garrifon  marched  out  on  the  6th  of  June,  after  having 
fuftained  a  fiege  for  ten  months,  whereby  they  were 
diminiffied  two  thirds  5  nor  was  the  lofs  inferior  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Spinola  drew  up  his 
army  to.falute  them,  and,  furrounded  by  his  field  offi¬ 
cers,  paid  particular  compliments  to  the  governor,  the 
colonels  Morgan,  Hauterive,  and  Lohre.  He  diftri- 
buted  money  among  the  foldiers,  ordered  the  fick  and 
wounded  to  be  treated  with  the  utmoft  tendernefs,  con¬ 
veyed  the  reft  in  the  manner  moft  commodious  for 
them  to  Gertruydenburg,  and  difplayed  all  the  fenti- 
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ments  of  a  hero  in  the  regard  paid  to  the  valour  and 
merits  of  his  enemies. 

Breda  was  retaken  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  for  the  Breeches. 

United  Provinces,  in  1637.  There  was  a  congrds - 

held  there,  and  peace  concluded,  in  1667,  between 
the  Dutch  and  the  Englifli.  E.  Long.  4.  45.  N.  Lat. 

51*  35- 

Breda,  John  V tf/?,  painter  of  hiftory,  landfcape, 
and  converfations,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1683,  the 
fon  of  Alexander  Van  Breda,  an  artift  who  was  much 
efteemed  for  landfcapes,  views  of  particular  feenes  in 
Italy,  fairs,  and  markets,  with  a  variety  of  animals  and 
figures.  He  was  inftru&ed  by  his  father  :  and  having 
the  advantage  of  a  good  example  and  a  good  dire&or, 
added  to  his  own  great  application,  he  continued  his 
ftudies  with  his  father  till  he  was  18  years  of  age.  A- 
mong  the  variety  of  capital  paintings  which  were  at 
that  time  in  the  poffeffion  of  John  de  Wit  at  Antwerp, 

Breda  fixed  upon  thofe  of  Velvet  Breughel,  which  he 
copied  with  extraordinary  fuceefs  ;  and  he  was  alfo  em¬ 
ployed  for  nine  years  in  copying  the  pi&ures  of  feveral 
other  great  mafters;  which  he  performed  with  fuch  in¬ 
credible  exa&nefs  as  fcarcely  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of 
any  judicious  perfon  to  diftinguiffi  the  originals  from  the 
copies.  Having  at  length  eftablillied  his  reputation  in 
Holland,  he  went  to  London  with  Ryffirack  the  fculp- 
tor,  and  there  gradually  role  into  fuch  efteem,  that  he 
was  vifited  by  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  patronized  by  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Derwent- 
water,  who  was  beheaded  for  rebellion  in  1715.  He 
found  fo  much  encouragement  in  London,  that  he  was 
employed  by  the  court  and  the  nobility,  and  could 
fcarce  execute  the  large  demands  for  his  performances. 

After  a  refidence  of  fome  years  in  England,  he  return¬ 
ed  to  Antwerp  loaded  with  riches,  the  honourable  te- 
ftimonies  of  Englilh  liberality,  as  well  as  of  his  own 
merit  ;  and  in  the  year  1746,  when  Louis  XV.  ar¬ 
rived  in  that  city,  he  fo  far  honoured  this  mailer  as  to 
purchafe  four  of  his  pi&ures  :  One  reprefented  Cbrift 
at  the  fea  ot  liberias;  another,  Chrift  performing 
miracles  ;  and  the  other  two  were  landfcapes,  with  a 
number  of  figures,  fo  exquifitely  drawn  and  finiffied 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  diftinguilli  them  from 
thefe  of  Velvet  Breughel.  He  certainly  approached 
nearer  to  thofe  great  mafters,  whofe  manner  he  imita¬ 
ted,  namely,  Breughel  and  Wouvermans,  than  any 
other  artift  of  this  time.  His  landfcapes  are  in  the 
ftyle  and  tafte  of  the  former  ;  and  his  converfations, 
hiftorical  figures,  fairs,  fkirmifhes,  or  battles,  are  in 
the  manner  of  the  latter.  His  colouring  is  good  ;  his 
touch  neat  ;  his  Ikies  and  diftances  natural  and  beauti-^^L 
ful ;  and  his  tafte  of  defign  agreeable.  He  had  as^J  '  ~ 
much  fire  in  his  co m poll t ion,  and  perhaps  more  ge¬ 
nius,  than  Breughel,  in  thofe  fubje&s  which  he  paint¬ 
ed  in  the  ftyle  of  that  mafter  :  his  figures  are  general¬ 
ly  well  placed  5,  his  grounds  Ikil fully  broken  ;  every 
fmall  figure  has  its  particular  chara&er,  and  occupies 
its  proper  place  ;  and,  in  fhort,  he  is  a  painter  of  fuch 
a  rank,  that  the  value  and  eftimation  of  his  works  mult 
always  increafe.  He  died  in  1750. 

BREECH  of  a  great  gun,  or  cannon,  the  end  next 
the  touch-hole. 

BREECHES,  a  garment  worn  by  males,  reaching 
from  the  girdle  to  the  knees,  and  ferving  to  cover  the 
hips,  thighs*  &e.- 

The 
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Breeches  The  aneient  Romans  had  nothing  in  their  drefs  an¬ 
il  fwering  to  our  breeches  and  (lockings  ;  inflead  of  which, 
Breeding.  unc|er  their  lower  tunics  and  waifteoats  they  fometimes 
bound  their  thighs  and  legs  round  with  filken  fcarves 
or  fafcke,  called  tibialia  and  femora  l ia.  Breeches  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  habit  peculiar  to  the  barbarous  nations, 
especially  tbofe  inhabiting  the  colder  countries  of  the 
north  ;  whence  Tacitus  calls  them  barbarum  legmen. 
We  find  mention  made  of  them  among  the  ancient 
Getce,  Sarmatce,  Gauls,  Germans,  and  Britons  ;  they 
alfo  obtained  among  the  Medes  and  Perfians,  as  being 
a  people  of  Scythian  origin  ;  they  alfo  afterwards  got 
footing  in  Italy,  fome  pretend,  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Auguftus  ;  but  without  much  foundation,  that  empe¬ 
ror’s  breeches,  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  being  appa¬ 
rently  only  fwaths  tied  over  his  thighs.  However  this 
be,  breeches  were  at  laft  received  into  Italy,  and  grew 
fo  highly  into  fafhion,  that  it  was  thought  neceffary, 
under  Honorius  and  Arcadius,  to  reft  rain  them  by 
law,  and  expel  the  bracarii  or  breeches-makers  out  of 
the  city  ;  it  being  thought  unworthy  of  a  nation  that 
commanded  the  world,  to  wear  the  apparel  of  barba¬ 
rians. 

BREECHINGS,  in  the  fea -language,  the  ropes 
with  which  the  great  guns  are  lafhed  or  fattened  to  the 
(hip’s  fide.  They  are  thus  called,  becaufe  made  topafs 
round  the  breech  of  the  gun. 

BREEDING,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  producing, 
nourifhing,  and  educating,  all  manner  of  young  ani¬ 
mals. 

Breeding,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  denotes  a  perfon’s  de¬ 
portment  or  behaviour  in  the  external  offices  and  deco¬ 
rums  of  focial  life.  In  this  fenfe  wc  fay  well-bred \  ill - 
bred a  man  of  breeding ,  &c.  Good-breeding  is  hard 
to  define  ;  none  can  underttand  the  {peculation  but  thofe 
who  have  the  pra&ice.  Good-breeding  amounts  to 
much  the  fame  with  what  is  other  wife  called  politenefs , 
among  the  ancient  Romans  urbanitij .  Good-breeding 
is  near  to  virtue,  and  will  of  itfelf  lead  a  man  a  great 
part  of  the  way  towards  the  fame.  It  teaches  him  to 
rejoice  in  a&s  of  civility,  to  feek  out  obje&s  of  com- 
pafiion,  and  to  be  pleafed  with  every  occafion  of  doing 
them  good  offices.  Lord  Shaftefbury  compares  the 
well-bred  man  with  the  real  philofopher  ;  both  charac¬ 
ters  aim  at  what  is  excellent,  afpire  to  a  juft  tafte,  and 
carry  in  view  the  model  of  what  is  beautiful  and  beco¬ 
ming.  The  conduCl  and  manners  of  the  one  are  formed 
according  to  the  moft  perfeCt  eafe,  and  good  entertain¬ 
ment  of  company;  of  the  other,  according  to  the  ftriCt- 
eft  intereft  of  mankind  :  the  one  according  to  his  rank 
and  quality  in  his  private  ftation  ;  the  other  according 
to  his  rank  and  dignity  in  nature.  Horace  feems  to 
have  united  both  characters, 

^iiid  venwi  atquc  decens  euro  et  rogo ,  et  omnis  in  hoc  fum. 

See  the  article  Good-MANNERS. 

Breeding  of  Horfes,  See  Equus. 

BREEDING  of  Fifh.  The  neceffary  qualities  of a  pond, 
to  make  it  ferve  well  for  breeding  fifh,  are  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  thofe  which  are  to  make  it  ferve  for  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  them,  infomuch  that  fome  particular  ponds  ferve 
only  for  one  of  thefe  purpofes,  and  others  for  the  o- 
ther  ;  and  fcarce  ever  the  fame  pond  is  found  to  an- 
fwer  for  them  both.  In  general,  it  is  much  more  rare 
to  find  a  good  breeding  pond  than  a  good  feeding  one. 


The  beft  indications  of  a  good-breeding  pond  are  thefe  ;  Bree  ding 
that  there  be  a  good  quantity  of  rufhes  and  grafs  about  || 
its  fidcs,  with  gravelly  fhoals,  fuch  as  horfe-ponds  ufu- 
ally  have  :  when  a  pond  has  this  property,  and  takes  to 
the  breeding  of  fifh,  it  is  amazing  what  a  prog  refs  will 
be  made  in  a  little  time.  The  fpawn  of  fiffi  is  prodi¬ 
gious  in  quantity  ;  and  where  it  fueceeds,  one  is  able 
to  produce  many  millions;  thus,  in  one  of  thefe  breed¬ 
ing  ponds,  two  or  three  melters,  and  as  many  fpawners, 
will,  in  a  very  little  time,  flock  the  whole  country. 

When  thefe  ponds  are  not  meant  entirely  for  breeding, 
but  the  owner  would  have  the  fifh  to  grow  to  fome  fize 
in  them,  the  method  is  to  thin  the  numbers,  becaufe 
they  would  otherwife  ftarve  one  another,  and  to  put  in 
other  fifh  that  will  prey  upon  the  young,  and  thin  them 
in  the  quick^ft  manner.  Eels  and  perch  are  the  moft 
ufeful  on  this  account ;  becaufe  they  prey  not  only  up¬ 
on  the  fpawn  itfelf,  but  upon  the  young  fry  from  the 
firft  hatching  to  the  time  they  are  of  confiderable  fize. 

Some  fifh  are  obferved  to  breed  indifferently  in  all  kinds 
of  waters,  and  that  in  confiderable  plenty  ;  of  this  na¬ 
ture  are  the  roach,  pike,  and  perch. 

BREENBERG,  Bartholomew,  an  excellent 
painter,  was  born  in  1620.  He  is  beft  known  by  the 
name  of  Bartolomeo ,  an  appellation  bellowed  upon  him, 
for  diftinCtion  fake,  by  the  fociety  of  Flemifh  painters 
at  Rome  called  Benivogefs .  He  was  born  at  Utrecht  ; 
but  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  went  to  Rome.  His 
ftudies  in  the  art  of  painting  were  attended  with  fuch 
fuccefs,  that  his  pictures  were  held  in  the  higheft  tfti- 
mation.  He  greatly  excelled  in  landfcapes,  and  thefe 
he  enriched  with  hiftorical  fubje&s.  The  figures  and 
animals  which  he  introduced  were  very  fpirited,  and 
drawn  in  a  mafterly  manner  ;  efpecially  when  they 
were  not  larger  than  the  fize  in  which  he  ufually  paint¬ 
ed  them.  He  died  in  1660,  aged  40  years.  He  alfo 
etched  from  his  own  defigns  a  fet  of  24  Views  and 
Landfcapes ,  ornamented  with  Ruins . 

BREEZE,  a  fhifting  wind  that  blows  from  fea 
or  land  for  fome  certain  hours  in  the  day  or  night  ; 
common  in  Africa  and  fome  parts  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies. 

Breezes  differ  from  ctejice  or  trade-winds,  as  the  for¬ 
mer  are  diurnal,  or  have  their  periods  each  day  ;  and 
the  latter  are  anniverfary,  and  blow  at  a  diftance  from 
land.  The  fea-breezes  rule  by  day,  and  the  land-breezes 
by  night  ;  fo  that,  dividing  their  empire,  they  remain 
conftant  as  the  feafons  of  the  year,  or  courfe  of  the  fun, 
on  which  they  feem  to  depend  ;  not  but  that  they  ap¬ 
pear  fooner  or  later,  ftronger  or  weaker,  in  fome  places 
than  in  others  ;  and  vary  the  alternative  according  to 
the  fcveral  latitudes,  fituations,  and  foils,  &c.  of  the 
countries  where  they  are  found.  See  the  article 
Wind. 

BREEZE-Ffy .  See  Tabanus,  Entomology  Index. 
BREGENTZ,  or  Bergentz,  a  town  of  Tyrol  in 
Germany,  fituated  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  lake  of  Con- 
ftance,  in  E.  Long.  9,  40.  N.  Lat  47.  36. 

BREGMA,  in  Anatomy ,  the  fame  with  finciput. 

See  Anatomy  Index . 

#  BEEHAR,  one  of  the  Scilly  iflands,  lying  almoft 
direCHy  weft  of  the  Land’s  End  in  Cornwall,  about  the 
diftance  of  30  miles.  It  lies  between  the  ifles  of  Mi- 
carol,  Guel,  Trefcaw,  and  Samfon.  It  is  the  rougheft 
and  moft  mountainous  of  them  all,  and  not  many  years 
3  ^  2  fince, 
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finer,  there  were  only  two  families  in  it,  but  now  there  peopled. 


Bremen. 


are  13.  There  are  a  few  poor  houfes  called  the  town 
of  Brehar  ;  and  there  are  feveral  BARROtvs-edged  with 
(tone,  in  which  they  buried  considerable  perfons  in  an¬ 
cient  times  ;  betides  many  monuments  of  the  Druids. 
Some  are  of  opinion,  that  this  with  the  reft  made  but 
one  ifland,  which  is  the  reafon  why  fo  many  antiquities 
are  now  found  in  moft  of  them. 

BREHONS,  the  provincial  judges  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Irifh,  by  whom  juftice  was  adminiftered,  and  con- 
troverlies  decided.  Thefe  fages  were  a  diftinft  tribe  or 
family,  to  whom  competent  lands  w'ere  allowed  in  inhe¬ 
ritance.  In  criminal  cafes  the  brehon  had  the  eleventh 
part  of  all  the  fines  ;  which  could  not  but  be  confider- 
able  at  a  time  when  murders,  rapes,  robberies,  and  the 
like  offences,  were  only  fubjedl  to  pecuniary  commuta¬ 
tions.  / 

Brehon- Laws,  or  Leges  Brehonicce ,  denote  the  ge¬ 
neral  maxims  or  rules  of  law  obferved  by  the  brehons, 
and  having  the  force  of  laws  throughout  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Ireland.  Several  fragments  of  the  leges  bre - 
honicce  are  ftill  extant  in  public  and  private  libraries. 
The  moft  complete  eolledHon  is  that  belonging  to  the 
duke  of  Chandos  ;  containing  22~  fhcets  clofe  written, 
Full  of  abbreviated  words,  and  not  very  legible.  By 
the  ftatute  of  Kilkenny,  made  under  Edward  III.  it  is 
ena&ed  that  no  Englifh  fubjeft  (hall  fubmit  to  a  trial 
by  the  brehon  law,  on  the  penalty  of  high  treafon.  Not¬ 
withstanding  which,  many  were  ftill  under  a  neceflity 
of  being  concluded  by  the  Irifh  laws  and  cuftoms,  till 
the  whole  kingdom  was  fettled  on  an  Englifh  bottom 
by  King  James  I. 

BREMEGARTON,  a  handfome  and  pretty  con- 
iiderable  town  of  Swifferland,  in  the  territory  of  Fyen- 
Aempter,  between  the  cantons  of  Zurich  and  Bern. 
The  inhabitants  deal  chiefly  in  paper  ;  and  their  reli¬ 
gion  is  the  Roman-catholic.  It  is  divided  into  the 
upper  and  lower  towns,  and  is  very  advantageoufly 
feated  On  the  river  Rufs.  E.  Long.  8.  25.  N.  Lat.  47. 
50. 

BREMEN,  a  large,  populous,  and  very  ftrong  town 
of  Germany,  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name,  with 
an  archbifhop’s  fee,  fecularized  in  favour  of  the  Swedes, 
but  now  belongs  to  the  elector  of  Hanover.  The  river 
Wefer  runs  through  the  middle,  and  divides  it  into  the 
old  and  new  town.  In  September  1739,  while  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  afleep,  the  magazine  of  powder  was  fet 
on  fire  by  lightning,  and  all  the  houfes  wTere  Shaken, 
as  if  there  had  been  a  violent  earthquake,  which  threw 
them  into  a  terrible  confternation.  The  town  is  divid¬ 
ed  into  four  quarters,  each  of  which  has  a  burgoma- 
fter  ;  and  in  the  middle  there  is  a  large  market-place, 
with  the  ftatue  of  Rolando.  Bremen  drives  a  very 
large  trade  for  iron,  flax,  hemp,  and  linen,  with  France, 
England,  Spain,  and  Portugal  ;  and  in  return  takes 
back  other  provisions,  with  which  it  fupplies  Weftpha- 
lia  and  the  countries  about  Hanover.  It  alfo  gets  a 
great  deal  by  its  fisheries.;  the  trade  for  blubber  with 
the  fouth  of  Germany  is  very  considerable.  E.  Long. 
8.  45.  N.  Lat.  53.  40. 

Bremen,  a  duchy  of  Germany,  in  the  province  of 
Lower  Saxony,  lying  between  the  rivers  Wefer  and  the 
Elbe  ;  of  which  the  former  feparates  it  from  the  duchy 
and  the  other  from  that  of  Holftein. 
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It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Swedes,  but  wa3  Bremen 


of  Oldenburg, 


The  air  is  cold  ;  but 


the  country  is  fertile,  and  well 
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afterwards  fold  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  as  elec¬ 
tor  of  Hanover,  in  1716.  In  the  winter  it  is  fubjed  Brere'wood. 

to  inundations.  In  1617,  on  Cliriftmas-day,  feveral' - v — J 

thoufand  cattle  were  drowned,  befides  feveral  hundred 
of  men  :  and  the  country  w’as  fo  covered  with  water, 
that  it  has  coft  immenfe  fums  to  repair  the  dykes.  Bre¬ 
men  is  the  capital  town. 

BREMEN-Veerd ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Bremen.  It  is  an  open 
town,  feated  on  the  river  Ooft,  and  was  formerly  the 
place  of  refidence  of  the  archbiShop,  E.  Long.  8.  35. 

N.  Lat.  53.  58.  ^ 

BRENNAGE,  Brennagium,  in  middle-age  wri¬ 
ters,  a  kind  of  tribute  paid  in  lieu  of  bran,  or  bran 
itfelf,  which  the  tenants  were  obliged  to  furnifli  for 
the  fupport  of  the  lord’s  hounds.  The  word  is  alfo 
written  brenage ,  brenagium ,  and  bvenaige ,  bernagium , 
brenaticum ,  and  brennaticum . 

BRENNUS,  a  celebrated  captain  among  the  Gauls, 
who,  about  388  years  before  the  Christian  era,  entered 
Italy  with  a  powerful  army ;  made  great  conquefts 
there  ;  defeated  the  Romans  ;  and  facked  Rome.  The 
capitol  alone  was  defended  ;  and  Camillus  coming  to  its 
relief,  drove  the  Gauls  not  only  out  of  Rome,  but  out 
of  all  Italy.  See  (Hifory  of)  Rome. 

BRENT,  a  town  of  Devonshire,  with  a  market  on 
Saturdays,  and  two  fairs,  on  May  13th  and  October 
1  oth,  for  horned  cattle.  It  is  but  a  fmall  place,  and 
lies  on  the  road  from  Exeter  to  Plymouth,  being  26 
miles  fouth- weft  from  the  former,  and  198  weft  by 
fouth  of  London.  W.  Long.  5.  7.  N.  Lat.  50.  30. 

BRENT  Goofe,  a  fpecies  of  goofe  with  a  black  neck, 
and  a  white  collar  round  ;  ufually  confounded  with  the 
barnacle,  though  in  reality  a  diftinft  fpecies.  See 
Anas,  Ornithology  Index. 

BRENTFORD,  a  town  of  Middlefex,  on  the  great 
London  road  to  the  weft.  It  is  divided  into  old  and 
new  Brentford,  in  which  laft  are  the  church  and  mar- 
ket-houfe,  and  where  the  county  elections  are  held.  It 
is  a  long  place,  well  Stocked  with  public  houfes,  and  is 
feated  on  the  river  Thames,  in  W.  Long.  o.  10.  N. 

Lat.  51.  26. 

BRENTWOOD  or  Burntwood,  a  town  of  Elfex 
in  England.  It  Stands  on  a  rifing  ground  in  the  road 
from  London  to  Colchefter,  and  has  feveral  good  inns. 

E.  JLong.  o.  25.  N.  Lat.  31.  38. 

BREREWOOD,  Edward,  a  very  learned  EngliSli 
mathematician  and  antiquary,  was  the  fon  of  Robert 
Brerewood,  a  tradefman,  who  was  thrice  mayor  of  Chef- 
ter  ;  and  born  in  that  city  in  the  year  1565.  He  was 
educated  in  grammar  learning  at  the  free  fchool  in  Chef- 
ter ;  and  afterwards  admitted,  in  1581,  of  Brazen-nofe- 
college  in  Oxford.  In  the  year  1596,  he  became  the 
firft  profeflor  of  aftronomy  in  Grefliam-college  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  where  he  led  the  fame  private  and  retired  courfe 
of  life  that  he  had  before  done  in  Oxford.  He  died 
there  of  a  fever,  upon  the  4th  of  November  1613,  much 
lamented.  He  was  a  great  fearcher  into  antiquity  and 
curious  knowledge  ;  but  is  remarkable  for  having  never 
published  any  thing  during  his  lifetime.  After  his 
death  came  out  the  following  works.  1.  De  pondcribus 
et  pretiis  veterum  nummorum.  2.  Inquiries  touching 
the  diversities  of  languages  and  religion  through  the 
chief  parts  of  the  world.  3.  E/ementa  logicce  in  gra - 

tiam 
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wood  tiam  fiudiofa  juventutis  in  Acad,  Ox  on,  4.  TraBatus 
r  [j  quidam  logici.  5.  6.  Two  treadles  on  the  Sabbath. 
Breflau.  7.  TraBatus  duo ,  quorum  primus  eft  de  meteor  is,  fecuti- 
jus  ge  oculo,  8.  Comment ani  in  ethica  Ariftotelis.  Mr 
Wood  tells  us,  that  the  original  manufcript  of  this, 
written  with  his  own  hand,  is  in  the  fmalleft  and  neateft 
characters  that  his  eyes  ever  beheld  :  and  that  it  was  fi- 
nifhed  by  him  on  the  27th  of  OCtober  1586.  9.  Patri¬ 
archal  government  of  the  ancient  church. 

BRESCIA,  a  ftrong  and  handfome  town  of  Italy, 
with  a  biftiop’s  fee  and  good  citadel.  It  is  the  capital 
of  Brefciano  in  the  territory  of  Venice,  and  is  feated 
in  an  agreeable  plain  on  the  river  Garza,  in  E.  Long. 
IO.  5.  N.  Lat.  45.  31. 

BRESCIANO,  a  province  of  Italy  in  the  territory 
of  Venice  ;  bounded  on  the  north,  by  the  Grifons  and 
the  bifhopric  of  Trent  }  on  the  eaft,  by  the  lake  Garda, 
the  Veronefe,  and  the  duchy  of  Mantua  \  on  the  fouth, 
by  the  duchy  of  Mantua  and  the  Cremonefe  ;  and  on 
the  weft  by  the  Cremafco,  the  Bergamafco,  and  the 
Valtelina.  It  is  watered  by  feveral  fmall  rivers,  which 
render  it  very  fertile  }  and  is  full  of  towns  and  villages, 
of  which  Brefcia  is  the  capital. 

BRESELLO,  a  fmall  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy 
of  Modena,  feated  on  the  river  Po,  in  E.  Long.  10.  2<r. 
N.  Lat.  44.  55. 

BRESCICATE,  in  Commerce ,  a  kind  of  baize,  in 
which  there  is  fome  trade  carried  on  with  the  negroes, 
between  the  river  Gambia  and  Sjerra  Leona.  Thebeft 
forts  for  that  purpofe  are  the  blue  and  the  red. 

BRESLAU,  a  fmall  duchy  of  Lower  Silefia,  in 
Germany,  lying  between  tliofe  of  Wolaw,  Olffe,  Brieg, 
Sell  wed  nitz,  and  Lignitz.  It  is  everywhere  level  and 
Hat :  is  an  excellent  corn  country,  yielding  alfo  good 
pafture  \  abounding  alfo  with  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks 
of  ftieep  \  but  deftitute  of  wood,  except  in  one  diftriCl 
or  circle  ;  and  the  roads  in  general  are  very  bad.  It  is 
an  immediate  principality,  that  is,  one  of  which  both 
the  property  and  jurifdidlion  belong  to  the  king,  form¬ 
ing  a  part  of  one  of  the  three  bailiwics  into  which  all 
the  immediate  principalities  are  divided. 

Breslau,  the  chief  town  of  the  duchy  of  that  name, 
and  of  all  Silefia,  is  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Ci¬ 
der  and  Ohlau,  in  E.  Long.  17.  5.  N.  Lat.  51.4.  In¬ 
cluding  the  fuburbs,  it  is  of  great  extent ;  having  many 
large  regular  fquares,  broad  ftreets,  ftately  public  and 
private  edifices  ;  but  the  fortifications  are  of  no  great 
importance.  Here  are  in  particular  a  great  many 
churches  and  convents  belonging  to  the  Catholics  \  of 
the  former  are  feveral  alfo  belonging  to  the  Lutherans, 
one  to  the  Calvinifts,  and  another  to  the  Greeks.  The 
Jews  have  likewife  two  fynagogues,  the  bifhop  a  ftately 
palace,  and  the  Lutherans  two  gymnafiums.  '1  he  Po- 
pifh  univerfity  is  a  noble  ftrudlure,  nor  is  the  exchange 
deftitute  of  magnificence.  This  city  is  the  feat  of  all  the 
high  colleges  •,  and  the  third  in  rank,  next  to  Berlin 
and  Konigfberg,  in  all  the  Pruflian  dominions.  The 
magiftracy  of  it  is  Lutheran,  and  its  trade  and  manu- 
fadlures  are  very  confiderable.  Several  of  the  monafte- 
ries  and  nunneries  are  very  magnificent ;  and  there  are 
alfo  fome  good  public  libraries  in  it,  with  two  armou¬ 
ries,  a  college  of  phvficians,  and  a  mint.  Breflau  is 
very  populous,  and  much  frequented  by  Hungarian, 
Bohemian,  Polifti,  and  other  merchants;  having  feveral 


yearly  fairs.  The  city  was  taken  by  the  king  of  Pruflia  Breflau 
in  1741,  and  retaken  by  the  Auftrians  in  1757  5  but  11 
the  king  of  Pruflia  took  it  back  again  in  the  fame  year,  Brefte‘ 
and  gained  a  fignal  vi&ory  over  the  Auftrians  at  Lou- 
then,  a  village  not  far  from  the  capital. 

BRESSE,  a  province  of  France,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Burgundy  and  the  Franche  Compte  \  on  the 
eaft,  by  Savoy  *,  on  the  fouth,  by  -Viennois  \  on  the  weft, 
by  the  principality  of  Dombes  and  the  Somme.  It  is 
40  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  23  from  eaft  to  weft. 

It  is  fertile  in  corn  and  hemp,  has  fine  paitures,  and 
feveral  lakes  with  plenty  of  fifh.  It  is  divided  into  the 
higher  and  lower  \  the  firft  is  on  the  fide  of  Bourges, 
and  the  fecond  towards  StTrivier  and  the  river  Sonne. 

The  French  got  polfeflion  of  it  in  1601.  The  princi¬ 
ple  places  are  Bourg  en  Brefie,  Montluel,  Pont  de 
Vaux,  and  Coligny. 

BRESSICI,  in  Geography,  See  Breste. 

BREST,  a  maritime  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Finifterre,  feated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  on  the 
fide  of  its  port,  which  is  the  largeft  in  the  kingdom,  and 
will  hold  500  ftiips  at  a  time.  There  is  an  arfenal  with 
fea-ftores,  which  was  placed  there  on  account  of  its  near- 
nefs  to  the  woods,  mines  of  iron,  and  other  things  pro¬ 
per  for  the  building  of  ftiips.  It  was  entirely  confumed 
by  fire  in  1744,  which  was  an  irreparable  lofs  to  France. 

The  entrance  into  the  port  is  guarded  by  a  ftrong  eaftle 
feated  on  a  rock,  which  cannot  be  attempted  on  the 
fea-fide,  becaufe  it  is  craggy,  and  is  defended  on  the 
land-fide  by  a  large  ditch  and  other  fortifications.  The 
ftreets  of  Breft  are  very  narrow,  ill  contrived,  few  in 
number,  and  have  all  a  defeent.  A  great  quay  fur- 
rounds  this  fide  of  the  port,  which  is  above  a  mile  in 
length,  and  200  paces  broad  •,  and  there  are  magazines 
on  the  quay  full  of  all  foreign  merchandifes.  On  the 
other  fide  of  the  port  the  fine  church  of  Notre  Dame 
is  fituated*,  and  in  a  fuburb.  which  is  as  big  as  half 
the,  city,  there  is  a  ftrong  tower  oppofite  to  the  eaftle, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  port  ;  there  is  alfo  a  great  quay 
on  this  fide,  bordered  with  large  magazines,  partly 
within  the  rock,  which  has  been  cut  away  to  enlarge 
the  place.  Thefe  are  extended  almoft  as  far  as  the 
bottom  of  the  harbour,  where  there  are  two  docks  very 
commodious  for  the  building  of  large  ftiips  :  the.  (hops 
and  houfes  of  the  workmen  are  all  around  them  :  the 
rope- walks  are  feparated  from  the  city  by  one  of  thefe 
docks.  The  entrance  into  the  harbour  is  called  th z  gul¬ 
let,  and  is  a  palfage  extremely  difficult  on  account  of 
the  funk  rocks  on  both  fides  of  the  fliore  *,  but  there 
are  experienced  pilots  who  carry  ftiips  in  very  fafelv. 

The  Englifti  attempted  to  take  pofleflion  of  this  harbour 
in  1694,  but  were  difappointed.  W.  Long.  4.  26. 

N.  Lat.  48  23. 

Brest,  or  Breaft ,  in  ArchiteBure ,  a  term  fometimes 
ufed  for  the  member  of  a  column,  more  ufually  called 
torus.  See  ToruSv 

BREST  Summers,  in  timber  buildings,  are  pieces  in 
the  outward  fide  thereof,  into  which  the  girders  are 
framed  :  this,  in  the  ground-floor,  is  called  a  cell ;  and, 
in  the  garret -floor,  a  beam. — As  to  their  fize,  it  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  girders.  See  Girders. 

BRESTE,  the  palatinate  of,  is  one  of  the  provinces 
of  Cujava,  in  Poland.  It  lies  between  the  palatinates  of 
Pluefko,  Rava,  and  Lencici  Wiadiflaw.  It  is  divid¬ 
ed 


B  re  fie, 
Brethren. 
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ed  into  four  chatelanies,  and  Brerte  is  the  capital  of  ter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  whole. 


E 

They  lived  under  the  Brethren 


Breste,  or  Bre/Jici ,  the  capital  of  the  palatinate  of 
Breflici,  and  of  Pwlefia  in  Poland,  feated  on  the  river 
Bog,  80  miles  eart  of  Warfaw,  and  fubjeft  to  Poland. 
It  is  a  fortified  town,  and  has  a  caftle  built  upon  a  rock. 
Here  is  a  famous  fynagogue,  reforted  to  by  the  Jews 
from  all  the  countries  in  Europe.  E.  Long.  24.  o.  N. 
Lat.  4 t .  35. 

EKE  1 ,  a  name  the  people  on  the  coarts  of  Lincoln- 
fliire  give  to  the  common  turbot,  a  fifh  extremely  plen¬ 
tiful  with  them,  and  taken  in  vart  abundance.  The 
way  of  catching  them  is  in  a  net  trailed  on  the  ground 
by  two  horfes  *,  the  one  going  up  to  the  middle  of  his 
body  in  water,  the  other  on  (bore. 

BRETESSE,  ill  Heraldry ,  denotes  a  line  embattled 
on  both  fidcs. 

BRETHREN  and  sisters  of  the  free  spirit, 
in  Ecclefiartical  Hirtory,  an  appellation  affumed  by  a 
new  fe£l  which  fprung  up  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  gained  many  adherents  in  Italy, 
I  ranee,  and  Germany.  They  took  their  denomina¬ 
tion  from  the  words  of  St  Paul,  Rom.  chap.  viii.  ver. 
2.  14.  j  and  maintained,  that  the  true  children  of  God 
were  inverted  with  the  privilege  of  a  full  and  per  fed 
freedom  from  the  jurifdi£lion  of  the  lawr.  They  were 
enthufiafts  to  a  degree  of  diflraflion,  both  in  their 
principles  and  pra&ice.  They  refembled  the  Beghards , 
by  which  name  they  were  fometimes  called,  in  their 
afpecR,  apparel,  and  manner  of  living.  Some  of  their 
profeffed  principles  refembled  thofe  of  the  Pantheirts  ) 
for  they  held,  that  all  things  flowed  by  emanation  from 
God  ;  that  rational  fouls  were  portions  of  the  Deity, 
and  that  the  univerfe  was  God  ;  and  that,  by  the  power 
of  contemplation,  they  were  united  to  the  Deity,  and 
acquired  hereby  a  glorious  and  fublime  liberty,  both 
from  the  fi n fill  lurts  and  the  common  inrtindls  of  na- 
ture  :  and  hence  they  concluded,  that  the  perfon,  who 
was  thus  abforbed  in  the  abyfs  of  the  Deity,  became 
a  part  of  the  Godhead,  and  was  the  fon  of  God,  in 
the  fame  fenfe  '  and  manner  that  Chrift  was,  and  that 
he  was  freed  from  the  obligation  of  all  laws  human 
and  divine.  They  treated  with  contempt  all  Cliriflian 
ordinances,  and  all  external  a£ls  of  religion,  as  un- 
fuitable  to  the  flate  of  perfection  at  which  they  were 
arrived.  Some  of  them  were  honert  but  deluded  en- 
thufiafls  ;  and  they  endured  the  torments  inflicted  up¬ 
on  them  by  the  inquifitors  with  artoniffiing  calmnefs 
and  triumph.  Others  proceeded  to  the  moil  extrava¬ 
gant  lieentioufnefs  of  conduCL  They  held  their  fecret 
affemblies  Hark  naked,  and  lay  in  the  fame  beds  with 
their  fpiritual  fillers,  and  indiferiminately  with  other 
women,  without  the  leafl  fcruple  or  hefitation  :  modefly 
and  deceney  being,  according  to  their  creed,  marks 
of  inward  corruption.  And  feme  of  them  proceeded 
rtill  farther,  and  maintained,  that  the  divine  man,  or 
believer,  could  not  fin,  let  his  conduCl  be  ever  fo  hor¬ 
rible  or  atrocious.  Many  ediCls  wrere  publiflied  a  - 
gainrt  them  5  but  notwithflanding  the  feverities  they 
fuffered,  they  continued  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  They  were  called  by  feveral  other 
names,  fuch  as  Sch weftriones,  Picards,  Adamites,  and 
Turlupins. 

B  RETHREN  and  Clerks  of  the  Common  Life ,  a  denomi¬ 
nation  affumed  by  a  religious  fraternity  towards  the  lat- 


rule  of  St  Auguflin,  and  were  eminently  ufeful  in  p  o- 
moting  the  caule  of  religion  and  learning.  Their  io-  1 
ciety  was  firfl  formed  in  the  preceding  century,  by  Ge¬ 
rard  de  Groote,  a  native  of  Deventer  •  but  did  not 
flourifh  till  about  the  period  above  mentioned,  when  it 
obtained  the  approbation  of  the  council  of  Conflance, 
and  became  very  refpt&able  in  Holland,  the  Lower 
Germany,  and  the  adjacent  provinces.  It  was  divided 
into  two  claffes  ;  the  lettered  brethren  or  clerks,  and  the 
illiterate :  they  lived  in  feparate  habitations,  but  main¬ 
tained  the  clofefl  fraternal  union.  The  former  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  rtud)  of  polite  literature,  and  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  youth  }  whilll  the  latter  were  employed  in 
manual  labour,  and  the  mechanic  arts.  They  were 
frequently  called  Beghards  and  Lollards ,  by  way  of  re¬ 
proach. 

White  Brethren,  fratres  albati ,  were  the  followers 
of  a  leader,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centu¬ 
ry,  who  was  arrayed  in  a  white  garment  5  and  as  they 
were  alfo  clothed  in  white  linen,  they  were  dirtinouifh- 
ed  by  this  title.  Their  leader  was  a  prieft  from  the 
Alps,  who  carried  about  a  crofs,  like  a  rtandard,  and 
whole  apparent  fan&ity  and  devotion  drew'  together  a 
number  of  followers.  This  deluded  entliufiaft  pra&i- 
fed  many  a6ls  of  mortification  and  penance,  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  perfuade  the  European  nations  to  renew  the  holy 
war,  and  pretended  that  he  was  favoured  with  divine 
vifions.  Boniface  IX.  ordered  him  to  be  apprehend¬ 
ed  and  committed  to  the  flames,  upon  which  his  fol¬ 
lowers  difperfed. 

BRETON,  or  Cape-Britain,  an  ifland  near  the 
eartern  continent  of  North  America,  lying  between  45 
and  47  degrees  of  north  latitude.  It  is  feparated  from 
Nova  Scotia  by  a  narrow  ftrait  called  Canfo ,  and  is 
about  100  miles  in  length,  and  50  in  breadth.  It  is 
furrounded  with  little  (harp-pointed  rocks,  feparated 
from  each  other  by  the  waves,  above  which  fome  of 
their  tops  are  vilible.  All  its  harbours  are  open  to  the 
eafl,  turning  towards  the  fouth.  On  the  other  parts  of 
the  coaft  there  are  but  a  few  anchoring  places  for  fmall 
veffels,  in  creeks,  or  between  illets.  Except  in  the 
hilly  parts,  the  furface  of  the  country  has  but  little  fo- 
lidity,  being  everywhere  covered  with  a  light  mofi%  and 
with  water.  I  he  dampnefs  of  the  foil  is  exhaled  in 
fogs,  without  rendering  the  air  unwholefome.  In  other 
refpe&s,  the  climate  is  very  cold  ;  owing  either  to  the 
prodigious  quantity  of  lakes,  which  cover  above  half 
the  ifland,  and  remain  frozen  a  long  time  }  or  to  the 
number  of  forerts,  that  totally  intercept  the  rays  of  the 
fun  •,  the  effe£l  of  which  is  befides  decreafed  by  perpe¬ 
tual  clouds. 

Though  fome  fifhermen  had  long  reforted  to  this 
ifland  every  fummer,  not  more  than  20  or  30  had  ever 
fixed  there.  The  French,  who  took  poffeffion  of  it  in 
Angurt  1713,  were  properly  the  firfl  inhabitants.  They 
changed  its  name  into  that  of  IJle  Royalc ,  and  fixed 
upon  Fort  Dauphin  for  their  principal  fettlemcnt. 

I  his  harbour  was  two  leagues  in  circumference.  The 
(hips  came  to  the  very  fliore,  and  were  flieltered  from 
w  inds.  Forefls  affording  oak  fufficient  to  fortify  and 
build  a  large  city,  were  near  at  hand  5  the  ground  ap¬ 
peared  lefs  barren  than  in  other  parts,  and  the  fifliery 
was  more  plentiful.  This  harbour  might  have  been 
rendered  impregnable  at  a  trifling  expence  ;  but  the 

difficulty 
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Breton,  difficulty  of  approaching  it  (a'circumftance  that  had  at 
— -y ■*  firft  made  a  (Longer  impreffion  than  the  advantages  re- 
fulting  from  it)  occafioned  it  to  be  abandoned,  after 
great  labour  had  been  bellowed  upon  the  undertaking. 
They  then  turned  their  views  to  Louilbourg,  the  accefs 
to  which  was  eafier  ;  and  convenience  was  thus  prefer¬ 
red  to  fecurity  :  the  fortification  of  Louilbourg,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  begun  till  1720. 

In  the  year  1714,  forne  filhermen,  who  till  then  had 
lived  in  Newfoundland,  fettled  in  this  ifland.  It  was 
expected  that  their  number  would  foon  have  been  in- 
creafed  by  the  Acadians,  who  were  at  liberty,  from  the 
treaties  that  had  been  granted  them,  to  remove  with 
all  their  effefts,  and  even  to  difpofe  of  their  ellates ;  but 
thefe  hopes  were  difappointed.  The  Acadians  chofe 
rather  to  retain  their  poffeffions  under  the  dominion  of 
Britain,  than  to  give  them  up  for  any  precarious  ad¬ 
vantage  they  might  derive  from  their  attachment  to 
France.  Their  place  was  fupplied  by  fome  diftreffed 
adventurers  from  Europe,  who  came  over  from  time  to 
time  to  Cape  Breton,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants 
gradually  increafed  to  4000.  They  were  fettled  at 
Louilbourg,  Fort  Dauphin,  Port  Touloufe,  Nerucka, 
and  on  all  the  coalls  where  they  found  a  proper  beach 
for  drying  the  cod.  The  inhabitants  never  applied 
themfelves  to  agriculture,  the  foil  being  unfit  for  it. 
They  often  fowed  corn,  but  it  feldom  came  to  maturi¬ 
ty  \  and  when  it  did  thrive  fo  much  as  to  be  worth 
reaping,  it  had  degenerated  fo  confiderably,  that  it  was 
not  fit  for  feed  for  the  next  harveft.  They  have  only 
continued  to  plant  a  few  pot-herbs  that  are  tolerably 
well  tailed,  but  mull  be  renewed  every  year  from 
abroad.  The  poornefs  and  fearcity  of  paftures  has  like- 
wife  prevented  the  increafe  of  cattle.  In  a  word,  the 
foil  of  Cape  Breton  feemed  calculated  to  invite  none 
but  filhermen  and  foldiers. 

Though  the  ifland  was  entirely  covered  with  forefts 
before  it  was  inhabited,  its  wood  has  fcarce  ever  been 
an  objeft  of  trade.  A  great  quantity,  however,  of  foft 
wood  was  found  there  fit  for  firing,  and  fome  that  might 
be  ufed  for  timber  ;  but  the  oak  has  always  been  fcarce, 
and  the  fir  never  yielded  much  refin.  The  peltry  trade 
was  a  very  inconliderable  objeft.  It  confided  only  in 
the  Ikins  of  .1  few  lynxes,  elks,  mulk-rats,  wild  cats, 
bears,*  otters,  and  foxes  both  of  a  red  and  filver-gray 
colour.  Some  of  thefe  were  procured  from  a  colony  of 
Mick  mac  Indians  who  had  fettled  on  the  ifland  with 
the  French,  and  never  could  raife  more  than  60  men 
able  to  bear  arms.  The  reft  came  from  St  John’s,  or 
the  neighbouring  continent.  Greater  advantages  might 
poffibly  have  been  derived  from  the  coal-mines  which 
abound  in  the  ifland.  They  lie  in  a  horizontal  direc¬ 
tion  :  and  being  no  more  than  fix  or  eight  feet  below 
the  furface,  may  be  worked  without  digging  deep,  or 
draining  off  the  waters.  Notwithlianding  the  prodigi¬ 
ous  demand  for  this  coal  from  New  England,  from  the 
year  1745  to  1749,  thefe  mines  would  probably  have 
been  forfaken,  had  not  the  Ihips  which  were  fent  out 
to  the  French  iflands  wanted  ballalh  In  one  of  thefe 
mines  a  fire  has  been  kindled,  which  could  never  yet  be 
extinguilhed. 

The  people  of  Cape  Breton  did  not  fend  all  their  fifli 
to  Europe.  They  fent  part  of  it  to  the  French  fouthern 
iflands,  on  board  20  or  25  fliips  from  70  to  140  tons 
burden.  Befides  the  cod,  which  made  at  leaft  half 


their  cargo,  they  exported  to  the  other  colonies  tim.  Breton, 
ber,  planks,  thin  oak-boards,  falted  falmon  and  mac-  — y— 
kerel,  train-oil,  and  fea-coal.  All  thefe  were  paid  for 
in  fugar  and  coffee,  but  chiefly  in  rum  and  molaffes. 

The  ifland  could  not  confume  all  thefe  commodities. 

Canada  took  off  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  overplus  ;  it 
was  chiefly  bought  by  the  people  of  New  England,  who 
gave  in  exchange  fruits,  vegetables,  wood,  brick,  and 
cattle.  This  trade  of  exchange  was  allowed  \  but  a 
fmuggling  trade  was  added  to  it,  carried  on  in  flour 
and  fait  fifli. 

This  ifland,  the  key  of  Canada,  was  attacked  by  the 
Englifh  in  1745  ;  and  the  event  is  of  fo  Angular  a  na¬ 
ture,  that  it  deferves  a  particular  detail.  The  plan  of 
this  firft  invafion  was  laid  at  Bofton,  and  New  England 
bore  the  expence  of  it.  A  merchant  named  Peppere /, 
who  had  excited,  encouraged,  and  direfted  the  enter- 
prife,  was  entrufted  with  the  command  of  an  army  of 
6000  men,  which  had  been  levied  for  this  expedition. 

Though  thefe  forces,  convoyed  by  a  fquadron  from 
Jamaica,  brought  the  firfl  news  to  Cape  Breton  of  the 
danger  that  threatened  it  ;  though  the  advantage  of  a 
furprife  would  have  fecured  the  landing  without  oppo- 
fition  ;  though  they  had  but  600  regular  troops  to  en¬ 
counter,  and  800  inhabitants  haft i ly  armed  }  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  undertaking  was  ftill  precarious.  What 
great  exploits,  indeed,  could  be  expefted  from  a  militia 
fuddenly  affembled,  who  had  never  feen  a  fiege  or  faced 
an  enemy,  and  were  to  aft  under  the  direftion  of  fea- 
officers  only.  Thefe  unexperienced  troops  flood  in 
need  of  the  affiflance  of  fome  fortunate  incident, 
which  they  were  indeed  favoured  with  in  a  Angular 
manner. 

The  eonftruftion  and  repairs  of  the  fortifications  had 
always  been  left  to  the  care  of  the  garrifon  of  Louif- 
bourg.  The  foldiers  were  eager  of  being  employed  in 
thefe  works,  which  they  confidered  as  conducive  to 
their  fafety,  and  as  the  means  of  procuring  them  a  com¬ 
fortable  fubfiflence.  When  they  found  that  thofe  who 
were  to  have  paid  them,  appropriated  to  themfelves  the 
profit  of  their  labours,  they  demanded  juflice.  It  was 
denied  them,  and  they  were  determined  to  affert  their 
right.  As  thefe  depredations  had  been  fliared  be¬ 
tween  the  chief  perfons  of  the  colony  and  the  fubaltern 
officers,  the  foldiers  could  obtain  no  redrefs.  Their  in¬ 
dignation  againfl  thefe  rapacious  extortioners  rofe  to 
fuch  a  height,  that  they  defpifed  all  authority.  They 
had  lived  in  an  open  rebellion  for  fix  months,  when  , 
the  Britifh  appeared  before  the  place. 

This  was  the  time  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  both 
parties,  and  to  unite  in  the  common  caufe.  The  fol¬ 
diers  made  the  firft  advances  \  but  their  commanders 
miffruffed  a  generofity  of  which  they  themfelves  were 
incapable.  It  was  firmly  believed  that  the  foldiers 
were  only  defirous  of  fallying  out,  that  they  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  deferting  ^  and  their  own  offi¬ 
cers  kept  them  in  a  manner  prifoners,  till  a  defence  fo 
ill  managed  had  reduced  them  to  the  ncceffity  of  capi¬ 
tulating.  The  whole  ifland  fliared  the  fate  of  Louif- 
bourg,  its  only  bulwark. 

This  valuable  poffeflion,  reffored  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  again  attacked  by  the 
Britith  in  1  7 5 S.  On  the  2d  of  June,  a  fleet  of  23  fliips 
of  the  line  and  18  frigates,  carrying  16,000  well  difei- 
plined  troops,  anchored  in  Gabarus  bay,  within  half  a 

league 
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Breton,  league  of  Louifbourg.  As  it  was  evident  it  would  be  to 
— \r-~  no  purpofe  to  land  at  a  great  diftance,  becaufe  it  would 
be  impoffible  to  bring  up  the  artillery  and  other  necef- 
faries  for  a  confiderable  liege,  it  had  been  attempted 
to  render  the  landing  impracticable  near  the  town. 
In  the  prudent  precautions  that  had  been  taken,  the 
befiegers  faw  the  dangers  and  difficulties  they  had  to 
expert  ;  but,  far  from  being  deterred  by  them,  they 
had  recourfe  to  ftratagem,  and  while  by  extending 
their  line,  they  threatened  and  commanded  the  whole 
coaft,  they  landed  by  force  of  arms  at  the  creek  of 
Cormorant. 

This  place  was  naturally  weak.  The  French  had  for¬ 
tified  it  with  a  good  parapet  planted  with  cannon.  Be¬ 
hind  this  rampart  they  had  polled  2000  excellent  ffil- 
diers  and  fome  Indians.  In  front  they  had  made  fuch 
a  clofe  hedge  with  branches  of  trees,  that  would  have 
been  very  difficult  to  penetrate,  even  if  it  had  not  been 
defended.  This  kind  of  pallifade,  which  concealed  all 
the  preparations  for  defence,  appeared  at  a  dillance  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  verdant  plain. 

This  woyld  have  preferved  the  colony,  had  the  affail- 
•ants  been  fullered  to  complete  their  landing,  and  to  ad¬ 
vance  with  the  confidence  that  they  had  but  few  ob- 
llacles  to  furmount.  Had  this  been  the  cafe,  over¬ 
powered  at  once  by  the  fire  of  the  artillery  and  the 
fmall  arms,  they  would  infallibly  have  periftied  on  the 
(bore  or  in  the  hurry  of  embarking  5  especially  as  the 
fea  was  julf  then  very  rough.  This  unexpeCled  lofs 
might  have  interrupted  the  whole  projeCt. 

But  all  the  prudent  precautions  that  had  been  taken 
were  rendered  abortive  by  the  impetuofity  of  the  French. 
The  Englilh  had  fcarce  begun  to  move  towards  the 
ihore,  when  their  enemies  haftened  to  difeover  the  fnare 
they  had  laid  for  them.  By  the  brilk  and  hafty  fire 
that  was  aimed  at  their  boats,  and  Hill  more  by  the  pre¬ 
mature  removal  of  the  boughs  that  malked  the  forces, 
which  it  was  fo  much  the  interefl  of  the  French  to  con¬ 
ceal,  they  gue fifed  at  the  dahger  they  were  going  to 
rufii  into.  They  immediately  turned  back,  and  faw  no 
other  place  to  affe£l  their  landing  but  a  rock,  which 
had  been  always  deemed  inaceeffible.  General  Wolfe, 
though  much  taken  up  in  reimbarking  his  troops,  and 
fending  off  the  boats,  gave  the  fignal  to  Major  Scot  to 
repair  thither.  That  officer  immediately  removed  to  the 
fpot  with  his  men.  His  own  boat  coming  up  firft,  and 
finking  at  the  very  inftant  he  was  llepping  out,  he 
climbed  up  the  rock  alone.  He  was  in  hopes  of  meet¬ 
ing  with  iOO  of  his  men  who  had  been  fent  thither  fome 
hours  before.  He  found  only  ten.  With  thefe  few, 
however,  he  gained  the  fummit  of  the  rock.  Ten  In¬ 
dians  and  60  Frenchmen  killed  two  of  his  men,  and 
mortally  wounded  three.  In  fpite  of  his  weaknefs,  he 
flood  his  ground  under  cover  of  a  thicket,  till  his  brave 
countrymen,  regardlefs  of  the  boifterous  waves  and  the 
fire  of  the  cannon,  came  up  to  him,  and  put  him  in  full 
poffeffion  of  that  important  port,  the  only  one  that  could 
fecure  their  landing.  The  French,  as  foon  as  they  faw 
that  the  enemy  had  got  a  firm  footing  on  land,  betook 
themfelves  to  the  only  remaining  refuge,  and  fhut  them- 
felves  up  in  Louifbourg.  The  fortifications  were  in  a 
bad  condition,  becaufe  the  fea  fand.  which  they  had 
been  obliged  to  ufe,  is  by  no  means  fit  for  works  of 
mafonry.  The  revetments  of  the  feveral  curtains  were 
entirely  crumbled  away.  There  was  only  one  cafemate 


and  a  fmall  magazine  that  were  bomb  proof.  The  gar-  £reton 
rifon  which  was  to  defend  the  place  confided  only  of  |j 
2900  men.  Breughel. 

Notwithstanding  all  thefe  difadvantages,  the  befieged 
were  determined  to  make  an  obflinate  refiftance.  It  is 
fcarce  credible  that  the  French  were  confirmed  in  their 
refolution  by  the  courage  of  a  woman.  Madame  de 
Drucourt  was  continually  upon  the  ramparts,  with  her 
purfe  in  her  hand  ;  and  firing  herfelf  three  guns  every 
day,  feemed  to  difpute  with  the  governor  her  hulband 
the  glory  of  his  office.  The  befieged  were  not  difmayed 
at  the  ill  fuccefs  of  their  feveral  fallies,  or  the  mafterly 
operations  concerted  by  Admiral  Bofcawen  and  General 
Amherfl.  It  was  but  at  the  eve  of  an  afiault,  which 
it  was  impoffible  to  fuftain,  that  they  talked  of  furren¬ 
dering.  They  made  an  honourable  capitulation  ;  and 
the  conqueror  (bowed  more  refpeft  for  his  enemy  and 
for  h'imfelf,  than  to  fully  his  glory  by  any  a£I  of  bar¬ 
barity  or  avarice.— The  poffeffion  was  confirmed  to 
Great  Britain  by  the  peace  in  1763  ;  fince  which  the 
fortifications  have  been  blown  up,  and  the  town  of 
Louifbourg  difmantled. 

BRETTIGAW,  a  territory  or  valley  of  the  Gri¬ 
ffins,  lying  between  the  Rhine  and  the  county  of  Ty¬ 
rol,  and  along  the  river  Lanquet.  The  fortrefs  of 
Cartels  is  the  principal  town. 

BREVE,  in  Law ,  is  any  writ  dire&ed  to  the  chan¬ 
cellor,  judges,  fheriffs,  or  other  officers,  whereby  a  per- 
ffin  is  fummoned,  or  attached,  to  anfwer  in  the  king’s 
court,  &c. 

BREVE  Perquirere ,  the  purchafing  of  a  writ  or  li- 
cenfe  for  Jrial  in  the  king’s  courts;  whence  comes  the 
prefent  ufe  of  paying  6s.  8d.  fine  to  the  king  in  fuit, 
for  money  due  on  bond,  where  the  debt  is  40I.  and  of 
10s.  where  it  is  tool.  &c. 

BREVE  de  Refio,  is  a  writ  of  right  or  licenfe  for  a 
perffin  ejedled,  to  fue  for  the  poffeffion  of  the  ertate 
detained  from  him. 

Breve,  in  Mujicy  a  note  or  chara£fer  of  time,  in  the 
form  of  a  diamond  or  fquare,  without  any  tail,  and 
equivalent  to  two  meafures  or  minims. 

BREVET,  in  the  French  cuftoms,  denotes  the  grant 
of  fome  favour  or  donation  from  the  king  ;  in  which 
fenfe  it  partly  anfwers  to  our  warrant,  and  partly  to 
letters  patent. 

Brevet,  more  particularly  denotes  the  commiffion 
of  a  fubaltern  officer,  being  only  written  on  parchment, 
and  without  feal.  A  brevet  officer  is  one  whole  rank 
in  the  army  is  above  his  pay  :  for  inftance,  a  brevet 
major  ferves  only  as  a  captain,  and  receives  pay  as 
fuch. 

BREUGHEL,  Peter,  an  eminent  painter,  common¬ 
ly  called  Old  Breughel ,  to  diflinguifh  him  from  his  ffin, 
was  born  at  a  village  of  the  fame  name  near  Breda,  in 
the  year  1565  ;  and  "was  the  firft  pupil  of  Peter  Cock, 
whofe  daughter  he  married.  It  was  cuftomary  with 
him  to  drefs  like  a  country-man,  in  order  to  be  more 
eafily  admitted  Into  the  company  of  country -people, 
and  be  allowed  to  join  in  their  frolics,  by  which  means 
he  became  perfe6Uy  acquainted  with  their  manners  and 
geftures,  of  which  he  made  excellent  ufe  in  his  pictures. 

He  travelled  to  France  and  Italy,  and  for  a  long  time 
ftudied  landfcapes  on  the  mountains  of  Tyrol. .  His 
humorous  turn  of  mind  difplayed  itfelf  in  all  his  pic¬ 
tures,  which  generally  confided  of  country- dances, 

marriages, 
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Breughel  marriages,  fports,  and  diverfions;;  though  he  fometimes 
H  performed  pieces  from  the  hiftorical  parts  of  the  holy 
Bieviary.  ycrjptures#  At  his  return  from  Italy,  he  fettled  at 
Antwerp,  and  in  his  lad  illnefs  caufed  his  wife  to  gather 
together  all  his  immodeft  pieces  and  burn  them  before 
his  face.  It  is  uncertain  in  what  year  he  died. 
Of  the  works  of  old  Breughel,  the  great  duke  of  Tuf- 
cany  has,  Chrift  carrying  his  crofs,  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  figures  ;  and  a  country  fead.  The  emperor  has 
the  tower  of  Babel,  the  madacre  of  the  Innocents,  and 
the  converfion  of  St  Paul,  of  his  painting  :  the  elector 
Palatine,  a  landfcape,  with  St  Philip  baptizing  Queen 
Candace’s  eunuch  ;  and  St  John  preaching  in  the  wil- 
dernefs,  with  a  great  many  figures.  Oid  Breughel  alfo, 
for  his  amufement,  is  faid  to  have  engraved  fome  few 
plates  of  landfcapes  and  grotefque  fubjects. 

Breughel,  Pieter,  the  younger,  was  the  fon  of  the 
above-mentioned  artid,  and  named  Hellijh  Breughel , 
from  the  horrible  fubjeCts  he  delighted  to  reprefent. 
He  engraved  alfo,  according  to  M.  Heineken  ;  but  his 
works  are  not  fpecified.  He  died  in  164.2. 

Breughel,  John ,  commonly  called  Velvet  Breughel , 
imp  his  generally  wearing  velvet  clothes,  was  the  fon 
of  Peter  Breughel,  and  born  about  the  year  1575.  He 
fiift  applied  himfelf  to  painting  dowers  and  fruit,  in 
which  he  excelled  5  and  afterwards  had  great  fuecefsin 
drawing  landfcapes,  and  views  of  the  fea,  fet  off  with 
fmall  figures.  He  lived  long  at  Cologne,  where  he  ac¬ 
quired  great  reputation.  He  travelled  to  Italy,  where 
his  fame  had  got  before  him  ;  and  where  his  fine  land¬ 
fcapes,  adorned  with  fmall  figures,  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
his  father,  gave  very  great  fatisfacl ion.  If  a  good  judge¬ 
ment  may  be  formed  from  the  great  number  of  pictures 
he  left  behind  him,  all  highly  fi nifhed,  he  muft  have 
been  exceedingly  induftrious.  Nor  did  he  fatisfy  him¬ 
felf  with  embelli filing  his  own  works  only,  but  was 
very  ufeful  in  this  refpeCt  to  his  friends.  Even 
Rubens  made  ufe  of  Breughel’s  hand  in  the  land¬ 
fcape  part  of  feveral  of  his  fmall  pictures,  fuch  as  his 
Vertumnus  and  Pomona  ;  the  fatyr  viewing  the  fleep- 
ing  nymph  ;  and  the  terreftrial  paradife,  which  is 
looked  upon  as  his  mafterpiece.  He  died  in  1642. 
—Several  of  his  works  are  to  be  feen  in  the  arch- 
bifhop’s  gallery  at  Milan  ;  particularly  a  hunting-piece 
with  a  vaft  many  figures  ;  a  landfcape  reprefenting  a 
defert,  -with  the  picture  of  St  Hierom  painted  by  Ce- 
rano,  alias  Gio  Baptifta  Crefpi,  In  the  Ambrofian  li¬ 
brary  are  20  pieces  of  this  mafterly  hand  ;  particularly 
Daniel  in  the  lion’s  den,  the  infide  of  the  great  church 
at  Antwerp,  the  four  feafons  on  copper,  and  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  Gomorrah.  In  the  poffeflion  of  the  eleCtor  Pa¬ 
latine  at  Duffeldorp,  Chrift  preaching  on  the  fea-fhore  ; 
a  country-dance  ;  a  fea-port,  with  a  great  many  fi¬ 
gures  ;  a  coach  and  two  chariots,  with  a  multitude  of 
figures  and  animals  ;  a  landfcape,  wherein  Flora  is 
crowned  by  a  nymph  ;  St  John  preaching  in  the  wil- 
dernefs ;  ..  fmall  fea-landfcape,  and  feveral  other  pieces. 
In  the  pofTaffion  of  the  late  king  of  France,  a  woman 
playing  with  a  dog,  the  battle  between  Alexander  and 
Darius,  both  in  wood  :  Orpheus  in  hell,  &c. 

BREVIARY,  a  daily  office,  or  book  of  divine  fer- 
vice,  in  the  Roman  church.  It  is  compofed  of  matins, 
lauds,  firft,  third,  fixth,  and  ninth  vefpers,  and  the  com¬ 
pline  or  port  communio. 

I  he  breviary  of  Rome  is  genera],  and  mav  be  ufed 
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in  3II  places  ;  but  on  the  model  of  this  various  others  Bre 
have  been  built,  appropriated  to  each  diocefe,  and  each 
order  of  religious. 

The  breviary  of  the  Greeks  is  the  fame  in  almofl  all 
churches  and  monafteries  that  follow  the  Greek  rites  : 
the  Greeks  divide  the  pfalter  into  20  parts-  In  gene¬ 
ral,  the  Greek  breviary  confifts  of  two  parts  :  the  one 
containing  the  office  for  the  evening,  the  other  that  of 
the  morning,  divided  into  matins,  lauds,  firft,  third, 
fixth,  and  ninth  vefpers,  and  the  compline  ;  that  is,  of 
feven  different  hours,  on  account  of  that  faying  of  Da¬ 
vid,  Septies  in  die  laiidem  dixi  tibi. 

The  inftitution  of  the  breviary  is  not  very  ancient  ; 
there  have  been  inferted  in  it  the  lives  of  the  faints,  full 
of  ridiculous  and  ill-atteftc.d  (forks,  which  gave  occafion 
to  feveral  reformations  of  it,  by  feveral  councils,  par¬ 
ticularly  thofe  of  Trent  and  Cologne  ;  by  feveral  popes, 
particularly  Pius  V.  Clement  VIII.  and  Urban  VIII.; 
and  alfo  by  feveral  cardinals  and  hifhops,  each  lopping 
off  fome  extravagancies,  and  bringing  it  nearer  to  the 
fimplrcity  of  the  primitive  offices.  Originally,  every¬ 
body  was  obliged  to  recite  the  breviary  every  day  ;  but 
by  degrees  the  obligation  was  reduced  to  the  clergy 
only,  who  are  enjoined,  under  penalty  of  mortal  fin  and 
ecclefiaftical  cenfures,  to  recite  it  at  home,  when  they 
cannot  attend  in  public.  In  the  14th  century,  there 
was  particular  referve  granted  in  favour  of  bifhops,  who 
were  allowed,  on  extraordinary  occafions,  to  pafs  three 
days  without  rehearfing  the  breviary. 

This  office  was  originally  called  cur/us;  and  after¬ 
wards,  the  breviarium :  which  latter  name  imports  that 
the  oid  office  was  abridged  ;  or  rather,  that  this  collec¬ 
tion  is  a  kind  of  abridgement  of  all  the  prayers. 

The  breviaries  now  in  ufe  are  innumerable  ;  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  them  confifts  principally  in  the  num*» 
ber  and  order  of  the  pfalms,  hymns,  paternofters,  ave- 
Maries,  creeds,  magnificates,  cantemus’s,  bened ictus’s, 
canticamu^s,  nunc  dimittis’s,  miferere’s,  hallelujahs, 
glori.a  patri’s,  &c. 

Breviary,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  book  firft:  intro¬ 
duced  by  Auguftus,  containing  an  account  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  public  money. 

BREVIATOR,  an  officer  under  the  eaftern  empire, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  write  and  tranflate  briefs. — At 
Rome  thofe  are  ftyled  b.reviators ,  or  abbreviators ,  who 
dictate  and  draw  up  the  pope’s  briefs. 

BREVIBUS,  a  rotulis  liberandis,  a  writ  or 
command  to  a  fheriff  to  deliver  to  his  fuccefforthe  coun¬ 
ty,  with  the  appurtenances,  and  the  rolls,  writs,  and 
other  things  to  his  office  belonging. 

BREVIER,  among  printers,  a  fmall  kind  of  type 
or  letter  between  bourgeois  and  minion. 

BREVITY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  that  which  deno¬ 
minates  a  thing  brief  or  ffiort. 

Brevity  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of 
the  ftyle  or  compofition  of  difeourfe.  Brevity  of  dif- 
courfe  is  by  fome  called  brachylogia  and  breviloquentia  ; 
fometimes  laconifmus .  Tacitus  and  Perfius  are  re¬ 
markable  for  the  brevity  of  their  ftyle,  There  are  two 
kinds  of  brevity,  one  arifing  from  drynefs,  poverty,  and 
narrownefs  of  genius;  the  other  from  judgment  and 
reflection  ;  which  latter  alone  is  laudable.  Brevity  is 
fo  elfential  to  a  tale,  a  fong,  and  an  epigram,  that 
without  it  they  neceflarily  languHh  and  become  dull. 
Rhetoricians  make  brevity  one  of  the  principal  marks 
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Brevity  or  conditions  of  eloquence  :  but  the  rules  they 


fcribe  for  attaining  it  are  difficult  to  apply,  fo  as  itill 
to  keep  the  due  medium  between  too  much  and  too 
little.  A  juft  brevity  is  attained  by  ufmg  all  the  words 
which  are  neceffary,  and  none  but  thole  which  are  ne¬ 
ceffary.  Sometimes  it  may  alfo  be  had,  by  choofing  a 
word  which  has  the  force  of  feveral.  It  is  this  laft 
kind  which  Quintilian  admires  fo  much  in  Salluft  ;  and 
the  imitation  of  which,  by  other  writers,  has  caufed  fo 
much  obfcurity. 

BREVIUM  gustos.  See  Custos. 

BREVORDT,  a  town  of  Guelderland,  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Netherlands,  lituated  in  E.  Long.  6.  35.  N.  Lat. 
52- 

BREWER,  Anthony,  a  dramatic  poet  who  flou- 
riffied  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.  and  appears  to 
have  been  held  in  high  eftimation  by  the  wits  of  that 
time,  as  maybe  more  particularly  gathered  from  an  ele¬ 
gant  compliment  paid  to  him  in  a  poem  called  Steps  to 
Parnajfus ,  wherein  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  a  magic 
power  to  call  the  mufes  to  his  affiffance,  and  is  even 
fet  on  an  equality  with  the  immortal  Shakefpeare  him- 
felf.  There  are,  however,  great  difputes  among  the 
feveral  writers,  as  to  the  number  of  his  wTorks.  Thofe 
which  have  been  aferibed  to  him  with  any  certainty 
are,  1.  The  country  girl,  a  comedy.  2.  The  love-fiek 
king,  a  comedy.  And,  3.  Lingua :  a  piece  in  regard 
to  which  Winftanley  records  a  remarkable  anecdote, 
which  points  it  out  to  have  been  in  fome  meafure  the 
innocent  eaufe  of  thofe  troubles  that  difturbed  the  peace 
of  thefe  realms  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  He 
tells  us,  that  when  this  play  was  a£led  at  Cambridge, 
Oliver  Cromwell  (then  a  youth)  a£led  a  part  in  it.  The 
fubftance  of  the  piece  is  a  contention  among  the  Senfes 
for  a  cro’jvn,  which  Lingua  had  laid  for  them  to  find. 
The  part  allotted  to  young  Cromwell  was  that  of 
TaBus  or  Touch  ;  who  having  obtained  the  contefted 
coronet,  makes  this  fpirited  declamation  : 

Rofes  and  bays,  pack  hence  !  this  crown  and  robe 

My  brows  and  body  circles  and  inverts  : 

How  gallantly  it  fits  me  !  fure  the  fla've 

Meafur’d  my  head  who  wrought  this  coronet. — 

They  lie  that  fay  complexions  cannot  change  ! 

My  blood’s  ennobled,  and  I  am  transform’d 

Unto  the  facred  temper  of  a  king. 

Methinks  I  hear  my  noble  parafites 

Styling  me  Ceefar ,  or  Great  Alexander , 

Licking  my  feet,  &c. 

It  is  faid  that  he  felt  the  whole  part  fo  warmly,  and 
more  efpecially  the  above-quoted  fpeech,  that  it  was 
what  firft  fired  his  foul  with  ambition,  and  excited  him, 
from  the  poffeffion  of  an  imaginary  crown,  to  ftretch 
his  views  to  that  of  a  real  one ;  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  which  he  was  content  to  wade  through  feas  of 
blood. 

Brewer,  a  perfon  who  profeffes  the  art  of  brewing. 

There  are  companies  of  brewers  in  moft  capital  ci¬ 
ties  }  that  of  London  was  incorporated  in  1427  by 
Henry  VI.  and  that  of  Paris  is  ft  ill  order. 

The  apparatus  and  utenfils  of  a  brewer,  or  a  brew- 
houfe,  are,  A  furnace  made  clofe  and  hollow  for  faving 
fuel,  and  with  a  vent  for  the  fmoke  left  it  taint  the  li¬ 
quor  ;  a  copper,  which  is  preferable  to  lead  ;  a  mafk- 
vat  near  the  head  )  a  cooler  near  the  mafk-vat )  and  a 
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pre-  guile-vat  under  the  cooler  :  adjoining  to  all  are  feveral 
clean  tubs,  to  receive  the  worts  and  liquors. 

Brewers  Haven,  a  good  harbour  at  the  north  end 
of  the  ifiand  of  Chiloe  on  the  coaft  of  Chili,  in  South 
America,  and  in  the  South  fea.  The  Dutch  landed 
forces  here  in  1643,  defigning  to  get  poffeffion  of  fome 
part  of  Chili  ;  but  they  were  driven  from  thence  by 
the  Spaniards  and  the  natives.  W.  Long.  82°.  S.  Lat. 


Brewer, 

Brewing, 
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BREWING,  the  operation  of  preparing  ale  or  beer 
from  Malt.  r 

Though  the  art  of  brewing  is  undoubtedly  a  part  of  No  fettled 
chemiftry,  and  certainly  depends  upon  fixed  and  inva-^^y 
riable  principles,  as  well  as  every  other  branch  of  that^™*11** 
fcience,  thefe  principles  have  never  yet  been  thoroughly 
inveftigated.  For  want  of  a  fettled  theory,  therefore, 
the  pradlice  of  this  art  is  found  to  be  precarious  ;  and 
to  fucceed  unaccountably  with  fome,  and  mifgive  as 
unaccountably  with  others.  Some  few  hints,  however, 
have  been  thrown  out,  in  order  to  eftablifh  a  regular 
theory  of  brewing  ;  the  principal  of  which  we  fhall 
lay  before  our  readers. 

The  ufual  procefs  of  brewing  is  as  follows  :  A  qif^n-  Common 
tity  of  water  being  boiled,  is  left  to  cool  till  the  height  Procefs  de- 
of  the  fleam  be  over;  when  fo  much  is  poured  to  alci!hed. 
quantity  of  malt  in  the  mafhing  tub,  as  makes  it  of  a 
confidence  ftiff  enough  to  be  juft  well  rowed  up  :  after 
Handing  thus  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  fecond  quantity 
of  the  water  is  added,  and  rowed  up  as  before  :  laftly, 
the  full  quantity  of  water  is  added  ;  and  that  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  liquor  is  intended  to  be  ftrong  or  weak. 

— This  part  of  the  operation  is  called  majhing . — The 
whole  now  Hands  two  or  three  hours,  more  or  lefs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ftrength  of  the  wort  or  the  difference  of 
weather,  and  is  then  drawn  off  into  a  receiver  ;  and  the 
mafhing  repeated  for  a  fecond  wort,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  for  the  firft,  only  the  water  muft  be»cooler  than 
before,  and  muft  not  ftand  above  half  the  time.  The 
two  worts  are  then  to  be  mixed,  the  intended  quantity 
of  hops  added,  and  the  liquor  clofe  covered  up,  gently 
boiled  in  a  copper  for  the  fpace  of  an  hour  or  two 
then  let  into  the  receiver,  and  the  hops  drained  from  it 
into  the  coolers.  When  cool,  the  barm  or  yeaft  is  ap¬ 
plied  ;  and  it  is  left  to  work  or  ferment  till  it  be  fit  to 
tun  up.  For  fmall  beer  there  is  a  third  mafhing  with  the 
water  near  cold,  and  not  left  to  ftand  above  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour  ;  to  be  hopped  and  boiled  at  diferetion. 

For  double  beer  or  ale,  the  liquors  refulting  from  the 
two  firft  mafhings  muft  be  ufed  as  liquor  for  the  third 
mafhing  of  frefh  malt.  ^ 

From  confidering  this  procefs,  and  the  multiplicity  Difficulties 
of  circumftances  to  be  attended  to  in  it,  we  may  cafily  attending 
fee  that  it  muft  be  a  very  precarious  one.  The  fuccefsiu 
of  the  operation,  i.e.  the  goodnefs  of  the  beer,  muft 
depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  malt  from  which  it  is 
made  ;  on  that  of  the  water  with  which  it  is  infufed  5 
on  the  degree  of  heat  applied  in  the  infufion  ;  on  the 
length  of  time  the  infufion  is  continued  ;  on  the  proper 
degree  of  boiling,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  hops 
employed  ;  on  the  proper  degree  of  fermentation,  &c.  : 
all  which,  as  already  obferved,  have  never  yet  been 
thoroughly  inveftigated  and  afeertained.  4 

The  manner  of  making  malt  Sir  Robert  Murray  de-  j^ray”" 
feribes  as  follows. — Take  good  barley  newly  thrafhed,  method  of 
&c. ;  put  about  fix  Englifh  quarters  in  a  Hone  trough  malt-ma- 

fullkiug- 
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Brewing,  full  of  water,  where  let  it  deep  till  the  water  be  of  a 
— y— bright  reddiffi  colour  ;  which  will  be  in  about  three 
days,  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  moidure  or  drynefs, 
fmallnefs  or  bignefs,  of  the  grain,  the  feafon  of  the 
year,  or  the  temperature  of  the  weather.  In  fummer, 
malt  never  makes  well  ;  in  winter  it  requires  longer 
(leeping  than  in  fpring  or  autumn.  It  may  be  known 
when  it  is  deeped  enough  by  other  marks  befides  the 
colour  of  the  water  ;  as  by  the  exceffive  fwelling  of  the 
grain,  if  it  be  over-deeped,  and  by  too  much  foftnefs  ; 
being,  when  it  is  in  a  right  temper,  like  the  barley 
prepared  to  make  broth  of.  Where  it  is  fufficiently 
deeped,  take  it  out  of  the  trough,  and  lay  it  in  heaps 
to  let  the  water  drain  from  it ;  then,  after  two  or  three 
hours,  turn  it  over  with  a  fcoop,  and  lay  it  in  a  new 
heap,  20  or  24  inches  deep.  This  is  called  the  coming 
heap ,  in  the  right  management  whereof  lies  the  princi¬ 
pal  (kill.  In  this  heap  it  may  lie  40  hours,  more  or  lefs 
according  to  the  forementioned  qualities  of  the  grain, 
&c.  before  it  come  to  the  right  temper  of  malt ;  which 
that  it  may  do  equally,  is  mainly  defired.  While  it  lies 
in  this  heap,  it  mud  be  carefully  looked  to  after  the 
firfl  15  or  16  hours  :  for  about  that  time  the  grains 
begin  to  put  forth  roots*,  which,  when  they  have  equal¬ 
ly  and  fully  done,  the  malt  mud,  within  an  hour  after, 
be  turned  over  with  a  fcoop  ;  other  wife  the  grains  will 
begin  to  put  forth  the  blade  and  fpire  alfo,  which  mud 
by  all  means  be  prevented.  If  all  the  malt  do  not 
come  equally,  but  that  which  lies  in  the  middle,  being 
warmed,  come  the  fooned  ;  the  whole  mud  be  turned, 
fo  that  what  was  outmod  may  be  inmod  ;  and  thus  it 
is  managed  till  it  be  all  alike.  As  foon  as  the  malt  is 
fufficiently  come,  turn  it  over,  and  fpread  it  to  a  depth 
not  exceeding  five  or  fix  inches  ;  and  by  the  time  it  is 
all  fpread  out,  begin  and  turn  it  over  again  three  or 
four  times.  Afterwards  turn  it  over  in  like  manner 
once  in  four  or  five  hours,  making  the  heap  deeper  by 
degrees;  and  continue  to  do  fo  for  the  fpace  of  48 
hours  at  lead.  This  frequent  turning  it  over,  cools, 
dries,  and  deadens  the  grain  ;  whereby  it  becomes  mel¬ 
low,  melts  eafily  in  brewing,  and  feparates  entirely  from 
the  hulk.  Then  throw  up  the  malt  into  a  heap  as  high 
as  you  can  where  let  it  lie  till  it  grow  as  hot  as  your 
hand  can  endure  it,  which  ufually  happens  in  about  the 
fpace  of  30  hours.  This  perfects  the  fweetnefs  and 
raellownefs  of  the  malt.  After  it  is  fufficiently  heat¬ 
ed,  throw  it  abroad  to  cool,  and  turn  it  over  again 
about  fix  or  eight  hours  after  ;  and  then  lay  it  on  a 
kiln  with  a  hair-cloth  or  wire  fpread  under  it  ;  where, 
after  one  fire  which  mud  lad  24  hours,  give  it  ano¬ 
ther  more  fiow,  and  afterwards,  if  need  be,  a  third  : 
for  if  the  malt  be  not  thoroughly  dried,  it  cannot  be 
well  ground,  neither  will  it  difiblve  well  in  the  brew¬ 
ing  ;  but  the  ale  it  makes  will  be  red,  bitter,  and  unfit 
for  keeping. 

From  this  account  of  the  procefs  of  malting,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that,  befides  the  proper  management  in  wetting, 
turning,  &c.  the  drying  is  an  article  of  the  utmod  con- 
fequence  ;  and  concerning  the  proper  degrees  of  heat 
Mr  Com-  to  employed  for  this  purpofe,  Mr  Combrune  has  re- 
brune’s  ex-  lated  the  following  experiments.  “  In  an  earthen  pan, 
penments  of  about  two  feet  diameter,  and  three  inches  deep, 
tag  ohnalt  • 1  PUt  as  much  of  the  paled  malts,  very  unequally 
Ejjhy  on  ’  &rown>  as  filled  it  on  a  level  to  the  brim.  This  I  pla- 
%  reiving.  ced  over  a  little  charcoal  lighted  in  a  fmall  dove,  and 


kept  continually  dirring  it  from  bottom  to  top  ;  at  Brewing, 
fird  it  did  not  feel  fo  damp  as  it  did  about  half  an  hour  — 

after. 

“  In  about  an  hour  more,  it  began  to  look  of  a 
bright  orange  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  appeared 
more  fwelled  than  before.  Every  one  is  fenfible  how 
long-continued  cudom  alone  makes  us  fufficient  judges 
of  colours.  Then  I  macerated  fome  of  the  grains, 
and  found  they  wrere  nearly  fuch  as  are  termed  brown 
malts .  On  dirring  and  making  a  heap  of  them  to¬ 
wards  the  middle,  I  placed  therein  at  about  half  depth 
the  bulb  of  my  thermometer,  and  found  it  rofe  to  140 
degrees :  here  the  malt  felt  very  damp,  and  had  but 
little  fmell. 

“  At  165  degrees  I  examined  it  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  before,  and  could  perceive  no  damp  :  the  maU 
was  very  brown  ;  and,  on  being  macerated,  fome  few 
black  fpecks  appeared. 

“  Now  many  corns,  neared  the  bottom,  were  be¬ 
come  black  and  burnt  ;  with  all  the  diligence  I  could 
ufe,  I  placed  my  thermometer  nearly  there,  and  it  rofe 
to  175  degrees.  But  the  particles  of  fire,  arifing  from 
the  dove,  a<ft  on  the  thermometer  in  proportion  to  the 
didance  of  the  fituation  it  is  placed  in  ;  for  which, 
through  the  whole  experiment,  an  abatement  of  5  de¬ 
grees  (hould  be  allowed,  as  near  as  I  could  edimate  ;  fo, 
a  little  after,  putting  my  thermometer  in  the  fame  peti¬ 
tion,  where  nearly  half  the  corns  were  black,  it  fhowed 
180  degrees.  I  now  judged  that  the  water  was  nearly 
all  evaporated,  and  the  heap  grew  black  apace. 

“  Again,  in  the  centre  of  the  heap  raifed  in  the 
middle  of  the  pan,  I  found  the  thermometer  at  180 
degrees ;  the  corn  taded  burnt ;  and  the  whole,  at  top, 
appeared  about  one  half  part  a  full  brown,  the  red  black  : 
on  being  macerated,  dill  fome  white  fpecks  appeared  ; 
which  I  obferved  to  proceed  from  the  barley  corns 
which  had  not  been  thoroughly  germinated,  and  whofe 
parts,  cohering  more  together,  the  fire,  at  this  degree 
of  heat,  had  not  penetrated  them :  their  tade  was  infi- 
pid,  the  malts  brittle,  and  readily  parting  from  the  Ikin : 
but  the  thermometer  was  now  more  various,  as  it  was 
nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  bottom ;  and  here  I 
judged  all  the  true  malt  to  be  charred. 

“  However,  I  continued  the  experiment ;  and,  at  190 
degrees,  dill  found  fome  white  fpecks  on  macerating 
the  grain  ;  the  aero  fpire  always  appearing  of  a  deeper 
black  or  brown  than  the  outward  (kin  :  the  corn  now* 
fried  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 

“  I  next  increafed  the  fire  ;  the  thermometer,  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  mean  between  the  bottom  of  the  pan  and' 
the  upper  edge  of  the  corn,  (bowed  210  degrees.  The 
malt  hided,  fried,  and  fmoked  abundantly  ;  though, 
during  the  whole  proced,  the  grain  had  been  kept  dir¬ 
ing,  yet,  on  examination,  the  whole  had  not  been 
equally  affe&ed  with  the  fire.  I  found  a  great  part 
thereof  reduced  to  perfeCt  cinders,  eafily  crumbling  to 
dud  between  the  fingers,  fome  of  a  very  black  hue 
without  glofs,  fome  very  black  with  oil  (hining  on  the 
outfide.  Upon  the  whole,  two-thirds  of  the  corn 
were  perfectly  black  ;  the  red  were  of  a  deep  brown, 
more  or  lefs  fo  as  they  were  hard,  deely,  or  imperfect¬ 
ly  germinated ;  which  was  eafily  difeovered  by  the 
length  of  the  (hoot.  Mod  of  them  feemed  to  have 
lod  their  cohefion,  and  had  a  tade  refembling  that  of 
high  roaded  coffee. 

3  E  2  -  “In 
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Brewing.  u  In  the  laft  ftage  of  charring  the  malt,  I  fet  there- 

'  w - -  °p  a  wine  glafs  inverted,  into  which  arofe  a  pinguious 

oily  matter,  which  tailed  very  fait.  Perhaps  it  may 
not  be  unneceflary  to  fay,  that  the  length  of  time  this 
experiment  took  up  was  four  hours,  and  that  the  ef¬ 
fect  it  bad  both  on  myfelf  and  the  perfon  who  attend¬ 
ed  me  was  fuch  as  greatly  refembled  the  cafe  of  ine¬ 
briation. 


“  Though,  from  hence,  it  is  not  pofiible  to  fix  the 
exaft  degree  of  heat  in  which  malts  charr,  yet  we  fee 
fome  black  appeared  when  the  thermometer  was  at 
165  degrees,  that  fome  were  entirely  black  at  175 
and  at  180  degrees,  that  the  grains  thus  affedled  were 
fuch  as  had  been  perfectly  germinated,  and  that  thofe 
which  bore  a  greater  heat  were  defective  in  that  point  5 
whence  we  may  conclude,  with  an  exa£tnefs  that  will  be 
fufficient  for  the  purpofes  of  brewing,  that  true  ger¬ 
minated  malts  are  charred  in  heats  between  173  and 
180  degrees  ;  and  that,  as  thefe  corref  >nd  to  the  de¬ 
grees  in  which  pure  alcohol,  or  the  fineft  fpirit  of  the 
grain  itfelf  boils,  or  difengages  itfelf  therefrom,  they 
may  point  out  to  us  the  reafon  of  barley  being  the  fit- 
tell  grain  lor  the  purpofes  of  brewing,” 

From  thefe  experiments,  our  author  has  eonftru<5led 
the  following  table  of  the  different  degrees  of  the  dry- 
nefs  of  malt,  with  the  colour  occafioned  by  each  de¬ 
gree. 


Deg. 

yt  1 9  White. 

124  Cream  colour. 

129  Light  yellow. 

134  Amber  colour. 

138  High  amber. 

143  Pale  brown. 

148  Brown. 

152  High  brown. 

157  Brown  inclining  to  black. 

162  High  brown  fpeckled  with  black. 

367  Blaokifh  brown  with  black  fpecks. 

171  Colour  of  burnt  coffee. 

176  Black. 

u  The  above  table  (fays  he)  not  only  {hows'  us  how 
to  judge  of  the  drynefs  of  malt  from  its  colour,  but 
alfo  when  a  grift  is  compofed  of  fever al  forts  of  malt, 
what  effedl  the  whole  will  have  when  blended  toge¬ 
ther  by  extra&ion  ;  and  although  poffibly  fome  fmall 
errors  may  arife  irr  judgments  thus  formed  by  our 
fenfps,  vet  a*  malts  occupy  different  volumes  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  drynefs  in  the  pra&ice  of  brewing,  if 
the  refult  ot  the  water  coming  in  conta6l  with  the 
malt  fhow  the  degree  expected,  fuch  parcel  of  malt  may 
be  faid  to  have  been  judged  of  rightly  in  the  degree  of 
dry  nek  it  was  eftimated  at  ;  fo  that  the  firft  trial  either 
confirms,  or  fets  us  numerically  right  as  to  our  opinion 
thereof.” 

It  is.  found  by  experience,  that  the  lefs  heat  em¬ 
ployed  in  drying  the  malt,  the  fhorter  time  will  be  re¬ 
quired  before  the  beer  is  fit  to  be  ufed  $  and  of  this  our 
author  has  given  the  following  table. 


Des;. 

119 

J24 
I  29 
134 

*38 


2  weeks, 
a  month. 

3  months. 

4  months. 
6  months. 


Deg. 

*4  3 
147 

152 

1  SI 
x  62 


8  months. 
IO  months. 
15  months. 
20  months, 
two  years. 


Laflly,  Mr  Combrune  hath  given  the  following  table, 
fhowing  the  tendency  beers  have  to  become  fine,  when 
properly  brewed  from  malts  of  different  degrees  of 
drynefs. 


Deg. 

1 J9 
1 24 
129 

334 

*3* 

*43 

148 

152 

lSl 

162 

167 

171 

176 


Colour  of  malt. 

White. 

Cream  colour. 

Light  yellow. 

Amber  colour. 

High  amber. 

Pale  brown. 

Brown. 

High  brown. 

Brown  inclining  to 
black. 

Brown  fpeckled  with 
black . 

Blackifh  brown  fpec- 
led  with  black. 

Colourofburntcoffee. 

Black. 


j  Thefe  when  properly  brewed,. 
|  become  fpontar.eoully  fine,. 
^  even  as  far  as  1 3S0 ;  when 

Jr  brewed  for  amber  by  repeated 
fermentations,  they  become 
pellucid. 

f.  By  precipitation  thefe  grow 
bright  in  a  fhort  time. 

“l  With  precipitation  thefe  require 
f8  or  10  months  to  become 
J  bright. 

JWith  precipitation  thefe  may 
be  fined,  but  will  never  become 
bright. 

}  Thefe  with  difficulty  can  be 
brewed  without  fetting  the 
goods,  and  will  by  no  means 
become  bright,  not  even  with 
the  ftrongtft  acid  menftruum. 


In  a  pamphlet  entitled  “  Theoretic  hints  on  an  im-  Mr  Rich- 
proved  pra&ice  of  brewing  malt-liquors,  &c.  by  John  ardfon’s  ob. 
Ricbardfon,”  we  have  the  following  obfervations  on  legations, 
the  nature  and  properties  of  malt. 

“  1  be  proeefs  of  making  malt  is  an  artificial  or 
forced  vegetation,  in  which,  the  nearer  we  approach 
the  footfteps  of  nature  in  her  ordinary  progrefs,  the 
more  certainly  {hall  we  arrive  at  that  perfe&ion  of 
which  the  fubje&  is  capable.  The  farmer  prefers  a 
dry  feafon  to  fow  his  corn  in,  that  the  common  moi- 
fture  of  the  earth  may  but  gently  infinuate  itfelf  into 
the  pores  of  the  grain,  and  thence  gradually  difpofe  it 
for  the  reception  of  the  future  fhower,  and  the  a&ion 
of  vegetation.  The  maltfter  cannot  proceed  by  fuch* 
flow  degrees,  but  makes  an  immerfion  in  water  a  fub- 
ftitute  for  the  moifture  of  the  earth,  where  a  few  hours 
infufion  is  equal  to  many  days  employed  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  courfe  of  vegetation  ;  and  the  corn  is  accordingly 
removed  as  foon  as  it  appears  fully  faturated,  left  a 
folution,  and  consequently  a  deftru&ion,  of  fome  of  its 
parts,  fliould  be  the  effedl  of  a  longer  continuance  in- 
water,  inftead  of  that  feparation  which  is  begun  by 
this  introdudlion  of  aqueous  particles  into  the  body  of 
the  grain. 

“  Were  it  to  be  fpread  thin  after  this  removal,  it 
would  become  dry,  and  no  vegetation  would  enfue  5 
but  being  thrown  into  the  couch,  a  kind  of  vegetative 
fermentation  commences,  which  generates  heat,  and 
produces  the  firft  appearance  of  germination.  This 
ftate  of  the  barley  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  many 
days  continuance  in  the  earth  after  fowing  :  but  being 
in  fo  large  a  body  it  requires  occafionally  to  be  turn¬ 
ed  over,  and  fpread  thinner  ^  the  former  to  give  the 
outward  parts  of  the  heap  their  {hare  of  the  required 
warmth  and  moifture,  both  of  which  are  leffened  by 
expofure  to  the  air  ;  the  latter  to  prevent  the  progrefs 
of  the  vegetative  to  the  putrefa&ive  fermentation, 
which  would  be  the  confequence  of  fuffering  it  to  pro¬ 
ceed  beyond  a  certain  degree. 

“  To  fupply  the  moifture  thus  continually  decreafing 
by  evaporation  and  confumption,  an  occafional  but* 

fparing 
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fparing  fprinkling  of  water  fhould  be  given  to  the  floor 
to  recruit  the  languifhing  powers  of  vegetation,  and 
imitate  the  (bower  upon  the  corn-field.  But  this  fliould 
not  be  too  often  repeated  *,  for,  as  in  the  field,  too 
much  rain,  and  too  little  fun,  produce  rank  ftems  and 
thin  ears,  fo  here  would  too  much  water,  and  of  courfe 
too  little  dry  warmth,’  accelerate  the  growth  of  the 
malt,  fo  as  to  occafion  the  extraction  and  lofs  of  fuch 
of  its  valuable  parts,  as  by  a  flower  procefs  would  have 
been  duly  feparated  and  left  behind. 

“  By  the  flow  mode  of  conducting  vegetation  here 
recommended,  an  aCtual  and  minute  feparation  of  the 
parts  takes  place.  The  germination  of  the  radicles 
and  acrofpire  carries  off  the  cohefive  properties  of  the 
barley,  thereby  contributing  to  the  preparation  of  the 
faccharine  matter,  which  it  has  no  tendency  to  extraCl 
or  other  wife  injure,  but  to  increafe  and  meliorate,  fo 
long  as  the  acrofpire  is  confined  within  the  hufk  •,  and 
by  how  much  it  is  wanting  of  the  end  of  the  grain,  by 
fo  much  does  the  malt  fall  ffiort  of  perfection,  and  in 
proportion  as  it  has  advanced  beyond,  is  that  purpofe 
defeated. 

u  This  is  very  evident  to  the  mod  common  obser¬ 
vation,  on  examining  a  kernel  of  malt  in  the  different 
ffages  of  its  progrtf*.  When  the  acrofpire  has  fhot 
but  half  the  length  of  the  grain,  the  lower  part  only 
is  converted  into  that  yellow  faccharine  flour  we  are 
felicitous  about,  whilff  the  other  half  affords  no  other 
fig  ns  of  it  than  the  whole  kernel  did  at  its  firft  germi¬ 
nation.  Let  it  advance  to  two-thirds  of  the  length, 
and  the  lower  end  will  not  only  have  increafed  its  fac¬ 
charine  flavour,  but  will  have  proportionally  extended 
its  bulk,  fo  as  to  have  left  only  a  third  part  unmalted. 
This,  or  even  lefs  than  this,  is  contended  for  by  many 
maltfters,  as  a  fufficient  advance  of  the  acrofpire,  which 
they  fay  has  done  its  bufinefs  as  foon  as  it  has  pafled 
the  middle  of  the  kernel.  But  we  need  feek  no  far¬ 
ther  for  their  conviction  of  error,  than  the  examination 
here  alluded  to. 

“  Let  the  kernel  be  flit  down  the  middle,  and  tailed 
at  either  end,  whilff  green-,  or  let  the  effeCts  of  ma- 
ftication  be  tried  when  it  is  dried  off ;  when  the  for¬ 
mer  will  be  found  to  exhibit  the  appearances  juft  men¬ 
tioned,  the  latter  to  difcover  the  un wrought  parts  of 
the  grain,  in  a  body  of  flonv  hardnefs,  which  has  no 
other  effeCt  in  the  mafti-tun  than  that  of  imbibing  a 
large  portion  of  the  liquor,  and  contributing  to  the 
retention  of  thofe  faccharine  parts  of  the  malt  which 
are  in  cunt  a  ft  with  it;  whence  it  is  a  rational  infe¬ 
rence,  that  three  buftiels  of  malt,  imperfeCt  in  this 
proportion,  are  but  equal  to  two  of  that  which  is  car¬ 
ried  to  its  utmoft  perfection.  By  this  is  meant  the 
fartheft  advance  of  the  acrofpire,  when  it  is  juft  burft- 
ing  from  its  confinement,  before  it  has  effe&ed  its  en¬ 
largement.  The  kernel  is  then  uniform  in  its  internal 
appearance,  and  of  a  rich  fweetnefs  in  flavour,  equal 
to  any  thing  we  can  conceive  obtainable  from  imper¬ 
feCt  vegetation.  If  the  acrofpire  be  fuffered  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  the  mealy  fubftance  melts  into  a  liquid  fweet, 
which  foon  pafles  into  the  blade,  and  leaves  the  hulk 
entirely  exhaufted. 

“  The  fweet  thus  produced  by  the  infant  efforts  of 
vegetation,  and  loft  bv  its  more  powerful  aCtion,  re¬ 
vives  and  makes  a  fecond  appearance  in  the  ftem,  but. 


is  then  too  much  difperfed  and  altered  in  its  form  to  an- 
fwer  any  of  the  known  purpofes  of  art. 

“  Were  we  to  enquire,  by  what  means  the  fame 
barley,  with  the  fame  treatment,  produces  unequal 
portions  of  the  faccharine  matter  in  different  fituations-, 
wre  fhould  perhaps  find  it  principally  owing  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  qualities  of  the  water  ufed  in  malting.  Hard 
w  ater  is  very  unfit  for  every  purpofe  of  vegetation,  and 
foft  will  vary  its  effeCts  according  to  the  predomina¬ 
ting  qualities  of  its  impregnations.  Pure  elementary 
water  is  in  itfelf  fuppofed  to  be  the  only  vehicle  of  the 
nutriment  of  plants,  entering  at  the  capillary  tubes  of 
the  roots,  riling  into  the  body,  and  there  difperfing  its 
acquired  virtues,  perfpiring  by  innumerable  fine  pores 
at  the  furface,  and  thence  evaporating  by  the  pureft 
diftillation  into  the  open  atmofphere,  where  it  begins 
anew  its  round  of  collecting  frefti  properties,  in  order  to 
its  preparation  for  frelh  fervice. 

“  This  theory  leads  us  to  the  confideration  of  an 
attempt  to  increafe  the  natural  quantity  of  the  faccha- 
rum  of  malt  by  adventitious  means  ;  but  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved  on  this  occafion,  that  no  addition  to  water  will 
rife  into  the  veflels  of  plants,  but  fuch  as  will  pafs  the 
filter  ;  the  pores  of  which  appearing  fomewhat  fimilar 
to  the  fine  (trainers  or  abforbing  veflels  employed  by 
nature  in  her  nicer  operations,  we  by  analogy  con¬ 
clude,  that  properties  fo  intimately  blended  with  water 
as  to  pafs  the  one,  will  enter  and  unite  with  the  econo¬ 
my  of  the  other,  and  vice  verfa . 

“  Suppofing  the  malt  to  have  obtained  its  utmoft 
perfection,  according  to  the  criterion  here  inculcated  ^ 
to  prevent  its  farther  progrefs,  and  fecure  it  in  that 
ftate,  we  are  to  call  in  the  afliftance  of  a  heat  fufficient 
to  deftroy  the  aCtion  of  vegetation,  by  evaporating 
every  particle  of  water,  and  thence  leaving  it  in  a  ftate 
of  prefervation,  fit  for  the  prefent  or  future  purpofe  of 
the  brewer. 

“  Thus  having  all  its  moifture  extra&ed,  and  being 
by  the  previous  procefs  deprived  of  its  cohefive  pro* 
perty,  the  body  of  the  grain  is  left  a  mere  lump  of 
flour,  fo  eafily  divifible,  that,  the  hufk  being  taken 
off,  a  mark  may  be  made  with  the  kernel,  as  with  a 
piece  of  (oft  chalk.  The  extraCtible  qualities  of  this 
flour  are,  a  faccharum  clofely  united  with  a  large 
quantity  of  the  farinaceous  mucilage  peculiar  to  bread 
corn,  and  a  fmall  portion  of  oil  enveloped  by  a  fine 
earthy  fubftance,  the  whole  readily  yielding  to  the 
impreflion  of  water  applied  at  different  times  and  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  heat,  and  each  part  predominating 
in  proportion  to  the,  time  and  manner  of  its  applica¬ 
tion. 

u  In  the  curing  of  malt,  as  nothing  more  is  requi- 
fite  than  a  total  extrication  of  every  aqueous  particlej 
if  we  had  in  the  feafon  proper  for  malting,  a  folar 
heat,  fufficient  to  produce  perfeCt  drvnefs,  it  were 
pra&icable  to  reduce  beers  nearly  colourlefs  ;  but  that 
being  wanting,  and  the  force  of  cuftom  having  made 
it  necefiary  to  give  our- beers  various  tinClures  and  qua¬ 
lities  refulting  from  fire,  for  the  accommodation  of  va¬ 
rious  taftes,  we  are  neceflitated  to  apply  fuch  heats  in 
the  drying  as  fhail  not  only  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  pre¬ 
fervation,  but  give  the  complexion  and  property  re¬ 
quired. 

“  To  effeCl  this  with  certainty  and  precifion,  tha 
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Brewing,  introduction  of  the  thermometer  is  neceffary  ;  but  the 
real  advantages  of  its  application  are  dnly  to  be  known 
by  experiment,  on  account  of  the  different  conftruc- 
tion  of  different  kilns,  the  irregularity  of  the  heat  in 
different  parts  of  the  fame  kiln,  the  depth  of  the  malt, 
the  diflance  of  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  from  the 
floor,  8tc.  &c.  for  though  fimilar  heats  will  produce 
fltnilar  effe&s  in  the  fame  fituation,  yet  is  the  difper- 
fion  of  heat  in  every  kiln  fo  irregular,  that  the  me¬ 
dium  fpot  muft  be  found  for  the  local  fituation  of  the 
thermometer  ere  a  ftandard  can  be  fixed  for  afcertain- 
ing  effe&s  upon  the  whole.  That  done,  the  feveral 
degrees  neceffary  for  the  purpofes  of  porter,  amber, 
pale  beers,  &c.  are  eafily  difcovered  to  the  utmoft  ex- 
a&nefs,  and  become  the  certain  rule  of  future  prac¬ 
tice. 

“  Though  cuflom  has  laid  this  arbitrary  injunction 
of  variety  in  our  malt  liquors,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
intimate  the  Ioffes  we  often  fuflain,  and  the  inconveni¬ 
ences  we  combat,  in  obedience  to  her  mandate. 

“  The  further  we  purfue  the  deeper  tints  of  colour 
by  an  increafe  of  heat  beyond  that  which  Ample  pre- 
fervation  requires,  the  more  we  injure  the  valuable 
qualities  of  the  malt.  It  is  well  known  that  fcorched 
oils  turn  black,  and  that  calcined  fugar  affumes  the 
fame  complexion.  Similar  effe&s  are  producible  in 
malts,  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  heat,  or  the  time 
of  their  continuing  expofed  to  it.  The  ‘parts  of  the 
whole  being  fo  united  by  nature,  an  injury  cannot  be 
done  to  the  one,  without  affefting  the  other:  accord¬ 
ingly  we  find,  that  fuch  parts  of  the  fubjeCl,  as  might 
have  been  feverally  extra&ed  for  the  purpofes  of  a 
more  intimate  union  by  fermentation,  are,  by  great 
heat  in  curing,  burnt  and  blended  fo  effeClually  toge¬ 
ther,  that  all  difcrimination  is  loft,  the  unfermentable 
are  extraCled  with  the  fermentable,  the  integrant  with 
the  conftituent,  to  a  very  great  lofs  both  of  fpirituofity 
and  tranfparency.  In  paler  malts,  the  extracting  li¬ 
quor  produces  a  feparation  which  cannot  be  effeCted  in 
brown,  where  the  parts  are  fo  incorporated,  that  un- 
lefs  the  brewer  is  very  well  acquainted  with  their  fe¬ 
veral  qualities  and  attachments,  he  will  bring  over, 
with  the  burnt  mixture  of  faccharine  and  mucilaginous 
principles,  fuch  an  abundance  of  the  fcorched  oils,  as 
no  fermentation  can  attenuate,  no  precipitants  remove  ; 
for,  being  in  themfelves  impediments  to  the  aClion  of 
fermentation,  they  lelfen  its  efficacy,  and  being  of  the 
fame  fpecific  gravity  with  the  beer,  they  remain  fuf- 
pended  in,  and  incorporated  with  the  body  6f  it,  an 
offence  to  the  eye,  and  a  naufea  to  the  palate,  to  the 
^  lateft  period.” 

The  next  consideration  is  the  quality  of  the  water 
to  be  employed  in  brewing*,  and  here  foft  water  is 
univerfally  allowed  to  be  preferable  to  hard,  both  for 
the  purpofes  of  mafhing  and  fermentation.  Tranfpa^ 
rency  is,  however,  more  eafily  obtained  by  the  ufe  of 
hard  than  foft  water  :  firft,  from  its  inaptitude  to  ex¬ 
tract  fuch  an  abundance  of  that  light  mucilaginous 
matter,  which,  floating  in  the  beer  for  a  long  time,  oc- 
cafions  its  turpidity  ;  fecondly,  from  its  greater  ten¬ 
dency  to  a  ftate  of  quietude  after  the  vinous  fermenta¬ 
tion  is  finished,  by  which  thofe  floating  particles  are 
more  at  liberty  to  fubfide  \  and,  laftly,  from  the  mu¬ 
tual  aggregation  of  the  earthy  particles  of  the  water 
with  thofe  of  the  materials,  which  by  their  greater  fpe- 
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fpecific  gravity  thus  aggregated,  not  only  precipitate  Brewin. 
themfelves,  but  carry  down  alfo  that  lighter  mucilage  WyJL 
juft  mentioned.  For  thefe  reafons,  hard  water  is  not 
well  adapted  to  the  brewing  of  porter,  and  fuch  beers 
as  require  a  fulneft  of  palate,  when  drawn  to  the  great 
lengths  of  the  London  brewery,  and  of  fome  country 
lituations. 

The  purity  of  water  is  determined  by  its  lightnefs  j 
and  in  this,  diftilled  water  only  can  claim  any  material 
degree  of  perfection.  Rain  water  is  the  pureft  of  all 
naturally  produced:  but  by  the  perpetual  exhalations 
of  vegetables,  and  other  fine  fubftances  floating  in  the 
atmofphere,  it  does  not  come  down  to  us  entirely  free 
frorn^  thofe  qualities  which  pond  and  river  waters  pof- 
fefs  in  a  greater  degree.  Thefe,  efpecially  of  rivers 
running  through  fens  and  moraffes,  from  the  quantity 
of  grafs  and  weeds  growing  therein,  imbibe  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  vegetable  Solutions  which  occafions  them  to 
contain  more  fermentable  matter,  and  confequently  to 
yield  a  greater  portion  of  fpirit  $  but  at  the  fame  time 
induces  fuch  a  tendency  to  afeidity  as  will  not  eafily 
be  conquered.  This  is  more  to  be  apprehended  to¬ 
wards  the  latter  end  of  the  fummer  than  at  any  other 
time ;  becaufe  thefe  vegetable  fubftances  are  then  in  a 
ftate  of  decay,  and  thence  more  readily  impart  their 
pernicious  qualities  to  the  water  which  paffes  over 
them. 

At  fuch  an  unfavourable  time,  Ihould  the  brewer 
be  neceffitated  to  purfue  his  praClice,  it  will  behove 
him  to  pay  the  utmoft  attention  to  the  caufe  of  this 
difpofition  in  his  liquor,  and  thence  endeavour  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  ill  confequences,  by  conduCling  his  procefs  to 
the  extraCHon  and  combination  of  fuch  parts  of  the 
materials  as  his  judgment  informs  him  will  be  ft  coun¬ 
teract  its  effeCts. 

Where  there  is  the  liberty  of  choice,  we  would  re¬ 
commend  the  ufe  of  that  water  which,  from  natural 
purity,  equally  free  of  the  aufterity  of  imbibed  earths, 
and  the  rankneft  of  vegetable  faturation,  has  a  foft  ful- 
neft  upon  the  palate,  is  totally  flavourlefs,  inodorous, 
and  colourlefs  ;  whence  it  is  the  better  prepared  for 
the  reception  and  retention  of  fuch  qualities  as  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  brewing  is  to  communicate  and  preferve. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  to  be  employed  in  making  the  infufion  ^ 
and  here  it  is  evident,  that  though  this  mull  be  an  ob- 
jeCl  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  o~ 
peration,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  perhaps  impoffible, 
to  fix  upon  a  precife  ftandard  that  fhall  at  all  times 
fully  anfwer  the  purpofe.  On  this  fubjeCl  Mr  Rich- 
ardfon  prefen ts  us  with  the  following  obfervations.  $ 

u  The  quality  of  the  faccharine  part  of  malt  refem- Mr  Rich- 
bles  that  of  common  fugar,  to  which  it  is  praClicable ardion’s ob- 
to  reduce  it  *,  and  its  charaCleriftical  properties  are 
tirely  owing  to  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  other  ceof 
parts  of  the  malt,  from  which  fuch  diftinguilhing  fla-heat. 
vours  of  beers  are  derived  as  are  not  the  immediate  re- 
fult  of  the  hop.  Were  it  not  for  thefe  properties,  the 
brewer  might  adopt  the  ufe  of  fugar,  molafies,  honey, 
or  the  fweet  of  any  vegetable,  to  equal  advantage  ; 
which  cannot  now  be  done,  unleft  an  eligible  fucceda- 
neum  be  found  to  anfwer  that  purpofe.  As  we  are  at 
prefent  circumftanced,  a  fearch  on  the  other  fide  would 
turn  more  to  the  brewer’s  account.  We  have  in  malt 
a  fuperabundance  of  the  groffer  principles ;  and  would 
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Brewing,  government  permit  the  introdudion  of  a  foreign  addi- 
— -y— ^  tion  to  the  faccharine,  which  is  too  deficient,  many 
valuable  improvements  might  be  made  from  it  5  as  we 
could,  by  a  judicious  application  of  fuch  adventitious 
principle,  produce  a  fecond  and  third  wort,  of  quality 
very  little  inferior  to  the  firft. 

“  But  in  thefe  experiments  a  very  particular  atten¬ 
tion  would  be  neceffary  to  the  folvent  powers  of  the 
water  at  different  degrees  of  heat,  and  to  the  inquiry 
how  far  a  menftruum  Saturated  with  one  principle  may 
be  capable  of  diffolving  another.  Such  a  confideration 
is  the  more  neceffary  on  this  occafion  to  dired  us  clear 
of  two  extremes  equally  difagreeable  :  the  firft  is,  that 
of  applying  the  menftruum  pure,  and  at  fuch  a  heat  as 
to  bring  off  an  over  proportion  of  the  oleaginous  and 
earthy  principles,  which  would  occafion  in  the  beer, 
thus  wanting  its  natural  ftiare  of  faccharum,  a  harfh- 
nefs  and  aufterity  which  fcarce  any  time  the  brewer 
could  allow  would  be  able  to  diffipate :  the  other  is, 
that  of  previoufly  loading  the  menftruum  with  the 
adopted  fweet  in  fuch  an  abundance  as  to  deftroy  its 
folvent  force  upon  the  charaderiftical  qualities  we  wiih 
to  unite  with  it,  and  thereby  leave  it  a  mere  folution 
of  fugar.  The  requifite  mean  is  that  of  confidering 
what  portion  of  the  faccharine  quality  has  been  ex- 
traded  in  the  firft  wort,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
water  and  degree  of  heat  applied  •,  and  then  to  make 
fuch  a  previous  addition  of  artificial  fweet  as  will  juft 
ferve  to  counterbalance  the  deficiency,  and  affirnilate 
with  that  portion  of  the  remaining  principles  we  are 
taught  to  exped  will  be  extraded  with  the  fucceeding 
Wort. 

“  From  the  nature  of  the  conftituent  principles  of 
malt,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  the  former,  or  fac- 
charine  or  mucilaginous  parts,  yield  moft  readily  to 
the  impreftion  of  water,  and  that  at  fo  low  a  degree  of 
heat,  as  would  have  no  vifible  effed  upon  the  latter. 
If,  therefore,  we  are  to  have  a  certain  proportion  of 
every  part,  it  is  a  rational  inference,  that  the  means 
of  obtaining  it  reft  in  a  judicious  variation  of  the  ex* 
tracing  heat  according  to  the  feveral  proportions  re¬ 
quired. 

“  A  low  degree  of  heat,  ading  principally  upon  the 
faccharum,  produces  a  wort  replete  with  a  rich  foft 
fweet,  fully  impregnated  with  its  attendant  mucilage, 
and  in  quantity  much  exceeding  that  obtainable  from 
increafed  heat  )  which  by  its  more  powerful  infinuation 
into  the  body  of  the  malt  ading  upon  all  the  parts  to¬ 
gether,  extrads  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  oleagi¬ 
nous  and  earthy  principles,  but  falls  (hort  in  foftnefs, 
fulnefs,  fweetnefs,  and  quantity.  This  is  occafioned 
by  the  coagulating  property  of  the  mucilage,  which, 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  flour,  has  a  tendency  to  run 
into  pafte  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  heat  applied y 
by  which  means  it  not  only  locks  up  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  faccharum  contained  therein,  but  retains 
with  it  a  proportionate  quantity  of  the  ex  trading  li¬ 
quor,  which  would  otherwife  have  drawn  out  the  im- 
prifoned  fweet,  thence  leffening  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  worts.  And  this  has  fometimes  been 
known  to  have  had  fo  powerful  an  effed,  as  to  have 
occafioned  the  Jetting  of  the  goods,  or  the  uniting  the 
whole  into  a  pafty  mafs  \  for  though  heat  increafes  the 
folvent  powers  of  water  in  moft  inftances,  there  are 
fome  in  which  it  totally  deftroys  them.  Such  is  the 


prefence  of  flour,  which  it  converts  into  pafte  y  be-  Brewing, 
fides  thofe  of  blood,  eggs,  and  fome  other  animal  fub-  — v — 

fiances,  which  it  invariably  tends  to  harden. 

“  From  a  knowledge  of  thefe  effeds,  we  form  our 
ideas  of  the  variations  neceffary  in  the  heat  of  the  ex~ 
trading  liquor  :  which  are  of  more  extenfive  utility 
than  has  yet  been  intimated,  though  exceedingly  li¬ 
mited  in  their  extent  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 

“  The  moft  common  effeds  of  too  low  a  heat,  be- 
fides  fometimes  producing  immediate  acidity,  are  an 
infipidity  of  the  flavour  of  the  beer,  and  a  want  of  ear¬ 
ly  tranfparency,  from  the  fuperabundance  of  mucilagi¬ 
nous  matter  extraded  by  fuch  heats,  which,  after  the 
utmoft  efforts  of  fermentation,  will  leave  the  beer  tur¬ 
bid  with  fuch  a  cloud  of  its  lighter  feculencies  as  will 
require  the  feparation  and  precipitation  of  many  months 
to  difperfe. 

u  The  contrary  application  of  too  much  heat,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  leffens  this  mucilage,  has,  as  we 
have  feen  before,  the  effed  of  diminifhing  the  faccha¬ 
rum  alfo  \  whence  that  lean  thin  quality  obfervable  in 
fome  beers  j  and,  by  extrading  an  over  proportion  of 
oleaginous  and  earthy  particles,  renders  the  bufinefs 
of  fermentation  difficult  and  precarious,  and  impreffes 
an  aufterity  on  the  flavour  of  the  liquor  which  will  not 
eafily  be  effaced. 

“  Yet  the  true  medium  heat  for  each  extrad  cannot 
be  univerfally  afeertained.  An  attention  not  only  to 
the  quality  of  the  malt,  but  to  the  quantity  wetted,  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  obtaining  every  due  advan¬ 
tage  \  nor  muft  the  period  at  which  the  beer  is  in¬ 
tended  for  ufe  be  omitted  in  the  account.  The  qua* 
lity  of  the  water  alfo  claims  a  (hare  in  the  confidera¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  fupply  that  deficient  thinnefs  and 
want  of  folvent  force  in  hard,  and  to  allow  for  the  na¬ 
tural  fulnefs  and  fermentative  quality  of  foft  ;  a  parti¬ 
cular  to  which  London  in  a  great  meafure  owes  the  pe¬ 
culiar  mucilaginous  and  nutritious  quality  of  its  malt 
liquors., 

“  Although  the  variations  above  alluded  to  are  in^ 
difpenfable,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  from  the  fmall  ex*, 
tent  of  the  utmoft  variety,  that  they  cannot  be  far  di- 
ftant.  If,  therefore,  we  know  that  a  certain  degree 
extrads  the  firft  principles  in  a  certain  proportion,  we 
need  not  much  confideration  to  fix  upon  another  de¬ 
gree  that  fhall  produce  the  required  proportion  of  the 
remaining  qualities,  and  efted  that  equal  diftribution 
of  parts  in  the  extrad  which  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  fer-. 
mentation  to  form  into  a  confident  whole.” 

The  principal  ufe  of  boiling,  as  it  refpeds  the  worts  of  boiling- 
particularly,  is  to  feparate  the  groffer  or  more  palpable  worts, 
parts  of  the  extrad,  preparatory  to  that  more  minute 
feparation  which  is  to  be  effeded  in  the  gyle  tun.  The 
eye  is  a  very  competent  judge  of  this  effed  y  for  the 
concretions  into  which  the  continued  adion  of  boiling 
forms  thefe  parts  are  obvious  to  the  flighteft  infpec- 
tion,  whilft  the  perfed  tranfparency  of  the  interftices 
of  the  worts  points  out  its  utility  in  promoting  that  de- 
firable  quality  in  the  beer.  Thefe  coagulable  parts 
are  formed  from  the  fuperabundant  mucilage  already 
mentioned  y  and  hence  they  are  found  in  greater  pro¬ 
portion  in  the  firft  worts  than  in  thofe  that  come  af¬ 
ter  }  at  the  fame  time,  they  are  in  thefe  laft  fo  ming¬ 
led  with  a  quantity  of  oleaginous  matter,  that  they  be¬ 
come  much  more  difficultly  coagulable  in  the  weak  . 

worts 
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Brewing.  Worts  than  in  fuch  as  are  ftronger,  and  hence  thefe  re- 
quire  to  be  much  longer  boiled  than  the  others. 

During  this  operation  the  hops  are  generally  added, 
which  are  found  to  be  abfolutely  neeefiary  for  prevent¬ 
ing  the  too  great  tendency  of  beer  to  acidity.  The 
fine  effential  oil  of  hops  being  molt  volatile  and  fooneft 
extracted,  we  are  therefore  taught  the  advantage  of 
boiling  the  firft  wort  no  longer  than  is  fufficient  to 
form  the  extra#,  without  expofing  it  to  the  a#ion  of 
the  fire  fo  long  as  to  diffipate  the  finer  parts  of  this 
moft  valuable  principle,  and  defeat  the  purpofe  of  ob¬ 
taining  it.  To  the  fubfequent  worts  we  can  afford  a 
larger  allowance,  and  purfue  the  means  of  prefervation 
fo  long  as  we  can  keep  in  view  thofe  of  flavour  ;  to 
which  no  rules  can  pofitively  dire#,  the  procefs  vary¬ 
ing  with  every  variety  of  beer,  and  differing  as  effen- 
tially  in  the  produ#ion  of  porter  and  pale  ale  as  the 
modes  of  producing  wine  and  vinegar. 

The  confequence  of  not  allowing  a  fufficient  time 
for  the  due  reparation  of  the  parts  of  the  wort  and  ex- 
tra#ion  of  the  requifite  qualities  of  the  hop  mufl  be 
obvious.  If  we  .proceed  to  the  other  extreme,  we 
have  every  thing  to  apprehend  from  the  introdu#ion 
of  too  large  a  quantity  of  the  groifer  principles  of  the 
Jiop,  which  .are  very  inimical  to  fermentation  j  and 
from  impairing  the  fermentative  quality  of  the  worts 
themfelves,  by  fuffering  their  too  long  expofure  to  the 
a# ion  of  the  fire  paffing  through  them,  whereby  they 
.are  reduced  to  a  more  denfe  confiftence,  and  their 
parts  too  intimately  blended  to  yield  to  the  feparating 
force  of  fermentation  with  that  eafe  the  perfe#ion  of 
10  the  produ#  requires. 

Of  fermen-  The  laft  ftep  in  the  procefs  of  brewing  is  to  ferment 
tation.  the  ^qUor  properly  •,  for  if  this  is  not  done,  whatever 
care  and  pains  have  been  taken  in  the  other  parts,  they 
will  be  found  altogether  inefficient  to  produce  the  li¬ 
quor  defired.  The  firft:  thing  to  be  done  here  is  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  proper  ferment  ;  for  though  all  fermentable  li¬ 
quors  would  in  time  begin  to  ferment  of  themfelves, 
yet,  being  alfo  fufceptible  of  putrefa#ion,  the  vinous 
and  putrefa#ive  ferments  would  both  take  place  at  the 
fame  time  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  produ#  would  be 
entirely  fpoiled.  There  are  only  two  kinds  of  artificial 
ferments  procurable  in  large  quantity,  and  at  a  low 
price,  viz.  beer-yeaft  and  wine-lees.  A  prudent  manage¬ 
ment  of  thefe  might  render  the  bufinefs  of  the  brewery 
for  diftillation,  as  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  malt-diftiller, 
*  See  £/-  &.c.  much  more  eafy  and  advantageous*.  Brewers 
Jiillation .  have  always  found  it  a  confiderable  difficulty  to  pro¬ 
cure  thefe  ferments  in  fufficient  quantities,  and  pre- 
ferve  them  conftantly  ready  for  ufe  3  and  this  has  been 
fo  great  a  difeouragement  to  the  bufinefs,  that  fome 
have  endeavoured  to  produce  other  ferments,  or  to  form 
mixtures  or  compounds  of  particular  fermentable  in¬ 
gredients  *,  but  this  has  been  attempted  without  any 
great  fuccefs,  all  thefe  mixtures  falling  ffiort  even  of 
common  baker’s  leaven  in  their  ufe.  Whoever  has  a 
turn  for  making  experiments  and  attempting  improve¬ 
ments  of  this  kind,  will  find  it  much  eafier  and  more 
advantageous  to  preferve  and  raife  nurferies  of  the  com¬ 
mon  ones,  than  to  devife  mixtures  of  others.  Yeaft 
may  be  preferved  by  freeing  it  from  its  moifter  parts. 
This  may  be  done  by  the  fun’s  heat,  but  (lowly  and 
imperfe#ly.  The  belt  method  is  by  gently  preffing  it 
in  canvas  bags;  Thus  the  liquid  part,  in  which  there 


is  fcarce  any  virtue,  will  be  thrown  off,  and  the  folid  Bmv- 
will  remain  behind  in  form  of  a  cake,  which  may  be  — — 
packed  in  a  barrel  or  box,  and  will  keep  for  a  long 
time  fweet  and  fragrant,  and  fit  for  the  fined  ufes  *, 
and  the  fame  method  may  be  taken  either  with  wine- 
lees  or  the  Bowers  of  wine.  The  former  may  be 
brought  from  abroad  with  great  cafe  in  this  manner: 
the  latter  may  be  made  with  us  from  the  lees,  by  only 
diffolving  them  in  water,  and  ftirring  them  about  with 
a  flick  *,  by  this  means,  the  lighter,  more  moveable, 
and  more  a#ive  part  of  the  lees  will  be  thrown  up  to 
the  top,  and  may  be  taken  off  and  preferved,  in  the 
manner  above  mentioned,  in  any  quantity  defired.  By 
this  means,  an  eafy  method  is  found  of  raifing  an  in- 
exhauffible  fund  ;  or  a  perpetual  fupply  of  '"the  moft 
proper  ferments  may  be  readily  formed  in  the  way  of 
fucceftive  generation,  fo  as  to  cut  off  all  future  occa- 
fion  of  complaint  for  want  of  them  in  the  bufinefs  of 
diftillation.  It  muft  be  obferved  that  all  ferments  a- 
bound  in  effential  oil  much  more  than  the  liquors 
which  produce  them  ;  whence  they  very  ftrongly  re¬ 
tain  the  particular  flavour  and  feent  of  the  fubje#  from 
whence  they  were  made.  It  is  requifite,  therefore, 
before  the  ferment  is  applied,  to  confider  what  flavour 
ought  to  be  introduced,  and  accordingly  what  fpecies 
of  ferment  is  moft  fuited  to  the  liquor.  The  alteration 
thus  caufed  by  ferments  is  fo  confiderable,  as  to  deter¬ 
mine  or  bring  over  any  naturally  fermentable  liquor  of 
a  neutral  kind  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  which, 
yielded  the  ferment.  The  benefit  of  this,  however, 
does  not  extend  to  malt,  or  to  any  other  matter  that 
does  not  naturally  yield  a  tolerably  pure  and  taftelefs 
fpirit,  as  it  otberwife  makes  not  a  fimple,  pure,  and 
uniform  flavour,  but  a  compound  and  mixed  one. 

The  greateft  eircumfpe#ion  and  care  are  neceffary 
in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  ferment.  It  muft  be 
chofen  perfe#ly  fweet  and  frefh  :  for  all  ferments  arc 
liable  to  grow  mufty  and  corrupt ;  and  if  in  this  cafe 
they  are  mixed  with  the  fermentable  liquor,  they  will 
communicate  their  naufeous  and  filthy  flavour  to  it  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  never  to  be  got  off.  If  the  ferment  is 
four,  it  muft  by  no  means  be  ufed  for  any  liquor  \  for  it 
will  communicate  its  flavour  to  the  whole,  and  even  pre¬ 
vent  its  riling  to  a  head,  and  give  it  an  acetous,  in- 
ftead  of  a  vinous,  tendency.  When  the  proper  quan¬ 
tity  is  got  ready,  it  muft  be  put  to  the  liquor  in  a  ftate 
barely  tepid,  or  fcarce  lukewarm.  The  beft  method 
of  putting  them  together,  fo  as  to  make  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  ftrong  and  quick,  is  as  follows.  When  the  fer¬ 
ment  is  folid,  it  muft  be  broken  to  pieces,  and  gently 
thinned  with  fome  of  the  warm  liquor  ;  but  a  complete 
or  uniform  folution  of  it  is  not  to  be  expe#ed  or  defired, 
as  this  would  weaken  its  efficacy  for  the  future  bufi¬ 
nefs.  The  whole  intended  quantity  being  thus  loofely 
mixed  in  fome  of  the  lukewarm  liquor,  and  kept  near 
the  fire  or  elfewhere  in  a  tepid  ftate,  free  from  too  rude 
commerce  with  the  external  air,  more  of  the  infenfibly 
warm  liquor  ought  at  proper  intervals  to  be  brought 
in,  till  thus  by  degrees  the  whole  quantity  is  fet  at 
work  together.  When  the  whole  is  thus  fet  at  work, 
fecured  in  a  proper  degree  of  warmth,  and  kept  from 
a  too  free  intercourfe  with  the  external  air,  it  becomes 
as  it  were  the  bufinefs  of  nature  to  finifh  the  opera¬ 
tion. 

In  the  operation  of  fermentation,  however,  the  de¬ 
gree 
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Brewing,  gree  of  heat  employed  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence. 
u— y— forming  the  extra&s  of  the  malt,  the  variation  of  a  few 
degrees  of  heat  produces  an  important  difference  in  the 
effe6L  In  the  heat  of  fermentation,  limilar  confequen- 
ces  refult  from  fimilar  variety.  Under  a  certain  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  procefs,  we  can  retain  in  the  beer,  as  far 
as  art  is  capable,  the  finer  mucilage,  and  thereby  pre- 
ferve  that  fulnefs  upon  the  palate  which  is  by  many  fo 
much  admired  :  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  flight  altera¬ 
tion,  we  can  throw  it  off,  and  produce  that  evennefs  and 
uniformity  of  flavour  which  has  fcarce  any  chara£terif- 
tical  property,  and  is  preferred  by  fome  only  for  want 
of  that  beavinefs  which  they  complain  of  in  full  beers. 
If  a  more  vinous  racy  ale  be  required,  we  can,  by  col- 
le&ing  and  confining  the  operation  within  the  body  of 
the  wort,  caufe  the  reparation  and  abforption  of  fuch  an 
abundant  portion  of  the  oleaginous  and  earthy  princi¬ 
ples,  as  to  produce  a  liquor  in  a  perfect  flate  at  the 
earlieft  period,  and  fo  highly  flavorous  as  to  create  a 
fufpicion  of  an  adventitious  quality.  But  though  all 
this  may  be  done,  and  often  hath  been  done,  the  proper 
management  of  fermenting  liquors  depends  fo  much 
upon  a  multiplicity  of  flight  and  feemingly  unimportant 
circum fiances,  that  it  hath  never  yet  been  laid  down 
in  an  intelligible  manner ;  and  no  rules,  drawn  from 
any  thing  hitherto  publifhed  on  the  fubjeft  of  brewing, 
can  be  at  all  fufficient  to  diredt  any  perfon  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  unlefs  he  hath  had  confiderable  opportunities  of  ob- 
ferving  the  practice  of  a  brewhoufe. 

To  what  we  have  now  faid  we  fhall  only  add,  from 
a  practical  treatife  on  brewing  lately  publifhed,  the 
names  of  the  materials  and  their  proportions,  which 
are  employed  by  the  London  brewers  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  different  kinds  of  malt  liquors. 
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Porter. 


Kinds  of  Malt. 
Well  country  pale, 
Herts  pale 
■  brown, 

- - amber, 


3 

6 

8 

8 


cwt.  qrs.  lbs* 
Hope,  120 

Coculus  indie.  006 
Leghorn  juice, o  o  30 


Quarters  25 

This  yielded  89  barrels  and  2  firkins  of  porter. 


Another  proportion  of  materials  for  Porter. 

Kinds  of  Malt.  cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 

Herts  pale,  1 1  Hops,  I  2 

—  amber,  7  Coculus  indie,  o  o 

Weft  country  brown,  7  Leghorn  juice  o  O 


o 

4 

30 


Quarters,  25 

This  proportion  of  materials  yielded  87  barrels  one  firkin. 
Brown  Stout. 


Kinds  of  Malt. 

Herts  brown,  12 

— — ■  amber,  4 

. .  white,  4 

Quarters,  20 
Vol.  IV.  Part  II. 


Hops,  2 

Coculus  indie,  o 
Sugar,  0 

Bitter  bean,  o 


cwt.  qrs, 


lbs. 

X) 

4 

o 

6 
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Reading  Beer. 
Pale  malt,  20  quarters. 


Brewing. 

v - y - — 


Hops, 

Grains  of  Paradife, 
Coriander  feed,  ground, 
Sugar, 


cwt.  qrs. 


lbs. 

o 

6 

10 

o 


Kinds  of  Malt. 
Weft  country  pale, 
Herts  pale, 

—  amber, 


Amber  Bee k. 


Quarters,  25 


Kinds  of  Malt. 
Herts  white, 
-  amber, 


24  Hops, 

12-4  Leghorn  juice,  o 
10  Molaffes,  o 

Grains  of  Para¬ 
dife  ground,  O 

London  Ale. 

cwt. 

23  Hops,  I 

2  Grains  of  parad.o 
Coriander,  o 
Orange  powder,  o 


cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 


Quarters,  25 

Windsor  Ale. 

Kinds  of  Malt. 

Herts  pale,  25  quarters. 


o 

o 

o 


qrs, 

3 

o 

o 

o 


o 

20 

3° 


lbs. 

10 

4 


Hops,  2 

Honey,  o 

Coriander  feed,  o 
Grains  of  parad.  o 


cwt.  qrs.  lbs, 


o 

o 

o 

o 


3 

40 

4 

2 


Welch  Ale. 

Beft  pale  malt,  nine  quarters. 

cwt.  qrs 

Hops,  beft  Kent,  o  2 

Sugar,  .  o  o 

Grains  of  paradife,  o  o 


lbs. 

14 

20 

3 


WiRTEMBERG  AlE. 

Kinds  of  Malt.  cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 


Herts  pale 
. amber, 


16 

4 


Quarters,  20 


Hops, 

Honey,  o 

Sugar,  o 

Hartfh.fhavings,  o 
Ground  corian¬ 
der  feed,  0 
Caraway  feeds,  o 


2 

o 

0 

o 

o 

o 


20 

28 

20 

H 

4 

1 


Kinds  of  Malt. 
Herts  pale, 

— —  amber, 


Hock. 


H 

6 


Quarters,  20 


Hops, 

Coculus  indic- 
cus  berry, 
Sugar, 

Bitter  bean, 


cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 


O 

O 

0 


10 

4 

20 

2 


Scurvy-grass  Ale. 

fonds  of  Malt. 

Herts  pale, 
amber, 


25  pounds. 
10  ditto. 


Hops, 

Molaffes, 

Garden  feurvy-grafs,  5  bufliqls. 
— —  Alexandrian  fenna,  2  pdtiflds. 
Quarters,  6  Horfe-radifh  root,  1  ditto. 

which  is  to  be  diced  into  the 
working  tun. 
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!l 

,  Bnbefy-  ,  Kinds  of  Malt, 
v  Herts  white, 

- pale, 

- amber, 
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Table  Beer. 


4  Hops, 

2  Spaniffi  juice, 
2 


[  4i 


72  pounds. 
12  ditto. 


Bribery 

II 

Brick. 


JEn.  x- 
3^5* 


Quarters,  8 

BREY,  a  town  of  Germany,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Brabant,  featedon  a  rivulet,  in  E.  Long.  5.  35.  N.  Lat. 
51.  6. 

BREYNIA,  in  Botany ,  a  fynonyme  of  the  cappa- 
ris.  See  Capparis,  Botany  Index . 

BRIANCON,  a  town  of  France,  in  Upper  Dau- 
phiny,  capital  of  the  Brian^onnois.  E.  Long.  6.  45. 
N.  Lat.  44.  46. 

BRIANCONNOIS,  a  territory  of  France,  in  Dau- 
phiny,  bounded  by  Grenoblois,  Gapenzois,  Ambrunois, 
Piedmont,  and  Savoy.  It  comprehends  feveral  valleys, 
which  lie  among  the  mountains  of  the  Alps  ;  and 
though  it  is  extremely  cold,  yet  it  is  fertile  in  corn  and^ 
paftures.  The  inhabitants  have  a  great  deal  of  wood  ; 
yet  they  choofe  to  be  in  the  Rabies  with  their  cattle 
fix  months  in  the  year,  to  keep  themfelves  warm.  Bri- 
an$on  is  the  capital  town. 

BRIAR,  in  Botany ,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpecies 
of  rofa.  See  Rosa,  Botany  Index. 

BRIARE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Gatinois,  feat- 
ed  on  the  river  Loire.  It  is  remarkable  for  nothing 
but  a  long  ftreet  full  of  inns  and  farriers,  it  being  on 
the  great  road  to  Lyons  }  and  the  canal  of  Briare, 
which  is  33  miles  in  length,  and  maintains  a  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  by  means  of 
the  Loing.  E,  Long.  2.  45.  N.  Lat.  47.  40. 

BRIAREUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  giant  :  the  fon 
of  /Ether,  Titan,  or  Coelus,  and  Terra.  This  was  his 
name  in  heaven  5  on  the  earth  he  was  called  JEgeon.  He 
was  of  fingular  fervice  to  Jupiter,  when  Juno,  Pallas, 
Neptune,  and  the  reft  of  the  gods,  endeavoured  to  bind 
him  in  chains  and  dethrone  him.  Afterwards,  how¬ 
ever,  he  confpired  with  the  reft  of  his  gigantic  brethren 
to  dethrone  Jupiter.  Virgil,  on  this  ©ccafion,  defcribes 
him  as  having  100  hands,  50  heads,  and  breathing  out 
firef.  The  fable  fays  that  Jupiter,  to  punilh  him, 
threw  him  under  Mount  /Etna,  which,  as  often  as  he 
moves,  belches  out  fire.  See  /Etna. 

BRIBE,  a  reward  given  to  pervert  the  judgment. 
See  the  next  article. 

The  word  is  French,  bribe,  which  originally  de¬ 
notes  a  bit,  fragment,  or  relic  of  meat  taken  off  the 
table  ;  on  which  footing,  bribe  imports  as  much  as 
pan  is  mendicatus ,  and  ftill  keeps  up  the  idea  of  the 
matter  whereof  bribes  anciently  confided.  Hence  al- 
fo  the  Spaniards  ufe  bribar  and  brivar  for  begging  ; 
and  brivia ,  brmonena ,  and  brivonifmo ,  for  beggary .  In 
middle-age  writers,  a  bribe  given  a  judge  is  calle.d  quato 
litis,  and  the  receiver,  campi  particeps,  or  combi  par - 
ticeps ;  becaufe  the  fpoils  of  the  field,  i.  e.  the  profits  of 
the  caufe,  were  thus  (hared  with  the  giver. 

BRIBERY,  in  Law ,  is  a  high  offence,  where  a  per- 
fon  in  a  judicial  place  takes  any  fee,  gift,  reward, 
or  brockage,  for  doing  his  office,  but  of  the  king  on¬ 
ly.  But,  taken  largely,  it  fignifies  the  receiving  or 
offering  any  undue  reward  to  or  by  any  perfon  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  adrainiftration  of  public  juftice,  whether 
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judge,  officer,  &c.  to  aft  contrary  to  his  duty  ;  and 
fometimes  it  fignifies  the  taking  or  giving  a  reward  for 
a  public  office.  *  ^ _ 

In  the  eaft  it  is  the  cuftom  never  to  petition  any  fu- 
peri  or  for  juftice,  not  excepting  their  kings,  without  a 
prefent.  This  is  calculated  for  the  genius  of  defpotic 
countries  ;  where  the  true  principles  of  government  are 
never  underftood,  and  it  is  imagined  that  there  is  no 
obligation  due  from  the  fuperior  to  the  inferior,  no  re¬ 
lative  duty  owing  from  the  governor  to  the  governed. 

The  Roman  law,  though  it  contained  many  levere  in-  Black Jl. 
junftions  againft  bribery,  as  well  for  felling  a  man’s^^ 
vote  in  the  fenate  or  other  public  affembly,  as  for  the 
bartering  of  common  juftice  5  yet,  by  a  ftrange  indul¬ 
gence  in  one  inftance,  it  tacitly  encouraged  this  prac¬ 
tice  }  allowing  the  magiftrate  to  receive  fra  all  prefents, 
provided  they  did  not  on  the  whole  exceed  100  crowns 
a-year  ;  not  confidering  the  infinuating  nature  and  gi¬ 
gantic  progrefs  of  this  vice,  when  once  admitted.  Plato, 
therefore,  in  his  ideal  republic,  orders  thofe  who  take 
prefents  for  doing  their  duty  to  be  puniffied  in  the  fe¬ 
vered  manner  :  and  by  the  laws  of  Athens,  he  that  of¬ 
fered  a  bribe  was  alfo  profecuted,  as  well  as  he  that  re¬ 
ceived  a 'bribe.  In  England  this  offence  of  taking 
bribes  is  punilhed,  in  inferior  officers,  with  fine  and  im- 
prifonment  ;  and  in  thofe  that  offer  a  bribe,  though  not 
taken,  the  fame.  But  in  judges,  especially  the  fuperior 
ones,  it  has  been  always  looked  upon  as  fo  heinous  ail 
offence,  that  the  chief  juftice  Thorpe  was  hanged  for 
it  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  By  a  ftatute  11  Hen¬ 
ry  IV.  all  judges  and  officers  of  the  king  convifted  of 
bribery,  (hall  forfeit  treble  the  bribe,  be  punifhed  at  the 
king’s  will,  and  be  difcharged  from  his  fervice  for  ever. 

And  fome  notable  examples  have  been  made  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  of  perfons  in  the  higheft  Rations,  and  otherwife 
very  eminent  and  able,  but  contaminated  with  this  for¬ 
did  vice.  Thus  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  the  earl 
of  M.  lord  treafurer  of  England,  being  impeached  by 
the  commons,  for  refufing  to  hear  petitions  referred  to 
him  by  the  king,  till  he  had  received  bribes,  &cc.  was, 
by  fentence  of  the  lords,  deprived  of  all  his  offices,  and 
difabled  to  hold  any  for  the  future,  or  to  fit  in  parlia¬ 
ment  5  he  was  alfo  fined  50,0001,  and  imprifoned  du¬ 
ring  the  king’s  pleafure.  In  the  nth  year  of  King 
George  I.  the  lord  chancellor  M— -  had  a  fomewhat 
milder  puniftiment :  he  was  impeached  by  the  com¬ 
mons,  with  great  zeal,  for  bribery,  in  felling  the  places 
of  mafters  in  chancery  for  exorbitant  fums,  and  other 
corrupt  praftices,  tending  to  the  great  lofs  and  ruin  of 
the  fuitors  of  that  court ;  and  the  charge  being  made 
good  againft  him,  being  before  divefted  of  his  office, 
lie  was  fentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  30,0001,  and  impri¬ 
foned  till  it  was  paid.  It  is  faid  that  one  of  the  peers, 
if  not  two,  who  voted  againft  him,  had  been  poffeffed 
of  the  office  of  chancellor,  and  fold  the  places  of  ma¬ 
ilers  in  chancery  whenever  vacant. 

BrirerT  in  E/eflions.  See  Elections. 

BRICIANI,  thofe  of  the  order  of  that  name.  This 
was  a  military  order,  inftituted  by  St  Bridget,  queen 
of  Sweden,  who  gave  them  the  rules  and  conftitutions 
of  thofe  of  Malta  and  St  Auguftin.  This  order  was 
approved  by  Pope  Urban  V.  They  were  to  fight  for 
the  burying  of  the  dead,  to  relieve  and  affift  widows, 
orphans,  the  lame,  fick,  &c. 

BRICK,  a  fat  reddiffi  earth,  formed  into  long 

fquares, 
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Brick.  fquares,  four  inches  broad,  and  eight  or  nine  long,  by 
u.  v-—  '  means  of  a  wooden  mould,  and  then  baked  or  burnt  in 
a  kiln,  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  building. 

Bricks  are  of  great  antiquity,  as  appears  by  the  fa- 
cred  writings,  the  tower  and  walls  of  Babylon  being 
built  with  them. 

The  Greeks  chiefly  ufed  three  kinds  of  bricks  ;  the 
flrft  whereof  was  called  i.  e.  of  two  palms  ; 

the  fecond  of  four  palms ;  the  third  kvjtx- 

2«>go9,  of  five  palms.  They  had  alfo  other  bricks, 
juft  half  each  of  thofe,  to  render  their  works  more  fo¬ 
lid,  and  alfo  more  agreeable  to  the  fight,  by  the  diver- 
fities  of  the  figures  and  fizes  of  the  bricks. 

The  dimenfions  of  the  brick  chiefly  ufed  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  according  to  Pliny,  were  a  foot  and  a  half  long, 
and  a  foot  broad  ;  which  meafures  agree  with  thofe  of 
feveral  Roman  bricks  in  England,  which  arc  about  ij 
inches  long,  and  II  broad,  of  our  meafure.  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  fpeaks  of  a  fort  of  bricks  at  Venice,  of  which 
ftately  columns  were  built ;  they  were  firft  formed  in  a 
circular  mould,  and  cut,  before  they  were  burnt,  into 
four  or  more  quarters  or  fides  ;  afterwards,  in  laying, 
they  were  jointed  fo  clofe,  and  the  points  concentered 
*  Wotton's  f0  exaftly,  that  the  pillars  appeared  one  entire  piece  #. 
Elem.  of  The  ordinary  Paris  brick  is  eight  inches  long,  four 
furcTii,  kroach  and  two  thick,  French  meafure,  which  makes 
fomething  more  than  ours.  But  this  fmallnefs  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  a  building,  the  ftrength  of  which  confifts 
much  in  the  multitude  of  angles  and  joints,  at  lead  if 
well  laid,  and  having  a  good  bond. 

Suppleme?it  Bricks  among  us  are  various,  according  to  their 
to  Cham-  various  forms,  dimenfions,  ufes,  method  of  making, 
lers,  The  principal  are,  compafs-bricks,  of  a  circu¬ 

lar  form,  ufed  in  ftyning  of  walls  :  concave  or  hollow 
bricks,  on  one  fide  flat  like  a  common  brick,  on  the 
other  hollowed,  and  ufed  for  conveyance  of  water  : 
feather-edged  bricks,  which  are  like  common  ftatute- 
bricks,  only  thinner  on  one  edge  than  the  other,  and 
ufed  for  penning  up  the  brick  pannels  in  timber  build¬ 
ings  :  cogging  bricks  are  ufed  for  making  the  indented 
works  under  the  caping  of  walls  built  with  great  bricks  : 
caping  bricks,  formed  on  purpofe  for  caping  of  walls  : 
Dutch  or  Flemifh  brick%  ufed  to  pave  yards,  ftables, 
and  for  foap-boiler’s  vaults  and  cifterns  :  clinkers,  fuch 
bricks  as  are  glazed  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  in  making : 
fandel  or  famel-bricks,  are  fuch  as  lie  outmoft  in  a  kiln 
-or  clamp,  and  confequently  are  foft  and  ufelefs,  as  not 
being  thoroughly  burnt  :  great  bricks  are  thofe  twelve 
inches  long,  fix  broad,  and  three  thick,  ufed  to  build 
fence-walls  :  plafter  or  buttrefs  bricks,  have  a  notch  at 
one  end,  half  the  breadth  of  the  brick  *,  their  ufe  is  to 
bind  the  work  which  is  built  of  great  brick  ;  ftatute- 
bricks,  or  fmall  common  bricks,  ought,  when  burnt,  to 
be  nine  inches  long,  four  and  a  quarter  broad,  and  two 
and  a  half  thick  ;  they  are  commonly  ufed  in  paving 
cellars,  finks,  hearths,  &c. 

Worlidge,  and  others  after  him,  have  endeavoured  to 
excite  brick  makers  to  try  their  fkill  in  making  a  new 
kind  of  brick,  or  a  compofition  of  clay  and  fand,  where¬ 
of  to  form  window-frames,  chimney-pieces,  door-cafes, 
and  the  like.  It  is  to  be  made  in  pieces  fafhioned  in 
moulds,  which,  when  burnt,  may  be  fet  together  with 
a  fine  red  cement,  and  feem  as  one  entire  piece,  by 
which  may  be  imitated  all  manner  of  ftone  work.  The 
thing  (hould  feem  feafible,  by  the  earthen  pipes  made 


fine,  thin,  and  durable,  to  carry  water  under  ground  at 
Portfmouth  ;  and  by  the  earthen  backs  and  grates  for 
chimneys,  formerly  made  by  Sir  John  Winter,  of  a 
great  bignels  and  thicknefs.  If  chimney-pieces  thus 
made  in  moulds,  and  dried  and  burnt,  were  not  found 
fmooth  enough,  they  might  be  polilhed  with  fand  and 
water  ;  or  were  care  taken,  when  they  were  half  dry  in 
the  air,  to  have  them  polifhed  with  an  inftrument  of 
copper  or  iron,  then  leave  them  till  they  were  dry 
enough  to  burn,  it  is  evident  they  would  not  want  much 
poli filing  afterwards.  The  work  might  even  be  glaz¬ 
ed,  as  potters  do  their  fine  earthen  ware,  either  white 
or  of  any  other  colour  ;  or  it  might  be  veined  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  marble,  or  be  painted  with  figures  of  various 
colours,  which  would  be  much  cheaper,  perhaps  equally 
durable,  and  as  beautiful,  as  marble  itfelf. 

Bricks  are  commonly  red,  though  there  are  fome  alfo 
of  a  white  colour,  for  which  fort  Walpit  in  Suffolk  is 
famous.  Bricks  may  be  made  of  any  earth  that  is  clear 
of  ftones,  even  fea-oufe  ;  but  all  will  not  burn  red,  a 
property  peculiar  to  earths  which  contain  ferruginous 
particles.  In  England,  bricks  are  chiefly  made  of  a 
bazely,  yellowifh-coloured,  fatty  earth*  fomewhat  red- 
difli,  vulgarly  called  loam .  The  earth,  according  to 
Leibourn,  ought  to  be  dug  before  winter,  but  not  made 
into  bricks  before  fpring.  For  the  making  of  fuch 
bricks  as  will  ftand  the  fierceft  fires,  Stourbridge  clay  or 
Windfor  loam  are  efteemed  the  beft.  In  general,  the 
earth  whereof  bricks  are  made  ought  not  to  be  too 
fandy,  which  would  render  them  heavy  and  brittle  j  nor 
too  fat,  which  would  make  them  crack  in  drying* 

The  firft  ftep  in  the  procefs  of  brick-making  is  caft- 
ing  the  clay,  or  earth.  The  next  ftep  is  to  tread  or 
temper  it,  which  ought  to  be  performed  doubly  of  what 
is  ufually  done  ;  fince  the  goodnefs  of  the  bricks  de¬ 
pends  chiefly  upon  this  firft  preparation.  The  earth  it¬ 
felf,  before  it  is  wrought,  is  generally  brittle  and  dufty  ; 
but  adding  fmall  quantities  of  water  gradually  to  it,  and 
working  and  incorporating  it  together,  it  opens  its 
body,  and  tinges  the  whole  with  a  tough  gluey  band 
or  fubftance.  If,  in  the  tempering,  you  overwater 
them,  as  the  ufual  method  is,  they  become  dry  and 
brittle,  almoft  as  the  earth  they  are  made  of;  whereas, 
if  duly  tempered,  they  become  fmooth  and  folid,  hard 
and  durable.  A  brick  of  this  laft  fort  takes  up  near  as 
much  earth  as  a  brick  and  a  half  made  the  contrary 
way  ;  in  which  the  bricks  are  fpongy,  light,  and  full 
of  cracks,  partly  through  want  of  due  working,  and 
partly  by  mixing  of  afhes  and  light  fandy  earth  to  make 
it  work  eafy  and  with  greater  difpatch  ;  as  alfo,  to  fave 
culm  or  coals  in  the  burning.  We  may  add,  that  for 
bricks  made  of  good  earth,  and  well  tempered,  as  they 
become  folid  and  ponderous,  fo  they  take  up  a  longer 
time  in  drying  and^  burning  than  the  common  ones  ; 
and  that  the  well  drying  of  bricks  before  they  are  burned 
prevents  their  cracking  and  crumbling  in  the  burning. 

Bricks  are  burnt  either  in  a  kiln  or  clamp.  Thofe 
that  are  burnt  in  a  kiln,  are  firft  fet  or  placed  in  it ;  and 
then  the  kiln  being  covered  with  pieces  of  bricks,  they 
put  in  fome  wood  to  dry  them  with  a  gentle  fire  ;  and 
this  they  continue  till  the  bricks  are  pretty  dry,  which 
is  known  by  the  fmoke’s  turning  from  a  darkifti  colour 
to  tranfparent  fmoke  :  they  then  leave  off  putting  in 
wood,  and  proceed  to  make  ready  fur  burning  ;  which 
is  performed  by  putting  in  bruflh  furze,  fpray,  heath, 

3  F  2  brake 
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Brick,  brake  or  fern  faggots :  but  before  they  put  in  any  fag- 

v - - - -  gots,  they  dam  up  the  mouth  or  mouths  of  the  kiln 

with  pieces  of  bricks  (which  they  call  fhinlog)  piled  up 
one  upon  another,  and  clofe  it  up  with  wet  brick-earth 
inftead  of  mortar,  The  fhinlog  they  make  fo  high,  that 
there  is  but  juft  room  above  it  to  thruft  in  a  faggot  : 
then  they  proceed  to  put  in  more  faggots,  till  the  kiln 
and  its  arches  look  white,  and  the  fire  appears  at  the 
top  of  the  kiln  ;  upon  which  they  flacken  the  fire  for 
an  hour,  and  let  all  cool  by  degrees.  This  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  do,  alternately  heating  and  flacking,  till  the 
ware  be  thoroughly  burnt,  which  is  ufually  effe&ed  in 
48  hours. 

About  London  they  chiefly  burn  in  clamps,  built  of 
the  bricks  themfelves,  after  the  manner  of  arches  in 
kilns,  with  a  vacancy  between  each  brick,  for  the  fire 
to  play  through  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  inftead 
of  arching,  they  fpan  it  over  by  making  the  bricks  pro- 
je£l  one  over  another  on  both  fides  of  the  place,  for  the 
wood  and  coals  to  lie  in  till  they  meet,  and  are  bound¬ 
ed  by  the  bricks  at  the  top,  which  clofe  all  up.  The 
place  for  the  fuel  is  carried  up  ftraight  on  both  fides, 
till  about  three  feet  high  ;  then  they  almoft  fill  it  with 
wood,  and  over  that  lay  a  covering  of  fea-coal,  and  then 
overfpan  the  arch  ;  but  they  drew  fea-coal  alfo  over 
the  clamp,  betwixt  all  the  rows  of  bricks  ;  laftly,  they 
kindle  the  wood,  which  gives  fire  to  the  coal;  and  when 
all  is  confumed,  then  they  conclude  the  bricks  are  fuf- 
ficiently  burnt. 

*Vol.  i.  In  Dr  Percival’s  effays  *,  we  have  the  following  ex- 

£.  302.  periment  of  the  effedts  of  bricks  on  water.  c<  Two  or 
three  pieces  of  common  brick  were  fteeped  four  days  in 
a  bafon  full  of  diftilled  water.  The  water  was  then 
decanted  off,  and  examined  by  various  chemical  tefts. 
It  was  immifcible  with  foap,  ftruck  a  lively  green  with 
fyrup  of  violets,  was  rendered  (lightly  laflefccnt  by 
the  volatile  alkali,  and  quite  milky  by  the  fixed  alkali 
and  by  a  folution  of  faccharum  faturni.  The  infufion 
of  tormentil  root  produced  no  change  in  it.”  This  ex¬ 
periment,  he  obferves,  affords  a  ftriking  proof  of  the 
impropriety  of  lining  wells  with  brick,  a  practice  very 
common  in  many  places,  and  which  cannot  fail  of  ren¬ 
dering  the  water  hard  and  unwholefome.  Clay  gene¬ 
rally  contains  a  variety  of  heterogeneous  matters.  The 
coloured  loams  often  participate  of  bitumen,  and  the 
ochre  of  iron.  Sand  and  calcareous  earth  are  ftill  more 
common  ingredients  in  their  compofition  ;  and  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Mr  Geoffroy  and  Mr  Pott  prove,  that  the 
earth  of  aluib  alfo  may  in  large  quantity  be  extracted 
from  clay.  Now  as  clay  is  expofed  to  the  open  air  for 
a  long  fpace  of  time,  is  then  moulded  into  bricks,  and 
burnt,  this  procefs  refembles  in  many  refpe&s  that  by 
which  the  alum  (lone  is  prepared.  And  it  is  probable 
that  the  white  efflorefcence  which  is  frequently  obfer- 
vable  on  the  furface  of  new  bricks,  is  of  an  aluminous 
nature.  The  long  expofure  of  clay  to  the  air  before 
it  is  moulded  into  bricks,  the  fulphureous  exhalations 
of  the  pit-coal  ufed  for  burning  it,  together  with  the 
fuffocating  and  bituminous  vapour  which  arifes  from 
the  ignited  clay  itfelf,  fufficiently  account  for  the  com¬ 
bination  of  a  vitriolic  acid  with  the  earth  of  alum. 

Oil  of  BRICKS ,  olive  oil  imbibed  by  the  fubftance  of 
bricks,  and  afterwards  diftilled  from  it.  This  . oil  was 
once  in  great  repute  for  curing  many  difeafes,  but  is 
now  juftly  laid  afide. 


B RICK-Layer ,  an  artificer,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  build 
with  bricks,  or  make  brick-work. 

Brick-layers  work,  or  bufinefs,  in  London,  includes 
tyling,  walling,  chimney-work,  and  paving  with  bricks 
and  tyles.  In  the  country  it  alfo  includes  the,mafon’s 
and  plafterer’s  bufinefs. 

The  materials  ufed  by  brick-layers  are  bricks,  tyles, 
mortar,  laths,  nails,  and  tyle  pins.  Their  tools  are  a 
brick  trowel,  wherewith  to  take  up  mortar;  a  brick-axe, 
to  cut  bricks  to  the  determined  (hape  5  a  faw,  for  faw- 
ing  bricks  ;  a  rub-ftone,  on  which  to  rub  them  ;  alfo  a 
fquare,  wherewith  to  lay  the  bed  or  bottom,  and  face 
or  furface  of  the  brick,  to  fee  whether  they  arc  at  right 
angles ;  a  bevel,  by  which  to  cut  the  under  fides  of 
bricks  to  the  angles  required  ;  a  fmall  trannel  of  iron, 
wherewith  to  mark  the  bricks;  a  float-ftone,  with  which 
to  rub  a  moulding  of  brick  to  the  pattern  deferibed ; 
a  banker,  to  cut  the  bricks  on ;  line  pins  to  lay  their 
rows  or  courfes  by  ;  plumb-rule,  whereby  to  carry  their 
work  upright ;  level,  to  conduft  it  horizontal  ;  fquare, 
to  fet  off  right  angles ;  ten-foot  rod,  wherewith  to  take 
dimenfions  ;  jointer,  wherewith  to  run  the  long  joints; 
rammer,  wherewith  to  beat  the  foundation  ;  crow  and 
pick  axe,  wherewith  to  dig  through  walls. 

The  London  brick-layers  make  a  regular  company, 
which  was  incorporated  in  1568;  and  confifts  of  a  ma- 
fter,  two  wardens,  20  afliftants,  and  78  on  the  livery. 

B  RICK-Laying ,  the  art  of  framing  edifices  of  bricks. 

Moxon  hath  an  exprefs  treatife  on  the  art  of  brick¬ 
laying  ;  in  which  he  deferibes  the  materials,  tools,  and 
method  of  working,  ufed  by  brick-layers. 

Great  care  is  to  be  taken,  that  bricks  be  laid  joint 
on  joint  in  the  middle  of  the  walls  as  feidom  as  may 
be;  and  that  there  be  good  bond  made  there,  as  well 
as  on  the  outfides.  Some  brick-layers,  in  working  a 
brick  and  half  wall,  lay  the  header  on  one  fide  of  the 
wall  perpendicular  to  the  header  on  the  other  fide,  and 
fo  all  along  the  whole  courfe  ;  whereas,  if  the  header 
on  one  fide  of  the  wall  were  toothed  as  much  as  the 
ftretcher  on  the  other  fide,  it  would  be  a  ftronger  tooth¬ 
ing,  and  the  joints  of  the  headers  of  one  fide  would  be 
in  the  middle  of  the  headers  of  the  courfe  they  lie  upon 
of  the  other  fide.  If  bricks  be  laid  in  winter,  let  them 
be  kept  as  dry  as  poflible  ;  if  in  fummer,  it  will  quit 
coft  to  employ  boys  to  wet  them,  for  that  they  will  then 
unite  with  the  mortar  better  than  if  dry,  and  will  make 
the  work  ftronger.  In  large  buildings,  or  where  it  is 
thought  too  much  trouble  to  dip  all  the  bricks  feparate- 
lv,  water  may  be  thrown  on  each  courfe  after  they  are 
laid,  as  was  done  at  the  building  the  phyficians  college, 
by  order  of  Dr  Hooke.  If  bricks  are  laid  in  fummer, 
they  are  to  be  covered  ;  for  if  the  mortar  dries  too-  ha- 
ftily,  it  will  not  bind  fo  firmly  to  the  bricks  as  when 
left  to  dry  more  gradually.  Jf  the  bricks  be  laid  in 
winter,  they  (hould  alfo  be  covered  well,  to  proteft 
them  from  rain,  fnow  and  froft  ;  which  laft  is  a  mortal 
enemy  to  mortar,  efpecially  to  all  fuch  as  have  been 
wetted  juft  before  the  froft  afiaults  it. 

B RICK- Maker,  is  he  who  undertakes  the  making  of 
Bricks.  This  is  moftly  performed  at  fome  fmall  di- 
ftance  from  cities  and  towns;  and  though  fome,  through 
ignorance,  look  upon  it  as  a  very  mean  employ,  becaufe 
laborious,  yet  the  mafters  about  London,  and  other 
capital  cities,  are  generally  men  of  fubftance. 

BRICKING,  among  builders,  the  counterfeiting  of 
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Brick  a  bfick-wall  on  plafter  :  which  is  done  by  fmearing 

||  it  over  with  red  ochre,  and  making  the  joints  with  an 

Bride-  edged  tool  ;  thefe  laft  are  afterwards  filled  with  a  fine 
froom’  ,  plafter. 

BRIDE,  a  woman  newly  married.  Among  the 
Greeks,  it  was  cuftomary  for  the  bride  to  be  conduced 
from  her  father’s  houfe  to  her  hufband’s  in  a  chariot, 
the  evening  being  chofen  for  that  purpofe,  to  conceal 
her  blufhes  ;  fhe  was  placed  in  the  middle,  her  hufband 
fitting  on  one  fide,  and  one  of  her  mod  intimate  friends 
on  the  other  ;  torches  were  carried  before  her,  and  fhe 
was  entertained  on  the  paflage  with  a  fong  fuitable  to 
the  occafion.  When  they  arrived  at  their  journey’s  end, 
the  axle-tree  of  the  coach  they  rode  in  was  burnt,  to 
fignify  that  the  bride  was  never  to  return  to  her  father’s 
houfe. — Among  the  Romans,  the  bride  was  to  feem  to 
be  ravifhed  by  force  from  her  mother,  in  memory  of  the 
rape  of  the  Sabines  under  Romulus  :  fhe  was  to  be  car¬ 
ried  home  in  the  night-time  to  the  bridegroom’s  houfe, 
accompanied  by  three  boys,  one  whereof  carried  a  torch, 
and  the  other  two  led  the  bride  ;  a  fpindle  and  diftaff 
being  carried  with  her  ;  file  brought  three  pieces  of 
money  called  affes,  in  her  hand  to  the  bridegroom, 
whofe  doors  on  this  occafion  were  adorned  with  flowers 
and  branches  of  trees  :  being  here  interrogated  who  fhe 
was,  fhe  was  to  anfwer  Caia,  in  memory  of  Caia  Cecilia 
wife  of  Tarquin  the  Elder,  who  was  an  excellent  / anifica 
or  fpinflrefs  ;  for  the  like  reafon,  before  her  entrance, 
fhe  lined  the  door-pofts  with  wool,  and  fmeared  them 
with  greafe.  Fire  and  water  being  fet  on  the  threfhold, 
flie  touched  both  ;  but  flarting  back  from  the  door  refu- 
fed  to  enter,  till  at  length  fhe  paffed  the  threfhold,  be¬ 
ing  careful  to  ftep  over  without  touching  it  :  here  the 
keys  were  given  her,  a  nuptial  fupper  was  prepared  for 
her,  and  minftrels  to  divert  her  ;  fhe  was  feated  on  the 
figure  of  a  priapus,  and  here  the  attendant  boys  re- 
figned  her  to  the pronubce ,  who  brought  her  into  the 
nuptial  chamber  and  put  her  to  bed.  This  office  was 
to  be  performed  by  matrons  who  had  only  been  once 
married,  to  denote  that  the  marriage  was  to  be  for  per¬ 
petuity. 

BRIDEGROOM,  a  man  newly  married,  the  fpoufe 
of  the  bride. 

The  Spartan  bridegrooms  committed  a  kind  of  rape 
upon  their  brides.  For  matters  being  agreed  on  between 
them  two,  the  woman  that  contrived  and  managed  the 
match,  having  fhaved  the  bride’s  hair  clofe  to  her  fkin, 
drefled'  her  up  in  man’s  clothes,  and  left  her  upon  a 
mattrefs  :  this  done,  in  eame  the  bridegroom,  in  his 
ufual  drefs,  having  fupped  as  ordinary,  and  flealing  as 
privately  as  he  could  to  the  room  where  the  bride  lay, 
and  untying  her  virgin  girdle,  took  her  to  his  embra¬ 
ces  ;  and  having  (laid  a  fhort  time  with  her,  returned 
to  his  companion*,  with  whom  he  continued  to  fpend 
his  life,  remaining  with  them  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day,  unlefs  he  flole  a  fhort  viflt  to  his  bride,  which 
could  not  be  done  without  a  great  deal  of  circumfpec- 
tion,  and  fear  of  being  difeovered.  Among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  the  bridegroom  was  decked  to  receive  his 
bride  ;  his  hair  was  combed  and  cut  in  a  particular 
form;  he  had  a  coronet  or  chaplet  on  his  head,  and 
was  dreffed  in  a  white- garment. 

By  the  ancient  canons,  the  bridegroom  was  to  for¬ 
bear  the  enjoyment  of  his  bride  the  firft  night,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  nuptial  benedi&ion  given  by  the  prieft 


on  that  day  In  Scotland,  and  perhaps  alfo  fome  Bride, 
parts  of  England,  a  cuftom  called  marcket ,  obtained  ;  groom 
by  which  the  lord  of  the  manor  was  entitled  to  the  firft  .11 
night’s  habitation  with  his  tenant’s  bride f.  .  n  §e<  , 

BRIDEWELL,  a  work-houfe,  or  place  of  correc m  *  John/. 
tion  for  vagrants,  ftrumpets,  and  other  diforderly  per  -  EecL  Law, 
Tons.  Thefe  are  made  to  work,  being  maintained  withan-  I74°* 
clothing  and  diet;  and  when  it  feems  good  to  their? 
governors,  they  are  fent  by  pafles  into  their  native 
countries  ;  however,  while  they  remain  here,  they  are 
not  only  made  to  work,  but,  according  to  their  crimes, 
receive  once  a  fortnight  fuch  a  number  of  ftripes  as  the 
governor  commands. 

Bridewell,  near  Fleet-ftreet,  is  a  foundation  of  a 
mixt  and  fingular  nature,  partaking  of  the  hofpital,  the 
prifon,  and  work-houfe;  it  was  founded  in  1 553,  by 
Edward  VI.  who  gave  the  place  where  King  John  had 
formerly  kept  his  court,  and  which  had  been  repaired  by- 
Henry  VIII.  to  the  city  of  London,  with  700  merks 
of  land,  bedding,  and  other  furniture.  Several  youths 
are  fent  to  the  hofpital  as  apprentices  to  manufacturers, 
who  refide  there  ;  they  are  clothed  in  blue  doublets 
and  breeches,  with  white  hats.  Having  faithfully 
ferved  their  time  of  feven  years,  they  have  their  free¬ 
dom,  and  a  donation  of  xol.  each,  for  carrying  on  their 
refpe&ive  trades. 

BRIDGE.  A  bridge  is  a  mode  of  conveyance  from 
one  part  of  fpace  to  another,  the  intermediate  part  be¬ 
ing  either  impaffable,  or  difficult,  or  otherwife  of  an 
inconvenient  accefs.  The  ftrength  muft  be  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  weight  which  is  to  be  fupported ;  the 
extent  or  width  of  the  paflage  being  likewife  taken  ^ 
into  confideration.  This  paflage  may  be  of  a  confider- 
able  diflance,  and  the  weight  to  be  fupported  incon- 
fiderable  ;  for  example  a  fpider  is  the  greateft  weight 
to  be  fupported  ;  and  ftie  can  fpin  as  much  matter 
from  her  bowels  as  will  anfwer  her  purpofe,  and  can 
find  fupports  upon  which  (he  can  make  the  extremities 
of  her  bridge  to  reft.  But  not  to  take  up  time  to  men¬ 
tion  the  ingenuity  (or  under  whatever  name  it  may  be 
defigned)  of  infers,  birds,  or  quadrupeds,  who  difeover 
admirable  inftances  of  art  fuitable  to  their  nature,  and 
ufes  fitted  for  their  liiuation,  our  ehief  intention  is  to  ' 
inveftigate  the  different  exertions  of  the  rational  part 
of  the  creation,  and  their  manner  of  accommodating 
themfelves  to  anfwer  their  neeeffary  exigencies,  parti¬ 
cularly  at  prefent  confining  ourfelves  to  the  formation 
of  bridges  of  different  kinds.  The  mod  fimple  part 
of  thefe,  we  cannot  doubt,  were  in  ufe  from  the 
beginning  of  time.  When  any  paffage  exceeded  the 
ftep  or  ftretch  of  a  man’s  legs,  we  cannot  imagine,  but 
his  natural  invention  would  lead  him  to  apply  a 
ftone,  if  of  fufficient  length  to  anfwer  his  purpofe  ;  but 
if  not,  a  piece  of  wood,  or  trunk  of  a  tree,  would  be 
employed  in  the  fame  way  to  render  the  paffage  more 
eafy  for  himfelf. 

Hiftory  does  not  inform  us  that  this  ufeful  art  was 
carried  to  any  great  extent,  in  the  ages  of  the  antedi¬ 
luvians  ;  but  we  can  fcareely  imagine  but  they  were 
acquainted  with  it,  fo  far  as  we  have  mentioned,  and 
even  to  a  greater  degree.  Can  we  fuppofe  that  fuch 
geniufes  as  difeovered  the  method  of  founding  and 
working  in  iron  and  brafs,  and  the  formation  and  ufe 
of  mufical  inftruments,  would  be  wanting  in  difeo- 
vering  methods  fo  intimately  conne&ed  with  their 
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Gu’dge.  own  advantage?  We  have  no  accounts  handed  down 
*  to  us,  that  they  occupied  houfes  compofed  of  differ¬ 

ent  apartments,  and  of  different  dories  or  flats  ;  yet 
we  find  the  infinitely  wife  and  merciful  Governor  of 
the  univerfe,  when  admonifhing  Noah  refpe&ing  the 
building  of  an  ark  for  his  fafety,  fpeak  to’  him  of 
different  rooms  and  ftories,  of  which  it  was  to  con- 
fift,  in  terms  with  which  Noah  was  well  acquainted. 
As  the  Almighty  always  accommodates  himfelf  to 
the  capacities  of  his  creatures,  if  Noah  had  not  been 
acquainted  with  thefe  terms,  can  we  doubt  that  the 
Almighty  would  not  have  furnifhed  his  favourite  fer- 
vant  with  a  perfpedive  view  of  thefe  rooms  and  fto¬ 
ries  as  he  did  to  Mofes,  when  giving  him  inftruc- 
tions  to  raife  and  conftrudl  a  fabric  of  which  he  for¬ 
merly  never  had  obtained  a  view  ?  But  this  amounts 
to  no  more  than  that  it  might  be,  and  therefore  we  will 
not  dwell  upon  it. 

Of  what  took  place  after  the  flood,  we  have  no  re¬ 
mains  of  antiquity,  for  many  years,  of  this  art  being 
cultivated  to  any  extent  5  although  it  is  furprifing,  that, 
upon  viewing  the  beautiful  and  fuperb  dome  of  the 
heavens,  and  the  variegated  arch  that  at  times  made 
its  appearance,  that  an  imitation  of  neither  of  thefe  was 
•not  earlier  attempted.  Among  the  eaftern  nations, 
and  after  them  the  Egyptians,  who  have  left  us  fo  many 
monuments  of  grandeur  and  art,  very  little  of  the  arch 
is  to  be  found  in  any  degree  df  elegance.  In  fome  of 
the  late  refearches  into  their  antiquities,  a  zodiac  paint¬ 
ed  in  lively  colours,  and  fome  vaultings  cut  in  a  rock, 
have  been  difcovered  ;  but  whai  is  formed  of  different 
ftones  is  but  of  a  rude  compofure  }  yet  being  of  the 
more  early  period,  we  cannot  but  conclude,  that  they 
gave  the  idea  to  the  Greeks,  who  improved  it  in  a  more 
elegant  ftyle. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Chinefe,  even  at  an  earlier 
period,  arrived  at  a  degree  of  perfection  and  ele¬ 
gance  in  this  art,  which  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the 
Romans  ever  reached.  We,  who  boaft,  and  not 
without  fome  reafon,  of  the  elegance  and  extent  to 
which  we  have  carried  it,  have  not  outdone  them. 
We  find  that  they  have  conftruCted  a  bridge  of  one 
arch,  the  fpan  400  cubits,  in  the  ordinary  computa¬ 
tion  600  feet,  from  one  mountain  to  another  y  the 
height  of  this  arch  is  likewife  given  of  500  cubits 
or  750  feet.  It  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  if  Noah 
was  not  the  founder  of  that  monarchy,  it  was  fome  of 
his  grand-children,  at  a  very  early  period  5  their  form 
of  government  refembles  the  patriarchal,  which  is  in 
favour  of  Noah’s  being  their  founder,  and  that  they 
cultivate  thefe  arts,  of  which  he  inftru&ed  them  in  the 
rudiments  :  but  this  is  not  a  place  for  difcuflion  of  this 
fubjeCl. 

But  to  return  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  of  whofe 
hiftory  we  know  more  than  we  do  of  the  other:  Al¬ 
though  we  have  admitted  the  Egyptians  to  have  ftruck 
out  the  plan,  yet,  in  point  of  elegance,  in  combining 
the  parts  of  the  arch,  we  will  not  deny  the  Greeks  to 
have  the  firft  {hare.  On  account  of  an  effigy,  having 
Janus  upon  the  one  fide,  and  a  bridge  on  the  oppofite, 
fome  have  afcribed  the  honour  of  the  art  to  him  ;  he 
might  indeed,  on  account  of  his  improvements  of  the 
art,  (hewn  himfelf  deferving  of  having,  along  with  his 
effigy,  the  diftinguifhed  art  he  had  excelled  in,  engra¬ 
ved  011  the  metal,  as  a  memorial  of  his  merit.  Whether 
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the  bridge  improved  by  Janus  were  over  land  or 
water  we  are  not  informed  *,  but  certain  it  is,  that  ne- 
ceffity,  which  is  the  mother  of  invention,  could  not 
fail  to  form  fchemes  for  conveyance  over  water.  We 
find  boats,  or  fome  fpecies  of  (hips,  ufed  at  a  pretty  early 
period  ;  and  we  are  furprifed  not  to  find  them  more 
early  than  we  have  account  of.  A  boat  or  ffiip  is  an 
inverted  arch  turned  down  into  the  water.  Of  a  bridge 
of  this  kind,  we  find  Darius  avail  himfelf  in  paffing 
the  Hellefpont,  or  the  Bofphorus,  for  we  find  different 
hiftorians  of  different  opinions  which  of  them  he  paf- 
fed,  and  the  word  Propontis  anfwers  to  either ;  al¬ 
though  we  rather  agree  with  thofe  that  make  the 
paffage  at  the  Dardanelles,  or  in  that  ftrait.  This 
mode  of  paffage  is  ft  ill  in  ufe,  and  found  very  conveni¬ 
ent  ;  but  we  can  fcarcely  fupofe  that  Darius,  and  his 
officers,  and  court,  never  heard  of  a  bridge  before  that 
idea  ftruck  them,  in  the  execution  of  which  they  fo 
happily  fucceeded.  It  is  highly  probable  that  they 
were  acquainted  with,  and  had  formed  bridges  in  their 
own  country,  and  that  want  of  materials  to  make  a  fo- 
lid  wall,  induced  them  and  others  to  conftruft  arches, 
for  the  purpofe  of  aquedu&s,  of  which  there  is  fo  much 
occafion  in  Perfia,  on  account  of  the  fcarcity  of  wa¬ 
ter  5  and  as  they  knew  not  the  mode  of  conveying  their 
water  in  pipes. 

Among  the  Romans  we  find  arches  of  different 
kinds,  and  particularly  triumphal  arches,  although 
thefe  were  not  always  formed  of  lading  materials  ;  but 
their  aquedu&s  were,  of  which  the  remains  of  feveral 
are  found  in  France,  Spain,  and  others  of  their  ancient 
territories.  Csefar  formed  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine, 
Trajan  over  the  Danube  ;  with  many  others,  the  par¬ 
ticular  mention  of  which  would  not  much  amufe  bur 
readers  :  at  the  fame  time  we  hope  it  will  not  be 
difagreeable  to  give  a  (liort  account  of  Trajan’s 
bridge,  in  the  words  of  Dion  Caffius.  “  Trajan  built 
a  bridge  over  the  Danube,  which  in  truth  one  can¬ 
not  fufficiently  admire  *,  for  though  all  the  works 
of  Trajan  are  very  magnificent,  yet  this  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  all  the  others.  The  piers  were  20  in  num¬ 
ber,  of  fquare  ft  one j  each  of  them  150  feet  high 
above  the  foundation,  60  feet  in  breadth,  and  di- 
ftant  from  orte  another  170  feet.  Though  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  this  work  muft  have  been  exceeding  great, 
yet  it  becomes  more  extraordinary  by  the  river’s  being 
very  rapid,  and  its  bottom  of  a  foft  nature  ;  where  the 
bridge  was  built  was  the  narroweft  part  of  the  river 
thereabout,  for  in  other  parts  of  the  river  it  was  double 
or  treble  this  breadth  *,  and  although  on  this  account 
it  became  fo  much  the  deeper,  and  more  rapid,  yet  no 
other  place  was  fo  fuitable  for  this  undertaking.  The 
arches  were  afterwards  broken  down  by  Adrian  ;  but 
the  piers  are  ftill  remaining,  which  feems  as  it  were  to 
teftify,  that  there  is  nothing  which  human  ingenuity  is 
not  able  to  effeft.”  From  this  account,  the  whole 
length  of  this  bridge  is  4770  feet,  that  is  500  feet  lefs 
than  an  Englifh  mile.  The  architect  of  this  great 
work  is  faid  to  be  Apollodorus  of  Damafcus,  who,  it  is 
likewife  faid,  left  a  defcription  of  the  work  ;  but  how 
much  it  is  to  be  regreted  that  it  is  nowhere  found  on 
record  ! 

Among  the  moderns,  the  French  and  German 
engineers,  and  perhaps  the  Italians,  ought  not  to  be 
neglected.  Of  thofe  who  have  writen  on  the  fubjeft, 
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grjjge.  we  may  name  Belidor,  of  whom  it  is  faid,  that  he  had 
•— v— '  the  beft  information,  from  his  acquaintance  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  chief  works  of  France  and  Germany, 
as  well  as  from  his  experience  as  an  engineer.  His  di¬ 
rections  as  to  an  arch  or  bridge  are  fhortly  thus  ;  that 
the  piers  ought  to  be  one-fifth  part  of  the  opening, 
and  not  lefs  than  one-fixth  ;  that  the  arch  (tones  ought 
to  be  one  thirty-fourth  part  of  the  opening  :  In  gene* 
ral,  that  the  pier  ought  to  be  of  that  drength,  that  it 
will  fupport  its  arch  as  an  abutment,  which  by  prac¬ 
tice  he  finds  one-fifth  part  of  the  opening  to  be  fuffi- 
cient  ;  but  gives  as  a  rule,  one-fixth  part,  and  two  feet 
more  :  that  is,  an  arch  of  36  feet,  one-fixth  is  6- f-2=8, 
the  thicknefs  of  the  pier.  And  where  the  arch  is  72 
or  more,  he  deduces  three  inches  for  every  fix  feet 
above  48  ;  therefore  the  pier  of  72  would  be  14,  that 
is  two  feet  more  than  the  one  fixth-part  ;  but  with  the 
above  allowance  the  pier  is  only  134  when  the  width 
is  96  or  above,  he  allows  the  one  fixth  part  of  the  open¬ 
ing  as  quite  fufficient  :  this  he  feeras  only  to  deduce 
from  obfervation,  without  adducing  a  reafon  ;  now 
why  a  wide  arch  fliould  be  fupported  by  more  (len¬ 
der  piers,  in  proportion,  does  not  appear  quite  con¬ 
fident  with  his  principles  ;  that  the  pier  muft  be  of 
fucli  drength  as  to  ferve  for  an  abutment  to  the  arch 
thrown  upon  it,  independent  of  the  other  arches,  which 
when  thrown,  are  allowed  to  be  a  counterpoife  to  the 
prefiiire.  Although  we  do  not  fee  why  it  is  applicable 
to  his  principles,  we  will  afterwards  have  oceafion  to 
(how,  that  it  tends  to  corroborate  the  principles  we 
mean  to  advance. 

We  find  another  experienced  engineer,  Mr  Gautier, 
who  only  differs  from  Belidor,  in  fo  far  as  we  obferve, 
as  to  the  length  of  the  arch-dones.  Gautier  dire&s, 
that  if  the  arch  is  24  feet,  the  arch-done  ought  to  be 
2  feet  5  if  45,  3  feet  ;  if  60,  4  feet  ;  if  75,  5  feet  ;  if 
96,  6  feet  ;  if  the  done  is  of  a  durable  nature  :  if  foft, 
of  greater  dimenfions.  Belidor  gives  the  general  rule, 
one  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  opening  :  this  mud  cer¬ 
tainly  be  confidered  under  fome  limitation  ;  for,  if  the 
arch  is  only  12  feet,  the  arcffdone  would  be  only  fix 
inches,  which,  we  think,  will  be  thought  too  (light  ; 
and  arches  over  doors  and  windows  would  not  be  three 
inches  ;  but  although  he  mentions  n<?  limitation,  we  * 
fuppofe,  if  a  24  feet  arch  is  allowed  2  feet  of  an  aich- 
done,  the  rule  may  with  fafety  be  followed  *,  and  that 
a  fix  foot  done,  of  a  durable  nature,  may  be  an  arch- 
done,  although  the  fpan  was  150  or  200  feet. 

Under  whatever  names  later  engineers  have  a&ed, 
we  find  Belidor  has  in  general  been  followed  ;  both  by 
Mr  Mylne  and  others.  Peter  of  Colechurch,  a  pried, 
architect  of  London  bridge,  has  given  his  pier  a 
much  greater  drength,  being  more  than  half  the  open¬ 
ing  ;  the  piers  being  from  23  to  34  feet,  18  in  num¬ 
ber  5  the  width  of  the  river  only  900  feet,  over  which 
this  bridge  extends. 

An  ample  reparation  is  made  for  thefe  inconveni¬ 
ences  in  Wedminder  bridge  ;  the  piers  more  (lender* 
a  more  eafy  paffage  for  the  water,  the  piers  being  on¬ 
ly  17  feet.  The  breadth  of  the  river  1223  feet.  The 
arches  are  all  femicircular,  and  fpring  from  about  two 
feet  above  low-water  mark;  they  confid  of  13  large 
arches  and  two  fmaller  ;  the  middle  arch  is  76  feet 
fpan,  and  the  other  arches  decreafe  on  each  fide  by 
four  feet.  The  paffage  for  carriages  is  not  of  an  eafy 


afeent,  having  30  feet  of  rife  in  611.5  feet ;  it  is  fup-  Bruise, 
plied  with  plain(tone3  for  foot  paffengers  on  each  fide  ;  — v— — * 
the  ledges  adorned  with  'baludrades,  and  femi-o£tago- 
nal  towers,  which  form  the  recedes  of  the  foot-way  ;  the 
whole  width  is  44  feet.  The  whole  is  allowed  to  be 
elegant  and  well  executed. 

We  now  take  a  view  of  Blackfriars  bridge  (fig. 

12.  Plate  CXXX.),  which  prefents  us  with  fomething 
novel,  is  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  no  precaution  is 
neglected  that  could  contribute  to  its  drength,  or  give 
addition  to  its  elegance.  Its  arches  are  of  the  elliptic 
form,  at  lead  nearly  fo.  Upon  examination  of  the- 
figure  of  which  we  are  poffdfed,  the  middle  arch  is  a 
fpan  of  100  feet,  the  Hat  part  of  the  arch  is  deferibed 
with  a  radius  of  about  57  feet ;  and  the  leffer  circles 
on  each  fide  35^  or  36  nearly  ;  this  fmall  arch  is 
continued  below  its  diameter,  till  its  chord  become 
1 6  feet  nearly,  and  its  verfed  fine  5  feet,  which  gives 
it  the  degree  of  novelty  alluded  to ;  and  which  is 
far  from  being  difagreeable  to  the  eye.  The  (boul¬ 
ders  are  compactly  filled  with  ruble-work;  the  bed  of 
each  row  tending  to  the  centre  of  the  arch.  To  the 
height  the  arch  can  be  raifed  without  a  fupporting 
frame,  an  inverted  femicircle  is  drawn,  the  convexity  of 
the  arch  reding  upon  this  ruble-work,  which  is  formed 
of  Kentifh  rag,  but  other  hard  done  will  equally  anfwer 
the  purpofe,  as  this  cannot  be  everywhere  procured. 

This  inverted  arch  anfwers  two  material  ufes  ;  it  pre¬ 
vents  this  ruble  being  raifed  by  any  lateral  preffure  ; 
and  which  we  think  the  mod  material  is,  that  it  makes 
thefe  parts  of  the  arch,  which  form  the  greated  lateral 
preffure,  to  abut  upon  one  another  ;  of  confequenc© 
there  is  little  or  no  lateral  preffure  upon  the  pier. 

But  wc  (hall  refer  our  obfervations  upon  this  as  well  as 
the  preceding  arches,  till  we  have  given  fome  account 
of  other  bridges  ;  as  we  wifh  to  make  the  article  con¬ 
duce  to  the  information  of  our  readers,  and  at  the  fame 
time  methodical. 

The  bridge  of  the  greated  extent  in  England,  is 
that  built  over  the  Trent  at  Burton;  its  length  is 
1545  feet,  fupported  by  34  arches. 

The  mod  dupendous  bridge  in  Europe,  is  that  built 
over  the  Tave  in  Glamorganfhire,  confiding  only  of 
one  arch,  the  fegment  of  a  circle  whofe  diameter  is 
175  feet;  the  chord  of  the  fegment  or  fpan  of  the 
arch  is  140  feet;  the  height  35,  and  abutments  32 
feet ;  the  architect  of  this  dupendous  arch  was  Wil¬ 
liam  Edward,  a  country  mafon  ;  it  was  executed  in  the 
year  1756. 

We  have  likewife  an  account  t>f  the  famous  bridge 
the  Rialto  at  Venice,  the  defign  of  Miehael  Angelo* 

On  account  of  its  Hatnefs  and  extent,  being  984  feet 
fpan,  it  is  reckoned  a  mader-piece  of  art.  It  was  built 
in  the  year  1591.  Its  height  is  only  23  feet  above  the 
wrfer,  but  we  find  it  now  outdone  by  a  country  mafon 
in  Britain. 

The  next  fpecies  of  bridge  to  be  noticed  is  a  rufhen 
bridge  ;  this  fpecies  of  bridge  is  formed  of  bundles  of 
ruflies,  which  being  covered  with  boards  and  planks* 
form  a  paffage  over  mardiy  ground.  Bridges  form¬ 
ed  of  calks,  bottles,  or  fometimes  bullocks  blad¬ 
ders  blown  up,  and  attached  to  one  another,  have 
been  ufed  upon  occafions  by  armies.  They  have  been 
named  afeogafri.  The  materials  are  carried  along 
with  the  army  in  their  march,  which  when  joined,. 
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Bridge,  form  a  ready  paffage  over  rivers,  or  other  ob- 

~ V“—~'  itruttions  by  water  ;  which  they  term  a  portable 
bridge  :  materials  of  the  above  kind  being  light,  and 
many  of  them,  as  barrels,  being  ufeful  for  other  pur- 
pofes.  Bridges  may  be  ufed  of  them  to  a  very  great 
extent. 

Draw-bridges  differ  only  In  form  and  materials,  be¬ 
ing  made  of  wood,  and  turning  at  one  end  upon  hin¬ 
ges,  or,  when  opening  in  the  middle,  at  both  ends,  for 
the  purpofe  of  allowing  fliips  to  pafs  up  and  down  a 
river  ;  in  this  eafe  the  paffage  over  the  middle  arch  is 
formed  by  a  draw-bridge;  the  manner  of  railing  them 
being  fo  univerfally  known,  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to 
deferibe. 

A  Flying-bridge,  is  a  bridge  formed  of  one  or  more 
boats  joined  together,  and  covered  with  planks  in  the 
manner  of  flooring,  furrounded  with  a  rail  or  baluf- 
trade  ;  according  to  its  breadth  it  has  one  or  more 
tnafts  to  fupport  a  rope  at  a  proper  height  ;  one  end 
turns  round  a  windlafs,  the  other  end  of  the  rope  is 
fartened  to  an  anchor  in  the  middle  of  the  water  ;  the 
rope  is  kept  from  finking  in  the  water,  by  refting  on 
fmall  boats  at  proper  dirtances,  that  float  and  fupport 
the  rope.  The  bridge  is  then  wrought  by  one  or  more 
rudders,  from  fide  to  fide  of  the  river  5  the  rope  is 
lengthened  or  fiiortened  by  the  windlafs,  according  to 
the  breadth  of  the  river.  Some  of  thefe  bridges  are 
formed  with  an  upper  and  lower  deck,  for  conveying 
cavalry  and  infantry  at  the  fame  time,  or  a  greater 
number  of  infantry  ;  it  being  well  underfiood  by  mi¬ 
litary  gentlemen,  that  the  greater  number  that  can  be 
conveyed  over  at  once,  they  can  the  fooner  form  in¬ 
to  defenfible  corps,  arid  fupport  one  another  till  their 
ilrength  is  fo  augmented  that  they  can  a£l  on  the  of- 
fenfive. 

In  Plate CXXIX.  we  have  reprefented  a  flying  bridge 
of  this  kind.  Fig.  1.  is  the  perfpe&ive  view  of  the  courfe 
of  a  river  and  its  banks ;  a,  b9  c9  d,  two  long  boats,  or 
batteaux,  which  fupport  the  bridge  ;  GH,  KL,  two 
marts  joined  at  their  tops  by  two  tranfverfe  beams,  and 
a  central  arch  fupported  in  a  vertical  pofition,  by  two 
pairs  of  flirouds,  and  two  chains  LN,  HR.  M,  a  horfe, 
or  crofs-piece,  upon  which  the  cable  MF  e  f  refts  ;  the 
ufe  of  this  cable  is  to  re-a<R  upon  the  working  of  the 
rudders,  and  prevent  the  bridge  from  being  carried 
down  by  the  current  of  the  water.  E  is  the  windlafs 
formerly  mentioned  ;  a ,  b ,  the  rudders.  AB,  CD,  two 
portions  of  bridges  of  boats,  fartened  to  the  banks  on 
each  fide  of  the  river,  and  between  which  the  bridge 
traverfes.  e,f  Chains  fupported  by  fmall  floats,  fome- 
times  five  or  fix  of  them  placed  at  proper  dirtances 5  the 
number  to  be  ufed  will  be  regulated  according,  to  the 
length  of  the  cable  $  one  of  them  is  placed  at  the  anchor, 
(o  as  the  cable  may  fwing  above  the  furface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  as  near  as  the  depth  of  the  river  will  permit. 

Fig.  2.  is  a  plan  of  the  fame  bridge  5  a,  b ,  c,  d,  the 
two  boats  that  fupport  it.  K,  G,  the  two  marts.  KFG, 
the  tranfverfe  piece,  over  which  the  cable  pafles  ;  E, 
the  windlafs  about  which  the  cable  is  wound  ;  a ,  b ,  the 
rudders ;  0 ,  a  boat ;  c9  one  of  the  floaters  that  fupport 
the  chain  ;  N,  N,  pumps  for  extracting  the  water  out 
of  the  boat ;  P,  P,  capftans. 

Fig.  3.  A  lateral  elevation  of  the  bridge,  A,  c,  one 
of  the  boats  ;  b ,  the  rudder  ;  E,  the  windlafs  5  M,  the 
jhcrfe  ;  GH,  one  of  the  marts ;  E,  N,  H,  F,  the  cable. 
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In  this  vie  w  the  baluftrade  along  the  fide  of  the  bridge 
is  in  full  view. 

Fig.  4.  is  an  elevation  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  bridge 
or  ftern.  «,  b ,  The  two  boats;  GH,  KL,  the  two 
marts;  HL,  the  upper  tranfverfe  beam  ;  p,  q9  the 
lower  tranfverfe  beam,  over  which  the  cable  pafles,  and 
occafionally  Aides  from  the  one  mart  to  the  other  ;  and 
mult  on  that  account  be  kept  well  greafed  ;  p  k,  g g9 
ftirouds  extending  from  the  fides  of  the  bridge  to  the 
top  of  the  marts  ;  M,  the  crofs-piece,  over  which  the 
cable  pafles  to  the  windlafs. 

Befides  thefe  temporary  bridges  of  boats  already 
mentioned,  there  are  permanent  bridges  formed  of  boats, 
as  at  Rouen,  Beaucaire,  and  Seville.  Thofe  of  Rouen 
and  Seville  are  the  moft  noted  ;  that  at  Rouen  was  con- 
rtruCted  to  fupply  the  flone  bridge  built  by  the  Romans, 
faid  to  have  been  a  {lately  fabric.  The  boats  are  very 
firm,  well  moored  with  ftrong  chains,  and  kept  in  pro¬ 
per  repair.  It  is  almort  300  yards  in  length,  paved 
with  ftones  as  a  ftreet.  A  bridge  of  boats  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  other  bridges,  if  well  moored,  for  as  the 
water  rifes,  whether  by  rains  dr  tides,  they  keep  afloat. 
I  his  bridge  is  reprefented  by  fome  as  a  wonder  of  the 
prefent  age  ;  others  fay,  it  is  far  furpafled  by  that  of 
Seville  ;  but  when  we  refleCl  upon  that  conftruCted  by 
Darius  over  the  rtraits  of  the  Dardanelles  ;  and  on  that 
by  Caefar  over  the  Rhine,  we  cannot  view  either  of 
them  with  fo  much  furprife. 

We  find  fome  of  a  different  conftruciion,  called  float¬ 
ing  bridges  ;  which  we  think  ihould  rather  be  {tiled 
Aiding  bridges  ;  they  are  fo  conftru&ed  that  the  one 
lies  above  the  other,  when  not  in  ufe.  When  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  ufed,  by  drawing  of  ropes  turned  over  pulleys, 
the  upper  one  moves  forward,  till  it  paffes  over  the 
other,  when  they  are  joined  in  one,  and  form  the 
intended  paffage.  It  will  readily  occur  to  our  read¬ 
ers,  that  thefe  muft  be  much  limited  as  to  their 
length,  both  on  account  of  their  weight,  and  the 
ftrength  of  the  rope  that  would  be  neceffary,  both  to 
pufli  them  over,  and  return  them  to  their  place  ;  they 
can  only  be  of  ufe  in  pafling  a  moat,  in  befieged  places, 
or  fuch  as  are  of  inconvenient  accefs  and  little  fre¬ 
quented. 

We  cannot  omit  taking  notice  of  fome  natural  brid¬ 
ges,  in  particular  two  very  remarkable  ones  5  the  one  in 
Virginia,  deferibed  by  Mr  Jefferfon  in  his  State  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  It  commences  at  the  afeent  of  a  hill,  which  feems 
to  have  been  cloven  afunder,  by  fome  convulfion  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  the  fiflure  at  the  bridge  is  by  fome  meafurements 
faid  to  be  270  feet ;  by  others  only  205  ;  width  at 
bottom  45  feet,  at  top  90,  which  gives  the  length  of 
the  bridge  ;  the  thicknefs  at  the  fummit  of  the  arch 
is  40  feet :  confiderable  part  is  of  earth,  upon  which 
grow  many  large  trees  ;  the  refidue  is  of  the  fame  ma¬ 
terials  with  the  hill  on  both  fides,  which  is  a  folidlime- 
ftone  rock,  arid  forms  the  arch,  which  is  of  a  femi-ellipti- 
cal  form,  very  flat ;  the  height  of  this  arch  above  the 
water  (the  whole  being  205  and  40  the  thicknefs)  is  165 
feet  ;  the  breadth  at  the  middle  is  about  60  feet.  It  has 
no  ledges,  but  what  is  formed  on  fome  parts  by  the 
rock,  but  even  at  thefe  few  can  ftand  upon  their  feet 
to  look  down  ;  but  go  on  hands  and  feet  to  peep  over. 
On  the  contrary  the  view  from  below  is  moft  delight¬ 
ful,  and  enchanting.  The  fiflure  continuing  narrow, 
and  ftraight,  both  above  and  below  ;  and  of  fuch  height 

that 
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that  it  exhibits  a  profpe6t,  for  about  five  miles  $  gives  a 
fhort  but  very  pleafing  view  of  Blue  ridge  on  the  one 
fide,  and  North  mountain  on  the  other  ;  the  flream  that 
pafles  below  it  is  called  Cedar  creek,  and  falls  into 
James  river.  The  bridge  is  in  the  county  of  Rock¬ 
bridge,  to  which  it  has  given  the  name.  We  have  no 
account  of  the  time  when  it  was  produced.  It  has, 
however,  formed  a  paffage  between  two  mountains  o- 
therwife  impaffable  but  at  a  great  difiance  from  it. 

The  other  is  in  the  province  of  Angaraez  in  S.  Ame¬ 
rica,  defcribed  by  Don  Ulloa*  It  is  from  1 6  to  22 
feet  wide  ;  1 1 1  feet  deep,  of  breadth  one  and  one-third 
of  a  mile,  and  is  not  fenfibly  gret  :r  at  top  than  at 
bottom.  Don  Ulloa  thinks  it  has  been  effe&ed  by  the 
wearing  of  the  water,  which  runs  below  it ;  if  fo,  it  would 
have  worn  down  plain  and  fmnoth  ;  or  rrioft  to  that  fide 
on  its  defeent,  where  the  rock  was  of  foftef  materials  \ 
but  he  informs  us  that  the  cavities  on  the  one  fide, 
where  equally  hard,  fo  tally  with  protuberances  of  the 
other,  that  if  they  met  they  would  fit  in  all  their  inden¬ 
tures,  fo  as  to  leave  no  fpace  void  )  from  which  we  are 
rather  inclined  to  conclude,  that  it  has  been  formed 
by  feme  violent  conVulfion  of  nature. 

In  comparing  the  two,  although  we  find  in  the 
bridge  in  Virginia*  the  fame  quality  of  rock  on  both 
fides,  and  with  the  bridge  itfelf,  we  do  not  find  the 
protuberances  on  the  one  fide  anfwering  to  cavities  on 
the  other ;  if  any  fuch  have  been,  the  protuberances 
mult  have  been  effaced  by  time. 

Before  we  proceed  to  make  obfervations  On  the  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  already  defcribed,  and  the  principles  of 
their  conftru&ion  ;  we  will  lay  down  a  theory  founded 
upon  approved  philofophical  principles  j  and  we  will 
endeavour  to  fimplify  our  expreffion,  fo  as  to  be  under- 
Itood  by  the  mechanic,  and,  we  hope,  not  defpifed  by 
the  philofopher.  * 

The  bridges  we  have  defcribed,  are  formed  of  arches 
of  different  curves  ;  thofe  of  the  circle  and  ellipfe  are  the 
itiofi  prevalent.  Thefe  are  formed  of  certain  materials, 
fb  joined  together,  as  to  retain  the  eurvilineal  form  of 
the  original  curve  from  which  it  is  taken,  whether  cir¬ 
cle,  ellipfe,  or  other  curve  ;  and  as  it  is  only  a  part  of 
the  curve,  and  compofed  of  different  materials,  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  arch  muft  have  fome  fufficient  fupport, 
to  retain  the  materials  in  the  form  of  the  intended  curve. 
Although  authors  that  have  treated  upon  this  fubjeft, 
have  not  agreed  upon  fixed  principles  to  afeertain  the 
ftrength  of  thefe  abutments  or  fupports ;  yet  all  agree, 
that  they  mufi  be  fufficient  to  fufiain  the  impreffing  force. 

It  is  an  univerfal  principle  in  nature,  that  all  bodies, 
on  or  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  tend  by  the  law's  of 
gravity  towards  its  centre,  unlefs  prevented  by  fome 
force,  that  has  the  power  to  refill  them,  or  change 
their  direction.  If  we  attend  particularly  to  one  body, 
having  all  its  parts  tending  equally  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  fupported  in  that  pofition,  it  will  retain  its 
pofition.  If  we  fuppofe  another  body  to  prefs  Upon  it, 
fo  as  to  change  that  pofition  it  has  on  its  fupport  or 
force  away  its  fupport,  in  whole,  or  in  fuch  part,  that  a 
greater  part  of  the  body  has  a  tendency  to  the  centre, 
more  than  it  has  to  its  fupport  \  it  will  fall  toward  the 
earth  in  a  dire£lion  to  its  centre. 

Let  A,  B,  fig.  5.  Plate  CXXIX.  be  two  fupports, 
fuppofe  one  foot  fquare,  of  height  5  feet,  or  any  other 
height  lefs  or  more,  (landing  perpendicular;  and  let  a 
VeL.  IV.  Part  II. 
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piece  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  wood  or  fione,  of  three 
feet  in  length,  be  placed  acrols  in  equilibrium  \  the  per¬ 
pendicular  fupport  is  not  preffed  by  this  weight,  but  in 
the  perpendicular  diredlion  5  if  a  fecond  piece  of  five 
feet  is  laid  upon  the  other,  in  the  fame  way,  proje6ting 
two  feet  over  on  each  fide,  they  will  11  ill  remain  in 
equilibrio,  and  fo  on  till  the  two  bodies  upon  the  two 
uprights  meet  one  another,  as  in  the  figure,  the  planks 
or  logs  DD  meet  in  E,  without  affe&ing  the  fupports, 
except  in  the  perpendicular  dire&ion  \  the  equilibrium 
being  preferved,  no  force  impofed  will  make  the  fupports 
give  way,  that  will  not  feparate  the  particles  of  matter, 
or  break  its  contexture  5  neither  will  any  weight  pufh 
it  over,  that  is  not  greater  than  the  perpendicular  pref- 
fure  :  for  a6tion  and  rea£tion  are  equal,  ailing  in  con¬ 
trary  directions.  The  force,  then,  that  it  will  fupport 
before  it  yield,  to  prefs  upon  its  fupport,  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  fejuare  feet  that  refls  on  the  furface,  and* 
turns  Upon  the  angular  point  F.  Now  fuppofe  this  ope¬ 
ration  continued  the  whole  length  of  the  bridge,  2nd 
the  whole  level  blocks  in  contact  with  one  another,  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  abutments,  or  landftools,  the  bridge  will 
fupport  any  weight  that  the  ftrength  of  thefe  blocks 
could  fufiain,  and  the  abutments  reaCl  upon  ;  this 
would  be  a  bridge  formed  of  the  Egyptian  arches,  not 
very  elegant,  but  of  great  ftrength,  as  each  block  is 
fupported  at  one  foot  diftance  5  and  the  upper  ones  in 
contact  with  one  another,  only  read  by  their  own 
ftrength,  at  one  foot  diftance  without  fupport ;  and  by 
the  readion  of  the  land  abutments,  cannot  yield  to 
give  any  lateral  preffure  upon  the  pier. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  a  femicircle  or  any  other  arch 
defcribed,  the  fuperfluous  matter  is  carried  off,  and  the 
arch  remains  in  ftrength  and  beauty.  Now  inftead  of 
balancing  the  blocks  by  counterpoife  on  each  fide  of 
the  fupport,  let  this  be  taken  off,  and  applied  as  weights 
above  the  pier,  being  equal  in  weight  to  thofe  that  form 
the  arch,  the  equilibrium  is  (till  preferved,  without  any 
lateral  preffure.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  very  fimple 
experiment.  Let  A,  B,  C,  D,  fig.  6.  be  four  blocks ;  the 
fir  ft  A,  a  fquare,  which  reprefents  the  bafe  5  the  fecond 
B,  a  pentagon,  inferibed  in  a  circle  of  the  fame  radius 
about  which  the  fquare  is  defcribed,  placed  with  one  of 
its  angles  to  the  perpendicular  edge  of  the  fquare,  a  per¬ 
pendicular  or  plumb  falls  within  the  bafe,  it  is  therefore 
firmly  fupported ;  let  the  hexagon  C,  be  placed  upon 
one  of  the  fides  of  the  pentagon,  the  two  angles  like- 
wife  coinciding  ;  in  this  the  perpendicular  falls  over 
the  bafe,  it  will  therefore  be  no  longer  firmly  fupport¬ 
ed,  but  will  fall,  and  if  attached  to  the  pentagon,  would 
carry  a  part  of  it  along  with  it,  except  prevented  by 
friction  and  confiftency  of  the  texture  of  the  materials. 
In  this  fituation  let  it  be  retained,  till  a  pentagon  is 
placed  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  hexagon  ;  the  plumb- 
line  or  perpendicular,  as  it  now  ftands,  falls  within  the 
bafe,  and  will  be  again  fupported  fo  as  to  carry  an  ad¬ 
ditional  block  raifed  upon  it,  or  require  a  confiderable 
force  to  pull  it  over  to  that  fide,  to  which  the  hexagon 
was  inclined  to  fall.  The  conclufion  we  would  draw 
from  the  above,  is  that  if  the  column  or  pier  is  of  fuch 
dimenfions  at  top,  where  the  fpring  of  the  arch  rifes, 
that  a  weight  of  fuch  materials  as  the  arch  is  compofed 
of  can  be  raifed,  not  exceeding  the  height  of  the  vertex 
or  crown  of  the  arch,  as  will  counterpoife  that  part  of 
the  arch,  that  produces  the  lateral*  preffure  5  then  a 
3  G  pier 
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Bridge,  pier  of  fuch  dimenfion  is  of  fufficlent  ftrength  to  fup- 

~v— '  port  fuch  an  arch,  till  the  other  arches  are  thrown, 
and  the  whole  made  to  abut  upon  columns  that  will 
counterpoife  the  whole  with  any  incumbent  weight 
propofed. 

The  manner  we  would  recommend  to  apply  the 
arches  to  their  pier,  and  to  one  another  is,  that  they 
abut  upon  one  another,  as  in  fig.  7,  8,  and  9.  In  fig.  10, 
Plate  CXXX.  we  take  a  femicircular  arch  of  75  feet 
fpan  )  our  arch-ftone  we  think  of  a  fufficient  ftrength  at 
three  feet  length  ;  our  pier  fix  feet,  equal  to  the  two 
arch-ftones.  As  every  arch  can  be  raifed  to  a  certain 
height,  without  the  fupport  of  the  centre  arch  ;  allow¬ 
ed,  to  the  30th  degree  or  one-third  of  the  diftance  to 
the  crown  of  the  arch.  We  have  divided  the  quadrant 
or  half  of  the  arch  into  83  equal  parts  5  and  where 
more  than  half  of  the  arch-ftone  falls  over  the  perpen¬ 
dicular,  we  confider  as  the  height,  not  to  be  exceeded 
without  fupport :  the  weight  of  matter  upon  the  pier  to 
this  height,  we  compare  with  the  weight  of  matter 
from  that  contained  in  the  arch-ftones  5  or,  rather, 
what  breadth  of  pier  will  contain  a  quantity  of  matter 
that  will  counterpofe  the  weight  of  the  arch-ftones,  of 
an  arch  of  given  fpan,  and  length  of  arch-ftones  to  the 
crown  of  the  arch. 

In  inveftigations  of  this  kind,  we  find  recourfe  is 
had  to  trigonometrical  calculations,  and  to  algebraic 
and  fluxionary  equations.  Foreign  writers,  as  Beli- 
dor,  give  us  rules,  collected  from  fuch  conftru&ions 
as  fuited  their  tafte  5  and  moft  of  the  algebraic  and 
fluxionary  equations  that  we  have  inveftigated,  take 
their  data  from  fome  bridge,  the  conftru£lion  of 
which  pleafes  them,  and  bring  their  refult  agree¬ 
able  thereto  5  and  with  fome  degree  of  confidence 
tell  us  that  they  are  right,  as  it  has  agreed  to  the  con- 
ftru&ion  of  fo  able  an  engineer.  If  we  allow  ourfelves 
to  follow  this  method,  we  can  never  expe£I  to  make 
improvements. 

A  late  writer  (Atwood)  has  treated  learnedly,  and 
we  think  judicioufly,  upon  this  fubjeft  ;  he  confiders 
each  of  the  arch-ftones,  as  a  wedge  abutting  upon  one 
another,  and  the  whole  upon  the  landftool,  or  upon 
the  pier  of  the  particular  arch,  and  is  refilled  by  a 
force  or  preffure,  with  a  force  which  he  expreffes  by 
a  line  placed  at  right  angles  to  an  arch-ftone,  at  that 
part  of  the  arch  which  would  begin  to  reft  upon  the 
centre  arch,  which  here  he  calls  BS,  but  fays,  that 
the  length  of  the  line  or  the  point  S  is  not  determined  : 
this,  we  hope,  will  be  found  to  be  determined  in  the 
refult  of  our  theory. 

We  hope  our  readers  will  excufe  us  in  departing 
from  the  method  of  inveftigation  formerly  mentioned  $ 
and,  in  following  that  plain  geometrical  method, 
which  every  mechanic  is  able  to  underftand,  and  judge 
of  5  and  which,  at  the  fame  time,  we  flatter  ourfelves 
the  learned  will  not  find  caufe  to  challenge. 

The  thicknefs  of  our  pier  we  have  taken  is,  A  b9 
fig.  IO.  fix  feet  ;  each  divifion  of  our  arch  is  equal  to 
two  feet  on  the  outfide,  and  tending  to  the  centre  of 
the  circle  as  a  wedge:  the  infide  meafiires  1.8  feet  5 
the  mean  is  1.9X3  j  the  length  of  the  ftone  is  5.7 
feet  of  furface  5  we  fuppofe  it  taken  three  feet  into  the 
arch,  equal  17.1  folid  feet,  in  each  of  our  divifions ; 
the  fcale  half  an  inch  to  10  feet..  The  folid  meafure, 
•p  the  whole,  is  eafily  found  -7  the  30°  is  at  a7  but  the 
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arch  will  rife  without  the  fupport  of  the  centre  arch 
to  c.  Now,  the  number  of  divifions  from  a ,  to  the 
centre  of  the  arch,  is  22.2-,  17.1  folid  feet  each,  is 
374*75  folid  feet*  our  pier  of  fix  feet  contains  to  the 
height  a,  the  furface  Ah  da;  at  a  mean,  taken  as 
in  the  table,  a  is  72.75,  being  each  two  feet,  is 
J45*5  fupeificial  feet,  x  3,  the  affumed  depth  is 
436.5  folid  feet,  being  fully  in  equilibrium  with  the 
arch-itones  5  but,  as  the  arch  will  rife  to  r,  there  is 
an  additional  weight  of  229.5  foUd  feet,  which  will  be 
allowed  more  than  a  counterpoife  to  the  preffure  of 
the  arch,  without  any  aid  from  the  pier,  which  has 
only  the  perpendicular  prefiure  to  fupport.  The  coun¬ 
terpoife  is,  therefore,  by  this  afeertained,  which  will 
fupport  this  arch  till  the  other  arches  are  raifed ; 
which,  as  they  all  abut  upon  one  another,  the  land¬ 
ftool  muft  be  made  of  fuch  ftrength  as  to  counterpoife 
the  whole  \  which  is  afeertained  upon  the  fame  princi¬ 
ples,  and  leaves  no  ftrefs  upon  the  piers  but  the  per¬ 
pendicular  prefiure  alone.  This  pier  is  fcarce  one- 
twelfth  part  of  the  opening,  by  which,  the  river  having 
fo  free  a  paflage,  will  affeft  the  bridge  by  prefiure  but 
very  little :  but  this  will  fall  in  our  way  to  confider 
afterwards.  Fig.  7.  is  a  perfpedlive  view  of  one  arch 
of  a  bridge,  on  this  conftru&ion,  with  part  of  an  ad¬ 
joining  arch  on  each  fide. 

When  the  fituation  of  the  river,  or  other  circum- 
ftances,  or  when  a  fegment  of  a  circle  is  made  choice 
of  for  the  eafe  of  the  paflage,  or  economy  in  the  ufe 
of  materials  and  mafon  work  ;  or  the  bafe  of  the  arch,, 
or  furface  of  the  pier,  will  not  admit  of  mafon  work  to 
bear  upon  the  fpring  of  the  arch,  of  fuch  weight  as  to 
produce  a  fufficient  counterpoife  to  the  arch-ftones  that 
produce  the  lateral  preffure,  the  pier  muft  be  made  of 
greater  breadth,  as,  if  much  flatter  than  fig.  8.  the 
pier,  in  that  cafe,  ought  to  have  been  of  the  breadth 
as  reprefented  by  the  dotted  line  aby  ab ;  but  this  is 
afeertained  in  proje&ing  the  plan.  Fig.  8.  is  a  per- 
fpeCUve  view  of  one  arch,  with  its  adjoining  arch,  and 
part  of  the  abutment  on  the  land  fide,  which  will  be 
confidered  afterwards.  At  the  fame  time,  as  the  fall  of 
an  arch  is  attended  with  very  great  lofs,  both  in  mo¬ 
ney,  time,  and  lofs  of  materials  ;  which  might  prove 
hurtful  to  many  ingenious  undertakers  of  fuch  works  y 
by  way  of  precaution,  if  they  (hall  doubt  that  the  flen- 
dernefs  of  our  pier  will  fupport  the  arch  till  the  others 
are  thrown,  for  none  can  doubt  them  afterwards, 
beams  may  be  made  to  abut  upon  one  another,  and 
upon  each  pier,  as  in  fig.  8. :  this  is  no  lofs  of  time  or 
materials,  as  it  will  fupply,  in  part,  the  fupports  of 
the  centre  arches,  upon  which  the  arch  of  the  bridge 
is  railed ;  and  it  is  a  precaution  ufed,  upon  a  fmaller 
fcale,  when  in  front-walls  of  houfes  *,  the  whole  is  of¬ 
ten  fupported  upon  arcades  of  ftiop-doors  and  windows, 
many  of  their  piers  not  exceeding  nine  or  ten  inches  : 
a  crofs-bar  or  piece  of  wood  is  laid  acrofs,  to  prevent 
their  yielding  or  lofing  the  perpendicular,  till  the  whole 
is  completed.  Now,  the  preffure  upon  the  arch  is  not 
fo  great,  as  moft  writers  have  affigned  to  it  5  that  is, 
the  whole  incumbent  weight  of  all  the  materials  above 
it,  together  with  that  of  paflage.  The  art  of  mafonry 
is  fuch,  that  the  beds  or  rows  of  ftones  fo  bound 
one  with  another,  that  each  makes  a  preffure  on  its 
contiguous  part,  fo  as  to  form  an  arch  of  them- 
felves.  We  fee  in  well-built  walls  a  vaft  excavation 
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Bridge,  made  in  the  lower  part,  ©r  in  the  middle  of  the  wall, 
— V— '  and  the  upper  part  of  the  building  not  affe&ed.  In 
like  manner,  the  arches  being  all  railed  to  the  height 
that  they  can  be,  without  fupport  of  the  centre  arch, 
they  are  completed  and  filled  up  to  the  level  of 
the  keyftone,  but  not  higher.  The  arch  is  properly 
fecured,  if  the  principles  of  equilibration,  in  filling 
up,  are  properly  attended  to 3  but  if  one  fide  is 
overloaded  either  in  filling  up,  or  in  building,  it  mufl 
twift  the  arch,  and  if  not  inilantly  to  break  it,  mufl 
tend  to  an  uncertainty  as  to  its  durability.  For  al¬ 
though  fome  have  concluded,  they  fay,  from  a  refult 
of  their  calculation,  that  the  mathematical  theory  of 
equilibrated  arches  is  of  little  value  to  the  engineer  $ 
we  do  '  not  hefitate  to  affert,  that,  if  preferving  the 
equilibrium,  both  in  railing  the  arch,  and  filling  up 
the  haunches,  is  not  attended  to,  we  would  not  af- 
fert  it  to  be  in  favour  of  its  durability  3  and  we  know 
of  no  principles  in  philofophy  that  will  fupport  the 
opinion,  that  thefe  can  be  negletted  with  propriety  ; 
neither  do  we  think  fuch  a  pra6tice  will  be  readily  a- 
dopted  by  a  fkilful  engineer. 

Among  the  various  writers  upon  bridges,  fome  pre¬ 
fer  the  circular  arch,  both  for  ftrength  and  elegance. 
Others  contend,  that  it  is  exceeded  in  both  by  the  el¬ 
liptic  arch.  Others  will  give  the  preference  to  the 
catenarian  arch  3  and  we  are  told,  that  the  excel¬ 
lency  lies  on  the  fide  of  the  parabolic  curve.  We  do 
not  think  it  incumbent  on  us  to  combat  each  of  thefe, 
neither  do  we  think  our  readers  would  thank  us  for  fo 
doing.  It  may,  however,  be  expected  that  we  fiiould 
not  pafs  them  entirely  unnoticed.  In  the  firft  place, 
then,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  arch  that  bears  moll 
equably  throughout  the  whole,  one  part  upon  another, 
has  the  bed  claim  to  ftrength.  Our  reafon  is,  which 
we  illuftrate  thus,  let  AB,  AC,  be  placed  as  in  fig.  11. 
Suppofe  a  weight  placed  upon  them  in  fuch  manner  as 
to  prefs  equally  upon  the  point  A,  the  two  bodies  AB, 
AC,  will  in  that  point  fupport  the  greateft  weight  : 
if  the  fame  weight  is  laid  in  the  middle,  between  A 
and  C,  or  A  and  B,  they  will  each  yield  to  the  pref- 
fure  3  for  the  weight  is  not  equally  divided  between 
them.  But  if  thefe  bodies  are  fo  placed,  that  in  eve¬ 
ry  pofition  on  which  a  weight  can  be  applied  to  them, 
that  the  weight  being  equally  fupported  by  both,  this 
being  the  cafe  with  the  circle  (fig.  7.)  inclines  us  to 
give  it  the  preference  as  to  ftrength.  As  to  elegance, 
we  know,  that  regularity  is  a  qualification  that  fuits 
every  tafte :  and  here  the  circle  cannot  be  outvied. 
It  is  not,  however,  without  its  difadvantages  ;  with 
regard  to  expediency,  the  femicircular  arch  is  fome- 
times  too  high  for  the  fituation  of  fome  bridges.  In 
this  cafe,  the  elliptic  arch  (fig.  9.),  formed  upon  the 
greater  axis,  offers  itfelf  in  point  of  expediency,  and 
refufes  to  yield  in  point  of  elegance.  It  is  bold 
enough  to  affert,  that  if  ftrength  of  materials  forms 
its  compofition,  and  be  properly  abutted,  it  will  not 
yield,  in  point  of  ftrength,  in  any  exigence  to  which 
it  may  be  oppofed.  In  point  of  economy,  it  claims  a 
preference  to  the  femicircular  arch  ;  for  our  part,  we 
are  inclined  to  own  the  reafonablenefs  of  its  claim, 
and  to  give  it  the  preference  to  the  fegment  of  a 
circle  (fig.  8.),  which  might  perhaps  be  preferred 
in  point  of  expediency,  as  it  can  be  rendered  as  fiat  as 
the  dlipfe  3  but  its  flatnefs  we  rather  confider  as  a  dif. 


advantage,  as  in  the  rife  of  the  water,  it  is  apt  to  Bridge 
choke  its  courfe  and  overturn  it  5  whereas,  the  ellipfe 
being  nearly  formed  of  two  fegments  of  circles  of  dif¬ 
ferent  radii,  the  fmaller  arches  at  its  extremity  rife 
more  in  the  perpendicular,  and  give  more  fcope  to 
the  current  of  the  water  3  and  likewife,  it  does  not 
require  a  ftronger  pier  than  a  femicircle  of  the  fame 
diameter.  The  fegment,  on  the  other  hand,  if  fiat, 
requires  a  ftronger  pier,  and  therefore  tends  more  to 
choke  the  current  of  the  river,  which  ought  always  to 
be  avoided  when  it  can  be  done. 

In  the  catenarian  arch,  as  every  one  will  obferve, 
when  a  chain  or  rope  is  fixed  at  each  end,  and 
allowed  to  fall  down  in  the  middle,  the  curvature  is 
not  equal  throughout  3  and  we  therefore  cannot  think 
it  entitled  to  equal  claim  with  the  circle  or  ellipfe* 

The  fame  objection  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be 
made  to  the  parabola.  This  curve,  near  its  vertex, 
has  nearly  the  property  of  a  circle  3  but  every  oric 
who  knows  a  parabola,  is  convinced  how  much  it  de* 
viates  from  it  afterwards  ;  although  everywhere  it  re¬ 
tains  the  property  of  its  own  curve. 

We  now  take  a  review  of  the  different  bridges  we 
have  mentioned,  and  make  fome  obfervations  upon 
them.  In  general,  we  remark,  that  all  the  writers 
upon  this  art  have  formed  the  abutments  of  each  par¬ 
ticular  arch,  to  be  placed  in  the  pier  below  the  fpring 
of  the  arch  3  on  which  account  many  have  conftruft- 
ed  their  piers  of  greater  ftrength  than  neceffary.  The 
firft  we  mentioned,  was  that  by  the  Roman  emperor 
Trajan,  over  the  Danube  :  the  arches  being  broken 
down  by  the  emperor  to  impede  the  paffage  of  his  in¬ 
vaders,  we  cannot,  with  certainty,  compute  the  late¬ 
ral  preffure  upon  the  piers  3  but  their  height  being  150 
feet  from  the  foundation,  muft  have  confiderable 
ftrength  to  rea&  upon  an  arch  of  170  feet  fpan  ;  which 
would  aft  upon  this  column  as  upon  a  lever  of  150  feet 
length.  We  find  this  pier  is  60  feet  of  thicknefs, 
more  than  one-third  of  the  opening  3  one-fifth  would 
have  been  34  feet :  we  cannot  think  this  architect  has 
afted  without  principles  3  hut  it  is  un neceffary  for  us 
to  conjefture  what  thofe  were.  If  we  had  been  in¬ 
formed  of  the  figure  of  the  arch,  we  might  have  come 
near  3  it  probably  was  a  femicircle,  and  if  fo,  perhaps 
20  feet  thick  of  pier,  even  at  that  height,  might  have 
been  of  fufficient  ftrength. 

The  next  we  have  mentioned,  are  thofe  formed  up¬ 
on  the  principles,  or  rather  by  the  rules,  given  by  Be- 
lidor  3  for,  although  he  has  not  condescended  to  lay 
dow  •  his  principles,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  has 
proceeded  without  principles.  Upon  inveftigating 
what  muft  be  the  breadth  of  a  pier  that  will  form 
an  abutment  to  an  arch  of  75  feet  fpan,  we  have  for¬ 
merly  ftated  that  this  arch  can  be  raifed  to  c  (fig.  10.), 
without  applying  the  centre  arch  :  from  the  centre  of 
this  arch-ftone  we  raifed  a  perpendicular/?^  and  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  arch-ftone  drew  the  line  f  g  pa¬ 
rallel  to  it  :  this  line  f  g  we  fuppofed  to  cut  the  centre 
of  the  pier  in  g .  Suppofe  him  to  have  allowed  a  part  of 
the  pier  equal  to  the  length  of  his  arch-ftone,  which  wTe 
have  in  this  figure  taken  three  feet,  one  twenty-fourth 
of  the  opening  nearly,  viz.  h  h,  Ak ,  for  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  fupport  of  the  arch-ftones  to  c.  We  find  Jig 
meafures  five  and  a  half  feet,  we  therefore  extend  h  g 
to  /,  which  is  11  feet,  and  A  /  14  feet  for  the  breadth 
3  Gr  2t  of 
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Bridge,  of  the  pier  :  in  place  of  taking  the  whole  width  of  the 

4  - - '  bridge,  we  take  only  three  feet  as  formerly.  The 

number  of  equal  divifions  from  c  to  the  vertex  or  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  keyflone,  is  2o\  :  each  of  the  equal  divi- 
lions  at  three  breadth  contains  17.1  folid  feet,  as  by 
our  former  meafure,  which  multiplied  by  zo\  is  350.55 
folid  feet.  The  pier,  14  feet  breadth  by  fix  in  height,  viz. 
the  height  he  fuppofes  his  pier,,  and  three  deep,  is  252 
folid  feet:  the  folid  building  cfg  m  being  fupported 
in  the  perpendicular,  he  confiders  as  a  part  of  his 
abutment,  of  which  f  g  meafures  26  feet,  by  cf  3,  and 
by  3 depth,  is  234  -j-  252^486  folid  feet,  to  coun- 
terpoife  35°*55  ^did  feet,  which  he  confiders  more 
than  fufficient.  Suppofe  then  the  pier  is  13  feet,  at 
the  above  height  it  contains  234  feet  -j-  234  as  before 
rr  468.  feet,  which  to  account  for  accidents,  and  from 
his  pra&ice  and  obfervation  gives  his  rule,  which  we 
fuppofe  is  fully  accounted  for.  If  the  height  of  the 
pier  is  more  than  fix  feet,  he  would  add  to  the  breadth 
of  his  pier  in  proportion,  which  he  does  not  take  no¬ 
tice  of,  but  aflerts,  that  when  the  fpan  is  above  80, 
that  one-fixth  of  the  opening  is  fufficient  in  flrength  to 
refill  every  exigence;  but  if  the  arch  is  a  fegment,  the 
fame  rule  we  have  given  will  find  the  breadth  of  the 
pier,  but  would  give  it.  more  than  1.4  feet.  Belidor 
confines  his  rule  to  the  femicircular  arches..  We  have 
already  mentioned  what  we  think  a  proper  limitation 
to  his  rule  for  taking  the  24th  part  of  the  arch  for  the 
length  of  his  arch-done. 

.  London  bridge  was  executed  in  done,  under  the 
direction  of  Peter  of  Colechurch,  a  pried  ;  it  was 
33  years  in  building,  being  begun  by  King  Henry 
in  1176,  and  finifhed  by  King  John  in  1209.  The 
piers  are  1 8  in  number,  from  25  t.o  34  feet  thick. 
In  what  manner  this  pried  executed  fo. great  an  under- 
taking  at  that  time,  and  in  thefe  days  of  ignorance, 
we  are  not  informed  ;  he  has,  however,  given  it  fu- 
perabundant  drength  of  pier,  and  choked  up  the 
courfe.  of  the  river,  from  900  feet  to  194  4  but  as  this 
objection  is  about  to  be  removed,  we  need  fay  no  more 
about  it. 

Wedminder  bridge  is  generally  allowed  to  be  an 
elegant  and  noble  fabric.  The  height  of  the  pier 
is  only  eight  feet  from  the  bed  of  the  river,;  the 
thicknefs,  for  a  fufficient  counterpoife  to  the  arch, 
could  not  exceed  14  feet:  the  architect,  Mr  Labley, 
has  given  it  17:  his  arches  are  femicircular,  the  mid¬ 
dle  7.6  feet  fpan  ;  his  afeent  one-twentieth  part  of  the 
half  width  of  the  river,  which  is  here  1223  feet,  one- 
lialf  is  621.15,  the  rife  30^  feet  in  that  extent. 

The  next  we  notice  is  B la ckfriars  (fig.  1  2.),  executed 
by  Mr  Mylne,  whofe  ingenuity  and  ability  as  an  en¬ 
gineer  are  univerfallv  acknowledged.  The  middle 
arch  is  a  fpan  of  100  feet,  of  the  elliptic  form;  by 
which,  with  other  advantages,’  the  palfage  is  rendered 
more  commodious,  the  afeent  being  more  eafy  ;  the 
quicknefs  of  the  rife  of  the  arches  of  the  fmall  circles, 
with  the  flatnefs  of  the  large  circle,,  are  particularly* 
well  adapted  to  give  a  more  eafy  palfage  to  the  river, 
riling  either  from  a  tide  or  other  accidental  caufes, 
renders  the  choice  of  the  elliptic  arch  here  very  judi¬ 
cious:  we  are  like  wife  much  pleafed  with  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  the  inverted  arch  ;  it  effectually  prevents  any 
rifing  of  the  ruble  work  that  fills  the  interffices  be¬ 
tween  the  arches,  b;y  any  preffure  whatever ;  as  it 
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abuts  upon  the  arch-ftones  at  E,  it  preffes  their  joints 
upon  one  another,  in  a  more  effectual  manner  than 
perhaps  could  be  accomplifhed  by  any  other  method  ; 
but  the  effeCt  produced  by  it,  and  in  which  we  think 
its  excellency  moftly  confilts,  is,  that  it  makes  the 
arches,  at  that  point,  where  they  produce  the  great- 
efi  lateral  prellure,  to  abut  upon  one  another,  and  thus 
take  off  the  lateral  prellure  upon  the  pier.  It  does 
not  a  little  lurprife  us,  that  Mr  Mylne  did  not  avail 
himfclf  of  this,  by  which  his  pier  would  have  been  at 
lead  one-half  thinner:  in  place  of  this,  he  has  made 
it  at  the  extremity  of  the  greater  axis,  A  a9  B  iq 
feet,  and  increak d  it  in  a  circular  form  to  22  feet"; 
experience  having  proved,  that  when  the  refifting  force 
is  placed  in  the  pier,  one-fifth  of  the  opening  is  more 
than  fufficient  for  the  refilling  force  ;  why  he,  after 
taking  off  the  refilling  force,  fhould  contract  the  courfe 
of  the  river  from  100  feet  to  70.,  when  19  feet,  as  has 
been  lliewn,  by  many  experiments  in  practice,  was 
more  than  fufficient,  although  he  had  not  taken  off 
this  refiflance,  by  making  the  two  arches  abut  upon 
one  another.  The  depth  of  the  water,  at  ordinary 
tides,  is  not  lefs  than  1  6  feet,  and  by  the  principles  of 
hydrodatics,  the  preffing  force  of  a  folid  foot  of  water, 
at  that  depth,  is  equal  to  8500  lb.  X  30  the  number 
of  feet  contracted,  is  255,000  lb.  or  113.8'tons  upon 
the  found  of  his  pier,  more  than  neceffary  ;  and 
which  he  might  have  avoided.  We  hope  we  ffiall  be 
excufed  for  thefe  remarks,  as  a  work  of  this  kind 
is  executed  for  general  ufe,  and  to  point  out  what 
might  efcape  the  moll  eminent,  and  far  fuperior 
to  what  we  can  pretend  to  ;  we  mud  likewife  point 
out,  under  the  fame  apology,  and  at  the  fame  time 
apologize  for  our  own .  ignorance,  in.  not  undemand¬ 
ing  the  fignification  of  the  word  joggle ,  as  here  ap¬ 
plied  ;  we  underdand  the  Scots  phrafe  to  joggle , 
which  is  loofe  and  infirm  in  pofition,  when  a  mafon  is 
bedding  a  done,  if  it  is  too  heavy  for  trial  by  his 
arms,  he  dands  upon  it  with  his  feet  ;  if  he  do  not  find  it 
firm,  he  fays  it  is  not  firm,  it  joggles  in  fuch  a  pofition, 
and  we  think  the  Teutonic  favours  this  Scoticifm. 
Now,  how  a  phrafe  that  fignifies  infirm,  fhould  be 
ufed  to  give  firmnefs,  may  be  owing  to  our  ignorance 
of  that  language  that  gives  it  fuch  a  fignification  ;  but 
this  does  not  at  all  derogate  from  the  method.  It  is,  be¬ 
yond  doubt,  that  each  done  is  fo  bound  with  another 
by  it,  that  they  are  rendered  as  one  done  ;  and  that 
one  cannot  be  forced  from,  its  place  without  carrying 
the  whole  along  with  it,  or  pulling  the  dune  afunder., 
which  no  weight  that  can  come  upon  a  bridge  would  do. 

That  the  above  may  be  the  better  underdood,  we 
have  given  a  drawing  of  the  middle  arch,  and  part  of 
the  adjoining  arches :  AB,  fig.  12.  is  the  length  of  the 
greater  axis  of  the  ellipfe,  and  fpan  of  the  arch  100 
feet ;  C  the  centre  of  the  ellipfe  ;  c  the  centre  of  the 
circle,  that  defcribes  the  fiat  part  of  the  arch  \ff  re- 
prefent  the  two  foci,  or  in  this,  the  centres  of  the 
leffer  circles  ;  D,  D  the  inverted  arches  abutting  upon 
the  arch-dones  E,  E  ;  V  the  vertex  or  crown  of  the 
arch  ;  ‘F,  F  the  thicknefs  of  the  pier  at  the  bed  of  the 
river  ;  A  a  B£the  thicknefs  of  the  pier  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  greater  axis.  We  have  put  on  the  bolt¬ 
ing  in  one  of  the  arches,  done  with  the  Kentiffi  ragr 
done  ;  the  bolts  about  a  cubic  foot  funk  half-way  into 
each  done ;  the  dooes  in  the  pier  are  bolted  with  firm 
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e.  oak,  of  a  folid  foot,  dovetailed  into  each  (lone,  which 
—'renders  the  whole  pier  firm  as  if  one  ft  one. 

What  has  been  (aid  on  the  breadth  of  piers,  renders 
any  obfervations  on  the  bridge  over  the  Trent  at  Bur¬ 
ton,  or  the  fingle  arch  over  theTave  in  Glamorganftiire, 
unnecessary  ;  the  abutments  of  the  laft  being  on  land, 
the  method  of  obtaining  their  ftrength  will  be  point¬ 
ed  out  when  we  fpeak  of  the  abutments  of  iron  bridges, 
of  which  there  are  now  feveral  in  England. 

The  firft,  as  defcribed  in  the  Philofophical  Magazine, 
over  the  Severn  near  Coalbrookdale  in  Shropfhire,  was 
built  by  Mr  Abraham  Darley  ;  the  iron  work  was 
call  at  Coalbrookdale  in  1779.  con  lifts  of  one  arch 
of  100  feet  fix  inches  of  fpan  ;  rifes  to  the  height  of  45 
feet  ;  confifts  of  ribs,  each  caft  in  two  pieces,  fecured 
at  the  crown  by  a  caft  iron  key-plate  ;  and  connected 
horizontally  and  vertically,  by  caft  iron  braces  formed 
with  dovetails,  and  forelocks ;  the  ribs  are  covered 
with  caft  iron  plates  ;  the  railing  is  of  iron  ;  the 
weight  of  the  whole  is  3874  tons.  The  iron  work 
executed  by  MelT.  Wilkifon  and  Darley,  iron-mafters, 
of  which  they  have  great  credit,  being  the  firft  inftance 
of  that  material  being  applied  in  the  bridge  way.  In 
1801  it  appeared  as  perfect  as  when  put  up,  except 
what  was  owing  to  the  failure  in  the  ftoue  abutments, 
which  had  occafioned  fome  cracks  in  fome  of  the  fmall 
pieces. 

The  fecond  bridge  of  this  kind  was  built  over  the  fame 
river  at  Builtwas,  at  the  expence  of  the  county  of  Salop, 
agreeable  to  a  plan  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Telford 
furveyor  of  the  public  works  in  that  county  ;  the  iron 
work  was  caft  at  Coalbrookdale  in  1795,  and  1796  :  it 
confifts  of  an  arch  of  130  feet  fpan  ;  the  rife  of  the  arch 
27  feet  from  the  fpring  to  the  foffit.  The  fituation  of 
the  road  here  rendered  it  neceflary  to  be  kept  low ;  the 
ou tfide  ribs  are  made  to  go  up  as  high  as  the  tops  of 
the  railing,  and  are  connected  with  the  ribs  that  bear 
the  covering  plates  by  bars  of  iron  caft  with  deep 
flanches  clofe  to  each  other,  and  form  an  arch  of  them- 
felves ;  fo  that  the  bridge  is  made  upon  the  whole, 
corapaCt  and  firm;  the  weight  of  the  whole  is  173 
tons  184  cwt.  Some  fmalle'r  arches  and  an  aqueduCt 
at  Longdon,  have  been  made  under  Mr  Telford’s  di¬ 
rection  in  the  fame  county. 

The  next  upon  a  large  fcale  made  of  iron,  is  that 
over  the  river  Wear  at  Monk-Wearmouth,  in  the 
county  of  Durham.  This  bridge,  fig.  13.  is  the  fsg- 
ment  of  a  circle,  whofe  radius  is  443  or  444  feet  ;  the 
fpan  of  the  arch,  or  length  of  the  bridge,  is  236  feet ; 
the  height  of  its  vertex  above  the  fpring  of  the  arch  is 
34  feet  ;  and  height  above  the  furface  of  the  water  60 
feet,  fo  that  veflels  of  confiderable  burden  may  pafs  be¬ 
low  it  without  interruption.  The  width  of  the  bridge 
or  breadth  of  the  road-way  is  32  feet ;  it  is  formed  of 
fix  ribs,  placed  about  live  feet  diftant  from  one  another  ; 
each  rib  confifts  of  125  blocks  of  caft  iron,  five  feet  in 
height,  and  two  feet  broad  at  the  middle;  the  lines 
drawn  from  this  to  the  centre  of  curvature  determine 
the  length  of  the  block  above  and  below,  and  a  circle 
defcribed  with  the  radius  of  curvature  gives  the  con¬ 
vexity  of  the  upper  part  of  the  block,  and  the  concavi¬ 
ty  in  the  lower,  agreeable  to  the  curvature  of  the  whole 
arch  of  the  bridge  ;  the  parts  of  the  block  are  reprefen-; 
ted  in  fig.  14.  upon  a  large  fcale. 

In  each  of  tl^e  three  longitudinary  parts  of  the  block 
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there  is  a  fquare  groove  one  inch  deep,  into  which  is 
fitted  a  bar  of  wrought  iron  of  the  fame  dimen- 
fions  with  the  groove,  into  which  it  is  inferted  marked 
£,  by  by  by  which  the  blocks  are  joined  together  to  form 
the  rib.  I  liefe  ribs  are  connected  laterally  by  a  hol¬ 
low  bar  of  caft  iron,  fig.  15.  about  four  inches-  diame¬ 
ter,  and  five  feet  long,  with  flanches,  through  which 
iron  bolts  are  made  to  pafs  it,  and  the  fides  of  the 
ribs  fixed  with  fcrews  or  forelocks;  two  of  the 
blocks  are  joined  by  the  bars  of  wrought  iron,  and  con¬ 
nected  with  a  bar  of  another  rib  by  the  iron  hollow 
bar,  as  reprefented  in  fig.  16.  All  the  ribs  joined  to¬ 
gether  and  connected  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  fig.  16* 
complete  the  arch  of  the  bridge.  To  fupport  the  beams 
that  form  the  road-way,  circular  ‘  pieces  are  formed  of 
call  iron,  to  abut  upon  one  another  at  their  horizontal 
diameter,  the  beams  that  form  the  road- way  refting  up¬ 
on  the  circular  pieces  at  the  vertical  diameter,  which' 
gives  a  firmnefs  to  thefe  fupports,  that  no  weight  com¬ 
ing  upon  the  bridge  can  injure.  The  beams  or  planks 
are  then  covered  with  plates  of  iron,  and  fuch  materials 
as  are  reckoned  to  be  beft  adapted  to  form  the  road, 
and  prevent  water  pafling  through  to  the  injury  of  the 
bridge;  we  have  therefore  no  doubt  of  the  ftrength  of 
the  circular  fupports,  apd  this  figure  is  always  pleafing  to 
the  eye;  but  perhaps  in  point  of  economy  the  form  of 
a  fupport  we  have  given  in  fig.  13.  and  added  a  fhort 
defeription,  might  be  fufficiently  ftrong,  and  we  think 
contains  lefs  metal,  which  will  produce  a  faving.  As  we 
have  at  the  end  of  this  paragraph  given  a  defeription  of 
the  parts  agreeable  to  the  figure,  we  only  add,  that  it 
was  conftruCted  under  the  direction,  and  chiefly  at  the 
expence  of  Howland  Burdon,  Efq.  then  M.  P.  for  that 
county  ;  it  was  caft  at  the  manufadory  of  MelT.  Wal¬ 
ker  of  Rotheram  in  Yorkftiire,  and  does  honour  to 
the  proje&or  and  iron-mafters  ;  it  is  nearly  double  the 
fpan  of  that  at  Builtwas,  and  more  than  double  the 
middle  arch  of  Blackfriars  Bridge.  We  have  feen,  what 
is  called  a  perfpedive  drawing  of  this  bridge,  but  as  it 
is  in  many  inftances  faulty,  and  in  fome  inftanees  ri¬ 
diculous^  we  would  not  wiftv  fueh  a  piece  to  appear  in 
our  work  ;  in  the  back  ground  drawing,  the  houfes  va- 
ni(h  in  the  diredion  quite  oppofite  to  the  point  of 
fight,  and  the  view  which  is  allowed  to  be  from  below, 
the  eye  is  made  to  fee  quite  through  between  the  arch*- 
and  the  road-way  at  both  ends  of  the  bridge,  although 
at  the  height  of  6q  feet,  and  diftance  of  2 36.  Our  draw- 
ing  we  deferibe  thus:  A,  fig.  14.  is  one  of  he  blocks;, 
by  b,  b ,  are  bars  of  wrought  iron  funk  into  their  grooves, 

IS;  fig.  15.  is  the  hollow  crofs  bar  which  joins  the  ribs 
in- the  manner  as  reprefented  fig.  1 6.  which  (hews  two 
pieces  joined,  and  bolted  by  the  wrought  iron  bars, 
and  the  bolts  reprefented  at  i,  2,  3,  and  the  two  ribs’ 
joined  by  B,  B,  B,  in  which  manner  the  whole  bridge 
is  connected  ;  the  front  of  the  ribs  in  length  is  reprefent¬ 
ed  on  fig.  9,  by  a,.a,  a,  a,  the  other  ribs  by  the  different 
lines,  which  appear  in  the  perfpeftive ;  E  is  an  arch 
through  which  a  road  paffes,  and  ftretches  along  be¬ 
hind  the  three  houfes  by  the  fide  of  the  hill.  The 
blocks  placed  in  a  vertical  pofition,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner  as  in  the  front  of  the  bridge,  are  to  be  confidered 
as  curvilineal  ;  but  the  great  extent  of  the  radius  could 
not  be  conveniently  applied,  and  at  that  fmall  diftance. 
would  differ  little  from  a  right  line  when  viewed  -  fepa— 
rately.  Fig.  17.  is  the  fupport  we  propofed  in  point 
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Bridge,  of  economy  to  fuppiy  the  place  of  the  circles,  the 
'  Ranches  refting  and  coinciding  with  the  curvature  of 
the  arch,  and  all  abutting  with  one  another  form  a  co¬ 
vering  arch,  by  which  the  blocks  perhaps  might  be 
thought  of  fufficient  ftrength,  although  fomewhat  lefs 
than  five  feet  in  height,  the  upright^,  of  fuch  height 
along,  as  the  beams  of  the  road-way  might  reft  at  the 
diftance  of  five  feet,  or  thereby,  from  one  another. 

Our  only  doubt  of  the  durability  of  iron  bridges  is, 
that  the  water  being  blown  in  by  ftorms,  refts  on  the 
flats  of  the  iron,  and  tends  to  corrode  it  and  wafte  its 
parts  ;  and  what  will  be  of  the  worft  confequence,  find 
its  way  into  the  joints.  Perhaps  if  between  thefe,  thin 
plates  of  lead  were  placed,  the  two  pieces  might  have 
their  joints  clofed,  by  abutting  upon  the  lead,  and 
the  fame  precaution  being  taken  with  the  wrought  iron, 
where  inferted  into  the  grooves  of  the  caft  metal,  the 
water  would  be  prevented  from  entering,  or  fettling  in 
the  interftice. 

Two  other  bridges  we  find  deferibed,  for  both  of 
which  patents  are  obtained,  the  one  by  Mr  Jordan  for 
a  fufpended  bridge,  inrolled  in  December  1796,  the 
patent  obtained,  and  defeription  January  1797,  which 
exhibits  the  principle  of  the  invention  with  its  advan¬ 
tages,  and  a  perfpe&ive  drawing.  It  confifts  of  two 
fufpending  ribs,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  bridge,  which 
are  to  extend  over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river  :  if 
this  diftance  is  thought  to  be  too  great  for  one  ftretch, 
it  is  propofed  to  raife  two  other  ribs  on  the  oppofite  fide, 
to  meet  and  abut  upon  one  another ;  on  this  account 
a  pier  is  required,  upon  which  the  two  abutting  ends 
may  reft,  and  as  it  bears  only  the  perpendicular  pref- 
fure,  it  may  be  fo  thin,  as  to  make  little  obftruftion  to 
the  current  of  the  river.  The  fufpending  arch  being 
ere£led,  is  to  be  underftood  to  be  of  fuch  ftrength  as 
to  bear  the  bridge  fufpended  to  it  from  the  arch  ;  bars 
defeend  on  each  fide  to  which  crofs  beams  or  bars  of 
iron  are  fixed  on  each  fide  of  the  bridge  at  proper  di- 
ftances  ;  along  thefe  others  are  extended  in  a  dire&ion 
acrofs  the  river,  and  covered  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  form  a 
paffage  for  carriages  and  paffengers  of  every  defeription. 
It  has  this  particular  advantage,  that  it  admits  of  a 
draw -bridge. 

The  advantages  propofed  by  the  patentee  are  :  That 
the  fpan  may  be  greater  by  this  than  by  other  con- 
ftru&ions,  and  that  the  diftances  between  the  abutreffes 
and  intermediate  pier,  may  be  greater  than  heretofore, 
or  if  more  piers  are  requifite,  between  pier  and  pier  : 
more  particularly,  1.  A  bridge  of  this  conftru&ion  re¬ 
quires  lefs  time  to  execute,  it  not  being  fubjeft  to  the 
interruption  of  tides.  2.  That  it  is  done  at  lefs  ex¬ 
pence.  3.  The  afeent  eafier.  4.  They  are  not  fo  li¬ 
able  to  decay.  5.  They  may  be  repaired  with  more 
certainty  and  facility,  and  at  lefs  expence.  6.  They 
will  not  be  fubjeft  to  the  accidents  which  have  de- 
ftroyed  others.  7.  They  may  be  ere&ed  at -any  extent, 
in  regard  to  length  and  width.  8.  They  can  be  fe- 
cured  as  to  form  one  entire  piece.  9.  They  can  be 
preferved  in  their  parts  from  decays  of  an  accidental 
nature,  and  aftifted  in  their  durability,  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  different  prefervatives.  10.  And  laftly,  It  is 
clearly  evident  on  infpe&ion  of  the  figure,  that  bridges 
of  this  conftrudlion,  whatever  their  length  be,  are  in  no 
refpedl  fubjeft  to  the  continual  accidents  which  arife  to 


bridges  on  the  common  conftrufrion,  from  currents, 
tides,  fwells,  inundations,  &c.  &c.  *• 

In  this  bridge,  there  is  much  ingenuity  difplayed  ; 
and  very  confiderable  advantages  attached  to  the  ufe 
.of  it*,  as  it  is  a  level,  the  paffage  over  it  is  eafy  j  it 
being  well  adapted  for  a  draw-bridge  where  requifite, 
renders  it  worthy  of  attention,  and  in  feveral  fituations 
it  might  be  advifable  to  adopt  it ;  but  at  the  fame 
time,  we  are  not  certain,  that  fo  many  advantages  would 
accrue  from  the  ufe  of  it,  as  is  propofed  by  the  paten¬ 
tee  •,  for  inftance  the  fufpending  arch  muft  be  raifed  by 
fcaffolding  as  well  as  other  arches ;  and  this  fcaffolding, 
we  apprehend,  muft  be  preferved  till  the  whole  of  the 
bridge  is  finifhed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  piers  are  to 
be  raifed,  they  may  be  flender,  having  only  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  weight  to  fuftain,  and  will  on  that  account  be 
little  interruption  to  the  courfe  of  the  river. 

The  other  patent  is  obtained  by  Mr  John  Nafh,  ar- 
*chite&,  Dover-ftreet,  London,  for  his  invention  of  aa 
iron  bridge,  Feb.  7.  1797,  on  a  new  and  improved  con- 
ftru&ion.  What  the  patentee  here  propofes,  is  that  in 
forming  the  arches  and  piers  for  a  bridge, in  place  of  aroh- 
ftones,  that  boxes  of  caft  iron,  or  plate  iron,  be  formed  to 
the  fize  and  figure  of  the  arch  ftone  ;  and  that  thefe  boxes 
be  caft  with  a  bottom,  or  that  the  bottom  may  be  put 
in  before  ufing.  The  piers  are  raifed  by  like  boxes, 
the  firft  row  of  boxes  being  laid  for  the  found  of  the 
bridge,  and  fixed  to  the  bed  of  the  river  by  piles 
driven  into  the  ground  ;  the  boxes  are  then  filled  with 
clay,  fand,  fand  mixed  with  lime,  ftone  of  any  kind, 
fmall  or  great,  brick,  with  or  without  lime  ;  being  thus 
filled,  another  row  of  boxes  is  placed,  and  bedded  as 
if  ftone  *,  filled  up  in  the  fame  manner  till  prepared  for 
throwing  the  arch.  The  arch-boxes  being  prepared 
as  already  mentioned,  are  placed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  arch-ftones  are  placed  in  an  arch  ;  and  being  filled 
as  before  dire&ed,  the  arch  is  completed  and  formed 
of  folid  materials  cafed  with  iron  ;  and  that  iron  may 
not  abut  on  iron,  he  propofes  plates  of  lead  laid  between 
each  box,  and  in  this  manner  the  bridge  is  finilhed, 
formed  one  folid  mafs  cafed  with  iron. 

In  fome  parts  of  this,  and  other  countries,  the  fixa¬ 
tion  is  fuch,  that  neither  ftone  nor  lime  can  be  procured, 
but  at  an  enormous  expence  ;  in  fuch  a  fituation  the  in¬ 
vention  would  be  meritorious ;  as  a  bridge  could  be 
*ere£led  forming  a  convenient  paffage,  the  boxes  being 
filled  with  fuch  earthy  or  ftony  materials  as  the  place 
could  fuppiy,  and  if  filled  with  fmall  or  round  (tones, 
the  interftices  might  be  filled  with  mortar,  to  ren¬ 
der  them  folid.  In  fome  places  fo  fituated,  that  al¬ 
though  ftone  is  to  be  got  in  quantity  and  quality  fuffi¬ 
cient,  yet  lime  cannot  eafily  be  procured,  the  inven¬ 
tion  might  fucceed  ;  but  we  fuppofe  that  when  both 
ftone  and  lime  can  be  procured,  few  would  think  of 
cafing  it  with  iron,  which  is  lefs  durable  than  ftone, 
when  conftantly  expofed  to  the  air,  in  wet  and  dry. 
A  body  of  folid  iron  is  very  different  from  a  thin 
plate,  expofed  on  both  fides  to  materials  different  from 
itfelf. 

We  come  now  to  the  defeription  of  the  greateft  un¬ 
dertaking  of  this  kind,  that  ever  graced  the  Britilh 
annals,  or  was  accomplifhed  in  Europe  or  the  world, 
that  we  have  accounts  of,  except  in  China,  as  former¬ 
ly  mentioned.  The  London  Bridge,  which,  though 
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Bridge,  clumfily  executed,  and  with  no  great  judgment,  has  per- 

—  v«  '  formed  its  fervice  faithfully  for  near  600  years  )  but 
on  account  of  the  advance  in  trade,  and  neceflary  im¬ 
provements,  it  muft  now  be  fuperfeded  by  this  noble 
fabric,  that  will  even  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  enlighten¬ 
ed  world. 

This  interefling  projeCt  has  fo  far  engaged  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  legiftature,  that  a  feleft  committee  has  been 
appointed  of  fuch  members  as  were  no  ways  concern¬ 
ed  in  any  of  the  plans  brought  forward  ;  they  have 
made  three  valuable  reports,  that  refpeCting  this  bridge 
being  contained  in  the  third  report,  viz.  the  rebuilding 
of  London  bridge,  by  which  colliers,  and  coafting 
veflels,  and  all  veflels  of  light  burdens,  are  to  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  pafs  the  new  London  bridge,  and  to  {hip  and 
difeharge  goods  immediately  at  wharfs,  and  warehoufes, 
to  be  conftruCted  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  op- 
pofite  to  the  centre  of  the  city  )  for  which  purpofe  this 
new  bridge  is  to  be  formed  of  caft  iron  65  feet  high, 
clear  above  high  water,  with  inclined  planes  conneCt- 
ing  it  with  the  prefent  flreets,  and  fuch  other  improve¬ 
ments  as  may  grow  out  of  this  alteration.  The  bed  of 
the  river  is  to  be  deepened,  fo  as  to  admit  (hips  of  200 
tons  lying  afloat  at  low  water  j  and  that  no  incroachment 
may  be  made  on  the  property  of  thofe  connected  with 
the  fhore,  it  is  propofed  to  contract  the  courfe  of  the 
river  to  600  feet,  according  to  Mr  Jetton’s  report,  by 
which  room  will  be  procured  for  the  inclined  plane,  or 
wharfs,  and  warehoufes.  The  plan  of  the  bridge  is 
,projeCted  by  Meffrs  Telford  and  Douglas  )  the  fpan 
600  feet,  equal  to  the  width  of  the  river  when  contrac¬ 
ted,  which  is  now  accomplifhed,  and  we  underftand 
the  plan  is  far  advanced  in  the  execution ;  but  a 
plan  of  fo  great  extent  muft  be  fubjeCt  to  many  un¬ 
avoidable  interruptions. 

A  fhort  account  of  the  plan  of  the  bridge  will  not  be 
unacceptable  to  our  readers,  as  it  will  enable  them  to 
form  a  more  perfeCt  judgment  of  this  magnificent 
ftruCture.  The  whole  is  of  caft  iron,  which  is  lefs 
liable  to  corrode  than  hammered  iron  ;  the  ribs  are 
caft  in  as  large  portions,  as  can  conveniently  be  mould¬ 
ed  )  they  are  connected  together  by  crofs  and  diagonal 
tie-braces,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  any  of  the  pieces 
of  the  ribs  or  braces  can  be  taken  out,  and  replaced, 
without  injuring  the  whole,  or  interrupting  the  paflage, 
thus  the  bridge  can  be  kept  in  repair  with  eafe,  and  con¬ 
venience  j  all  the  frames  are  fo  connected  vertically 
and  horizontally,  from  the  foffit  of  the  arch  to  the 
road- way,  that  the  whole  will  aft  as  one  folid  frame  ) 
and  are  fo  difpofed  from  the  middle  of  the  arch,  to  the 
abutment,  as  to  give  a  greater  width  to  the  bridge  at 
entrance  from  the  (bore,  from  the  different  inclined 
planes,  which  enter  to  the  bridge  from  three  different 
directions,  by  which  the  public  will  be  accommodated 
by  three  different  bridges,  as  to  entrance  and  egrefs. 

The  inclined  planes  which  afford  entrance  to  the 
bridge  from  the  fhore,  and  ftreets,  will  give  ample 
room  for  warehoufes,  vaults,  and  other  conveniences 
for  depofiting  the  goods,  before  they  can  be  put  on 
board,  or  after  they  are  unfhipped,  till  they  can  be 
conveniently  carried  off  by  the  proprietors. 

We  come  now,  as  propofed,  to  afeertain  the  ftrength 
of  an  abutment  that  will  fupport,  or  counteract  the  pref- 
fure  of  any  number  of  arches,  abutting  upon  one  ano- 
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ther,  in  the  manner  we  have  propofed.  Throw  up  the  Bridge, 
contents  of  the  number  of  feet  in  all  the  arch-ftones,  <— ■ v— 
from  the  one  end  of  the  bridge  to  the  other  )  divide 
this  between  the  two  abutments,  and  find  what  bafeis 
neceflary  to  contain  a  number  of  feet  equal  to  the  half, 
upon  each  pier  from  the  fpring  of  the  arch  to  the 
height  of  the  road- way,  with  one-fourth  or  one  third 
added,  for  allowance  made  for  fuperincumbent  weight 
upon  the  bridge,  or  any  default  in  equilibration  or 
other  ways,  care  being  always  taken  to  fecure  a  proper 
found  to  abutments.  To  find  the  abutments  of  iron 
bridges,  being  of  fo  great  extent  as  thofe  now  raifed, 
or  may  be  raifed  j  take  a  bafe  that  will  contain  a  weight 
of  ftone,  equal  to  half  the  weight  of  the  bridge  from  , 

the  fpring  to  the  road-way  with  what  is  thought  necef- 
fary  to  add  for  extra  weight  upon  the  bridge)  here  it 
is  ftill  more  neceflary  to  attend  to  a  proper  found,  and 
further  it  may  be  neceflary  in  large  arches  of  ftone,  or 
an  iron  arch,  to  bolt  the  ftones  together  according  to 
Mr  Mylne’s  method )  as  the  great  preflfure  is  laid  upon 
them  before  the  cement  has  fattened  the  ftones,  this 
may  be  the  caufe  of  the  failure  in  the  abutment  in  the 
Shropfhire  bridges )  and  alfo  of  others.  Such  mag¬ 
nificent  ftruCtures  are  worthy  of  every  attention. 

We  have  already  treated,  and  we  hope  with  fatisfac- 
tion  to  our  readers,  of  the  principles  upon  which  this 
theory  is  founded.  We  (hall  now  adduce  fome  undeniable 
inftances,  from  the  practice  of  modern  and  ancient  ar¬ 
chitects.  Firft,  upon  a  fmall  fcale,  we  find  vaults 
thrown,  of  8,  10,  or  more  feet,  of  arches  abutting  up¬ 
on  one  another,  upon  thin  walls  )  fome  not  exceeding 
10  inches,  and  6  feet  in  height)  and  arches  from  18 
to  20  feet,  the  fupporting  wall  from  which  the  arch 
fprings  not  exceeding  14  inches,  the  arches  below  the 
femicircle,  the  main  abutments  being  of  fufftcient 
ftrength.  Upon  a  larger  fcale,  in  the  "Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture,  it  has  univerfally  been  praCtifed  to  fup¬ 
port  the  arches  by  abutments  on  the  outfide  of  the 
wall,  but  not  without  exception,  and  where  this  ex¬ 
ception  has  been  made,  we  find  the  arch  equally  well 
fecured,  and  with  much  fuperior  grandeur  and  ele¬ 
gance.  In  that  fuperb  ftruCture  of  Gothic  architecture, 

St  Giles’s  Church,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  High  Church,  Edinburgh,  the  fteeple  ftands  upon 
four  columns,  not  ftronger  in  proportion  to  its  weight 
than  the  fix  feet  pier  we  propofe  for  an  arch  of  75  feet 
fpan  )  this  centre  part  of  the  building  is  fupported 
by  the  parts  to  the  eaft  and  weft,  and  by  arcades,  form¬ 
ing  aifles  in  the  other  direction,  none  of  them  exceed¬ 
ing  half  its  height  or  thereby)  it  rifes  above  them  with 
its  majeftic  head,  adorned  with  an  imperial  crown )  and 
for  fupporting  the  {lately  arches  that  form  this  crown,  no 
outfide  abutments  are  prepared  )  in  this,  the  exception* 
above  referred  to  confifts)  it  feems  as  if  by  the  artift  in¬ 
tended  for  the  fupport  of  our  theory.  The  weight  is 
laid  upon  the  flhoulder  at  the  fpring  of  the  arch,  but  with 
fo  much  elegance  as  if  it  were  only  intended  to  form 
an  ornamental  part  of  the  propofed  figure  )  and  under 
the  appearance  of  an  ornament  concealing  its  real  ufe. 

Some  of  the  arch-ftones  likewife  are  projected  outward,, 
in  the  horizontal  direction,  ornamented  at  their  extre¬ 
mity,  and,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  enrich  the 
crown  with  an  additional  ornament,  they  are  a  coun- 
terpoife  to  the  arch  at  that  place.  To  complete  the  de¬ 
ception,. 
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Bridge,  cep'tion,  to  adorn  the  propofed  figure  throughout,  and  to 
*^"Y_rr  ■  finish  a  well  proportioned  and  elegant  crown,  the  fum- 
init  is  put  upon  it,  at  the  fame  time  fecuring  the  key- 
{tone,  which  without  this  precaution  would  by  the  fide 
preffure  have  fprung  upwards,  and  have  brought  the 
whole  arches-  to  ruin. 

That  thefe  arches  are  as  well  protected  by  the  weight 
placed  at  the  fpring  of  the  arch,  as  any  that  are  fup- 
ported  by  abutments,  we  need  only  as  a  proof  produce 
their  liability,  in  refilling,  notwithftanding  of  its 
great  height  and  expofure  in  fituation,  the  boilterous 
effeCts  of  the  elements,  and  the  concullion  arifing  from 
the  vibration  of  large  bells,  fufpended  in  it,  and  lb  fre¬ 
quently  rung. 

From  the  principles  formerly  laid  down,  and  the 
authority  now  adduced  in  fupport  of  our  theory,  we 
hope  that  it  has  received  ample  confirmation.  And 
we  venture  to  conclude,  that  we  have  pointed  out  a 
method  to  every  mafon,  and  engineer,  how  in  drawing 
his  plan,  he  may  be  able  to  afcertain  the  weight  to  be 
laid  on  the  fhoulder  of  his  arch,  to  counterpoife  the 
weight,  according  to  the  intended  fpan,  and  what  thick- 
nefs  he  hasoccafion  to  make  his  pier,  without  encumber¬ 
ing  it,  not  only  with  ufelefs^ matter,  but  what  is  materi¬ 
ally  injurious  to  the  ftrength  of  his  bridge,  by  choking 
the  current,  and  caufing  it  aCt  with  ten  times  more  force 
upon  it,  than  it  other  ways  would  do,  as  we  have  For¬ 
merly  Ihown. 

We  cannot  pafs  the  inllance  of  ancient  architecture 
lall  mentioned,  without  obferving  what  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  principles  of  equilibration  \  and, 
although  the  architects  have  not  communicated  the 
principles  upon  which  they  executed  their  plans,  they 
give  evident  proofs  of  their  having  followed  foCne 
regular  theory.  Can  we  fuppofe  that  the  projector  of 
St  Giles’s  church,  Weftminfter  abbey,  and  innumera¬ 
ble  others,  could  have  produced  fuch  elegant  and  well- 
proportioned  ftruCtures  accidentally,  without  a  well  re¬ 
gulated  principle  to  aCt  upon,  or  that  the  projector  of 
this  imperial  crown  we  have  been  defcribing,  had  not 
thoroughly  digefted  all  its  parts  and  ornaments,  be¬ 
fore  it  began  to  be  ereCted.  The  ancient  architects 
have,  however,  thought  proper  to  leave  to  pofterity  to 
rolled  their  principles  from  the  works  that  have  been 
executed.  The  moderns  are  aCluated  with  more  liber¬ 
ality  of  fentiment,  in  laying  down  their  principles,  as 
well  as  executing  their  projeCts,  many  of  which  will 
do  honour  to  the  age,  and  leave  pofterity  both  principles 
and  examples  to  follow,  and  improve  upon. 

After  having  treated  upon  the  rife  and  progrefs  of 
bridges,  from  what  we  know,  from  the  moft  early  pe¬ 
riods  ;  it  may  appear  fomdwhat  awkward  that  the  foun¬ 
dation  is  negleCted,  and  the  manner  of  prepaiing  \  but 
when  it  is  conficjered  that  this  muft  be  regulated  by 
the  fuperftruCture,  to  be  raifed  upon  it  \  that  al¬ 
though  it  muft  be  the  firft  part,  with  which  we  begin, 
it  muft  be  the  laft  in  the  plan  5  and  in  founding  a 
bridge  there  is  indeed  much  to  be  confidered ;  and  as 
we  propofe  to  offer  fome  methods  for  founding,  which 
fo  far  as  we  know  have  not  appeared,  we  will  be  at¬ 
tentive  to  lay  them  before  our  readers,  under  the  arti¬ 
cle  Foundation. 

We  have  defcribed  bridges  of  different  materials, 
tut  have  mentioned  none  of  wood  }  this  will  come  pro* 


perly  to  offer  itfelf  under  the  article  Centre,  in  which 
we  intend  to  offer  fome  eoncife  and  fimple  conflruc- 
tion,  and  fome  forms  of  wooden  bridges,  that  in  point 
of  elegance  and  1  ftrength,  may  not  only  vie  with,  but 
fuperfede  the  ufe  of  iron  bridges  in  many  inftances. 


Table  referred  to  in  fig.  10. 
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Explanation  of  the  above  Table  referred  to  in  fig.  io. 

From  the  fpring  of  the  arch  (fig.  ic.),  parallel  lines 
are  drawn  from  the  divifions  of  the  arch,  to  the  per¬ 
pendicular  db ,  being  each  two  feet  at  the  outer  part  of 
the  arch-ftone.  Thefe  divifions  are  marked  in  the  fi¬ 
gure  i,  2,  3,  &c. ;  the  meafures  of  each  of  thefe  lines 
are  inferted  in  column  2d ;  the  firft  and  fecond  are  ad¬ 
ded  together  as  marked  in  column  id,  their  fiim  is  in¬ 
ferted  in  column  3d,  the  half  or  arithmetical  mean  in 
column  4th.  In  the  fame  manner  the  2d  and  3d,  the 
3d  and  4th,  &c.  The  fum  of  the  means  when  added 
make  72.75,  being  each  2  feet  diflant,  145.5  fuper- 
ficial  feet,  X  3  in  depth  is  436.5  folid  feet  5  but  as  thefe 
parallel  divifions  decreafc  in  breadth  as  they  afeend 
from  the  fpring  of  the  arch,  the  mean  deficiency  in 
folid  meafure,  as  above,  in  the  work,  .39375,  being  de¬ 
duced  from  the  436.5,  leaves  the  remainder  436.1  fo¬ 
lid  feet.  Between  the  10th  and  13th  divifion  the  de¬ 
ficiency  is  greater,  as  above,  amounting  to  2.655  f°l>d 
feet,  to  be  deduced  from  229.5  :  there  remains  226.845 
folid  feet,  which,  added  to  436.1  is  662.945,  the  refill¬ 
ing  force,  to  counteratt  the  lateral  preflure  of  the  arch- 
ftones  374.75,  reckoned  from  a  ;  but  reckoned  from  c , 
which  the  counterpoife  is  raifed  to,  there  being  only 
20-J-  divifions,  the  lateral  preflure  only  amounts  to 
347.55  folid  feet,  little  more  than  one  half  of  the  op- 
pofing  force.  The  arch  then  mull  be  fufficiently  fe¬ 
cured  without  any  addition  to  the  pier,  more  than  fur- 
nithing  a  bafe  for  this  weight. 

We  have  cholen  to  exprefs  both  forces  by  folid  feet, 
in  place  of  weight,  as  the  weight  will  differ  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  (lone;  whereas  the  folid  foot  is 
applicable  to  every  quality  of  flone  of  which  an  arch 
is  raifed,  flones  from  the  fame  quarry  being  nearly  of 
the  fame  fpecific  gravity,  and  of  confequence  a  folid 
foot  will  be  as  nearly  of  the  fame  weight.  If  from  dif¬ 
ferent  quarries,  the  weight  of  a  folid  foot  of  each  can 
be  eafily  afeertained.  The  above  table,  and  work  of 
means  and  deficiency,  we  might  have  exprefled  in  al¬ 
gebraic  and  fluxionary  equations,  the  fmall  increment 
of  deficiency  being  the  fluxions.  ‘We  fhould  have  had 
the  appearance  of  being  more  learned,  but  whether  we 
fhould  have  been  more  ufeful  to  the  generality  of  our 
readers,  we  leave  them  to  judge  ;  but  we  think  it  be¬ 
coming  in  every  learned  man,  to  exprefs  himfelf  fo,  as 
to  be  univerfally  underflood,  otherwife  we  think  his 
learning  is  mifapplied,  if  not  fufpicious. 

Bridge,  in  Gunnery ,  the  two  pieces  of  timber  which 
go  between  the  two  tranfums  of  a  gun-carriage,  on 
which  the  bed  reft?. 

Bridge,  in  Mufc ,  a  term  for  that  part  of  a  (Ringed 
inflrument  over  which  the  firings  are  ftretched.  The 
bridge  of  a  violin  is  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  high, 
and  near  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 

B  It  IDG  E-Town,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Barba- 
does,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  6i°.  N.  Lat.  130,  It 
Hands  in  the  inmoft  part  of  Carlifle  bay.  This  origi¬ 
nally  was  a  moft  unwholefome  fituation,  and  was  chofen 
entirely  for  its  convenience  for  trade  ;  but  is  now  deem¬ 
ed  to  be  as  healthy  as  any  place  in  the  ifland.  The 
town  itfelf  would  make  a  figure  in  any  European  king¬ 
dom.  It  is  faid  to  contain  1500  houfes,  and  fome  con¬ 
tend  that  it  is  the  fineft  the  Britifli  poflefs  in  America. 
Vol.  IV.  Part  II, 
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The  houfes  in  general  are  well  built  and  finifhed,  and 
their  rents  as  high  as  fuch  houfes  would  let  for  in  Lon¬ 
don.  The  wharfs  and  quays  are  well  defended  from 
the  fea,  and  very  convenient.  The  harbour  is  fecured  < 
from  the  north-eaft  wind,  which  is  the  conftant  trade- 
wind  there  ;  and  Carlifle  bay  is  capable  of  containing 
500  fhips,  and  is  formed  by  Needham  and  Pelican 
points.  But  what  renders  Bridge-town  the  fineft  and 
moll  deniable  town  in  the  Weft  Indies,  is  its  fecurity 
againlt  any  attacks  from  foreign  enemies.  It  is  defend¬ 
ed  on  the  well  ward  by  James- fort,  whieh  mounts  18 
guns.  Near  this  is  Willoughby’s  fort,  which  is  built 
upon  a  tongue  of  land  running  into  the  fea,  and  mounts 
12  gun?.  Needham’s  fort  has  three  batteries,  and  is 
mounted  with  20  guns;  and  St  Anne’s  fort,  which  is 
the  ftrongeft  in  the  ifland,  (lands  more  within  land. 
In  fliort,  according  to  Mr  Douglas,  there  is  all  along 
the  lee-ftiore,  a  breaftwork  and  trench,  in  which,  at 
proper  places,  were  29  forts  and  batteries,  having  308 
cannon  mounted,  while  the  windward  fhore  is  fecured 
by  high  rocks,  fteep  cliffs,  and  foul  ground.  Such  ivas 
the  Hate  of  the  fortifications  in  1717*,  but  fince  that 
time  they  have  been  much  (Lengthened.  Bridgetown 
is  deftitute  of  few  elegancies  or  conveniences  of  life  that 
any  city  of  Europe  can  afford.  The  church  of  St  Mi¬ 
chael  exceeds  many  Englifli  cathedrals  in  beauty,  large- 
nefs,  and  convenience  ;  and  has  a  fine  organ,  bells,  and 
clock.  Here  alfo  is  a  free-fehool  for  the  inftrutticn  of 
poor  boys,  an  hofpital,  and  a  college.  The  latter  was 
e retted  by  the  fociety  for  propagating  the  Chrifliau 
religion,  in  purfuance  of  the  will  of  Colonel  Chriftopher 
Codrington,  who  left  about  2000I.  a-year  for  its  en¬ 
dowment,  for  maintaining  profefifors  and  fcholars  to 
ftudy  and  prattife  divinity,  furgerv,  and  phvfic.  See 
Codrington. 

BRI DG ENOR  I  H,  a  town  of  Shropfhire  in  Eng¬ 
land,  feated  on  the  river  Severn,  which  divides  it  into 
two  parts;  but  they  are  united  by  a  handfome  (lone 
bridge,  and  thefe  are  called  the  upper  and  the  lower 
town .  It  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Ethel fleda,  wi¬ 
dow  of  Etheldred  king  of  the  Mercians,  about  the  year 
675.-  Robert  de  Belizma,  fon  of  Robert  de  Montgo¬ 
mery,  built  the  caftle,  and  maintained  it  againft  King 
Henry  I.  by  which  means  it  was  forfeited  to  the  crowiT, 
and  remained  fo  till  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  who  aaVe 
it  to  John  Sutton  Lord  Dudley.  This  town  has  under¬ 
gone  feveral  fieges  ;  and  in  the  civil  war  it  fuffered 
very  much,  many  fine  buildings,  and  the  whole  ’town, 
being  almoft  deftroyed  by  fire,  when  Sir  Lewis  Kirke 
defended  the  citadel  for  King  Charles.  There  are 
now  no  other  remains  of  the  caflle  than  a  fmall  part  of 
the  towers,  and  a  place  yet  called  the  cnfle,  within  the 
walls  of  the  old  one;  within  which  (lands  one  of  the 
churches,  dedicated  to  St  Mary  Magdalen,  which  was 
made  a  free  chapel,  and  exempted  from  epifcopal  jurif- 
dittion.  The  other  church  is  at  the  north  end  of  the 
town,  on  the  higheft  part  of  the  hill,  near  to  whofe 
churchyard  flood  a  college,  which  was  deftroyed  by 
fire  in  the  civil  wars,  together  with  the  church  juft 
mentioned  ;  which  has  been  fincc  rebuilt  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  In  this  town  is  a  free-fehool  which  fends  and 
maintains  eighteen  fcholars  at  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 
On  the  weft  banks  of  the  river  are  the  remains  of  an  an¬ 
cient  and  magnificent  convent,  under  which  were  fe¬ 
veral  remarkable  vaults  and  caverns  running  to  a  great 
3  H  length. 
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length.  Part  of  the  Cowgate  ftreet  Is  a  rock,  rifing 
perpendicularly,  in  which  are  feveral  houfes  and  tene¬ 
ments  that  form  a  very  agreeable  though  grotefque 
p  group.  In  many  other  places  there  are  alfo  caves  and 
dwellings  for  families  in  the  rocks;  and  indeed  the 
whole  town  lias  a  very  lingular  appearance.  This 
town  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  W.  Long.  2. 

30.  N.  Lat.  52.  40. 

BRIDGEWATER,  a  town  of  Somerfetftiire  in 
England,  feated  on  the  river  Parret,  over  which  there 
is  a  (tone-bridge,  near  which  (hips  of  100  tons  burden 
may  ride  with  eafe.  It  is  a  large  well  frequented  place, 
with  the  title  of  a  duchy,  and  fends  two  members  to 
parliament.  There  are  in  it  feveral  large  inns,  and  the 
market  is  well  fupplied  with  provifions.  W.  Long. 

3.  o.  N.  Lat.  5 1.  15. 

BRIDLE,  in  the  manege,  a  contrivance  made  of 
(traps  or  thongs  of  leather  and  pieces  of  iron,  in  order 
to  keep  a  horfe  in  fubjeCtion  and  obedience. 

The  feveral  parts  of  a  bridle  are  the  bit  or  fnaffle-, 
the  head-ftall,  or  leathers  from  the  top  of  the  head  to 
the  rings  of  the  bit  ;  the  fillet,  over  the  fore-head  and 
under  the  forc-top  ;  the  throat-band,  which  buttons 
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from  the  head-band  under  the  throat ;  the  reins,  or  long 
thongs  of  leather  that  come  from  the  rings  of  the  bit, 
and  being  call  over  the  horfe’s  head,  the  rider  holds 
them  in  his  hand  ;  the  nofe-band,  going  through  loops 
at  the  back  of  the  head-ftall,  and  buckled  under  the 
cheeks  ;  the  trench  ;  the  cavefan  ;  the  martingal  ;  and 
the  chaff-baiter. 

Pliny  affures  us  that  one  Pelethronius  firft  invented 
the  bridle  and  faddle  ;  though  Virgil  afcribes  the  in¬ 
vention  to  the  Lapithse,  to  whom  he  gives  the  epithet 
Pelethronii ,  from  a  mountain  in  Theffaly  named  Pele- 
ihronium ,  where  horfes  were  firft  begun  to  be  broken. 

The  firft  horfemen,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  governing  horfes  with  bridles,  managed  them  only 
with  a  rope  or  a  fwitch,  and  the  accent  of  the  voice. 
This  was  the  praCtice  of  the  Numidians,  Getulians, 
Libyans,  and  Maftilians.  The  Roman  youth  alfo  learn¬ 
ed  the  art  of  fighting  without  bridles,  which  was  an 
exercife  or  leffon  in  the  manege  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that 
on  Trajan’s  column,  foldiers  are  reprefented  riding  at 
full  fpeed  without  any  bridles  on. 

Scolding  Bridle,  See  Brank. 
BRIDLINGTON,  a  fea-port  town  in  the  eaft  ri¬ 
ding  of  Yorkftiire  in  England.  .It  is  feated  on  a  creek 
of  the  fea  near  Flamborough-head,  having  a  commo¬ 
dious  quay  for  (hips  to  take  in  their  lading.  It  has  a 
fafe  harbour,  and  is  a  place  of  good  trade.  It  is  more 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Burlington ,  as  it  gave 
title  to  an  carl  of  that  name,  though  the  earldom  is 
now  extinCt.  E.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  54.  15. 

BRIDON,  or  SNAFFLE,  after  the  Engli(h  faftiion, 
is  a  very  (lender  bit-mouth  without  any  branches.  The 
Englifti  make  great  ufe  of  them,  and  fcarcely  ufe  any 
true  bridles  except  in  the  fervice  of  war.  The  French 
call  them  bridons ,  by  way  of  diftinCtion-from  bridles. 

BRIDPORT,  a  town  of  Dorfetfhire  in  England. 
It  has  a  low  dirty  (ituation  between  two  rivers,  which, 
at  a  little  diftance,  joining  a  fmall  ftream,  formerly 
made  a  convenient  harbour ;  but  it  is  now  quite  choked 
up  with  fand.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament, 
who  are  chofen  by  the  inhabitants  who  are  houfe- 
^eepers.  It  is  noted  for  making  of  ropes  and,  cables 
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for  (flipping  ;  whence  arifes  a  proverb  of  a  man  that  is 
hanged,  that  he  is  Jlabbed  with  a  Bridport  dagger, 
W.  Long.  3.  o.  N.  Lat.  50.  40. 

BRIEF,  in  Law,  an  abridgement  of  the  client’s  cafe, 
made  out  for  the  inftruCtion  of  counfel  on  a  trial  at  law ; 
wherein  the  cafe  of  the  plaintiff,  &c.  is  to  be  briefly 
but  fully  dated  :  the  proofs  muft  be  placed  in  due  or¬ 
der,  and  proper  anfwers  made  to  whatever  may  be  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  client’s  caufe  by  the  oppofite  fide  ;  and 
herein  great  care  is  requifite,  that  nothing  be  omitted, 
to  endanger  the  caufe. 

Brief,  in  Scots  Law,  a  writ  iffued  from  the  chan¬ 
cery,  diredled  to  any  judge-ordinary,  commanding  and 
authorizing  that  judge  to  call  a  jury  to  inquire  into  the 
cafe  mentioned  in  the  brief,  and  upon  their  verdiCt  to 
pronounce  fentence. 

Apojlolical  Briefs,  letters  which  the  pope  difpatches 
to  princes,  or  other  magirtrates,  relating  to  any  public 
affair. — Thefe  briefs  are  diftinguiftied  from  bulls,  in 
regard  the  latter  are  more  ample,  and  always  written 
on  parchment,  and  fealed  with  lead  or  green  wax  *, 
whereas  briefs  are  very  concife,  written  on  paper,  feal¬ 
ed  with  red  wax,  and  with  the  feal  of  a  fiftierman,  or 
St  Peter  in  a  boat. 

BRIEG,  a  town  of  Silefia  in  Germany,  (ituated  in 
E.  Long.  17.  35.  N.  Lat.  50.  40.  It  might  have  paf- 
fed  for  a  handfome  place  before  the  laft  fiege  ;  the 
caftle,  the  college,  and  the  arfenal,  being  very  great 
ornaments,  and  mod  of  the  houfes  very  well  built.  But 
the  Pruflians,  who  befieged  it  in  1741,  threw  2172 
bombs  into  it,  and  47*4  cannon  bullets,  which  reduced 
a  great  part  of  the  town  to  allies,  and  quite  ruined  a 
wing  of  the  caftle.  It  was  obliged  to  furrender,  after 
fuftaining  feven  days  continual  fire.  The  Pruflians,  to 
whom  this  place  was  ceded  by  the  peace,  have  aug¬ 
mented  the  fortifications,  and  built  a  new  fuburb.— 
The  town  (lands  upon  the  Oder  ;  on  the  other  fide  of 
which  there  are  plenty  of  fallow-deer,  and  large  forefts 
of  beech  and  oak  trees.  They  have  a  yearly  fair,  at 
which  they  fell  above  12,000  horned  cattle.  Since 
1728,  they  have  begun  to  manufacture  fine  cloth. 

BRIEL,  a  maritime  town  of  the  United  Provinces, 
and  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Vuorn.  It  was  one  of  the 
cautionary  towns  which  were  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  garrifoned  by  the  Englifti  du¬ 
ring  her  reign  and  part  of  the  next.  The  Dutch  took 
it  from  the  Spaniards  in  1572,  which  was  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  their  republic.  It  is  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Meufe,  in  E.  Long.  3.  56.  N.  Lat.  52.  53. 

BRIESCIA,  a  palatinate  in  the  duchy  of  Lithua¬ 
nia,  in  Poland.  The  name  given  to  it  by  feme  is  Po~ 
lefia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Novogrode,  and 
Troki  ;  on  the  weft,  by  thofe  of  BieKko  and  Lublin  \ 
on  the  fouth  by  that  of  Chelm  and  Upper  Volhinia  j 
and  on  the  eaft,  by  the  territory  of  Rziczica.  This 
province  is  of  confiderable  extent  from  eaft  to  weft,  and 
is  watered  by  tKe  rivers  Bug  and  Pripefe  :  it  is  full  of 
woods  and  marfties  ;  and  there  are  lakes  that  yield 
large  quantities  of  fifti,  that  are  falted  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  fent  into  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

BRIEUX,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in  Upper  Brit¬ 
tany,  now  called  the  department  of  the  North  Coaft, 
with  a  biftiop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  in  a  bottom,  furround- 
ed  with  mountains,  which  deprive  it  of  a  profpeCl  of 
the  fea,  though  it  is  not  above  a  mile  and  a  quarter 

from 
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tfrleux  from  it,  and  there  forms  a  fmall  port. 

|]  ftreets,  and  fqtaares,  are  tolerably  handfome  $  but  the 
jrigantirws  town  js  without  walls  and  ditches.  The  church  of 
Michael  is  in  the  fuburb  of  the  fame  name,  and  is 
the  largeft  in  the  place.  The  convent  of  the  Corde¬ 
liers  is  well  built,  and  the  garden  is  fpacious.  The 
college,  which  is  very  near,  is  maintained  by  the  town 
for  the  inftru£lion  of  youth.  W.  Long.  2.  58.  N.  Lat. 
48.  33. 

BRIG,  or  Brigantine,  a  merchant-Ihip  with  two 
mails.  This  term  is  not  univerfally  confined  to  velfels 
of  a  particular  conftru&ion,  or  which  are  mailed  and 
rigged  in  a  manner  different  from  all  others.  It  is  va- 
rioufiy  applied,  by  the  mariners  of  different  European 
nations,  to  a  peculiar  fort  of  veffel  of  their  own  marine. 
Amongft  Britifh  feamen,  this  velfel  is  dillinguilhed  by 
,  having  her  main-fails  fet  nearly  in  the  plane  of  her  keel  ; 
whereas  the  main  fails  of  larger  fliips  are  hung  athwart, 
or  at  right  angles  with  the  Ihip’s  length,  and  fattened 
to  a  yard  which  hangs  parallel  to  the  deck  :  but  in  a 
brig,  the  foremott  edge  of  the  mainfail  is  fattened 
in  different  places  to  hoops  which  encircle  the  main- 
matt,  and  Hide  up  and  down  it  as  the  fail  is  hoifted  or 
lowered  :  it  is  extended  by  a  gaff  above  and  a  boom 

below. 

BRIGADE,  in  the  military  art,  a  party  or  divifion 
of  a  body  of  foldiers,  whether  horfe  or  foot,  under  the 
command  of  a  brigadier.— An  army  is  divided  into 
brigades  of  horfe  and  brigades  of  foot :  a  brigade  of 
horfe  is  a  body  of  eight  or  ten  fquadrons  5  a  brigade  of 
foot  confifts  of  four,  five,  or  fix  battalions.  The  eld- 
eft  brigade  has  the  right  of  the  firft  line,  and  the  fe- 
cond  the  right  of  the  fecond  *,  the  two  next  take  the 
left  of  the  two  lines,  and  the  youngeft  Hand  in  the 
centre. 

BRIGADE- Major,  is  an  officer  appointed  by  the  bri¬ 
gadier,  to  aftift  him  in  the  management  and  ordering 
of  his  brigade. 

BRIGADIER,  is  the  general  officer  who  has  the 
command  of  a  brigade.  The  eldeft  colonels  are  gene¬ 
rally  advanced  to  this  poll.  He  that  is  upon  duty  is 
brigadier  of  the  day.  They  march  at  the  head  of 
their  own  brigades,  and  are  allowed  a  feijeant  and  ten 
men  of  their  own  brigade  for  their  guard. — But  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  Britifh  fervice  is  now 
abolilhed. 

Brigadiers,  or  Sub -brigadiers,  are  polls  in  the 
horfe-guards. 

BRIGANDINE,  a  coat  of  mail,  a  kind  of  ancient 
defenfive  armour,  confiding  of  thin  jointed  fcales  of 
plate,  pliant  and  eafy  to  the  body. 

BRIGANTES,  (Tacitus),  a  people  of  Britain, 
reaching  from  fea  to  fea,  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
ifland  (Ptolemy).  Now  Yorkfhire,  Lancaftiire,  Dur¬ 
ham,  Weftmoreland,  and  Cumberland  (Camden.)  Al- 
fo  a  people  of  Ireland,  of  uncertain  pofition. 

BRIG  ANTI  A,  or  Brigantium,  \n  Ancient  Geo¬ 
graphy,  a  town  of  Vindelicia  j  now  Bregent% ,  in  Tyrol, 
at  the  eaft  end  of  the  lake  of  Conftance. — Another 
Brigantium  in  the  Alpes  Cottise  ;  which  laft  is  proba¬ 
bly  Brian $on,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Dauphiny. 
BRIGANTINE.  See  Brig. 

BRIGANTINUS  Lacus,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a  lake  of  Rhcetia,  or  Vindelicia,  which  Tacitus  in¬ 
cludes  in  Rhcetia.  Ammian  calls  the  lake  Brigantta, 
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The  churches,  It  took  its  name  either  from  the  Brigantii,  the  people  Brigantinus 
inhabiting  on  it,  or  from  the  adjoining  town.  Now 
the  lake  of  Conjlance  or  Bodenxee.  , 

BRIGANTINUS  Portus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  port 
of  the  Hither  Spain  j  fo  called  from  Flavium  Brigan¬ 
tium.  Now  El  Puerto  de  la  Corunna,  commonly  the 
Groyne . 

BRIGG,  by  fome  called  Clamford  Bridges,  a  town 
of  England,  in  Lincolnfhire,  feated  on  the  river  Ankam. 

W.  Long.  o.  20.  N.  Lat.  53.  40. 

BRIGGS,  Henry,  one  of  the  greateft  mathemati¬ 
cians  in  the  16th  century,  was  born  at  Warley  Wood 
in  the  parifh  of  Halifax  in  Yorkfhire,  in  1556.  In 
1592,  he  was  made  examiner  and  ledlurer  in  mathema¬ 
tics,  and  loon  after  reader  of  the  phyfic  le£lure 
founded  by  Dr  Linacre.  When  Grefham  college  in 
London  was  eftabliftied,  he  was  chofen  the  firft  pro- 
fefifor  of  geometry  there,  about  the  beginning  of  March 
1596.  In  1609,  Pvlr  Briggs  contra<Eled  an  intimacy 
with  the  learned  Mr  James  Ufher,  afterwards  archbittiop 
of  Armagh,  which  continued  many  years  by  letters, 
two  of  which,  written  by  our  author,  are  yet  extant. 

In  one  of  thefe  letters,  dated  in  Auguft  1610,  he  tells 
his  friend  he  was  engaged  in  the  fubjeCl  of  eclipfes  \ 
and  in  the  other,  dated  March  10.  1615,  he  acquaints 
him  with  his  being  wholly  employed  about  the  noble 
invention  of  logarithms,  then  lately  difcovered,  in  the 
improvement  of  which  he  had  afterwards  a  large  {hare. 

In  1619,  he  was  made  Savilian  profeflor  of  geometry 
at  Oxford  5  and  refigned  his  profeflbrlhip  of  Grefham 
college  on  the  25th  of  July  1620.  Soon  after  his  going 
to  Oxford,  he  was  incorporated  matter  of  arts  in  that 
univerfit.y  5  where  he  continued  till  his  death,  which 
happened  on  the  26th  of  January  1630.  Dr  Smith 
gives  him  the  charader  of  a  man  of  great  probity  $  a 
contemner  of  riches,  and  contented  with  his  own  Ra¬ 
tion  ;  preferring  a  ftudious  retirement  to  all  the  fplen- 
did  circumftances  of  life.  He  wrote,  1.  Logarithmorum 
chilias  prima .  2.  Arithmetic  a  logarithmica,  3.  Trigo- 

nometria  Britannica .  4.  A  fmall  trad  on  the  north- 

weft  paflage  ;  and  fome  other  works. 

Briggs,  William,  an  eminent  phylician  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  17th  century,  was  the  fon  of  Auguftin 
Briggs,  Efq.  four  times  member  for  the  city  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  where  our  author  was  born.  He  ftudied  at  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge  }  and  his  genius  leading  him 
to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  he  travelled  into  France,  where 
he  attended  the  le&ures  of  the  famous  anatomift  M* 

Vieulfens  at  Montpelier.  After  his  return,  he  pub- 
lilhed  his  Ophthalmographia  in  1676/  The  year  fol¬ 
lowing  he  was  created  doClor  of  medicine  at  Cambridge, 
and  foon  after  was  made  fellow  of  the  college  of  phy- 
ficians  at  London.  In  1682,  he  quitted  his  fellow- 
Ihip  to  his  brother  ;  and  the  fame  year,  his  Theory  of 
Vifion  was  publilhed  by  Hooke.  The  enfuing  year  he 
fent  to  the  royal  fociety  a  continuation  of  that  difcourfe, 
which  was  publilhed  in  their  Tranfa £lions*,  and  the  fame 
year,  he  was  by  King  Charles  II.  appointed  phylician 
to  St  Thomas’s  hofpital.  In  1684,  he  communicated 
to  the  royal  fociety  two  remarkable  cafes  relating  to 
vifion,  which  were  likewife  printed  in  their  Tranfac- 
tions  and  in  1685  he  publilhed  a  Latin  verfion  of  his 
Theory  of  Vifion,  at  the  defirC  of  Mr  Newton,  after¬ 
wards  Sir  Ifaac,  profelfor  of  mathematics  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  with  a  recommendatory  epiftle  from  him  pre- 
3  H  2  fixed 
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Bnggs  fixed  to  it.  He  was  afterwards  made  phyfician  in  or- 
if  dinary  to  King  William,  and  continued  in  great  efteetn 
Brihuega.  for  in  bis  profeflion  till  be  died,  September  4th 

v 

BRIGHTHELMSTONfi,  a  fea  port  town  of  Suf- 
fex  in  England.  It  is  a  pretty  large  and  populous 
town,  though  ill  built,  and  has  a  pretty  good  harbour. 
W.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  50.  50.  It  was  at  this 
place  King  Charles  II.  embarked  for  France  in  1651, 
after  the  battle  of  Worcefter.  It  has  lately  been  con- 
fiderably  extended  and  embellifhed,  in  confequence  of 
Its  having  become  a  place  of  great  refort  for  fea-bath- 
ing. 

BRIGITTINS,  or  Bridgetins,  more  properly 
Brigittins,  a  religious  order,  denominated  from  their 
founder,  St  Bridget  or  Birgit ,  a  Swedilh  lady  in  the 
14th  century  ;  whom  fome  reprefent  as  a  queen  ;  but 
Fabricius,  on  better  grounds,  as  a  princefs,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  King  Birgenes,  legiflator  of  Upland,  and  famous 
for  her  revelations.  The  Brigittins  are  fometimes  alfo 
called  the  Order  of  our  Saviour  ;  it  being  pretended, 
that  Chrift  himfelf  didlated  the  rules  and  conftitutions 
obferved  by  them  to  St  Bridget.  In  the  main,  the 
rule  is  that  of  St  Auguftin  ;  only  with  certain  addi¬ 
tions  fuppofed  to  have  been  revealed  by  Chrift,  whence 
they  alfo  denominate  it  the  Rule  of  our  Saviour.—* The 
firft  monaftery  of  the  Bridgetin  order  was  ere&ed  by 
the  foundrefs  about  the  year  1344,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Lincopen  5  on  the  model  of  which  all  the  reft  were 
formed.  The  conftitution  of  thefe  houfes  was  very  An¬ 
gular  :  though  the  order  was  principally  intended  for 
nuns,  who  were  to  pay  a  fpecial  homage  to  the  holy 
Virgin,  there  are  alfo  many  friars  of  it,  to  minifter 
to  them  fpiritual  aftiftance.  The  number  of  nuns  is 
fixed  at  60  in  each  monaftery,  and  that  of  friars  to  13, 
anfwerable  to  the  number  of  apoftles,  of  whom  St  Paul 
made  the  13th  *,  befides  which  there  are  to  be  four  dea¬ 
cons,  to  reprefent  the  four  dodlors  of  the  church,  St 
Ambrofe,  St  Auguftin,  St  Gregory,  and  St  Jerome  5 
and  eight  lay-brothers  ;  making  together,  fays  our  au¬ 
thor,  the  number  of  Chrift’s  72  difciples. — The  order 
being  inftituted  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  the  direction 
is  committed  to  an  abbefs,  who  is  fuperior  not  only 
of  the  nuns,  but  alfo  of  the  friars,  who  are  obliged  to 
obey  her.  Each  houfe  confifts  of  two  convents  or  mo- 
naileries,  feparately  enclofed,  but  having  one  church  in 
common  ;  the  nuns  being  placed  above,  and  the  friars 
on  the  ground.  The  Bridgetins  profefs  great  mortifica¬ 
tion,  poverty,  and  felf-denial,  as  well  as  devotion  } 
and  they  are  not  to  poffefs  any  thing  they  can  call  their 
own,  not  fo  much  as  a  halfpenny  5  nor  even  to  touch 
money  on  any  account.  This  order  fpread  much 
through  Sweden,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  &c.  In 
England  we  read  but  of  one  monaftery  of  Brigittins, 
and  this  built  by  Henry  V.  in  1415,  oppofite  to  Rich¬ 
mond,  now  called  Sion  houfe  ;  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
which,  fince  the  diffolution,  are  fettled  at  Lifbon.  The 
revenues  were  reckoned  at  1 495I.  per  annum. 

BRIGNOLES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
ofVar,  formerly  Provence,  famous  for  its  prunes.  It 
is  feated  among  mountains,  in  a  pleafant  country,  275 
miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Paris.  E.  Long.  6.  15.  N..  Lat. 
43.  24. 

BRIHUEGA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile, 
where  General  Stanhope  with  the  Englifh  army  were 
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taken  prifoners,  after  they  had  feparated  themfelves  Brihu#*r.a 
from  that  commanded  by  Count  Staremberg.  It  is  )j  0 
feated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Tajuna,  43  miles  Brindifi., 
north -eaft  of  Madrid.  W.  Long.  3.  20.  N.  Lat.  41.  o.  ' 

BRIL,  Matthew  and  Paul,  natives  of  Antwerp, 
and  good  painters. — Matthew  was  born  in  the  year 
1550,  and  ftudied  for  the  molt  part  at  Rome.  He 
was  eminent  for  his  performances  in  hiftory  and  land- 
fcape,  in  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican  ;  where  he  was 
employed  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  He  died  in  1584, 
being  no  more  than  34  years  of  age. — Paul  was  born 
in  1554?  followed  his  brother  Matthew  to  Rome: 
painted  feveral  things  in  conjundlion  with  him ;  and, 
after  his  deceafe,  brought  himfelf  into  credit  by  his 
landfcapes,  but  efpecially  by  thofe  which  he  compofed 
in  his  latter  time.  The  invention  of  them  was  more  Pilk ing- 
pleafant,  the  difpofition  more  noble,  all  the  parts  more  ton's 
agreeable,  and  painted  with  a  better  gufto  than  his 
earlier  productions  in  this  way  j  which  was  owing  to 
his  having  ftudied  the  manner  of  Hannibal  Carrache, 
and  copied  fome  of  Titian’s  works  in  the  fame  kind. 

He  was  much  in  favour  with  Pope  Sixtus  V.  j  and  for 
his  fucceffor  Clement  VIII.  painted  the  famous  piece,, 
about  68  feet  long,  wherein  the  faint  of  that  name  is 
reprefented  caft  into  the  fea  with  an  anchor  about  his 
neck.  He  died  at  Rome  the  year  1626,  aged  72. 

BRILLIANT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  that 
has  a  bright  and  lucid  appearance. 

Brilliant,  in  the  Manege .  A  brifk,  high-mettled 
{lately  horfe  is  called  brilliant ,  as  having  a  raifed  neck, 
a  fine  motion,  and  excellent  haunches,  upon  which  he 
rifes,  though  ever  fo  little  put  on. 

Brilliants,  a  name  given  to  diamonds  of  the  fineft 
cut.  See  Diamond. 

BRIM  denotes  the  outmoft  verge  or  edge,  efpecially 
of  round  things.  The  brims  of  veffels  are  made  to 
projefl  a  little  over,  to  hinder  liquors,  in  pouring  out,, 
from  running  down  the  fide  of  the  veffel.  The  brim¬ 
ming  of  veffels  was  contrived  by  the  ancient  potters,  in 
imitation  of  the  fupercilium  or  drip  of  the  cornices  of 
columns  :  it  is  done  by  turning  over  fome  of  the  dou¬ 
ble  matter  when  the  work  is  on  the  wheel. 

Brim,  in  country  affairs.  A  fow  is  faid  to  brimy  or 
to  go  to  brim ,  when  (he  is  ready  to  take  the  boar. 

BRIMSTONE.  See  Sulphur,  Chemistry  In¬ 
dex. 


BRIMSTONE  Medals ,  Figures ,  &c.  may  be  caft  in  the 
following  manner  :  Melt  half  a  pound  of  brimftone  over 
a  gentle  fire  :  with  this  mix  half  a  pound  of  fine  ver¬ 
milion  and,,  when  you  have  cleared  the  top,  take  it 
off  the  fire,  ftir  it  well  together,  and  it  will  diffolve 
like  oil  :  then  caft  it  into  the  mould,  which  (hould  be 
fir  It  anointed  with  oik  When  cool,  the  figure  may  be 
taken  out ;  and  in  cafe  it  fhould  change  to  a  yellowifti 
colour,  you  need  only  wipe  it  over  with  aquafortis,  and 
it  will  look  like  the  fineft  coral  *.  *  Smith's 

BRIN,  a  ftrong  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Moravia.  It  Labors- 
is  pretty  large,  and  well  built:  the  affembly  of  the  torJ*  ?* | 
ftates  is  held  alternately  there  and  at  Olmutz.  The 
caftle  of  Spilberg  is  on  an  eminence,  cut  of  the  town, 
and  is  its  principal  defence.  It  was  inverted  by  the 
king  of  Prurtia  in  1742,  but  he  was  obliged  to  raife 
the  fieee.  It  is  near  the  river  Swart,  in  E.  Long.  7.  8. 

N.  Lat.  49.  8. 

BRINDISI,  an  ancient  celebrated  town  of  Italy, 

in 
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in  the  Terra  d’Otranto,  and  kingdom  of  Naples,  with 
an  archbifhop’s  fee.  Its  walls  are  fhill  of  great  extent, 
but  the  inhabited  houfes  do  not  fill  above  half  the  en- 
clofure.  The  ftreets  are  crooked  and  rough  ;  the 
buildings  poor  and  ruinous  ;  no  very  remarkable  church 
or  edifice.  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St  Theodore, 
is  a  work  of  King  Roger,  but  not  equal  in  point  of  ar¬ 
chitecture  to  many  churches  founded  by  that  monarch, 
who  had  a  ftrong  paflion  for  building.  Little  remains 
of  ancient  Brundufium,  except  innumerable  broken 
pillars  fixed  at  the  corners  of  ftreets  to  defend  the 
houfes  from  carts  ;  fragments  of  coarfe  mofaic,  the 
floors  of  former  habitations  ;  the  column  of  the  light- 
houfe  ;  a  large  marble  bafon,  into  which  the  water 
runs  from  brazen  heads  of  deer  ;  feme  inferiptions, 
ruins  of  aquedudts,  coins,  and  other  fmall  furniture  of 
an  antiquary’s  cabinet.  Its  caftle,  built  by  the  empe¬ 
ror  Frederick  II.  to  protett  the  northern  branches  of 
the  harbour  is  large  and  ftately.  Charles  Y.  repaired 
it.  The  port  is  double,  and  the  fineft  in  the  Adriatic. 
The  outer  part  is  formed  by  two  promontories,  which 
ft  retch  off  gradually  from  each  other  as  they  advance 
into  the  lea,  leaving  a  very  narrow  channel  at  the  bafe 
of  the  angle.  The  ifland  of  St  Andrew,  on  which  Al- 
phonfus  I.  built  a  fortrefs,  lies  between  the  capes,  and 
fecures  the  whole  road  from  the  fury  of  the  waves.  In 
this  triangular  fpace,  large  (hips  may  ride  at  anchor. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  the  hills  recede  in  a  femicir- 
cular  (hape,  to  leave  room  for  the  inner  haven  ;  which, 
as  it  were,  clafp^  the  city  in  its  arms,  or  rather  encir¬ 
cles  it,  in  the  figure  of  a  flag’s  head  and  horns.  This 
form  is  faid  to  have  given  rife  to  the  name  of  Brundu - 
/turn,  which,  in  the  old  Meffapian  language,  fignified 
* the  head  of  a  deer .  In  ancient  days,  the  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  two  havens  was  marked  by  lights 
placed  upon  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  Hand¬ 
ing  on  a  riling  ground,  in  a  diredl  line  with  the  chan- 
nel. 

Of  thefe  one  remains  entire  upon  its  pedeftal..  Its1’ 
capital  is  adorned  with  figures  of  Syrens  and  Tritons, 
intermingled  with  the  acanthus  leaf,  and  upon  it  a 
circular  vafe,  which  formerly  held  the  fire.  A  mo¬ 
dern  infeription  has  been  cut  upon  the  plinth.  Near 
it  is  another  pedeftal  of  fimilar  dimenfions,  with  one 
piece  of  the  {haft  lying  on  it.  The  fpace  between 
thefe  pillars  anfwered  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
“  The  whole  kingdom  of  Naples  (fays  Mr  Swinburne) 
cannot  (how  a  more  complete  fituation  for  trade  than 
Brindifi.  Here  goodnefs  of  foil,  depth  of  water,  fafe- 
ty  of  anchorage,  and  a  centrical  pofition,  are  all  unit¬ 
ed  ;  yet  it  has  neither  commerce,  huibandry,  nor  po- 
puloufnefs.  From  the  obftruftions,  in  the  channel 
which  communicates  with  the  two  havens,  arifes  the 
tribe  of  evils  that  afff&  and  defoliate  this  unhappy 
town.  Julius  Ccefar  may  be  faid  to  have  begun  its 
ruin,  by  attempting  to  block  up  Pompey’s  fleet.  He 
drove  piles  into  the  neck  of  land  between  the  two 
ridges  of  hills;  threw  in  earth,  trees,  and  ruins  of 
houfes  ;  and  had  nearly  accomplifhed  the  blockade, 
when  Pompey  failed  out  and  efcaped  to  Greece.  In 
the  15th  century,  the  prince  of  'laranto  funk  fome 
{hips  in  the  middle  of  the  paffage,  to  prevent  the  roy- 
alifts  from  entering  the  port,  and  thereby  provided  a 
refting  place  for  fea  weeds  and  fand,  which  foon  accu¬ 
mulated,  choked  up  the  mouth,  and  rendered  it  im- 


pra&icable  for  any  veflels  whatfoever.  In  1752  ^ie 
evil  was  increafed,  fo  as  to  hinder  even  the  waves  from 
beating  through  ;  and  all  communication  was  cut  off, 
except  in  violent  eafterly  winds,  or  rainy  feafons,  when 
an  extraordinary  quantity  of  frelh  water  raifes  the  le¬ 
vel.  From  that  period  the  port  became  a  fetid  green 
lake,  full  of  infe&ion  and  noxious  infers;  no  fifh  but 
eels  could  live  in  it,  nor  any  boats  ply  except  canoes 
made  of  a  Angle  tree.  They  can  hold  but  one  perfon, 
and  overfet  with  the  leaft  irregularity  of  motion.  IhC 
low  grounds  at  each  end  were  overflowed  and  convert¬ 
ed  into  marfhes,  the  vapours  of  which  created  every 
fummer  a  real  peftilence  ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  very 
few  years,  fwept  off  or  drove  away  the  largeft  portion 
of  the  inhabitants.  From  the  number  of  eighteen 
thoufand,  they  were  reduced  in  17 66  to  that  of  five 
thoufand  livid  wretches,  tormented  with  agues  and 
malignant  fevers.  In  1775  above  fifteen  hundred  per- 
fons  died  during  the  autumn  ;  a  woful  change  of  cli¬ 
mate  !  Thirty  years  ago,  the  air  of  Brindifi  was  e- 
fteemed  fo  wholefome  and  balfamic,  that  the  convents 
of  Naples  were  wont  to  fend  their  confumptive  friars 
to  this  city  for  the  recovery  of  their  health.  This 
ftate  of  mifery  and  deftru&ion  induced  the  remaining 
citizens  to  apply  for  relief  to  Don  Carlo  Demarco,  one 
of  the  king’s  minifters,  and  a  native  of  Brindifi.  In 
confequence  of  this  application,  Don  Vito  Caravelli 
was  ordered  to  draw  up  plans,  and  fix  upon  the  means 
of  opening  the  port  afrelh  :  Don  Andrea  Pigonati  was 
laft  year  fent  to  execute  his  proje<fts  ;  and,  by  the  help 
of  machines  and  the  labour  of  galley-flaves,  has  fuc- 
ceeded  in  fome  meafure.  The  channel  has  been  partly 
cleared,  and  has  now  two  fathom  of  water.  It  can 
admit  large  boats,  a  great  ftep  towards  the  revival  of 
trade  ;  but  what  is  of-  more  immediate  importance,  it 
gives  a  free  paffage  to  the  fea,  which  now  rufhes  in 
with  impetuofity,  and  runs  out  again  at  each  tide;  fo 
that  the  water  of  the  inner  port  is  fet  in  motion,  and 
once  more  rendered  wholefome.  The  canal  or  gut  is 
to  be  feven  hundred  yards  long,  and  drawn  in  a  ftraight 
line  from  the  column.  At  prefent  its  parapets  are  de¬ 
fended  by  piles  and  fafeines ;  but  if  the  original  plan 
be  purfued,  ft  one  piers  will  be  ere&ed  on  both  fides* 
When  the  canal  {hall  be  fcooped  out  to  a  proper  depth, 
and  its  piers  folidly  eftablifhed,  veflels  of  any  burden 
may  ©nee  more  enter  this  land-locked  port,  which  af¬ 
fords  room  for  a  whole  navy.  Docks  wet  and  dry 
may  be  dug,  goods  may  be  {hipped  at  the  quay,  and 
convenient  watering-places  be  made  with  great  eafe. 
If  merchants  ftiould  think  it  a  place  of  rifing  trade,  and 
worthy  of  their  notice,  there  is  no  want  of  fpace  in  the 
town  for  any  factory  whatever.  Circulation  of  caftl 
would  give  vigour  to  hufbandry,  and  provifions  would 
loon  abound  in  this  market.  The  fands  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  which  form  the  channel,  are  to  be  laid  out 
in  beds  for  mufcles  and  oyfters.  Some  ecclefiaftics  are 
railing  nurferies  of  orange  and  lemon  trees ;  and  other 
citizens  intend  introducing  the  cultivation  of  mulber¬ 
ry-trees,  and  breeding  of  filk-worms.  The  engineer 
would  have  done  very  little  for  the  health  of  Brindifi, 
had  he  only  opened  a  paffage,  and  given  a  free  courfe 
to  the  waters  ;  the  marfiies  at  each  extremity  of  the 
harbour  would  ftill  have  infe&ed  the  air  :  he,  there¬ 
fore,  at  the  expence  of  about  a  thoufand  ducats,  had 
the  fen*  filled  up  with  earth,  and  a  dam  raifed  to  con- 
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Brindifi,  fine  the  waters,  and  prevent  their  flowing  back  upon 

Brindley,  the  meadows.  The  people  of  Brindifi,  who  are  fenfi- 
v~'-  '  tde  of  the  bleffings  already  derived  from  thefe  opera¬ 
tions,  who  feel  a  return  of  health,  and  fee  an  opening 
for  commerce  and  opulence,  feem  ready  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  obligation.  They  intend  to  ereCt  a  ftatue  to 
the  king,  with  infcriptions  on  the  pedeftal  in  honour 
of  the  minifter  and  agents.  The  workmen,  in  clean¬ 
ing  the  channel,  have  found  fome  medals  and  Teals, 
and  hsv*  drawn  up  many  of  the  piles  that  were  driven 
in  by  Caefar.  They  are  fmall  oaks  ftripped  of  their 
bark,  and  ftill  as  fre(h  as  if  they  had  been  cut  only  a 
month,  though  buried  above  eighteen  centuries  feven 
feet  under  the  fand,  The  foil  about  the  town  is  light 
and  good.  It  produces  excellent  cotton,  with  which 
the  Brindifians  manufacture  gloves  and  ftockings. 

“  It  is  impoflible  to  determine  who  were  the  found¬ 
ers  of  Brundufium,  or  when  it  was  firfl  inhabited. 
The  Romans  took  early  poffeflion  of  a  harbour  fo  con¬ 
venient  for  their  enterprifes  againft  the  nations  dwell- 
'  ing  beyond  the  Adriatic.  In  the  year  of  Rome  509, 
they  fent  a  colony  hither.  Pompey  took  refuge  here  ; 
but  finding  his  poll  untenable,  made  a  precipitate  re- 
trea><p  Greece.  In  this  city  OCtavianus  firft  aflumed 
the  name  of  Ccefar ,  and  here  he  concluded  one  of  his 
fhort-lived  peaces  with  Antony.  Brundufium  had  been 
already  celebrated  for  giving  birth  to  the  tragic  poet 
Pacuvius,  and  about  this  time  became  remarkable  for 
the  death  of  Virgil.  The  barbarians,  who  ravaged 
every  corner  of  Italy,  did  not  fpare  fo  rich  a  town  ; 
and,  in  836,  the  Saracens  gave  a  finiftiing  blow  to  its 
fortune.  The  Greek  emperors,  fenfible  of  the  necef- 
fity  of  having  fuch  a  port  as  this  in  Italy,  would  have 
reftored  it  to  its  ancient  ftrength  and  fplendour,  had 
the  Normans  allowed  them  time  and  leifure.  The 
Greeks  ftruggled  manfully  to  keep  their  ground  ;  but, 
after  many  varieties  of  fuccefs,  were  finally  driven  out 
of  Brindifi  by  William  I.  The  frenzy  for  expeditions 
to  Paleftine,  though  it  drained  other  kingdoms  of  their 
wealth  and  fubjeCts,  contributed  powerfully  to  the  re- 
eftabliftiment  of  this  city,  one  of  the  ports  where  pil¬ 
grims  and  warriors  took  Hupping.  It  was  alfo  benefited 
by  the  refidence  of  the  emperor  Frederick,  whofe  fre¬ 
quent  armaments  for  the  Holy  Land  required  his  pre¬ 
fence  at  this  place  of  rendezvous.  The  lofs  of  Jerufa- 
lem,  the  fall  of  the  Grecian  empire,  and  the  ruin  of 
all  the  Levant  trade  after  the  Turks  had  conquered  the 
Eaft,  reduced  Brindifi  to  a  Rate  of  inactivity  and  de¬ 
flation,  from  which  it  has  never  been  able  to  emerge.” 

E.  Long.  18.  5.  N.  Lat.  40.  52. 

BRINDLEY,  James,  a  moft  uncommon  genius 
for  mechanical  inventions,  and  particularly  excellent 
in  planning  and  conducting  inland  navigations,  was 
born,  in  1716,  at  Tunfted  in  Derbyfhire.  Through  the 
mifmanagement  of  his  father  (for  there  was  fome  little 
property  in  his  houfe)  his  education  was  totally  ne¬ 
glected;  and,  at  feven  teen,  he  bound  himfelf  appren¬ 
tice  to  a  mill-wright,  near  Macclesfield,  in  Cheftiire. 

He  ferved  his  apprenticeftiip  ;  and,  afterwards,  fetting 
up  for  himfelf,  advanced  the  mill-wright  bufinefs,  by 
inventions  and  contrivances  of  his  own,  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  which  it  had  not  attained  before.  His 
fame,  as  a  moft  ingenious  mechanic,  fpreading  widely, 
his  genius  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  bufinefs  of  his 
profeflion  :  for,  in  1752,  he  ereCted  a  very  extuaordi- 
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nary  water-engine  at  Clifton,  in  Lancashire,  for  the  Brindley, 
purpofe  of  draining  coal-mines  ;  and,  in  1755,  was  em-  ^ 
ployed  to  execute  the  larger  wheels  for  a  new  filk  mill, 
at  Congleton,  in  Chefliire.  The  potteries  of  StafFord- 
fbire  were  alfo,  about  this  time,  indebted  to  him  for 
feveral  valuable  additions  in  the  mills  ufed  by  them 
for  grinding  flint-ftones.  In  1756,  he  undertook  to 
ereCt  a  fteam-engine  near  Newcaltle  under  Line  upon 
a  new  plan  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  he  would  have 
brought  this  engine  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection,  if 
fome  interefted  engineers  had  not  oppofed  him. 

His  attention,  however,  was  foon  afterwards  called 
off  to  another  objeCt,  which,  in  its  confequences,  hath 
proved  of  high  importance  to  trade  and  commerce  ; 
namely,  the  projecting  and  executing  “  Inland  navi¬ 
gations.”  By  thefe  navigations  the  expence  of  car¬ 
riage  is  leffened  ;  a  communication  is  opened  from  one 
part  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  and  from  each  of  thefe 
parts  to  the  fea ;  and  hence  produCts  and  manufactures 
are  afforded  at  a  moderate  price.  The  duke  of  Bridge- 
water  hath,  at  Worfley,  about  feven  miles  from  Man- 
chefter,  a  large  eftate  abounding  with  coal,  which  had 
hitherto  lain  ufelefs,  becaufe  the  expence  of  land-car¬ 
riage  was  too  great  to  find  a  market  for  confumption. 

The  duke,  wifhing  to  work  thefe.  mines,  perceived  the 
neceflity  of  a  canal  from  Worfley  to  Manchefter ;  up¬ 
on  which  oecafion  Brindley,  now  become  famous,  was 
confulted  ;  and  declaring  the  fcheme  practicable,  an 
aCt  for  this  purpofe  was  obtained  in  1758  and  17 59. 

It  being,  however,  afterwards  difeovered,  that  the  na¬ 
vigation  would  be  more  beneficial,  if  carried  over  the 
river  Irwell  to  Manchefter,  another  aCt  was  obtained 
to  vary  the  courfe  of  the  canal  agreeably  to  the  new 
plan,  and  likewife  to  extend  a  fide-branch  to  Long¬ 
ford  bridge  in  Stretford.  Brindley,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  begun  thefe  great  works,  being  the  firft  of  the 
kind  ever  attempted  in  England,  with  navigable  fub- 
terraneous  tunnels  and  elevated  aqueduCts ;  and  as,  in  « 
order  to  preferve  the  level  of  the  water,  it  (hould  be 
free  from  the  ufual  obftruCtions  of  locks,  he  carried 
the  canal  over  rivers,  and  many  large  and  deep  val¬ 
leys.  When  it  was  completed  as  far  as  Barton,  where 
the  Irwell  is  navigable  for  large  veffels,  he  propofed 
to  carry  it  over  that  river,  by  an  aqueduCt  of  thirty- 
nine  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  water  ;  and  though 
this  projeCt  was  treated  as  wild  and  chimerical,  yet, 
fupported  by  his  noble  patron,  he  began  his  work  in 
Sept.  1760,  and  the  firft  boat  failed  over  it  in  July 
1761.  The  duke  afterwards  extended  his  ideas  to  Li¬ 
verpool ;  and  obtained,  in  1762,  an  aCt  for  branch¬ 
ing  his  canal  to  the  tideway  in  the  Merfey  ;  this  part 
of  thtr canal  is  carried  over  the  rivers  Merfey  and  Bol- 
land,  and  over  many  wide  and  deep  valleys. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  duke  of  Bridgewater’s  undertak¬ 
ings  encouraged  a  number  of  gentlemen  and  manufac¬ 
turers  in  Staffordfliire,  to  revive  the  idea  of  a  canal- 
navigation  through  that  county ;  and  Brindley  was, 
therefore,  engaged  to  make  a  furvey  from  the  Trent 
to  the  Merfey.  In  1766,  this  canal  was  begun,  and 
conduCled  under  Brindley’s  direction  as  long  as  he  li¬ 
ved  ;  but  finifhed  after  his  death  by  his  brother-in-law 
Mr  Marihall,  of  whom  he  had  a  great  opinion,  in 
May  1777.  The  proprietors  called  it,  “  the  canal 
from  the  Trent  to  the  Merfey  but  the  engineer, 
more  emphatically,  “  the  Grand  Trunk  Navigation,” 
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Briultey.  on  account  of  the  numerous  branches,  which,  as  he 

- — y— *  juftly  fuppofed,  would  be  extended  every  way  from  it. 

It  is  93  miles  in  length  ;  and,  befides  a  large  number 
of  bridges  over  it,  has  76  locks  and  five  tunnels.  The 
rtioft  remarkable  of  the  tunnels  is  the  fubterraneous 
paffage  of  Harecaftle,  being  2880  yards  in  length,  and 
more  than  70  yards  below  the  furface  of  the  earth. 
The  fcheme  of  this  inland-navigation  had  employed  the 
thoughts  of  the  ingenious  part  of  the  kingdom  for  up¬ 
wards  of  20  years  before  ;  and  fome  furveys  had  been 
made  :  but  Harecaftle  hill,  through  which  the  tunnel 
is  conftru6led,  could  neither  be  avoided  nor  overcome 
by  any  expedient  the  mod  able  engineers  could  devife. 

It  was  Brindley  alone  who  furraounted  this  and  other 
the  like  difficulties,  arifing  from  the  variety  of  ftrata 
and  quickfands,  as  no  one  but  himfelf  would  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  conquer. 

Brindley  was  engaged  in  many  other  fimilar  under¬ 
takings  ;  for  a  fuller  account  of  which,  not  being  con¬ 
fident  with  our  plan,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  “  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica  or  rather  to  a  curious  and  va¬ 
luable  pamphlet,  publiftied  fome  years  fince,  and  en¬ 
titled,  u  The  Hiftory  of  Inland  Navigations,  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  the  duke  of  Bridgewater.”  He  died  at 
Turnhurft  in  Staffbrdfhire,  September  27.  1772,  in  his 
56th  year;  fomewhat  immaturely,  as  it  (hould  feem : 
but  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  lhortened  his  days  by  too 
intenfe  application,  and  to  have  brought  on  a  he£tic 
fever,  which  continued  on  him  for  fome  years  before 
it  confumed  him.  For  he  never  indulged  and  relaxed 
himfelf  in  the  common  diverfions  of  life,  as  not  having- 
the  leaft  relifh  for  them  ;  and,  though  once  prevailed 
on  to  fee  a  play  in  London,  yet  he  declared  that  he 
would  on  no  account  be  prefent  at  another  ;  becaufe  it 
fo  difturbed  his  ideas  for  feveral  days  after,  as  to  ren¬ 
der  him  unfit  for  bufinefs.  When  any  extraordinary 
difficulty  occurred  to  him  in  the  execution  of  his  works, 
he  generally  retired  to  bed;  and  has  been  known  to' 
lie  there  one,  two,  or  three  days,  till  he  has  furmounted 
it.  He  would  then  get  up,  and  execute  his  defign 
without  any  drawing  or  model :  for  he  had  a  prodigi¬ 
ous  memory,  and  carried  every  thing  in  his  head. 

As  his  ftation  in  life  was  low,  and  his  education  to¬ 
tally  neglected,  fo  his  exterior  accompliftiments  were 
fuitable  to  them.  He  could  indeed  read  and  write, 
but  both  very  indifferently  ;  and  he  was  perhaps,  in 
his  way,  as  abnormis  fapiens — “  of  mother-wit,  and 
wife  without  the  fchools,” — as  any  man  that  ever  lived. 
u  He  is  as  plain  a  looking  man  as  one  of  the  boors 
in  the  Peake,  or  one  of  his  own  carters  :  but  when 
he  fpeaks,  all  ears  liften  ;  and  every  mind  is  filled  with 
wonder,  at  the  things  he  pronounces  to  be  praftiea- 
ble.”  The  fame  author  gives  us  alfo  no  ungracious 
idea  of  his  moral  make  :  “  being  great  in  himfelf,  he 
harbours  no  contracted  notions,  no  jealoufy  of  rivals  : 
he  conceals  not  his  method  of  proceeding,  nor  afks 
patents  to  fecure  the  foie  ufe  of  the  machines,  which 
he  invents  and  expofes  to  public  view.  Senfible  that 
he  muft  one  day  ceafe  to  be,  he  feleCls  men  of  genius, 
teaches  them  the  power  of  mechanics,  and  employs 
them  in  carrying  on  the  various  undertakings  in  which 
he  is  engaged.  It  is  not  to  the  duke  of  Bridgewater 
only  that  his  fervices  are  confined  ;  he  is  of  public  uti¬ 
lity,  and  employs  his  talents  in  redifying  the  miftakes 
ef  defpairing  workmen,  &c.  His  powers  fhine  moft 
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in  the  midft  of  difficulties  ;  when  rivers  atid  moun-  Brindley, 
tains  feem  to  thwart  his  defigns,  then  appears  his  vaft  Brine, 
capacity,  by  which  he  makes  them  fubfervient  to  his  ‘  “v 
will.” 

BRINE,  or  Pickle  ;  water  replete  with  faline  par¬ 
ticles. 

Brine  taken  out  of  brine-pits,  or  brine-pans,  ufed 
by  fome  for  curing  or  pickling  of  fifti,  without  boil¬ 
ing  the  fame  into  fait  ;  and  rock  fait,  without  re¬ 
fining  it  into  white-falt ;  are  prohibited  by  1  Ann. 
cap.  21. 

Brine  is  either  native,  as  the  fea-water,  which  by 
coClion  turns  to  fait ;  or  factitious,  formed  by  diflolv- 
ing  fait  in  water.  In  the  falt-works  at  Up  wick  in 
Worcefterftiire,  there  are  found,  at  the  fame  time,  and 
in  the  fame  pit,  three  forts  of  brine,  each  of  a  different 
ftrength.  They  are  drawn  by  a  pump  ;  and  that  in 
the  bottom,  firft  brought  up,  is  called  JlrJl  man  ;  the 
next,  middle  man  ;  and  the  third,  laft  man . 

Leac/i-B BINE,  a  name  given  to  what  drops  from  the 
corned  fait  in  draining  and  drying,  which  they  preferve 
and  boil  again  ;  being  ftronger  than  any  brine  in  the 
pit.  There  is  fand  found  in  all  the  Staffordlhire  brines 
after  coClion  :  but  naturalifts  obferve,  it  did  not  pre- 
exift  in  the  water,  but  rather  is  the  produCt  of  the 
boiling.  Some  fteep  their  feed-wheat  in  brine,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fmut.  Brine  is  alfo  commended  as  of  efficacy 
againft  gangrenes. 

Brine  alfo  denotes  a  pickle  pregnant  with  fait, 
wherein  things  are  fteeped  to  keep. 

BRINE-Pans ,  the  pits  where  the  fait- water  is  retain¬ 
ed,  and  fuffered  to  ftand,  to  bear  the  aClion  of  the  fun, 
whereby  it  is  converted  into  fait.  There  are  divers- 
forts  of  falt-pans,  as  the  water-pans,  fecond-pan,  fun- 
pan  ;  the  water  being  transferred  only  from  one  to 
another. 

B RINE-Pit,  in  falt-making,  the  fait  fpring  from 
whence  the  water  to  be  boiled  into  fait  is  taken.  There 
are  of  thefe  fprings  in  many  places  ;  that  at  Nampt- 
wich  in  Cheffiire,  is  alone  fufficient,  according  to  the 
account  of  the  people  of  the  place,  to  yield  fait  for  the 
whole  kingdom  ;  but  it  is  under  the  government  of 
certain  lords  and  regulators,  who,  that  the  market  may 
not  be  overftocked,  will  not  fuffer  more  than  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  fait  to  be  made  yearly.  See  the  next 
article. 

BRINE- Springs ,  are  fountains  which  flow  with  falt- 
water  inftead  of  frefti.  Of  thefe  there  are  a  good  num¬ 
ber  in  South  Britain,  but  though  not  peculiar  to  this 
ifland,  are  far  from  being  common  in  the  countries  on 
the  continent.  There  are  fome  of  them  in  feveral  dif¬ 
ferent  counties ;  and  perhaps,  on  a  due  fearch,  others 
might  be  difeovered  *.  The  moft  remarkable  of  thefe  Campbell's 
already  known  are,  one  at  Eaft  Chennock  in  Somer- 
fetlhire,  about  20  miles  from  the  fea.  Another  at y^f^9 
Leamington  in  Warwicklhire,  very  near  the  river  p.  76, 
Learn  ;  which,  however,  is  but  weak.  Such  a  fpring 
likewife  runs  into  the  river  Cherwell  in  Oxfordlhire, 
and  feveral  more  in  Weftmorland  and  Yorklhire  :  but 
as  they  are  but  poor,  and  the  fuel  in  moft  of  thofe 
counties  fcarce  and  dear,  no  fait  is  prepared  from  them. 

At  Borrowdale  near  Grange,  three  miles  from  Kef- 
wick  in  Cumberland,  a  pretty  ftrong  fpring  rifes  in  a 
level  near  a  mofs,  16  gallons  of  the  water  of  which 
yield  one  of  pure  fait ;  which  is  the  more  remarkable, 

when. 
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.Brine,  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  fame  quantity  of  fait  can - 
t  Bring.  not  be  obtained  from  lefs  than  22  gallons  of  the  waters 
of  the  German  ocean.  At  a  place  called  Salt-Water 
Haugh ,  near  Butterby,  in  the  biftropric  of  Durham, 
-there  is  a  multitude  of  falt-fprings  which  rife  in  the 
middle  of  the  river  Weare,  for  the  fpace  of  about  40 
^yards  in  length  and  ten  in  breadth  ;  but  particularly 
one  out  of  a  rock,  which  is  fo  ftrong  that  in  a  hot  fum- 
tier’s  day  the  furface  will  be  covered  with  a  pure  white 
fait.  At  Wefton,  in  Stafford  (hire,  there  are  brine 
pits  which  afford  about  a  ninth  part  of  very  fine  white 
fait.  There  are  others  at  Enfon,  St  Thomas,  and  in 
the  parifii  of  Ingeffre,  but  fo  weak  that  they  are  not 
wrought  ;  though  it  is  believed,  that  by  boring,  ftrong- 
er  fprings  might  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  In 
.Lancashire  there  are  feveral  fait  fprings,  but  (if  we 
except  that  at  Barton,  which  is  as  rich  as  the  fpring 
at  Norwich)  by  no  means  fo  famous  as  thofe  of  Che- 
fhire,  called  in  general  by  the  name  of  the  wtches. 
Namptwich  on  the  river  Weever,  has  a  noble  fpring 
not  far  from  the  river,  which  is  fo  rich  as  to  yield  one- 
fixth  part  of  pure  white  fait.  At  fix  miles  diftant 
Hands  Northwieh,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Weever 
and  the  Dan  ;  where  the  brine  is  Hill  richer,  fince  they 
obtain  fix  ounces  of  fait  from  16  of  water.  There  are, 
even  at  this  day,  fome  vifible  remains  of  a  Roman 
eaufeway  between  thefe  two  towns.  The  inhabitants 
of  Wales,  who,  before  that  country  was  incorporated 
into  England,  wTere  fupplied  chiefly,  if  not  folely, 
with  that  neceffarv  commodity  from  thefe  two  towns, 
called  the  former  Hellatli  Wen,  and  the  latter  Hel/ath 
Du  ;  i.  e.  the  white  and  black  fait  pit.  In  1670,  a 
rock  of  fait  was  difcovered  at  a  fmali  diftance  from 
Norwich,  which  has  been  wrought  to  a  great  depth, 
and  to  a  vaff  extent,  fo  as  to  be  juftly  efteemed  one  of 
the  greateff  curiofities  in  England  ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  there  is  an  immenfe  body  of  foflil  fait 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  under  this  whole  county  ; 
fince,  upon  boring,  brine  pits  have  been  found  in  many 
places  on  both  fides  the  river  Weever.  This  is  the 
more  likely,  fince  at  Middlewich,  which  (lands  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Croke  and  the  Dan,  there  are 
fait  fprings  with  a  fre(h  brook  running  between  them. 
The  brines  from  thefe  pits  are  of  unequal  ftrength  ; 
but  when  mixed,  they  commonly  obtain  four  ounces 
of  fait  from  a  pound  of  brine.  Experience  (hows,  that 
in  thefe  fprings  the  water  is  ffrongeff  neareff  the  bot¬ 
tom,  richer  in  dry  weather  than  in  wet,  and  when 
long  drawn  than  when  firff  wrought.  But  thefe  are 
no  rules  in  refpe£l  to  other  falt-fprings,  fince  in  thofe 
of  Tranche  Compte  the  brine  is  ffrongeff  in  wet  wea¬ 
ther.  There  are  feveral  other  bodies  diffolved  in  thefe 
brines  befides  fait  ;  in  fome  a  fulphureous  fubftance, 
which  fublimes  as  the  brine  heats  •,  a  fort  of  dirty 
ochre  which  difcolours  the  brine,  but,  if  fuffered  to 
(land,  fpeedily  fubfides ;  and  in  moft  brines  a  calcare¬ 
ous,  or  rather  felenitic  earth,  which  fettles  to  the  bot- 
f  See  Salt,  tom  of  the  pans  f. 

and  Spring. .  To  BRING-TO,  in  Navigation ,  to  check  the  courfe 

of  a  (hip  when  (lie  is  advancing,  by  arranging  the  fails 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  (hall  counteradl  each  o- 
ther,  and  prevent  her  either  from  retreating  or  mov¬ 
ing  forward.  In  this  fituation  the  (hip  is  faid  to  lie 
by,  or  lie  to  ;  having,  according  to  the  fea-phrafe, 
fome  of  her  fails  aback ,  to  oppofe  the  force  of  thofe 


which  are  full ;  or  having  them  other  wife  (hortened  by  Brin§ 
being  furled,  or  hauled  up  in  the  brails .  ,  jj 

B  RINGING-to,  is  generally  ufed  to  detain  a  (hip  in  Britach. 
any  particular  Ration,  in  order  to  wait  the  approach  of  n"  v  ^ 
fome  other  that  may  be  advancing  towards  her  ;  or  to 
retard  her  courfe  occafionally  near  any  port  in  the 
courfe  of  a  voyage. 

B RINGING  in  a  Horfe,  in  the  manege,  the  fame  as 
to  fay,  keep  down  the  nofe  of  a  horfe  that  boars  and 
toffes  his  nofe  in  the  wind  :  this  is  done  by  means  of  a 
branch. 

BRINING  OF  CORN,  in  hulbandry,  an  operation 
performed  on  the  wheat-feed,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
lmut.  A  liquor  is  to  be  prepared  for  this  purpofe,  by 
putting  70  gallons  of  water  into  a  tub  (like  a  ma(h- 
tub  ufed  for  brewing),  and  a  corn-buffiel  of  unflaked 
limeflone.  This  is  to  be  well  flirred  till  the  whole  is 
-diffolved,  and  left  to  (land  for  30  hours  ;  after  which 
it  is  to  be  drained  off  into  another  tub,  in  the  manner 
.  pra£lifed  for  beer.  In  this  way  about  a  hogfhead  of 
ftrong  lime-water  will  be  obtained,  to  which  muff  be 
added  three  pecks  of  fait.  The  wheat  muff  be  fteep- 
ed  in  this  pickle,  by  running  it  gently,  and  in  fmali 
quantities,  into  a  broad-bottomed  balket  of  about  24 
inches  in  diameter,  and  20  inches  deep,  and  ffirring 
it.  The  light  feed  that  floats  muff  be  drained  off  with 
a  drainer,  and  muff  not  be  fown.  When  the  baiket 
has  been  drawn  up,  and  drained  of  the  pickle,  the 
wheat  will  be  (it  for  flowing  in  two  hours  after  the 
brining. 

BRINING  of  hay-ricks,  a  pra&ice  common  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  of  mixing  fait  with  the  hay  as  it  is  (lacked. 

BR10NNE,  a  town  of  France  in  Normandy, 
feated  on  the  river  Rille.  E.  Long.  o.  51.  N.  Lat. 

49’  51, 

BRIOUDE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Upper  Loire,  formerly.  Lower  Auvergne.  There 
are  two  Brioudes,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  each 
other  ;  the  one  is  called  Church  Brioude,  the  other 
Old  Brioude .  The  houfes  are  built  after  the  antique 
manner,  and  are  badly  difpofed.  The  canons  are  all 
temporal  lords  and  counts.  It  is  in  no  diocefe,  but 
-depends  immediately  on  the  pope.  There  are  feveral 
convents  ;  and,  among  the  red,  the  church  of  St  Fer- 
rol,  which  is  highly  celebrated.-  Near  the  Old  Town 
is  a  (lone-bridge  on  the  river  Allier,  which  confifts  of 
one  arch  :  this  is  efleemed  a  ffupendous  ftrudlure, 
and  is  thought  to  be  a  work  of  the  Romans.  The  in¬ 
habitants  have  no  manufa£lures.  It  is  fituated  in  E. 

Long.  3.  25.  N.  Lat.  45.  14. 

BRIQUERAS,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  feated  in  the 
valley  of  Lucern,  three  miles  from  the  town  of  that 
name,  and  four  fouth  of  Pignerol.  It  had  a  very 
ftrong  caftle  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  1 6th  cen¬ 
tury;  but  when  the  French  got  footing  in  it,  it  was 
ruined,  that  is,  before  they  delivered  it  up  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy  in  1696.  E.  Long.  7.  24.  N.  Lat. 

44.  41. 

BRISACH,  a  town  of  .  Germany,  and  capital  of 
Brifgaw.  It  was  twice  in  poffcffion  of  the  French  ; 
but  reftored  to  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  in  confequence  of 
treaties  of  peace.  It  was  a  very  ffrong  place,  but  the 
fortifications  have  been  demolifhed.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Rhine,  where  there  is  a  bridge  of  boats.  E.  Long. 

7.  49.  N.  Lat.  48.  5. 

Brisach, 
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EiiTach  Brisach,  New,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
||  nient  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  built  by  order  of  Louis 
Briftol-  XIV.  over  againft  Old  Brifach,  and  fortified  by  Vau- 
ban.  It  is  32  miles  fouth  of  Strafburg.  E.  Long.  7. 
46.  N.  Lat.  48.  5. 

BRISEIS,  or  IiiPfcoDAMlA,  in  fabulous  hiftory, 
the  wife  of  Mynes  king  of  Lyrneffa.  After  Achilles 
had  taken  that  city,  and  killed  her  hulband,  (lie  be¬ 
came  his  captive.  That  hero  loved  her  tenderly  ;  but 
Agamemnon  taking  her  from  him,  (he  became  the  ac¬ 
cidental  caufe  of  numberlefs  diforders  in  the  Grecian 
■army.  Achilles,  enraged,  retired  to  his  tent ;  and, 
'till  the  death  of  Patroclus,  refufed  to  fight  againft  the 
Trojans.  The  refentment  of  this  prince  is  finely  paint¬ 
ed  in  the  Iliad. 

BRISGAW,  a  territory  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Suabia,  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Rhine,  about 
50  miles  in  length,  and  30  in  breadth.  The  principal 
•places  are  Old  Brifach,  New  Brifach,  Frey  burg,  Rhin- 
marck,  and  an  ifland  in  the  Rhine. 

BRISIACUS  MONS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town 
on  the  right  or  eaft  fide  of  the  Rhine.  Now  Brifach , 
fituated  on  a  round  hill  \  a  fortified  town  of  Suabia,  and 
diilingui filed  by  the  name  of  Old  Brifach .  E.  Long. 
7.  ijfN.  Lat.  48.  10. 

BRISSOT,  Peter,  one  of  the  ableft  phvficians  of 
the  16th  century,  was  born  at  Fontenai  le  Comte  in 
Poidlou.  He  ftudied  at  Paris;  and,  having  taken  his 
dodlor’s  degree,  bent  his  thoughts  to  the  reforming  of 
phyfic,  by  reftoring  the  precepts  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  and  exploding  the  maxims  of  the  Arabians  :  for 
this  purpofe  he  publicly  explained  Galen’s  works,  in- 
ftegd  of  thofe  of  Avicenna,  Rhafis,  and  Meffue.  He 
afterwards  refolved  to  travel  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  plants ;  and  going  to  Portugal,  pradtifed  phyfic  in 
the  city  of  Ebora.  His  new  method  of  bleeding  in 
pleurifies,  on  the  fide  where  the  pleurify  was,  raifed  a 
kind  of  civil  war  among  the  Portuguefe  phyficians  ;  it 
was  brought  before  the  univerfity  of  Salamanca,  who 
at  laft  gave  judgment,  that  the  opinion  afcribed  to 
Briflot  was  the  pure  dodtrine  of  Galen*  The  parti¬ 
sans  of  Denys,  his  opponent,  appealed  in  1 529  to  the 
emperor,  to  prevent  the  pradlice,  as  being  attended 
•with  deftrudtive  confequences  ;  but  Charles  III.  duke 
•of  Savoy  happening  to  die  at  this  time  of  a  pleurify, 
after  having  been  bled  on  the  oppofite  fide,  the  profe- 
xution  dropped.  He  wrote  an  Apology  for  his  prac¬ 
tice  ;  but  died  before  it  was  published,  in  1552;  but 
Anthony  Luceus,  his  friend,  printed  it  at  Paris  three 
years  after.  Renatus  Moreau  procured  a  new  edition 
of  it  at  Paris,  in  1622;  and  annexed  to  it  a  treatife 
entitled  De  miffione  fanguinis  in  pleuritide ,  together 
with  the  Life  of  Briflot. 

BRISTLE,  a  rigid  glofify  kind  of  hair  found  on 
fwine,  and  much  ufed  by  brufh-makers,  & c. 

BRISTOL,  a  city  of  England,  and  inferior  to 
none,  except  London,  for  wealth,  trade,  and  number 
of  inhabitants.  Briftol  is  a  corruption  of  Brightfow ,  as 
it  was  called  by  the  Saxons.  It  is  thought  to  have 
Rood  anciently  altogether  on  the  weft  or  Somerfetffiire 
fide  of  the  Avon,  before  the  bridge  was' built  ;  but  af¬ 
ter  that,  it  came  to  be  partly  in  Somerfetihire  and 
partly  in  Gloucefterfhire,  until  it  was  made  a  county  of 
itfelf,  though  even  before  that,  in  the  parliament  rolls, 
it  was  always  placed  in  Somerfetihire.  At  prefent,  -the 
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eaft  fide  is  by  much  the  largeft  and  moft  populous.  It  Biiftol. 

had  anciently  a  caftle,  built  by  Robert  earl  of  Glou-  ' - *— 

cefter,  natural  fon  to  Henry  I.  which  was  demolished 
by  Cromwell  ;  and  the  ground  is-  now  laid  out  into 
ftreets.  The  corporation  confifts  of  a  mayor;  recorder; 
twelve  aldermen,  of  whom  the  recorder  is  one  ;  two 
ftieriffs  ;  and  twenty-eight  common  council  men.  The 
recorder  is  generally  a  ferjeant  at  law,  and  fits  as  judge 
in  capital  and  all  other  criminal  caufes.  The  mayor,  to 
fupport  his  dignity,  and  defray  his  extraordinary  ex- 
pence,  is  entitled  to  certain  fees  from  fhips,  which 
long  ago  amounted  to  500I.  or  600I.  Briftol  is  a 
bilhop’s  fee,  being  one  of  the  fix  eredltd  by  King 
Henry  VIII.  out  of  the  fpoils  of  the  monafteries  and 
religious  houfes  which  that  monarch  had  got  dilfolved. 

The  cathedral  church  was  the  church  of  the  abbey  of 
St  Auftin  in  Briftol,  founded  by  Robert  Fitzharding 
fon  to  a  king  of  Denmark,  once  a  citizen  here,  by 
him  filled  with  canons  regular  in  the  year  3148.  At 
the  reformation  King  Henry  VIII.  placed  therein  a 
dean  and  fix  prebendaries,  which  mode  of  government 
ftill  continues.  During  a  great  part  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  reign,  his  fee  was  held  in  cotntnendam  by  the 
bifhop  of  Gloucefter.  This  diocefe  was  formed  chief¬ 
ly  out  of  the  diocefe  of  Salifbury,  with  a  fmall  part 
from  the  diocefe  of  Wells  and  Worcefter.  It  contains 
moft  of  the  city  of  Briftol,  and  all  the  county  of  Dor* 
fet,  in  which  are  236  parifhes,  of  which  64  are  impro¬ 
priated.  It  hath  only  one  archdeaconry,  viz.  of  Dor* 
fet ;  is  valued  in  the  king’s  books  at  338I.  8s.  4d.  and 
is  computed  to  be  annually  worth  1500I.  including 
its  commendams .  The  tenths  of  the  clergy  are  353I. 

1 8s.  ojd.  This  fee  hath  yielded  to  the  ftate  one 
lord  privy  feal.  The  revenues  of  the  abbey  of  St 
Auguftine,  or  St  Auftin,  in  Briftol,  wTere  valued  at 
the  diflolution  at  6700I.  13s.  ud.  when  it  was  eredled 
into  a  cathedral  by  King  Henry  VIII.  by  the  name  of 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity .  To  this 
cathedral  belong  „a  bifhop,  a  dean,  an  archdeacon,  a 
chancellor,  fix  prebendaries,  and  other  inferior  officers 
and  fervants.  Befides  the  cathedral,  there  are  18  pa- 
rifh-churches  ;  and  here  are  diffenters  of  all  denomi¬ 
nations,  of  whom  the  Quakers  are  very  refpedlable  both 
for  their  wealth  and  numbers.  Of  the  parifh-churches, 

St  Mary  Ratcliff  is  reckoned  one  of  the  fineft,  not  only 
here,  but  in  the  whole  kingdom.  In  this  church,  be¬ 
fides  two  monuments  of  the  founder  William  Cannings, 
who  had  been  five  times  mayor  of  this  city,  one  in  the 
habit  of  a  magiftrate,  and  another  in  that  of  a  priefl 
(for  in  latter  days  he  took  orders),  there  is  one  of 
Sir  William  Penn,  father  to  the  famous  Quaker.  The 
old  bridge  over  the  Avon  confided  of  four  broad  arches, 
with  houfes  on  both  fides  like  thofe  formerly  on  Lon¬ 
don  bridge ;  but  this  has  been  lately  pulled  down,  and 
another  eredted  in  its  place.  No  carts  or  waggons  are 
admitted  into  Briftol,  for  fear  of  damaging  the  vaults 
and  gutters  made  under  ground  for  carrying  the  filth 
of  the  city  into  the  river.  Queen’s-fquare,  in  this  city, 
is  larger  than  any  in  London,  except  Lincoln’s-Inn 
Fields,  and  has  in  the  centre  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of 
King  William  III.  All  the  gates  of  the  city  remain  en¬ 
tire,  and  a  part  of  the  walls ;  the  reft  were  razed  in 
the  reign  of  William  Rufus.  It  is  almoft  as  broad  ay 
long,  about  feven  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains 
sbout  .95,000  inhabitants.  Of  the  hofpitals,  the  chief 
3  I  are. 
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Briftol.  are,  I.  That  called  Queen  Elizabeth’s,  in  which  100 
•— "V“ '  boys  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  navi¬ 
gation  ;  fix  of  whom,  when  they  go  out,  have  lol.  and 
the  reft  81.  8s.  to  bind  them  apprentices  :  the  mafter 
is  allowed  450I.  a-year,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
boys.  2.  Colfton’s  hofpital  ;  in  which  100  boys  arc 
^  maintained  for  feven  years,  and  taught  and  apprenticed, 
as  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s.  3.  Another  founded  by  the 
fame  gentleman  in  1691,  for  12  men  and  12  women, 
with  an  allowance  of  3s.  per  week,  and  24facks  of  coals 
in  the  year.  This  charity  coft  the  founder  25,0001. 
4%Another  founded  partly  by  Mr  Colfton  and  partly 
by  the  merchants,  in  which  18  men  on  account  of  the 
merchants,  and  '12  men  and  women  on  account  of  Mr 
Colfton,  are  maintained.  5.  An  infirmary,  which  was 
opened  in  1736  for  the  lick,  lame,  and  diftreffed  poor 
of  the  city,  which  is  maintained  by  fubfeription,  be¬ 
fides  50C0I.  bequeathed  to  it  by  John  Eldridge,  Efq. 
formerly  comptroller  of  the  euftoms  at  this  port.  There 
are,  befides  thefe,  a  bridewell,  feveral  alms-houfes,  and 
charity  fchools.  There  is  alfo  a  guildhall  for  the  fef- 
fions  and  aflizes  ;  the  mayor’s  and  fheriffs  courts;  a 
councihhoufe,  where  the  mayor  and  aldermen  meet 
every  day,  except  Sundays,  to  adminiftej;  juftiee ;  a 
handfome  new  exchange,  with  three  entrances,  about 
two-thirds  as  large  as  that  in  London,  and  a  quay  half 
a  mile  in  length,  the  inoft  commodious  in  England  for 
fhipping  and  landing  goods,  for  which  purpofe  it  is 
provided  with  feveral  cranes.  In  College-green  is  a 
ftately  high  crofs,  with  the  effigies  of  feveral  kings 
round  it.  In  Winch-ftreet  is  a  guard- houfe,  with  bar¬ 
racks  for  foldiers.  As  to  the  trade  of  this  city,  it  was 
computed  many  years  ago  to  be  much  greater  in  pro¬ 
portion,  efpecially  to  America  and  the  Weft  Indies, 
than  that  of  London.  Fifty  fail,  fome  of  them  (hips  of 
confiderable  burthen,  have  arrived  here  at  one  time,  or 
very  near  one  another,  from  the  Weft  Indies.  For  this 
trade,  and  that  to  Ireland,  it  is  much  better  fituated 
than  London,  befides  the  great  advantages  it  poflefies 
of  an  inland  navigation  by  the  Wye  and  Severn.  Their 
trade  extends  to  the  Baltic,  Norway,  Holland,  Ham¬ 
burgh,  Guinea,  and  the  Straits.  The  largeft  (hips 
are  discharged  at  Kingroad,  four  miles  below  the  city, 
and  the  goods  are  brought  to  the  quay  by  lighters. 
For  building,  equipping,  and  repairing  (hips,  there  are 
docks,  yards,  rope-walks,  and  ffiip-wrights.  Here  are 
fome  confiderable  woollen  manufa&ures  ;  and  no  lefs 
than  15  glafs-houfes,  for  which  Kingfwood  and  Mendip 
furnifii  the  coals.  The  city  companies  are  13  :  1.  The 
merchant  adventurers.  2.  The  merchant  tailors.  3.  The 
mercers.  4.  The  foap  boilers.  5.  The  tobacconifts. 
6.  The  butchers.  7.  The  barbers.  8.  Thetylers.  9.  The 
holliers,  who  are  the  fled-men.  10.  Shoemakers,  u. 
Coopers.  12.  Bakers.  13.  Smiths.  For  fupplying  the 
city  with  water  there  are  fix  public  conduits  :  and 
handfome  hackney  coaches  may  be  hired  at  very  rea- 
fonrble  rates,  but  they  do  not  ply  in  the  ftreets.  There 
are  alfo  ftage  coaches,  which  fet  out  every  day  for 
Bath,  London,  and  other  places.  A  mile  below  the 
city,  clofe  oy  the  river  is  the  hot  well,  whofe  waters 
are  fpecific  for  the  diabetes,  and  good  in  phthifioal, 
fcorbutic,  and  inflammatory  diforders.  Hither  is  a 
great  refort  in  the  fun  rner  of  invalids,  as  well  as  other 
company  ;  for  whofe  accommodation  and  entertainment 
there  is  a  pump-room,  ball-room,  coffee-houfe,  with 
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taverns,  and  a  great  number  of  elegant  lodging  houfes,  Eriftor 
both  below  on  a  level  with  the  well,  and  above  in  the  Britain 
delightful  village  of  Clifton,  which  is  fituated  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  from  whence  there  are  downs  extending 
feveral  miles,  where  the  company  ride  out  for  exercife. 
Nothing  can  be  more  pure  and  falutary  than  the  air  of 
thefe  downs,  which  afford  a  variety  of  the  moft  roman¬ 
tic  and  agreeable  profpe&s,  comprehending  Kingroad, 
with  the  ftiips  at  anchor,  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  and 
the  mountains  of  Wales.  In  the  rocks  above  the  well 
are  found  thofe  fix-cornered  ftones  called  Brijlol-Jlones ; 
but  they  are  not  fo  plentiful  now  as  in  Camden’s  days, 
when,  he  fays,  whole  bufhels  might  have  been  eafily 
gathered.  In  this  city  is  a  theatre,  where  plays  are 
a6ted  almoft  every  night  during  the  recefs  of  the  come¬ 
dians  from  the  metropolis.  There  are  two  annual  fairs,, 
to  which  the  concourfe  is  fo  great,  that  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  inns  have  filled  100  beds  a  piece  with  their  guefts*,. 

In  the  winter  feafon  there  is  an  aflembly  every  Thurfi. 
day  for  the  gayer  part  of  the  citizens  of  both  fexes. 

About  half  way  betwixt  Briftol  and  Bath,  at  a  place 
called  Warmly ,  a  company  of  Briftol  merchants  have 
ere&ed  a  noble  manufacture  of  pins  and  other  brafs 
utenfils,  which  employs  a  great  number  of  hands,  inclu¬ 
ding  about  200  children  of  both  fexes  from  feven  to 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.  All  the  different  ope¬ 
rations  of  melting,  plitting,  drawing,  hammering,  turn¬ 
ing,  See.  are  performed  by  wheels  worked  with  wa¬ 
ter,  which  is  raifed  by  two  fire  engines  of  a  very 
curious  mechanifm.  The  city  of  Briftol  gives  the 
title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Hervey,  and  fends  two 
members  to  parliament.  It  is  worth  obferving,  that 
whoever  mafries  a  citizen’s  daughter  becomes  free^of 
the  city. 

New-B  RISTOL,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Bucks 
in  Pennfylvania,  fituated  on  the  river  Delaware,  about 
20  miles  north  of  Philadelphia,  in  W.  Long.  75.  N. 

Lat.  40.  45. 

BRISTOL  Water .  Of  the  four  principal  warm  waters* 
naturally  produced  in  England,  this  is  the  leaft  fo.  As 
the  Bath  waters  are  proper  where  the  fecretions  are 
defeClive,  fo  the  Briftol  water  is  of  fervice  where  they 
exceed  the  requirements  of  health.  The  Bath  water 
warms  ;  the  Briftol  cools.  Bath  water  helps  the  fto- 
mach,  inteftines,  and  nerves  ;  the  Briftol  favours  the 
lungs,  kidneys,  and  bladder.  Except  a  jaundice  attend, 
the  Briftol  water  may  be  of  ufe  in  dropfies  by  its  dry¬ 
ing  and  diuretic  qualities.  Dr  Winter  afferts,  that 
there  is  no  iron  in  Briftol  water  :  and  that  its  mineral 
contents  are  chalk,  lapis  calcareus  and  calaminaris. 

Five  gallons  of  this  water,  after  evaporation,  afforded 
only  3  bi.  and  gr.  2.  of  mineral  fubftances.  The 
difeafes  in  which  this  water  is  ufeful  are  internal  hae- 
morrhagies,  immoderate  menfes,  internal  inflammations, 
fpitting  blood,  dyfentery,  purulent  ulcers  of  the  vifeera, 
confumption,  dropfy,  feurvy  with  heat,  ftone,  gravel, 
ftrangury,  habitual  gout,  atrophy,  flow  fever,  fero- 
phula,  gleets,  and  diabetes,  in  which  lall  it  is  a  fpe¬ 
cific,  and  may  be  drank  as  freely  as  the  thirft  requires 
it  The  hotter  months  are  the  beft  for  ufing  it.  The 
Briftol  and  Matlock  waters  are  of  exa&ly  the  fame 
qualities.  D  -61ors  Mead  and  Lane  firft  eftabliffied 
the  reputation  of  Briftol  waters  in  difeafes  of  the  kid¬ 
neys  and  bladder. 

BRITAIN,  or  Great  Britain,  the  moft  confider- 
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Britain.  £ble  of  all  the  European  iflands,  extends  from  the  Li- 
i-— - V^— ^  zard  Point,  in  the  latitude  of  about  50°,  to  Dunefbav- 
head,  in  latitude  58.  30.  N.  or,  taking  it  in  a  ftraight 
line  from  north  to  fouth,  about  eight  degrees  or  550 
miles  y  and  from  Dover-head  on  the  eaft  to  LandV 
end  on  the  weft  comprehends  about  feven  degrees  of 
longitude,  which  may  be  computed  at  about  290  miles  -y 
but  the  form  being  very  irregular,  and  leffening  con¬ 
tinually  towards  the  north,  proper  allowances  muft  be 

1  made  in  computing  its  dimenfions. 

Albion  the  The  ancient  name  of  this  ifland  was  Albion,  the  name 
ancient  Britain  being  then  common  to  all  the  iflands  round  it. 
name.  Hence  Agathemerus,  fpeaking  of  the  Britifh  iflands : 

u  They  are  many  in  number  (fays  he)  ;  but  the  moft 
confiderable  among  them  are  Hibernia  and  Albion.” 
And,  Ptolemy,  to  the  chapter  wherein  he  deferibes  the 
ifland  now  called  Great  Britain,  prefixes  the  following 
title:  “  the  fituation  of  Albion,  a  Britifh  ifland.”  But 
as  this  far  excelled  the  other  Britifh  iflands,  the  name 
of  Albion  in  procefs  of  time  was  laid  quite  afide,  and 

2  that  of  Britain  ufed  in  its  ftead.  By  this  name  it  was 
Origin  of  know  in  Pliny’s  time,  and  even  in  Caefar’s.  The  origin 
the  differ-  0f  both  thefe  names  is  very  uncertain.  Some  derive  that 
ent  names.  0£  Albion  from  the  Greek  word  alphon ,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Feftus,  fignifies  white ,  the  chalky  cliffs,  that 
in  feveral  places  rife  on  the  fouthern  coafts,  having 
that  colour  ;  while  others  pretend  this  name  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  a  giant  feigned  to  have  been  the 
fon  of  Neptune,  and  mentioned  by  feveral  ancient  au¬ 
thors.  Some  etymologifts  have  recourfe  to  the  Hebrew, 
and  others  to  the  Phoenician  ;  alben  in  the  former  fig- 
nifying  white,  and  alp  in  the  latter  fignifying  high.  The 
origin  of  the  name  Britain  is  no  lefs  uncertain  than 
that  of  Albion .  Nennius  and  fome  other  Britifh  wri¬ 
ters  derive  it  from  Brutus,  whom  they  likewife  call 
Brin 3,  the  fifth  in  defeent  from  the  celebrated  iEneas. 
Others  derive  it  from  the  Britifh  words  pryd  cain ,  that 
is,  a  white  form ,  foftened  by  degrees  into  Britannia . 
Camden  derives  it  from  the  word  brith,  which,  in  the 
ancient  language,  of  the  ifland,  fignifies  painted ;  and 
tania,  importing,  in  Greek,  a  region  or  country  :  fo 
that  the  word  Brithania,  changed  in  procefs  of  time 
into  Britannia ,  expreffes  what  the  Britons  really  were, 
'that  is,  painted .  Somner,  difliking  Camden’s  etymolo¬ 
gy,  propofes  another,  viz.  that  the  name  Britain  comes 
from  brydio ;  fignifying,  in  the  Britifh  tongue,  rage , 
and  pointing  out  the  violent  motion  of  the  fea  that  fur- 
rounds  the  ifland.  Mr  Whittaker,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
Manchefter,  derives  it  from  the  word  brith ,  briet,  brit , 
hr  is,  or  brig,  which,  he  fays,  fignifies  divided  or  fnped. 
A  gain  ft  the  firft  of  thefe  etymologies  it  may  be  objeft- 
ed,  that  it  is  founded  on  a  fable  \  and  againft  the  other 
four  lies  one  common  and  unanfwerable  objedlion  y 
which  is,  that  the  name  of  Britain  was  given  to  the 
ifland  by  foreigners,  who  could  not  borrow7  it  from 
the  Britifh  tongue,  with  which  they  were  in  all  like¬ 
lihood  unacquainted.  That  the  ifland  received  the 
name  of  Britain  from  foreigners  is  evident,  fince  the 
natives  never  ftyled  themfelves  Britons,  nor  their  coun¬ 
try  Britain  ;  their  true  name  being  Cutnri ,  or  Curnbri ; 
whence  Cambria  the  name  of  Wales  to  this  day  among 

*  the  Welfh. 

Bochart’s  The  learned  Bochart,  fpeaking  of  the  colonies  and 
opinion.  language  of  the  Phoenicians,  offers  a  conjecture  which 
moft  of  our  modern  writers  have  adopted  as  the  moft 


natural.  The  Phoenicians,  according  to  that  writer,  Britain, 
called  this  ifland,  and  fome  others  near  it,  Barat  Anac,  v— 1 ■v— — J 
that  is,  the  land  or  country  of  tin  or  lead,  and  more 
contraCledly  Bratanac  ;  which  name,  pafting  from  the 
Phoenicians  to  the  Greeks,  and  from  thefe  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  might  have  been  foftened  into  that  of  Bntanm- 
cce,  and  Britannia.  That  the  Phoenicians  firft  difeo- 
vered  thefe  iflands,  which  were  afterwards  by  the 
Greeks  called  CaJTiteridcs,  and  are  proved  by  Camden 
to  be  our  Scilly  iflands,  appears  both  from  Strabo  and 
Pliny  of  whom  the  former  tells  us,  that  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  firft  brought  tin  from  the  Cafliterides,  which  they 
fold  to  the  Greeks,  but  kept  the  trade  to  themfelves, 
and  the  place  private  ;  and  the  latter  writes,  that  Me- 
diocritus  was  the  firft  who  brought  lead  from  the  Cafti- 
terides  \  where  Bochart  fliows  that  we  ought  to  read 
Melichartus ,  who  is  the  Phoenician  Hercules  of  Sancho- 
niatho,  to  whom  that  nation  aferibes  their  firft  weftern 
difeoveries.  But  notwithftanding  the  care  of  the  Phcc- 
nicians  to  conceal  thefe  iflands,  the  Greeks  at  laft  dis¬ 
covered  them  •,  and  gave  them  the  name  of  Caffiterides , 
which,  in  the  Greek  tongue,  fignifies  the  fame  with 
Barat  Anac  in  the  Phoenician.  This  name  was  at  firft 
given  to  the  iflands  of  Scilly  already  mentioned,  but 
by  degrees  communicated  to  all  the  others  lying  in  the 
fame  fea.  Thus  Bochart.  But  after  all,  his  opinion, 
however  plaufible  in  appearance,  may  be  as  foreign  to 
the  purpofe  as  any  of  the  reft  \  many  inftances  of  names 
given  to  new  difeovered  countries  fhowing  that  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  fuch  names  is  not  always  owing  to  reafon,  but 
often  to  chance  or  caprice,  « 

The  general  divifion  of  Britain  is  into  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales  \  for  a  particular  defeription 
and  hiftory  of  which,  fee  thefe  articles.  4 

In  the  year  1603,  the  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and James 
England  fell  under  the  dominion  of  one  fovereign,  by  fuc^eeds  to 
the  acceflion  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  to  the  throne  tjie  crowt, 
of  England.  He  derived  his  title  to  the  latter  from  of  England, 
being  the  grandfon  of  Margaret,  eldeft  daughter  to 
Henry  Vi I.  of  that  kingdom*,  and,  on  the  failure  of 
all  the  male  line,  his  hereditary  right  remained  incon- 
teftable.  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  her  lateft  breath, 
had  recognized  him  for  her  fucceffor  *  fo  that  few7  fo- 
vereigns  ever  afeended  a  throne  with  more  approbation 
of  their  fubje£is,  or  greater  hopes  of  a  peaceable  and 
happy  reign. 

Thefe  hopes,  however,  were  foon  blafted  *,  and  the 
hiftory  of  this  monarch’s  reign  confifts  of  little  elfe 
than  a  detail  of  difputes  and  contentions  between  him 
and  his  parliament.  A  particular  and  minute  account 
of  fuch  tranfa&ions  could  afford  very  little  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  but  it  is  of  importance  to  know  their  origin,  as 
they  are  to  be  reckoned  the  ultimate  caufes  of  thofe 
fucceeding  events  which  make  fo  confpicuous  a  figure 
in  the  annals  of  Britain.  5 

In  thofe  barbarous  ages  which  preceded  the  period  General 
we  are  now  entering  upon,  the  human  mind,  enervated  ^at.e  ^ 
by  fuperftition,  and  obfeured  by  ignorance  of  every  art  thatTii^e 
and  fcience,  feemed  to  have  given  up  all  pretenfions  to . 
liberty,  either  religious  or  civil.  Unlimited  and  uncon- 
trouled  defpotifm  prevailed  everywhere  \  and  though 
England  fuffered  lefs  in  this  refpedl  than  almoft  any 
other  nation,  the  many  examples  of  arbitrary  power 
exerted  by  her  fovereigns,  Queen  Elizabeth  herfelf, 

James’s  immediate  predeceffor,  not  excepted,  (how  that 
3  I  a  they 
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they  were  very  far  from  being  then  a  free  people.  An 
incontedable  proof  of  this,  and  an  evidence  how  little 
reftraint  at  that  time  the  people  could  lay  upon  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  fovereign,  is,  that  the  proceedings  of 
parliament  were  accounted,  even  by  themfelves,  of  fo 
little  confequence,  that  they  were  not  at  the  trouble  to 
keep  journals  of  them.  It  was  not  till  the  year 
1607,  four  years  after  the  accefiion  of  James,  that 
parliamentary  journals  were  kept,  at  the  motion  of 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  a  member  of  great  authority  in 
the  houfe. 

The  proceedings  of  the  parliament  being  at  that  time 
of  fo  little  confequence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  feflions 
were  not  regular,  or  that  little  attention  was  paid  to 
the  choice  or  continuance  of  the  members.  In  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  her  predeceffors,  the  feflions  of  par¬ 
liament  did  not  continue  above  the  twelfth  part  fo  long 
as  the  vacations.  It  was  then  ufual,  after  parliaments 
had  been  prolonged  beyond  one  feffion,  for  the  chan¬ 
cellor  to  exert  a  diferetionary  authority  of  ifluing  new 
writs  to  fupply  the  place  of  any  members  whom  he 
judged  incapable  of  attending,  either  on  account  of 
their  employment,  ficknefs,  or  other  impediment.  No 
practice  could  be  more  dangerous  to  liberty  than  this, 
as  it  gave  the  chancellor,  and  confequently  the  fove¬ 
reign,  an  opportunity  of  garbling  at  pleafure  the  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  nation  :  yet  fo  little  was  liberty  at 
that  time  underflood,  that  the  commons,  of  their  own 
accord,  without  the  leaf!  court  influence  or  intrigue,  and 
contrary  to  fome  former  votes  of  their  own,  confirmed 
the  chancellor’s  power  in  this  refpeft  in  the  23d  of  E- 
lizabeth.  Nor  did  they  proceed  any  farther  in  the  af- 
fertion  of  their  privileges,  than  to  vote,  that  “  during 
the  fitting  of  parliament  there  do  not,  at  any  time,  any 
writ  go  out  for  the  choofing  or  returning  any  member 
without  the  warrant  of  the  houfe.” 

Towards  the  end  of  the  16th  or  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  a  great  revolution  took  place,  though  in- 
fenfibly,  throughout  all  Europe.  Arts  and  fcier.ces 
began  to  flourifh,  commerce  and  navigation  were  great¬ 
ly  extended,  and  learning  of  all  kinds  began  to  diffufe 
itfelf.  By  more  enlarged  views,  the  love  of  freedom 
began,  in  England  especially,  to  take  place  in  the 
breads  of  mod  people  of  birth  and  education  ;  and  this 
was  greatly  promoted  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  an¬ 
cient  Greek  and  Latin  hidorians.  From  the  example 
of  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  whofe  members 
had  fo  often  facrificed  their  lives  for  the  fake  of  liber¬ 
ty,  a  patriotic  fpirit  began  to  arife  j  and  a  defire  of 
circumferibing  the  excedive  prerogative  and  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  the  crown  began  fecretly  to  take  place 
throughout  the  nation. 

Nor  was  the  defire  unreafonable,  or  without  a  folid 
foundation.  During  the  lad  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  the  commerce,  navigation,  and  number  of  fea- 
men  in  England,  had  fenfibly  decayed*  A  remondrance 
from  the  Trinity-houfe  in  1602  fays,  that  fince  1 588, 
the  number  ot  feamen  and  (hipping  had  decayed  about 
a  third  part.  Every  fpecies  of  domedic  indudry  was 
fettered  by  monopolies  )  and  by  exclufive  companies, 
which  are  only  another  fpecies  of  monopoly,  almod  all 
foreign  trade,  except  that  to  France,  was  brought  into 
the  hands  of  a  few  rapacious  engroflers,  and  all  profpeft 
of  future  improvement  in  commerce  was  for  ever  facri- 
feced  to  a  little  temporary  advantage  of  the  fovereign. 
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Thefe  companies,  though  arbitrarily  ere&ed,  had  car-  Britain, 
ried  their  privileges  fo  far,  that  almod  all  the  com-  - — 
merce  of  England  centered  in  London  ;  the  cudoms  of 
that  port  alone  amounted  to  1  lo,OOol.  a-year  5  while 
thofe  of  all  the  kingdom  befides  amounted  only  to 
I7,cool.  ;  nay,  the  whole  trade  of  London  was  confined 
to  about  200  citizens,  who  were  eafily  enabled,  by 
combining  among  themfelve*,  to  fix  whatever  price  they 
pleafed  both  on  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  nation. 

Befides  this,  the  lubjedT  were  burdened  by  wardihips 
and  purveyances.  The  latter  was  an  old  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  by  which  the  officers  of  the  houfehold  were 
empowered  to  take,  without  confent  of  the  owners, 
provifions  for  the  king’s  family,  and  carts  and  horfes 
for  the  removal  of  his  baggage,  upon  paying  a  dated 
price  for  them.  The  king  had  alfo  a  power  of  fending 
any  perfon,  without  his  confent,  on  whatever  mefiage 
he  pleafed  ;  and  thus  he  could  eafily  force  any  indivi¬ 
dual  to  pay  him  whatever  money  lie  chofe,  rather  than 
be  font  out  of  the  country  on  a  difagreeable  errand. 

Money  extorted  from  individuals,  by  this  or  any  other 
method,  was  called  a  benevolence . 

Thefe  were  fome  of  the  grievances  under  which  the 
nation  at  this  time  laboured,  and  thefe  the  riling  fpirit 
of  patriotifm  tended  to  redrefs.  This  difpofition,  how¬ 
ever,  the  fevere  government  of  Elizabeth  had  confined 
within  very  narrow  bounds  ;  but  when  James  fucceed- 
ed  to  the  throne  *,  a  foreign  prince,  lefs  dreaded  and 
lefs  beloved  ;  fymptoms  of  a  more  free  and  independent 
genius  immediately  appeared.  Happily  James  neither 
perceived  the  alteration,  nor  had  fufficient  capacity  to  9 
check  its  early  advances.  He  had  edablifhed  in  his  James’s  ar- 
own  mind  a  fpeculative  fyftem  of  abfolute  government,  bitrary  fy- 
which  few  of  his  fubje&s,  and  none  but  traitors  and^cmofgo* 
rebels,  he  thought,  would  make  any  fcruple  to  admit.  vcrrmient' 
He  confidered  himfelf  as  entitled  to  equal  prerogatives 
with  other  European  fovereigns,  not  considering  the 
military  force  with  which  their  defpotifm  was  fupported. 

The  almod  unlimited  power  which,  for  upwards  of  a 
century,  had  been  exercifed  by  the  Englifli  fovereigns, 
he  confidered  as  due  to  royal  birth  and  title,  not  to 
the  prudence  and  fpirit  of  thofe  monarclis,  or  the  con¬ 
junctures  of  the  times.  In  his  perfon,  therefore,  he 
imagined  all  legal  power  to  be  centered  by  an  heredi¬ 
tary  and  a  divine  right  5  nay,  fo  fully  was  he  perfuaded 
that  he  was  the  abfolute  proprietor  of  his  fubje£ts,  that 
m  his  fpeech  to  the  parliament  in  16 21,  he  told  them, 
that  he  M  wifhed  them  to  have  faid  that  their  privileges 
were  derived  from  the  grace  and  permifiion  of  him  and 
his  anceftors.”  And  when  the  fame  parliament  pro- 
teded  that  “  the  liberties,  franchifes,  privileges,  and 
jurifdi£Hons  of  parliament,  are  the  ancient  and  un¬ 
doubted  birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  fubje&s  of 
England,”  he  was  fo  enraged,  that  fending  for  the 
journals  of  the  commons,  he,  with  his  own  hand,  be¬ 
fore  the  council,  tore  out  this  protedation  ;  and  order¬ 
ed  his  reafons  to  be  inferted  in  the  council  book. 

Such  were  the  oppofite  difpofitions  of  the  prince 
and  parliament,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Scottifh 
line  \  difpofitions  jud  beginning  to  exid  and  to  appear 
in  parliament,  but  thoroughly  edablifhed,  and  openly 
avowed  on  the  part  of  the  king,  throughout  his  whole 
reign. 

The  confequence  of  fuch  oppofite  difpofitions  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  king  and  parliament  was,  that  during  this 
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reign  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  violently  and 

— v - openly  attacked  ;  but  the  chief  grounds  of  difcontent 

afonsof  were  money  and  religion.  The  king’s  high  notions 
the^ffen-  °/  ^ie  roya*  prerogative  made  him  imagine  he  had  a 
right  to  whatever  fums  he  pleafed  to  demand  5  and  his 
profufion  caufed  him  to  diftipate  in  a  fhort  time  the 
f  ert  fcanty  Applies  he  could  extort  from  the  parliament, 
par  lament.  wj1Q  feem  to  have  behaved  as  unreafonably  on  the  one 
Averfion  of  hand  as  James  himfelf  did  on  the  other.  With  regard 
James  to  to  religious  matters,  the  nation  was  at  that  time  greatly 
infe&ed  with  puritanifm.  Though  the  feverities  of 
Elizabeth  had  almofl  totally  fupprefled  the  Papifts,  it 
had  been  other  wife  with  the  Puritans.  So  much  had 
they  increafed  by  the  very  means  which  had  diminifhed 
the  number  of  Catholics,  that  no  lefs  than  7 50  clergy¬ 
men  of  that  perfuafion  figned  a  petition  to  James  on 
his  fuccefiion.  They  hoped  that  the  king,  having  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  in  Scotland,  and  having  always 
profeffed  an  attachment  to  the  church  eftabliflied  there, 
would  at  lead  abate  the  rigour  of  the  laws  enafled 
againft  the  Puritans,  if  he  did  not  (how  them  parti¬ 
cular  favour  and  encouragement.  But  in  this  they  were 
miftaken.  He  had  obferved  in  their  Scots  brethren  a 
violent  turn  towards  republicanifm,  and  a  zealous  at¬ 
tachment  to  civil  liberty.  In  the  capacities  both  of 
monarch  and  theologian,  he  had  experienced  the  little 
complaifance  they  were  difpofed  to  fliow  him.  They 
controuled  his  commands  ;  difputed  his  tenets  5  and  to 
his  face,  before  the  whole  people,  cenfured  his  conduft 
and  behaviour.  This  fuperiority  aflumed  by  the  pref- 
byterian  clergy,  the  monarchic  pride  of  James  could 
never  digeft.  Though  he  had  been  obliged  while  in 
Scotland  to  court  their  favour,  he  treafured  up  on  that 
account  the  ftronger  refentment  againft  them  ;  and  was 
determined  to  make  them  feel  in  their  turn  the  weight 
of  his  authority.  He  therefore  not  only  rejedled  the 
petition  of  the  750  clergymen  above  mentioned,  but 
throughout  his  whole  reign  refufed  to  relax  in  the  lead: 
the  feverity  of  the  laws  againft  Proteftant  nonconfor¬ 
mity,  though  very  often  petitioned  in  their  favour  by 
his  parliament. 

The  fame  principles  which  oecafioned  in  James  fuch 
an  averfion  to  the  Puritans,  prompted  him  greatly  to 
favour  the  Epifcopals,  and  even  the  Papifts,  as  beino- 
greater  friends  to  defpotifm.  In  his  youth  he  had  been 
fufpefted  of  a  bias  towards  the  religion  of  the  latter  ; 
and  when  he  afeended  the  throne  of  England,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  he  often  endeavoured  to  procure  fome  mitigation 
of  the  laws  againft  them,  if  not  an  abfolute  toleration. 
But  in  this  he  was  eonftantly  oppofed  by  the  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  indeed  the  ftrong  inclination  fhown  by  James 
to  eftablifh.  Epifeopaey  throughout  every  corner  of  his 
dominions,  tended  very  much  to  alienate  the  minds  of 
the.  generality  of  his  fubje&s,.  efpecially  in  Scotland, 
entirely  from  him. 

» — r~  In  May  1617,  the  king  fet  out  for  Scotland,  ex- 

to  eitabiifli  prefsly  with  the  defign  of  eftablifhing  Epifeopaey  in 

i/scotlanJ  tha.t  kinSdom*  He  did  however,  propofe  to  a  - 
bolifh  Frefbytery  entirely,  and  fet  up  abfolute  Epifeo- 
pacy  in  its  room.  He  defigned  to  content  himfelf 
with  eftablifhing  the  royal  authority  above  the  eccle¬ 
fiaftical,  and  introducing  fome  ceremonies  into  the 
public  worfhip,  fueh  as  kneeling  at  the  faerament,  pri¬ 
vate  communion,  private  baptifm,  confirmation  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  obfervance .  of  Chriftmas,  &c.  But  .as 
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his  defign  was  fully  feen  from  the  beginning,  every  ad-  Britain, 
vanoe  towards  Epifeopaey  gave  the  greateft  di (content y 
and  thofe  trivial  ceremonies  were  rejected  as  fo  many 
mortal  fins.  14 

At  this  time  the  potver  of  the  Scots  clergy  was  ex-  Tyranny  cf 
ceedingly  great  5  and  the  gloomy  enthufiaftic  fpirit  with  *}}G  Scots 
which  they  were  actuated,  prompted  them  to  exercife  c  cr^’ 
it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  their  tyranny  infupport- 
able  to  thofe  who  were  of  a  different  way  of  thinking 
from  themfelves.  Every  ecclefiaftical  court  poflefted 
the  power  of  excommunication  5  which  was  then  at¬ 
tended  with  fome  very  ferious  temporal  confequenccs, 
befides  the  fpiritual  ones  which  are  fuppofed  to  How 
from  it.  The  perfon  excommunicated  was  ftiunned  by 
every  one  as  profane  and  impious  ;  his  whole  eftate  du¬ 
ring  his  life-time,  and  all  his  moveables  for  ever,  were 
forfeited  to  the  crown.  A  fentence  of  excommunica-  , 
tion  was  fometimes  pronounced  in  a  fummary  manner, 
by  any  ecclefiaftical  court,  however  inferior,  againft  any 
perfon  whether  he  lived  within  the  bounds  of  their  jm- 
rifdi&ion  or  not.  And  by  this  means,  the  whole  ty¬ 
ranny  of  the  inquifition,  though  without  its  orders,  was 
introduced  into  Scotland.  But  the  clergymen  were  not 
fatisfied  with  this  unbounded  authority  in  ecclefiaftical 
matters  5  they  aflumed  a  cenforial  power  over  every 
part  of  adminiftration  5  and  in  all  their  fermons  and 
even  prayers  mingling  politics  with  religion,  they  in¬ 
culcated  the  moil  feditious  and  turbulent  principles. 

One  Black,  a  minifter  of  St  Andrew’s,  went  fo  far  as  Anecdotes 
to  pronounce  in  one  ef  his  fermons,  that  all  kings  were  of  fome  of 
the  devil’s  children  }  and  in  his  prayer  for  the  queen  hetllem* 

.ufed  thefe  words,  “  We  muft  pray  for  her  for  the  fa¬ 
shion’s  fake,  but  we  have  no  caufe  :  (he  will  never  do  us 
any  good.”  Another  minifter  preaching  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  church  of  that  capital,  faid,  that  the  king  was 
poflefted  with  a  devil  $  and  that,  one  devil  being  ex¬ 
pelled,  feven  worfe  had  entered  in  his  place.  To 
which  he  added,  that  the  fubje&s  might  lawfully 
rife,  and  take  the  fword  out  of  the  hands  of  their  fove- 

rei£n-  l6 
We  can  fcarcely  wonder  that  James  fhould  be  dtfirous  The  king’s 

of  Subjugating  fuch  rebellious  and  turbulent  fpirits  asdefignmif- 
thefe  5  and,  on  the  uther  hand,  confidering  the  ex-8‘vesin 
treme  weaknefs  of  this  monarch’s  underftanding,  andScot^antl“ 
that  he  imagined  himfelf  able  to  manage  not  only  fu¬ 
rious  religionifts,  but  even  the  moft  powerful  foreign 
nations,  with  no  other  weapon  than  mere  argumenta¬ 
tion,  we  can  as  little  wonder  at  his  want  of  fuccefs.-— 

In  fhort,  fo  far  was  James  from  being  able  to  eftablifh 
his  royal  authority  above  the  ecclefiaftical,  that  he  found 
himfelf  unable  to  introduce  a  fingle  ceremony*  He  re¬ 
turned  therefore  with  the  mortification  not  only  of  fee¬ 
ing  his  fch.emes  e ntirely  baffled  with  regard  to  Scotland, 
but  of  having  difgufted  even  the  few  of  that  nation  over 
whom  religious  prejudices  did  not  prevail  :  for  thev, 
confidering  the  ceremonies  fo  much  infilled  on  by  the 
king  as  trivial  and  infignificant,  could  not  help  think¬ 
ing  the  national  honour  facrificed  by  a  fervile  imitation 
of  the  modes  of  worfhip  pra&ifed  in  England,  and 
that  their  fovereign  betrayed  equal  narrownefs  of  mind, 
though  in  an  oppofite  manner,  with  thofe  he  fo  much 
condemned. 

The  like  bad  fuccefs  attended  James  when  heat-fftsbad 
tempted  fome  opposition  to  the  puritanical  innovations  fuoc*[s  f" 
in  England.  He  had  obferved  in  his  progrefs  through  fail  in 

that  England 
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''Britain,  that  kingdom,  that  a  judaical  obfcrvance  of  the  Sun- 
~ '  day  gained  ground  every  day ,  and  that  by  this  means, 
under  colour  of  religion,  the  people  were  debarred  from 
fuch  (ports  and  recreations  as  contributed  to  their 
health  as  well  as  amufement.  Imagining,  therefore, 
that  it  would  be  eafy  to  infufe  cheerfulnefs  into  the 
dark  fpirit  of  devotion  which  then  prevailed,  he  iffued 
a  proclamation  to  allow  and  encourage,  after  divine 
fervicc,  all  kinds  of  lawful  games  and  exercifcs  ^  and 
this  proclamation  his  fubje&s  regarded  as  an  inftance  of 
the  utmoft  profanenefs  and  impiety.  In  1620  a  bill 
was  brought  in  by  the  commons  for  the  more  drift  ob- 
fervance  of  the  Sunday,  which  they  affefted  to  call  the 
fabbath .  One  Shepherd  oppofed  this  bill,  objefted  to 
the  appellation  of  fabbath  as  puritanical,  and  feems 
even  to  have  juftified  (ports  on  that  day.  For  this 
he  was  expelled  the  houfe  by  the  fuggeftion  of  Mr 
Pym  ;  and  in  the  fentence  pronounced  againft  Shep¬ 
herd,  his  offence  is  faid  to  be  great , .  exorbitant,  and 
unparalleled. 

This  (ketch,  we  hope,  will  be  fufficient  to  give  the 
reader  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  fituation  of  affairs  during 
the  reign  of  James  I.  We  now  proceed  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  few  remarkable  tranfaftions  which  occur- 
lg  red  in  this  period. 

Sir  Walter  The  firft  thing  of  any  confequence  was  a  confpiracy 
Raleigh’s  formed,  the  very  year  of  the  king’s  acceflion  to  the 
confpiracy.  throne,  to  difplace  him,  and  beftow  the  kingdom  on 
Arabella  Stuart,  a  near  relation  of  James’s,  and  equal¬ 
ly  defeended  from  Henry  VII.  With  regard  to  this 
confpiracy  every  thing  remains  ft  ill  myfterious,  as  it 
was  at  the  time  when  the  confpiracy  itfelf  was  difeo- 
vered.  What  renders  it  remarkable  is  the  concern 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  faid  to  have  in  it  *,  for  which 
lie  was  tried,  condemned  without  fufficient  proof, 
fuffered  13  years  imprifonment  in  the  Tower,  and  was 
afterwards  executed  out  of  complaifance  to  'the  Spa¬ 
niards.  See  Raleigh. 

Account  of  *n  r^°5  was  difeovered  the  famous  gunpowder  trea- 
the  gun-  foil ,  the  anniverfary  of  which  difeovery  hath  ever  af- 
powder  ter  wards  been  celebrated  with  rejoicings.  Its  origin 

trsafon.  -was  as  follows  :  On  the  acccffion  of  James,  great  ex¬ 
pectations  had  been  formed  by  the  catholics,  that  he 
would  prove  favourable  to  them,  both  as  that  was  the 
religion  of  his  mother,  and  as  he  himfelf  had  been 
fufpefted  of  a  bias  towards  it  in  his  youth.  It  is  even 
pretended  that  he  had  entered  into  a  pofitive  engage¬ 
ment  to  grant  them  a  toleration  as  foon  as  he  ffiould 
mount  the  throne  of  England.  Here,  however,  they 
found  their  hopes  built  on  a  falfe  foundation.  James 
on  all  occafions  expreffed  his  intention  of  executing 
ftriftly  the  laws  enabled  againft  them,  and  of  perfeve- 
ring  in  all  the  rigorous  meafures  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
A  plan  of  revenge  was  firft  thought  of  by  one  Catefbv, 
a  gentleman  of  good  parts,  and  of  an  ancient  family. 
He  communicated  his  mind  to  Percy,  a  defeendant  of 
the  houfe  of  Northumberland.  The  latter  propofed  to 
affaffinate  the  king  ;  but  this  feemed  to  Catefby  very 
far  from  being  adequate  to  their  purpofe.  He  told 
Percy,  that  the  king  would  be  fucceeded  by  his  chil¬ 
dren,  who  would  alfo  inherit  his  maxims  of  govern¬ 
ment.  He  told  him,  that  even  though  the  whole  royal 
family  were  deftroyed,  the  parliament,  nobility,  and 
gentry,  who  were  all  infefted  with  the  fame  herefy, 
would  raife  another  Proteftant  prince  to  the  throne. 


“  To  ferve  any  good  purpofe  (fays  he),  we  rnuft  de-  Britain, 
ftroy,  at  one  blow,  the  king,  the  royal  family,  the'*— v— ' 
lords  and  commons  5  and  bury  all  our  enemies  in  one  20 
common  ruin.  Happily  they  are  all  affembled  on  the  j? * 
firft  meeting  of  parliament ;  and  afford  us  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  glorious  and  ufeful  vengeance.  Great  pre¬ 
parations  will  not  be  requifite.  A  few  of  us  may  run 
a  mine  below  the  hall  in  which  they  meet }  and  choof- 
ing  the  very  moment  when  the  king  harangues  both 
the  houfes,  confign  over  to  deft  ruft  ion  thofe  determined 
foes  to  all  piety  and  religion.  Meanwhile,  we  our- 
felves  (landing  aloof,  fafe  and  unfufpefted,  fliall  tri¬ 
umph  in  being  the  inftruments  of  divine  wrath,  and 
(hall  behold  with  pleafure  thofe  facrilegious  walls,  in 
which  were  paffed  the  edifts  for  proferibing  our  church 
and  butchering  her  children,  toffed  into  a  thoufand 
fragments ;  'while  their  impious  inhabitants,  medita¬ 
ting  perhaps  ftill  new  perfections  againft  us,  pafs  from 
flames  above  to  flames  below,  there  for  ever  to  endure 
the  torments  due  to  their  offences.”  2I 

This  terrible  fcheme  being  approved  of,  it  was  re-prepare- 
folved  to  communicate  it  to  a  few  more.  One  Thomas tions  for 
Winter  v'as  fent  over  to  Flanders  in  queft  of  Fawkes, 
an  officer  in  the  Spaniffi  ftervice,  of  approved  zeal  andpjot# 
courage.  All  the  confpirators  were  bound  by  the  moft 
folemn  oaths,  accompanied  with  the  facrament  ^  and 
to  fuch  a  degree  had  fuperftition  effaced  every  principle 
of  humanity  from  their  minds,  that  not  one  of  them 
ever  entertained  the  fmalleft  compunftion  for  the  cruel 
maffacre  they  were  going  to  commit.  Some  indeed 
were  ftartled  at  the  thoughts  of  deftroying  a  number  of 
catholics  who  muft  neceffarily  be  preient  as  fpeftators, 
or  attendants  on  the  king,  or  as  having  feats  in  the  houfe 
of  peers.  But  Tefmond  a  Jefuit,  and  Garnet  fuperior  of 
that  order  in  England,  removed  thofe  fcruples,  by  fliow- 
ing  that  the  intereft  of  religion  required  in  this  cafe  the 
facrifice  of  the  innocent  with  the  guilty. 

This  happened  in  the  fpring  and  fummer  of  1604; 
when  the  confpirators  alfo  hired  a  houfe  in  Percy’s 
name,  adjoining  to  that  in  which  the  parliament  was  to 
affemble.  Towards  the  end  of  that  year  they  began  to 
pierce  through  the  wall  of  the  houfe,  in  order  to  get  in 
below  that  where  the  parliament  was  to  fit.  The  wall 
was  three  yards  thick,  and  confequently  occafioned  a 
great  deal  of  labour.  At  length,  however,  they  ap¬ 
proached  the  other  fide,  but  were  then  ftartled  by  a 
noife  for  which  they  could  not  well  account.  Upon 
inquiry,  they  found  that  it  came  from  a  vault  below  the 
houfe  of  lords  }  that  a  magazine  of  coals  had  been  kept 
there  \  and  that  the  coals  were  then  foiling  off,  after 
which  the  vault  w'ould  be  let  to  the  higheft  bidder. 

Upon  this  the  vault  was  immediately  hired  by  Percy  3 
36  barrels  of  powder  lodged  in  it  ;  the  whole  covered 
up  with  faggots  and  billets  5  the  doors  of  the  cellar 
boldly  flung  open  •,  and  every  body  admitted  as  if  it 
contained  nothing  dangerous. 

Being  now,  as  they  thought,  affured  of  fuccefs,  the 
confpirators  began  to  plan  the  remaining  part  of  their 
enterprife.  The  king,  the  queen,  and  Prince  Henry, 
were  expefted  to  be  prefent  at  the  opening  of  the  par¬ 
liament.  The  duke,  by  reafon  of  his  tender  age,  would 
be  abfent,  and  it  was  refolved  that  Percy  ftiould  feize 
or  murder  him.  The  princefs  Elizabeth,  like  wife  a 
child,  was  kept  at  Lord  Harrington’s  houfe  in  War¬ 
wick  (hire  3  and  foxne  others  of  the  confpirators  engaged 
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Britain,  to  affemble  their  friends  on  pretence  of  a  hunting 
— * - '  match,  when  they  were  to  feize  that  princefs,  and  im¬ 

mediately  proclaim  her  queen.  The  day  fo  long  wifhed 
for  at  laft  approached  ;  the  dreadful  fecret,  though 
communicated  to  more  than  20  perfon?,  had  been  re- 
ligioufly  kept  for  near  a  year  and  a  half ;  and  nothing 
could  be  forefeen  which  could  poffibly  prevent  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  their  defign.  Ten  days  before  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  however,  Lord  Monteagle,  a  catholic,  fon 
to  Lord  Morley,  received  the  following  letter,  which 
had  been  delivered  to  his  fervant  by  an  unknown  hand. 
“  My  lord,  out  of  the  love  1  bear  to  fome  of  your 
friends,  I  have  a  eare  for  your  prefervation.  Therefore 
I  would  advife  you,  as  you  tender  your  life,  to  devife 
fome  excufe  to  fhift  off  your  attendance  ori  this  parlia¬ 
ment.  For  God  and  man  have  determined  to  punifh 
the  wickednefs  of  this  time.  And  think  not  flightly 
of  this  advertifement  ;  but  retire  yourfelf  into  the 
country,  where  you  may  expeft  the  event  in  fafety. 
For  though  there  be  no  appearance  of  any  ftir  ;  yet,  I 
fay,  they  fhall  receive  a  terrible  blow  this  parliament ; 
and  yet  they  fhall  not  fee  who  hurts  them.  This  coun- 
fel  is  not  to  be  contemned,  becaufe  it  may  do  you  good, 
and  can  do  you  no  harm  :  for  the  danger  is  over  as  foon 
as  you  have  burned  this  letter.  And  I  hope  God  will 
give  you  the  grace  to  make  good  ufe  of  it,  to  whole 
holy  prote&ion  I  commend  you.” — Though  Monteagle 
imagined  this  letter  to  be  only  a  ridiculous  artifice  to 
frighten  him,  he  immediately  carried  it  to  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury,  fecretary  of  ftate  ;  who  laid  it  before  the  king 
on  his  arrival  in  town  a  few  days  after. 

The  king  looked  upon  the  letter  in  a  more  ferious 
light.  From  the  manner  in  which  it  was  wrote  he 
concluded  that  fome  defign  was  forming  to  blow  up 
the  parliament-houfe  with  gunpowder,  and  it  was 
thought  ad vi fable  to  fearch  the  vaults  below.  The 
lord  chamberlain,  to  whom  this  charge  belonged, 
purpofely  delayed  the  fearch  till  the  day  before  the 
meeting  of  parliament.  He  remarked  thofe  great 
piles  of  wood  and  faggots  which  lay  in  the  vault  un¬ 
der  the  upper  houfe  ;  and  eafting  his  eye  upon  Fawkes, 
who  flood  in  a  corner  and  patted  hlmfelf  for  Percy’s 
fervant,  he  took  notice  of  that  daring  and  determined 
courage,  which  was  confpicuous  in  his  face,  and  fo 
much  diflinguifhcd  this  confpirator  even  amongll  the 
other  heroes  in  villainy  that  were  concerned  iri  th© 
fcheme.  Such  a  quantity  of  fuel,  alfo,  for  one  who 
lived  fo  little  in  the  town  as  Percy,  appeared  fome- 
what  extraordinary;  and,  upon  comparing  all  circum- 
ftances,  it  was  refolved  to  make  a  further  fearch.  A- 
bout  midnight,  Sir  Thomas  Knevet,  a  juttice  of  peace, 
was  fent  with  proper  attendants  ;  and  before  the  door 
of  the  vault,  finding  Fawkes,  who  had  juft  finifhed  all 
his  preparations,  he  immediately  feized  him,  and,  turn¬ 
ing  over  the  faggots,  difeovered  the  powder.  The 
matches  and  every  thing  proper  for  fetting  fire  to  the 
train  were  taken  in  Fawkes’s  pocket  ;  who  feeing  now 
no  refuge  but  in  boldnefs  and  defpair,  exprefled  the 
utmoft  regret  that  he  had  loft  the  opportunity  of  firing 
the  powder  at  once,  and  of  fweetening  his  own  death 
with  that  of  his  enemies.  For  two  or  three  days  he 
difplaved  the  fame  obftinate  intrepidity  ;  but,  on  being 
confined  in  the  Tower,  and  the  rack  juft  fhown  to  him, 
his  courage  at  laft  failed,  and  he  made  a  full  difeovery 
of  all  the  confpirators. 
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Cateihy,  Percy,  and  the  other  criminals,  on  learning  Britain, 
that  Fawkes  was  arrefted,  hurried  away  to  Warwick-  *— v— — 
fhire  ;  where  Sir  Edward  I>igby,  imagining  that  his  t  24 
confederates  had  fucceeded,  was  already  in  arms, 
feize  the  princefs  Elizabeth.  She  had  efcaped  into nRRe*d! 
Coventry  ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  put  themfelves  in 
a  pofture  of  defence  againft  the  country-people,  who 
were  raifed  from  all  quarters  and  armed  by  the  fherififs.  ' 

The  confpirators,  with  all  their  attendants,  never  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  number  of  So  perfons  ;  and  being  fur- 
rounded  on  every  fide,  could  no  longer  have  any  hope 
either  of  prevailing  or  efcaping.  Having  therefore 
confettcd  themfelves,  and  received  ablolution,  they 
boldly  prepared  for  death,  and  refolved  to  fell  then- 
lives  as  dear  as  poffible.  But  even  this  miferable  con- 
folation  was  denied  them.  Some  of  their  powder  took 
fire  and  difabled  them  from  defending  themfelves. 

The  people  then  rufhed  in  upon  them.  Percy  and  Ca- 
tefby  were  killed  with  one  iliot.  Digby,  Rookwood, 

Winter,  and  others,  being  taken  prifoners,  were  tried, 
confefied  their  guilt,  and  died*  as  well  as  Garnet,  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  executioner.  The  lords 
Stourton  and  Mordaunt,  two  catholics,  were  fined,  the 
former  of  4000I.  the  latter  of  io,oool.  by  the  ftar- 
chamber  ;  becaufe  their  abfence  from  parliament  had 
occafioned  a  fufpicion  of  their  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  confpiracy.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  was 
fined  30,000k  and  detained  feveral  years  a  prifoner  in 
the  Tower  ;  becaufe,  not  to  mention  other  grounds  of 
fufpicion,  he  had  admitted  Percy  into  the  number  of 
gentlemen  penfioners,  without  his  taking  the  requifito 
oaths. 

In  1612,  James  appears  in  his  moft  advantageous  James’s 
point  of  view,  namely,  as  legiflator  of  Ireland,  and  wife  con- 
the  perfon  who  undertook  to  civilize  the  barbarous  in- du<^  in  th« 
habitants  of  that  kingdom,  and  to  render  their  fubiec-  le/Tilk.tio? 
tion  durable  and  ufeful  to  the  crown  of  England.  jn°*Irelam- 
this  work,  James  proceeded  by  a  fteady,  regular,  and 
well-concerted  plan.  He  began  with  aboliihing  the 
ancient  Irifh  cuftoms  which  fupplied  the  place  of  laws 
and  which  were  exceedingly  barbarous  and  abfurd.  By 
the  Brehon  law,  every  crime  however  enormous  was 
punifhed,  not  with  death,  but  by  a  fine.  Murder  itfelf 
was  compensated  in  this  way.  Every  one  had  a  value 
affixed  to  him,,  called  his  eric ;  and  whoever  was  able 
to  pay  this,  might  kill  him  when  he  pleafed.  As  for 
fuch  flight  offences  as  oppreffion,  extortion,  or  other 
things  of  that  nature,  no  penalty  was  affixed  to  them, 
nor  could  any  redrefs  for  them  ever  be  obtained.  By 
the  cuftom  of  gayelkinde,  upon  the  death  of  any  perfon, 
his  land  was  divided  among  all  the  males  of  the  iept  or 
family,  both  baftard  and  legitimate  :  and  after  partition, 
made,  if  any  of  the  fept  died,  his  portion  was  not 
{hared  out  among  his  fons  ;  but  the  chieftain  at  his 
discretion  made  a  new  partition  of  all  the  lands  be¬ 
longing  to  that  fept,  and  gave  every  one  his  fhare  :  as 
no  man,  by  reafon  of  this  cuftom,  enjoyed  the  fixed 
property  of  any  land  ;  to  build,  cultivate,  or  improve, 
muft  have  been  fo  much  loft  labour.  Their  chieftains 
were  eftablifhed  by  ele&ion,  or,  more  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  by  force  and.  violence.  Their  authority  was  ab- 
folute  ;  and,  notwithftanding  certain  lands  were  align¬ 
ed  to  the  office,  its  chief  profit  refulted  from  exac¬ 
tions,  duces,  atteflments,  for  which  there  was  no  fixed 
law,  and  which  were  levied  at  pleafure. 

After 
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and  fubftitutino  En-  ed  all  his  forces  into  Bohemia,  in  fupport  of  his  new  Britain* 


.Stfttitftt.  After  aboliffung  thefe  cuftoms, 

^  glifh  law  in  their  place  ;  James  having  taken  all  the 
natives  under  his  protection,  and  declared  them  free 
citizens,  proceeded  to  govern  them  by  a  regular  ad- 
rniniftration,  military  as  well  as  civik  A  fufficient 
army  was  maintained,  its  difcipline  infpeCted,  and  its 
pay  tranfmitted  from  England,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
foldiery  from  preying  upon  the  country,  -as  had  been 
ufual  in  former  reigns.  When  O’Doghartie  raifed  an 
infurreCtion,  a  reinforcement  was  fent  over,  and  the 
rebellion  immediately  extinguiflied.  All  minds  being 
firft  quieted  by  an  univerfal  indemnity,  circuits  were 
eftablifhed,  juftice  adminiftered,  and  crimes  of  every 
kind  feverely  puniflied.  As  the  Irifti  had  been  univer- 
fally  engaged  in  a  rebellion  again  ft  Elizabeth,  a  refig- 
nation  of  all  the  rights  formerly  granted  them  to  fe- 
parate  jurifdi&ions  was  rigoroufly  exaCted  ;  a  refigna- 
tion  to. private  eftates  was  even  required*,  and  when 
they  were  reftored,  the  proprietors  received  them  un¬ 
der  fuch  conditions  as  might  prevent  all  future  tyranny 
and  oppreffior.  over  the  common  people.  The  whole 
province  of  Ulfter  having  fallen  to  the  crown  by  the 
attainder  of  rebels,  a  company  was  eftablifhed  in  Lon¬ 
don  for  planting  new  colonies  in  that  fertile  country. 
The  property  was  ^divided  into  moderate  {hares,  the 
iargeft  not  exceeding  200S  acres;  tenants  were  brought 
nver  from  England  and  Scotland  :  The  Irifh  were  re¬ 
moved  from  the  hills  and  faftneffes,  and  fettled  in  the 
open  country  ;  Hulbandry  and  the  arts  were  taught 
them  ;  and  by  thefe  means  Ulfter,  from  being  the  moft 
wild  and  diforderly  province  in  Ireland,  foon  became 
the  heft  cultivated  and  moft  civilized. 

This  year  was  alfo -remarkable  for  the  death  of  Hen¬ 
ry  prince  of  Wales,  who  died  fuddenly  on  the  6th  of 
November,  not  without  ftrong  fufpicions  of  poifon,  for 
which  the.  king  himfelf  was  blamed.  On  opening  his 
body,  however,  no  fymptoms  of  poifon  appeared  ;  but 
his  death  diffufed  an  univerfal  grief  throughout  the 
nation,  he  being  reckoned  a  prince  of  extraordinary 
accompliftiments. 

The  marriage  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth  with  Frede¬ 
ric  elector  palatine,  which  was  celebrated  February 
14th  1613,  ferved-to  diflipate  the  grief  which  had  arifen 
the* elector  on  account  of  Prince  .Henry’s  death.  But  this  mar- 
palatine.  riage,  in  the  event,  proved  unhappy  to  the  king  as  well 
as  his  fon-in-law.  The  elector,  trufting  to  fo  great  an 
alliance,  engaged  in  enterprifes  beyond  his  ftrength  ; 
and  James,  not  being  able,  and  indeed  perhaps  not 
willing,  to  aftift  him  in  his  diftrefs,  loft  entirely  what 
remained  of  the  affe&ions  of  his  people. 

The  ele<ftor  Thefe  bad  confequences  did  not  begin  to  appear  till 
cnofen  king  the  year  1619.  At  that  time  the  ftates  of  Bohemia 
of  Bohemia.  jiav|ng  taken  arms  .againft  the  emperor  Matthias,  in 
defence  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  continued  their 
revolt  againft  his  fucceftor  Ferdinand  IL  and  being  a- 
larmed  at  his  mighty  preparations  againft:  them,  made 
an  offer  of  their  crown  to  the  elector  palatine.  To 
this  they  were  induced  by  the  greatnefs  of  his  connec¬ 
tions,  as  being  fon-in-law  to  the  king  of  England, 
and  nephew  to  Prince  Maurice,  whole  authority  in 
the  United  Provinces  was  almoft  abfolute  ;  and  the 
young  palatine,  (Emulated  by  ambition,  without  con¬ 
sulting  either  James  or  Maurice,  whofe  oppofition  he 
forefaw,  immediately  accepted  the  offer,  and  m.arch- 
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The  affairs  of  the  new  king  were  not  long  of  co-  29 
ming  to  an  unfortunate  crifis.  It  was  known  almoft  jj^°driwn 
at  one  time  in  England,  that  Frederic  being  defeated out  0f  ^  * 
i  nthe  great  and  decifive  battle  of  Prague,  had  fled  dominions, 
with  his  family  into  Holland;  a«d  that  Spinola  the 
Spanifti  general  had  invaded  the  palatinate,  where  meet¬ 
ing  with  little  refiftance,  except  from  one  body  of  24OQ 
Engliftamen  commanded  by  the  brave  Sir  Horace  Vere, 
he  had  in  a  little  time  reduced  almoft  the  whole  prin¬ 
cipality.  In  1621,  the  ban  of  the  empire  was  publifti- 
ed  againft  the  unfortunate  ele&or,  and  the  execution 
of  it  was  committed  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  The  up¬ 
per  palatinate  was  in  a  little  time  conquered  by  that 
prince  ;  and  meafures  were  taken  in  the  empire  for  be¬ 
llowing  on  him  the  elt&oral  dignity  of  which  the  pa¬ 
latine  was  defpoiled.  Frederic  Was  now  obliged  to 
live  with  his  numerous  family  in  poverty  and  diftrefs, 
either  in  Holland,  or  at  Sedan,  with  his  uncle  the  duke 
of  Bouillon  ;  and  the  new  conquefts  of  the  Catholics 
throughout  all  Germany  were  attended  with  perfec¬ 
tions  againft  the  Proteftant?.  30 

At  this  news  the  religious  zeal  of  the  Englifti  was  Englifh  in* 
inflamed  to  the  higheft  degree  ;  and  they  would  have  kft  for  a  war 
plunged  headlong  into  a  war  with  the  houfe  of  Auf-J^^Jo® 
tria,  without  refle&ing  in  the  leaf!  on  the  confequences  Auftria. 
that  might  enfue.  The  fufferings  of  their  Proteftant 
brethren  in  Germany  were  the  only  obje&s  of  confi- 
deration,  and  the  neutrality  and  inactive  fpirit  (hown  3I 
by  James  was  loudly  exclaimed  againft.  But  though  His  ridicu- 
James  might  have  defended  his  pacific  meafures  by  lousmotivcs 
very  plaufible  arguments,  it  is  certain  that  fome  of  his  ^ 
motives  were  the  moft  ridiculous  that  can  be  imagined.  fon_in.law. 
Such  was  the  opinion  that  he  himfelf  entertained  of 
his  own  wifdom,  that  he  imagined  himfelf  capable  of 
difarming  hoftile  nations  by  dint  of  argument  ;  and  that 
the  whole  power  of  Auftria,  though  not  awed  by  the 
power  of  England,  would  fubmit  to  his  arbitration, 
merely  out  of  refpeft  to  his  virtue  and  moderation.— 

So  much  alfo  he  was  wedded  to  his  opinion  concerning 
the  prerogative  of  kings,  that  he  imagined,  wherever 
there  was  a  contention  between  any  fovereign  and  his 
fubje&s,  the  latter  behoved  always  to  be  in  the  wrong ; 
and  for  this  reafon,  from  the  very  firft  he  had  denied 
his  fon-in-law  the  title  of  king  of  Bohemia,  and  forbade 
him  to  be  prayed  for  in  the  churches  under  the  appel-  ^ 2 

lation.  Befides  thefe  reafons,  James  was  on  another  He  is  deli- 
account  extremely  averfe  to  come  to  a  rupture  witliroU5^a 
Spain.  He  had  entertained  an  opinion  peculiar  to  him- 
felf,  which  was,  that  any  alliance  below  that  of  a  kinghisfom 
was  unworthy  a  prince  of  Wales  ;  and  he  never  would 
allow  any  princefs  but  a  daughter  of  France  or  Spain 
to  be  mentioned  as  a  match  for  his  fon.  This  piece  of 
pride,  which  really  implied  meannefs,  as  if  he  could 
have  received  honour  from  any  alliance,  gave  Spain  an 
opportunity  of  managing  this  monarch  in  his  moft  im¬ 
portant  concerns.  With  a  view  to  engage  him  to  a 
neutrality  with  regard  to  the  fucceftion  of  Cleves,  the 
elder  daughter  of  the  king  of  Spain  had  been  indi¬ 
rectly  offered  during  the  life  of  Prince  Henry.  The 
bait,  however,  did  not  then  take  ;  James,  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  alliance  with  the  Dutch,  marched  4OOO 
ipen  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Proteftants,  by  which  means 
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Britain.  the  fucceflion  was  fecured  to  the  Proteftant  line,  xu 

-  1618,  Gondomar  the  Spaniih  ambaffador  made  offer 

of  the  king’s  fecond  daughter  to  Prince  Charles  ;  and, 
that  he  might  render  the  temptation  irrefiftible  to  the 
neceflitou.s  James,  gave  hopes  of  an  immenfe  fortune 
that  fhould  attend  the  princef*.  Upon  this  match 
James  had  built  great  hopes,  not  only  of  relieving  his 
own  neceffities,  but  of  recovering  the  palatinate  for  his 
fon-in-law  ;  which  laft,  he  imagined,  might  be  procured 
from  the  mere  motives  of  friend  (hip  and  perfonal  attach¬ 
ment. 

This  laft  ftep  was  equally  difagreeable  to  the  com¬ 
mons  with  the  reft  ;  and,  joined  to  the  other  pieces  of 
James’s  condua,  at  laft  blew  into  a  flame  the  conten¬ 
tion  which  had  fo  long  fubfifted  between  their  fovereign 
and  them.  On  the  14th  of  November  16.21,  the  com¬ 
mons  framed  a  remonftrance  which  they  intended  to 
carry  to  the  king.  They  reprefented,  that  the  enor¬ 
mous  growth  of  the  Auftrian  power  threatened  the 
liberties  of  Europe  ;  that  the  progrefs  of  the  Catholic 
religion  in  England  bred  the  moft  melancholy  appre- 
henfions  left  it  (liould  again  acquire  an  afcendant  in 
the  kingdom  5  that  the  indulgence  of  his  majefty  to¬ 
wards  the  profeffors  of  that  religion  had  encouraged 
their  infolence  and  temerity  ;  that  the  uncontrouled 
conquefts  made  by  the  Auftrian  family  in  Germany 
raifed  mighty  expedations  in  the  Englifh  Papifts  ;  but 
above  all,  that  the  Spanifli  match  elevated  them  fo  far 
as  to  hope  for  an  entire  toleration,  if  not  a  final  re- 
eftabliftiment,  of  their  religion.  They  therefore  in- 
treated  his  majefty,  that  he  would  immediately  under¬ 
take  the  defence  of  the  palatinate,  and  maintain  it  by 
force  of  arms  5  that  he  would  turn  his  fword  againft 
Spain,  whofe  armies  and  treafures  were  the  chief  fup- 
port  of  the  Catholic  intereft  in  Europe  ;  that  he  would 
enter  into  no  negociation  for  the  marriage  of  his  fon 
but  with  a  Proteftant  princefs  ;  that  the  children  Of 
Popifli  recufants  (liould  be  taken  from  their  parents, 
and  committed  to  the  care  of  Proteftant  teachers  and 
fchoolmallers  ;  and  that  the  fines  and  confifcations  to 
which  the  Catholics  by  law  were  liable,  ftiould  be  levied 
with  the  utmoft  feverity. 

The  king,  who  was  then  at  Newmarket,  .hearing  of 
the  intended  remonftrance,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  fpeak- 
er,  in  which  he  fharply  rebuked  the  houfe  for  debat¬ 
ing  on  matters  far  above  their  reach  and  capacity  ; 
and  he  ftridly  forbade  them  to  meddle  with  any  thing 
that  regarded  his  government,  or  deep  matters  of  ftate, 
and  efpecially  not  to  touch  on  his  foil’s  marriage  with 
the  Spanifli  princefs.  Upon  this  the  commons  framed 
a  new  remonftrance,  in  which  they  afferted  their  right 
of  debating  on  all  matters  of  government,  and  that 
they  poffelfed  entire  freedom  of  fpeech  in  their  debates. 

1  he  king  replied,  that  their  remonftrance  was  -more 
like  a  denunciation  of  war,  than  an  addrefs  of  dutiful 
iubjeds  ;  that  their  pretenfion  to  inquire  into  all  ftate 
affairs  without  exception,  was  fuch  a  plenipotence  as 
none  of  their  anceftors,  even  during  the  reign  of  the 
weakeft  princes,  had  ever  pretended  to ;  that  public 
tranfadions  depended  on  a  complication  of  views  and 
intelligence,  with  which  they  were  entirely  unac¬ 
quainted  ;  that  they  could ?not  better  (liow  their  wif- 
dom,  as  well  as  duty,  than  by  keeping  within  their 
proper  fphere  ;  and  that  in  any  bufinefs  which  depend¬ 
ed  on  his  prerogative,  thev  had  no  title  to  interpofe 
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In  with  their  advice,  tinlefs  when  he  pleafed  to  a(k  it,  &c.  Britain. 

The  commons  in  return  framed  the  proteftation  alrea- - v - f 

dy  mentioned,  which  the  king  tore  out  of  their  jour¬ 
nals,  and  foon  after  diffolved  the  parliament.  The 
leading  members  of  the  houie,  Sir  Edward  Coke  and 
Sir  Robert  Phillips,  were  committed  to  the  Tower; 
three  others,  Selden,  Pym,  and  Mallory,  to  other  pri- 
fons  ;  and,  as  a  lighter  puniftiment,  fume  others  were 
lent  into  Ireland  to  execute  the  king’s  bufinefs.  Sir 
John  Saville,  however,  a  powerful  man,  in  the  houfe 
of  commons,  and  a  zealous  oppofer  of  the  court,  was 
made  comptroller  of  the  houfehold,  a  privy  councilor, 
and  foon  after  a  baron.  1  his  event  is  memorable  ;  as 
being  the  firft  inftance  in  the  Englifti  hiftory,  of  any 
king  s  advancing  a  man  on  account  of  parliamentary 
intereft,  and  of  oppofition  to  his  meafures.  ^6 

This  breach  between  the  king  and  parliament  foon  Origin  of 
made  politics  become  a  general  fubjed  of  difeourfe  t^ie  f^dions 
and  every  man  began  to  indulge  himfelf  in  reafonings of 
and  inquiries  concerning  matters  of  ftate  ;  and  the  he-  i0ry* 
tions  which  commenced  in  parliament  were  propagated 
throughout  the  nation.  In  vain  did  James,  by  reite¬ 
rated  proclamations,  forbid  difeourfes  of  this  kind* 

Such  proclamations,  r£  they  had  any  effed,  ferved  ra¬ 
ther  to  inflame  the  curiofity  of  the  public.  In  every 
company  or  fociety  the  late  tranfadions  became  the 
fubjed  of  argument  and  debate  ;  fome  taking  the  fide 
of  monarchy,  others  of  liberty  ;  and  this  was  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  two  parties  fince  known  by  the  names  of 
Whigs  and  Tories . 

For  five  years,  James  continued  the  dupe  of  the  James  gains 
court  of  Spain.  Though  firmly  refolved  to  con  trad  v<  r 
no  alliance  with  a  heretic,  the  king  of  Spain  had  con  of  the  Gourt 
tin ued  to  procraftinate  and  invent  one  excufe  after 
other,  while  he  pretended  to  be  very  willing  to  con¬ 
clude  the  match.  At  laft  the  king  of  England,  finding 
out  what  was  really  the  matter,  refolved  to  remove  that 
obftacle  if  poftible.  He  iffued  public  orders  for  dis¬ 
charging  all  Popifh  recufants  who  were  imprifoned  ;  and 
it  was  daily  apprehended  that  he  would  forbid,  for  the 
future,,  the  execution  of  the  penal  laws  againft  them. 

Tor  this  condud  he  was  obliged  to  apologize,  and  even 
pretend  that  it  was  done  in  order  to  procure  from  foreign 
princes  a  toleration  for  the  Proteftant*  ;  the  feverity  of 
the  Englifh  laws  againft  Catholics,  :be  faid,  having 
been  urged  as  a  reafon  againft  (honing  any  favour  to 
Proteftants  refiding  in  catholic  kingdoms. 

Thefe  conceflions  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  how¬ 
ever  ill  relifhed  by  his  fubjeds,  at  laft  obtained  James’s 
end  with  regard  to  the  marriage.  The  earl  of  Briftol, 
ambaffador  at  the  court  of  Spain,  a  minifter  of  vigi¬ 
lance  and  penetration,  and  who  bad  formerly  oppoled 
the  alliance  with  Catholics,  being  now  fully  convinced 
of  the  Spanifli  (incerity,  was  ready  to  congratulate  the 
king  on  the  completion  of  his  projeds*.  The  Spanifli 
princefs  is  reprefented  as  very  aecomplifhed  3  (he  was 
to  bring  with  her  a  fortune  of  600,000].;  and,  what 
was  more,  not  only  Briftol  confidered  this  match  as  an 
infallible  prognoftic  of  the  palatine’s  feftoration,  but 
the  Spaniards  themfelves  did  the  fame.  All  things  be-  38 
ing  therefore  agreed  upon  between  the  parties,  nothing  wit hthcln. 
was  wanting  but  the  difpenfation  from  Rome,  which  fanta  a. 
might  be  confidered  as  a  matter  of  mere  formality. Sreed  upon. 
The  king  exulted  in  his  pacific  counfids,  and  boafted 
of  his  fuperior  fagacity  and  penetration  3  when  all  his 
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flattering  profpe&s  were  blafted  by  the  temerity  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  who  governed  both  court  and 
nation  with  almoft  unlimited  fway. 

This  nobleman  had  fuddenly  been  raifed  to  the  high- 
eft  honours.  Though  pofTelTed  of  fome  accomplifh- 
ments  of  a  courtier,  he  was  utterly  devoid  of  every  ta¬ 
lent  of  a  minifter  }  but  at  once  partook  of  the  infolence 
which  attends  a  fortune  newly  acquired,  and  the  im- 
petuofity  which  belongs  to  perfons  born  in  high  na¬ 
tions,  and  unacquainted  with  oppofition.  Among  thofe 
who  had  experienced  the  arrogance  of  this  overgrown 
favourite,  the  prince  of  Wales  himfelf  had  not  been 
entirely  fpared  5  and  a  great  coldnefs,  if  not  enmity, 
had  for  that  reafon  taken  place  between  them.  Buck¬ 
ingham  being  defirous  of  putting  an  end  to  this  cold¬ 
nefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  envious  of  the  great  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  earl  of  Briftol,  perfuaded  the  prince  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  journey  to  Madrid  5  which,  he  faid,  would 
be  an  unexpe&ed  gallantry  ;  would  equal  all  the  fic¬ 
tions  of  Spanifh  romance}  and,  fuiting  the  amorous 
and  enterprifing  character  of  that  nation,  muff  imme¬ 
diately  introduce  him  to  the  prineefs  under  the  agree¬ 
able  character  of  a  devoted  lover  and  daring  adventu¬ 
rer.  Little  perfuafion  was  necefTary  to  prevail  with 
Prince  Charles  to  undertake  this  journey ;  and  the  im- 
petuofity  of  Buckingham  having  extorted  a  confent 
from  James,  our  two  adventurers  fet  out,  Prince 
Charles  as  the  knight-errant,  and  Buckingham  as  the 
fquire.  They  travelled  through  France  in  difguife, 
affuming  the  names  of  Jack  and  Tom  Smith.  They 
went  to  a  ball  at  Paris,  where  the  prince  firfl  faw  the 
prineefs  Henrietta,  whom  he  afterwards  married,  who 
was  then  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  and  with 
whom  the  novelifts  of  that  time  fay,  he  then  fell  in 
love.  On  their  arrival  at  Madrid,  every  body  was 
furprifed  by  a  ftep  fo  little  ufual  among  great  princes. 
The  Spanifh  monarch  made  Charles  a  vifit,  expreffed 
the  utmoft  gratitude  for  the  confidence  he  repofed  in 
him,  and  made  warm  proteftations  of  a  correfpondent 
confidence  and  friendfhip.  He  gave  him  a  golden  key 
which  opened  all  his  apartments,  that  the  prince  might, 
without  any  introdudlion,  have  accefs  to  him  at  all 
hours  :  he  took  the  left  hand  of  him  on  every  occafion, 
except  in  the  apartments  aftigned  to  Charles ;  for 
there,  he  faid,  the  prince  was  at  home  :  Charles  was 
introduced  into  the  palace  with  the  fame  pomp  and  ce¬ 
remony  which  attended  the  kings  of  Spain  on  their  co¬ 
ronation  :  the  council  received  public  orders  to  obey 
him  as  the  king  himfelf :  Olivarez  too,  the  prime  mi¬ 
nifter,  though  a  grandee  of  Spain,  who  has  the  right 
of  being  covered  before  his  own  king,  would  not  put 
on  his  hat  in  the  prince’s  prefence  :  all  the  prifons  of 
Spain  were  thrown  open,  and  all  the  prifoners  received 
their  freedom,  as  if  an  event  the  moft  honourable  and 
ipoft  fortunate  had  happened  to  the  monarchy  $  and 
every  fumptuary  law  with  regard  to  apparel  was  fuf- 
pended  during  Prince  Charles’s  refidence  in  Spain. 
The  infanta,  however,  was  only  fhown  to  her  lover  in 
public  j  the  Spanifh  ideas  of  decency  being  fo  ftri£t, 
as  not  to  allow  any  farther  intercourfe  till  the  arrival 
of  the  difpenfation.  The  point  of  honour  was  carried 
fo  far  by  thefe  generous  people,  that  no  attempt  was 
made,  on  account  of  the  advantage  they  had  acquired 
by  having  the  prince  of  Wales  in  their  power,  to  im- 
pofe  any  harder  conditions  of  treaty :  their  pious  zeal 
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only  prompted  them  on  one  occafion  to  defire  more  Britain, 
conceflions  in  the  religious  articles  5  but,  on  the  oppo-  v— 
fition  of  Briftol,  they  immediately  defifted.  The  pope, 
however,  hearing  of  Charles’s  arrival  in  Madrid,  tack¬ 
ed  fome  new  claufes  to  the  difpenfation  ;  and  it  be¬ 
came  necefTary  to  trar.fmit  the  articles  to  London,  that 
the  king  might  ratify  them.  This  treaty,  which  was  Articles  of 
made  public,  confifted  of  feveral  articles,  chiefly  re-themar- 
garding  the  exercife  of  the  Catholic  religion  by  the 
fanta  •,  and,  among  thefe,  nothing  could  reafonably  be 
found  fault  with,  except  one  article,  in  which  the 
king  promiftd  that  the  children  fhould  be  educated  by 
the  prineefs  till  they  were  ten  years  of  age  ;  which 
undoubtedly  was  infilled  upon  with  a  view  of  feafon- 
ing  their  minds  with  catholic  principles.  But,  befides 
this  public  treaty,  there  were  fome  private  articles 
fworn  to  by  James,  which  could  not  have  been  made 
public  without  grievous  murmurs.  A  fufpenfion  o£ 
the  penal  laws  againft  the  Englifti  Catholics  was  pro- 
mifed,  as  likewife  a  repeal  of  them  in  parliament,  and 
a  toleration  for  the  exercife  of  that  religion  in  private 
houfes.  Meanwhile  Gregory  XV.  who  granted  the 
difpenfation,  died  ;  and  Urban  VIII.  was  chofen  in 
his  place.  Upon  this  event,  the  nuncio  refufed  to  de¬ 
liver  the  difpenfation  till  it  fhould  be  renewed  by  Ur¬ 
ban.  This  the  crafty  pontiff  delayed,  in  hopes  that, 
during  the  prince’s  refidence  in  Spain,  fome  expedient 
might  befallen  upon  to  effe&  his  converfion.  The  The  prince 
king  of  England,  as  well  as  the  prince,  became  impa- returns, 
tient :  but,  on  the  firft  hint,  Charles  obtained  leave  to 
return  \  and  Philip  graced  his  departure  with  all  the 
circumftances  of  civility  and  refpeft  which  had  attend¬ 
ed  his  arrival.  He  eVen  eredted  a  pillar  on  the  fpot  ' 
where  they  took  leave  of  each  other,  as  a  monument  o£ 
mutual  friendfhip  :  and  the  prince,  having  fworn  to 
the  obfervance  of  all  the  articles,  embarked  on  board 
the  Englifh  fleet  at  St  Andero. 

The  modeft,  referved,  and  decent  behaviour  of 
Charles,  together  with  his  unparalleled  confidence  in 
them,  and  the  romantic  gallantry  he  had  pradtifed  with 
regard  to  their  prineefs,  had  endeared  him  to  the  whole 
court  of  Madrid.  But  in  the  fame  proportion  that 
Charles  was  beloved  and  efteemed,  was  Buckingham 
defpifed  and  hated.  His  failles  of  paftion  \  his  inde¬ 
cent  freedoms  with  the  prince  5  his  diffolute  pleafures  ; 
his  arrogant  impetuous  temper,  which  he  neither  could 
nor  would  difguife  ;  were  to  the  Spaniards  the  objedts 
of  peculiar  averfion.  They  lamented  the  infanta’s  fate, 
who  muft  be  approached  by  a  man  whofe  temerity  43 
feemed  to  refpedt  no  laws  divine  or  human.  Bucking- Bucking¬ 
ham,  on  the  other  hand,  fenfible  how  odious  he  was^“ 
become  to  the  Spaniards,  and  dreading  the  influence  ^  reft)jve 
which  that  nation  would  naturally  acquire  after  the  ar- againft  the. 
rival  of  the  infanta,  refolved  to  employ  all  his  credit  marriage, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  marriage.  By  what  arguments 
he  could  prevail  on  the  prince  to  offer  fuch  an  infult  to 
the  Spanifh  nation,  from  whom  he  had  received  fuch 
generous  treatment ;  by  what  colours  he  could  difguife 
the  ingratitude  and  imprudence  of  fuch  a  meafure  } 
thefe  are  totally  unknown  to  us:  certain  it  is,  however, 
that  when  the  prince  left  Madrid,  he  was  firmly  de¬ 
termined,  in  oppofition  to  his  moll  folemn  promifes,  to 
break  off  the  treaty  with  Spain.  Gn  their  arrival  at 
London,  therefore,  the  prince  and  Buckingham  af-. 
fumed  the  entire  diredlion  of  the  negociation  ;  and  it 
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was  their  buiinefs  to  feek  for  pretences  by  which  they 
could  give  a  colour  to  their  intended  breach  of  treaty. 
At  laft,  after  many  fruitlefs  artifices  were  employed  to 
delay  or  prevent  the  efpoufals,  Briftol  received  politive 
orders  not  to  deliver  the  proxy  which  had  been  left  in 
his  hands,  or  to  finifti  the  marriage,  till  fecurity  was 
given  for  the  full  reftitution  of  the  palatinate.  Philip 
underftood  this  language  :  but  being  determined  to 
^reduTre  ^irow  whole  blame  of  the  rupture  on  the  English, 
Citation  of  he  delivered  into  Briftol’s  hand  a  written  promife,  by 
thepalati-  which  he  bound  himfelf  to  procure  the  reftoration  of 
nate.  the  palatinate  either  by  perfuafion  or  by  every  other 
poflible  means  *,  and  when  he  found  that  this  concefiion 
gave  no  fatisfaCtion,  he  ordered  the  infanta  to  lay  afide 
the  title  of  'princefs  of  Wales ,  which  fhe  bore  after  the 
arrival  of  the  difpenfation  from  Home,  and  to  drop  the 
ftudy  of  the  Englifh  language }  and  as  he  knew  that 
fuch.rafh  counfels  as  now  governed  the  court  of  Eng¬ 
land  would  not  flop  at  the  breach  of  the  marriage-trea¬ 
ty,  he  immediately  ordered  preparations  for  war  to  be 
^  made  throughout  all  his  dominions. 

Match  with  A  match  for  Prince  Charles  was  foon  after  nego- 
Heurietta,  ciated  with  Henrietta,  daughter  of  the  great  Henry 
pnncefs  of  anc|  this  met  with  much  better  fuccefs  than  the 
c  nee.  former.  However,  the  king  had  not  the  fame  allure¬ 
ments  in  profecuting  this  match  as  the  former,  the  por¬ 
tion  promifed  him  being  much  fmaller ;  but,  willing 
that  his  fon  fhould  not  be  altogether  disappointed  of  a 
bride,  as  the  king  of  France  demanded  only  the  fame 
terms  that  had  been  offered  to  the  court  of  Spain, 
James  thought  proper  to  comply.  In  an  article  of 
this  treaty  of  marriage,  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  children  till  the  age  of  13  fhould  belong 
to  the  mother ;  and  this  probably  gave  that  turn  to¬ 
wards  popery  which  has  fince  proved  the  ruin  of  the 
g  unfortunate  family  of  Stuart. 

War  cieela-  James  now,  being  deprived  of  every  other  hope  of 
red  againlt  relieving  his  fon-in-law  but  by  force  of  arms,  declared 
Spain.  war  againfl  Spain  and  the  emperor,  for  the  recovery 
of  the  palatinate  ;  6000  men  were  fent  over  into  Hol¬ 
land  to  aftift  Prince  Maurice  in  his  fchemes  againfl 
thofe  powers  ;  the  people  were  everywhere  elated  at 
the  courage  of  their  king,  and  were  fatisfied  with  any 
war  which  was  to  exterminate  the  Papifts.  This  army 
ful  expedi-  was  followed  by  another  confiding  of  1 2,000  men, 
commanded  by  Count  Mansfeldt ;  and  the  court  of 
France  promifed  its  aftiftance.  But  the  Englifh  were 
difappointed  in  all  their  views  :  the  troops  being  em¬ 
barked  at  Dover,  upon  failing  t©  Calais,  found  no  or¬ 
ders  for  their  admiflion.  After  waiting  for  fome  time, 
they  were  obliged  to  fail  towards  Zealand,  where  no 
proper  meafures  were  yet  confulted  for  their  difembar- 
kation.  Meanwhile,  a  peftilential  diforder  crept  in 
among  them,  fo  long  cooped  up  in  narrow  veflels :  half 
the  army  died  while  on  board  ;  and  the  other  half 
weakened  by  ficknefs,  appeared  too  fmall  a  body  to 
march  into  the  palatinate  ;  and  thus  ended  this  ill  con¬ 
certed  and  fruitlefs  expedition.  Whether  this  misfor¬ 
tune  had  any  effeCt  on  the  king’s  conftitution  or  not, 
is  uncertain  ;  but  he  was  foon  after  ft ized  with  a  ter¬ 
tian  ague,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  27th  of 
March  1625,  after  having  lived  59  years,  and  reign¬ 
ed  over  England  2  2,  and  over  Scotland  almoft  as  long 
as  he  lived. 

James  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Charles  I.  who 
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afeended  the  throne  amidfl  the  highefl  praifes  and  ca-  Britain, 
relies  of  his  fubjeCts,  for  what  was  perhaps  the  mofl  — y— 
blame-worthy  aCtion  of  his  life,  namely,  his  breaking 
off  the  match  with  the  Spanifh  princefs,  and  procuring 
the  rupture  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  Being  young  ^ 
and  unexperienced,  he  regarded  thefe  praifes  as  fin- tion  for  his 
cere  :  and  therefore  was  fo  impatient  to  aflemble  thepeople. 
great  council  of  the  nation,  that  he  would  gladly,  for 
the  fake  of  defpatch,  have  called  together  the  fame 
parliament  which  fat  under  his  father,  and  which  lay 
at  that  time  under  prorogation.  But  being  told  that 
fuch  a  meafure  would  appear  unufual,  he  ilTued  writs 
for  fummoning  a  new  parliament  on  the  yth  of  May  j 
and  it  was  not  without  regret  that  the  arrival  of  the 
princefs  Henrietta,  whom  he  had  efpoufed  by  proxy, 
obliged  him  to  delay,  by  repeated  prorogations,  their 
meeting  till  the  18th  of  June,  when  they  aflembled  at 
Weftminfter  for  the  defpatch  of  bufinefs.  ^ 

Charles  inherited  from  his  father  great  diftrefs  forHisc'ua* 
money,  very  high  notions  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  ra<^cr* 
a  violent  attachment  to  Epifcopacy.  As  to  his  charac¬ 
ter,  he  feems  to  have  been  obftinate,  though  not  refo~ 
lute }  and  therefore,  though  it  was  fcarce  ever  poflible 
to  make  him  give  up  his  point;  he  never  could  carry 
on  his  defigns  with  that  fpirit  which  was  necefiary  for 
their  fuccefs.  In  other  refpeCts,  he  appears  to  have 
pofleffed  every  virtue  requisite  to  conftitute  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  good  man.  At  prefent  believing  his  fub¬ 
jeCts  to  be  in  perfect  friendfhip  with  him,  as  he  was 
with  them,  he  refolved  that  their  bounty  to  him  fhould 
be  entirely  unafked,  and  the  genuine  effeCt  of  mutual 
confidence  and  regard.  Accordingly,  his  difeourfe  toHisfirft 
the  parliament  was  full  of  fimplicity  and  cordiality,  fpeech  to 
He  lightly  mentioned  the  occafion  he  had  for  fupply.  *lis  Pari*a“ 
He  employed  no  intrigue  to  influence  the  fuffrages  0f ment* 
the  members.  He  would  not  even  allow  the  officers 
of  the  crown,  who  had  feats  in  the  houfe,  to  mention 
any  particular  fum  which  he  had  occafion  for  ;  but 
trufted  entirely  to  the  wifdom  and  affeCtion  of  his  par¬ 
liament,  who  perfectly  well  knew  his  circumftances. 

It  is  almoft  impoffible  to  read  without  indignation  xheirlcan- 
an  account  of  the  return  made  by  the  commons  to  this  dalous  pro- 
generous  behaviour  of  their  fovereign.  They  knew  ceedings. 
that  all  the  money  granted  by  the  laft  parliament  had 
been  expended  on  military  and  naval  preparations ; 
and  that  great  anticipations  were  likewife  made  on  the 
revenues  of  the  crown.  They  were  not  ignorant  that 
Charles  was  loaded  with  a  debt  con  traded  by  his  fa¬ 
ther,  who  had  borrowed  money  both  from  foreign 
princes,  and  from  his  own  fubjeCts.  They  had  learn¬ 
ed  by  experience,  that  the  public  revenues  could  with 
difficulty  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  even  un¬ 
der  the  ordinary  charges  of  government.  They  were 
fenfible  that  the  prefent  war  was,  very  lately,  the  re- 
fult  of  their  own  importunate  applications  and  entrea¬ 
ties,  and  that  they  had  folemnly  engaged  to  fupport 
their  fovereign  in  the  management  of  it.  They  were 
acquainted  with  the  difficulty  of  military  enterprifes 
direCled  againfl;  the  whole  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  againfl 
the  king  of  Spain,  pofleffed  of  the  greateft  riches  and 
moft  extenfive  dominions  of  any  prince  in  Europe  5  a- 
gainft  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  hitherto  the  moft  for¬ 
tunate  monarch  of  the  age,  who  had  fubdued  and  afto- 
nifhed  Germany  by  the  rapidity  of  his  victories.  Deep 
ixnprefiions  they  faw  muft  be  made  by  the  Britifh 
3  K  2  fword, 
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Britain,  fword,  and  a  vigorous  offenfive  war  be  waged  againft  and  its  bad  fuceefs  increafed  the 

"““"‘V  thefe  mighty  potentates,  ere  they  would  refign  the  pa¬ 

latinate  which  they  had  now  fully  fubdued,  and  which 
they  held  in  fecure  poffeffion  by  its  being  furrounded 
with  all  their  other  territories.  To  anfwer,  therefore, 


important  ends  y  to  fatisfy  their 


all  thefe  great  and 

young  king  in  the  firft  requeft  he  made  them  *,  to 
prove  their  fenfe  of  the  many  royal  virtues,  particu¬ 
larly  economy,  with  which  Charles  was  endued  5  the 
commons  thought  proper  to  confer  on  the  king  a  fup- 
ply  of  1 1  2,OOOl.  To  fearch  for  the  reafons  of*  fuch  an 
extravagant  piece  of  condu£!  would  be  needlefs;  it  is 
impoflible  they  could  be  good. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  Charles,  or  any  perfon 
of  common  fenfe,  could  be  infen  Able  of  fuch  treatment 
as  this ;  he  behaved,  however,  with  great  moderation. 
He  reprefented  in  the  moft  explicit  manner  the  necef- 
fity  there  was  for  a  large  fupply  :  he  even  condescend¬ 
ed  to  ufe  entreaties  :  he  faid  that  this  requeft  was  the 
firft  he  had  ever  made  them  ;  that  he  was  young,  and 
in  the  commencement  of  his  reign  *,  and  if  he  now  met 
with  kind  and  dutiful  ufage,  it  would  endear  him  to 
the  ufe  of  parliaments,  and  would  for  ever  preferve 
an  entire  harmony  between  him  and  his  people.— -To 
thefe  reafons  and  entreaties,  the  commons,  remained  in¬ 
exorable  \  they  even  refufed  the  addition  of  two  fif¬ 
teenths  to  the  former  fupply..  Inftead  of  this,  they 
renewed  their  ridiculous  complaints  againft  the  growth 
of  Popery,  which  was  now  their  only  grievance. 
They  fhowed  their  intolerant  fpirit  by  demanding  a 
ftrill  execution  of  the  penal  laws  againft  the  Catholics  ^ 
and  remonftrated  againft  forae  late  pardons  granted  to 
priefts.  They  attacked  Montague,  one  of  the  king’s 
chaplains,  on  account  of  a  moderate  book  which  he 
had  lately  compofed,  and  which,  to  their  great  dif- 
guft,  faved  virtuous  Catholics  as  well  as  other  Chri- 
ftians  from  eternal  torments.  Charles  gave  them  a 
gracious  and  complaifant  anfwer*,  but  firmly  refolved 
to  abate  fomewhat  of  the  rigorous  laws  againft  that  un¬ 
fortunate  party,  which  his  engagements  with  Trance 
abfolutely  required.  No  meafure,  however,,  through¬ 
out  the  whole  reign  of  this  prince,  was  more  difguft- 
ful  to  his  bigotted  fubje&s,  or  by  its  eonfequences  more 
fatal  to  himfelf  than  this  refolution.  The  Puritans  had 
Continued  to  gain  ground  during  the  whole  reign  of 
James,  and  now  formed  the  majority  of  the  houfs  of 
commons y  in  conference  of  which,  petitions  were 
prefented  to  the  king  for  replacing  fuch  able  clergy¬ 
men  as  had  been  fileneed  for  want  of  conformity  to  the 
ceremonies.  They  alfo  enabled  laws  for  the  ftrift  ob- 
fervance  of  Sunday,  which  they  affe&ed  to  call  the 
fabbath,  and  which  they  fan£Hfied  with  the  moft  me¬ 
lancholy  indolence  •,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
the  different  appellations  of  Sunday  and  Sabbath  were 
at  that  time  known  fymbols  of  the  different  parties. 
Parliament  In  confluence  of  this  behaviour  in  Charles’s  firft  par- 
difiblved.  riament>  jt  was  diffolved  on  the  12th  of  Auguft  1625, 
56  and  a  new  one  called  on  February  6.  1626. 

Hisfcheme  During  this  interval  Charles  had  been  obliged  to 
to  rai  e  m°-b0rr0w  from  his  fubje&s  on  privy  feals  ;  the  advan^ 
tage  of  which  was  but  a  fmall  compenfation  for  the 
difguft  it  occafioned.  By  means,  however,  of  that 
fupply,  and  fome  other  expedients,  he  was  enabled  to 
equip  his  fleet,  though  with  difficulty.  It  was  defign- 
ci  againft  Spain,  but  performed  nothing  worth  notice, 
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clamours  againft  the  Britai*. 
court.  ‘  'j 

Charles’s  fecond  parliament  immediately  adopted  the  57 
fame  views  with  the  former  ;  however,  they  voted  him  Proceefl- 
a  fupply  of  three  fubfidies  (l68,000l.),  and  three  fi f* fefon°d  1  ar- 
teenths  ;  but  the  palling  this  vote  into  a  law  was  re-lUment!*1* 
ferved  until  the  end  of  the  feflion,  that  in  the  mean 
time  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  forcing  the 
king  to  make  what  conceflions  they  pleafed.  This 
harfli  and  undutiful  conduit  was  greatly  refented  by 
Charles  ;  but  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  fubmit,  and 
wait  the  event  with  patience.  In  the  mean  time  they 
aitacktd  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  become 
generally  obnoxious }  and  he  was  alfo  impeached  by 
the  earl  of  Briftol,  on  account  of  his  conduit  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  SpaniQi  negotiation.  The  earl’s  impeach¬ 
ment,  however,  was  entirely  overlooked,  and  the  com-? 
mons  were  able  to  prove  nothing  other  wife  of  any  eon- 
fequence  againft  him.  The  king  imagining  that  Buc¬ 
kingham’s  greateft  crime  was  the  having  been  fo  much 
in  favour  with  his  fovereign,  commanded  the  houfe 
exprefsly  not  to  meddle  with  his  minifter  and  fervant, 
but  to  finifh  in  a  few  days  the  bill  they  had  begun  for 
the  fubfidies  j  otherwife  they  muft  expell  to  fit  no 
longer.  .  5g 

Suggeftions  of  this  kind  had  a  bad  effeft  j  and  when  The  cora- 
tbe  king  proceeded  further  to  throw  into  prifon  twomonS  (^' 
members  of  the  houfe  who  had  managed  the  impeach- guftec^ 
ment  againft  Buckingham,  the  commons  declared  that 
they  would  proceed  no  further  in  bufinefs  till  they  had 
fatisfa&ion  in  their  privileges.  Charles  alleged  as  the 
reafon  of  this  meafure,  certain  feditious  expreflions, 
which,  he  faid,  had,  in  their  accufation  of  the  duke, 
dropped  from  thefe  members.  Upon  inquiry  it  ap^ 
peared  that  no  fuch  expreflions  had  been  ufed,  and  the 
members  were  accordingly  releafed.  Soon  after,  the 
houfe  of  lords,  moved  by  the  example  of  the  commons, 
claimed  liberty  for  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who  had  been 
lately  confined  in  the  Tower  y  and  after  many  fruitlefs, 
evafions  the  king  was  obliged,  though  fomewhat  un¬ 
gracefully,  to  comply. 

The  next  attack  made  by  the  commons  would  have 
proved  decifive,  had  it  fucceeded,.  and  would  have  re¬ 
duced  the  king  to  an  abfolute  dependence  on  his  par¬ 
liament.  They  were  preparing  a  remonftrance  againft 
the  levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage  without  confent 
of  parliament.  This  article,  together  with  the  new 
impofitions  laid  on  merchandife  by  James,  conftituted 
near  one  half  of  the  crown  revenues  *,  and  after  having 
gained  this  point,  they  were  to  petition  the  king, 
which  then  would  have  been  the  fame  thing  with 
commanding  him,  to  remove  Buckingham  from  his 
prefence  and  councils.  The  king,  however,  being  a- Parliament 
farmed  at  the  yoke  they  were  preparing  for  him,  dif-^0^^* 
folved  his  parliament  a  fecond  time,  June  15.  1626. 

Charles  having  thus  made  fuch  a  breach  with  his 
parliament  as  there  was  no  hopes  of  repairing,  was 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  exercife  of  every  branch 
of  his  prerogative  in  order  to  fupply  himfelf  with  money, 

A  commiflion  was  openly  granted  to  compound  with 
the  Catholics,  and  agree  for  difpenfing  with  the  penal 
laws  ena&ed  againft  them  ;  and  by  this  expedient  the 
king,  indeed,  filled  his  coffers,  but  gave  univerfal  dif¬ 
guft  to  his  fubjells.  From  the  nobility  he  defired  af- 
fiftanee;  from,  the  city  he  required  a  loan  of  ioo,oool. 

The 
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Britain  The  ^ormcr  contributed  flowly  :  but  the  latter,  cover- 
ing  themfelves  under  many  pretences  and  excufes,  gave 
Co  at  laft  a  flat  denial.  In  order  to  equip  a  fleet,  a  di- 
Ship-mo-  ftribution  by  order  of  the  council  was  made  to  all  the 
iey*  maritime  towns;  and  each  of  them  was  required,  with 
the  afliflance  of  the  adjacent  counties,  to  arm  as  many 
vefftls  as  were  appointed  them.  The  city  of  London 
was  rated  at  20  fhips :  and  this  is  the  firft  appearance, 
in  Charles’s  reign,  of  fhip-naoney  ;  a  taxation  which 
had  once  been  impofed  by  Elizabeth,  but  which, 
when  carried  fome  flops  farther  by  Charles,  produced 
the  molt  violent  difeontents, — Thefe  methods  of  fup- 
ply  were  carried  on  with  fome  moderation,  till  news 
arrived  of  the  king  of  Denmark  being  totally  defeated 
by  Count  Tilly  the  imperial  general  ;  but  money  then 
becoming  more,  than  ever  neceffarv,  it  was  fuggefted 
^  in  council,  that  the  moft  fpeedy,  equal,  and  eonveni- 
A  general  ent  method  °f  Supply  was  by  a  general  loan  from  the 
loan  re-  fubjeft,  according  as  every  man  was  affeffed  in  the 
quired.  rolls  of  the  lad  fubfidy.  That  precife  fum  was  re¬ 
quired  which  each  would  have  paid,  had  the  vote  of 
four  fubfidies  been  paffed  into  a  law  :  care,  however, 
•was  taken,  that  the  furas  thus  exa&ed  werei  not  to  be 
called  fubfidies  but  loans  ;  but  it  was  impoflible  to 
avoid  obferving,  that  thus  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft 
was  entirely  deftroyed,  and  all  parliaments  rendered  at 
once  fuperfluous. 

Many  people  throughout  England  refufed  thefe  loans, 
and  fome  were  even  a&ive  in  encouraging  their  neigh¬ 
bours  to  infill  upon  their  common  rights  and  privileges. 
By  warrant  of  the  council,  thefe  were  thrown  into  pri- 
fon.  Moft  of  them  patiently  fubmitted  to  confinement, 
£2  or  applied  by  petition  to  the  king,  who  commonly  re- 
Fivegen-  leafed  them.  Five  gentlemen,  however,  Sir  Thomas 
demen  re-  Darnel,  Sir  John  Corbet,  Sir  Walter  Earl,  Sir  John 
iblveto  Heweningham,  and  Sir  Edmond  Hambden,  demand- 
ftan  trial.  e(j  releafe>  not  as  a  favour  from  the  court,  but  as  their 
due  by  the  laws  of  their  country.  No  particular  caufe 
was  afligned  for  their  commitment.  The  fpecial  com¬ 
mand  of  the  king  and  council  alone  was  pleaded.  And 
it  was  alleged,  that  by  law  this  was  not  fufficient  rea- 
fon  for  refufing  bail  or  releafement  to  the  prifoners. 
The  queftion  was  brought  to  a  folemn  trial  before  the 
court  of  king’s  bench  ;  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  at¬ 
tentive  to  the  iffue  of  the  caufe.  By  the  debates  on 
this  fubje£I  it  appeared,  that  perfonal  liberty  had  been 
lecured  by  no  lefs  than  fix  different  ftatutes,  and  by  an 
article  in  magna  charta  itfelf.  It  appeared,  that,  in 
times  of  turbulence  and  {edition,  the  princes  infringed 
upon  thefe  laws  ;  and  of  this  alfo  many  examples  were 
produced.  The  difficulty  then  lay  to  determine  when 
fuch  violent  meafures  were  neceffary  ;  but  of  that  the 
court  pretended  to  be  the  fupreme  judge.  As  it  was 
legal,  therefore,  that  thefe  five  gentlemen  ffiould  plead 
the  ftatute,  by  which  they  might  demand  bail,  fo  it 
was  expedient  in  the  court  to  remand  them  to  prifon, 
without  determining  on  the  neeeffity  of  taking  bail  for 
•  the  prefent.  This  was  a  cruel  evalion  of  juftice;  and, 
in  fadl,  fatisfied  neither  party.  The  court  infilled  that 
no  bail  could  be  taken  :  the  country  exclaimed  that 
^  the  prifoners  ought  to  be  fet  free. 

War  /ecla-  While  the  king  was  thus  embroiled  with  his  parlia- 
red  againft  ment  at  home,  and  with  powerful  nations  abroad,  he 
France,  rafhly  engaged  in  a  war  with  France,  a  kingdom  with 
which  he  had  but  lately  formed  the  moft  natural  alli¬ 


ance.  All  hiftorians  agree  that  this  war  proceeded  Britain; 
from  the  rivallhip  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  Car-  — v*-*— 
dinal  Richelieu;  both  of  whom  were  in  love  with  the 
queen  of  France;  and  an  inveterate  enmity  being  thu3 
produced  between  thefe  favourites,  they  refolved  to  in¬ 
volve  their  refpedlive  nations  in  the  difpute.  However 
this  be,  war  was  declared  againft  France  ;  and  Charles 
was  taught  to  hope,  that  hoftilities  with  that  kingdom 
would  be  the  fureft  means  of  procuring  tranquillity  at  ^ 
home. — The  fuccefs  of  this  war  was  proportionable  to  Bad  fuccefs 
the  wifdom  with  which  it  was  commenced.  Bucking- of  Bucking* 
ham  was  appointed  commander  ;  and  he  being  entirely  ham. 
unacquainted  both  with  fea  and  land  fervice,  managed 
matters  fo  ill,  that  he  loft  two-thirds  of  his  army,  and 
returned  in  total  diferedit  both  as  an  admiral  and  ge~ 
neral. 

The  dife on  tents  in  England  now  rofe  to  fuch  a’ 
height,  that  there  was  reafon  to  apprehend  an  infurrec- 
tion  or  rebellion.  Charles  was  alfo  reduced  to  the 
greatefl;  dittrefs  for  want  of  money.  That  which  he 
had  levied  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative  came  in  very 
flowly,  and  it  was  dangerous  to  renew  the  experiment 
on  account  of  the  ill  humour  of  the  nation  in  general.  ^ 

A  third  parliament  therefore  was  called,  March  17th  a  third 
1628  ;  whom  Charles  plainly  told  at  the  beginning  of  parliament 
the  feffion,  that  “  if  they  Ihould  not  do  their  duties,  in  called, 
contributing  to  the  neceflities  of  the  ftate,  he  mud,  in 
difeharge  of  his  confcience,  ufe  thofe  other  means  which 
God  had  put  into  his  hands,  in  order  to  fave  that  which 
the  follies  of  fome  particular  men  might  otherwife  put 
in  danger.”  This  parliament  behaved  in  a  much  more 
refonable  manner  than  either  of  the  two  former  ones. 

The  nation  was  now  really  aggrieved  by  the  late  ar¬ 
bitrary  proceedings.  They  began  with  voting  againft 
arbitrary  imprifonments  and  forced  loans;  after  which* 
five  fubfidies  (280,000!.)  were  voted  to  the  king.  With 
this  fum,  though  much  inferior  to  his  wants,  Charles 
declared  himfelf  well  fatisfied;  and  even  tears  of  affec¬ 
tion  darted  in  his  eye  when  informed  of  this  conceftion; 
the  commons,  however,  refolved  not  to  pafs  this  vote 
into  a  law,  before  they  had  obtained  from  the  king  a 
fufficient  fecurity  that  their  liberties  Ihould  be  no  long- 
er  violated  as  they  had  formerly  been.  They  refolved  Petition  of 
to  frame  a  law,  which  they  were  to  call  a  'petition  oft ight  fra* 
right ,  in  which  they  fhould  collect  all  the  arbitrary 
ertions  of  the  prerogative  which  Charles  had  exporid 
to  their  view,  and  thefe  they  were  to  affault  at  once  by 
their  petition.  The  grievances  now  complained  of 
were,  forced  loans,  benevolences,  taxes  without  confent 
of  parliament,  arbitrary  imprifonments,  billeting  fol- 
diers,  and  martial  law.  They  pretended  not,  as  they 
affirmed,  to  any  unufual  power  or  privileges  ;  nor  did  1 
they  intend  to  infringe  the  royal  prerogative  in  any 
refpeft  :  they  aimed  only  at  fecuring  thofe  rights  and 
privileges  derived  from  their  anceftors. 

The  king,  on  his  part,  now  began  plainly  to  fhow,  Duplicity 
that  he  aimed  at  nothing  lefs  than  abfolute  power,  of  the  king. 
This  reafonable  petition  he  did  his  utmoft;  to  evade,  by 
repeated  meffages  to  the  houfe,  in  which  he  always  of¬ 
fered  his  royal  word  that  there  Ihould  be  no  more  in¬ 
fringements  on  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft.  Thefe  mef¬ 
fages,  however,  had  no  effedl  on  the  commons  :  they 
knew  how  in  fufficient  fuch  promifes  were,  without  fur¬ 
ther  fecurity ;  and  therefore  the  petition  at  laft:  paffed 
both  houfes,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  royal  ' 

affenfc*'*. 
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Britain,  affent  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law.  The  king  accord- 
'  v  ingly  cams  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  fent  for  the  commons, 
and  being  feated  in  the  chair  of  ftate,  the  petition  was 
read  to  him.  In  anfwer  to  it,  he  faid,  “  The  king  will- 
eth,  that  right  be  done  according  to  the  laws  and  cu- 
ftoms  of  the  realm,  and  that  the  ftatutes  be  put  into 
execution  ;  that  his  fubje&s  may  have  no  caufe  to  com¬ 
plain  of  any  wrong  or  oppreffion  contrary  to  their  juft 
tights  and  liberties,  to  the  prefervation  whereof  he 
holds  himfelf  in  confcience  as  much  obliged  as  of  his 
own  prerogative.” 

This  equivocal  anfwer  was  highly  refented.  The 
commons  returned  in  very  ill  humour.  Their  indigna¬ 
tion  would  undoubtedly  have  fallen  on  the  unfortunate 
Catholics,  had  not  their  petition  againft  them  already 
received  a  fatisfa&ory  anfwer.  To  give  vent  to  their 
prefent  wrath,  therefore,  they  fell  on  Dr  Man  waring, 
who  had  preached  a  fermoft,  and,  at  the  fpecial  com¬ 
mand  of  the  king,  printed  it ;  which  was  now  found 
to  contain  do&rines  fubverfive  of  all  civil  liberty.  It 
taught,  that  though  property  was  commonly  lodged  in 
the  fubjeft,  yet,  whenever  any  exigency  required  fup- 
ply,  all  property  was  transferred  to  the  fovereign  ;  that 
the  confent  of  parliament  was  not  neceffary  for  the  im- 
pofition  of  taxes  ;  and  that  the  divine  laws  required 
compliance  with  every  demand,  however  irregular, 
which  , the  prince  fhould  make  upon  his  fubjefts.  For 
thefe  do&rines  Man  waring  was  fentenced  to  be  impri- 
foned  during  the  pleafure  of  the  houfe  ;  to  be  fined 
lOoel.  to  the  king ;  make  fubmiftion  and  acknow¬ 
ledgement  for  his  offence  5  be  fufpended  three  years;  be 
incapable  of  holding  any  ecclefiaftical  dignity  or  fecu- 
lar  office  ;  and  that  his  book  be  called  in  and  burnt. 
No  fooner,  however,  was  the  feffion  ended,  than  Man- 
waring  received  a  pardon,  and  was  promoted  to  a  living 
of  confiderable  value.  Some  years  afterwards  he  was 
promoted  to  the  fee  of  St  Afaph*  At  laft,  the  king, 
fent^othe  Cein?  was  impoffible  to  carry  his  point,  yielded  to 
the  importunities  of  parliament.  He  came  to  the 
houfe  of  peers,  and  pronouncing  the  ufual  form  of 
words,  “  Let  it  be  law  as  is  defired,”  gave  full  fanc- 
tion  and  authority  to  the  petition.  The  houfe  re¬ 
founded  with  acclamations,  and  the  bill  for  five  fub- 
fidies  immediately  paffed. 

The  commons,  however,  were  not  yet  fatisfied  ;  they 
began  again  to  attack  Buckingham,  againft  whom  they 
were  implacable  :  they  alfo  afferted,  that  the  levying  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  without  confent  of  parliament 
was  a  palpable  violation  cf  the  ancient  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  an  open  infringement  of  the  petition  of  right 
_  fo  lately  granted.  The  king,  in  order  to  prevent  a  re- 

prorogued.  raon^rance  on  t^at  fubjeft,  fuddenly  prorogued  the 
parliament,  on  June  2 6.  1628. 

The  commons  foon  got  rid  of  their  enemy  Bucking¬ 
ham  ;  who  was  murdered  on  the  23d  of  Auguft  this 
fame  year,  by  one  Felton,  who  had  formerly  ferved  un¬ 
der  him  as  a  lieutenant.  The  king  did  not  appear  much 
concerned  at  his  death,  but  retained  an  affe&ion  for  his 
family  throughout  his  whole  lifetime.  He  defired  alfo 
that  Felton  might  be  tortured,  in  order  to  extort  from 
him  a  difcovery  of  his  accomplices  ;  but  the  judges  de¬ 
clared,  that  though  that  pra&ice  had  been  formerly 
very  common,  it  was  altogether  illegal. 

In  1629,  the  ufual  contentions  between  the  king 
tonnageand  and  his  parliament  continued.  The  ^great  article  on 
-poundage. 
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which  the  commons  broke  with  their  fovereign,  and  £rita {a 
which  finally  created  in  him  a  difguft  at  all  parlia-  -y-w 

ments,  was  their  claims  with  regard  to  tonnage  and 
poundage.  The  difpute  was,  whether  this  tax  could 
be  levied  without  confent  of  parliament  or  not.  Charles, 
fupported  by  multitudes  of  precedents,  maintained  that 
it  might ;  and  the  parliament,  in  confequence  of  their 
petition  of  right,  afferted  that  it  could  not.  The 
commons  were  refolved  to  fupport  their  rights :  and 
the  difputes  concerning  tonnage  and  poundage  went 
hand  in  hand  with  fome  theological  controverfies  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  concerning  Arminianifm,  which  the  Puritans, 
who  now  formed  the  majority  of  the  nation,  oppo- 
fed  with  the  greateft  violence,  and  which  confequently 
crept  in  among  thofe  who  profeffed  Epifcopacy,  where 
it  hath  ftill  maintained  its  ground  more  than  in  any 
other  party. 

The  commons  began  with  fummoning  before  them 
the  officers  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  to  give  an  account  by 
what  authority  they  had  feized  the  goods  of  thofe  mer¬ 
chants  who  had  refufed  to  pay  the  duties  of  tonnage 
and  poundage.  The  barons  of  exchequer  were  que- 
ftioned  with  regard  to  their  decrees  on  that  head.  The 
Iheriff  of  London  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  his 
a&ivity  in  fupporting  the  officers  of  the  cuftom-houfe. 

The  goods  of  Holies,  a  merchant,  and  member  of  the 
houfe,  being  feized  for  his  refufal  to  pay  the  duties, 
complaints  were  made  of  this  violence,  as  if  it  were  a 
breach  of  privilege.  Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  fup. 
ported  his  officers  in  all  thefe  meafures,  and  the  quar¬ 
rel  between  him  and  the  commons  became  every  day 
higher.  Sir  John  Elliot  framed  a  remonftrance  againft 
tonnage  and  poundage,  which  he  offered  to  the  clerk 
to  read  ;  but  it  was  refufed,  and  he  then  read  it  him¬ 
felf.  The  queftion  being  called  for,  Sir  John  Finch 
the  fpeaker  faid,  that  he  had  a  command  from  the  king 
to  adjourn,  and  to  put  no  queftion  ;  upon  which  he 
rofe  and  left  the  chair.  The  whole  houfe  was  in  an  up¬ 
roar  ;  the  fpeaker  was  pufhed  back  into  the  chair,  and 
forcibly  held  in  it,  till  a  ffiort  remonftrance  was  formed, 
which  was  inftantaneoufly  paffed  by  almoft  univerfal 
acclamation.  Papifts  and  Arminians  were  now  decla¬ 
red  capital  enemies  to  the  commonwealth.  Thofe  who 
levied  tonnage  and  poundage  were  branded  with  the 
fame  epithet.  And  even  the  merchants,  who  fhould  vo¬ 
luntarily  pay  thefe  duties,  were  declared  betrayers  of 
Engliffi  liberty,  and  public  enemies.  The  doors  being 
locked,  the  gentleman-ufher  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  who 
was  fent  by  the  king,  could  get  no  admittance  till  this 
remonftrance  was  finifhed.  By  the  king’s  order  he  took  Parliament 
the  mace  from  the  table,  which  put  an  end  to  their  pro- diffolved. 
ceedings,  and  on  the  10th  of  March  the  parliament 
was  diffolved.  Some  of  the  members  were  imprifoned 
and  fined  ;  but  this  feverity  ferved  only  to  increafe  the 
general  difeontent,  and  point  out  the  fufferers  as  proper 
leaders  for  the  popular  party.  ^ 

Charles  being  now  difgufted  with  parliaments,  refol-  Peace  with 
ved  to  call  no  more;  but  finding  himfelf  deftitute  tra?ce 
of  refources,  was  obliged  to  make  peace  with  the  twoS^ain* 
powers  with  which  he  was  at  war.  A  treaty  was  figned 
with  France  on  the  14th  of  April,  and  another  with 
Spain  on  the  5th  of  November  1630,  by  which  Charles 
bound  himfelf  to  obferve  a  neutrality  with  regard  to  the 
affairs  on  the  continent.  His  conduct  to  his  fubje&s 
cannot  now  appear  entirely  blamelefs,  nor  the  general 
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difcontent  altogether  without  foundation.  _ 

ever,  he  had  refolved  to  ruin  himfelf,  and  to  lofe  the 
fro  all  degree  of  affe&ion  which  remained  among  his 
fubje&s,  Charles  now  began  to  fet  about  making  inno¬ 
vations  in  religion.  Archbiffiop  Laud  had  obtained  a 
prodigious  afcendency  over  the  king  ;  and,  by  his  fu- 
perftitious  attachment  to  foolifh  ceremonies,  led  him  into 
a  conduft  that  proved  fatal  to  himfelf  and  to  the  king¬ 
dom  in  general.  The  humour  of  the  nation  ran  at  that 
time  in  a  channel  perfectly  the  reverfe  of  fuperftition. 
The  ancient  ceremonies  which  had  been  fan&ified  by 
the  permiffion  and  pra&ice  of  the  firft  reformers,  could 
fcarce  be  retained  in  divine  fervice.  Laud  cliofe  this 
time,  of  all  others  the  molt  improper,  for  renewing  the 
ceremonies  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  century,  when  the 
Chridian  church,  as  is  well  known,  was  funk  into  the 
fuperditions  which  were  afterwards  continued  and  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  policy  of  the  church  of  Rome.  So  open¬ 
ly  were  thefe  tenets  efpoufed,  that  not  only  the  difcon- 
tented  Puritans  believed  the  church  of  England  to  be 
relapfing  fad  into  the  Romiffi  fuperftition,  but  the  court 
of  Rome  itfelf  entertained  hopes  of  regaining  its  au¬ 
thority  in  this  ifiand.  To  forward  Laud’s  good  inten¬ 
tions,  an  offer  was  twice  made  to  him,  in  private,  of  a 
cardinal’s  hat  3  which  he  declined  accepting.  His  an- 
fwer  was  (as  he  fays  himfelf),  that  “  fomething  dwelt 
within  him  which  would  not  fuffer  his  compliance  till 
Rome  was  other  than  it  is.”  It  mud  be  confeffed, 
however,  that  though  Laud  deferved  not  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  a  Papifl ,  the  genius  of  his  religion  was,  though 
in  a  lefs  degree,  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Romifli.  The 
fame  profound  refpeft  was  exacted  to  the  facerdotal 
character;  the  fame  fubmiffion  to  the  creeds  and  de¬ 
crees  of  fynods  and  councils  required  3  the  fame  pomp 
and  ceremony  was  affe&ed  in  worfhip  3  and  the  fame  fu- 
perditious  regard  to  days,  poftures,  meats,  and  veft- 
ments.  Orders  were  given,  and  rigoronfly  infilled  on, 
that  the  communion  table  fhould  be  removed  from  the 
middle  of  the  area  where  it  had  hitherto  flood  in  all 
churches  except  cathedrals.  It  was  placed  at  the  eaft 
end,  railed  in,  and  denominated  an  altar;  as  the  cler* 
gyman  who  officiated  commonly  received  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  priej}.  All  kinds  of  ornaments,  efpecially  pic¬ 
tures,  were  introduced.  Some  of  thefe,  upon  inquiry, 
were  found  to  be  the  very  fame  that  were  to  be  met 
with  in  the  mafs-book.  The  crucifix  too,  that  per¬ 
petual  confolation  of  all  pious  Catholics,  and  terror 
to  all  found  Protedants,.  was  not  forgot  on  this  occa- 
fion. 

In  return  for  Charles’^  indulgence  towards  the 
church,  Laud  and  his  followers  took  care  to  magnify 
on  every  occafion  the  regal  authority,  and  to  treat 
with  the  utmofl  difdain  or  deteflation  all  puritanical 
pretenfions  to  a  free  and  independent  conflltution. 
From  this  fubje&ion,  however,  they  took  care  to  ex¬ 
clude  themfelves,  and  infilled  upon  a  divine  and  apo¬ 
litical  charter  ii>  preference  to  a  legal  and  parliamen¬ 
tary  one.  The  facerdotal  chara£ter  was  magnified  as 
facred  and  indefeafible  3  all  right  to  fpiritual  authority, 
or  even  to  private  judgment  in  fpiritual  fubjc&s,  was 
refufed  to  profane  laymen  :  ecclefiaftical  courts  were 
held  by  biffiops  in  their  own  name,  without  any  notice 
taken  of  the  king’s  authority  :  and  Charles,  though  ex¬ 
tremely  jealous  of  every  claim  in  popular  alfemblies, 
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The  principles  which  exalted  prerogative  were  put  .  75. 
in  pra&ice  during  the  whole  time  that  Charles  ruled 
without  parliaments.  He  wanted  money  for  the  fup-p0pularUgo- 
port  of  government  3  and  he  levied  it,  either  by  the  re- vernment. 
vival  of  obfolete  laws,  or  by  violations  of  the  privileges. 

1  hough  humane  and  gentle  in  his  nature,  he  gave  way 
to  feverities  in  the  ftar  chamber  and  high  commiffion, 
which  feemed  neceflary  in  order  to  fupport  the  prefent 
mode  of  adminiftration,  and  fupprefs  the  riling  fpirit  of 
liberty  throughout  the  kingdom.  Tonnage  and  pound¬ 
age  were  continued  to  be  levied  by  royal  authority 
alone.  The  former  arbitrary  impofitions  were  dill  ex¬ 
acted  3  -  and  even  new  impofitions  laid  upon  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  merchandife.  The  cudem-houfe  officers 
received  orders  from  the  council  to  enter  into  any 
houfe,  warehoufe,  or  cellar ;  to  fearch  any  trunk  or 
cheft  3  and  to  break  any  bulk  whatever,  in  default  of 
the  payment  of  cuftoms.  In  order  to  exercife  the  mi¬ 
litia,  each  county,  by  an  edi£l  of  the  council,  was  af- 
feffed  in  a  certain  fum  for  maintaining  a  muder-mafter 
appointed  for  that  fervice.  Compofitions  were  open¬ 
ly  made  with  recufants,  and  the  Popiffi  religion  became 
a  regular  part  of  the  revenue.  A  commiffion  was 
granted  for  compounding  with  fuch  as  were  poffeffed 
of  crown-lands  on  defective  titles  3  and  on  this  pretence 
fome  money  was  exafted  of  the  people,  &c. 

While  the  Etiglifh  were  in  the  utmofl  difcontent,  He  at- 
and  almolt  ready  to  break  out  in  open  rebellion  by  tempts  te> 
thefe  arbitrary  proceedings,  Charles  5  thought  proper  eftabIifh 
to  attempt  fetting  up  Epifcopacy  in  Scotland.  The  ^P‘rcoPacy 
canons  for  eftabliffied  ecclefiaflical  jurifdi<Rion  were10 
promulgated  in  1635,  and  were  received  without  much 
appearance  of  oppofition  5  yet  with  great  inward  ap- 
prehenfion  and  difcontent.  The  firft  reading  of  the 
liturgy  was  attempted  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St 
Giles  in  Edinburgh,  in  1637  3  but  this  produced  fuch 
a  tumult,  that  it  was  not  thought  fafe  to  repeat  the 
experiment.  An  univerfal  combination  againft  the  re¬ 
ligious  innovations  began  immediately  to  take  place  3 
but  Charles,  as  if  obftinately  bent  on  his  own  deftrue- 
tion,  continued  inflexible  in  bis  purpofe,  though  he 
had  nothing  to  oppofe  to  the  united  force  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  but  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  pardoned  all  paft 
offences,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  be  more  obedient 
for  the  future,  and  to  fubmit  peaceably  to  the  ufe  of  the 
liturgy.  This  proclamation  hallened  forward  the  in- which 
furre&ion  which  had  been  flowly  advancing  before. cafions  an 
Four  tables ,  as  they  were  called,  were  formed  in  Edin- mfurrec- 
burgh.  One  confided  of  nobility,  another  of  gen-tioru 
try,  a  third  of  miniflers,  and  the  fourth  of  burgeffes. 

The  table  of  gentry  was  divided  into  many  fubordinate 
ones,  according  to  the  different  counties.  In  the  hands 
of  the  four  tables,  the  authority  of  the  whole  kingdom 
was  placed.  Oilers  were  iffued  by  them,  and  every¬ 
where  obeyed  with  the  utmofl  regularity  3  and  among 
the  firft  afts  of  their  government  was  the  produ£lion  of 
the  Covenant.  7S 

This  famous  covenant  confided  of  a  renunciation  of  Account  of !' 
Popery,  formerly  figned  by  James  in  his  youth,  andthe  C0YC*  ~ 
filled  with  many  virulent  inveftives  againft  that  party. nant* 

A  bond  of  union  followed,  by  which  the  fubfcribers 
obliged  themfelves  to  refiff.all  religious  innovations, 

and 
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Britain.  ahd  to  defend  each  other  againft  all  opposition  what- 
foever  :  And  all  this  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  and 
the  greater  honour  and  advantage  of  their  king  and 
country.  The  covenant  was  fubfcribed  by  people  of 
all  ranks  and  conditions.  Few  difapproved  of  it  in  their 
hearts,  and  ftill  fewer  dared  openly  to  condemn  it. 
The  king’s  minifters  and  eounfellors  themfelves  were 
moftly  of  the  fame  way  of  thinking  5  and  none  but 
rebels  to  God,  and  traitors  to  their  country,  it  was 
thought,  would  withdraw  themfelves  from  fo  falutary 
and  pious  a  combination. 

The  king  now  began  to  be  alarmed.  He  fent  the 
marquis  of  Hamilton,  as  commiffioner,  with  authority 
appeafe  the  treat  with  the  covenanters.  He  required  the  cove- 
covenan-  nant  \0  he  renounced  and  recalled  ;  and  he  thought 
that  on  his  part  he  made  very  fatisfa&ory  conceffions, 
when  he  offered  to  fufpend  the  canons  and  liturgy  till 
in  a  fair  and  legal  way  they  could  be  received,  and  fo 
to  model  the  high  commiffion  that  it  fhould  no  longer 
give  offence  to  his  fubje&s.  In  anfwer  to  this  demand 
the  covenanters  told  him,  they  would  fooner  renounce 
their  baptifm  ;  and  invited  the  commiffioner  himfelf  to 
fign  it.  Hamilton  returned  to  London  ;  made  another 
fruitlefs  journey  with  new  conceffions  to  Edinburgh  ; 
returned  again  to  London,  and  was  immediately  fent 
back  with  ftill  more  fatisfa&ory  conceffions.  The 
king  was  now  willing  to  abolifh  entirely  the  canons, 

,  the  liturgy,  and  the  high  commiffion  court  ;  he  even 
refolved  to  limit  extremely  the  power  of  the  bifhops, 
and  was  content  if  on  any  terms  he  could  retain  that 
order  in  the  church  of  Scotland.  And  to  ehfure  all 
thefe  gracious  offers,  he  gave  Hamilton  authority  to 
fummon  firft  an  affembly,  and  then  a  parliament,  where 
every  national  grievance  (liould  be  redreffed.— Thefe 
fucceffive  conceffions  only  ffiowed  the  weaknefs  of  the 
king,  and  encouraged  the  malcontents  to  rife  fn  their 
demands.  The  offer,  however,  of  an  affembly  and  a 
parliament,  in  which  they  expelled  to  be  entirely  ma¬ 
ilers,  was  very  willingly  embraced  by  the  covenanters. 

Charles  perceiving  what  advantage  his  enemies  had 
reaped  from  their  covenant,  refolved  to  have  a  cove¬ 
nant  alfo  on  his  fide;  and  he  ordered  one  to  be  drawn 
up  fpr  that  purpofe.  It  confided  of  the  fame  violent 
renunciation  of  Popery  with  the  other  ;  which,  though 
the  king  did  not  approve  of  it,  he  thought  proper  to 
adopt,  in  order  to  remove  all  the  fufpicions  entertained 
againft  him.  As  the  covenanters,  in  their  bond  of 
mutual  defence  againft  all  oppofition,  had  been  care¬ 
ful  not  to  except  the  king ;  Charles  had  formed  a 
bond  which  was  annexed  to  this  renunciation,  and 
which  expreffed  the  fubfcribers  loyalty  and  duty  to  his 
majefty.  But  the  covenanters, perceiving  that  this 
new  covenant  was  only  meant  to  weaken  and  divide 
.them,  received  it  with  the  utmoft  fcorn  and  detefta- 
£ion.  And,  without  delay,  they  proceeded  to  model 
the  affembly  from  which  fuch  great  achievements  were 
expelled. 

The  affembly  met  at  Glafgow  in  1638.  A  firm  de- 
proc<yedings  termination  had  been  entered  into  of  utterly  abolifhing 
®f  the  af-  'Epifcopacy  ;  and,  as  a  preparative  to  it,  there  was  laid 
before  the  prefbytery  of  Edinburgh,  and  folemnly  read 
in  all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom,  an  accufation  againft 
rthe  bifhops,  as  guilty,  all  of  them,  of  herefy,  fimony, 
bribery,  perjury,  cheating,  inceft,  adultery,  fornica- 
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tion,  common-fwearing,  drunkennefs,  gaming,  breach  Britain. 

of  the  fabbath,  and  every  other  crime  which  had  oc- - J 

curred  to  the  accufers.  The  bifhops  fent  a  proteft, 
declining  the  authority  of  the  affembly  ;  the  commif¬ 
fioner  too  protefted  againft  that  court,  as  illegally  con- 
ftituted  and  ele&ed  ;  and,  in  his  majefty’s  name,  dif- 
folved  it.  This  meafure  was  forefeen,  and  little  re¬ 
garded.  The  court  ftill  continued  to  fit  and  do  bufi- 
nefs.  All  the  a&s  of  affembly,  finee  the  acceffion  of 
James  to  the  crown  of  England,  were,  upon  pretty 
reafonable  grounds,  declared  null  and  invalid.  The 
a£b  of  parliaments  which  affe&ed  ecclefiaftical  affairs 
were  on  that  very  account  fuppofed  to  have  no  autho¬ 
rity.  And  thus  the  whole  fabric  which  James  and 
Charles,  in  a  long  courfe  of  years,  had  been  rearing 
with  much  care  and  policy,  fell  at  once  to  the  ground. 

The  covenant  likewife  was  ordered  to  be  figned  by 
every  one,  under  pain  of  excommunication.  ^ 

In  1639,  the  covenanters  prepared  in  earneft  for  Prepara- 
war.  The  earl  of  Argyle,  though  he  long  feemed  totionsfor 
temporife,  at  laft  embraced  the  covenant  ;  and  he  be-warby^ie 
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came  the  chief  leader  of  that  party. 

Rothes,  Caffils,  Montrofe,  Lothian,  the  lords  Lin- 
defey,  Loudoun,  Yefter,  and  Balmerino,  alfo  diftin- 
gui died  themfelves.  Many  of  their  officers  had  acquired 
reputation  in  the  German  wars,  particularly  under 
Guftavus;  and  thefe  were  invited  over  to  affift  their 
country  in  its  prefent  neceffity.  The  command  was 
entrufted  to  Lefty,  a  foldier  of  experience  and  ability. 

Forces  were  regularly  enlifted  and  difeiplined.  Arms 
were  commiffioned  and  imported  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  A  few  caftles  which  belonged  to  the  king,  be¬ 
ing  unprovided  of  visuals,  ammunition,  and  garrifons, 
were  foon  feized.  And  the  whole  country,  except  a 
fmall  part  where  the  marquis  of  Huntly  ftill  adhered 
to  the  king,  being  in  the  covenanters  hands,  was  foon 
put  into  a  tolerable  pofttire  of  defence. 

Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  deficient  in  his  gy  the 
endeavours  to  oppofe  this  formidable  combination.  By  king, 
regular  economy  he  had  not  only  paid  all  the  debts 
contracted  in  the  French  and  Spanifh  wars,,  but  had 
amaffed  a  fum  of  200,0001.  ;  which  he  had  referved 
for  any  fudden  exigency.  The  queen  had  great  in- 
tereft  with  the  Catholics,  both  from  the  fympathy  of 
religion,  and  from  the  favours  and  indulgences  which 
fhe  had  been  able  to  procure  them.  She  now  employed 
her  credit,  and  perfuaded  them,  that  it  wTas  reafonable 
to  give  large  contributions,  as  a  mark  of  their  duty  to 
the  king,  during  this  urgent  neceffity  :  And  thus,  to 
the  great  fcandal  of  the  Puritans,  a  ^onfiderable  fup- 
ply  was  gained.  The  king’s  fleet  was  formidable  and 
well  fupplied.  Having  put  5000  land  forces  on  board, 
he  intrufted  it  to  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  had 
orders  to  fail  to  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  caufe  a  diver- 
fion  in  the  forces  of  the  malcontents.  An  army  was 
levied  of  near  20,000  foot  and  3000  horfe ;  and  was 
put  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  a  no¬ 
bleman  of  great  family,  but  celebrated  neither  for  mi¬ 
litary  nor  political  abilities.  The  earl  of  Effex,  a  man 
of  -ftriCl  honour,  and  extremely  popular,  efpecially  a- 
mong-  the  foldiery,  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  : 

The  earl  of  Holland  w'as  general  of  the  horfe.  The 
king  himfelf  joined  the  army,  and  he  fummoned  all 
the  peers  of  England  to  attend  him.  The  whole  had 
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the  appearance  of  a  fplendid  court  rather  than  a  mili¬ 
tary  armament,  and  in  this  fituation  the  camp  arrived 
at  Berwick. 

The  Scottifh  army  was  equally  numerous  with  that 
of  the  king,  but  inferior  in  cavalry.  The  officers  had 
more  experience  ;  and  the  foldiers,  though  ill  difci- 
plined  and  armed,  were  animated,  as  well  by  the  na¬ 
tional  avcrfion  to  England,  and  the  dread  of  becoming 
a  province  to  their  old  enemy,  as  by  that  religious  en- 
thufiafm  which  was  the  occafion  of  the  war.  Yet  fo 
prudent  were  their  leaders,  that  they  immediately  fent 
very  fubmiffive  meffages  to  the  king,  and  craved  leave 
to  be  admitted  to  a  treaty.  Charles,  as  ufual,  took 
the  word  courfe.  He  concluded  a  fudden  pacifica¬ 
tion,  in  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  he  ffiould  with¬ 
draw  his  fleet  and  army  ;  that  within  48  hours  the 
Scots  fliould  difmifs  their  forces ;  that  the  king’s  forts 
fhould  be  reftored  to  him,  his  authority  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  and  a  general  aflembly  and  parliament  be  im¬ 
mediately  fummoned,  in  order  to  compofe  all  differ¬ 
ences.  , 

This  peace  was  of  no  long  duration.  Charles  could 
not  prevail  on  himfelf  to  abandon  the  caufe  of  Epifco- 
pacy,  and  fecretly  intended  to  feize  every  favourable 
opportunity  to  recover  the  ground  he  had  loft.  The 
aflembly,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeded  with  the  ut- 
moft  fury  and  violence.  They  voted  Epifcopacy  to  be 
unlawful  in  the  church  of  Scotland  :  they  ftigmatized 
the  canons  and  liturgy  as  popiffi  :  they  denominated 
the  high  commiffion  tyranny.  The  parliament,  which 
fat  after  the  aflembly,  advanced  pretenfions  which  tend¬ 
ed  to  diminifh  the  civil  power  of  the  monarch  ;  and, 
what  probably  affe&ed  Charles  ft  ill  more,  they  were 
proceeding  to  ratify  the  a£ts  of  aflembly,  when  by  the 
king’s  inftru£tions  Traquaire  the  commiflioner  pro- 
War  a^ain  rogued  them.  And  on  account  of  thefe  claims,  which 
declared,  might  have  been  eafily  forefeen,  war  was  recommenced 
the  fame  year. 

No  fooner  had  Charles  concluded  the  peace*  than  he 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  difband  his  army,  on  account 
of  his  want  of  money  ;  and  as  the  foldiers  had  been 
held  together  merely  by  mercenary  views,  it  was  not 
poffible,  without  great  trouble,  expence,  and  lofs  of 
time,  to  reaffemble  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  cove¬ 
nanters,  in  difmifling  their  troops,  had  been  careful  to 
preferve  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  a  pacification. 
The  officers  had  orders  to  be  ready  on  the  firft  fum- 
nions  :  The  foldiers  were  warned  not  to  think  the  na¬ 
tion  fecure  from  an  Englifh  invafion  :  And  the  reli¬ 
gious  zeal  which  animated  all  ranks  of  men  made  them 
immediately  fly  to  their  ftandards,  as  foon  as  the 
trumpet  was  founded  by  their  fpiritual  and  temporal 
leaders. 

In  1640,  however,  the  king  made  (Lift  to  draw  an 
■  army  together  ;  but  finding  himfelf  unable  to  fupport 
them,  was  obliged  to  call  a  parliament  after  an  inter- 
miflion  of  about  1 1  years.  As  the  foie  defign  of  the 
king’s  calling  this  parliament  was  to  obtain  a  fupply, 
and  the  only  reafon  they  had  for  attending  was  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  redrefs  of  grievances,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed 
there  could  be  anv  good  agreement  between  them. 
The  king  accordingly  infifted  for  money,  and  the  par¬ 
liament  on  th*-*ir  grievances,  till  a  diffolution  enfued. 

— To  add  to  the  unpopularity  of  this  meafure,  the  king, 
notwithftanding  his  diffolving  the  parliament,  allowed 
Vol.  IV.  Part  II. 
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the  convocation  to  fit  ;  a  pra£Hce  of  which,  fince  the  Britain, 

Reformation,  there  had  been  very  few  examples,  and  - y — 

which  was  now  by  many  deemed  very  irregular.  Be- 
fides  granting  to  the  king  a  fupply  from  the  fpiritualty, 
the  convocation,  jealous  of  innovations  fimilar  to  thole 
which  had  taken  place  in  Scotland,  impofed  an  oath  on 
the  clergy  and  the  graduates  in  the  univerlities,  by 
which  every  one  fwore  to  maintain  the  eftabliffied  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  church,  by  archbifhops,  bilhops,  deans, 
chapters,  &c.  Thefe  fteps  were  deemed  illegal,  be- 
caufe  not  ratified  by  confent  of  parliament }  and  the 
oath,  containing  an  &c.  in  the  middle  of  it,  became  a 
fubjetft  of  general  ridicule.  ss 

The  king,  difappointed  of  parliamentary  fubfidies,  Charles  dif- 
was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  other  expedients.  The  treffed  for 
ecclefiaftical  fubfidies  ferved  him  in  fome  ftead  y  and  itmoney* 
feemed  but  juft  that  the  clergy  fhould  contribute  to 
the  expence  of  a  war  which  had  been  in  a  great  mea¬ 
fure  of  their  own  railing.  He  borrowed  money  from 
his  minifters  and  courtiers  :  and  fo  much  was  he  be¬ 
loved  among  them,  that  above  300,0001.  were  fub- 
feribed  in  a  few  days.  Some  attempts  were  made  to¬ 
wards  forcing  a  loan  from  the  citizens  :  but  ftill  repel¬ 
led  by  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  which  was  now  become 
unconquerable.  A  loan  of  40,000k  was  extorted  from 
the  Spanilh  merchants  who  had  bullion  in  the  Tower. 

Coat  and  conduct  money  for  the  foldiery  was  levied  on 
the  counties  ;  an  ancient  pra&ice,  but  which  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  aboliffied  by  the  petition  of  right.  All  the 
pepper  was  bought  from  the  Eaft  India  Company  upon 
truft  5  and  fold,  at  a  great  difeount,  for  ready  money. 

A  fcheme  was  propofed  for  coining  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  pounds  of  bafe  money.  Such  were  the 
extremities  to  which  Charles  was  reduced.  The  frefti 
difficulties,  which  amidft  the  prefent  diftreffes  were 
every  day  raifed,  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  (hip- 
money,  obliged  him  to  exert  continual  a£ls  of  autho- 
rity,  augmented  extremely  the  difeontents  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  increafed  his  indigence  and  neceffities. 

The  prefent  expedients,  however,  enabled  the  king, 
though  with  great  difficulty,  to  march  his  army,  con¬ 
fiding  of  19,000  foot  and  2000  horfe.  The  earl  of 
Northumberland  was  appointed  general  y  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  who  was  called  over  from  Ireland,  lieutenant- 
general  ;  Lord  Conway,  general  of  the  horfe.  A  fmall 
fleet  was  thought  fufficient  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  this 
expedition.  The  Scots,  though  fomewhat  fuperior, 
were  fooner  ready  than  the  king’s  army,  and  marched 
to  the  borders  of  England.  Notwithftanding  their  war¬ 
like  preparations  and  hoftile  attempts,  the  covenanters 
ftill  preferved  the  moft  fubmiffive  language  to  the  king; 
and  entered  England  with  no  other  defign,  they  faid, 
than  to  obtain  accefs  to  the  king’s  prefence,  and  lay 
their  humble  petition  at  his  royal  feet.  At  Newburn  Royalffts 
upon  Tyne  they  were  oppofed  by  a  detachment  of  4500  defeated  at 
men  under  Conway,  who  feemed  r<  folute  to  difpute  Newburn. 
with  them  the  paffage  of  the  river.  The  Scots  firft  en¬ 
treated  them,  with  great  civility,  not  to  flop  them  in 
their  march  to  their  gracious  fovereign  ;  and  then  at¬ 
tacked  them  with  great  bravery,  killed  feveral,  and 
chafed  the  reft  from  their  ground.  Such  a  panic  feized 
the  whole  Englilh  army,  that  the  forces  at  Newcaftle 
fled  immediately  to  Durham  ;  and  not  yet  thinking 
themfelves  fafe,  they  deferted  that  town,  and  retreated 
into  Yorkfliire. 
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Britain.  The  Scots  continued  to  advance  :  they  difpatched 
meffengers  to  the  king,  who  was  now  arrived  at  York. 
They  took  care,  after  the  advantage  they  had  gained, 
to  redouble  their  expreffions  of  loyalty,  duty,  and  fub- 
miffion  to  his  perfon  :  and  they  even  made  apologies 
full  of  forrow  and  contrition  for  their  late  vi&ory. 
Charles  was  in  a  very  diftreffed  condition  ;  and,  in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  the  further  advance  of  the  Scots,  agreed 
to  a  treaty,  and  named  16  Englifti  noblemen  to  meet 
with  ll  Scots  commiffioners  at  Rippon.  Strafford,  up¬ 
on  whom,  by  reafon  of  Northumberland’s  ficknefs,  the 
command  of  the  army  had  devolved,  advifed  Charles 
rather  to  put  all  to  hazard,  than  to  fubmit  to  fuch  un¬ 
worthy  terms  as  he  faw  would  be  impofed  upon  him. 
He  advifed  him  to  pufti  forward  and  attack  the  Scots, 
and  bring  the  affair  to  a  quick  decifion  5  and  if  he  was 
ever  fo  unfucqefsful,  nothing  worfe  could  befal  him  than 
what  from  his  inadlivity  he  would  certainly  be  expofed 
to  5  and,  to  iliow  how  ealily  this  projedl  might  be  exe¬ 
cuted,  he  ordered  an  affault  to  be  made  on  fome  quarters 
of  the  Scots,  and  gained  an  advantage  over  them.  This 
falutary  advice  Charles  had  not  refolution  to  follow. 
He  therefore  refolved  to  call  a  council  of  the  peers  • 
and  as  he  forefaw  that  they  would  advife  him  to  call  a 
parliament,  he  told  them  in  his  firft  fpeech,  that  he  had 
already  taken  that  refolution.  In  order  to  fubfift 
both  armies  (for  the  king  was  obliged  to  pay  his  ene¬ 
mies,  in  order  to  fave  the  northern  counties),  Charles 
wrote  to  the  city,  defiring  a  loan  of  200,0001.  And 
the  peers  at  York,  whofe  authority  was  now  much 
greater  than  that  of  their  fovereign,  joined  in  the  fame 
50  requeft. 

Parliament  The  parliament  met  November  3.  1640  :  the  houfe 
meets.  0f commons  had  never  been  obferved  fo  numerous;  and, 
Unhappy  ^at  they  mi*gbt  ftrike  a  decifive  blow  at  once  againft 
fjtuation  of  the  court,  they  began  with  the  impeachment  of  the  earl 
Strafford.  0f  Strafford.  That  nobleman,  who  was  confidered  as 
prime  minifter,  both  on  acount  of  the  credit  he  poffef- 
fed  with  his  mafler,  and  his  own  uncommon  vigour  and 
capacity,  had  now  the  misfortune  of  having  incurred 
the  hatred  of  all  the  three  kingdoms.  The  Scots  looked 
upon  him  as  the  capital  enemy  of  their  country.  He 
had  engaged  the  parliament  of  Ireland  to  advance  large 
fubfidies  to  be  employed  in  a  war  againft  them  ,  he  had 
levied  an  army  of  9000  men,  with  which  he  had  me¬ 
naced  all  their  weftern  coaft  :  he  had  obliged  the  Scots 
who  lived  under  his  government  to  renounce  the  cove¬ 
nant,  &.C.:  he  had  governed  Ireland,  firft  as  deputy,  and 
then  as  lord -lieutenant,  during  eight  years,  w  ith  great 
vigilance,  a&ivity,  and  prudence,  but  with  very  little 
popularity.  In  a  nation  fo  averfe  to  the  Englifh  govern¬ 
ment  and  religion,  thefe  very  virtues  were  fufficient  to 
draw  on  him  the  public  hatred.  His  manners,  befldes, 
were  at  bottom  haughty,  rigid,  and  fevere ;  and  no 
fooner  did  adverfity  begin  to  feize  him,  than  the  con¬ 
cealed  averfion  blazed  up  at  once,  and  the  Irifh  parlia¬ 
ment  ufed  every  expedient  to  aggravate  the  charge 
againft  him. 

The  univerfal  difconte^it  which  prevailed  throughout 
the  Englifh  nation  was  all  pointed  againft  the  earl  of 
Stafford  ;  though  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  he 
was  the  minifter  of  ftate  whom  the  king  moft  favoured 
and  trufted.  His  extra&ion  was  honourable,  his  pater¬ 
nal  fortune  confiderable  :  yet  envy  attended  his  fudden 
and  great  elevation  3  and  his  former  affociates  in  popu- 
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lar  counfels,  finding  that  he  owed  his  advancement  to  Britain, 
the  defertion  of  their  caufe,  reprefented  him  as  the  great  — v— ^ 
apoftate  of  the  commonwealth,  whom  it  behoved  them 
to  facrifice  as  a  victim  to  public  juftice. 

From  fo  terrible  a  combination  againft  a  fingle  per¬ 
fon,  nothing  elfe  could  be  expelled,  than  what  really 
happened.  Strafford  was  impeached,  moft  unjuftly  con-  92 
demned,  and  at  laft  executed,  in  the  year  1641.  It  was  Unjuftly 
not  without  extreme  difficulty  that  the  king  could  beexecuted* 
brought  to  confent  to  his  execution.  He  came  to  the  Dlft^efsof 
houfe  of  lords,  where  he  expreffed  his  refolution  never  the  king  or 
to  employ  Strafford  again  in  any  public  bufinefs  ;  but  account  of 
with  regard  to  the  treafon  for  which  he  was  con- his  execu~ 
demned,  he  profeffed  himfelf  totally  diffatisfied.  rhetlon* 
commons  voted  it  a  breach  of  privilege  for  the  king  to 
take  notice  of  any  bill  depending  before  the  houfe. 

Charles  did  not  perceive,  that  his  attachment  to  Straf¬ 
ford  was  the  chief  motive  for  the  bill ;  and  the  greater 
proof  he  gave  of  this  attachment  to  his  favourite  mini¬ 
fter,  the  more  inevitable  did  he  render  his  definition. 

The  houfe  of  lords  were  intimidated,  by  popular  vio¬ 
lence,  into  palling  the  bill  of  attainder  againft  the  un¬ 
fortunate  earl.  The  fame  battery  was  next  employed 
to  force  the  king’s  affent.  The  populace  Hocked  about 
Whitehall,  and  accompanied  their  demand  of  juftice 
with  the  loudeft  clamours  and  moft  open  menaces.  A 
thoufand  idle  reports  of  confpiracies,  infurre&ions,  and 
invafions,  were  fpread  abroad.  On  whatever  fide  the 
king  caft  his  eyes,  he  faw  no  refource  nor  fecurity.  All 
his  fervants,  consulting  their  own  fafety  rather  than 
their  mafter’s  honour,  declined  interpofing  with  their 
advice  between  him  and  his  parliament.  The  queen, 
terrified  at  the  appearance  of  fo  great  danger,  preffed 
Charles,  with  tears,  'to  fatisfy  his  people  in  this  demand* 
which  it  was  hoped  would  finally  content  them.  Arch- 
bilbop  Juxon  alone  had  the  courage  to  advife  him,  if 
he  did  not  approve  of  the  bill,  by  no  means  to  confent 
to  it. 

Strafford,  hearing  of  the  king’s  irrefolution  and  an¬ 
xiety,  wrote  to  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  defired  his 
own  execution,  in  order  to  give  peace  to  the  nation  : 
and  at  laft,  after  the  moft  violent  anxiety  and  doubt, 

Charles  granted  a  commiftion  to  four  noblemen,  in  his 
name,  to  give  the  royal  affent  to  the  bill  ;  flattering 
himfelf  perhaps,  that  as  neither  his  will  confented  to 
the  deed,  nor  was  his  hand  immediately  engaged  in  it, 
he  was  the  more  free  from  all  the  guilt  which  attended 
it,  Thefe  commiflioners  he  empowered  at  the  fame 
time  to  give  his  affent  to  a  bill  yet  more  fatal  to  him-  94 
felf,  viz.  That  the  prefent  parliament  fliould  not  be  dif-  Charles 
folved,  prorogued,  or  adjourned,  without  their  own  con- parHamer** 

fent.  #  perpetual. 

By  this  laft  bill  Charles  rendered  the  power  of  his  95 
enemies  perpetual,  as  it  was  already  uncontroulable.  His  rea- 
The  reafon  of  this  extraordinary  ftep  was,  that  the^s  for  thl6 
commons,  from  policy,  more  than  neceflity,  had  em-  e^* 
braced  the  expedient  of  paying  the  two  armies  by  bor¬ 
rowing  money  from  the  city.  Thefe  loans  they  repaid 
afterwards  by  taxes  levied  on  the  people.  At  laft  the 
citizens,  either  of  themfelve*,  or  by  fuggeftion,  began 
to  ftart  difficulties  with  regard  to  a  farther  loan  which 
was  demanded.  “  We  make  no  fcruple  of  trufting  the 
parliament  (faid  they),  were  we  certain  that  the  par¬ 
liament  was  to  continue  till  our  repayment.  But,  in  the 
prefent  precarious  fituation  of  affairs,  what  fecurity  can 
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Britain,  be  given  us  for  our  money  In  order  to  obviate  this 
Up> y— - ^  objection,  the  above-mentioned  bill  was  fuddenly 
brought  in,  and  having  palled  both  houfes  with  great 
rapidity,  was  at  laft  brought  to  the  king  5  who,  being 
oppreffed  with  grief  on  account  of  the  unhappy  fate  of 
Strafford,  did  not  perceive  the  pernicious  confequence 
of  the  bill. 

All  this  time  the  commons  had  ruled  in  other  refpe£ts 
^  with  an  uncon troulablc  fway.  Soon  after  the  impeach- 
taud  im-  ment  of  Strafford,  Laud  was  accufed  of  high  treafon, 
prifoned.  and  committed  to  cuftodv.  To  avoid  the  like  fate, 
Lord  keeper  Finch  and  Secretary  Windebank  fled,  the 
one  into  Holland,  the  other  into  France.  The  houfe 
inftituted  a  new  fpecies  of  guilt,  termed  delinquency  : 
Kew^crime thofe  who  had  exercifed  the  powers  neceffary  for  the 
ofdelin-  defence  of  the  nation,  during  the  late  military  opera - 
quency.  tions,  vTere  now  called  delinquents .  In  confequence 

of  this  determination,  many  of  the  nobility  and  prime 
gentry  of  the  nation,  while  only  exerting,  as  they  juft- 
ly  thought,  the  legal  powers  of  magiftracy,  found 
themfelves  unexpe&edly  involved  in  this  new  crime  of 
delinquency.  The  commons,  however,  by  their  infti- 
tution,  reaped  this  multiplied  advantage  *,  they  difarmed 
the  crown,  they  eftablifhed  the  maxims  of  rigid  law 
and  liberty,  and  they  fpread  the  terror  of  their  own 
authority.  All  the  fheriffs  who  had  formerly  exa&ed 
fhip  money,  though  by  the  king’s  exprefs  command, 
were  now  declared  delinquents.  The  farmers  and  officers 
of  the  cuftoms  who  had  been  employed  during  fo  many 
years  in  levying  tonnage,  poundage,  &c.  were  like- 
wife  denominated  criminals  of  the  fame  kind,  and  were 
afterwards  glad  to  compound  for  a  pardon,  by  paying 
150,0001.  Every  diferetionary  or  arbitrary  fen  ten  ce 
of  the  ftar-chamber  and  high  commiffion  courts,  which 
from  their  very  nature  were  arbitrary,  underwent  a  fe- 
vere  ferutiny  ;  and  all  thofe  who  had  concurred  in  fuch 
fentences,  were  voted  to  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
law.  No  minifter  of  the  king,  no  member  of  the 
council,  but  what  found  himfelf  expofed  by  this  deter¬ 
mination.  The  judges  who  had  formerly  given  judge¬ 
ment  a  gain  ft  Hambden  fer  refuting  to  pay  ftiip  money, 
were  accufed  before  the  peers,  and  obliged  to  find  fe- 
curity  for  their  appearance.  Berkley,  a  judge  of  the 
king’s  bench,  was  feized  by  order  of  the  houfe,  even 
when  fitting  in  his  tribunal.  The  fandtion  of  the  lords 
and  commons,  as  well  as  that  of  the  king,  was  declared 
^  neceffary  for  the  confirmation  of  ecclefiaftical  canons. 
Partiality  Monopolifts  and  projedtors,  if  of  the  king’s  party,  were 
and  injuf-  now  expelled  th^  houfe  ;  but  one  Mildmay,  a  notorious 
tice  of  the  monopolift,  was  allowed  to  keep  his  feat,  becaufe  he 
par  ament.  was  p0pUlar  party.  In  fhort,  the  conftitution 

was  completely  new-modelled  \  and  during  the  firft  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  tranfadtions  of  this  remarkable  parliament, 
if  we  except  Strafford’s  attainder,  their  merits  in  other 
refpedts  fo  much  overbalance  their  miftakes,  as  to  en¬ 
title  them  to  very  ample  praifes  from  all  lovers  of  li¬ 
berty.  Not  only  were  former  abufes  remedied,  and 
grievances  redreffed  \  great  provifion  for  the  future  was 
made,  by  excellent  laws  againft  the  return  of  the  like 
complaints.  And  if  the  means  by  which  they  obtain¬ 
ed  fuch  mighty  advantages  favoured  often  of  artifice, 
fometimes  of  violence  *,  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  re¬ 
volutions  of  government  cannot  be  effedted  by  mere 
force  of  argument  and  reafoning  and  that,  factions 
being  once  excited,  men  can  neither  fo  firmly  regulate 


the  tempers  of  others,  not  their  own,  as  to  enfure  them-  Britain, 
felvcs  againft  all  exorbitances.  » 

Had  the  parliament  flopped  here,  it  had  been  happy 
for  the  nation  ;  but  they  were  now  refolved  to  be  fat  ri¬ 
fled  with  nothing  lefs  than  the  total  abolition  of  mo¬ 
narchy.  The  king  had  promifed  to  pay  a  vitit,  thri 
ftimmer,  to  his  fubjedts  in  Scotland,  in  order  to  fettle 
their  government  \  and  though  the  Englifh  parliament 
was  very  importunate  with  him  to  lay  afide  that  jour¬ 
ney,  they  could  not  prevail  with  him  fo  much  as  to  de¬ 
lay  it.  Having  failed  in  this,  they  appointed  a  fmall 
committee  of  both  houfes  to  attend  him,  in  order,  a? 
was  pretended,  to  lee  the  articles  of  pacification  exe¬ 
cuted,  but  really  to  be  fpies  upon  the  king,  to  extend 
ftill  farther  the  ideas  of  parliamentary  authority,  as 
well  as  eclipfe  his  majefty.  Endeavours  were  even  ufed, 
before  Charles’s  departure,  to  have  a  protedior  of  the 
kingdom  appointed,  with  a  power  to  pafs  laws  without  pp 
having  recourfe  to  the  king.  About  this  time,  the  Marriage 
king  concluded  the  marriage  of  the  princefs  Mary  with 
William  prince  of  Orange.  He  did  not  conclude  this  t^y 
alliance  without  communicating  his  intentions  to  par- prince  of 
liament,  who  were  very  well  fatisfied  with  the  propo- Orange, 
fal.  They  adjourned  from  Sept.  9th  to  Odlober  20th, 

1641.  .  .  100 

Charles  arrived  in  Scotland  Auguft  14th  1641,  with  Charles  ar. 
a  delign  to  give  full  fatisfadlion  if  poftible  to  this  reftlefs  nves  »n 
kingdom.  Some  good  regulations  were  made  $  theScotaR 
bench  of  bifhops,  and  lords  of  articles,  were  abolifhed  5 
it  was  ordained  that  no  man  ftiould  be  created  a  Scot- 
tiffi  peer, who  poffeffed  not  10,000  merks  (above  500I.) 
of  annual  rent  in  the  kingdom  }  a  law  for  triennial  par¬ 
liaments  was  likewife  enadled  ;  and  it  was  ordained, 
that  the  laft  adt  of  every  parliament  fhould  be  to  ap¬ 
point  the  time  and  plaee  for  holding  the  parliament 
next  enfuing  ;  the  king  was  alfo  deprived  of  that  power 
formerly  exercifed,  of  iffuirig  proclamations  which  en-  Iol 
joined  obedience  under  the  penalty  of  treafon.  ButHisgreaS 
the  moft  fatal  blow  given  to  royal  authority,  and  whatconceffions; 
in  a  manner  dethroned  the  prince,  was  an  article,  that 
no  member  of  the  privy-council,  in  whole  hands,  du¬ 
ring  the  king’s  abfence,  the  whole  adminiftration  lay, 
no  officer  of  ftate,  none  of  the  judges,  ftiould  be  ap¬ 
pointed  but  by  advice  and  approbation  of  parliament. 

Charles  even  agreed  to  deprive  of  their  feats  four 
judges  who  had  adhered  to  his  interefts  \  and  their 
plaee  was  fupplied  by  others  more  agreeable  to  the 
ruling  party.  Several  of  the  covenanters  were  alfo 
fworn  of  the  privy-council }  and  all  the  minifters  of 
ftate,  councilors  and  judges,  were,  by  law,  to  hold 
their  places  during  life  or  good  behaviour.  The  king, 
while  in  Scotland,  conformed  himfelf  to  the  eftabliftied 
church  5  he  beftowed  penfions  and  preferments  on  Hen- 
derfon,  Gillefpy,  and  other  popular  preachers  :  he 
pra&ifed  every  art  to  foften,  if  not  to  gain,  his  great- 
eft  enemies  *,  the  earl  of  Argyle  was  created  a  marquis, 

Lord  Loudon  an  earl,  and  Lefly  was  dignified  with 
the  title  of  Lord  Leven .  But  though  Charles  was  thus 
obliged  to  heap  favours  on  his  enemies  and  overlook 
his  friends,  the  former  were  not  fatisfied,  as  believing 
all  he  did  proceeded  from  artifice  and  necefiity  ;  while 
fome  of  the  latter  were  difgufted,  and  thought  them¬ 
felves  ill  rewarded  for  their  paft  fervices. 

Argyle  and  Hamilton,  being  feized  with  211  appre- 
henfion,  real  or  pretended,  that  the  earl  of  Crawford 
3  L  2  and 
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Britain,  and  others  meant  to  affaflinate  them,  left  the  parlia- 
v— — '  ment  fuddenly,  and  retired  into  the  country  :  but,  up¬ 
on  invitation  and  aflurances,  returned  in  a  few  days. 
This  event,  which  in  Scotland  had  no  vifible  confe- 
quenee,  was  commonly  denominated  the  incident ;  but 
though  the  incident  had  no  effect  in  Scotland,  it  was 
Englith  attended  with  very  ferious  confequences  in  England, 
parliament  The  Englifti  parliament  immediately  took  the  alarm  \ 
defire  a  or  rather  probably  were  glad  of  the  hint  :  they  infinu- 

guard.  ated  to  the  people,  that  the  malignants ,  fo  they  called 

the  king’s  party,  had  laid  a  plot  at  once  to  murder  them 
and  all  the  godly  in  both  kingdoms.  They  applied 
therefore  to  EiTex,  whom  the  king  had  left  general  of 
the  fouth  of  England  ;  and  he  ordered  a  guard  to  at- 
I03  tend  them. 

Rebellion  In  the  mean  time  a  moft  dangerous  rebellion  broke 
breaks  out  out  ]n  Ireland,  with  circumftances  of  unparalleled  hor- 
in  Ireland.  ror>  bloodftied,  and  devaluation.  The  old  Irilh,  by  the 
wife  conduX  of  James,  had  been  fully  fubdued,  and 
proper  means  taken  for  fecuring  their  dependence  and 
fubjeXion  for  the  future  *,  but  their  old  animofity  Hill 
remained,  and  only  wanted  an  occafion  to  exert  itfelf. 
This  they  obtained  from  the  weak  condition  to  which 
Charles  was  reduced,  and  this  was  made  ufe  of  in  the 
following  manner. 

One  Roger  More,  a  gentleman  defcended  from  an 
ancient  Irilh  family,  but  of  narrow  fortune,  firft  formed 
the  projeX  of  expelling  the-Englifh,  and  afferting  the 
independency  of  his  native  country.  He  fecretly  went 
from  chieftain  to  chieftain,  and  roufed  up  every  latent 
principle  of  difcontent.  He  maintained  a  clofe  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Lord  Macguire  and  Sir  Phelim  O’Neale, 
the  moft  powerful  of  the  old  Irifti  :  and  by  his  perfua- 
fions  foon  engaged  not  only  them,  but  the  moft  confi- 
derable  perfons  of  the  nation,  into  a  confpiracy  ;  and 
it  was  hoped,  the  Englifti  of  the  pale ,  as  they  were 
called,  or  the  old  Englifh  planters,  being  all  Catholics, 
would  afterwards  join  the  party  which  reftored  their 
religion  to  its  ancient  fplendour  and  authority.  The 
plan  was,  that  Sir  Phelim  O’Neale,  and  the  ether 
confpirators,  fhould  begin  an  infurreXion  on  one  day 
throughout  the  provinces,  and  ftiould  attack  all  the 
Englifti  fettlements  ;  and  that,  on  the  very  fame  day, 
Lord  Macguire  and  Roger  More  ftiould  furprife  the 
caftle  of  Dublin.  They  fixed  on  the  beginning  of  win¬ 
ter  for  the  commencement  of  this  revolt  *,  that  there 
might  be  more  difficulty  in  tranfporting  forces  from 
England.  Succours  to  themfelves,  and  fupplies  of 
arms,  they  expeXed  from  France,  in  confequence  of  a 
promife  made  them  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  *,  and  many 
Irilh  officers  who  had  ferved  in  the  Spanifh  troops  had 
given  aflurances  of  their  concurrence,  as  foon  as  they 
faw  an  infurreXion  entered  upon  by  their  Catholic 
brethren.  News,  which  every  day  arrived  from  Eng¬ 
land,  of  the  fury  expreffed  by  the  commons  againft  all 
Papifts,  (Luck  frefti  terror  into  the  Irifh  nation,  fti- 
mulated  the  confpirators  to  execute  their  fatal  purpofe, 
and  allured  them  of  the  concurrence  of  their  country¬ 
men. 

Such  a  propenfity  was  difcovered  in  all  the  Irilh  to 
revolt,  that  it  was  deemed  unneceffary  as  well  as  dan¬ 
gerous  to  truft  the  fecret  in  many  hands  ;  and  though 
the  day  appointed  drew  nigh,  no  difcovery  had  yet 
been  made  to  government.  The  king,  indeed,  had  re¬ 
ceived  information  from  his  ambaffadors,  that  fomething 
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was  in  agitation  among  the  Irifh  in  foreign  parts  *,  but  Britain, 
though  he  gave  warning  to  the  adminiftration  in  Ire-  y— -J 

land,  his  intelligence  was  entirely  neglected.  They 
were  awakened  from  their  fecurity  only  that  very  day 
before  the  commencement  of  hoftilities  The  caftle  of 
Dublin,  by  which  the  capital  was  commanded,  con¬ 
tained  arms  for  10,000  men,  and  35  pieces  of  can¬ 
non,  and  a  proportionable  quantity  of  ammunition. 

Yet  was  this  important  place  guarded,  and  that  too 
without  any  care,  by  no  greater  force  than  50  men. 

Macguire  and  More  were  already  in  town  with  a  nume¬ 
rous  band  of  their  retainers  ;  others  were  expeXed  that 
night  ;  and  next  morning  they  were  to  enter  upon 
what  they  efttemed  the  eafieft  of  all  enterprifes,  the 
furprifal  of  the  caftle.  O’Conolly,  however,  an  Irifli- 
man,  but  a  Proteftant,  difcovered  the  confpiracy.  The 
juftices  and  council  fled  immediately  to  the  caftle,  and 
reinforced  the  guards.  The  city  was  immediately  a- 
larmed,  and  all  the  Proteftants  prepared  for  defence. 

More  efcaped,  but  Macguire  was  taken  \  and  Mahon, 
one  of  the  confpirators,  being  likewife  feized,  firft  dif¬ 
covered  to  the  juftices  the  project  of  a  general  infur¬ 
reXion. 

But  though  O’Conolly’s  difcovery  faved  the  caftle  HurriiUru. 
from  a  furprife,  Mahon’s  confelfion  came  too  late  to  elties  of  the 
prevent  the  intended  infurreXion.  O’Neale  and  his rt’bels. 
confederates  had  already  taken  arms  in  Ulfter.  The 
houfes,  cattle,  and  goods  of  the  Englifti  were  firft 
feized.  Thofe  who  heard  of  the  commotions  in  their 
neighbourhood,  inftead  of  deferting  their  habitations, 
and  aflembling  together  for  mutual  proteXion,  re¬ 
mained  at  home  in  hopes  of  defending  their  property  ; 
and  fell  thus  feparately  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 

An  univerfal  maffacre  now  commenced,  accompanied 
with  circumftances  of  unequalled  barbarity.  No  age, 
fex,  or  condition,  was  fpared.  All  connexions  were 
diffolved,  and  death  was  dealt  by  that  hand  from  which 
proteXion  was  implored  and  expeXed.  All  the  tor¬ 
tures  which  wanton  cruelty  could  devife,  all  the  linger¬ 
ing  pains  of  body,  the  anguifti  of  mind,  the  agonies  of 
defpair,  could  not  (atiate  revenge  excited  without  in¬ 
jury,  and  cruelty  derived  from  no  caufe.  Such  enor¬ 
mities,  in  ftiort,  were  committed,  that  though  attefted 
by  undoubted  evidence,  they  appear  almoft  incredible. 

The  (lately  buildings  or  commodious  habitations  of 
the  planters,  as  if  upbraiding  the  (loth  and  ignorance 
of  the  natives,  were  confumed  with  fire,  or  laid  level 
with  the  ground  \  and  where  the  miferable  owners,  (hut 
up  in  their  houfes,  and  preparing  for  defence,  periftied 
in  the  flames,  together  with  their  wives  and  children,  a 
double  triumph  was  afforded  to  their  infulting  foes.  If 
anywhere  a  number  affembled  together,  and  refolved  to 
oppofe  the  affaflins  \  they  were  difarmed  by  capitula¬ 
tions  and  promifes  of  fafety,  confirmed  by  the  mod 
folemn  oaths.  But  no  fooner  had  they  furrendered, 
than  the  rebels,  with  perfidy,  equal  to  their  cruelty, 
made  them  (hare  the  fate  of  their  unhappy  countrymen. 

Others  tempted  their  prifoners,  by  the  fond  love  of 
life,  to  embrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  friends, 
brothers,  or  parents  *,  and  having  thus  rendered  them 
accomplices  in  their  own  guilt,  gave  them  that  death 
which  they  fought  to  fhun  by  deferving  it. 

Such  were  the  barbarities  by  which  Sir  Phelim 
O’Neale  and  the  Irilh  in  Ulfter  fignalized  their  rebellion. 

More,  (hocked  at  the  recital  of  thefe  enormities,  flew 
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to  G’Neale’s  camp  ;  but  found  that 
which  was  fufficient  to  excite  the  Irifli  to  a  rebellion, 
was  too  feeble  to  retrain  their  inhumanity.  Soon  af¬ 
ter,  he  abandoned  the  caufe,  and  retired  to  Flanders. 
From  Ulftcr,  the  dames  of  rebellion  diffufed  themfclves 
in  an  inftant  over  the  other  three  provinces  of  Ireland. 
In  all  places,  death  and  (laughter  were  not  uncommon  ; 
though  the  Irifh  in  thefe  other  provinces  pretended  to 
a  cl  with  moderation  and  humanity.  But  cruel  and 
barbarous  was  their  humanity  !  Not  content  with  ex¬ 
pelling  the  Englilli  from  their  houfes,  they  ftripped 
them  of  their  very  clothes,  and  turned  them  out  naked 
and  defencelefs  to  all  the  feverities  of  the  feafon.  The 
heavens  themfelves,  as  if  confpiring  again  ft  that  un¬ 
happy  people,  were  armed  with  cold  and  tempeft  un- 
ufual  to  the  climate,  and  executed  what  the  fword  had 
left  unfinifhed.  By  fome  computations,  thofe  who 
periftied  by  all  thefe  cruelties  are  fuppofed  to  amount 
to  150,000  or  200,000  :  but  by  the  moil  reafonable  and 
moderate,  they  are  made  to  amount  only  to  40,000  ; 
though  probably  even  this  account  is  not  free  of  exag¬ 
geration. 

The  Englifh  of  the  pale,  who  probably  were  not  at 
firft  in  the  fecret,  pretended  to  blame  the  infurre&ion, 
and  to  deteft  the  barbarity  with  which  it  was  accom¬ 
panied.  By  their  proteftations  and  declarations  they 
engaged  the  juftices  to  fupply  them  with  arms,  which 
they  promifed  to  employ  in  defence  of  government. 
But  in  a  little  time,  the  interefts  of  religion  were  found 
to  be  more  prevalent  over  them  than  regard  and  duty  to 
their  native  country.  They  chofe  Lord  Gormonftone 
their  leader;  and,  joining  the  old  Irifh,  rivalled  them 
in  every  adi  of  cruelty  towards  the  Englifh  Protef- 
tants.  Befides  many  fmaller  bodies,  difperfed  over  the 
kingdom,  the  main  army  of  the  rebels  amounted  to 
20,000  men,  and  threatened  Dublin  with  an  immediate 
fiege.  Both  the  Englifh  and  Irifh  rebels  confpired  in 
one  impofture,  by  which  they  feduced  many  of  their 
countrymen.  They  pretended  authority  from  the  king 
and  queen,  but  efpecially  the  latter,  for  their  infurrec- 
tion  ;  and  they  affirmed  that  the  caufe  of  their  taking 
arms  was  to  vindicate  the  royal  prerogative,  now  in¬ 
vaded  by  the  puritanical  parliament.  Sir  Phelim 
O’Neale,  having  found  a  royal  patent  in  the  houfe  of 
Lord  Caulfield,  whom  he  had  murdered,  tore  off  the 
feal,  and  affixed  it  to  a  commiffion  which  he  had  forged 
for  himfelf. 

The  king  received  intelligence  of  this  infurre&ion- 
while  in  Scotland, and  immediately  acquainted  the  Scots 
parliament  with  it.  He  hoped,  as  there  had  all  along 
been  fuch  an  outcry  again  ft  Popery,  that  now,  when 
that  religion  was  appearing  in  its  blacked;  colours,  the 
whole  nation  would  vigoroufly  fupport  him  in  the  fup- 
preffion  of  it.  But  here  he  found  himfelf  miftaken. 
The  Scots  confidering  themfelves  now  as  a  republic, 
and  conceiving  hopes  from  the  prefent  diftreffes  of  Ire¬ 
land,  they  refolved  to  make  an  advantageous  bargain 
for  the  fuccours  with  which  they  fhould  fupply  the 
neighbouring  nation.  Except  difpatching  a  fmall  bo¬ 
dy  of  forces,  to  fupport  the  Scots  colonies  in  Ulfter, 
they  would,  therefore,  go  no  farther  than  to  fend  com- 
mifiioners  to  London,  in  order  to  treat  with  the  par¬ 
liament,  to  whom  the  fovereign  power  was  in  reality 
transferred.  The  king,  too,  fenfible  of  his  utter  ina¬ 
bility  to  fubdue  the  Irifh  rebels,  found  himfelf  obliged, 
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his  authority,  in  this  exigency,  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Englifh  par¬ 
liament,  and  depend  on  their  afliftance  for  fupply.  He  •> 
told  them  that  the  infurre&ion  was  not,  in  his  opinion, 
the  refult  of  any  raffi  enterprife,  but  of  a  formed  con- 
fpiracy  againft  the  crown  of  England.  To  their  care 
and  wifdom,  therefore,  lie  faid,  he  committed  the  con- 
du<ff  and  profecution  of  the  war,  which,  in  a  caufe  fo 
important  to  national  and  religious  interefts,  muft  of 
necefllty  be  immediately  entered  upon,  and  vigoroufly 
purfued. 

The  Englifh  parliament,  now  re-affembled,  difeo-  Infamous 
vered  in  each  vote  the  fame  difpofitions  in  which  they  conJiuft  of 
had  feparated.  Nothing  lefs  than  a  total  abolition  0f the  EnSlim 
monarchy  would  ferve  their  turn.  But  this  projed  it  Parliamentl 
had  not  been  in  the  power  of  the  popular  leaders  to 
have  executed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  paflion  which 
feized  the  nation  for  the  prefbyterian  difeipline,  and  the 
wild  enthufiafm  which  at  that  time  attended  it.  By  the 
difficulties  and  diftreffes  of  the  crown,  the  commons, 
who  poffeffed  alone  the  power  of  fupply,  had  aggran¬ 
dized  themfelves ;  and  it  feemed  a  peculiar  happinefs, 
that  the  Irifh  rebellion  had  fucceeded,  at  fuch  a  critical 
juncture,  to  the- pacification  in  Scotland.  _lhat  expref— 
fion  of  the  king’s  by  which  he  committed  to  them  the 
care  of  Ireland,  they  immediately  laid  hold  of,  and  in¬ 
terpreted  in  the  moft  unlimited  fenfe.  They  had  on 
other  occafions  been  gradually  encroaching  on  the  exe¬ 
cutive  power  of  the  crown,  which  forms  its  principal 
and  moft  natural  branch  of  authority  ;  but  with  regard 
to  Ireland,  they  at  once  affumed  it,  fully  and  entirely, 
as  if  delivered  over  to  them  by  a  regular  gift  or  affion- 
ment.  And  to  this  ufurpation  the  king  was  obliged 
paffively  to  fubmit,  both  becaufe  of  his  inability  to  re¬ 
fill,  and  left  he  fhould  expofe  himfelf  ftiil  more  to  the 
charge  of  favouring  the  rebels  ;  a  reproach  eagerly 
thrown  upon  him  by  the  popular  party  as  foon  as  they 
heard  that  the  Irifh  pretended  to  aft  by  his  commiftion. 

Nay,  to  complete  their  chara61er,  while  they  pretended 
the  utmoft  zeal  againft  the  infurgents,  they  took  no> 
fteps  for  their  fuppreffion,  but  fuch  as  like  wife  gave  them: 
the  fuperiority  in  thofe  commotions  which  they  fore- 
faw  muft  be  foon  excited  in  England.  They  levied 
money  under  pretence  of  the  Irifh  expedition,  but  re- 
ferved  it  for  purpofes  which  concerned  them  more 
nearly  ;  they  took  arms  from  the  king’s  magazines, 
but  ft  ill  kept  them  with  a  fecret  intention  of  making 
ufe  of  them  againft  himfelf ;  whatever  law  they  deem¬ 
ed  neceffary  for  aggrandizing  themfelves,  they,  voted, 
under  colour  of  enabling  them  to  recover  Ireland  ;  and" 
if  Charles  withheld  his  royal  affent,  the  refufal  was 
imputed  to  thofe  pernicious  counfels  which  had  at  firft 
excited  the  Popifh  rebellion,  and  which  ftiil  threatened 
total  ruin  to  the  Proteftant  intereft  throughout  his  do¬ 
minions.  .  And  though  no  forces  were  for  a  long  time 
tent  over  into  Ireland,  and  very  little  money  remitted 
during  the  extreme  diftrefs  of  that  kingdom;  fo  ftrong 
was  the  people’s  attachment  to  the  commons,  that  the 
fault  was  never  imputed  to  thofe  pious  "ealots,  whofe 
votes  breathed  nothing  but  death  and  deftru&ion  to  the 
Irifh  rebels. 

The  conduft  of  the  parliament  towards  the  king  now 
became  exceedingly  unreafonable,  unjuft,  and  cruel.  It 
was  thought  proper  to  frame  a  general  temonftrance  of 
the  fiate  of  the  kingdom;  and  accordingly  the  commit-1 
tee,  which  at  the  firft  meeting  of  the  parliament  had- 
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Britain,  been  chofen  for  that  purpofe,  were  commanded  to  fi- 
1 ^  niffi  their  undertaking.  The  king  returned  from 

K .  107  Scotland  November  25th  1641.  He  was  received  in 

turns  from  London  with  the  lhouts  and  acclamations  of  the  popu- 
Scotland.  lace,  and  with  every  demonftration  of  regard  and  af- 
fe&ion.  Sir  Richard  Gournay,  lord  mayor,  a  man  of 
great  merit  and  authority,  had  promoted  thefe  favour¬ 
able  difpofitions  ;  and  had  engaged  the  populace,  who 
fo  lately  infulted  the  king,  and  who  fo  foon  after  made 
furious  war  upon  him,  to  give  him  thefe  marks  of  their 
dutiful  attachment.  But  all  the  pleafure  which  Charles 
reaped  from  this  joyful  reception  was  foon  damped  by 
the  remonftrance  of  the  commons,  which  was  pre- 
fented  to  him  together  with  a  petition  of  the  like  na¬ 
ture.  The  bad  counfels  which  he  followed  were  there 
complained  of;  his  concurrence  in  the  Iriffi  rebellion 
plainly  inlinuated  ;  the  fcheme  laid  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  popery  and  fuperftition  was  inveighed  againft  ; 
and  for  a  remedy  to  all  thefe  evils,  the  king  was  defired 
to  entruft  every  office  and  command  to  perfons  in 
whom  his  parliament  thould  have  caufe  to  confide.  By 
this  phrafe,  which  was  very  often  repeated  in  all  the  me¬ 
morials  and  addreffes  of  that  time,  the  commons  meant 
themfelves  and  their  adherents.  To  this  remonftrance 
Charles  was  obliged  to  make  a  civil  reply,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  fubjeCts  had  tranfgreffed  all  bounds  of  re- 
fpe£t,and  even  good  manners,  in  their  treatment  of  their 

108  fovereign. 

Commons  It  would  be  tedious  to  point  out  every  invafion  of 
aflume  the  prer0nratlve  now  attempted  by  the  commons  :  but 
S  y'  finding  themfelves  at  laft  likely  to  be  oppofed  by  the 
nobility,  who  faw  their  own  depreflion  clofely  connect¬ 
ed  with  that  of  the  crown,  they  openly  told  the  upper 
houfe,  that  “  they  themfelves  were  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  peers 
were  nothing  but  individuals,  who  held  their  feats  in  a 
particular  capacity  ;  and  therefore,  if  their  lordffiips 
would  not  confent  to  aCls  neceffary  for  the  prefervation 
of  the  people,  the  commons,  together  with  fuch  of  the 
lords  as  were  more  fenfible  of  the  danger,  muft  join  to¬ 
gether  and  reprefent  the  matter  to  his  majefty.”  Every 
method  proper  for  alarming  the  populace  was  now  put 
in  praClice.  The  commons  *  a ffe&ed  continual  fears  of 
deftruClion  to  themfelves  and  to  the  whole  nation. 
They  excited  the  people  by  never-ceafing  inquiries  af¬ 
ter  confpiracies,  by  reports  of  infurreCtions,  by  feign¬ 
ed  intelligence  of  invasions  from  abroad,  and  by  difeo- 
veries  of  dangerous  combinations  at  home,  againft 
Papifts  and  their  adherents.  When  Charles  difmiffed 
the  guard  which  they  had  ordered  during  his  abfence, 
they  complained ;  and,  upon  'his  promifing  them  a 
new  guard  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Linde- 
fay,  they  abfolutely  refufed  the  offer  :  they  ordered 
halberts  to  be  brought  into  the  hall  where  they  af- 
fembled,  and  thus  armed  themfelves  againft  thofe  con¬ 
fpiracies  with  which  they  pretended  they  were  hourly 
threatened.  Several  reduced  officers,  and  young  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  inns  of  court,  during  this  time  of  diftrefs 
and  danger,  offered  their  fervice  to  the  king.  Be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  populace  there  paffed  frequent 
fkirmiffies,  which  ended  not  without  bloodffied.  By 

109  way  of  reproach,  thefe  gentlemen  gave  the  rabble  the 
Round.-  name  of  round-heads ,  on  account  of  their  ffiort  cropt 
heads  and  hair .  while  they  diftinguifiied  the  others  by  the  name 
Cavaliers*  0p  cavaliers.  And  thus  the  nation,  which  was  before 


fufficiently  provided  with  religious  as  well  as  civil  ciufes  Britain, 
of  quarrel,  was  alfo  fupplied  with  party-names,  under  ~ v— 

which  the  fa&ions  might  rendezvous  and  fignalize 
their  mutual  hatred. 

Thefe  tumults  continued  to  increafe  about  Weft- 
minfter  and  Whitehall.  The  cry  continually  refound¬ 
ed  againft  biftiops  and  rotten-hearted  lords .  The  former 
efpecially,  being  eafily  diftinguifhable  by  their  habit, 
and  being  the  object  of  violent  hatred  to  all  the  fe£la- 
ries,  were  expofed  to  the  moft  dangerous  infults.  The 
archbiffiop  of  York,  having  been  abufed  by  the  popu¬ 
lace,  haftily  called  a  meeting  of  his  brethren.  By  Bis  Billiop? rc 
advice  a  proteftation  was  drawn  up  and  addreffed  to  the  tire  from  * 
king  and  the  houfe  of  lords.  The  bifhops  there  fet  the  houfe  of 
forth,  that  though  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to  fit lorcJs* 
and  vote  in  parliament,  yet  in  coming  thither  they  had 
been  menaqed,  affaulted,  affronted,  by  the  unruly  multi¬ 
tude,  and  could  no  longer  with  fafety  attend  their  duty 
in  the  houfe.  Tor  this  reafon  they  protefted  againft 
all  laws,  votes,  and  refolutions,  as  null  and  invalid, 
which  ffiould  pafs  during  the  time  of  their  forced  ab¬ 
fence.  This  proteftation,  which,  though  juft  and  le¬ 
gal,  was  certainly  ill-timed,  was  figned  by  twelve  bi- 
(hops,  and  communicated  to  the  king,  who  haftily  ap¬ 
proved  of  it.  As  foon  as  it  was '  prefented  to  the 
lords,  that  houfe  defired  a  conference  with  the  com¬ 
mons,  whom  they  informed  of  this  unexpected  pro¬ 
teftation.  The  opportunity  was  feized  with  joy  and 
triumph.  Ari  impeachment  of  high  treafon  was  im¬ 
mediately  fent  up  againft  the  bifhops,  as  endeavouring 
to  fubvert  the  fundamental  law,  and  to  invalidate  the 
authority  of  the  legifiature.  They  were,  on  the  firft 
demand,  fequeftered  from  parliament,  and  committed 
to  cuftody.  No  man  in  either  houfe  ventured  to  fpeak 
a  word  in  their  vindication  :  fo  much  was  every  one 
difpleafed  at  the  egregious  imprudence  of  which  they 
had  been  guilty.  One  perfon  alone  faid,  that  he  did 
not  believe  them  guilty  of  high  treafon ;  but  that  they 
were  ftark  mad,  and  therefore  defired  they  might  be 
fent  to  bedlam. 

This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  royal  intereft  ;  but  it 
foon  felt  a  much  greater  from  the  imprudence  of  the 
king  himfelf.  Charles  had  long  fuppreffed  his  refent- 
ment,  and  only  ftrove  to  gratify  the  commons  by  the 
greatnefs  of  his  conceffions  ;  but  finding  that  all  his 
compliance  had  but  increafed  their  demands,  he  could  m 
no  longer  contain.  He  gave  orders  to  Herbert  his  at-  six  mem. 
torney-general  to  enter  an  accufation  of  high  treafon,  in  bers  of  par- 
the  houfe  of  peers,  againft  Lord  Kimbolton,  one  of  the 
moft  popular  men  of  his  party,  together  with  five  com-  theming’* 
moners,  Sir  Arthur  Haflerig,  Hollis,  Hambden,  Pym,ordCr. 
and  Strode.  The  articles  were,  That  they  had  traiterouf- 
ly  endeavoured  to  fubvert  the  fundamental  laws  and 
government  of  the  kingdom,  to  deprive  the  king  of  his 
regal  power,  and  to  impofe  on  his  fubjeCls  an  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  authority  ;  that  they  had  invited  a  fo¬ 
reign  army  to  invade  the  kingdom  ;  that  they  had 
aimed  at  fubverting  the  very  right  and  being  of  par¬ 
liaments  ;  and  had  aClually  raifed  and  countenanced 
tumults  againft  the  king.  Men  had  fcarce  leifure  to 
wonder  at  the  precipitancy  and  imprudence  of  this  im¬ 
peachment  when  they  were  aftoniftied  by  another  mea¬ 
sure  ftill  more  rafti  and  unfupported.  A  ferjeant  at 
arms,  in  the  king’s  name,  demanded  of  the  houfe  the 
five  members,  and  was  fent  back  without  any  pofitive 
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anfwer.  This  was  followed  by  a  conduft  dill  more  ex¬ 
traordinary.  The  next  day,  the  king  himfelf  was  feen 
to  enter  the  houfe  of  commons  alone,  advancing  through 
He^esm  t^e  hai^  while  all  the  members  flood  up  to  receive  him. 
tee  them.  The  Speaker  withdrew  from  his  chair,  and  the  king 
took  poffeflion  of  it.  Having  feated  himfelf,  and  look¬ 
ed  round  him  for  fome  time,  he  told  the  houfe,  that 
he  was  forry  for  the  occafion  that  forced  him  thither  ; 
that  he  was  come  in  perfon  to  feize  the  members  whom 
he  had  accufed  of  high  treafon,  feeing  they  would  not 
deliver  them  up  to  his  ferjeant  at  arms.  Then  addrefling 
himfelf  to  the  fpeaker,  he  defired  to  know  whether  any 
of  them  were  in  the  houfe 5  but  the  fpeaker,  falling  on  his 
knees,  replied,  that  he  had  neither  eyes  to  fee,  nor  tongue 
to  fpeak,  iri  that  place,  but  as  the  houfe  was  pleafed  to 
direct  him  ;  and  he  afked  pardon  for  being  able  to  give 
no  other  anfwer.  The  king  fat  for  fome  time,  to  fee  if 
the  accufed  were  prefent  ;  but  they  had  efcaped  a  few 
minutes  before  his  entry.  Thus  difappointed,  perplexed, 
and  not  knowing  on  whom  to  rely,  he  next  proceeded 
amidft  the  inve&ives  of  the  populace,  who  continued  to 
cry  out,  Privilege  !  privilege !  to  the  common  council  of 
the  city,  and  made  his  complaints  to  them.  The  common 
council  anfwered  his  complaints  by  a  contemptuous  fi- 
lence  ;  and,  on  his  return,  one  of  the  populace,  more 
infolent  than  the  reft,  cried  out,  “  To  your  tents,  O 
Ifrael  !”  a  watch-word  among  the  Jews,  when  they  in- 
113  tended  to  abandon  their  princes. 

Badconfe-  When  the  commons  affembled  the  next  day,  they 
thiiTat-3  °  Pretenckd  greateft  terror*,  and  palfed  an  unanimous 
tempt.  v°te  that  the  king  had  violated  their  privileges,  and 
that  they  could  not  affemble  again  in  the  fame  place, 
till  they  fhould  obtain  fatisfa<£lion,  and  have  a  guard 
for  their  fecurity.  The  king  had  retired  to  Windfor, 
and  from  thence  he  wrote  to  his  parliament,  making 
every  conceffion,  and  promifing  every  fatisfa&ion  in  his 
power.  But  they  were  refolved  to  accept  of  nothing 
unlefs  he  would  difeover  his  advifers  in  that  illegal  mea- 
fure ;  a  condition  to  which,  they  knew,  that,  without 
rendering  himfelf  for  ever  vile  and  contemptible,  he 
U4  could  not  poflibly  fubmit. 

Commons  The  commons  had  already  ftript  the  king  of  almoft 
all  his  privileges}  the  bifhops  were  fled,  the  judges  were 
theexecu-  :  ^  now  onty  remained,  after  fecuring  the 

tive  power  c^urc^  and  the  law,  that  they  fhould  get  poffeflion  of 
of  the  Hate,  the  fword  alfo.  The  power  of  appointing  governors  and 
generals,  and  of  levying  armies,  was  ftill  a  remaining 
prerogative  of  the  crown.  Having  therefore  firft  mag¬ 
nified  their  terrors  of  Popery,  w  hich  perhaps  they  ac¬ 
tually  dreaded,  they  proceeded  to  petition  that  the 
Tower  might  be  put  into  their  hands  ;  and  that  Hull, 
Portfmouth,  and  the  fleet,  fhould  be  intruded  to  per- 
fons  of  their  choofing.  Thefe  were  requefts,  the  com¬ 
plying  with  which  fubverted  what  remained  of  the  con- 
ftitution  ;  however,  fuch  was  the  neceflity  of  the  times, 
that  they  were  firft  contefted,  and  then  granted.  At 
laft,  every  compliance  only  increafing  the  avidity  of 
making  frefh  demands,  the  commons  defired  to  have  a 
militia,  raifed  and  governed  by  fuch  officers  and  com¬ 
manders  as  they  {hould  nominate,  under  pretence  of  fe¬ 
curing  them  from  the  Iri fh  Papifts,  of  whom  they  were 
under  the  greateft  apprehenfion. 

It  was  here  that  Charles  firft  ventured  to  put  a  flop 
to  his  conceffions  ;  and  that  not  by  a  refufal,  but  a  de¬ 
lay.  He  was  at  that  time  in  Doverattending  the  queen 
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and  the  princefs  of  Orange,  who  had  thought  it  pru-  Britain, 
dent  to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  replied  to  the  peti-  ,j 

tion,  that  he  had  not  now  leifure  to  confider,a  matter 
of  fuch  great  importance  ;  and  therefore  would  defer 
an  anfwer  till  his  return.  But  the  commons  were  well 
aware,  that  though  this  was  depriving  him  even  of  the 
fhadow  of  power,  yet  they  had  now  gone  too  far  to  re¬ 
cede  ;  and  they  were  therefore  defirous  of  leaving  him 
no  authority  whatever,  being  confcious  that  themfelves 
would  be  the  firft  vi6tims  to  its  fury.  They  alleged, 
that  the  dangers  and  diftempers  of  the  nation  were  fuch 
as  could  endure  no  longer  delay  ;  and  unlefs  the  king 
fhould  fpeedily  comply  with  their  demands,  they 
fhould  be  obliged,  both  for  his  fafety  and  that  of  the 
kingdom,  to  embody  and  diredl  a  militia  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  both  houfes.  In  their  remonftrances  to 
the  king,  they  defired  even  to  be  permitted  to  com¬ 
mand  the  army  for  an  appointed  time  :  which  fo  ex- 
afperated  him,  that  he  exclaimed,  “  No,  not  for  an  116 
hour.”  This  peremptory  refufal  broke  off  all  further  Warrefol- 
treaty  ;  and  both  fides  were  now  refolved  to  have  re-  vec*  on  *?e“ 
courfe  to  arms  .  Mnga^ 

Charles,  taking  the  prince  of  Wales  with  him,  reti- parliament, 
red  to  York,  where  he  found  the  people  more  loyal,  and 
lefs  infe&ed  with  the  frenzy  of  the  times.  He  found 
his  caufe  there  backed  by  a  more  numerous  party 
among  the  people  than  he  had  expe&ed.  The  queen, 
who  was  in  Holland,  was  making  fuccefsful  levies  of 
men  and  ammunition  by  felling  the  crown-jewels.  But 
before  war  was  openly  declared,  the  fhadow  of  a  nego- 
ciation  was  carried  on,  rather  with  a  defign  to  pleafe 
the  people,  than  with  a  defign  of  reconciliation.  Nay, 
that  the  king  might  defpair  of  all  compofition,  the  par- Shameful 
liament  fent  him  the  conditions  on  which  they  were rc<lu^1^or*3 
willing  to  come  to  an  agreement.  Their  demands  werej^^a“ 
contained  in  19  propofltions,  and  amounted  to  a  total 
abolition  of  monarchical  authority.  They  required  that 
no  man  fhould  remain  in  the  council  who  was  not  agree¬ 
able  to  parliament  :  that  no  deed  of  the  king’s  fhould 
have  validity  unlefs  it  paffed  the  council,  and  was  at- 
tefted  under  their  hand;  and  that  all  the  officers  of  ftate 
fhould  be  chofen  with  confent  of  parliament ;  that  none 
of  the  r©yal  family  fhould  marry  without  confent  of 
parliament  or  council ;  that  the  laws  fhould  be  execu¬ 
ted  againft  Catholics  ;  that  the  votes  of  Popifh  lords 
fhould  be  excluded  ;  that  the  reformation  of  the  liturgy 
and  church-government  fhould  take  place  according  to 
the  advice  of  parliament ;  that  the  ordinance  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  militia  be  fubmitted  to  ;  that  the  juftice  of 
parliament  may  pafs  upon  all  delinquents  ;  that  a  ge¬ 
neral  pardon  be  granted,  with  fuch  exceptions  as  fhould 
be  advifed  by  parliament ;  that  the  forts  and  caftles  be 
difpofed  of  by  confent  of  parliament  ;  and  that  no  peers 
be  made  but  with  confent  of  both  houfes.  War  on  any  ns 
terms  was  efteemed  by  the  king  and  all  his  counfel-  Reje<5ted 
lors,  preferable  to  fo  ignominious  a  peace.  Charles ^  Charles* 
accordingly  refolved  to  fupport  his  authority  by  force 
of  arms.  “  His  towns  (he  faid)  were  taken  from  him; 
his  fhips,  his  army,  and  his  money  :  but  there  ftill  re¬ 
mained  to  him  a  good  caufe,  and  the  hearts  of  his  loyal 
fuhje&s  ;  which,  with  God’s  bleffing,  he  doubted  not 
would  recover  all  the  reft.”  Colle&ing  therefore  fome 
forces,  he  advanced  fouth wards,  and  ere£led  his  royal 
ftandard  at  Nottingham. 

The  king  found  himfelf  fupported  in  the  civil  war 
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by  the  nobility  and  more  confiderable  gentry, 
dreading  a  total  confufion  of  rank  from  the  fury  of  the 
populace,  inlifled  themfelves  under  the  banner  of  their 
monarch:  from  whom  they  received,  and  to  whom  they 
communicated,  their  luflre.  The  concurrence  of  the 
bifhops  and  church  of  England  alfo  increafed  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  king;  but  it  may  be  fafely  affirmed,  that 
the  high  monarchical  doflrines  fo  much  inculcated  by 
the  clergy,  had  never  done  him  any  good.  The  bulk 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  now  attended  the  king 
in  his  diftrefles,  breathed  the  fpirit  of  liberty  as  well  as 
of  loyalty  :  and  in  the  hopes  alone  of  his  fubmitting  to 
a  limited  and  legal  government,  they  were  willing  to  L- 
crifice  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  city  of  London,  and  mod  of 
the  great  corporations,  took  part  with  the  parliament  ; 
and  adopted  with  zeal  thofe  democratical  principles  on 
which  thefe  affemblies  were  founded.  The  example  of 
the  Dutch  commonwealth,  too,  where  liberty  had  fo 
happily  fupported  induftry,  made  the  commercial  part 
of  the  nation  defire  to  fee  a  like  form  of  government 
.eflablifhed  in  England.  Many  families  alfo,  who  had 
enriched  themfelves  by  commerce,  faw  with  indigna¬ 
tion,  that,  notwithftanding  their  opulence,  they  could 
not  raife  themfelves  to  a  level  with  the  ancient  gentry; 
they  therefore  adhered  to  a  power  by  whofe  fuccefs  they 
hoped  to  acquire  rank  and  confederation. 

At  firft  every  advantage  fcemed  to  lie  againft  the 
condition  ofr0yaj  caufe.  The  king  was  totally  deflitute  of  money, 
t  leioyalitts.  London,  and  all  the  fea-ports,  except  Newcaflle,  being 
in  the  hands  of  parliament,  they  were  fecure  of  a  con¬ 
fiderable  revenue  ;  and  the  Teamen  naturally  following 
the  difpofition  of  the  ports  to  which  they  belonged, 
the  parliament  had  the  entire  dominion  of  the  fea.  All 
the  magazines  of  arms  and  ammunition  they  feized  at 
firft  ;  and  their  fleet  intercepted  the  greateft  part  of 
thofe  fent  by  the  queen  from  Holland.  The  king,  in 
order  to  arm  his  followers,  was  obliged  to  borrow  the 
weapons  of  the  train  bands,  under  promife  of  reftoring 
them  as  foon  as  peace  fliould  be  fettled.  The  nature 
and  qualities  of  his  adherents  alone  gave  the  king  fome 
compenfation  for  all  the  advantages  poflefled  by  his 
adverfaries.  More  bravery  and  activity  were  hoped  for 
from  the  generous  fpirit  of  the  nobles  and  gentry,  than 
from  the  bafe  difpofition  of  the  multitude.  And  as 
the  landed  gentlemen,  at  their  own  expence,  levied  and 
armed  their  tenants,  befides  an  attachment  to  their 
mafters,  greater  force  and  courage  were  to  be  expe6led 
from  thefe  ruftic  troops  than  from  the  vicious  and  ener- 
-vated  populace  of  cities.  Had  the  parliamentary  forces 
however,  exerted  themfelves  at  firft,  they  might  have 
eauly  diftipated  the  fmall  number  the  king  had  been 
able  to  collet,  and  which  amounted  to  no  more  than 
800  horfe  and  300  fooot;  while  his  enemies  were  with¬ 
in  a  few  days  march  of  him  with  6000  men.  In  a 
fhort  time  the  parliamentary  army  were  ordered  to 
march  to  Northampton;  and  the  earl  of  Eflex,  who  had 
joined  them,  found  the  whole  to  amount  to  15,000. 
The  king’s  army  too  was  foon  reinforced  from  all 
quarters  ;  but  ftill,  having  no  force  capable  of  coping 
with  the  parliamentary  army,  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
retire  to  Derby,  and  from  thence  to  Shrewsbury,  in  or¬ 
der  to  countenance  the  levies  which  his  friends  were 
making  in  thofe  parts.  At  Wellington,  a  day’s  march 
from  Shrewibury,  he  made  a  rendezvous  of  all  his  forces, 
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of  every  regiment.  That  he  might  bind  himfelf  by  — y— 
reciprocal  obligations,  he  here  protefted  folemnly  before 
his  whole  army,  that  he  would  maintain  the  Proteftant 
religion  according  to  the  church  of  England  ;  that  he 
would  govern  according  to  the  known  ftatutes  and  cu- 
ftoms  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  particularly,  that  he  would 
obferve  inviolable  the  laws  to  which  he  had  given  his 
confent  during  this  parliament,  &c.  I20 

While  Charles  lay  at  Shrewfbury,  he  received  the  They  gajn 
news  of  an  a61ion,  the  firft  which  had  happened  in  thefe  an  advan- 
parts,  and  wherein  his  party  was  victorious.  On  the  tfS6  over 
appearance  of  commotions  in  England,  the  princes  Ru-  . 
pert  and  Maurice,  fons  of  the  unfortunate  elector  pala¬ 
tine,  had  offered  their  ferviee  to  the  king  ;  and  the  for¬ 
mer  at  that  time  commanded  a  body  of  horfe  which 
had  been  fent  to  Worcefter  in  order  to  watch  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  Eflex,  who  was  marching  towards  that  city: 

No  fooner  had  the  prince  arrived,  than  he  faw  fome  ca¬ 
valry  of  the  enemy  approaching  the  gates.  Without 
delay  he  brilkly  attacked  them,  as  they  were  defiling 
from  a  lane,  and  forming  themfelves.  Colonel  Sandys 
their  commander  was  killed,  the  whole  party  routed, 
and  purfued  above  a  mile. 

In  1642,  Oftober  23d,  happened  a  general  engage- battle  of 
ment  at  Edgehill,  in  which,  though  the  royalifts  were  Edgehill. 
at  firft  victorious,  their  impetuofity  loft  the  . advantage 
they  had  gained,  and  nothing  decifive  happened.  Five 
thoufand  men,  it  is  faid,  were  found  dead  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Soon  after,  the  king  took  Banbury  and 
Reading  ;  and  defeated  two  regiments  of  his  enemies  at 
Brentford,  taking  500  prifoners.  Thus  ended  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  1642;  in  which,  though  the  king  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  yet  the  parliamentary  army  amounted  to 
24,000  men,  and  was  much  fuperior  to  his;  notwith¬ 
ftanding  which,  his  enemies  had  been  fo  far  humbled 
as  to  oiler  terms  of  peace. 

In  1643,  the  treaty  was  carried  on,  but  without  any 
ceflation  of  hoftilities;  and  indeed  the  negociation  went 
no  farther  than  the  firft  demand  on  each  fide  ;  for  the 
parliament,  finding  no  likelihood  of  coming  to  an  ac¬ 
commodation,  fuddenly  recalled  their  commiflioners. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  Reading  furrendered  to  the  par¬ 
liamentary  forces  under  the  earl  of  Eflex,  who  com-  I22 
manded  a  body  of  18,000  men.  The  earl  of  North-  Aflociation 
umberland  united  in  a  league  for  the  king  the  counties 1° Evouf  of 
of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Wtftmorland,  andt}iekm^’ 
the  bifhopric;  and  engaged  fome  time  after  other  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  fame  affociation.  The  fame  nobleman  alfo 
took  poflfeflion  of  York,  and  diflodged  the  forces  of  the 
parliament  at  Tadcafter,  but  his  viClory  was  not  deci¬ 
five.  Other  advantages  were  alfo  gained  by  the  royal¬ 
ifts  ;  the  moft  important  of  which  was  the  battle  of 
Stratton,  where  the  poet  Waller,  who  commanded  the  Parliament 
parliament’s  army,  was  entirely  defeated,  and  forced  to  tary  forces 
fly  with  only  a  few  horfe  to  Briftol.  This  happened  on  deieated  a! 
the  13th  of  July;  and  was  followed  by  the  fiege  of  that ^tratton* 
city,  which  furrendered  to  Prince  Rupert  on  the  25th 
of  the  fame  month. 

Though  the  taking  of  Briflol  had  coft  the  royalifls 
dear,  yet  fuch  a  continual  run  of  fuccefs  had  greatly 
difpirited  the  oppofite  party  ;  and  fuch  confufion  now 
prevailed  at  London,  that  fome  propofed  to  the  king 
to  march  direCtly  to  that  city,  which  it  was  hoped 
might  be  reduced  either  by  an  infurre&ion  of  the  citi¬ 
zens 
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Britain,  sens  by  vi&ory  or  by  treaty,  and  thus  an  end  put  to 
v  the  civil  diforders  at  once.  This  advice,  however,  was 

124  rejected,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  the  Lon- 

Charles  be- don  militia  ;  and  it  was  refolved  firft  to  reduce  Glou- 
fiegesGlou-  Cefter,  in  confequence  of  which  the  king  would  have 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  Severn  under  his  command. 
The  rich  and  malcontent  counties  of  the  weft  having 
then  loft  all  prote&ion  from  their  friends,  might  be  en¬ 
forced  to  pay  large  contributions  as  an  atonement  for 
their  difafFedtion  ;  an  open  communication  could  be 
preferved  between  Wales  and  thefe  new  conquefts ;  and 
half  the  kingdom  being  entirely  freed  from  the  enemy, 
and  thus  united  into  one  firm  body,  might  be  employed 
in  re-eftablifhing  the  king’s  authority  throughout  the 
remainder. 

The  fiege  of  this  city  commenced  Auguft  10th  5  but 
being  defended  by  Maffey  a  refolute  governor,  and  well 
garrifoned,  made  a  vigorous  defence.  The  eonfterna- 
tion  at  London,  however,  was  as  great  as  if  the  enemy 
had  been  already  at  their  gates  ^  and  in  the  midit  of 
the  general  confufion,  a  defign  was  formed  by  Waller 
of  forcing  the  parliament  to  accept  of  fome  reafonable 
conditions  of  peace.  He  imparted  his  defign  to  fome 
others  ;  but  a  difcovery  being  made  of  their  proceed¬ 
ings,  he  and  two  others  were  condemned  to  death. 
Waller,  however,  efcaped  with  a  fine  of  io,oool.  The 
city  of  Gloucefter  in  the  mean  time  was  reduced  to  the 
utmofl  extremity  and  the  parliament,  as  their  lafl  re- 
fource,  difpatched  Effex  with  an  army  of  14,000  men, 
in  order  to  force  the  king  to  raife  the  fiege  of  that 
He  is  tor-  city.  This  he  accomplifhed  $  and  when  he  entered, 
red  to  raife  found  only  one  barrel  of  gun-powder  left,  and  their 
the  fiege.  whole  provifions  nearly  exhaufted.  On  his  return  to 
London,  he  was  intercepted  by  the  king’s  army,  with 
whom  a  defperate  battle  enfued  at  Newbury,  which 
lafted  till  night.  Though  the  vi&ory  was  left  unde¬ 
cided,  Effex  next  morning  proceeded  on  his  march,  and 
reached  London  in  fafety,  where  he  received  the  ap* 
plaufe  for  his  conduft  he  deferred.  The  king  followed 
him  on  his  march  ;  and  having  taken  poffeftion  of 
Reading  after  the  earl  left  it,  he  there  eftablifhed  a  gar- 
rifon,  and  ftraitened  by  that  means  London  and  the 
quarters  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  north,  during  the  fummer,  the  earl,  now 
created  marquis  of  Newcaftle,  had  raifed  a  confiderable 
force  for  the  king  ;  and  great  hopes  of  fuccefs  were  en¬ 
tertained  from  that  quarter.  There  appeared,  how¬ 
ever,  in  oppofition  to  him,  two  men  on  whom  the  event 
of  the  war  finally  depended,  and  who  began  about  tins 
time  to  be  remarked  for  their  valour  and  military  con- 
du& :  Thefe  were,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  fon  to  the  lord 
of  that  name  m7  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  former  gained 
a  confiderable  advantage  over  the  royalifts  at  Wake¬ 
field,  and  took  General  Goring  prifoner  ;  the  latter  ob¬ 
tained  a  victory  at  Gainfborough  over  a  party  com- 
manded  by  the  gallant  Cavendifh,  who  perifhed  in  the 
ir“  action.  But  both  ihefe  defeats  were  more  than  com- 
penfated  by  the  total  rout  of  Lord  Fairfax  at  Atherton 
moor,  and  the  difperfion  of  his  army,  which  happened 
on  the  31ft  of  July.  After  this  vi£lory,  the  marquis 
of  Newcaftle  fat  down  before  Hull  with  an  army  of 
15,000  men  ;  but  being  beaten  off  by  a  fallv  of  the  gar- 
rifon,  he  fuffered  fo  much  that  he  thought  proper  to 
raife  the  fiege.  About  the  fame  time,  Manchefter, 
who  advanced  from  the.eaftern  affociated  counties,  ha- 
Vol.  IV.  Part  II 
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ving  joined  Cromwell  and  young  Fairfax,  obtained  a  Fr'tafn. 

confiderable  vi£tory  over  the  royalifts  at  Horn  Cattle  ;  - v- — 

where  the  two  laft  mentioned  officers  gained  renown  by 
their  condu6t  and  gallantry.  And  though  fortune  had 
thus  balanced  her  favours,  the  king’s  party  ftill  re¬ 
mained  much  fuperior  in  thofe  parts  of  England  •,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  garrifon  of  Hull,  which  kept 
Yorkshire  in  awe,  a  conjun&ion  of  the  northern  forces 
with  the  army  of  the  fouth  might  have  been  made,  and 
had  probably  enabled  the  king,  inftead  of  entering  on 
the  unfortunate,  perhaps  imprudent  enterprife  of  Glou- 
cefter,  to  march  diredfly  to  London,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  war.  The  battle  of  Newbury  was  attended  with 
fuch  lofs  on  both  fides,  that  it  put  an  end  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1643,  by  obliging  both  parties  to  retire  into 
winter  quarters. 

The  event  of  the  war  being  now  very  doubtful,  the 
king  and  parliament  began  both  of  them  to  look  for  af- 
fiftance  from  other  nations.  The  former  caff  his  eyes 
on  Ireland,  the  latter  on  Scotland.  The  parliament  Erjglifh 
of  England  had  ever  invited  the  Scots,  from  the  com- parliament 
mencement  of  the  civil  diffenfions,  to  interpofe  their 
mediation,  which  they  knew  would  be  very  little  fa*  the  Scots! 
vourable  to  the  king,  and  which  for  that  reafon  he  had 
declined.  Early  in  the  fpring  1643,  this  offer  of  me¬ 
diation  had  been  renewed,  with  no  better  fuccefs  than 
before*  The  commiffioners  were  alfo  empowered  to 
prefs  the  king  to  a  compliance  with  the  prefhyttrian 
worfhip  and  difcipline.  But  this  he  abfolutely  refufed, 
as  well  as  to  call  a  parliament  in  Scotland  *,  fo  that  the 
commiffioners,  finding  themfelves  unable  to  prevail  in 
any  one  of  their  demands,  returned  home  highly  dif- 
fatisfied.  The  Englifh  parliament  being  now  in  great 
diftrefs,  gladly  fent  commiffioners  to  Edinburgh,  to 
treat  of  a  more  clofe  confederacy  with  the  Scotch  na¬ 
tion.  The  perfon  they  principally  trufted  to  on  this 
occafion  was  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  in  eloquence,  ad- 
drefs,  capacity,  as  well  as  in  art  and  diffimulation,  was 
not  even  furpaffed  by  any  one  in  that  age  fo  famous  for 
a&ive  talents.  By  his  perfuafions  was  framed  at  Edirt- 
burgh  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  ;  which  Solemn 
effaced  all  former  proteffations  and  vows  taken  in  both  ieaSue  an^ 
kingdoms,  and  long  maintained  its  credit  and  autho-J^”^ 
rity .  In  this  covenant,  the  fubferibers,  befides  en-  amC 
gaging  mutually  to  defend  each  other  againft  all  op¬ 
ponents,  bound  themfelves  to  endeavour,  without  re- 
fpe£t  of  perfons,  the  extirpation  of  popery  and  prela¬ 
cy,  fu  per  ft  it  ion,  herefy,  and  profanenefs  $  to  maintain 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  parliaments,  together  with 
the  king’s  authority  ;  and  to  difeover  and  bring  to  ju- 
ftice  all  incendiaries  and  malignants.  They  vowed  alfo 
to  prefer ve  the  reformed  religion  eftablifhed  in  the 
church  of  Scotland  $  but  by  the  artifice  of  Vane,  no 
declaration  more  explicit  was  made  with  regard  to 
England  and  Ireland,  than  that  thofe  kingdoms  (hould 
be  reformed  according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  pureft  churches. 

Great  were  the  rejoicings  among  the  Scots,  that 
they  {hould  be  the  happy  inftrumentsof  extending  their 
mode  of  religion,  and  difiipating  the  profound  dark^ 
nefs  in  which  the  neighbouring  nations  were  involved. 

And  being  determined  that  the  fword  fhould  carry  con- 
vision  to  all  refra&ory  minds,  they  prepared  them¬ 
felves  with  great  vigilance  and  a&ivity  for  their  mili¬ 
tary  enterprifes  5  fo  that,  having  added  to  their  other 
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forces  the  troops  which  they  had  recalled  from  Ireland, 
they  were  ready  about  the  end  of  the  year  to  enter  Eng¬ 
land  under  their  old  general  the  earl  of  Leven,  with  an 
army  of  above  20,000  men.  The  king,  in  order  to 
fecure  himfelf,  concluded  a  ceffation  of  arms  with  the 
Irifh  rebels,  and  recalled  a  confiderable  part  of  his  ar¬ 
my  from  Ireland.  Some  Irilh  Catholics  came  over  with 
thefe  troops,  and  joined  the  royal  army,  where  they 
continued  the  fame  cruelties  and  diforders  to  which 
they  had  been  accuftomed.  The  parliament  voted, 
that  no  quarter  in  any  a£tion  fhould  ever  be  given  them. 
But  Prince  Rupert,  by  making  fome  reprifals,  foon  re- 
preffed  this  inhumanity. 

The  campaign  of  1 644  proved  very  unfortunate  to 
the  royal  caufe.  The  forces  brought  from  Ireland 
were  landed  at  Moftyne  in  North  Wales,  and  put  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Lord  Biron.  They  befieged  and 
took  the  caftles  of  Hawarden,  Beefton,  A6ton,  and 
Deddington-houfe.  No  place  in  Chefhire  or  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  now  adhered  to  the  parliament,  except  Lant- 
wich  ;  and  to  this  place  Biron  laid  fiege  in  the  depth 
of  winter.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  alarmed  at  fo  great  a 
progrefs,  affembled  an  army  of  4000  men  in  Yorkfhire  ; 
and  having  joined  Sir  William  Brcreton,  was  approach¬ 
ing  to  the  camp  of  the  royalifts.  Biron  and  his  fol- 
diers,  elated  with  fucceffes  in  Ireland,  entertained  a 
moft  profound  contempt  for  their  enemies.  Fairfax 
fuddenly  attacked  their  camp.  The  fwelling  of  the 
driver  by  a  thaw  divided  one  part  of  the  army  from  ano¬ 
ther.  That  part  oppofed  to  Fairfax,  being  driven  from 
their  poll,  retired  into  the  church  at  A6!on,  where 
being  furrounded,  they  were  all  taken  prifoners.  The 
other  retreated  with  precipitation;  and  thus  was  dif- 
fipated  or  rendered  ufelefs  that  body  of  forces  which 
had  come  from  Ireland.  This  happened  on  the  25th 
of  January  ;  and  on  the  nth  of  April,  Colonel  Bella- 
lis  was  totally  defeated  at  Selby  in  Yorkfhire  by  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  who  had  returned  from  Chefhire  with 
his  vi£lorious  forces.  Being  afterwards  joined  by  Lord 
Leven,  the  two  generals  fat  down  before  the  city  of 
York  ;  but  being  unable  to  invert  that  city  completely, 
they"  were  obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  incom¬ 
moding  it  by  a  loofe  blockade.  Hopeton,  having  af¬ 
fembled  a  body  of  14,000  men,  endeavoured  to  break 
into  Suffex,  Kent,  and  the  fouthern  affociation,  which 
feemed  well  difpofed  to  receive  him  ;  but  was  defeated 
by  Waller  at  Cherington.  At  Newark,  however, 
Prince  Rupert  totally  defeated  the  parliamentary  army 
which  befieged  that  place  ;  and  thus  preferved  the  com¬ 
munication  open  between  the  king’s  northern  and 
•fouthern  quarters. 

The  great  advantages  the  parliament  had  gained  in 
the  north,  feemed  now  to  fecond  their  unwarrantable 
enterprifes,  and  finally  to  promife  them  fuccefs.  Man- 
cherter  having  taken  Lincoln,  had  united  his  army  to 
that  of  Leven  and  Fairfax  ;  and  York  "was  now  clofely 
befieged  by  their  numerous  forces.  That  town,  though 
vigoroufly  defended  by  the  marquis  of  Newcaftle,  was 
reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  when  Prince  Rupert,  ha- 
ving  joined  Sir  Charles  Lucas  who  commanded  New- 
caftle’s  horfe,  hartened  to  its  relief  with  an  army  of 
20^000  men.  The  Scots  and  parliamentary  generals 
raifed  the  fiege,  and  drawing  up  on  Marfton  moor, 
propofed  to  give  battle  to  the  royalifts.  Prince  Ru¬ 
pert  approached  the  town  by  another  quarter,  and  in- 
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terpofing  the  river  Oufe  between  him  and  the  enemy, 
fafely  joined  his  forces  to  thofe  of  Newcaftle.  The 
marquis  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him,  that  having  fo 
fuccefsfully  effe&ed  his  purpofe,  he  ought  to  be  con¬ 
tented  with  the  prefent  advantages,  and  leave  the  ene¬ 
my,  now  much  diminifhed  by  their  Ioffes,  and  difeou- 
raged  by  their  ill  fuccefs,  to  diffolve  by  thofe  mutual 
diffenfions  which  had  begun  to  take  place  among  them. 

The  prince,  however,  hurried  on  by  his  natural  impe- 
tuofity,  gave  immediate  orders  for  fighting.  The  battle 
was  loft,  the  royal  army  entirely  pufhed  off  the  field, 
and  the  train  of  artillery  taken.  Immediately  after  this 
unfortunate  a£lion  the  marquis  of  Newcaftle  left  the 
kingdom,  and  Prince  Rupert  retired  into  Lancalliire. 

The  city  of  York  was  furrendered  in  a  few  days,  and 
Newcaftle  foon  after  taken  by  ftorm. 

This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  royal  caufe,  and  far 
from  being  balanced  by  an  advantage  gained  at  Cro- 
predy  bridge  by  the  king  over  Waller,  or  even  by  the 
difarming  of  Effex’s  forces,  which  happened  on  the 
I  ft  of  September.  On  the  27th  of  O&ober,  another 
battle  was  fought  at  Newbury,  in  which  the  royalifts 
were  worfted,  but  foon  after  retrieved  their  honour  at 
Dennington  caftle,  which  finifhed  the  campaign  in 

1644. 

In  1645,  a  negotiation  was  again  fet  on  foot,  and  Extrava- 
the  commiftioners  met  at  Uxbridge  on  the  30th  of  Ja-  g&nt  de~ 
nuary ;  but  it  was  foon  found  ippoftiblc  to  come  to™amls°f 
any  agreement.  The  demands  of  the  parliament  were  £ar  ia* 
exorbitant ;  and,  what  was  worfe,  their  commiftioners 
owned  them  to  be  nothing  but  preliminaries.  The 
king  was  required  to  attaint,  and  except  from  a  gene¬ 
ral  pardon,  40  of  the  moft  confiderable  of  his  Englifh 
fubje&s,  and  19  of  his  Scots,  together  with  all  the 
Popifh  recufants  who  had  borne  arms  for  him.  It  was 
infilled  that  48  more,  with  all  the  members  of  cither 
houfe  who  had  fat  in  the  parliament  called  by  the  king 
at  Oxford,  all  lawyers  and  divines  who  had  embraced 
the  king’s  party,  fhould  be  rendered  incapable  of  any 
office,  be  forbidden  the  exercife  of  their  profeftion,  be 
prohibited  from  coming  within  the  verge  of  the  court, 
and  forfeit  the  third  of  their  eftates  to  the  parliament. 

It  was  required,  that  whoever  had  borne  arms  for  the 
king  fhould  forfeit  the  tenth  of  their  eftates,  or  if  that 
did  not  fuffice,  the  fixtb,  for  the  payment  of  public 
debts.  As  if  royal  authority  were  not  fufficiently  an¬ 
nihilated  by  thefe  terms,  it  was  demanded  that  the 
court  of  wards  fhould  be  abolifhed  ;  that  all  the  confi¬ 
derable  officers  of  the  crown,  and  all  the  judges, 
fhould  be  appointed  by  parliament  ;  and  that  the  right 
of  peace  and  war  fhould  not  be  exercifed  without  con- 
fent  of  parliament.  A  little  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  fruitlefs  treaty,  the  parliament,  to  fhow 
their  determined  refolution  to  proceed  in  the  fame 
haughty  imperious  method  in  which  they  had  begun,  - 
brought  to  the  block  Archbifhop  Laud,  who  had  long Execution 
been  a  prifoner  in  the  Tower,  and  was  incapable  of  gi-ot  Laud, 
ving  offence  to  any. 

While  the  king’s  affairs  thus  went  into  decay  in  Exploits  of 
England,  they  feemed  to  revive  a  little  in  Scotland,  the  earl  of 
through  the  condu£!  and  valour  of  the  earl  of  M on  -  Montrofe  ^ 
trofe,  a  young  nobleman  newly  returned  from  his  tra-m  c0 
vels.  He  had  been  introduced  to  the  king  ;  but  not 
meeting  with  an  agreeable  reception,  had  gone  over 
to  the  covenanters,  and  been  a&ive  in  forwarding  all 
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Britain,  their  violence.  Being  commiflioned,  however,  by  the 
*— • v— 1 -J 1  tables ,  to  wait  upon  the  king  while  the  army  lay  at 
Berwick,  he  was  fo  gained  by  the  civilities  and  caref- 
fes  of  that  monarch,  that  he  thenceforth  devoted  him- 
felf  entirely,  though  fecretly,  to  his  fervice.  For  at¬ 
tempting  to  form  an  affociation  in  favour  of  the  royal 
caufe,  Montrofe  was  quickly  thrown  into  prifon  ;  but 
being  again  releafed,  he  found  the  king  ready  to  give 
ear  to  his  counfels,  which  were  of  the  bolded  and  mod 
daring  kind.  Though  the  whole  nation  of  Scotland 
was  occupied  by  the  covenanters,  though  great  armies 
were  kept  on  foot  by  them,  and  every  place  guarded 
by  a  vigilant  adminidration,  he  undertook  by  his  own 
credit,  and  that  of  a  few  friends  who  remained  to  the 
king,  to  raife  fuch  commotions,  as  would  foon  oblige 
thofe  malcontents  to  recal  the  forces  which  had  fo  fen- 
fibly  thrown  the  balance  in  the  favour  of  parliament. 
The  defeat  at  Mardon-moor  had  left  him  no  hopes  of 
any  fuccours  from  England  ;  he  was  therefore  obliged 
to  dipulate  with  the  earl  of  Antrim,  a  nobleman  of 
Ireland,  for  fome  fupply  of  men  from  that  country. 
And  he  himfelf  having  ufed  various  difguifes,  and  paf- 
fed  through  many  dangers,  arrived  in  Scotland,  where 
he  lay  for  fome  time  concealed  in  the  borders  of  the 
Highlands. 

The  Irifh  did  not  exceed  noo  foot,  very  ill  armed. 
Montrofe  immediately  put  himfelf  at  their  head  ;  and 
being  joined  by  1300  Highlanders,  attacked  Lord  El- 
cho,  who  lay  at  Perth  with  6000  men,  utterly  defeat¬ 
ed  him,  and  killed  2000  of  the  covenanters.  He  next 
marched  northwards,  in  order  to  roufe  again  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Huntly  and  the  Gordons,  who  had  taken 
arms  before,  but  been  fuppreffed  by  the  covenanters. 
At  Aberdeen,  he  attacked  and  entirely  defeated  Lord 
Burley,  who  commanded  2500  men.  Montrofe,  how¬ 
ever,  by  this  viflory,  did  not  obtain  the  end  he  pro- 
pofed  *,  the  marquis  of  Huntly  (bowed  no  inclination 
to  join  an  army  where  he  was  fo  much  eclipfed  by  the 
general. 

Montrofe  was  now  in  a  very  dangerous  fituation. 
Argyle,  reinforced  by  the  earl  of  Lothian,  was  behind 
him  with  a  great  army.  The  militia  of  the  northern 
counties,  Murray,  Kofs,  and  Caithnefs,  to  the  number 
of  5000,  oppofed  him  in  front,  and  guarded  the  banks 
of  the  Spey,  a  deep  and  rapid  river.  In  order  to  fave 
his  troops,  he  turned  afide  into  the  hills  •,  and  after 
fome  marches  and  countermarches,  Argyle  came  np 
with  him  at  Faivy  caftle  ;  and  here,  after  fome  fldr- 
mifhes,  in  which  he  was  always  victorious,  Montrofe 
got  elear  of  a  fuperior  army,  and  by  a  quick  march 
through  thefe  almoft  inacceffible  mountains  put  him¬ 
felf  abfolutely  beyond  their  power. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  general,  that  very 
good  or  very  ill  fortune  were  equally  deflruCtive  of  his 
army.  After  every  victory  his  Scots  foldiers  went  home 
to  enjoy  the  fpoil  they  had  acquired;  and  had  his  army 
been  compofed  of  thefe  only,  he  mu  ft  have  foon  been 
abandoned  altogether  :  but  his  Irifhmen  having  no 
place  to  which  they  could  retire,  adhered  to  him  in 
every  fortune.  With  thefe,  therefore,  and  fome  rein¬ 
forcements  of  the  Atholmen  and  Macdonalds,  Mon¬ 
trofe  fell  fuddenly  upon  Argyle’s  country,  letting  loofe 
upon  it  all  the  horrors  of  war.  Argyle,  collecting 
3000  men,  marched  in  queft  of  the  enemy,  who  had 
retired  with  their  plunder ;  and  he  lay  at  Innerlochy, 


fuppofing  himfelf  to  be  (till  vat  a  good  diftance  from  3^^ 
them.  The  earl  of  Seaforth,  at  the  head  of  the  garri-  u— w 
fon  of  Invernefs,  and  a  body  of  5000  new  levied  troops, 
preffed  the  royalifts  on  the  other  fide,  and  threatened 
them  with  to^al  deftruCtion.  By  a  quick  and  unex¬ 
pected  march,  Montrofe  haftened  to  Innerlochy,  and 
prefented  himfelf  in  order  of  battle  before  the  covenan¬ 
ters.  Argyle  alone,  feized  with  a  panic,  deferted  his 
army.  They  made  a  vigorous  refiftance,  however*, 
but  were  at  laft  defeated  and  purfued  with  great  (laugh¬ 
ter:  after  which  Montrofe  was  joined  by  great  num¬ 
bers  of  Highlanders  ;  Seaforth’s  army  difperfed  of  it- 
felf ;  and  the  lord  Gordon,  eldeft  fon  of  the  marquia 
of  Huntly,  having  efcaped  from  his  uncle  Argyle, 
who  had  hitherto  detained  him,  now  joined  Montrofe 
with  a  confiderable  number  of  his  followers,  attended 
by  the  earl  of  Aboyne. 

The  council  at  Edinburgh,  alarmed  at  thefe  victo¬ 
ries,  fent  for  Baillie,  an  officer  of  reputation,  from 
England  ;  and,  joining  him  in  command  with  Urrey, 
fent  them  with  a  confiderable  army  againft  the  royal¬ 
ifts.  Montrofe,  with  a  detachment  of  800  men,  had 
attacked  Dundee,  a  town  extremely  attached  to  the 
covenant  ;  and  having  carried  it  by  affault,  had  given 
it  up  to  be  plundered  by  his  (oldiers  ;  when  Baillie  and 
Urrey  with  their  whole  force  came  upon  him.  He  in- 
flantly  called  off  his  foldiers  from  the  plunder  ;  put 
them  in  order  ;  fecured  his  retreat  by  the  moft  fkilful 
meafures  ;  and  having  marched  60  miles  in  the  face  of 
an  enemy  much  fuperior,  without  flopping,  or  allow¬ 
ing  his  foldiers  the  lead  deep  or  refrcfhment,  at  laft: 
fecured  himfelf  in  the  mountains.  His  antagonifts  now 
divided  their  forces,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war 
againft  an  enemy  who  furprifed  them  as  much  by  the 
rapidity  of  his  marches  as  by  the  boldnefs  of  his  enter-  13s 
prifes.  Urrey  met  him  with  4000  men,  at  Alderne  He  defeats 
near  Invernefs  ;  and  trufting  to  his  fuperiority  in  num-two  ^rm|e^ 
bers  (for  Montrofe  had  only  2000  men),  attacked  him  -^number*" 
in  the  poft  which  he  had  chofen.  Montrofe,  having  to  his  own* 
placed  his  right  wing  in  ftrong  ground,  drew  the  befl 
of  his  forces  to  the  other,  and  left  no  main  body  be¬ 
tween  them ;  a  dcfeCt  which  he  artfully  concealed  by 
(bowing  a  few  men  through  trees  and  bufties  with 
which  that  ground  was  covered.  That  Urrey  might 
have  no  leifure  to  perceive  the  ftratagem,  he  inflantly 
led  his  wing  to  the  charge,  made  a  furious  attack  on 
the  covenanters,  drove  them  off  the  field,  and  obtain¬ 
ed  a  complete  vi&ory  over  them.  Baillie  now  advan¬ 
ced,  in  order  to  revenge  Urrey’s  defeat;  but  he  him¬ 
felf  met  with  a  like  fate  at  Alford.  Montrofe,  weak 
in  cavalry,  lined  his  troops  of  horfe  with  infantry; 
and,  after  putting  the  enemy’s  horfe  to  rout,  fell  with 
united  force  upon  their  foot,  which  were  entirely  cut 
in  pieces,  though  with  the  lofs  of  the  gallant  Lord 
Gordon  on  the  part  of  the  royalifts. — Having  thus  pre¬ 
vailed  in  fo  many  battles,  which  his  vigour  always  ren¬ 
dered  as  decifive  as  they  w*ere  fuccefsful,  he  prepared 
for  marching  into  the  fouthern  provinces,  in  order  to 
put  a  total  period  to  the  power  of  the  covenanters, 
and  diftipale  the  parliament,  which  with  great  pomp 
and  folemnity  they  had  ordered  to  meet  at 'St  John- 
ftone’s..  ...  .  139 

While  Montrofe  was  thus  fignalizing  his  valour  in  Parliament 
the  north,  Fairfax,  or  rather  Oliver  Cromwell  under  tary  army 
his  name,  employed  himfelf  in  bringing  in  a  new  mo- 
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t  del  into  the  parliamentary  army,  and  throwing  the 
whole  troops  into  a  different  fhape  ;  and  never  lurely 
was  a  more  lingular  army  eftablifhed,  than  that  which 
was  now  fet  on  foot  by  the  parliament.  To  the  great- 
oil  number  of  the  regiments  chaplains  were  not  ap¬ 
pointed.  The  officers  affumed  the  fpiritual  duty,  and 
united  it  with  their  military  fun&ions.  During  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  action,  -they  occupied  themfelves  in  fermon*, 
prayers,  and  exhortations.  Rapturous  ecflafies  flip¬ 
ped  the  place  of  ftudy  and  refle&ion;  and  while  the 
zealous  devotees  poured  out  their  thoughts  in  unpre¬ 
meditated  harangues,  they  miftook  that  eloquence, 
which  to  their  own  furprife,  as  well  as  that  of  others, 
flowed  in  upon  them,  for  divine  illuminations,  and  il- 
lapfes  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Wherever  they  were  quar¬ 
tered,  they  excluded  the  minifter  from  his  pulpit  ;  and, 
ufurping  bis  place,  conveyed  their  fentiments  to  the 
audience  with  all  the  authority  that  followed  their 
power,  their  valour,  and  their  military  exploits,  united 
to  their  apparent  zeal  and  fervour.  The  private  fol- 
diers  were  feized  with  the  fame  fpirit;  and  in  ffiort, 
fucli  an  entbufiafm  feized  the  whole  army  as  was  per¬ 
haps  fcarce  ever  equalled. 

The  royal  ids  ridiculed  this  fanatieifm  of  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  armies,  without  being  fenfible  how  much  rea- 
fon  they  had  to  dread  it.  They  were  at  this  time 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  in  number  to  their  enemies; 
but  fo  licentious,  that  they  were  become  more  formi¬ 
dable  to  their  friends  than  their  enemies.  The  com¬ 
manders  were  rrtoft  of  them  men  of  dilfolute  charac¬ 
ters  ;  in  the  well  efpecially,  where  Goring  command¬ 
ed,  univerfal  fpoil  and  havock  were  committed  ;  and 
the  whole  country  was  laid  wafte  by  the  rapine  of  the 
army  ;  fo  that  the  mod  devoted  friends  both  to  the 
church  and  date  wilhed  there  for  fuch  fuccefs  to  the 
parliamentary  forces  as  might  put  an  end  to  thefe  dif- 
orders. 

The  natural  confequence  of  fuch  enthufiafm  in  the 
parliamentary  army,  and  licentioufnefs  in  that  of  the 
king,  was,  that  equal  numbers  of  the  latter  would  no 
longer  maintain  their  ground  againd  the  former.  This 
appeared  in  the  decifive  battle  of  Nafeby,  where  the 
forces  were  nearly  equal ;  but  after  an  obdinate  en¬ 
gagement,  Charles  was  entirely  defeated,  500  of  his 
officers  and  4000  private  men  made  prifoners,  all  his 
artillery  and  ammunition  taken,  and  his  infantry  to¬ 
tally  difperfed  ;  fo  that  fcarce  any  vi&ory  could  be 
more  complete. 

After  this  fatal  battle,  the  king  retired  firft  to  He¬ 
reford,  then,  to  Abergavenny  ;  and  remained  fome 
time  in  \Vales,  from  the  vain  hope  of  raffing  a  body 
of  infantry  in  thefe  quarters,  already  haralTed  and  ex- 
haufted.  His  affairs  now,  however,  went  to  ruin  in 
all  quarters.  Fairfax  retook  Leiceder  on  the  17th  of 
June.  On  the  loth  of  July,  he  raifed  the  fiege  of 
Taunton  ;  and  the  royalifts  retired  to.  Lamport,  an 
open  town  in  the  county  of  Somerfet.  Here  they  were 
attacked  by  Fairfax,  and  beat  from  their  poft,  with 
the  lofs  of  300  killed  and  14QO  taken  prifbners.  This 
Was  followed  by  the  lofs  of  Bridgewater,  which  Fair¬ 
fax,  took  three  days  after  ;  making  the  garrifon,  to  the 
number  of  2600  men,  prifoners  of  war.  He  then  re¬ 
duced  Bath  and  Sharburn  ;,and  on  the  nth  of  Sep¬ 
tember  Briftol  was  furrendered  to  him  by  Prince  Ru¬ 
pert,  though  a.  few  days  before  he  had  boafted  in  a 
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letter  to  Charles,  that  he  would  defend  the  place  for 

four  months.  This  fo  enraged  the  king,  that  lie  im- '  v _ 

mediately  recalled  all  the  prince’s  commiffions,  and 
fent  him  a  pafs  to  go  beyond  fea. 

The  Scots  in  the  meantime,  having  made  them¬ 
felves  matters  of  Carlifle  after  an  obftinate  fiege, 
marched  fouth wards  and  inverted  Hereford;  but  were 
obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  on  the  king’s  approach.  And 
this  was  the  laft  glimpfe  of  fuccefs  that  attended  his 
arms.  Having  marched  to  the  relief  of  Chefter,  which 
was  anew  befieged  by  the  parliamentary  forces  under 
Colonel  Jones,  his  rear  was  attacked  by  Pointz,  and 
an  engagement  immediately  enfued.  While  the  fight 
was  continued  with  great  obflinacy,  and  vi£lory  Teem¬ 
ed  to  incline  to  the  royalifts,  Jones  fell  upon  them 
from  the  other  fide,  and  defeated  them  with  the  lofs 
of  600  killed  and  1000  taken  prifoners.  The  king 
with  the  remains  of  his  army  fled  to  Newark;  and  Charles  re- 
from  thence  efcaped  to  Oxford,  where  he  ffiut  himfelf1*165  t0  0x* 
up  during  the  winter  feafon. 

After  the  furrender  of  Briftol,  Fairfax  and  Crom¬ 
well  having  divided  their  forces,  the  former  marched 
weft  wards  in  order  to  complete  the  conqueft  of  Devon¬ 
shire  and  Cornwall ;  the  latter  attacked  the  king’s  gar- 
rifons  which  lay  to  the  eaft  of  Briftol.  Nothing  was 
able  to  ft  and  before  thefe  vi&orious  generals  ;  every 
town  was  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  every  body  of  troops  t 
that  pretended  to  refill  were  utterly  defeated.  At  laft,  Montrtfe 
news  arrived,  that  Montrofe  himfelf,  after  fome  moredefeated. 
fucceffes,  was  defeated  ;  and  thus  the  only  hope  of  the 
royal  party  was  deftroyed. 

When  that  brave  general  defeended  into  the  fouth- 
ern  counties,  the  covenanters,  affembling  their  whole 
force,  met  him  with  a  numerous  army,  and  gave  him 
battle  at  Kilfyth.  Here  he  obtained  his  moft  memo¬ 
rable  victory  :  6coo  of  the  covenanters  were  killed  ou¬ 
tlie  fpot,  and  no  remains  of  an  army  left  them  in  Scot¬ 
land.  Many  noblemen,  who  fecretly  favoured  the 
royaf  caufe,  now  declared  openly  for  it,  when  they 
faw  a  force  able  to  fupport  them.  The  marquis  of 
Douglas,  the  earls  of  Annandale  and  Hartfield,  the 
lords  Fleming,  Seton,  Maderty,  Carnegy,  with  many 
others,  flocked  to  the  royal  ftandard.  Edinburgh 
opened  its  gates,  and  gave  liberty  to  all  the  prifoners 
there  detained  by  the  covenanters.  Among  the  reft 
was  Lord  Ogilvy,  fon  to  Airly,  whofe  family  had  con¬ 
tributed  very  much  to  the  vi&ory  gained  at  Kilfyth. 

— David  Lefly  was  detached  from  the  army  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  marched  to  the  relief  of  his  diftreffed  party 
in  Scotland.  Montrofe  advanced  ftill  further  to  the 
fouth,  allured  by  the  vain  hopes,  both  of  roufing  to 
arms  the  earls  of  Hume,  Traquaire,  and  Roxburgh, 
who  had  promifed  to  join  him  ;  and  of  obtaining  from 
England  fome  fupply  of  cavalry,  in  which  he  was  very 
deficient.  By  the  negligence  of  his  fcouts,  Lefly,  at 
Philip  haugh  in  the  Foreft,  furprifed  his  army,  much 
diminifhed  in  numbers  from  the  defertion  of  the  High¬ 
landers,  who  had  retired  to  the  hills,  according  to  cuf- 
tom,  to  fecure  their  plunder.  After  a  (harp  conflict, 
in  which  Montrofe  exerted  great  valour,  his  forces* 
were  routed  by  Le  fly’s  cavalry,  and  he  himfelf  forced 
to  fly  to  the  mountains. 

Nothing  could  be  more  affe&ing  than  the  fituatioi* 
in  which  the  king  now  was.  He  now  refolved  to 
grant  the  parliament  their  own  terms,  and  fent  then* 
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repeated  meiTages  to  this  purpofe,  but  they  never 
'  deigned  to  make  him  the  leaft  reply.  At  laft,  after 
reproaching  him  with  the  blood  fpilt  during  the  war, 
they  told  him  that  they  were  preparing  fume  bills,  to 
which,  if  he  would  confent,  they  would  then  be  able 
to  judge  of  his  pacific  inclinations.  Fairfax,  in  the 
mean  time,  was  advancing  with  a  vi&orious  army  in 
-order  to  lay  fiege  to  Oxford  ;  and  Charles,  rather 
than  fubmit  to  be  taken  captive  and  led  in  triumph  by 
his  in  foie  nt  fubje&s,  refolved  to  give  himfelf  up  to  the 
Scots,  who  had  never  teftified  fuch  implacable  animo- 
frty  againft  him,  and  to  truft  to  their  loyalty  for  the 
reft.  After  pafting  through  many  bye-ways  andcrofs- 
roads,  he  arrived  in  company  with  only  two  perfbns, 

Dr  Hudfon  and  Mr  Aftiburnham,  at  the  Scots  camp 
before  Newark,  and  difeovered  himfelf  to  Lord  Leven 
their  general. 

The  reception  he  met  with  was  fuch  as  might  be 
expeded  from  thefe  infatuated  bigots,  deftitute  of  eve¬ 
ry  principle  of  reafon,  honour,  or  humanity.  Inftead 
of  endeavouring  to  alleviate  the  diftreffes  of  their  fove- 
reign,  they  fuffered  him  to  be  infulted  by  the  clergy. 
They  immediately  fent  an  account  of  his  arri~ 
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val  to  the  Englifh  parliament,  and  they  as  quickly  en¬ 
tered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Scots  about  delivering  up 
their  prifoner.  The  Scots  thought  this  a  proper  time 
for  the  recovery  of  their  arrears  due  to  them  by  the 
Englifh.  A  great  deal  was  really  due  them,  and  they 
claimed  much  more  than  actually  belonged  to  them. 
At  laft,  after  various  debates  between  them  and  the 
parliament,  in  which  they  pretended  to  great  honour, 
and  infilled  upon  many  pun&ilios,  it  was  agreed,  that, 
upon  payment  of  400,000!.  the  Scots  ftiould  deliver  up 
the  king  to  his  enemies  :  and  this  was  cheerfully  com¬ 
plied  with.  Thus  the  Scots  juftly  fell  under  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  having  fold  their  king,  who  had  thrown  himfelf 
upon  their  mercy  *,  a  ftain  peculiar  to  the  nation,  and 
unparalleled  in  hiftory  either  ancient  or  modern.  It 
muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  infamy  of 
this  bargain  had  fuch  an  influence  on  the  Scots  parlia¬ 
ment,  that  they  once  voted  that  the  king  fhould  be 
protected  and  his  liberty  infilled  on.  But  the  general 
affembly  interpofed  ;  and  pronounced,  that  as  he  had 
refufed  to  take  the  covenant  which  was  preffed  on  him, 
it  became  not  the  godly  to  concern  themfelves  about 
his  fortunes.  In  eonfequcnce  of  this,  the  parliament 
were  obliged  to  retraCl  their  vote.  The  king,  being 
delivered  over  to  the  Engliih  com  mi  fli  oners,  was  con¬ 
duced  under  a  guard  to  Holdenby  in  the  county  of 
Northampton,  where  he  was  very  rigoroufly  confined  $ 
his  ancient  fervants  being  difmiffed,  himfelf  debarred 
from  vifits,  and  all  communication  cut  off  with  his 
friends  or  family. 

The  civil  war  being  now  over,  the  king  abfolved  his- 
followers  from  their  allegiance,  and  the  parliament  had 
now  no  enemy  to  fear  but  their  own  troops.  From 
this  quarter  their  danger  only  arofe  5  and  it  was  not 
long  before  they  found  themfelves  in  the  fame  unfortu¬ 
nate  fituation  to  which  they  had  reduced  the  king. 
The  majority  of  the  houfe  were  prefbyterians,  but  the 
majority  of  the  army  wrere  independents.  The  former, 
foon  after  the  retreat  of  the  Scots,  feeing  every  thing 
reduced  to  obedience,  propofed  to  dilband  a  confider- 
able  part  of  the  army,  and  fend  the  reft  over  to  Ire¬ 
land.  This  was  by  no  means  relilhed,  and  Cromwell 
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took  care  to  heighten  the  disaffection.  Inftead  of  pre¬ 
paring  to  difband,  therefore,  the  foldiers  refolved  to 
petition  ;  and  they  began  by  defiring  an  indemnity, 
ratified  by  the  king,  for  any  illegal  actions  which  they 
might  have  committed  during  the  war.  The  com¬ 
mons  voted  that  this  petition  tended  to  introduce  mu¬ 
tiny,  &, c.  and  threatened  to  proceed  againft  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  it  as  enemies  to  the  ftate  and  difturbers  of  ,47 
the  public  peace.  The  army  now  began  to  fet  up  for  A  military 
themfelves.  In  oppofition  to  the  parliament  at  Weft-  parliament 
rainfter,  a  military  parliament  was  formed.  The  prin-forme^ 
cipal  officers  formed  a  council  to  reprefen t  the  body  of 
peers  ;  the  foldiers  eleCted  two  men  out  of  each  com¬ 
pany  to  reprefent  the  commons,  and  thefe  were  called 
the  agitators  of  the  army ;  and  of  this  affembly  Crom¬ 
well  took  care  to  be  a  member.  The  new  parliament 
foon  found  many  grievances  to  be  redreffed  ;  and  fpe- 
cified  fome  of  the  moft  confiderable.  The  commons 
obliged  to  yield  to  every  requeft,  and  the  de- 
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mands  of  the  agitators  rofe  in  proportion.  The  com¬ 
mons  accufed  the  army  of  mutiny  and  fedition  5  the 
army  retorted  the  charge,  and  alleged  that  the  king 
had  been  depofed  only  to  make  way  for  their  ufurpa-  I4$ 
tions.  Cromwell,  in  the  mean  time,  who  fecretly  Cromwell 
conduced  all  the  meafures  of  the  army,  while  he  ex-fcizesth« 
claimed  againft  their  violence,  refolved  to  feize  the^nS* 
king’s  perfon.  Accordingly  a  party  of  500  horfe  ap¬ 
peared  at  Holmby  caftle,  under  the  command  of  one 
Joyce,  originally  a  taylor,  but  now  a  cornet  5  and  by 
this  man  was  the  king  conduced  to  the  army,  who 
were  haftening  to  their  rendezvous  at  Triplo-heath 
near  Cambridge.  Next  day  Cromwell  arrived  among 
them  where  he  was  received  with  acclamations  of 
joy,  and  immediately  invefted  with  the  fupreme  com¬ 
mand. 

The  commons  now  faw  the  cfefigns  of  the  army  ; 
but  it  was  too  late,  all  refiftance  was  become  vain  • 
Cromwell  advanced  with  precipitation,  and  was  in  a 
few  days  at  St  Alban’3.  Even  fubmiflion  was  now  to 
no  purpofe  5  the  army  Dill  rofe  in  their  demands,  in 
proportion  as  thefe  demands  were  gratified,  till  at  laft 
they  claimed  a  right  of  modelling  the  whole  govern¬ 
ment,  and  fettling  the  nation. 

Cromwell  began  with  accufing  eleven  members  of 
the  houfe,  the  very  leaders  of  the  prefbyterian  party, 
as  guilty  of  high  treafon,  and  being  enemies  of  the 
army.  The  commons  were  willing  to  protect  them  5 
but  the  army  infilling  on  their  difmiffion,  they  volun¬ 
tarily  left  the  houfe.'  At  laft  the  citizens  of  London, 
finding  the  conftitution  totally  overturned,  and  a  mili¬ 
tary  defpotifm  beginning  to  take  place,  inftead  of  the 
kingly  one  they  were  formerly  afraid  of,  began  to 
think  ferioufly  of  repreffing  the  infolence  of  the  troops. 

The  common  council  affembled  the  militia  of  the  city  ; 
the  works  were  manned  *  and  a  manifefto  publilhed’ 
aggravating  the  hoftile  intentions  of  the  army.  Find¬ 
ing  that  the  commons,  in  compliance  with  the  requeft 
of  the  army,  had  voted  that  the  city  militia  ftiould  be 
difbanded,  the  multitude  rofe,  befieged  the  door  of  the 
houfe,  and  obliged  them  to  reverfe  that  vote  they  had 
fo  lately  paffed.  The  aflembly  was,  of  confequence, 
divided  into  two  parties  5  the  greater  part  fiding  with 
the  citizens ;  but  the  minority,  with  the  two  fpeakers 
at  their  head,  were  for  encouraging  the  army.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  two  fpeakers,  with  62  of  the  members' 
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Britain.  fecretly  retired  from  the  houfe,  and  threw  themfelves 
\r— — '  under  the  prote&ion  of  the  army,  who  were  then  at 
.  r4 9  Hounflow-heath.  They  were  received  with  fhouts 

members*  of anc*  acclamations;  their  integrity  was  extolled;  and 
parliament  the  whole  force  of  the  foldiery,  to  the  number  of 
join  the  20,000  men,  now  moved  forward  to  reindate  them  in 
army*  their  places. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  part  of  the  houfe  which  was 
left,  refolved  to  refill  the  encroachments  of  the  army. 
They  chofe  new  fpeakers,  gave  orders  for  enlifting 
troops,  ordered  the  train-bands  to  man  the  lines  ;  and 
the  whole  city  boldly  refolved  to  refill  the  invafion. 
But  this  refolution  only  held  while  the  enemy  was  at  a 
diftance  ;  for  when  Cromwell  appeared,  all  was  obedi¬ 
ence  and  fubmiflion  ;  the  gates  were  opened  to  the  ge¬ 
neral,  who  attended  the  two  fpeakers  and  the  reft  of 
the  members  peaceably  to  their  habitations.  The  ele¬ 
ven  impeached  members  being  accufed  as  caufes  of  the 
tumult,  were  expelled  ;  and  moft  of  them  retired  to  the 
continent.  The  mayor,  fheriff,  and  three  aldermen, 
were  fent  to  the  Tower  :  feveral  citizens,  and  officers 
of  the  militia,  were  committed  to  prifon  ;  the  lines  about 
the  city  levelled  with  the  ground  ;  and  the'  command 
of  the  Tower  was  given  to  Fairfax. 

It  now  only  remained  to  difpofe  of  the  king,  who 
remained  a  prifoner  at  Hampton-court.  The  indepen¬ 
dent  army,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Cromwell,  on 
one  hand  ;  and  the  prefbyterians,  in  the  name  of  both 
houfes,  on  the  other  ;  treated  with  him  feparately  in 
private.  He  had  fometimes  even  hopes,  that,  in  thefe 
ftruggles  for  power,  he  might  have  been  chofen  medi¬ 
ator  in  the  difpute  ;  and  he  expedled  that  the  king¬ 
dom  at  laft,  being  fenfible  of  the  miferies  of  anarchy, 
would  of  its  own  accord  be  hufhed  into  its  former  tran¬ 
quil  condition.  At  this  time  he  was  treated  with 
fome  flattering  marks  of  diftin&ien  ;  he  was  permitted 
to  converfe  with  his  old  fervants ;  his  chaplains  were 
permitted  to  attend  him,  and  celebrate  divine  fervice 
their  own  way.  But  the  moft  exquifite  pleafure  he  en¬ 
joyed  was  in  the  company  of  his  children,  with  whom 
he  had  feveral  interviews.  The  meeting  on  thefe 
occafions  was  fo  pathetic,  that  Cromwell  himfelf,  who 
was  once  prcfent,  could  not  help  being  moved,  and 
\vas  heard  to  declare,  that  he  never  beheld  fuch  an  af- 
fe&ing  fcene  before.  But  thefe  inftances  of  refpeft 
were  of  no  long  continuance.  As  foon  as  the  army 
had  gained  a  complete  vi£lory  over  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  the  king  was  treated  not  only  with  the  greateft 
151  difrefpefl,  but  even  kept  in  continual  alarms  for  his 
Charles  rc_  own  perfonal  fafety.  The  confequence  of  this  was, 
2e^ y65 th  ^at  Charles  at  kft  refolved  to  withdraw  himfelf  from 

kijwdoim  the  kingdom.  Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1647,  attended  only  by  Sir  John  Berkeley,  Afh- 
burnham,^  and  Leg,  he  privately  left  Hampton-court  ; 
and  his  elcape  was  not  difcovered  till  near  an  hour  af¬ 
ter  ;  when  thofe  who  entered  his  chamber,  found  on 
the  table  fome  letters  dire£led  to  the  parliament,  to 
the  general,  and  to  the  officer  who  had  attended  him. 
All  night  he  travelled  through  the  foreft,  and  arrived 
next  day  at  Titchfield,  a  feat  of  the  earl  of  Southamp¬ 
ton,  where  refided  the  countefs  dowager,  a  woman  of 
honour,  to  whom  the  king  knew  he  might  fafely  en- 
truft  his  perfon.  Before  he  arrived  at  this  place,  he 
had  gone  to  the  fea-coaft  :  and  expreflffcd  great  anxiety 
that  a  fhip  which  he  feemed  to  look  for  had  not  ar<. 
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rived.  He  could  not  hope  to  remain  long  concealed  £rita;fl 

at  Titchfield  :  the  queftion  was,  what  meafure  fhould  1 - r —  j 

next  be  embraced  ?  In  the  neighbourhood  lay  the  ifle  152 
of  Wight,  of  which  Hammond  was  governor.  This  *s  fe‘zed 
man  was  entirely  dependent  on  Cromwell,  which  was  ^in  the^ 
a  very  unfavourable  circumftance  :  yet,  becaufe  the  ifle  of 
governor  was  nephew  to  Dr  Hammond  the  king’s  fa- Wight, 
vourite  chaplain,  and  had  acquired  a  good  reputation 
in  the  army,  it  was  thought  proper  to  have  recourfe 
to  him  in  the  prefent  exigence,  when  no  other  rational 
expedient  could  be  thought  of.  Aftiburnham  and  * 

Berkeley  were  difpatched  to  the  ifland.  They  had  or¬ 
ders  not  to  inform  Hammond  of  the  place  where  the 
king  lay  concealed,  till  they  had  firft  obtained  a  pro- 
mife  of  him  not  to  deliver  up  his  majefty,  even  though 
the  parliament  and  army  fhould  require  him  ;  but  re- 
ftore  him  to  his  liberty,  if  he  could  not  protefl  him. 

The  promife  would  have  been  but  a  (lender  fecurity  : 
yet  even  without  exafling  it,  Aftiburnham  imprudent¬ 
ly,  if  not  treacheroully,  brought  Hammond  to  Titch¬ 
field  ;  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  put  himfelf  into 
his  hands,  and  to  attend  him  to  Carifbroke  caftle  in 
the  ifle  of  Wight,  where,  though  he  was  received  with 
great  demonftrations  of  refpedl  and  kindnefs,  he  was  in 
reality  a  prifoner. 

While  the  king  continued  in  this  forlorn  fituation,  cr0m\veft. 
Cromwell  found  himfelf  upon  the  point  of  lofing  all  in  danger 
the  fruits  of  his  former  fchemes,  by  having  his  own  from  the 
principles  turned  againft  himfelf.  Among  the  Iride-*eve^eIS* 
pendents,  who  in  general  were  for  no  ecclefiaftical  fub- 
ordination,  a  fet  of  men  grew  up  called  levellers ,  who 
difallowed  all  fubordination  whatfoever,  and  declared 
that  they  would  have  no  other  chaplain,  king,  or  ge¬ 
neral,  but  Jefus  Chrift.  Though  this  would  have  gone 
down  very  well  with  Cromwell,  as  long  as  it  was  only 
directed  againft  his  enemies,  he  did  not  fo  well  relifti 
it  when  applied  to  himfelf.  Having  intimation  that 
the  levellers  were  to  meet  at  a  certain  place,  he  unex¬ 
pectedly  appeared  before  them  at  the  head  of  his  red 
regiment,  which  had  hitherto  been  deemed  invincible. 

He  demanded  in  the  name  of  God,  wliat  thefe  meet¬ 
ings  and  murmurings  meant  ?  he  expoftulated  with 
them  upon  the  danger  and  confequence  of  their  preci¬ 
pitant  fchemes,  and  defired  them  immediately  to  de¬ 
part.  Inftead  of  obeying,  however,  they  returned  an 
infolent  anfwer  ;  wherefore,  rufhing  on  them  in  a  fury, 
he  laid  two  of  them  dead  at  his  feet.  His  guards  dif- 
perfing  the  reft,  he  caufed  feveral  of  them  to  be  hanged 
upon  the  fpot,  and  fent  others  to  London  ;  and  thus 
diffipated  a  faction  no  otherwife  criminal  than  in  having 
followed  his  own  example. 


Cromwell’s  authority  was  greatly  increafed  by  thepje 
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laft-mentioned  aCtion  ;  but  it  became  irrefiftible  in  con- the  Scots, 
fequence  of  a  new  and  unexpended  addition  to  his  fuc- 
cefles.  The  Scots,  perhaps  aftiamed  of  the  reproach 
of  having  fold  their  king,  and  ftimulatcd  farther  by  the 
Independents,  who  took  all  occafions  to  mortify  them, 
raifed  an  army  in  his  favour,  and  the  chief  command 
was  given  to  the  earl  of  Hamilton  :  while  Langdale, 
who  profefled  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  more  bigotted 
party  who  had  taken  the  covenant,  marched  at  the 
head  of  his  feparate  body,  and  both  invaded  the  north 
of  England.  Though  thefe  two  armies  amounted  to 
above  20,000  men,  yet  Cromwell  at  the  head  of  8000 
of  hi*  hardy  veterans,  feared  not  to  give  them  battle. 

He 
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Britain.  He  attacked  them  one  after  another  ;  routed  and  dif- 
— perfed  them  ;  took  Hamilton  prifoner  ;  and,  following 
his  blow,  entered  Scotland,  the  government  of  which 
he  fettled  entirely  to  his  fatisfaftion.  An  infurreftion 
in  Kent  was  quelled  by  Fairfax  with  the  fame  eafe  • 
and  nothing  but  fuccefs  attended  all  this  ufurper’s  at¬ 
tempts.  r 

During  thefe  contentions,  the  king,  who  was  kept 
a  prifoner  at  Carifbroke  caftle,  continued  to  negociate 
with  the  parliament  for  fettling  the  unfpeakable  cala¬ 
mities  of  the  kingdom.  The  parliament  now  faw  no 
other  method  of  deftroying  the  military  power,  but  to 
deprefs  it  by  the  kingly.  Frequent  propofals  for  an 
accommodation  paffed  between  the  captive  king  and 
the  commons  ;  but  the  great  obftacle  which  had  all 
along  flood  in  the  way,  ftill  kept  them  from  agreeing. 
This  was  the  king’s  refufing  to  abolifh  Epifcopaey, 
though  he  consented  to  alter  the  liturgy.  However, 
the  treaty  was  ftill  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  the 
parliament  for  the  firft  time  feemed  in  earneft  to  con¬ 
clude  their  negociations.  But  all  was  now  too  late. 
The  viftorious  army,  with  Cromwell  at  their  head, 
advanced  to  Windfor,  and  with  furious  remonftrances 
began  to  demand  vengeance  on  the  king.  The  un¬ 
happy  monarch  had  been  lately  fent  under  confine¬ 
ment  to  that  place  ;  and  from  thence  he  was  now  con¬ 
veyed  to  Hurft  caftle  in  Hampfhire,  oppofite  to  the 
jfle  of  Wight.  The  parliament  in  the  mean  time  be¬ 
gan  to  iffue  ordinances  for  a  more  effeftual  oppofition 
to  thefe  military  encroachments,  when  they  were  afto- 
m filed  by  a  meffage  from  Cromwell,  that  he  intended 
paying  them  a  vifit  next  day  with  his  whole  army; 
and  in  the  mean  time  ordering  them  to  raife  him 
40,0001.  on  the  city  of  London. 

The  commons,  though  deftitute  of  all  hopes  of  pre¬ 
vailing,  had  ftill  the  courage  to  refill,  and  to  attempt 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  army  to  finifh  the  treaty  they 
had  begun  with  the  king,  They  had  taken  into  con- 
fideration  the  whole  of  his  conceflions  ;  and  though 
they  had  formerly  voted  them  unfatisfa&ory,  they  now 
renewed  the  confultation  with  great  vigour.  After  a 
violent  debate  which  lafted  three  days,  it  was  carried 
in  the  king’s  favour  by  a  majority  of  129  againfl  83, 
that  his  conceflions  were  a  foundation  for  the  houfes 
to  proceed  upon  in  fettling  the  affairs  of  the  nation.. 
.This  was  the  laft  attempt  in  his  favour ;  for  the  next 
day  Colonel  Pride,  at  the  head  of  two  regiments, 
blockaded  the  houfe  ;  and  feizing  in  the  paffage  41 
members  of  the  Prefbyterian  party,  fent  them  to  a  low 
room  belonging  to  the  houfe,  that  paffed  by  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  Hell.  Above  160  members  more  were  ex- 
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king  to  levy  war  againfl  his  parliament.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  refolved,  that  a  high  court  of  juftice  fliould  be 
appointed,  to  try  his  majefly  for  this  new  invented 
treafon.  For  form’s  fake,  they  defired  the  concurrence 
of  the  few  remaining  lords  in  the  upper  houfe  ;  hut 
there  was  virtue  enough  left  in  that  body  unanimoufly 
to  reje6l  the  propofal.  The  commons,  however,  were 
not  to  be  flopped  by  fo  fmall  an  obftacle.  They  voted 
that  the  concurrence  of  the  houfe  of  lords  was  unne- 
ceffary,  and  that  the  people  wTere  the  origin  of  all  juft 
power.  To  add  to  their  zeal,  a  woman  of  Hereford - 
ftiire,  illuminated  by  prophetical  vifions,  defired  ad¬ 
mittance,  and  communicated  a  revelation  fhe  pretend¬ 
ed  to  have  received  from  heaven.  She  affured  them 
that  their  meafures  were  confecrated  from  above,  and 
ratified  by  thefanclion  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  This  in¬ 
telligence  gave  them  great  "comfort,  and  much  con¬ 
firmed  them  in  their  prefent  refolutions. 

Colonel  Harrifon,  the  fon  of  a  butcher,  was  com¬ 
manded  to  condua  the  king  from  Hurft  caftle  to  Wind¬ 
for,  and  from  thence  to  London.  His  affliaed  fub- 
jeas,  who  ran  to  have  a  fight  of  their  fovereign,  were 
greatly  affeaed  at  the  change  that  appeared  in  his  face 
and  perfon.  He  had  permitted  his  beard  to  grow'  ^ 
his  hair  wras  become  venerably  gray,  rather  by  the 
preffure  of  anxiety  than  the  hand  of  time  ;  while  the 
reft  of  his  apparel  bore  the  marks  of  misfortune  and 
decay.  He  had  long  been  attended  by  an  old  decre- 
pid  fervant  whofe  name  was  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  who  ' 
could  only  deplore  his  mailer’s  fate  without  being  able 
to  revenge  his  caufe.  All  the  exterior  fymbols  of  fo- 
vereignty  were  now  withdrawn,  and  his  attendants 
had  orders  to  ferve  him  without  ceremony.  He  could 
not,  however,  be  perfuaded  that  his  adverfaries  would 
bring  him  to  a  formal  trial ;  but  he  every  moment  ex- 
pe£led  to  be  defpatched  by  private  affaflination. 

From  the  6th  to  the  20th  of  January  was  fpent  in-jjj  x?*j 


eluded  ;  and  none  were  allowed  to  enter  but  the  moft 
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furious  and  determined  of  the  Independents,  in  all  not 
exceeding  60.  This  atrocious  invafion  of  parliamen¬ 
tary  rights  commonly  paffed  by  the  name  of  Pride's 
Purge,  and  the  remaining  members  were  called  the 
Rump.  Thefe  foon  voted,  that  the  tranfa&ions  of  the 
houfe  a  few  days  before  were  entirely  illegal,  and  that 
their  general’s  condufl  was  juft  and  neceffary. 

Nothing  now  remained,  to  complete  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  this  parliament,  but  to  murder  the  king.  In 
this  affembly,  therefore,  compofed  of  the  moft  obfeure 
citizens,  and  officers  of  the  army,  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  bring  in  a  charge  againfl  the  king;  and 
on  their  report,. a  vote  paffed  declaring  it  treafon  in  a 


making  preparations  for  this  extraordinary  trial.  The^ 


court  of  juftice  confifled  of  133  perfons  named  by  the 
commons  ;  but  of  thefe  never  above  70  met  upon  the 
t™!-.  The  members  were  chiefly  compofed  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  army,  moft  of  them  of  very 
mean  birth,  together  with  fome  of  the  lower  houfe, 
and  a  few  citizens  of  London.  Bradfhaw  a  lawver 
was  chofen  prefident ;  Coke  was  appointed  folicitor  for 
the  people  of  England  ;  Doriflaus,  Steele,  and  Afke, 
were  named  affiftants.  The  court  fat  in  Weftminfter- 
hall.  When  the  king  was  brought  forward  before  the 
court,  he  was  conducted  by  the  mace-bearer  to  a  chair 
placed  within  the  bar.  Though  long  detained  a  pri¬ 
foner,  and  now  produced  as  a  criminal,  he  ftill  main¬ 
tained  the  dignity  of  a  king.  His  charge  was  then 
read  by  the  folicitor,  accufing  him  of  having  been  the 
caufe  of  all  the  blood  filed  which  had  flowed  fince  the 
commencement  of  the  war  ;  after  which  Bradfhaw  di- 
re£led  his  difeourfe  to  him,  and  told  him  that  the 
court  expected  his  anfwer. 

The  king  began  his  defence  with  declining  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  court.  He  reprefented,  that  having 
been  engaged  in  treaty  with  his  two  houfes  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  having  finished  almoft  every  article,  he  ex¬ 
pelled  a  different  treatment  from  what  he  had  now  re¬ 
ceived.  He  perceived,  he  Laid,  no  appearance  of  an 
upper  houfe,  which  was  neceffary  to  conftitute  a  juft 
tribunal.  He  alleged  that  he  was  himfdf  the  king 
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and  fountain  of  law,  and  confequently  could  not  be 
tried  by  laws  to  which  he  had  never  given  his  afl’tnt  my 
that  having  been  intruded  with  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  lie  would  not  now  betray  them  by  recognizing 
a  power  founded  in  ufurpation  ;  that  he  was  willing, 
before  a  proper  tribunal,  to  enter  into  the  particulars 
of  his  defence  j  but  that  before  them  he  muft  decline 
i>ny  apology  for  his  innocence,  left  he  (hould  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  betrayer  of,  and  not  a  martyr  for,  the 
conftitution.  Bradftiaw,  in  order  to  fupport  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  court,  infilled,  that  they  had  received 
their  authority  from  the  people,  the  fource  of  all  right. 
He  prefled  the  king  not  to  decline  the  authority  of  the 
court  that  was  delegated  by  the  commons  of  England, 
and  interrupted  and  overruled  him  in  his  attempts  to 
reply.  In  this  manner  the  king  was  three  times  pro¬ 
duced  before  the  court,  and  as  often  perftfted  in  de¬ 
clining  its  jurifdi&ion.  The  fourth  and  laft  time  he 
was  brought  before  this  felf-created  tribunal,  as  he  was 
proceeding  thither,  he  was  infulted  by  the  foldiers  and 
the  mob,  who  cried  out,  “  Juftice  i  juftice  !  Execu¬ 
tion  !  execution  !  ”  but  he  continued  undaunted.  His 
judges  having  now  examined  fome  witneffes,  by  whom 
it  was  proved  that  the  king  had  appeared  in  arms  a- 
gainft  the  forces  commiflioned  by  parliament,  they  pro¬ 
nounced  fentence  againft  him.  He  feemed  very  anxi¬ 
ous  at  this  time  to  be  admitted  to  a  conference  with 
the  two  houfes,  and  it  was  fuppofed  that  he  intended 
to  refign  the  crown  to  his  fon  ;  but  the  court  refufed 
compliance,  and  confidered  his  requeft  as  an  artifice  to 
delay  juftice. 

The  behaviour  of  Charles  under  all  thefe  inftances  of 
low-bred  malice  was  great,  firm,  and  equal.  In  going 
through  the  hall  from  this  execrable  tribunal,  the  fol¬ 
diers  and  rabble  were  again  mitigated  to  cry  out  Ju¬ 
ftice  and  execution!  They  reviled  him  with  the  moll 
bitter  reproaches.  Among  other  infults,  one  mifereant 
prefumed  to  fpit  in  the  face  of  his  fovereign.  He  pa¬ 
tiently  bore  their  infolen.ee  :  “  Poor  fouls  (cried  he), 
they  would  treat  their  generals  in  the  fame  manner  for 
fixpence.”  Thofe  of  the  populace  who  ftill  retained  the 
feelings  of  humanity  expreued  their  forrow  in  lighs  and 
tears.  A  foldier  more  compaffionate  than  the  reft  could 
not  help  imploring  a  blefling  on  his  royal  head.  An 
officer  overhearing  him,  ftruck  the  honeft  centinel  to 
the  ground  before  the  king  j  who  could  not  help  fay¬ 
ing,  that  the  punilhment  exceeded  the  offence. 

At  his  return  to  Whitehall,  Charles  defired  permif- 
fion  of  the  houfe  to  fee  his  children,  and  to  be  attended 
in  his  private  devotions  by  Dr  Juxon  late  bilhop  of 
London.  Thefe  requefts  were  granted,  and  alfo  three 
days  to  prepare  for  execution.  Every  night  between 
his  fentence  and  execution,  the  king  flept  found  as  ufual, 
though  the  noife  of  the  workmen  employed  in  framing 
the  fcaffold  continually  refounded  in  his  ears.  The  fatal 
morning  being  at  laft  arrived,  he  rofe  early  5  and  call¬ 
ing  one  of  his  attendants,  he  bade  him  employ  more 
than  ufual  care  in  drefling  him,  and  preparing  him  for 
fo  great  a  folemnity.  The  ftreet  before  ^Vhitehall  was 
the  place  deftined  for  his  execution  ;  for  it  was  intend¬ 
ed  that  this  (hould  increafe  the  feverity  of  his  punifh- 
ment.  He  was  led  through  the  banqueting  houfe  to  the 
fcaffold  adjoining  to  that  edifice,  attended  by  his  friend 
and  fervant  Bifhop  Juxon,  a  man  of  the  fame  mild  and 
;fte ady  virtues  with  his  mafter.  The  fcaffold,  which  was 


covered  with  black,  was  guarded  by  a  regiment  of  fol-  Britain, 
diers  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Tomlinfon  \  and  \r-~ J 

on  it  were  to  be  feen  the  block,  the  axe,  and  two  exe¬ 
cutioners  in  mafks.  The  people,  in  crowds,  flood  at 
a  greater  diftance.  The  king  1'urveyed  all  thefe  fotemn 
preparations  with  calm  compofure  •  and,  as  he  could 
not  expert  to  be  heard  by  the  people  at  a  diftance,  he 
addreffed  himfelf  to  the  few  perfons  who  flood  round 
him.  He  there  juftified  his  own  innocence  in  the  late 
fatal  wars  :  he  obferved,  that  he  had  not  taken  arms  till 
after  the  parliament  had  ftiown  him  the  example  5  and 
that  he  had  no  other  objefl  in  his  warlike  preparations, 
than  to  preferve  that  authority  entire  which  had  been 
tranfmitted  to  him  by  his  anceftors.  But,  though  inno¬ 
cent  towards  his  people,  he  acknowledged  the  equity 
of  his  execution  in  the  eyes  of  his  Maker  :  he  owned 
that  he  was  juftly  punifhed  for  having  confented  to  the 
execution  of  an  unjuft -fentence  againft  the  earl  of  Straf¬ 
ford.  He  forgave  all  his  enemies  ;  exhorted  the  people 
to  return  to  their  obedience,  and  acknowledge  his  fon 
as  his  fucceffor  5  and  fignified  his  attachment  to  the 
Proteflant  religion  as  profeffed  by  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  So  flrong  was  the  impreflion  made  by  his  dying 
words  on  thofe  who  could  hear  him,  that  Colonel  Tom¬ 
linfon  himfelf,  to  whofe  care  he  had  been  committed, 
acknowledged  himfelf  a  convert.  At  one  blow  his  head 
was  fevered  from  his  body.  The  other  executioner  then, 
holding  up  the  head,  exclaimed,  “  This  is  the  head  of  a 
traitor.”  I(jr 

It  is  impoflible  to  deferibe  the  grief,  indignation,  Grief  of 
and  aftonifhment,  which  took  place  not  only  among  the  nation 
the  fpeftators,  who  were  overwhelmed  with  a  flood  0f on  ac* 

forrow,  but  throughout  the  whole  nation,  as  foon  ascount* 
the  report  of  this  fatal  execution  was  conveyed  to  them. 

Each  blamed  himfelf  either  with  a£live  difloyalty  to 
the  king,  or  a  paflive  compliance  with  his  deftroyers. 

The  very  pulpits  that  ufed  to  refound  with  infolence 
and  fedition  were  now  bedewed  with  tears  of  unfeigned 
repentance  \  and  all  united  in  their  deteflation  of  thofe 
dark  hypocrites,  who,  to  fatisfy  their  own  enmity,  in- 
volved  a  vrhole  nation  in  the  guilt  of  treafon.— Charles 
was  executed  on  the  30th  of  January  1649,  *n  49^ 
year  of  his  age,  and  24th  of  his  reign.  He  was  of  a 
middling  future,  robuft,  and  well  proportioned.  His 
vifage  was  pleafant,  but  melancholy  5  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  continual  troubles  in  which  he  was  involved 
might  have  made  that  impreflion  on  his  countenance. 

It  being  remarked,  that  the  king,  the  moment  be- Piety  of 
fore  he  ftretched  out  his  neck  to  the  executioner,  had  the  king  ix 
faid  to  Juxon,  with  a  very  earneft  accent,  the  (ingle  his  laft  m0* 
word  Remember,  great  myfleries  were  fuppofed  to  bementS‘ 
concealed  under  that  word  \  and  the  generals  vehe¬ 
mently  infilled  with  the  prelate  that  he  fhould  inform 
them  of  the  king’s  meaning.  Juxon  told  them,  that  the 
king,  having  frequently  charged  him  to  inculcate  on 
his  fon  the  forgiven efs  of  h*s  murderers,  had  taken  this 
opportunity  Jn  the  laft  moment  of  his  life,  when  his 
commands,  he  fuppofed,  would  Jbe  regarded  as  facred 
and  inviolable,  to  reiterate  that  defire  \  and  that  his 
mild  fpirit  thus  terminated  its  prefen t  courfe  by  an  a& 
ofKbenevolence:to  his  greateft  enemies. 

The  diffolution  of  the  monarchy  in  England  foon  Diffolution 
followed  the  death  of  the  monarch.  When  the  peers oftlw  Eng- 
met  on  the  day  appointed  in  their  adjournment,  they^?10* 
entered  upon  bufinefs  $  and  feat  down  fome  votes  tonarc  ** 

the 
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Britain,  the  commons,  of  which  the  latter  deigned  not  to  take 

— -v -  the  lead  notice.  In  a  few  days  after,  the  commons 

voted,  that  the  houfe  of  lords  was  ufelefs  and  danger- 
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and  tyran¬ 
ny  of  the 
republi¬ 
cans. 


for  which  reafon  it  was  abolifhed.  They  voted  it 
high  reafon  to  acknowledge  Charles  Stuart,  fon  of  the 
late  king,  as  fucceffor  to  the  throne.  A  great  feal 
was  made  *,  on  one  fide  of  which  were  engraven  the 
arms  of  England  and  Ireland,  with  this  infeription  : 
44  .The  great  leal  of  England.”  On  the  reverfe  was  re- 
prefented  the  houfe  of  commons  fitting,  with  this  mot¬ 
to  :  44  On  the  nr  ft  year  of  freedom,  by  God’s  blefling 
reftored,  1649.”  The  forms  of  all  public  bufinefs  were 
X04  changed  from  being  tranfaHed  in  the  king’s  name,  to 
Enthufiafm  that  of  the  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  England .  The 
court  of  king’s  bench  was  called  the  court  of  public 
bench .  Nay,  fo  cautious  on  this  head,  it  is  faid,  were 
fome  of  the  republicans,  that,  in  reciting  the  Lord’s 
prayer,  they  would  not  fay,  44  thy  kingdom,”  but 44  thy 
commonwealth ,  come.”  The  king’s  ftatue  in  the  ex¬ 
change  was  thrown  down  ;  and  on  the  pedeftal  thefe 
words  were  inferi bed  :  Exit  tyr annus,  regum  ultimus ; 
44  The  tyrant  is  gone,  the  laft  of  the  kings.”  The 
commons,  it  is  faid,  intended  to  bind  the  princefs  E- 
lizabeth  apprentice  to  a  button  maker  j  the  duke  of 
Gloucefter  was  to  be  taught  fome  other  mechanical  em¬ 
ployment  :  but  the  former  foon  died  of  grief,  as  is  fuppo- 
led,  for  her  father’s  tragical  end  ;  the  latter  was  fent  be¬ 
yond  fea  by  Cromwell.  The  commons  next  proceeded 
to  punifh  thofe  who  had  been  moft  remarkable  for  their 
attachment  to  their  late  fovereign.  The  duke  of  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Lord  Capel,  and  the  earl  of  Holland,  were  con¬ 
demned  and  executed  ;  the  earl  of  Norwich  and  Sir 
John  Owen  were  alfo  condemned,  and  afterwards  par¬ 
doned.  Thefe  executions  irritated  the  Scots  :  their  loyal¬ 
ty  began  to  return  ;  and  the  infolence  of  the  indepen¬ 
dents,  with  their  viHories,  inflamed  them  Hill  more. 
They  determined,  therefore,  to  acknowledge  Prince 
Charles  for  their  king,  but  at  the  fame  time  to  abridge 
his  power  by  every  limitation  which  they  had  attempt- 
ed  to  impofe  on  his  father. 

Charles  II.  Charles,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  having  palled 
invited  into  fome  time  at  Paris,  and  finding  no  likelihood  of  aflift- 
Scotiai.d.  ancc  frorn  ^at  quarter,  was  glad  to  accept  of  any  con¬ 
ditions.  The  Scots,  however,  while  they  were  thus  pro¬ 
felling  loyalty  to  their  king,  were  neverthelefs  cruelly 
punifhing  his  adherents.  Among  others,  the  brave 
marquis  of  Montrofe  was  taken  prifoner,  as  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  raife  the  Plighlanders  in  the  royal  caufe  ;  and 
being  brought  to  Edinburgh,  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet 
30  feet  high,  then  quartered,  and  his  limbs  fluck  up 
in  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom.  Yet,  not- 
withflanding  all  this  feverity,  Charles  Ventured  into 
Scotland,  and  had  the  mortification  to  enter  the  gate 
of  Edinburgh  where  the  limbs  of  that  faithful  adherent 
were  ftjll  expofed. 

The  young  king  foon  found  that  he  had  only  ex- 
ufa^e there,  changed  his  exile  for  imprifonment.  He  was  furrounded 
and  inceffintly  importuned  by  the  fanatical  clergymen, 
who  having  brought  royalty  under  their  feet,  were  re- 
folved  to  keep  it  Hill  fubfervient,  and  to  trample  upon 
it  with  all  the  contumely  of  upflarts.  Charles  pretended 
to  give  ear  to  their  difeourfes  \  but,  however,  made  an 
attempt  to  efcape.  He  was  overtaken  and  brought 
back  *,  when  he  owned  the  greatnefs  of  his  fault,  and 
teftified  his  repentance  for  what  he  had  done.  Cromwell, 
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in  the  mean  time,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  par-  Britain. 

liament  to  command  the  army  in  Ireland,  profecuted  - v— 

the  war  in  that  kingdom  with  his  ufual  fuccefs,  He^  I<5? 
had  to  encounter  the  royalifts  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  native  Irifh  led  on  by  Ireland. 
O’Neale.  Thefe  troops  he  quickly  overcame  ;  and 
mod  of  the  towns,  intimidated  by  his  cruelty,  opened 
their  gates  at  his  approach.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
reducing  the  whole  kingdom,  when  he  was  recalled  by 
the  parliament  to  defend  his  country  againft  the  Scots, 
who  had  raifed  a  confiderable  army  in  fupport  of  the 
royal  caufe.  I(5g 

On  the  return  of  Cromwell  to  England,  he  was  cho- Infatuation 
fen  commander  in  chief  of  the  parliamentary  forces,  in  of  the  Scots 
the  room  of  Fairfax,  who  declined  oppofing  the  pref- 
byterians.  The  new  general  immediately  fet  forward 
for  Scotland  with  an  army  of  1 6,000  men,  where  he 
was  oppofed  by  General  Lefly,  who  formed  an  excel¬ 
lent  plan  for  his  own  defence.  This  prudent  com¬ 
mander,  knowing  his  men  to  be  inferior  in  valour  and 
difeipline,  however  fuperior  in  numbers,  to  thofe  of 
Cromwell,  kept  himfelf  carefully  in  his  intrenchments. 

At  lad  Cromwell  was  drawn  into  a  very  difadvan- 
tageous  poll  near  Dunbar,  where  his  antagonid  waited 
deliberately  to  take  advantage  of  him.  From  this  im¬ 
minent  danger,  however,  he  was  delivered  by  the 
madnefs  of  the  Scots  clergy.  They,  it  feems,  had 
been  wredling  in  prayer  with  the  Lord  night  and  day, 
and  at  lad  fancied  that  they  had  obtained  the  fupe- 
riority.  Revelations  vTere  made  to  them,  that  the  here¬ 
tical  army,  together  with  Agag  their  general,  would 
be  delivered  into  their  hands.  Upon  the  affurances  of 
thefe  vifions,  they  obliged  their  general  to  defeend  in¬ 
to  the  plain,  and  give  the  Englifh  battle.  When  Crom¬ 
well  faw  this  mad  action,  he  allured  his  followers,  that 
the  Lord  had  delivered  them  into  Ins  hands,  and  or¬ 
dered  his  army  to  fing  pfalms,  as  if  already  certain  of 
viHorv.  The  Scots,  though  double  the  number  of  the  xhey^are 
Englifh,  were  foon  put  to  flight,  and  pur  filed  with  defeated  by 
great  daughter,  while  Cromwell  did  not  lofe  in  the  Cromwell, 
adfion  above  40  men. 

After  this  defeat,  Charles  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
the  remains  of  his  army  ;  and  thefe  he  further  (Length¬ 
ened  by  the  royalifts,  who  had  been  for  fome  time  ex¬ 
cluded  from  his  fervice  by  the  covenanters.  He  was  fo 
clofely  purfued  by  Cromwell,  however,  that  he  foon 
found  it  impoflible  to  maintain  his  army.  Obferving, 
therefore,  that  the  way  was  open  to  England,  he  im¬ 
mediately  dire£led  his  march  towards  that  country, 
where  he  expelled  to  be  reinforced  by  all  the  royalifts 
in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  In  this,  however,  he  wTas 
deceived  :  the  Englifh,  terrified  at  the  name  of  his  op¬ 
ponent,  dreaded  to  join  him.  But  his  mortification  was 
greatly  increafed,  when  at  Worcefter  lie  was  informed 
that  Cromwell  was  marching  with  hafty  ft  rides  from 
Scotland  with  an  army  of  40,000  men.  This  news  was 
fcarcely  arrived,  when  Cromwell  himfelf  was  there.  He  Charles  de¬ 
fell  upon  the  town  on  all  fides  :  the  whole  Scots  army  feated  at 
was  either  killed  or  taken  prifoners  *,  and  the  king  him-  Worceiter. 
felf,  having  given  many  proofs  of  perfonal  valour,  was 
obliged  to  fly. 

The  young  king  now  entered  upon  a 
ventures  the  moft  romantic  that  can  be  imagined.  Af-tures  after- 
ter  his  hair  was  cut  off,  the  better  to  difguife  his  per- wards, 
fon,  he  worked  for  fome  days  in  the  habit  of  a  peafant, 
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'Britain,  cutting  faggots  in  a  wood.  He  next  made  an  attempt 
to  retire  into  Wales,  under  the  conduft  of  one  Pendrel 
a  poor  farmer,  who  was  fincerely  attached  to  his  caufe. 
In  this  attempt,  however,  he  was  difappointed  ;  every 
pafs  being  guarded  to  prevent  their  efcape.  Being 
obliged  to  return,  he  met  one  Colonel  Carelefs,  who  had 
t fcaped  the  carnage  at  Worcefter.  In  his  company 
the  king  was  obliged  to  climb  a  fpreading  oak  $  among 
the  thick  branches  of  which  they  fpent  the  day  toge¬ 
ther,  while  they  heard  the  foldiers  of  the  enemy  in 
purfuit  of  them  below.  From  thence  he  palled  with 
imminent  danger,  feeling  all  the  varieties  of  famine, 
fatigue,  and  pain,  till  he  arrived  at  the  houfe  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Lane,  a  zealous  royalift  in  Stafford  (hire.  There  he 
deliberated  about  the  means  of  efcaping  into  France  j 
and  Briftol  being  fuppofed  the  propereft  port,  it  was 
refolved  that  he  fhould  ride  thither  before  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  lifter,  on  a  vilit  to  one  Mrs  Norton,  who  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  During  this  journey, 
he  every  day  met  with  perfons  whofe  faces  he  knew, 
and  at  one  time  palled  through  a  whole  regiment  of  the 
enemy’s  army. 

When  they  arrived  at  Mrs  Norton’s,  the  firft  perfon 
they  faw  was ’one  of  his  own  chaplains  fitting  at  the 
door  and  amufing  himfelf  with  feeing  people  play  at 
bowls.  The  king,  after  having  taken  proper  care  of  his 
ho'rfe  in  the  liable,  was  Ihown  to  an  apartment  which 
Mrs  Lane  had  provided  for  him,  as  it  was  faid  he  had 
the  ague.  The  butler,  however,  being  fent  to  him  with 
fome  refrelhment,  no  fooner  beheld  his  face,  which  was 
very  pale  with  anxiety  and  fatigue,  than  he  recollefted 
his  king  and  mailer  ;  and  falling  on  his  knees,  while  the 
tears  ft  reamed  down  his  cheeks,  cried  out,  “  I  am  re¬ 
joiced  to  fee  your  majefty.”  The  king  was  alarmed  ; 
but  made  the  butler  promife  that  he  would  keep  the 
fecret  from  every  mortal,  even  from  his  mailer ;  and  the 
honeft  fervant  punftually  obeyed  him. 

No  Ihip  being  found  that  would  for  a  month  fet  fail 
from  Briftol  either  for  France  or  Spain,  the  king  was 
obliged  to  go  elfewhere  fora  paffage.  He  therefore  re¬ 
paired  to  the  houfe  of  Colonel  Wyndham  in  Dorfet- 
fhire,  where  he  was  cordially  received.  His  mother,  a 
venerable  matron,  feemed  to  think  the  end  of  her  life 
nobly  rewarded  in  having  it  in  her  power  to  give  pro¬ 
tection  to  her  king.  She  exprefled  no  difiatisfaftion  at 
having  loft  three  Ions  and  one  grandchild  in  the  defence 
of  his  caufe,  fince  Ihe  was  honoured  in  being  inflrumen- 
tal  in  his  own  prefervation. 

Purfuing  from  thence  his  journey  to  the  fea-fide,  he 
once  more  had  a  very  narrow  efcape  at  a  little  inn, 
where  he  fet  up  for  the  night.  The  day  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  for  a  folemn  fall  ;  and  a  fanatical  weaver,  who 
had  been  a  foldier  in  the  parliamentary  army,  was 
preaching  again!!  the  king  in  a  little  chapel  fronting 
the  houfe.  Charles,  to  avoid  fufpicion,  was  himfelf 
among  the. audience.  It  happened  that  a  fmith,  of  the 
fame  principles. with  the  weaver,  had  been  examining 
the  horfes  belonging  to  the  paflengers,  and  came  to  af- 
fure  the  preacher,  that  he  knew  by  the  falhion  of  the 
lhoes,  that  one  of  the.  ftrangers  horfes  came  from  the 
north.  The  preacher  immediately  affirmed,  that  this 
borfe  could  belong  to  no  other  than  Charles  Stuart, 
and  inftantly  went  with  a  conftable  to  fearch  the  inn. 
But  Charles  had  taken  timely  precautions,  and  left  the 
inn  before  the  conftable’s  arrival, 


At.  Shore  ham,  in  Suffex,  a  veffel  was  at  laft  found,  Eritain 
in  which  he  embarked.  He  was  known  to  fo  many, 
that  if  he  had  not  fet  fail,  at  that  critical  moment,  it  17s 
had  been  impoffible  for  him  to  efcape.  After  41  days  He  efcaP« 
concealment,  he  arrived  fafely  at  Fefehamp  in  Nor-l°  trance- 
mandy.  No  lefs  than  40  men  and  women  had  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  been  privy  to  his  efcape. 

Cromwell  in  the  mean  time  returned  in  triumph  j  Cromwell 
and  his  firft  care  was  to  deprefs  the  Scots,  on  account treats  Scot* 
of  their  having  wit  lift  00  d  the  work  of  the  gof pc l,  as  he  land  asa 
called  it.  An  aft  was  palled  for  aboliftiing  royalty  in  province! 
Scotland,  and  annexing  that  kingdom  as  a  conquered 
province  to  the  Englifh  commonwealth.  It  was  em¬ 
powered,  however,  to  fend  fome  members  to  the  En- 
glilh  parliament.  Judges  were  appointed  to  diftribute  * 
juftice  j  and  the  people  of  that  country,  now  freed 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  were  not  much 
diftatisfied  with  the  government. 

All  parts  of  the  Britilh  dominions  being  now  reAFarwith 
duced  to  perfeft  fubjeftion  to  the  parliament,  they  nextthc  Dutdl 
refolved  to  chaftife  the  Dutch,  who  had  given  but  very 
flight  caufes  of  complaint.  It  happened  that  one  Dr 
Doriflaus,  who  was  of  the  number  of  the  late  king’s 
judges,  being  fent  by  the  parliament  as  their  envoy  to 
Holland,  was  affaftinated  by  one  of  the  royal  party 
who  had  taken  refuge  there.  Some  time  after,  alfo, 

Mr  St  John,  appointed  their  ambafiador  to  that  court, 
was  infulted  by  the  friends  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 

Thefe  were  thought  fufficient  reafons  for  a  declaration 
of  war  againft  the  Hollanders  by  the  commonwealth 
of  England.  The  parliament’s  chief  dependence  lay 
in  the  aftivity  and  courage  of  Blake  their  admiral  y. 
who,  though  lie  had  not  embarked  in  naval  command 
till  late  in  life,  yet  furpafled  all  that  went  before  him 
in  courage  and  dexterity.  On  the  other  fide,  the 
Dutch  oppofed  to  him  their  famous  admiral  Van  Tromp, 
to  whom  their  country  never  fince  produced  an  equal. 

Many  were  the  engagements  between  thofe  celebrated 
admirals,  and  various  was  their  fuccefs.  Several  dread¬ 
ful  encounters  ferved  rather  to  fhow  the  excellency  of 
the  admirals  than  to  determine  their  fuperiority.  At 
laft  the  Dutch,  who  felt  many  great  difadvantages  bv 
the  lofs  of  their  trade,  and  by  the  total  fufpenfion  of 
their  filheries,  were  willing  to  treat  of  a  peace.  The 
parliament,  however,  gave  but  a  very  unfavourable  an- 
fwer.  They  ftudied  to  keep  their  navy  on  foot  as  long 
as  they  could  5  rightly  judging,  that  while  the  force  of 
the  nation  was  exerted  by  fea,  it  would  diminifh  the 
formidable  power  of  Crdmwell  by  land. 

This  great  afpirer,  however,  quickly  perceived  their  Cromwell' 
defigns  ;  and  therefore,  fecure  in  the  attachment  of rei'olves to 
the  army,  refolved  to  feize  the  fovereign  power.  J-Jejyizethe 
perfuaded  the  officers  to  prefent  a  petition  for  payment  °'e  ® 
of  arrears,  and  redrefs  of  grievances.  His  orders  were 
obeyed  :  a  petition  was  drawn  up  and  prefen  ted,  in 
which  the  officers,  after  demanding  their  arrears,  de¬ 
fied  the  parliament  to  confider  how  many  years  they 
had  fat,  and  what  pretenfions  they  had  formerly  made 
of  their  defigns  to  new-model  the  houfe,  and  eftablifh 
freedom  on  its  broadeft  balls.  They  alleged,  that  it 
was  now7  full  time  to  give  place  toothers  \  and  however 
meritorious  their  aftions  might  have  been,  yet  the  reft 
of  the  nation  had  fome  right,  in  their  turn,  to  raanifeft 
their  patriotifm  in  defence  of  their  country.  The 
houfe  was  highly  offended  ;  they  appointed  a  committee 

to 
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Britain,  to  prepare  an  aet,  ordaining  that  all  perfons  who  pre- 

- - r—'  Tented  fuch  petitions  for  the  future  ftiould  be  deemed 

guilty  of  high  treafon.  To  this  the  officers  made  a 
very  warm  remonftrance,  and  the  parliament  as  angry 
a  reply.  Cromwell,  being  informed  of  t his  altercation, 
ftarted  up  in  the  utmoft  Teeming  fury,  and  turning  to 
Major  Vernon,  cried  out,  “  that  he  was  compelled  to 
176  do  a  thing  that  made  the  very  hair  of  his  head  Hand  on 

out  thenar  c?d'”  1  heP  haftening  to  tlie  houfe  with  3 00  fol- 

liamenet,Par"diers»  and  wJth  the  m^rks  of  violent  indignation  on  his 
countenance,  he  entered,  took  his  place,  and  attended 
to  the  debates  for  Tome  time.  When  the  queftion  was 
ready  to  be  put,  he  Tuddenly  ftarted  up,  and  began  to 
load  the  parliament  with  the  vileft  reproaches  for  their 
tyranny,  ambition,  oppreftion,  and  robbery  of  the  pu¬ 
blic.  Upon  which,  ftamping  with  his  foot,  which  was 
the  fignal  for  the  Toldiers  to  enter,  the  place  was  im¬ 
mediately  filled  with  armed  men.  Then,  addrefting 
himfelf  to  the  members,  “  For  (hame  (faid  he),  get 
you  gone.  Give  place  to  honefter  men  ;  to  thofe  who 
will  more  faithfully  difeharge  their  truft.  You  are  no 
longer  a  parliament*,  I  tell  you,  you  are  no  longer  a 
parliament  ;  the  Lord  has  done  with  you.”  Sir  Harry 
Vane  exclaiming  againft  this  conduft,  “  Sir  Harry  ! 
(cries  Cromwell  with  a  loud  voice),  O  Sir  Harry  Vane  ! 
The  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry  Vane  !”  Taking 
hold  then  of  one  of  the  members  by  his  cloak,  “  Thou 
art  a  whoremafter,”  cries  he ;  to  another,  “  Thou  art 
an  adulterer  to  a  third,  “  Thou  art  a  drunkard  to 
a  fourth,  “  Thou  art  a  glutton,  &c.”  “  It  is  you 

(continued  he  to  the  members),  that  have  forced  me 
upon  this.  I  have  fought  the  Lord  night  and  day, 
that  he  would  rather  “flay  me  than  put  me  upon  this 
work.”  Then  pointing  to  the  mace,  (t  Take  away 
that  bauble,”  cried  he  :  after  which,  turning  out  all 
the  members,  and  clearing  the  hall,  he  ordered  the 
doors  to  be  locked;  and  putting  the  keys  in  his  pocket, 
f  returned  to  Whitehall. 

another!0  ^ .  ^us  the  whole  civil  and  military  power  centered 
in  Cromwell,  who  by  this  bold  tranfa£lion  became,  in 
effect,  king  of  Great  Britain,  with  uncontroulable  au¬ 
thority.  Being  willing,  however,  to  amufe  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  the  form  of  a  commonwealth,  he  propofed  to 
give  his  fubje&s  a  parliament;  but  Tuch  a  one  as 
lhould  be  altogether  obedient  to  his  commands.  For 
this  purpofe  it  was  decreed,  that  the  Tovereign  power 
lhould  be  veiled  in  144  perfons,  under  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  a  parliament ;  and  he  undertook  to  make  the 
choice  himfelf.  The  perfons  pitched  upon  were  the 
loweft,  meaneft,  and  moil  ignorant  among  the  citizens, 
and  the  very  dregs  of  the  fanatics.  To  go  further  than 
others  in  the  abfurdities  of  fanaticifm  was  the  chief 
qualification  upon  which  each  of  thefe  valued  himfelf. 
Their  very  names,  borrowed  from  feripture,  and  ren¬ 
dered  ridiculous  by  their  mifapplication,  ferved  to 
ihow  their  excefs  of  folly.  One  of  them  particularly, 
who  was  called  Praife  God  Barebone ,  a  canting  leather- 
feller,  gave  his  name  to  this  odd  aflembly,  and  it  was 
called  Barebone* s  P arhament.  They  were  chiefly  com- 
pofed  of  Antinomians;  a  fe£l  that,  after  receiving  the 
fpirit,  fuppofed  themfelves  incapable  of  error  ;  and  the 
fifth  monarchy-men,  who  every  hour  expelled  Chrift’s 
fecund  coming  on  earth.  They  began  by  choofing 
eight  of  their  tribe  to  feek  the  Lord  in  prayer,  while 
the  reft  calmly  fat  down  to  deliberate  upon  the  fuppref- 
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Britain, 


;ain  turned 
out. 


fion  of  the  clergy,  the  uni verfi ties,  and  courts  of  juftice; 
and  inftead  of  all  this,  it  was  their  intention  to  fubftitute 
the  law  of  Mofes.  s 

It  was  impoffible  fuch  a  legiflature  as  this  could  Who  are  a- 
ftand  ;  even  the  vulgar  began  to  exclaim  againft  it,  andS 
Crom well  himfelf  to  be  afhamed  of  their  abfurdities. 

He  had  carefully  chofen  many  perfons  among  them 
who  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  interefts,  and  thefe 
he  commanded  to  difmifs  the  affcmbly.  Thefe  accord¬ 
ingly  met  by  concert  earlier  than  the  reft  of  their  fra¬ 
ternity  ;  and  obferving  to  each  other  that  this  parlia¬ 
ment  had  fat  long  enough,  they  haftened  to  Cromwell, 
with  Roufe  their  fpeakei  at  their  head,  and  into  his 
hands  refigned  the  authority  with  which  he  had  inverted 
them.  Cromwell  accepted  their  refignation  with  plea- 
fure :  but  being  told  that  Tome  of  their  number  were 
refra&ory,  he  Tent  Colonel  White  to  clear  the  houfe  of 
fuch  as  ventured  to  remain  there.  They  had  placed 
one  Moyer  in  the  chair  by  the  time  that  the  colonel 
had  arrived  ;  and  he  being  allied  by  the  colonel,  \Vhat 
they  did  there  ?  Moyer  replied  very  gravely,  That  they 
were  feeking  the  Lord.  “  Then  you  may  go  elfewhere 
(cried  White)  ;  for,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  the  Lord 
hath  not  been  here  thefe  many  years.” 

....  -  •  -  -  J  J  -  179 


1  he  fliadow  of  a  parliament  being  thus  diffolved,  the  Crotnweil 
officers,  by  their  own  authority,  declared  Cromwell  declared 
pro te 61  or  of  the  commonwealth  of  England.  TheProte<^or‘ 
mayor  and  aldermen  were  fent  for  to  give  folemnity 
to  his  appointment,  and  he  was  inftituted  into  his 
new  office  at  Whitehall,  in  the  palace  of  tickings  of 
England.  He  was  to  be  addreffed  by  the  title  of  High- 
nefs;  and  his  power  was  proclaimed  in  London,  and 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  now,  indeed,  in 
a  great  meafure  neceffary  that  fome  perfon  fhould  take 
the  fupreme  command;  for  affairs  were  brought  into 
fuch. a  fituation,  by  the  furious  animofities  of  the  con¬ 
tending  parties,  that  nothing  but  abfolute  power  could 
pi  event  a  renewal  of  former  bloodfhed  and  confufion. 

The  government  of  the  kingdom  was  adjufted  in  the  He  fettles 
following  manner.  A  council  was  appointed'  which  the  govern, 
was  not  to  exceed  21,  nor  to  be  under  13  perfons. ment* 
Thefe  were  to  enjoy  their  offices  for  life,  or  during 
good  behaviour;  and,  in  cafe  of  a  vacancy,  the  remain¬ 
ing  members  named  three,  of  whom  the  proteftor  chofe 
one.  The  prote&or  was  appointed  the  fupreme  magi- 
ftrate  of  the  commonwealth,  with  fuch  powers  as  the 
king  was  poffeffed  of.  The  power  of  the  fword  was  verted 
in  him  jointly  with  the  parliament  when  fitting,  or  with 
the  council  at  other  times.  He  was  obliged  to  fum- 
mon  a  parliament  once  every  three  years,  and  to  allow 
them  to  fit  five  months  without  adjournment.  A  Hand¬ 
ing  army  was  eftablifhed  of  20,000  foot  and  10,000 
horfe  ;  and  funds  were  affigned  for  their  fupport.  The 
proteflor  enjoyed  his  office  for  life  5  and  on  his  death 
the  place  was  to  be  fupplied  by  the  council.  Of  all  thefe 
claufes  the  Handing  army  was  fufficient  for  Cromwell’s 
purpofe;  for,  while  poffeffed  of  that  inftrument,  he 
could  mould  the  reft  of  the  conllitution  to  his  pleafure 
at  any  time.  He  chofe  his  council  from  among  his  of¬ 
ficers,  who  had  been  the  companions  of  his  dangers 
and  vidories,  to  each  of  whom  he  affigned  a  penfiori 
of  1000I.  a-year.^  He  took  care  to  have  his  troops, 
upon  whofe  fidelity  he  depended  for  fupport,  paid  a’ 
month  in  advance  :  the  magazines  were  alfo  well  pro¬ 
vided,  and  the  public  treafure  managed  with  frugality 
3  N  2  and 
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Britain  and  care  ;  while  his  a&ivity,  vigilance,  and  refutation, 

1 — '  were  fo  well  exerted,  that  he  difcovered  every  confpi- 
racy  againft  his  perfon,  and  every  plot  for  an  infurrec- 
tion,  before  they  took  effedu 

His  v^o  Thus  Cromwell  continued  to  govern,  though  with- 
rous  ad  mi-  out  affuming  the  title  of  king,  in  as  abfolute  a  manner 
niftration.  as  the  moil  defpotic  prince  in  Europe.  As  he  was 
feared  at  home,  fo  he  made  himfelf  refpe£led  abroad. 
The  Dutch,  having  been  humbled  by  repeated  defeats, 
were  obliged  to  fue  for  peace.  Cromwell  obliged  them 
to  pay  deference  to  the  Britifli  flag.  He  compelled 
them  to  abandon  the  interefls  of  the  king,  to  pay 
85,0001.  as  an  indemnification  for  former  expences, 
and  to  reftore  to  the  Englifh  Ealf  India  Company  a 
part  of  thofe  dominions  which  they  had  been  dif- 
po  fie  fled  of  by  the  Dutch  during  the  former  reign. 
The  miniftry  of  France  thought  proper  to  pay  defe¬ 
rence  to  the  imperious  charadfer  of  the  protestor  ;  and 
he  having  lent  that  court  a  body  of  6coo  men  to  at¬ 
tack  the  Spanifh  dominions  in  the  Netherlands,  who 
obtained  a  fignal  vi&ory,  the  French  put  Dunkirk  in¬ 
to  his  hands  as  a  reward  for  his  attachment.  By  means 
of  the  celebrated  admiral  Blake*  he  humbled  Spain  pro- 
digioufly,  as  alfo  the  Algerines  and  Tunefines.  Penn 
and  Venables,  two  other  admirals,  made  an  attempt  on 
the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola  ;  but  failing  of  this,  they  fleered 
to  Jamaica,  which  was  furrendered  to  them  without  a 
blow.  Yet  fo  little  was  thought  of  the  importance  of 
this  conqueft,  that,  on  their  return,  the  two  admirals 
were  committed  to  the  Tower,  on  account  of  the  failure 
of  the  principal  objeft  of  their  equipment. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  a  numerous  Handing 
army  could  be  maintained,  and  fo  many  foreign  wars 
carried  on,  without  incurring  extraordinary  expences. 
The  prote61or’s  revenues  were  fo  much  exhaufled,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  methods  which  he 
probably  would  not  have  chofen,  had  he  not  been  driven 
to  them  by  neceftity.  One  or  two  confpiracies  entered 
into  by  the  royalifls,  which  were  detedled  and  punifhed, 
ferved  him  as  a  pretence  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  upon  all 
that  party,  of  the  tenth  penny  of  all  their  poiTe (lions. 
In  order  to  raife  this  oppreflive  impofition,  ten  major- 
generals  were  inftituted,  who  divided  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  into  fo  many  military  jurifdidious.  Thefe  men 
had  power  to  fubjeft  whom  they  pleafed  to  this  tax, 
and  to  imprifon  fuch  as  denied  their  jurifdi£tion.  Un¬ 
der  colour  of  thefe  powers  they  exercifed  the  molt  ar¬ 
bitrary  authority  ;  the  people  had  no  protection  againft 
their  exactions  ;  the  very  mafk  of  liberty  was  thrown 
off,  and  all  property  was  at  the  difpofal  of  a  military 
tribunal.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  nation  cried  out  for 
a  free  parliament.  Cromwell  affembled  one  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  clamours;  but  as  fpeedily  diffolved  it 
when  lie  found  it  refractory  to  his  commands.  At  laft, 
as  parliaments  were  always  held  in  fuch  eftimation  by 
parliament.  pCOple?  he  refolved  to  give  them  one,  but  fuch  as 
(hould  be  entirely  of  his  own  choofing,  and  chiefly  com- 
pofed  of  his  creatures.  Left  any  of  a  different  com¬ 
plexion  (hould  enter  the  houfe,  guards  were  placed  at 
the  door,  and  none  admitted  but  fuch  as  produced  a 
warrant  from  his  council. 

The  principal  defign  of  convening  this  affembly  was, 
that  they  fhould  offer  him  the  crown,  with  the  title  of 
king,  and  all  the  other  enfigns  of  royalty.  His  crea¬ 
tures,  therefore,  took  care  to  infinuate  the  confufion 
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there  was  in  legal  proceedings,  without  the  name  of  a  Britain, 
king;  that  no  man  was  acquainted  with  the  extent  or  — — t 
limits  of  the  prefent  magiitrates  authority,  but  thofe 
of  a  king  had  been  well  afeertained  by  the  experience 
of  ages.  The  motion  was  at  laft  formally  made  in  the 
houfe,  cafily  carried  through,  and  nothing  was  now 
wanting  but  Cromwell’s  own  confent  to  have  his  name 
enrolled  among  the  kings  of  England.  This  confent, 
however,  he  never  had  refolution  enough  to  give.  His 
doubts  continued  for  fome  days  ;  and  the  conference 
carried  on  with  the  members  who  made  him  the  offer, 
fo  far  as  it  is  on  his  part  intelligible,  feems  to  argue 
that  he  was  defirous  of  being  compelled  to  accept  the  which  he 
offer  :  however,  the  conference  ended  in  his  total  re-  relufes. 
fufal. 

With  all  thefe  proffered  honours,  and  with  all  his  His  mifera- 
defpotic  power,  the  fituation  of  Cromwell  was  far  from  ble  fitua- 
being  enviable.  Perhaps  no  fituation,  however  mean,tlon> 
or  loaded  with  contempt,  could  be  more  truly  diftrefs- 
ful  than  his,  at  the  time  the  nation  was  loading  him 
with  congratulations  and  addreffes.  He  had  at  laft 
rendered  himfelf  hateful  to  every  party,  and  he  owed 
his  fafety  to  their  mutual  hatred  and  diffidence  of  one 
another.  His  arts  of  diflimulation  were  exhaufted  ; 
none  could  be  deceived  by  them  ;  even  thofe  of  his  own 
party  and  principles  difdaining  the  ufe  to  which  he  had 
converted  his  zeal  and  profeffions.  Though  the  whole 
nation  filently  detefted  his  adminiftration,  he  had  not 
been  completely  wretched  if  he  could  have  found  do- 
meftic  confolation.  But  even  his  own  family  had  em¬ 
braced  republican  principles  with  fo  much  vehemence, 
that  they  could  not  without  indignation  behold  him  in- 
vefted  with  uncontroulable  power  ;  and  Mrs  Clay  pole, 
his  favourite  daughter,  upbraided  him,  on  her  death¬ 
bed,  with  all  the  crimes  which  ltd  him  to  trample  on 
the  throne.  To  add  to  all  this,  not  only  were  confpi¬ 
racies  formed  againft  him,  but  he  was  at  laft  taught, 
upon  reafoning  principles,  that  his  death  was  not  only 
defirable,  but  his  affafllnation  would  be  meritorious. 

A  book  was  publifhed  by  Colonel  Titus,  a  man  who 
had  formerly  been  attached  to  his  caufe,  entitled  Kill¬ 
ing  no  Murder.  Of  all  the  pamphlets  that  appeared 
at  that  time,  or  perhaps  of  thofe  that  have  fince 
appeared,  this  was  the  moft  eloquent  and  mafterly. 
Cromwell  read  it,  and  is  faid  never  to  have  fmiled  af¬ 
terwards. 

The  ufurper  now  found,  that  the  grandeur  to  which 
he  had  facrificed  his  former  tranquillity  was  only  an  in¬ 
let  to  frefh  inquietudes.  He  was  haunted  with  perpe¬ 
tual  fears  of  affaffination.  He  wore  armour  under  his 
clothes,  and  always  kept  piflols  in  his  pockets.  His 
afpeft  was  clouded  by  a  fettled  gloom,  and  he  regarded 
every  ftranger  with  fufpicion.  He  was  always  at¬ 
tended  by  a  numerous  guard,  and  travelled  in  a  hurry. 

He  never  returned  from  any  place  by  the  road  he  went; 
and  never  flept  above  three  nights  together  in  the  lSg 
fame  chamber.  At  laft  he  was  delivered  from  this  life  and  death, 
of  horror  and  anxiety  by  a  tertian  ague,  of  which  he 
died  September  3.  1658,  after  having  ufurped  the  go¬ 
vernment  nine  years.  jfp 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  fucceeded  in  his  office  of  pro- Richard 
te<ftor  by  his  fon  Richard,  who  immediately  called  a  Cromwell 
parliament.  To  this  affembly  the  army  prefented  a  re- proteffor, 
monftrance,  defiring  fome  perfon  for  their  general  in 
whom  they  could  confide.  The  houfe  voted  fuch  meet¬ 
ings 
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ings  andremonftranees  unlawful  :  upon  which  the  of¬ 
ficers,  furrounding  Richard’s  houfe,  forced  him  to  dif- 
folve  the  parliament  3  and  foon  after  he  figned  an  ab¬ 
dication  of  the  government.  His  younger  brother 
Henry,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  in 
Ireland,  followed  Richard’s  example,  and  refigned  his 
com  midion  without  linking  a  blow. 

The  officers,  thus  left  at  liberty,  refolved  to  reftore 
the  rump  parliament  as  it  was  called,  confiding  of  that 
remnant  of  a  parliament  which  had  condemned  Charles. 
They  were  no  fooner  reinftated  in  their  authority,  how¬ 
ever,  than  they  began  to  humble  the  army  by  caffiier- 
ing  fome  of  the  officers,  and  appointing  others  on 
whom  they  could  have  more  dependence.  The  officers 
immediately  refolved  to  diffolve  the  affembly.  Lambert, 
one  of  the  general  officers,  drew  up  a  chofen  body  of 
troops  3  and  placing  them  in  the  ftreets  which  led  to 
Weltminfter-hall,  when  the  fpeaker  Lenthal  proceeded 
in  his  carriage  to  the  houfe,  lie  ordered  the  horfes  to  be 
turned,  and  very  civilly  conducted  him  home.  The 
other  members  were  likewife  intercepted  3  and  the  ar¬ 
my  returned  to  their  quarters  to  obferve  a  folemn  fall, 
which  generally  either  preceded  or  attended  their  out¬ 
rages.  A  committee  was  then  elelled,  of  23  perfons  3 
of  whom  feven  were  officers.  Thefe  they  pretended  to 
inveft  with  fovereign  authority  3  and  a  military  govern¬ 
ment  was  eftabliffied,  which  gave  the  nation  a  profpedl 
of  cndlefs  fervitude  and  tyranny  without  redrefs. 

Upon  hearing  that  the  officers  had  by  their  own  au¬ 
thority  diffolved  the  parliament,  General  Monk,  who 
was  then  in  Scotland  with  8000  veteran  troops,  pro- 
tefted  againft  the  meafure,  and  refolved  to  defend  the 
national  privileges.  As  foon  as  he  put  his  army  in  mo¬ 
tion,  he  found  himfelf  eagerly  fought  after  by  all  par¬ 
ties  3  but  fo  cautious  was  he  of  declaring  his  mind, 
that,  till  the  very  laft,  it  was  impoffible  to  know  which 
fide  he  defigned  to  take.  A  remarkable  indance  of  this 
cautious  behaviour  was,  that,  when  his  own  brother 
came  to  him  with  a  meffage  from  Lord  Granville  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  he  refufed  all  converfation  with  him 
upon  hearing  that  he  had  told  his  errand  to  Mr  Price, 
the  general’s  own  chaplain,  and  a  man  of  known  pro¬ 
bity  and  honour. 

Hearing  that  the  officers  were  preparing  an  army  to 
oppofe  him,  Monk  amufed  them  with  negotiations  3 
and  the  people,  finding  themfelves  not  entirely  defence- 
lefs,  began  to  declare  for  a  free  parliament.  The  Rump , 
!-  finding  themfelves  invited  alfo  by  the  navy  and  part  of 
the  army,  again  ventured  to  refume  their  feats,  and  to 
thunder  votes  in  their  turn  againft  the  officers  and  that 
party  of  the  army  by  which  they  had  been  ejelted. 
Without  taking  any  notice  of  Lambert,  they  fent  or¬ 
ders  to  the  troops  to  repair  immediately  to  the  garri- 
fons  appointed  for  them.  The  foldiers  obeyed  3  and 
Lambert  at  laft;  found  himfelf  deferted  by  his  whole 
army.  Monk  in  the  mean  time  proceeded  with  his 
army  to  London.  The  gentry,  on  his  march,  flocked 
round  him  with  addreffes,  expreffing  their  defire  of  a 
new  parliament  3  but  that  general,  ftill  continuing  his 
inflexible  taciturnity,  at  laft  came  to  St  Albans,  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  capital,  leaving  all  the  world  in 
doubt  as  to  his  motives  and  defigns.  Here  he  fent  the 
parliament  a  meffage,  defiring  them  to  remove  fuch 
forces  as  remained  in  London  to  country  quarters. 
Some  of  the  regiments  willingly  obeyed  this  order  3 
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and  fuch  as  did  not,  Monk  turned  out  by  force  :  after  Britain, 
which  he  took  up  his  quarters  with  his  army  in  Weft-  — v-— — ' 
minfter.  The  houfe  voted  him  thanks  for  his  fervices  :  19(> 

he  defired  them  to  call  a  free  parliament  3  and  this  foon  °?.  ^  e5 
inipired  the  citizens  to  refufe  iubmiflion  to  the  preientters  at 
government.  They  refolved  to  pay  no  taxes  until  theWeftmin* 
members  formerly  excluded  by  Colonel  Pride  ffiould  befier* 
replaced.  For  this  they  were  puniftied  by  Monk,  at  197 
the  defire  of  the  parliament.  He  arrefted  1 1  of  the^*1^*8 
moft  obnoxious  of  the  common-council  3  broke  the1^.^1^0 
gates  and  portcullifes  3  and,  having  expofed  it  to  the 
fcorn  and  contempt  of  all  who  hated  it,  he  returned 
in  triumph  to  his  quarters  at  Weftminfter.  The  next 
day,  however,  he  made  an  apology  for  this  conduit,' 
and  promifed  for  the  future  to  co-operate  with  the 
mayor  and  common  council  in  fuch  fchemes  as  they 
Ihould  approve.  jp§ 

The  commons  were  now  greatly  alarmed.  They Reftores 
tried  every  method  to  gain  off  the  general  from  his  tLe  fe- 
new  alliance.  Some  of  them  even  promifed  to  inveft  ^^e^ers  0f 
him  with  the  dignity  of  fupreme  magiftrate,  and  to  parliament, 
fupport  his  ufurpation.  But  Monk  was  too  juft,  or  too 
wife,  to  hearken  to  fuch  wild  propofals  3  he  refolved  to 
reftore  the  fecluded  members,  and  by  their  means  to 
bring  about  a  neweleflion. 

The  reftoration  of  the  expelled  members  was  eafily 
effe&ed  3  and  their  number  wTas  fo  much  fuuerior  to 
that  of  the  Rump ,  that  the  chiefs  of  this  laft  party  now 
thought  proper  to  withdraw  ill  their  turn.  The  refto- 
red  members  began  with  repealing  all  thofe  orders  by 
which  they  had  been  expelled.  They  renewed  and  en¬ 
larged  the  general’s  commiffion  3  fixed  a  proper  ftipend 
for  the  fupport  of  the  fleet  and  army  3  and,  having 
paffed  thefe  votes,  they  diffolved  themfelves,  and  gave 
orders  for  the  immediate  affembling  of  a  new  parlia-  ^ 
ment.  Meanwhile,  Monk  new-modelled  his  army  toNewpar- 
the  purpofes  he  had  in  view.  Some  officers,  by  his  di-fiament  af- 
re&ion,  prefented  him  with  an  addrefs,  in  which  theyfemble(k 
promifed  to  obey  implicitly  the  orders  of  the  enfuing 
parliament.  He  approved  of  this  engagement,  which 
he  ordered  to  be  figned  by  all  the  different  regiments  5 
and  this  furnifhed  him  with  a  pretence  for  difmifling 
all  the  officers  by  whom  it  was  rejelled. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  tranfa&ions,  Lambert,  who  had 
been  confined  in  the  Tower,  efcaped  from  his  prifon, 
and  began  to  raife  forces  ;  and  as  his  activity  and  prin¬ 
ciples  were  fufficiently  known,  Monk  took  the  earlieft: 
precautions  to  oppofe  his  meafures.  He  difpatehed 
againft  him  Colonel  Ingoldfby,  with  his  own  regiment, 
before  Lambert  had  time  to  affcmble  his  dependents. 

That  officer  had  taken  poffeffion  of  Daventry  with  four 
troops  of  horfe  :  but  the  greater  part  of  them  joined 
Ingoldfby  3  to  whom  he  himfelf  furrendered,  not  with¬ 
out  exhibiting  ftrong  marks  of  pufillanimity. 

All  this  time  Monk  ftill  perfifted  in  his  referve  3  nor 
would  he  intruft  his  fecret  intentions  with  any  perfon, 
except  one  Morrice,  a  gentleman  cf  Devonftiire.  He 
was  of  a  fedentary  and  ftudious  difpofition  3  and  with 
him  alone  did  the  general  deliberate  on  the  great  and 
dangerous  enterprise  of  the  reftoration.  Sir  John  Gran¬ 
ville,  who  had  a  commiffion  from  the  king,  applied  for 
accefs  to  the  general  3  but  he  was  defired  to  communi¬ 
cate  his  bufinefs  to  Morrice.  Granville  refufed,  though 
twice  urged,  to  deliver  his  meffage  to  any  but  the  ge¬ 
neral  himfelf :  fo  that  Monk,  now  finding  he  could  de¬ 
pend 
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Britain,  pend  on  thi  ,,  § . . . 

— V- —  intentions ;  but  with*  his  ufual  caution,  refufed  to  com¬ 
mit  any  thing  to  paper.  In  confequence  of  thefe,  the 
king  left  the  Spaniffi  territories,  where  he  very  nar¬ 
rowly  efcaped  being  detained  at  Breda  by  the  gover¬ 
nor,  under  pretence  of  treating  him  with  proper  refpeft 
and  formality.  From  thence  he  retired  to  Holland, 
where  he  refolved  to  wait  further  advice. 

The  new  parliament  being  aflembled,  Sir  Harbottle 
Grim  done  was  chofen  fpeaker,  a  man  known  to  be  a 
royalill  in  his  heart.  The  affeftions  of  all  were  turned 
towards  the  king;  yet  fuch  were  their  fears,  and  fuch 
dangers  attended  a  freedom  of  fpeech,  that  no  one 
dared  for  fome  days  to  make  any  mention  of  his  name. 
At  length  Monk  gave  directions  to  Annefley,  prefident 
of  the  council,  to  inform  them  that  one  Sir  John  Gran¬ 
ville,  a  fervant  of  the  king’s,  had  been  fent  over  by  his 
majefty,  and  was  now  at  the  door  with  a  letter  to  the 
His  meffa  e^ou^e  °f  commons*  This  meflfage  Was  received  with  the 
to* the^af-6  u t m 0 ft  j °y •  Granville  was  called  in,  the  letter  read, 
li-ament.  and  the  king’s  propofals  immediately  accepted  of.  He 
offered  a  general  amnefty  to  all  perfons  whatfoever,  and 
that  without  any  exceptions  but  what  fhould  be  made 
by  parliament.  He  promifed  to  indulge  fcrupulous 
confciences  with  liberty  in  matters  of  religion  ;  to  leave 
to  the  examination  of  parliament  the  claims  of  all  fuch 
as  poffeffed  lands  with  contefted  titles ;  to  confirm  all 
thefe  conceffjons  by  aft  of  parliament  ;  to  fatisfy  the 
army  under  General  Monk  with  refpeft  to  their  arrears, 
and  to  give  the  fame  rank  to  his  officers  when  they 
fhould  be  enlifted  in  the  king’s  army. 

In  confequence  of  this  good  agreement  between  king 
and  parliament,  Montague  the  Engliffi  admiral  waited 
on  his  majefly  to  inform  him  that  the  fleet  expefted  his 
orders  at  Scheveling.  The  duke  of  York  immediately 
2oz  y vent.  on  board,  and  took  the  command  as  lord  high 

Helandsinadmiral\  The  king  embarked,  and  landing  at  Dover, 
England,  was  received  by  the*  general  whom  he  tenderly  em¬ 
braced.  He  entered  London  in  1660,  on  the  29th  of 
May,  which  was  his  birth-day  ;  and  was  attended  by  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  people,  who  teftified  their  joy 
Dy  the  loudeft  acclamations. 

Charles  II.  was  30  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
reftoration.  Being  naturally  of  an  engaging  counte¬ 
nance,  and  poffeffed  of  an  open  and  affable  difpofition, 
he  became  the  favourite  of  all  ranks  of  his  fubjefts.  They 
had  now  felt  the  miferies  of  anarchy,  and  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  thefe  miferies  was  the  fatisfaftion  they  felt  on 
the  acceffion  of  their  young  monarch.  His  firfl  mea- 
fures  were  calculated  to  give  univerfal  fatisfaftion.  He 
feemed  defirous  of  lofing  the  memory  of  pafl  animofities, 
and  of  uniting  every  party  in  affeftion  for  their  prince 
and  country.  He  admitted  into  his  council  the  moft 
eminent  men  of  the  nation,  without  regard  to  former 
diminutions.  The  preffiyterians  ffiared  this  honour 
equally  with  the  royalifts.  Calamy  and  Baxter,  pref- 
byterian  clergymen,  were  even  made  chaplains  to  the 
king.  Admiral  Montague  was  created  earl  of  Sand¬ 
wich,  and  General  Monk  duke  of  Albemarle.  Morrice, 
the  general’s  friend,  was  created  fecretary  of  flate.  But 
what  gave  the  greatefl  contentment  to  the  nation  was 
the  judicious  choice  which  the  king  at  firfl:  made  of  his 
principal  miniflers  and  favourites.  Sir  Edward  Hyde, 
created  earl  of  Clarendon,  was  prime  minifter  and 
<ffiancellor,  The  marquis,  created  duke  of  Ormond, 
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ton  high-treafurer  ;  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  fecretary  ef^ 
flate.  Thefe  men,  united  together  in  the  ftrifteft 
friendfliip,  and  combining  in  the  fame  laudable  inclina¬ 
tions,  fupported  each  others  credit,  and  purfued  the 
interefls  of  the  public. 

'I he  parliament  having  been  fummoned  without  the 
king’s  content,  received  at  firfl  only  the  title  of  a  con¬ 
vention;  and  it  was  not  till  after  an  aft  palled  for  that 
purpofe,  that  they  were  acknowledged  by  the  name  of 
parliament.  Both  houfes  owned  the  guilt  of  the  for¬ 
mer  rebellion,  and  gratefully  received  in  their  own 
name,  and  in  that  of  all  the  fubjefts,  his  majefly’s 
gracious  pardon  and  indemnity.  The  king  had  be¬ 
fore  promifed  an  indemnity  to  all  criminals,  but  fuch 
as  fhould  be  excepted  by  parliament  :  he  now  iflued  a 
proclamation,  declaring,  that  fuch  of  the  late  king’s 
judges  as  did  not  furrender  themfelves  within  14  days 
fhould  receive  no  pardon.  Nineteen  furrendered  them- 
felves ;  fome  were  taken  in  their  flight;  others  efcapcd 
beyond  fea.  The  peers  teemed  inclined  to  great  feve- 
rity  on  this  occafion  ;  but  were  reflrained  by  the  king, 
who  in  the  mofl  earned  terms  prefled  the  aft  of  general 
indemnification. 

After  repeated  folicitations,  the  aft  of  indemnity  Regiddes 
palled  both  houfes,  with  the  exception  of  thofe  whopuniflied. 
had  an  immediate  hand  in  the  king’s  death.  Even 
Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Bradlhaw,  though  dead,  were 
confidered  as  proper  objefts  of  relentment  :  their  bo¬ 
dies  were  dug  from  their  graves  ;  dragged  to  the  place  * 
of  execution  ;  and,  after  hanging  fome  time,  buried 
under  the  gallows.  Of  the  refl  who  fat  in  judgment 
on  the  late  monarch’s  trial,  fome  were  dead,  and  fome 
thought  worthy  of  pardon.  Ten  only,  out  of  80,  were 
doomed  to  immediate  deflruftion  ;  and  thefe  were  en- 
thuliafts  who  had  all  along  afted  from  principle,  and 
who,  in  the  general  fpirit  of  rage  excited  againfl  them, 
fhowred  a  fortitude  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a 
better  caufe. 

This  was  all  the  blood  that  was  ffied  at  the  reftora¬ 
tion.  The  refl  of  the  king’s  judges  were  reprieved,  and 
afterwards  difperfed  into  feveral  prifons.  The  army 
was  dilbanded,  that  had  for  fo  many  years  governed 
the  nation ;  prelacy,  and  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church  of  England,  were  reftored ;  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  king  pretended  to  preferve  the  air  of  modera¬ 
tion  and  neutrality.  In  faft,  with  regard  to  religion, 

Charles,  in  his  gayer  hours,  was  a  profefled  deift  ;  but 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  (hewed  an  inclination  to 
the  Catholic  perfuaflon,  which  he  had  ftrongly  imbibed 
in  his  infancy  and  exile. 

On  the  13th  of  September  this  year,  died  the  young E)eath  of 
duke  of  Gloucefter,  a  prince  of  great  hopes.  The  king  the  duke  of 
was  never  fo  deeply  affefted  by  any  incident  in  his  life.  Gloucefter.  * 
The  princefs  of  Orange,  having  come  to  England,  in 
order  to  partake  of  the  joy  attending  the  reftoration 
of  her  family,  w  ith  whom  the  lived  in  great  friendfhip, 
foon  after  fickened  and  died.  The  queen-mother  paid 
a  vifit  to  her  fon,  and  obtained  his  content  to  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  princefs  Henrietta  with  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  brother  to  the  French  king.  The  parliament 
having  met  on  the  6th  of  November,  and  carried  on 
bufinefs  with  the  greatefl  unanimity  and  difpatch,  20 6 

were  diflolved  by  the  king  on  the  20th  of  December  Parliament 

1660.  diffolved’ 
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Britain.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  fpirit  of  the  declare  his  confent  to  every  thing  contained  in  the  book  Britain 

c — „ - '  people  teemed  to  take  a  turn  quite  oppofite  to  that  in  of  Common  Prayer,  and  fltould  take  the  oath  of  cano-  ' - J 

„  *°l<  the  time  of  Charles  I.  I  he  latter  found  his  fubj efts  nical  obedience.  In  confequence  of  this  law,  above 
ftateof  the  f”imated  f  ferocious  though  ignorant  zeal  ior  2000  of  the  prefbyterian  clergy  refigned  their  cures  at 

nation  da-  liberty.  .  ey  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  free,  and  once.  In  Scotland  the  right  of  the  king  was  afferted 
ringCharles  therefore  imagined  that  liberty  confided  in.  throwing  in  the  fulled  and  mod  pofitive  terms  to  be  hereditary, 
ii  i  reign,  oft  entirely  the  royal  authority.  I  hey  gained  their  divine,  and  indefeafible.  His  power  was  extended  to 
pomt :  the  unhappy  monarch  was  dethroned  and  mur-  the  lives  and  poffeflions  of  his  fubje&s,  and  from  his 
dered  ;  but  inftead  of  liberty,  they  found  themfelves  original  grant  was  faid  to  come  all  that  they  enjoyed, 
involved  in  much  worfe  tyranny  than  before..  Being  They  voted  him  an  additional  revenue  of  4o,oool.  : 
happily  treed  from  this  tyranny  by  the  redoration,  they  and  all  their  former  violences  were  treated  with  a  de- 
ran  into  the.  contrary  extreme  ;  and  indead  of  an  un-  gree  of  the  utmod  detedation. 

bounded  fpirit  of  oppofition,  there  was  nothing  now  This  intoxication  of  loyalty,  however,  began  foon  The^ation 
to  be  found  but  as  unbounded  a  fpirit  of  fubmiffion  ;  to  wear  off.  The  king’s  profufion  and  extravagance  difgufted 

and  through  the  ilavilh  fubmidions  and  concedions  of  in  his  pleafures,  together  with  his  indolence  in  admini-with  the 

the  people  of  this  reign,  Charles  found  means  to  render  dration,  furnidied  opportunities  of  making  very  difad- f  “f1 5  ex“ 
himfelf  at  lad  almod  quite  abfolute,  and  to  govern  with-  vantageous  comparifons  between  him  and  Oliver  Crom-  rina£ance‘ 
out  requiring,  or  indeed  without  having  any  occafion  well.  Thefe  animofitics  were  heightened  by  the  eje£f> 
for  parliament.  .  #  ed  clergy,  efpecially  when  they  faw  Dunkirk,  which 

A  like  revolution  took  place  with  regard  to  religious  had  been  acquired  during  the  ufurper’s  vigorous  admi- 
matters.  During  the  former  reigns  a  fpirit  of  the  mod  nidration,  fold  to  the  French  for  40,0001.  and  that 
gloomy  e.ntbufiafm  had  overfpread  the  whole  ifland,  merely  to  fupply  the  king’s  extravagance.  From  this 
and  men  imagined  that  the  Deity  was  only  to  be  plea-  time  (Augud  17.  1662)  Charles  found  himfelf  per- 
fed  by  their  denying  themfelves  every  focial  pleafure,  petually  oppofed,  and  his  parliaments  granted  fupplies 
and  refufing  every  thing  that  tended  to  make  life  agree-  much  more  reludantly  than  before. 

able.  The  extreme  hypocrify  of  Cromwell  and  his  af-  A  few  months  before,  the  continual  exigencies  of  Marriage 
lociates,  and  the  abfurd  condudl  of  others,  fhowed  that  the  king  had  forced  him  to  conclude  a  marriage  with  wltB  the 
this  .was  not  religion  ;  but,  in  avoiding  this  error,  they  the  infanta  of  Portugal  for  the  fake  of  her  portion,  ‘n^anta 

ran  into  one  equally  dangerous ;  and  every  thing  reli-  which  was  500,0001.  in  money,  together  with  the  for-  PoItuSal* 

gdous  or  ferious  was  difeountenanced.  Nothing'  but  trefs  of  Tangier  in  Africa,  and  of  Bombay  in  the  Ead 
riot  and  diflipation  took  place  every  where.  'I  he  court  Indies.  The  chancellor  Clarendon,  the  dukes  of  Or* 
fet  them  the  example  ;  nothing  but  feenes  of  gallantry  mond  and  Southampton,  urged  many  reafons  againd 
and  fedivity  were  to.  be  feen  ;  the  horrors  of  the  late  this  match,  particularly  the  likelihood  of  her  never 

war  became  the  fubjefl  of  ridicule  5  the  formality  of  having  any  children;  but  all  their  objedlions  could 

the  fe&aries  was  displayed  on  the  dage,  and  even  laugh-  not  prevail,  and  therefore  Clarendon  fet  himfelf  to  pro- 
ed  at  from  the  pulpit.  In  diort,  the  bed  mode  of  re-  mote  it  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power.  Still,  however,  the 
lig.ion  now  was  to  have  as  little  as  podible  ;  and  to  a-  king’s  necedities  were  greater  than  his  fupplies.  He 
void  not  only  the.  hypocrify  . of  the  fedlaries,  but  even  therefore  refolved  to  facrifice  his  minider  the  great  Cla- 
ao8  the  common  duties  of  morality.  .  .  rendon  to  the  refentment  of  the  parliament,  to  whom 

Ingratitude  In  the  midd  of  this  riot  and  didipation,  the  old  and  he  was  become  obnoxious,  in  order  to  procure  fome 
0  Ciares.  faithful  followers  of  the  royal  family  were  left  unre-  more  fupplies  for  himfelf.  In  1663,  an  extraordinary 
warded.  Numbers  who  had  fought  both  for  the  king  fupply  was  demanded  :  the  king  fent  for  the  commons, 
and  his  father,  and  who.  had  lod  their  whole  fortunes  on  the  12th  of  June,  to  Whitehall.  He  complained 
in  his  fervice,  dill  continued  to  pine  in  want  and  ob-  of  their  inattention  ;  and  by  acquainting  them  of  a 
livion  ;  while  in  the  mean. time  their  perfecutors,  who  confpiracy  to  feize  the  cadle  of  Dublin,  he  hoped  to 
bad  acquired,  fortunes  during  the  civil  war,  were  per-  furnifh  a  reafon  for  demanding  a  prefen t  fupply.  F  ur 
mitted  to  enjoy  them  without  moleilation.  The  wretch-  fubfidies  were  immediately  granted,  and  the  clergy  in 
ed  royalids  petitioned  and  murmured  in  vain  ;  the  mo-  convocation  followed  the  example  of  the  commons, 
narcb  fled  from  their  expodulations  to  feenes  of  mirth  On  this  occafion  the  earl  of  Bridol  ventured  to  impeach 
and  fedivity  ;  and  the  a£l  of  indemnity  was  generally  the  chancellor  in  the  boufe  of  peers  ;  but  as  he  did  not 
faid  to  have  been  an  a£l  o{  forgiven efs  to  the  king’s  fupport  hia  charge,  the  affair  was  dropped  for  the  pre¬ 
sop  enemies,  and  of  oblivion  to  his  friends.  fent.  2t2 

Submiifive  In  1 661,  the  Scotch  and  Englifb  parliaments  feemed  With  a  view  probably  of  having  the  money  to  be  War  with 
of  both*0*1  t0  V1*e  eacdl  other  in  their  proteftations  to  the  king,  employed  for  that  purpofe  in  his  hand-,  Charles  wasthe  Dutch. 
liaiueiits.ar *n  monarchy  and  epifcopacy  were  raifed  to  induced  to  declare  war  againd  the  Dutch  in  1664. 

the  greated  fplendor.  The  bifhops  were  permitted  to  In  this  war  the  Englifb,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
refume  their  feats  in  the  houfe  of  peers  ;  all  military  Robert  Holmes,  expelled  the  Dutch  from  Cape  Corfe 
authority  was  acknowledged  to  be  veded  in  the  king,  cadle  on  the  coadof  Africa,  and  i  ike  wife  feized  on  their 
He  was  empowered  to  appoint  commiffioners  for  regu-  fettlements  of  Cape  Verd  and  the  ifle  of  G  >ree.  Sail- 
lating  corporations,  and  expelling  fuch  members  as  ing  from  thence  to  America,  the  admiral  poffeffed  him- 
had  intruded  themfelves  by  violence,  or  profeffed  prin-  felf  of  Nova  Belgia,  fince  called  New  York  ;  and  which 
ciples  dangerous  to  the  conditution.  An  a£I  of  uni-  has  ever  lince  continued  fubjedl  to  Britain.  On  the 
formity  was  paffed,  by  which  it  was  required  that  other  hand,  De  Ruvter,  the  Dutch  admiral,  difpoffeffed 
every  clergyman  fhould  be  re-ordained,  if  he  had  not  the  Englifh  of  all  their  fettlements  in  Guinea  except 
before  received .  epifcopal  ordination;  that  he  fhould  Cape  Corfe,  He  afterwards  failed  to  America,  where 
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Britain,  he  attacked  Barbadoes  and  Long  I  Hand,  but  was  re- 
v  1  pUlfed.  Soon  after,  the  two  moft  confiderable  fleets  of 
each  nation  met  ;  the  one  under  the  duke  of  York,  to 
the  number  of  114  fail  ;  the  other  commanded  by  Op- 
dam  admiral  of  the  Dutch  navy,  of  nearly  equal  force. 
The  engagement  began  at  four  in  the  morning,  and 
both  (ides  fought  with  equal  intrepidity.  The  duke 
of  York  was  in  the  hotteft  part  of  the  engagement,  and 
behaved  with  great  fpirit  and  compofure,  while  many 
of  his  lords  and  attendants  were  killed  befide  him.  In 
the  heat  of  the  action  the  Dutch  admiral’s  (hip  blew  up  ; 
which  fo  difcouraged  and  diftieartened  them,  that  they 
fled  towards  their  own  coafl,  having  30  (hips  funk  and 
taken,  while  the  vigors  loft  only  one.  This  fuccefs 
of  the  Englifh  fo  much  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the 
neighbouring  ftates,  that  France  and  Denmark  imme¬ 
diately  refolved  to  protect  the  republic  from  fuch 
formidable  enemies.  De  Iluyter  the  great  Dutch  ad¬ 
miral,  on  his  return  from  Guinea,  was  appointed,  at 
the  head  of  76  fail,  to  join  the  duke  of  Beaufort  the 
French  admiral,  who  it  was  fuppofed  was  then  entering 
the  Britilh  channel  from  Toulon.  The  duke  of  Al¬ 
bemarle  and  Prince  Rupert  now  commanded  the  Bri- 
tifh  fleet,  which  did  not  exceed  74  fail.  Albemarle 
detached  Prince  Rupert  with  20  lhips  to  oppofe  the 
duke  of  Beaufort  ;  againft  which  piece  of  rafhnefs  Sir 
George  Ayfcue  protefted  in  vain.  The  fleets  thus  en¬ 
gaging  upon  unequal  terms,  a  moft  memorable  battle 
enfued.  The  firft  day,  the  Dutch  admiral  Evertzen 
was  killed  by  a  cannon-bail,  one  of  their  fliips  was  blown 
up,  and  three  of  the  Englifh  fhips  taken  ;  the  comba¬ 
tants  were  parted  by  darknefs.  The  fecond  day  they 
renewed  the  battle  with  incredible  fury.  Sixteen  frefh 
fhips  joined  the  Dutch;  and  the  Englifh  were  fo  fhat- 
tered,  that  their  fighting  fliips  were  reduced  to  28. 
Upon  retreating  towards  their  own  coaft,  the  Dutch 
followed  them  ;  where  another  dreadful  conflict  was 
beginning,  but  parted  by  the  darknefs  of  the  night  as 
before.  The  morning  of  the  third  day  the  Englifh 
continued  thei^  retreat,  and  the  Dutch  their  purfuit. 
Albemarle  came  to  the  defperate  refolution  of  blowing 
up  his  own  fliip  rather  than  fubmit  to  the  enemy,  when 
he  found  himfelf  happily  reinforced  by  Prince  Rupert 
with  1 6  fhips  of  the  line.  By  this  time  it  was  night  ; 
and  the  next  day  the  fleets  came  again  to  a  clofe  com¬ 
bat,  which  was  continued  with  great  violence,  till  they 
were  parted  by  a  mift.  Sir  George  Ayfcue,  having 
the  misfortune  to  ftrike  on  the  Galoper  fands,  was  ta¬ 
ken,  with  a  fliip  of  100  guns. 

Both  fides  claimed  the  victory,  but  the  Dutch  cer¬ 
tainly  had  the  advantage  in  this  engagement.  A  fe¬ 
cond,  however,  equally  bloody,  happened  foon  after, 
with  larger  fleets  on  both  fides,  commanded  by  the 
fame  admirals.  In  this  the  Dutch  were  vanquifhed  ; 
but  they  were  foon  in  a  condition  to  face  their  enemies, 
by  the  junCtion  of  Beaufort  the  French  admiral.  The 
Dutch  fleet  Dutch  fleet  appeared  in  the  Thames,  conduced  by 
their  great  admiral.  The  Englifh  were  thrown  into 
the  utraoft  confternation  :  a  chain  had  been  drawn  a- 
crofs  the  river  Medway  ;  and  fome  fortifications  had 
been  added  to  the  forts  along  the  bank.  But  all  tbefe 
were  unequal  to  the  prefent  force  :  Sheernefs  was  foon 
taken  ;  the  Dutch  paffed  forward  and  broke  the  chain, 
though  fortified  by  fome  fhips  funk  by  Albemarle’s  or- 
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ftill  advanced,  with  fix  men  of  war  and  five  fire- fhips, 
as  far  as  Upnore  caftle,  where  they  burned  three  men 
of  war.  The  whole  city  of  London  was  in  confierna- 
tion  ;  it  was  expeCted  that  the  Dutch  might  fail  up 
next  tide  to  London  bridge,  and  deftroy  nut  only  the 
flopping,  but  even  the  buildings  of  the  metropolis. 

The  Dutch,  however,  were  unable  to  profecute  that 
projeCt  from  the  failure  of  theTrench  who  had  promifed 
them  afliftance.  Spreading  therefore  an  alarm  along 
the  coaft,  and  having  infulted  Norwich,  they  returned 
to  their  own  coafts. 

Daringthefe  tranfactions  abroad,  happened  a  great  Plague  and 
plague  at  London,  which  deftroyed  100,000  of  the  in-fireatLon- 
habitants.  T  his  calamity  was  foon  followed  by  an-c^on* 
other,  ftill  more  dreadful  if  poflible.  A  fire  broke  out 
in  a  baker’s  houfe  in  Pudding  lane  near  the  bridge, 
and  f^ead  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  no  efforts  could  ex¬ 
tinguish  it  till  it  laid  in  afhes  the  moft  confiderable 
part  of  the  city.  This  calamity,  though  it  reduced 
thoufands  to  beggary,  proved  in  the  end  both  benefi¬ 
cial  and  ornamental  to  the  city.  It  rofe  from  its  ruins 
in  greater  beauty  than  ever  ;  the  ftreets  being  widen¬ 
ed,  and  the  houfes  built  of  brick  inftead  of  wood,  be¬ 
came  thus  more  wholefome  and  fecure.  In  fo  great  a  ca¬ 
lamity  it  is  remarkable  that  not  a  Angle  life  was  loft. 

Thefe  complicated  misfortunes  did  not  fail  to  excite 
many  murmurs  among  the  people  :  The  blame  of  the 
fire  was  laid  on  the  Papifts  :  the  Dutch  war  was  ex¬ 
claimed  againft  as  unfucrefsful  and  unneceffary,  as  be¬ 
ing  an  attempt  to  humble  that  nation  who  were  equal 
enemies  to  Popery  with  themfelves.  Charles  himfelf  alfo 
began  to  be  fenfible,  that  all  the  ends  for  which  he  had 
undertaken  the  Dutch  war  were  likely  to  be  entirely 
fruftrated.  Inftead  of  being  able  to  lay  up  money  for 
himfelf,  the  fupplies  of  parliament  had  hitherto  been 
fo  fcanty,  that  he  found  himfelf  confiderably  in  debt.  ^ 

A  treaty  therefore  was  fet  on  foot,  which  was  conclu-peacc 
ded  at  Breda  on  the  21ft  of  July  1667.  By  this  treaty  Holland 
the  only  advantage  gained  by  Britain  was,  the  ceflion  concluded, 
of  the  colony  of  New  York.  It  was  therefore  judged 
difgraceful,  and  the  blame  of  it  thrown  upon  the  un¬ 
happy  earl  of  Clarendon.  Along  with  this,  he 
charged  with  the  fale  of  Dunkirk  ;  the  bad  payment  of(|jfgrace^ 
the  feamen  ;  the  difgrace  by  the  Dutch  fleet ;  and  his 
own  ambition.  His  daughter,  while  yet  in  Paris,  had 
commenced  an  amour  with  the  duke  of  York  ;  and  un¬ 
der  a  folemn  promife  of  marriage  had  admitted  him  to 
her  bed.  Her  lover,  however,  either  of  his  own  ac¬ 
cord,  or  through  the  perfuafions  of  his  brother  Charles, 
afterwards  married  her;  and  this  was  imputed  as  a 
crime  to  Clarendon.  On  thefe  accufations,  the  king, 
who  on  account  of  his  rigid  virtue  had  never  much  lo¬ 
ved  this  nobleman,  ordered  the  feals  to  be  taken  from 
him,  and  given  to  Sir  Orlando  Rridgemen.  Clarendon 
was  again  impeached  ;  and  though  the  charges  were 
manifeftly  frivolous,  yet  fo  flrong  was  the  popular  tor¬ 
rent  againft  him,  that  he  thought  proper  to  withdraw 
into  France.  Soon  after,  the  king  formed  an  alliance  Ajjr  nte 
with  Holland  and  Sw?eden,  in  order  to  prevent  thewllhHol- 
French  king  from  completing  his  conquell:  of  the  Ne- land  and 
therlands.  The  greateft  part  of  this  country  he  had  al-  Sweden, 
ready  fubdued,  when  he  was  unexpectedly  flopped  by 
this  league  ;  in  which  it  was  agreed  by  the  contracting 
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Brit  n  p°'vers?  that  they  would  conftitute  themfelves  arbiters 
_ _ _ —  of  the  differences  between  France  and  Spain,  and  check 

ii 9  the  exorbitant  pretenfions  of  either. 

Arbitrary  Xhe  king  now  began  to  a£f  in  a  very  arbitrary  man- 

ofCharlcf* ner*  ^ia<^  ^on£  to  exten^  his  prerogative, 

0  '  and  to  be  able  to  furnifti  himfelf  with  whatever  fums  he 

might  want  for  his  pleafures,  and  therefore  was  molt 
likely  to  be  pleafed  with  thufe  minifters  who  could  Hat¬ 
ter  both  his  wifnes  at  once.  Thefe  lie  found  in  Clif¬ 
ford,  A  Alley,  Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale, 

220  a  jun^°  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  the  cabal ;  a  word 

Kew  war  formed  by  the  initials  of  their  names.  The  fir  ft  efft&s 
with  Hoi-  of  their  advice  was  a  fecret  alliance  with  France,  and 
land.  a  rupture  with  Holland.  Soon  after  this,  the  duke  of 

York  declared  himfelf  a  Papift  ■,  and  liberty  of  con- 
fcience  was  proclaimed  to  all  fedaries,  whether  diffenters 
or  Papifts:  a  proclamation  was  iffued  containing  very 
rigorous  claufes  in  favour  of  prefting  j  another  full  of 
menaces  againft  thofe  who  fliould  fpeak  undutifully  of 
his  majefty’s  meafures  \  and  even  againft  thofe  who 
heard  fuch  difeourfes,  unit  fs  they  informed  in  due  time 
againft  the  offenders.  All  thefe  things  gave  very  great 
and  juft  offence  to  the  people  ;  but  they  were  efpeeially 
alarmed  at  the  alliance  with  France,  and  juftly  afraid 

221  of  the  treachery  of  that  nation. 

Adefperate  Qn  t]ie  28th  of  May  1672,  the  Englifh  fleet  under 
v^agement.  the  Auke  of  York  was  furprifed  by  the  Dutch  in  South- 
wold  bay.  About  eight  in  the  morning  began  a  moft 
furious  engagement.  The  gallant  Sandwich,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Englifh  van,  drove  his  fhip  into  the  midft 
of  the  enemy,  beat  off  the  admiral  that  ventured  to  at¬ 
tack  him,  funk  another  fhip  that  attempted  to  board 
him,  and  three  fire-fhips  that  offered  to  grapple  with 
him.  Though  his  veffel  was  torn  with  (hot,  and  out  of 
1000  men  there  only  remained  400,  he  ft  ill  continued 
to  fight.  At  laft,  a  fire-fhip,  more  fortunate  than  the 
reft,  having  laid  hold  of  his  veffel,  her  deftrudion  be¬ 
came  inevitable,  and  the  earl  himfelf  was  drowned  in 
attempting  to  fwim  to  fome  other  fhip.  Night  parted 
the  combatants  j  the  Dutch  retired,  and  were  not  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Englifh.  The  lefs  fuftained  by  the  two 
maritime  powers  was  nearly  equal ;  but  the  French  fuf- 
fered  very  little,  not  having  entered  into  the  heat  of  the 
engagement.  It  was  even  fuppofed  that  they  had  or¬ 
ders  for  this  condu6f,  andtofpare  their  own  fhips,  while 
the  Dutch  and  Englifh  fhould  weaken  each  other  by 

222  their  mutual  animofities. 

Succefs  of  The  combined  powers  were  much  more  fuccefsful 
Louis  XIV,  againft  the  Dutch  by  land.  Louis  conquered  all  before 
Sutclf the  him,  crofted  the  Rhine,  took  all  the  frontier  towns  of 
the  enemy,  and  threatened  the  new  republic  with  a  fi¬ 
nal  cliff  ilution.  Terms  were  propofed  to  them  by  the 
two  conquerors.  Louis  offered  them  fuch  as  would 
have  deprived  them  of  all  power  of  refilling  an  invafion 
from  France  by  land.  Thofe  of  Charles  expofed  them 
equally  to  every  invafion  by  fea.  At  laft  the  murmurs 
of  the  Englifh  at  feeing,  this  brave  and  induftrious  people, 
the  fupporters  of  the  Proteftant  caufe,  totally  funk  and 
on  the  brink  of  deftru&ion,  were  too  loud  not  to  reach 
the  king.  He  was  obliged  to  call  the  parliament,  to 
take  the  fenfe  of  the  nation  upon  his  condudf  ;  and  he 
foon  faw  bow  his  fubje&s  flood  affedted. 

Th/parlia-  The  ParAament  met  on  ike  24th  of  February  1673. 
raentcalled.  They  began  with  reprefling  fome  of  the  king’s  extra¬ 
ordinary  llretches  of  prerogative,  and  taking  means  for 
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uniformity  in  religious  matters.  A  law  was  paffed  en-  Britain, 
titled  the  tejl  aSI,  impofing  an  oath  oft  all  who  fliould  — v — 
enjoy  any  public  benefice.  Befides  the  taking  the  oaths  ^*4^ 

.of  allegiance  and  the  king’s  fupremacy,  they  were  °b-frame(j, 
liged  to  receive  the  facrament  once  a  year  in  the  efta- 
bliftied  church,  and  to  abjure  all  belief  in  the  dodrine 
of  tranfubflantiation.  As  the  diffenters  alfo  had  fe- 
conded  the  efforts  of  the  commons  againft  the  king’s 
declaration  of  indulgence  to  Reman  Catholics,  a  bill 
was  pafted  for  their  eafe  and  relief,  which,  however, 
went  with  fome  difficulty  through  the  houfe  of  peers. 

The  Dutch  in  the  mean  time  continued  to  defend  them¬ 
felves  with  fuch  valour,  that  the  commons  began  to 
dtfpair  of  fuccefs.  They  therefore  refolved  that  the 
{landing  army  was  a  grievance:  they  next  declared, 
that  they  would  grant  no  more  fupplies  to  carry  on  the 
Dutch  war,  unlefs  it  appeared  that  the  enemy  were  fo 
nbftinate  as  to  refufe  all  reafonable  conditions.  To  cut 
fhort  thefe  difagreeable  altercations,  the  king  refolved 
to  prorogue  the  parliament ;  and  with  that  intention, 
went  unexpectedly  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  from  whence  tumult  in 
he  tent  the  ufher  of  the  black-rod  to  fummons  the  houfe  the  houfe 
of  commons  to  attend.  It  happened  that  the  ufher  and  of  com- 
the  fpeaker  met  nearly  at  the  door  of  the  houfe  j  butmom* 
the  fpeaker  being  within,  fome  of  the  members  fudden- 
ly  fhut  the  door,  and  cried,  “  To  the  chair.”  Upon 
which  the  following  motions  were  inftantly  made  in  a 
tumultuous  manner :  That  the  alliance  with  France  was 
a  grievance  \  that  the  evil  counfellors  of  the  king  were 
a  grievance  ;  that  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  was  a  grie¬ 
vance:  and  then  the  houfe  rofein  great  confufion.  The 
king  foon  faw  that  he  could  exped  no  fupply  from  the 
commons  for  carrying  on  the  war  which  was  fo  difa- 
greeable  to  them  j  he  refolved,  therefore,  to  make  a  fe- 
parate  peace  with  the  Dutch,  on  terms  which  they  had 
propofed  by  the  Spanifh  ambaffador.  For  form’s  fake, 
he  afked  the  advice  of  his  parliament:  who  concurring 
heartily  in  his  intentions,  a  peace  was  concluded  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

The  prepoffeflion  which  Charles  had  all  along  fliown  jsj-ationaI 
for  France,  and  his  manifeft  inclination  upon  all  occa-  difeontents. 
fions  to  attach  himfelf  to  that  kingdom,  had  given  great 
olfeEce  to  his  people.  Along  with  this,  other  circum- 
ftances  confpired  to  raife  a  general  difeontent.  The  to¬ 
leration  of  Catholics,  fo  much  wiftied  for  by  the  king  ; 
the  bigotry  of  the  duke  of  York,  the  heir  apparent  to 
the  crown,  and  his  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  religion  *,  excited  a  confirmation  not  altogether 
without  foundation,  as  if  the  Proteftant  religion  was  in 
danger.  This  fear  and  difeontent  vvas  carefully  kept 
up  and  fomented  by  wicked  and  defigning  men,  who 
to  promote  their  own  interefts  would  not  lcruple  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  groffeft  falfehoods.  In  1678,  an  account  of 
a  plot  formed  by  the  Papifts  for  deftroying  the  king 
and  the  Proteftant  religion,  was  given  in  by  one  Kirby 
a  chemift,  Dr  Tong,  a  weak  credulous  clergyman,  and 
Titus  Oates,  who  had  likewife  been  a  clergyman,  but 
one  of  the  moft  abandoned  mifereants  that  can  be  ima¬ 
gined.  The  circumftances  attending  this  pretended  dis¬ 
covery  were  fo  perfedly  incredible,  that  it  appears 
amazing  how  any  perfon  of  common  fenfe  could  give  ear 
to  them  f.  Never thelefs,  fo  much  w'ere  the  minds  of 
the  nation  in  general  inflamed  againft  the  Catholics  a*  t  See 
this  time,  that  it  not  only  produced  the  deftrudion  of 
individuals  of  the  Romifh  perfuafion,  but  an  univerfal 
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Britain,  m  a  fiacre  of  that  unhappy  fe£l  was  apprehended.  The 
parliament,  who  ought  to  have  repreffed  thefe  del ulions, 
and  brought  back  the  people  to  calm  deliberate  in¬ 
quiry,  were  found  more  credulous  than  even  the  vulgar 
themfelves.  The  cry  of  plot  was  immediately  echoed 
from  one  houfe  to  the  other;  the  country  party  could 
not  flip  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  of  managing  the 
paflions  of  the  people ;  the  courtiers  were  afraid  of  be¬ 
ing  thought  difloyal  if  they  Ihould  doubt  the  guilt  of 
thofe  who  were  accufed  of  defigns  again  ft  the  king’s 
perfon.  Danby,  the  prime  minifter,  himfelf  entered 
into  it  very  furioufly,  and  perfifted  in  his  inquiries  not- 
withftanding  all  the  king’s  advice  to  the  contrary. 
Charles  himfelf,  who  was  the  perfon  that  ought  to  have 
been  moft  concerned,  was  the  only  one  who  treated  it 
with  contempt.  Nothing,  however,  could  flop  the  po¬ 
pular  fury  ;  and  for  a  time  the  king  was  obliged  to  give 
way  to  it. 

During  the  time  of  this  general  uproar  and  perfec¬ 
tion,  the  lord  treafurer  Danby  was  impeached  in  the 
houfe  of  commons  by  Seymour  the  fpeaker.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  charge  againft  him  was,  his  having  written  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Montague  the  king’s  ambaffadvir  at  Paris,  direc¬ 
ting  him  to  fell  the  king’s  good  offices  at  the  treaty  of 
Nimeguen,  to  the  king  of  Franee,  for  a  certain  fum  of 
money  ;  contrary  to  the  general  interefts  of  the  con¬ 
federates,  and  even  of  thofe  of  his  own  kingdoms. 
Though  the  charge  was  juft,  yet  Danby  had  the  hap- 
pinefs  to  find  the  king  refolved  to  defend  him.  Charles 
affured  the  parliament,  that,  as  he  had  a£led  in  every 
thing  by  his  orders,  he  held  him  entirely  blaraelefs  ; 
and  though  he  would  deprive  him  of  all  his  employ¬ 
ments,  yet  he  would  pofitively  infill  on  his  perfonal 
fafety.  The  lords  were  obliged  to  fubmit  :  however, 
they  went  on  to  impeach  him,  and  Danby  was  fent  to 
the  Tower  ;  but  no  worfe  confequences  followed. 

Thefe  furious  proceedings  had  been  carried  on  by 
a  houfe  of  commons  that  had  continued  undiffoived  for 
above  17  years.  They  were  now  diffolved,  and  another 
parliament  was  called  ;  which,  however,  proved  as  un¬ 
manageable  as  the  preceding.  The  members  refolved 
to  check  the  growth  of  Popery  by  ftriking  at  the  root 
of  the  evil  ;  and  therefore  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  total 
bill  brought  exclufion  of  the  duke  of  York  from  the  crown  of  Eng- 
in.  land  and  Ireland,  which  paffed  the  lower  houfe  by  a 

majority  of  79.  They  next  voted  the  king’s  (landing 
army  and  guards  to  be  illegal.  They  proceeded  to  efta- 
blifli  limits  to  the  king’s  power  of  imprifoning  de¬ 
linquents  at  will.  It  was  now  alfo  that  the  celebrated 
llatute  called  the  habeas  corpus  a&  was  paflfed,  which 
confirms  the  fubjedl  in  an  abfolute  fecurity  from  op- 
preffive  power. 

During  thefe  troubles,  the  duke  of  York  had  retired 
to  Bruflels  ;  but  an  indifpolition  of  the  king  led  him 
back  to  England,  to  be  ready  in  cafe  of  any  finifter  ac¬ 
cident,  to  affert  his  right  to  the  throne.  After  pre¬ 
vailing  upon  his  brother  to  difgrace  his  natural  fon  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  now  become  very  popu¬ 
lar,  he  himfelf  retired  to  Scotland,  under  pretence  of 
quieting  the  apprehenfions  of  the  Englilh  nation,  but 
in  reality  to  ftrengthen  his  interefts  in  that  part  of  the 
empire.  This  feeeflion  ferved  ft  ill  more  to  inflame  the 
country  party,  who  were  ftrongly  attached  to  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  and  were  refolved  to  fupport  him  againft 
the  duke  of  York.  Mobs,  petitions,  pope  burnings, 
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were  artifices  employed  to  keep  up  the  terrors  of  Po¬ 
pery,  and  alarm  the  court.  The  parliament  had  fhown 
favour  to  the  various  tribes  of  informers,  and  that  fer¬ 
ved  to  increafe  the  number  of  thefe  mifereants:  but 
plots  themfelves  alfo  became  more  numerous.  Plot 
was  fet  up  againft  plot ;  and  the  people  were  kept 
fufpended  in  the  moft  dreadful  apprehenfion. 

But  it  was  not  by  plots  alone  that  the  adverfe  parties 
endeavoured  to  fupplant  each  other.  Tumultuous  pe¬ 
titions  on  the  one  hand,  and  flattering  addreffes  on  the 
other,  were  fent  up  from  all  quarters.  Wherever  the 
country  party  prevailed,  petitions  were  fent  to  the  king 
filled  with  grievances  and  apprehenfions.  Wherever 
the  church  or  court  party  prevailed,  addreffes  were 
framed,  containing  expreflions  of  the  higheft  regard  to 
his  majefty,  and  the  deepeft  abhorrence  of  thofe  who  en¬ 
deavoured  to  difturb  the  public  tranquillity.  Thus  the 
nation  came  to  be  diftinguifhed  into  petitioners  and  ab- rers,  who. 
horrers .  Whig  and  Tory ,  alfo,  were  now  firft  ufed  as 
terms  of  reproach.  The  Whigs  were  fo  denominated 
from  a  cant  name  given  to  the  four  prefbyterian  con- 
venticlers,  (whig  being  milk  turned four().  The  Tories 
were  denominated  from  the  Irifh  banditti  fo  called, 
whofe  ufual  manner  of  bidding  people  deliver  was  by 
the  Irifh  word  Toree ,  or  “  Give  me.” 

All  this  time  the  king  had  tyrannized  over  the  Scots  Attempt  to 
in  a  very  cruel  manner.  Being  apprized  of  the  ten-eftabiilh  e- 
dency  of  prefbyterian  principles  to  a  republican  form pffcopacy 
of  government,  Charles,  like  his  predeceffors,  had  en-^n^cot^n^ 
deavoured  to  introduce  Epifcopacy  there,  but  in  a  much 
more  violent  manner  than  had  been  formerly  attempt¬ 
ed.  The  rights  of  patrons  had  for  fome  years  been  abo- 
lifhed  ;  and  the  power  of  ele£ling  minifters  had  been 
veiled  in  the  kirk-feffions  and  lay  elders  :  but  it  was  now 
enabled,  that  all  incumbents  who  had  been  admitted  up¬ 
on  this  title  Ihould  receive  a  prefentation,  and  be  inlli- 
tuted  anew  by  the  biftiop,  under  the  penalty  of  depri¬ 
vation.  In  confequence  of  this,  340  parifhes  were  at 
once  declared  vacant.  New  minifters  were  fought  for  23r 
all  over  the  kingdom,  and  none  was  fo  vicious  or  igno-  Occasions 
rant  as  to  be  rejected.  The  people,  as  might  havedifeontenb 
been  expe£led,  were  difpleafed  to  the  higheft  degree ; 
they  refolved,  however,  to  give  no  fign  of  mutiny  or 
fedition,  notwithftanding  their  difeontent.  This  fub- 
miffion  made  their  cafe  Hill  worfe;  it  being  fooliftily 
imagined,  that,  as  they  did  not  complain  for  a  little  ill 
ufage,  they  would  fubmit  altogether  if  they  were  worfe 
treated. 

Affairs  remained  in  a  peaceable  fituation,  till,  in  Prefbyteri- 
1661,  a  very  fevere  a6l  was  paffed  in  England  againft  arts  perfe- 
conventicles,  and  this  feverity  was  imitated  by  the  Scotscutec** 
parliament,  who  paffed  an  a£l  of  the  fame  kind.  Mili¬ 
tary  force  was  next  let  loofe.  Wherever  the  people 
had  generally  forfaken  their  churches,  the  guards  were 
quartered  throughout  the  country.  They  were  com¬ 
manded  by  Sir  James  Turner,  a  man  of  a  very  furious 
temper  and  diffolute  life.  He  went  about  and  received 
lifts  from  the  clergy  of  thofe  who  abfented  themfelves 
from  the  churches,  or  wrere  fuppofed  to  frequent  con¬ 
venticles.  Without  any  proof,  or  legal  conviction,  lie 
demanded  a  fine  from  them  ;  and  quartered  fnldicrs  on 
the  fuppofed  criminals  till  he  received  payment.  An 
infurre&ion  being  dreaded  during  the  Dutch  war,  new 
forces  were  levied,  and  entrufted  to  the  command  of 
Dalziel  and  Drummond,  two  men  of  very  cruel  difpo- 
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fitions,  and  the  Scots  parliament  gave  full  fcope  to  all 
their  enormities. 

Reprefen  tat  ions  were  now  made  to  the  king,  who 
promifed  fume  redrefs.  But  his  lenity  came  too  late. 
The  people,  in  1668,  rofe  in  arms.  They  furprifed 
Turner  in  Dumfries,  and  refolved  to  have  put  him  to 
death  ;  but  finding  his  orders  to  be  more  violent  than 
his  execution  of  them,  they  fpared  his  life.  At  Lanark 
they  renewed  the  covenant,  and  publiflied  their  ma- 
nifefto  ;  where  they  profeffed  their  fubmiflion  to  the 
king,  and  only  defired  the  re-eftablifhment  of  prefby- 
tery,  and  of  their  former  minifters.  Their  force  never 
exceeded  20Q0  men;  and  though  the  country  in  ge¬ 
neral  bore  them  great  favour,  men’s  fpirits  were  fo  fub- 
dued,  that  the  infurgents  could  expert  no  farther  in- 
creafe  of  numbers.  Dalziel  took  the  field  to  oppofe 
them.  The  number  of  the  covenanters  was  now  re¬ 
duced  to  800,  and  thefe  no  wav  capable  of  contending 
with  regular  forces.  Having  advanced  near  Edin 
burgh,  they  attempted  to  find  their  way  back  into  the 
weft  by  Pentland-hills.  Here  they  were  attacked  by 
the  king’s  troops,  and  received  the  firft  charge  very  re- 
folutely  :  but  that  was  all  the  adion.  Immediately 
they  fell  into  confufion,  and  fled.  About  40  were  kil¬ 
led  on  the  fpot,  and  130  taken  prifoners. 

So  long  ago  as  the  year  1661,  the  prefbyterians  had 
deputed  one  Sharpe  to  lay  their  grievances  before  the 
king.  Inftead  of  this,  their  deputy  abandoned  the 
caufe  altogether,  became  their  violent  enemy,  and  as  a 
reward  of  his  treachery  was  made  archbifiiop  of  St  An¬ 
drew’s.  After  the  battle  of  Pentland-hills,  this  man 
was  the  foremoft  to  take  vengeance  on  the  unhappy 
infurgents,  whofe  opprelfed  ftate  and  inoffenfive  beha¬ 
viour  had  made  them  objects  of  univerfal  compaflion. 
Ten  were  hanged  on  one  gibbet  in  Edinburgh  535 
before  their  own  doors  in  different  places.  They  might 
all  have  faved  their  lives  if  they  would  have  renounced 
the  covenant  ;  but  this  they  abfolutely  refufed.  The 
executions  were  going  on,  when  the  king  wrote  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  privy-council,  in  which  he  ordered  that  fuch 
of  the  prifoners  as  fhould  (imply  promife  to  obey  the 
laws  for  the  future  fhould  be  fet  at  liberty,  and  that 
the  incorrigible  fhould  be  fent  to  the  plantations. 
This  letter  was  brought  to  the  council  by  Burnet,  but 
was  not  immediately  delivered  by  Sharpe.  What  his 
motives  were  for  this  delay,  we  pretend  not  to  fay  ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  no  adion  of  his  life  will  bear  a 
worfe  conftrudion  than  this.  It  had  been  cuftomary 
to  put  thefe  poor  creatures  to  very  fevere  tortures,  in 
order  to  make  them  confefs  that  to  be  falfehood  which 
they  believed  to  be  true.  By  Sharpe’s  delay,  one 
Hugh  Maccail  had  been  tortured,  who  would  other- 
wife  have  efcaped  ;  and  fo  violent  were  the  torments 
lie  endured,  that  he  expired  under  them.  He  feemed 
to  die  in  an  ecftafy  of  joy.  His  lalt  words  were  ut¬ 
tered  with  an  accent  which  (truck  all  the  byftanders 
with  aftoniftiment.  “  Farewell  (faid  he)  fun,  moon, 
and  ftars  ;  farewell  world  and  time  ;  farewell  weak  frail 
body  :  welcome  eternity  ;  welcome  angels  and  faints  ; 
welcome  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  and  welcome  God  the 
judge  of  all.” 

In  1670,  an  ad  againft  conventicles  was  patted,  feem- 
inglv  with  a  defign  of  mitigating  the  former  perfect¬ 
ing  laws  ;  though  even  this  was  fevere.  enough.  By 
this  aft,  the  hearer  in  a  conventicle  (that  is,  in  a  dif- 


fenting  affembly  where  more  than  fivebefides  the  fami-  Britain, 
ly  were  prefent)  was  fined  5s.  for  the  firft  offence,  and  — v — 

ICS.  for  the  fecond  ;  the  preacher  20I.  for  the  firft  of¬ 
fence,  and  40I.  for  the  fecond.  The  perfon  in  whofe 
houfe  the  conventicle  met  was  fined  in  a  like  fum  with 
the  preacher.  One  remarkable  claufe  was,  that  if  any 
difpute  ftiould  arife  with  regard  to  the  interpretation 
of  any  prirt  of  the  ad,  the  judges  fhould  always  explain 
the  doubt  in  the  fenfe  leaft  favourable  to  conventicles, 
it  being  the  intention  of  parliament  entirely  to  fupprefs 
them.  .  238 

As  the  violent  methods  ufed  by  the  king  were  found  Schemes  of 
ineffedual  to  obtain  his  purpofe  in  Scotland,  in  1678  coraprehen- 
a  fcheme  of  comprehenfion  was  tried,  by  which  it  was  an  em” 
propofed  to  diminifh  greatly  the  authority  of  the  hi- 
fhops,  to  abolifh  their  negative  voice  in  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  courts,  and  to  leave  them  little  more  than  the  right 
of  precedency  among  the  prefbyters  :  but  this  too  was 
rejeded  by  the  people,  who  well  knew  its  tendency. 

The  next  fcheme  was  an  indulgence.  By  this,  the  moft 
popular  of  the  expelled  preachers,  without  requiring 
any  terms  of  fubmiffion  to  the  eftablifhed  religion,  were 
fettled  in  vacant  churches  ;  and  fmall  falaries  of  about 
20l.  a-ycar  were  offered  to  the  reft,  till  they  fhould  be 
otherwife  eftablifhed.  This  bounty  was  rejected  as  the 
wages  of  criminal  filence,  and  the  replaced  minifters 
foon  repented  of  their  compliance  ;  conventicles  multi¬ 
plied,  and  the  covenanters  daily  met  in  arms  at  their 
places  of  worfhip,  though  they  ufually  difperfed  tbem- 
felves  after  divine  fervice.  ^ 

Thefe  mild  methods  being  rejeded,  a  renewal  of  the  Perfocution 
perfection  commenced  under  the  adminiftration  of  the  renewed, 
duke  of  Lauderdale,  and  in  which  Archbifhop  Sharpe 
had  a  principal  hand.  It  was  an  old  law,  and  but  fel- 
dom  put  in  execution,  that  a  man  who  was  accufed  of 
any  crime,  and  did  not  appear  to  take  his  trial,  might 
be  mter communed ;  that  is,  he  might  be  publicly  out¬ 
lawed  ;  and  whoever  afterwards,  either  on  account  of 
bufinefs,  relation,  or  charity,  had  the  leaft  intercourfe 
with  him,  was  fubjeded  to  the  fame  penalties  which  the 
law  could  inflict  on  the  criminal  himfelf.  A  great 
many  writs  of  intercommuning  were  now  iffued  againft 
the  covenanters  ;  by  which  abfurd  method  of  proceed¬ 
ing,  crimes  and  punifhments  were  multiplied  to  an  ex¬ 
treme  degree. 

Application  was  made  to  Charles  for  fome  redrefs  of 
thefe  grievances  :  but  he  wa$  too  much  taken  up  with 
his  pleafures  to  take  any  effectual  means  of  putting  a 
flop  to  them  ;  nay,  even  while  he  retraded  them,  he 
was  perfuaded  to  avow  and  praife  them  in  a  letter  to  2Ao 
the  privy-council.  The  confequence  of  all  this  was,  Archbifiiop 
that  the  covenanters  were  at  laft  fo  much  enraged  Sharpe 
againft  Sharpe,  whom  they  confidered  as  an  apoftate, murdered, 
and  experienced  to  be  an  unrelenting  perfecutor,  that, 
on  the  3d  of  May  1679,  he  Vv’as  way -laid  and  mur¬ 
dered  with  all  the  circurnftances  of  unrelenting  cruel¬ 
ty.  The  murder  of  Sharpe  produced  a  persecution 
ftill  more  violent,  which  at  laft  brought  on  another  in- 
filrredion. 

The  covenanters  finding  themfelves  obliged  to  meet  Second  iu- 
in  large  bodies,  and  bring  arms  along  with  them  for  furre&ion 
their  own  fecurity,  fet  forth  a  declaration  againft  pre¬ 
lacy,  which  they  publiflied  at  Rutherglen,  a  fmall  bo¬ 
rough  near  Glafgow  ;  and  in  the  market-place  there 
they  burned  feveral  ads  of  parliament  which  had  efta- 
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Britain,  blifhed  that  mode  of  ecclefiaftical  government,  and  had 
prohibited  all  conventicles.  For  this  purpofe  they 
chofe  the  29th  of  May,  the  anniverfary  of  the  reftora- 
tion  5  and  previoufly  extinguifhed  the  bonfires  that  had 
been  kindled  on  that  occafion.  Count  Graham,  after¬ 
wards  Vifcount  Dundee,  ary  a£tive  and  enterprifing  of¬ 
ficer,  attacked  a  great  conventicle  upon  Loudon-hill, 
but  was  repulfed  with  the  lofs  of  30  men.  The  cove¬ 
nanters  then  finding  them  (elves  unwarily  engaged  in 
rebellion,  were  obliged  to  perfevere  5  and  therefore 
puflied  on  to  Glafgow,  which,  though  repulfed  at  firft, 
they  afterwards  made  themfelves  matters  of.  Here 
they  difpoflefled  the  eftablifhed  clergy,  and  iflued  pro¬ 
clamations,  in  which  they  declared  that  they  fought  a. 
gainft  the  king’s  fupremacy,  againtt  Popery  and  Pre¬ 
lacy,  and  againtt  a  Popifh  fucceflor. 

Charles,  being  now  alarmed,  difpatched  againtt  the 
covenanters  a  fmall  body  of  Englifh  cavalry  under  the 
duke  of  Monmouth.  He  joined  the  Scots  guards,  and 
242  fome  regiments  of  militia  levied  from  the  well-affefted 
Infurgents  counties  5  and  with  great  celerity  marched  in  queft  of 
BoUnvel^1"  ^  infurgents.  They  had  taken  pott  at  Both  well- bridge 
bridge.  between  Hamilton  and  Glafgow  ;  where  there  was  no 
accefs  but  by  the  bridge,  and  where  a  fmall  body  was 
able  to  defend  it  againtt  the  king’s  army.  The  whole 
army  of  the  covenanters  never  exceeded  8000  men,  and 
they  had  in  reality  no  other  generals  than  their  clergy¬ 
men.  Monmouth  attacked  the  bridge,  and  the  cove¬ 
nanters  maintained  their  pott  as  long  as  their  ammuni¬ 
tion  latted.  When  they  fent  for  more,  they  received 
orders  to  quit  their  pott  and  retire  ;  and  this  imprudent 
meafure  occafioned  an  immediate  defeat.  Monmouth 
patted  the  bridge  without  oppcfition,  and  drew  up  his 
forces  oppofite  to  the  enemy.  His  cannon  alone  put 
them  to  the  rout.  About  700  were  killed  in  the  pur- 
fuit  \  for,  properly  fpeaking,  there  was  no  ,a&ion. 
Twelve  hundred  were  taken  prifoners,  and  treated 
with  humanity  by  Monmouth.  Such  as  promifed  to 
live  peaceably  under  the  prefent  government  were  dif- 
mifled  :  and  about  300  who  refufed  this  condition  were 
(hipped  for  Barbadoes,  but  unfortunately  perifhed  by  the 
way.  Two  of  their  clergymen  were  hanged.  Soon 
after,  an  a&  of  indemnity  was  patted  :  but  Lauderdale 
took  "care  that  it  ttiould  afford  little  prote&ion  to  the 
unhappy  covenanters  ;  for  though  orders  were  given  to 
connive  thenceforward  at  all  conventicles,  he  found 
means  under  a  variety  of  pretences  to  elude  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  them. 

It  is  now  certainly  known,  that  King  Charles  II.  had 
formed  a  fcheme  of  overturning  the  eftablifhed  religion, 
and  fubftituting  Popery  in  its  place  5  as  alfo  of  render¬ 
ing  himfelf  abfolute.  In  this,  however,  he  met  with 
violent  oppofition  from  his  parliaments  j  and  as  this  one 
of  1679  feemed  even  to  furpafs  their  predeceflors  in 
243  violence,  the  king  was  induced  to  diffolve  them  and 
Violent  Call  another  in  1680.  By  this  ftep,  however,  he  was  no 
gainer.  They  voted  the  legality  of  petitioning  the 
king  5  and  fell  with  extreme  violence,  on  the  abhorrers, 
who  in  their  addrettes  to  the  crown  had  exprefled  their 
difapprobation  of  thofe  petitions.  Great  numbers  of 
thefe  were  feized  by  their  order  in  all  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  committed  to  clofe  cuftody  :  the  liberty  of 
the  fubje<ft,  which  had  been  fo  carefully  guarded  by 
their  own  recent  law,  was  every  day  violated  by  their 
arbitrary  and  capricious  imprifonments.  One  Stowel  of 
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Exeter  put  a  flop  to  their  proceedings :  he  refufed  to 
obey  the  ferjeant  at  arms  who  was  fent  to  apprehend 
him  j  he  ftood  upon  his  defence,  and  faid  he  knew  110 
law  by  which  the  houfe  of  commons  pretended  to  com¬ 
mit  him.  The  houfe,  finding  it  equally  dangerous 
to  proceed  or  recede,  got  off  by  an  evafion.  They 
voted  that  Stowel  was  indifpofed  :  and  a  month’s  time 
was  allowed  him  for  his  recovery.  It  is  happy  for  the 
nation,  that  fhould  the  commons  at  any  time  overleap 
the  bounds  of  their  authority,  and  capricioutty  order 
men  to  be  put  in  prifon,  there  is  no  power,  in  cafe  of 
refiftance,  that  can  compel  the  prifoners  to  fubmit  to 
their  decrees. 

The  chief  point,  however,  laboured  by  the  prefent 
parliament  was,  to  obtain  the  feclufion  bill,  which, 
though  the  former  houfe  had  voted,  was  never  yet  paf- 
fed  into  a  law.  It  patted  by  a  great  majority  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  but  was  thrown  out  by  the  houfe  of 
peers.  All  the  bifhops  except  three  voted  againtt  it ; 
for  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  church  of  England 
was  in  much  greater  danger  from  the  prevalence  of 
Prefbyterianifm  than  Popery.  The  commons  were  ex¬ 
tremely  mortified  at  the  rejeftion  of  their  favourite  bill : 
in  revenge  they  patted  feveral  other  difagreeable  a£b, 
among  which  one  was,  That,  till  the  exclufion  bill  was 
patted,  they  could  not,  confiftent  with  the  truft  re- 
pofed  in  them,  grant  the  king  any  manner  of  fupply  ; 
and  that  whoever  fhould  hereafter  lend,  by  way  of  ad¬ 
vance,  any  money  upon  the  branches  of  the  king’s  re¬ 
venue,  fhould  be  refponfible  to  parliament  for  his  con- 
du£l.  Charles,  therefore,  finding  that  there  was  no 
hopes  either  of  extorting  money  or  obedience  from  the 
commons,  came  to  a  refolution  of  once  more  diflolving 
the  parliament.  His  ufher  of  the  black  rod  according-  Parliament 
ly  came  to  diflolve  them  while  they  were  voting  that diffolved. 
the  diflenters  ttiould  be  encouraged,  and  that  the  Pa- 
pifts  had  burned  the  city  of  London. 

It  was  for  fome  time  a  doubt  whether  the  king  would 
ever  call  another  parliament:  his  neceflities,  however, 
furmounted  all  bis  fears  of  their  violence  ;  and,  in  1681,  24  5 

he  fummoned  his  parliament  to  meet  him  at  Oxford,  New  one 
that  he  might  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  punifhing^j.6^1 
the  city  of  London  by  fhowing  his  fufpicions  of  their 
loyalty.  In  this,  as  in  all  former  parliaments,  the  coun¬ 
try  party  predominated  )  and  they  trode  exa&ly  in  the 
fame  paths  with  their  predeceflors.  The  fame  fpeaker 
was  chofen,  and  the  exclufion  bill  urged  more  fiercely 
than  before.  Ernely,  one  of  the  king’s  minifters,  pro- 
pofed  that  the  duke  fhould  be  banifhed  500  miles  from 
England  5  and  that  on  the  king’s  deceafe,  the  next  heir 
fhould  be  conftituted  regent  with  regal  power.  Yet 
even  this  expedient,  which  left  the  duke  the  bare  title 
of  king ,  could  not  obtain  the  attention  of  the  houfe. 

Nothing  but  a  total  exclufion  could  fatisfy  them. 

Each  party  had  now  for  fome  time  reviled  and  ridi¬ 
culed  each  other  in  pamphlets  and  libels*,  and  this  prac¬ 
tice  at  laft  was  attended  with  an  incident  that  deferves 
notice.  One  Fitzharris,  an  Irifh  Papill,  employed  a  Cafe  of 
Scotfman  named  Everhard  to  write  a  libel  againtt  the  Fitzharris 
king  and  the  duke  of  York.  The  Scot  was  actually  a 
fpy  for  the  contrary  party  *,  and  fuppofing  this  a  trick 
to  entrap  him,  he  difeovered  the  whole  to  Sir  William 
Waller,  an  eminent  juftice  of  the  peace  *,  and,  to  con¬ 
vince  them  of  the  truth  of  his  information,  potted  the 
magiftrate  and  two  other  perfons  privately,  where  they 
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Britain,  heard  the  whole  conference  between  Fitzharris  and  him* 
\r~~~  felf.  The  libel  compofed  between  them  was  replete 
with  the  utmoft  rancour  and  fcurrility.  Waller  carried 
the  intelligence  to  the  king,  and  obtained  a  warrant  for 
committing  Fitzharris,  who  happened  at  that  very  time 
to  have  a  copy  of  the  libel  in  his  pocket.  Seeing  him- 
felf  in  the  hands  of  a  party  from  whom  he  expeCted  no 
mercy,  he  refolved  to  fide  with  them,  and  throw  the 
odium  of  the  libel  upon  the  court,  who,  he  faid,  were 
willing  to  draw  up  a  libel  which  ffiould  be  imputed  to 
the  exclufioners,  and  thus  render  them  hateful  to  the 
people.  He  enhanced  his  fervices  to  the  country-party 
by  a  new  Popifii  plot  more  tremendous  than  any  of  the 
foregoing,  and  in  which  he  brought  in  the  duke  of 
York  as  a  principal  accomplice. 

The  king  imprifoned  Fitzharris  ;  the  commons  avow¬ 
ed  his  caufe.  They  voted  that  he  fliould  be  impeach¬ 
ed  by  thcmfelves,  to  fcreen  him  from  the  ordinary 
forms  of  juft  ice  ;  the  lords  rejeCted  the  impeachment  5 
the  commons  afferted  their  right:  a  commotion  was 
likely  to  enfue  ;  and  the  king,  to  break  off  the  conteft, 
Parliament,  'vent  to  the  houfe  and  diffolved  the  parliament,  with  a 
diffolved.  fixed  refolution  never  to  call  another. 

24s  From  this  moment  the  king  ruled  with  defpotis 
^/ceedmo-  Power*  His  temper,  which  had  always  been  eafy  and 
of  the  king.  merc^u^>  now  became  arbitrary  and  cruel  \  he  enter¬ 
tained  fpies  and  informers  round  the  throne,  and  im¬ 
prifoned  all  fuch  as  he  thought  mod  daring  in  their  de- 
figns.  He  refolved  to  humble  the  Prefbyterians  :  they 
were  di  veiled  of  their  employments  and  their  places  ; 
and  their  offices  given  to  fuch  as  held  with  the  court, 
and  approved  the  doCtrine  of  non-refiftanee.  The  clergy 
began  to  teftify  their  zeal  and  their  principles  by  their 
writings  and  fermons  *,  but  though  among  thefe  the 
partizans  of  the  king  were  the  mod  numerous,  thofe  of 
the  oppofite  fa&ion  were  the  mod  enterprifing.  The 
king  openly  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  former  ;  and 
thus  placing  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  faction,  he  depri¬ 
ved  the  city  of  London,  which  had  long  headed  the 
London  de-  P°Pular  Party>  °f  their  charter.  It  was  not  till  after 
prived  of  its an  abjeCt  fubmiffion  that  he  redored  it  to  them,  having 
•harter.  previoufly  fubjeCted  the  ele&ion  of  their  magidrates  to 
his  immediate  authority. 

Terrors  alfo  were  not  wanting  to  confirm  this  new 
fpecies  of  monarchy.  Fitzharris  was  brought  to  a  trial 
before  a  jury,  and  condemned  and  executed.  The 
whole  gang  of  fpies,  vvitneifes,  informers,  fuborners, 
which  had  long  been  encouraged  and  fupported  by  the 
leading  patriots,  finding  now  that  the  king  was  entire¬ 
ly  mafter,  turned  (hort  upon  their  ancient  drivers,  and 
offered  their  evidence  againft  thofe  who  fird  put  them 
in  motion.  The  king’s  miniders  gave  them  encour¬ 
agement  ;  and  in  a  fhort  time  the  fame  injudice  and 
the  fame  cruelties  were  praCHfed  againd  Prefbyterian 
fchemes  that  had  formerly  been  praCtifed  againd  Ca¬ 
tholic  treafons.  The  king’s  chief  reftntment  was  le¬ 
velled  againd  the  earl  of  Shaflefbury  \  and,  indeed, 
not  without  reafon,  as  he  had  had  a  verv  a&ive  hand 
in  the  late  didurbances.  No  fums  were  fpared  to  feek 
for  evidence,  or  even  to  fuborn  witneffes,  againd  this 
intriguing  and  formidable  man.  A  bill  of  indictment 
being  prefen  ted  to  the  grand  jury,  witm-fles  were  ex¬ 
amined,  who  fwore  to  fuch  incredible  circum dances  as 
mud  have  invalidated  their  tedimony,  even  if  they  had 
not  been  branded  as  perjured  villains.  Among  his 
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papers,  indeed,  a  draught  of  an  affociation  was  found,  Britain, 
which  might  have  been  condrued  into  treafon  $  but v— 
it  was  not  in  the  earl’s  hand- writing,  nor  could  it  be 
proved  that  he  had  ever  communicated  this  fcheme 
to  any  body,  or  fignified  his  approbation  of  any  fuch 
project.  The  dieriffs  had  fummoned  a  jury,  whofe 
principles  coincided  with  thofe  of  the  earl  ;  and  that 
probably,  more  than  any  want  of  proof,  procured  his 
i’afety. 

In  1683,  the  city  of  London  was  deprived  of  its 
charter  \  which  was  redored  only  upon  terms  of  the 
utmod  fubmiffion,  and  giving  up  the  nomination  of 
their  own  magidrates.  This  was  fo  mortifying  a  cir-  Other  cor* 
cumdance,  that  all  the  other  corporations  in  England  porations 
foon  began  to  fear  the  fame  treatment,  and  were  fuc-re%n 
ceffiveiy  induced  to  furrender  their  charters  into  the1*1®*11* 
hands  of  the  'king.  Confiderable  fums  were  exacted 
for  redoring  thefe  charters  ;  and  all  the  offices  of  power 
and  profit  were  left  at  the  difpofal  of  the  crown.  Re- 
fidance  now,  however  judifiable,  could  not  be  fafe  ;  and 
all  prudent  men  faw  no  other  expedient  but  fubmitting 
patiently  to  the  prefent  grievances.. 

There  -was  a  party,  however,  in  England,  that  dill  Conspiracy* 
cheriffied  their  former  ideas  of  freedom,  and  refolved  to  againfl  th© 
redore  liberty  to  their  country  by  dethroning  the  king^n&* 
who  aCted  in  fuch  a  defpotic  manner.  The  principal 
confpirators  were  Monmouth,  Shaftefbury,  Ruffel,  Ef- 
fex,  Howard,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  John  Hampden 
grandfon  to  the  great  man  of  that  name.  Monmouth 
engaged  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  Lord  Brandon,  Sir 
Gilbert  Gerard,  and  other  gentlemen  in  Cheffiire. 

Lord  Ruffel  fixed  a  correfpondence  with  Sir  William 
Courtney,  Sir  Francis  Knowles,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
who  promfed  to  raife  the  wed.  Shaftefbury,  with  one 
Fergufon,  an  independent  clergyman,  and  a  redlefs 
plotter,  managed  the  city,  upon  which  the  confederates 
chiefly  relied.  Thefe  fchemes  had  been  laid  in  1681  : 
but  the  caution  of  Lord  Ruffel,  who  induced  the  duke 
of  Monmouth  to  put  off  the  enterprife,  faved  the  king¬ 
dom  from  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war  5  while  Shaftefbury 
was  fo  druck  with  a  fenfeof  his  impending  danger,  that 
he  left  his  boufe*  and  lurking  about  the  city,  attempt¬ 
ed,  but  in  vain,  to  drive  the  Londoners  to  an  open  in- 
furreCtion.  At  lad,  enraged  at  the  numberlefs  cau¬ 
tions  and  delays  which  clogged  and  defeated  his  pro¬ 
jects,  he  threatened  to  begin  with  his  own  friends  fingly* 

However,  after  a  long  druggie  between  fear  and  rage, 
he  abandoned  all  hopes  of  fuccefs,  and  fled  to  Amfter- 
dam,  where  he  foon  after  died. 

The  lofs  of  Shaftefbury,  though  it  retarded,  did  not 
fupprefs,  the  defigns  of  the  confpirators.  The  remain¬ 
ing  fix  formed  a  council  ;  they  correfponded  with  Ar- 
gyle  and  the  malecontents  in  Scotland  ;  and  refolved  1 
to  profecute  the  fcheme  of  the  infurreClion,  though  they 
widely  differed  in  principles  from  one  another.  Mon¬ 
mouth  afpired  to  the  crown  ;  Ruffel  and  Hampden  pro- 
pofed  to  exclude  the  duke  of  York  from  the  fueceffion, 
and  redrefs  the  grievances  of  the  nation  ;  Sidney  w?.s 
for  refloring  the  republic,  and  Effex  joined  in  the  fame 
wifh.  Lord  Howard  was  an  abandoned  men,  who,  ha¬ 
ving  no  principles,  fought  to  embroil  the  nation,  to  gra¬ 
tify  his  private  intereft  in  the  confufion. 

Befides  thefe,  there  was  a  fet  of  fubordinate  confpi-  Defign  of 
rators,  who  frequently  met  together,  and  carried  on  aflaflina- 

projeCls  quite  unknown  to  Monmouth  and  his  coun-  tinS  hirn 
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Britain,  oil.  Among  tliefe  was  Colonel  Rumfey,  an  old  repub- 
*  .11  v-— -J  bean  officer  ;  Lieutenant-colonel  Walcot,  of  the  fame 

It  nrifcar  ^amP  ?  Goodenough,  under-flieriff  of  London,  a  zealous 
X1*es  ’  and  noted  party-man  ;  Fergufon,  an  independent  mini- 
fter  ;  and  feveral  attorneys,  merchants,  and  tradefmen 
of  London.  But  Rumfey  and  Fergufon  were  the  only 
perfons  that  had  accefs  to  the  great  leaders  of  the  con- 
fpiracy.  Thefe  men  undertook  the  defperate  refolution 
of  affaffinating  the  king  in  his  way  to  Newmarket  ; 
Rumbold,  one  of  the  party,  poffeffed  a  farm  upon  that 
road,  called  the  Rye-houfe ,  and  from  thence  the  confpi- 
racy  was  called  the  Rye-houfe  plot .  They  deliberated 
on  a  fcheme  of  flopping  the  king’s  coach  by  overturn¬ 
ing  a  cart  on  the  highway  at  this  place,  and  (hooting 
him  through  the  hedges.  The  houfe  in  which  the  king 
lived  at  Newmarket  accidentally  took  (ire,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  Newmarket  eight  days  fooner  than 
was  expe&ed  ;  to  which  circumftance  he  owed  his  fafe- 
ty.  Soon  after  this  the  confpiracy  was  difeovered  ; 
Ruffel,  Sidney,  and  Walcot,  were  executed  ;  Effex  cut 
his  own  throat;  Hampden  was  fined  40,000!.;  and 
fcarce  one  efcaped  who  had  been  in  any  manner  con¬ 
cerned,  except  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  the 
mod  culpable  of  all. 

This  was  the  laft  blood  that  was  (lied  on  account 
of  plots  or  confpiracies,  which  continued  during  the 
greateft  part  of  this  reign.  Severe  puniffiments,  how¬ 
ever,  were  inflicted  on  many  who  treated  the  duke  of 
York  unworthily.  The  famous  Titus  Oates  was  fined 
ioo,oool.  for  calling  him  a  Popiffi  traitor  ;  and  he 
was  imprifoned  till  he  fhould  pay  it,  which  he  was  ab- 
folutely  incapable  of.  A  fimilar  fentence  was  paffed 
upon  Dutton  Colt.  Sir  Samuel  Barnadifton  was  fined 
lo,oool.  for  having  in  fome  private  letters  reflected 
on  the  government.  The  government  of  Charles  was 
now  as  abfolute  as  that  of  any  prince  in  Europe  ;  but 
to  pleafe  his  fubjeCts  by  an  aCl  of  popularity,  he  judged 
it  proper  to  marry  the  lady  Anne,  his  niece,  to  Prince 
George  brother  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  This  was 
2-4  the  laft  remarkable  tranfa&ion  of  this  extraordinary 
Death  of  reign.  On  February  2.  1685,  about  eight  in  the 
Charles  II.  morning,  the  king  was  feized  with  a  fit  of  the  apo¬ 
plexy  ;  being  dreffed,  and  juft  come  out  of  his  clofet, 
where  he  had  been  for  fome  time  after  he  rofe  from 
bed.  By  being  blooded,  he  was  reftored  perfectly  to 
his  fenfes  ;  and  there  were  great  hopes  of  his  recovery 
the  next  day.  On  the  fourth  day  the  phyfieians  de- 
fpaired  of  his  life,  and  therefore  fent  for  the  queen. 
He  was  in  his  perfeCt  fenfes  when  (lie  arrived.  She 
threw  herfelf  on  her  knees,  and  afked  his  pardon  for  all 
her  offences.  He  replied,  that  (he  had  offended  in  no¬ 
thing  ;  but  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  offences  againft 
her,  and  afked  her  pardon.  He  fpoke  with  great  af¬ 
fection  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  gave  him  excellent 
counfel  for  hi «  future  conduCt.  He  advifed  him  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  laws  with  ffriCtnefs,  and  invariably  to  fup- 
port  the  church  of  England.  The  duke  feemed  anxious 
to  convince  him  before  he  died  how  little  he  intended 
to  follow  his  advice.  Having  removed  the  biffiops, 
and  feveral  of  the  lords  who  attended  the  bed  of  the 
king,  he  fent  for  Huddleffou  a  Romiffi  pried.  In  the 
prefence  of  the  duke,  the  earl  of  Bath,  and  Trevannion 
a  captain  in  the  guards,  Huddlefton  gave  the  extreme 
unCtion  to  the  king,  and  adminiftered  to  him  the  facra- 
sient  -according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Rome. 


All  this  was  done  in  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour.  The  Britain 
doors  were  then  thrown  open.  Six  prelates,  who  had 
before  attended  the  king,  were  fent  to  give  him  the 
facrament.  Kenn,  biffiop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  read 
the  vifitation  of  the  fick  ;  and  after  he  faid  that  he  re¬ 
pented  of  his  fins,  the  abfolution.  The  king  aflifted 
with  (ecming  devotion  at  the  fervice  ;  but  his  mouth 
being  diftorted  with  fits,  and  his  throat  contracted,  he 
could  not  fwallow  the  elements.  He  profeffed,  how¬ 
ever,  his  fatisfaCtion  in  the  church  of  England  ;  and  ex¬ 
pired  on  the  6th  of  February  between  n  and  12 
o’clock:  having  reigned  25  years,  and  lived  55. 

The  firft  aCt  of  James  II’s  reign  was  to  affemble  the 
privy  council  :  where,  after  fome  praifes  beftowed  on 
the  memory  of  his  prcdeceffor,  he  made  profeffions  of 
his  refolution  to  maintain  the  eftablilhed  government 
Loth  in  church  and  ftate  ;  and  as  he  had  heretofore  ven¬ 
tured  his  life  in  defence  of  the  nation,  he  -would  (till 
'go  as  far  as  any  man  in  maintaining  all  its  juft  rights 
and  privileges. 

This  difeourfe  was  received  with  great  applaufe,  notServik  ad- 
only  by  the  council,  but  by  the  whole  nation.  Ad-  drefies  to 
dreffes  came  from  all  quarters,  full  of  duty,  nay  of  the  JamesB* 
mod  fervile  adulation.  From  this  charge,  however,  we 
muft  except  thofe  of  the  Quakers,  which  is  remarkable  2  6 
for  its  good  fenfe  and  fimplicity.  44  We  are  come  (faid  Quakers 
they)  to  teftify  our  forrow  for  the  death  of  our  goodaddrefs. 
friend  Charles,  and  our  joy  for  thy  being  made  our  go¬ 
vernor.  We  are  told  that  thou  art  not  of  the  perfuafiou 
of  the  church  of  England  no  more  than  we  :  where¬ 
fore  we  hope  that  thou  will  grant  us  the  fame  liberty 
which  thou  allowed  thyfelf.  Which  doing,  we  wi(h 
thee  all  manner  of  happinefs.”  2 

The  king,  however,  foon  (bowed,  that  he  either  was  Imprudent 
not  fincere  in  his  promifes,  or  that  he  entertained  fo behaviour 
lofty  an  idea  of  his  own  regal  power,  that  even  his?^l^enew 
utmoft  fincerity  could  tend  very  little  to  the  fecurity  ot  nS* 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  All  the  cuftoms,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  excife,  which  had  been  voted  to  the 
late  king  for  his  life  only,  were  levied  by  James  with¬ 
out  a  new  a  Cl  for  that  purpofe.  He  went  openly  to 
mafs  with  all  the  enfigns  of  his  dignity  ;  and  even  fent 
one  Caryl  as  his  agent  to  Rome  to  make  fubmiftions 
to  the  pope,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  readmiffion 
of  England  into  the  bofom  of  the  Catholic  church. 

From  the  fuggeftions  of  tliefe  men  all  his  meafures  were 
undertaken.  One  day  when  the  Spanifh  ambaffador 
ventured  to  advife  his  majefty  againft  putting  too  much 
confidence  in  fuch  kind  of  people,  44  Is  it  not  the  cu- 
ftom  in  Spain  (faid  James)  for  the  king  to  confult 
with  his  confefior  ?”  44  Yes  (anfwered  the  ambaffa¬ 

dor),  and  that  is  the  reafon  why  our  affairs  fucceed  fo 
very  ill.” 

James’s  firft  parliament,  which  was  compofed  moftly 
of  zealous  tories,  was  ftrongly  inclined  to  comply  with 
the  meafures  of  the  crown.  They  voted  unanimoufly, 
that  they  (hould  fettle  on  the  prefent  king,  during  life, 
all  the  revenue  enjoyed  by  the  late  king  till  the  time 
of  his  deceafe.  For  this  favour,  James  allured  them, 
that  he  would  fecurc  them  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
laws  ;  but  with  regard  to  religion,  no  anfwer  could  be 
extorted,  for  that  he  was  rcfolved  to  alter.  In  every  Inf-^e  re. 
thing,  however,  religion  excepted,  James  merited  every  fpe&s  he 
praife.  He  applied  himfelf  to  bufinefs  with  unremit- behaves 
ting  attention.  He  managed  his  revenue  with  thewe^* 
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1 - v - 'and  (ho  wed  himfelf  zealous  for  the  glory  of  the  na¬ 

tion.  He  endeavoured  to  expel  from  court  the  vice 
%vhich  had  prevailed  fo  much  during  the  former  reign, 
and  to  reftore  decency  and  morality.  He  prefided 
daily  at  the  council,  at  the  boards  of  admiralty  and 
treafury.  He  even  entered  into  the  whole  detail  of 
the  concerns  of  the  great  departments,  of  the  flatc. 
But  his  bigotry  for  the  Romifh  religion  fullied  all  his 
good  qualities,  and  rendered  him  feared  for  his  vio¬ 
lence,  where  lie  was  not  defpiied  for  his  weaknefs. 

But  whilft  every  thing  was  fubmitted  in  tranquillity 
to  James  at  home,  a  florin  was  gathering  abroad  to 
diflurb  his  repofe.  For  a  long  time  the  prince  of  O- 
range  had  entertained  hopes  of  afeending  the  Britifli 
throne,  and  had  even  ufed  all  his  endeavours  to  ex¬ 
clude  James  from  it.  Monmouth,  who,  fince  his  lafl 
confpiraey,  had  been  pardoned,  but  ordered  to  de¬ 
part  the  kingdom,  had  retired  to  Holland.  He  was 
received  by  the  prince  of  Orange  with  the  higheft 
marks  of  diftindion,  and  even  became  his  chief  favou¬ 
rite,  through  whom  all  favours  were  to  be  obtained. 
When  the  news  of  Charles’s  death  arrived,  indeed,  the 
prince  made  a  (how  of  altering  his  note,  and  difmifTed 
Monmouth,  though  he  flill  kept  a  clofe  corrcfpondence 
with  him.  The  duke  retired  to  BrufTels,  where,  un¬ 
der  the  aufpices  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  refolved 
to  invade  England,  with  a  defign  of  feizing  the  crown 
for  himfelf.  He  was  feconded  by  the  duke  of  Argyle, 
who  formed  the  fcheme  of  an  infurre&ion  in  Scotland; 
and  while  Monmouth  attempted  to  make  a  rifing  in  the 
weft  of  England,  it  was  refolved  that  Argyle  fliould 
alfo  try  his  endeavours  in  the  north.  The  generofity  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  however,  did  not  correfpond 
with  the  warmth  of  his  profeflions.  The  unfortunate 
duke  derived  from  his  own  plate  and  jewels  his  whole 
fupply  for  the  war  ;  and  the  enthufiafm  of  a  rich  widow 
fup plied  Argyle  with  io,oool.  wherewith  he  purcha¬ 
sed  three  vefifels,  which  he  loaded  with  arms  and  am¬ 
munition. 

'  Argyle  was  the  firft  who  landed  in  Scotland,  where 
he  publiftied  his  manifeftoes,  put  himfelf  at  the  bead  of 
2500  men,  and  ftrove  to  influence  the  people  in  his  fa¬ 
vour.  But  a  formidable  body  of  the  king’s  forces  co¬ 
ming  again  ft  him,  his  army  fell  away  ;  and  he  himfelf, 
after  being  wounded  in  attempting  toefcape,  was  taken 
prifoner  by  a  peafant  who  found  him  ftanding  up  to  the 
neck  in  water.  He  was  from  thence  carried  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  where,  after  fullering  many  indignities,  he  was 
publicly  executed. 

By  this  time  Monmouth  had  landed  in  Dorfetlhire 
with  fcarcely  100  followers.  His  name,  however,  was 
fo  popular,  and  fo  great  was  the  hatred  of  the  people 
to  James  on  account  of  his  religion,  that  in  four  days 
he  had  affembled  a  body  of  above  2000  men.  They 
were  indeed  all  of  them  the  loweft  of  the  people,  and 
his  declarations  were  fuited  entirely  to  their  prejudices. 
He  called  the  king  the  duke  of  York  ;  and  denomina¬ 
ted  him  a  traitor,  a  tyrant,  a  murderer,  and  a  Popifti 
ufurper.  He  imputed  to  him  the  fire  of  London,  and 
even  affirmed  that  he  had  poifoned  the  late  king. 

Monmouth  continued  to  make  a  rapid  progrefs,  and 
in  a  fhort  time  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  6000  men; 
but  was  daily  obliged  to  difmifs  great  numbers  for 
want  of  arms.  The  king  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at 
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invafton.  Six  regiments  of  Britifh  troops  were  Britain, 
called  over  from  Holland  ;  and  a  body  of  regulars,  to  1  Y  1 
the  number  of  3000,  was  fent,  under  the  command  of 
the  earl  of  Feverfham  and  Churchill,  to  check  the  pro¬ 
grefs  of  the  rebels.  They  took  poft  at  Sedgemore,  an  2<5* 
village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bridgewater,  and  were  Sedgemore! 
joined  by  conficierable  numbers  of  the  country  militia* 

Here  Monmouth  refolved,  by  a  defperate  effort,  to  lofo 
bis  life  or  gain  the  kingdom.  He  drove  the  royal 
infantry  from  their  ground,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
gaining  a  complete  vidory,  when  the  cowardice  of 
Gray,  who  commanded  the  horfe,  brought  ail  to  ruin. 

This  nobleman  fled  at  the  firft  onfet ;  and  the  rebels] 
being  charged  in  flank,  gave  way  after  a  three  hours 
conteft.  About  300  were  killed  in  the  engagement, 
and  1000  in  the  purfuit.  Monmouth  fled  above  20 
miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  till  his  horfe  funk  under 
him.  He  then  alighted;  and,  exchanging  clothes  with 
a  fhepherd,  fled  on  foot,  attended  by  a  German  count 
who  had  accompanied  him  from  Holland.  Being  quite 
exhaufted  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  they  both  lay  down 
in  a  field,  and  covered  themfelves  with  fern.  The 
fhepherd  being  found  in  Monmouth’s  clothes  by  the 
purfuers,  increafed  the  diligence  of  the  fearch  ;  and  by  263  - 
the  means  of  blood-hounds  he  was  deteded  in  his  mi- a  raoftmT 
ferable  fituation,  with  raw  peafe  in  his  pocket,  on  which ferable  fitu* 
he  had  lived  for  fome  days.  He  burft  into  tears  whenation- 
feized  by  his  enemies  ;  and  petitioned,  with  the  mo  ft 
abjea  fubmiflions,  for  his  life.  On  bis  way  to  London  A  264  . 
he  wrote  a  fubmiflive  letter  to  the  king,  promifing  difeo-  vain^lT 
veries,  fliould  be  be  admitted  into  his  prefence.  The  tain  mercy, 
curioftty  of  James  being  excited  by  the  letter,  he  fent 
Sheldon  a  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber  to  meet  Mon¬ 
mouth.  In  his  converfation  with  Sheldon,  he  afked 
who  was  in  chief  confidence  with  the  king?  and  beino- 
anfwered  that  it  was  Sunderland,  Monmouth  knocked 
his  breaft  in  a  furprife,  and  faid,  “  Why  then,  as  I 
hope  for  falvation,  he  promifed  to  meet  ME.”  He 
defired  Sheldon  to  inform  the  king,  that  feveral  of  his 
accomplices  in  rebellion  were  in  the  confidence  of  his 
majefty  ;  and  he  gave  him  a  particular  account  of  the 
part  which  the  prince  of  Orange  had  aded  in  this  whole 
affair. 

Sheldon,  on  his  return  from  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
began  to  give  an  account  to  the  king  of  what  he  had 
learned  from  the  unhappy  prifoner.  Sunderland,  pre¬ 
tending  bufinefs,  came  into  the  room.  Sheldon’  flop¬ 
ped,  and  fignified  his  defire  to  fpeak  in  private  with 
the  king.  James  told  him  he  might  fay  any  thing  be¬ 
fore  that  lord.  Sheldon  was  in  great  perplexity  ;  but 
being  urged,  he  told  all  that  Monmouth  had  afferted. . 
Sunderland  appeared  for  fome  time  confufed  :  at 
length  he  faid,  with  a  laugh,  “  If  that  is  all  he  can  dif- 
cover  to  fave  his  life,  he  will  derive  little  good  from 
his  information.”  Monmouth  himfelf  was  foon  after 
brought  before  the  king.  Sunderland  by  an  artifice 
enfured  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  duke,  to  fave  him¬ 
felf  and  the  other  adherents  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 

When  he  faw  Monmouth’s  letter  to  James,  and  heard 
the  difeoveries  made  by  Sheldon,  he  is  faid  to  have  ad~ 
vifed  him,  that,  as  he  could  a  fibre  him  of  the  certainty 
of  a  pardon,,  he  ought  to  deny  what  he  had  faid  in  pre*- 
judice  of  his  friends  who  could  ferve  him  on  fome 
other  more  favourable  oceafion.  The  credulous  duke* 
fwayed  by  the  advice  of  Sunderland,  fupprefifed  what 
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Britain,  lie  bad  laid  to  Sheldon,  when  he  was  examined  by  the 
— n/— — '  king.  He  mentioned  nothing  of  the  concern  which 
the  prince  of  Orange  had  taken  in  the  invafion  j  though 
a  point  on  which  James  was  already  fufficiently  inform¬ 
ed.  D’Avaux,  the  French  minifter  to  the  States,  had 
given  a  circumftantial  account  of  the  whole  condudl  of 
the  prince  to  Louis  XIV.  who  had  ordered  it  to  be 
privately  communicated  to  the  king  of  England.  The 
minifter  who  had  been  fent  from  Holland  to  congratu¬ 
late  James  on  the  fupprefiion  of  Argyle’s  rebellion,  was 
in  a  grievous  agony  when  he  heard  that  the  king  was 
refolved  to  fee  Monmouth.  “  Though  he  found  that 
he  faid  nothing  of  his  mafter  (faid  James),  he  was  ne¬ 
ver  quiet  till  Monmouth  was  dead.” 

The  unfortunate  duke  made  various  attempts  to  ob¬ 
tain  mercy.  He  wrote  to  the  queen  dowager  ;  he  fent 
a  letter  to  the  reigning  queen,  as  well  as  to  the  king 
himfelf.  He  begged  his  life,  when  admitted  into  his 
prefence,  with  a  meannefs  unfuitable  to  his  pretentions 
and  high  rank.  But  all  his  intreaties  and  fubmiflions 
were  of  no  avail.  James  told  him,  that  he  was  much 
affe&ed  with  his  misfortunes,  but  that  his  crime  was 
too  dangerous  in  its  example  to  be  left  unpunifhed.  In 
hislaft  moments  he  behaved  with  a  magnanimity  worthy 
of  his  former  courage.  When  he  came  to  the  feaffold, 
he  behaved  with  decency  and  even  with  dignity.  He 
fpoke  little-,  he  made  no  confeflion  :  nor  did  he  accufe 
any  of  his  friends.  Circumftances  are  faid  to  have  at¬ 
tended  his  death  that  created  a  horror  among  the  fpe&a- 
Terribly  tors.  The  executioner  miffed  his  blow,  and  ftruck  him 
mangled  by  lightly  on  the  fhoulder.  Monmouth  raifed  his  head 
the  execu-  from  the  block,  and  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  as  if 
tioner.  reproaching  him  for  his  miftake.  He  ftruck  him  twice 
again,  but  with  feeble  ftrokes  ;  and  then  threw  the  axe 
from  his  hands.  The  fheriff  forced  him  to  renew  his 
attempt ;  and  the  head  of  the  duke,  who  feemed  already 
266  dead,  was  at  laft  fevered  from  his  body. 

Rebels  cru-  Thofe  concerned  in  the  duke  of  Monmouth’s  confpi- 
eiiy treated.  race  were  punithed  with  the  utmoft  feverity.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemore,  Feverfham  hanged 
up  above  20  prifoners ;  and  was  proceeding  in  his  exe¬ 
cutions,  when  the  bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells  informed 
him  that  thefe  unhappy  men  were  now  by  law  entitled 
to  a  trial,  and  that  their  execution  would  be  deemed  a 
real  murder.  Nineteen  were  put  to  death  in  the  fame 
manner  at  Bridgewater  bv  Colonel  Kirke,  a  man  of  a 
favage  and  bloody  difpofition.  This  vile  fellow,  nrac- 
tifed  in  the  arts  of  {laughter  at  Tangiers,  where  lie 
ferved  in  garrifon,  took  pleafure  in  committing  inftan- 
ces  of  wanton  barbarity.  He  ravaged  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  without  making  any  difxincHon  between  friend 
and  foe.  His  own  regiment,  for  their  peculiar  barba¬ 
rity,  went  under  the  ironical  title  of  Kirke's  lambs .  It 
doth  not,  however,  appear,  that  thefe  cruelties  were 
committed  by  the  diredlion,  or  even  with  the  appro¬ 
bation,  of  James  ;  any  more  than  the  legal  Slaughters 
that  were  committed  by  Judge  Jefferies,  who  was  fent 
down  to  try  the  delinquents.  The  natural  brutality 
of  this  man’s  temper  was  inflamed  by  continual  intoxi¬ 
cation.  No  fewer  than  80  were  executed  by  his  orders 
at  Dorchefler  ;  and  on  the  whole,  at  Exeter,  Taun¬ 
ton,  and  Wells,  250  are  computed  to  have  fallen  by 
.the  hand  of  juftice  as  it  was  called  nor  were  women 
exempted  from  the  general  feverity,  but  fuffered  for 
harbouring  their  neareft  kindred.  Jefferies  on  his  re- 
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turn  was  immediately  created  a  peer,  and  foon  after  Britain, 
vetted  with  the  dignity  of  chancellor.  In  juftice  to  the  J 

king,  however,  it  muft  be  owned,  that  in  his  Memoirs 
he  complains,  with  apparent  indignation,  of  “  the 
ftrange  havock  made  by  Jefferies  and  Kirke  in  the 
weft  and  that  he  attributed  the  unpopularity,  which 
afterwards  deprived  him  of  the  crown,  to  the  violence 
and  barbarity  of  thofe  pretended  friends  of  his  autno- 
rity.  He  even  aferibes  their  feverities,  in  fome  degree, 
to  a  formed  defign  of  rendering  his  government  odious 
to  his  fubje£Is  ;  and  from  thence  it  is  probable,  that  no 
exa£I  or  impartial  accounts  of  thefe  cruelties  had 
reached  his  ears,  at  lead;  till  long  after  they  were  com¬ 
mitted.  2  67 

James  now  began  to  throw  off  the  mafk,  and  to  en-  James  en¬ 
deavour  openly  to  eftablifh  Popery  and  arbitrary  power,  deavours  tt 
He  told  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  the  militia  were^j^  ' 
found  by  experience  to  be  of  no  ufe  ;  that  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  augment  the  Handing  army  ;  and  that  he  had 
employed  a  great  many  Catholic  officers,  in  whofe  fa¬ 
vour  he  had  thought  proper  to  difpenfe  with  the  teft 
required  to  be  taken  by  all  who  were  employed  by  the 
crown.  He  found  them  ufeful,  he  faid,  and  he  was 
determined  to  keep  them  employed.  Thefe  ftretches 
of  power  naturally  led  the  lords  and  commons  into 
fome  degree  of  oppofition  5  but  they  foon  acquiefced 
in  the  king’s  meafures,  and  then  the  parliament  was  a6S 
diffolved  for  their  tardy  compliance.  This  was  happy  Parliament 
for  the  nation  ;  for  it  was  perhaps  impoflible  to  pick  dlffolved* 
out  another  houfe  of  commons  that  could  be  more 
ready  to  acquiefce  in  the  meafures  of  the  crown  ;  but 
the  diffolution  of  this  parliament  was  generally  looked 
upon  as  a  fign  that  James  never  intended  to  call  ano- 
ther.  ....  269 

The  parliament  being  difmiffed,  James’s  next  ffep  Catholics 
"was  to  fecure  a  Catholic  intereft  in  the  privy  council,  promoted. 
Accordingly  four  Catholic  lords  were  admitted,  viz. 

Powis,  Arundel,  Belafis,  and  Dover.  Sunderland, 
who  faw  that  the  only  way  to  gain  preferment  was  by 
Popery,  became  a  convert.  Rochefter,  the  treafurer, 

*was  turned  out  of  his  office,  becaufe  he  refufed  to  con¬ 
form.  ^  Even  in  Ireland,  where  the  duke  of  Orniond 
had  long  fupported  the  royal  caufe,  this  nobleman  was 
difplaced  as  being  a  Proteftant;  and  the  lord  Tyrcon- 
nel,  a  furious  Roman  Catholic,  was  placed  in  his  ftead. 

In  his  zeal  for  Popery,  it  is  faid,  that  James  {looped 
fo  low  as  even  to  attempt  the  convertion  of  Colonel 
Kirke  ;  but  the  daring  foldier  told  him,  that  he  was 
pre  engaged  -,  for  he  had  promifed  the  king  of  Mo¬ 
rocco,  when  he  was  quartered  at  Tangiers,  that,  if 
■ever  he  changed  his  religion,  he  would  turn  Maho- 
metan.  *7? 

At  laft  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  began  to  ! 
take  the  alarm,  and  commenced  an  oppofition  to  court 
meafures.  The  pulpits  now  thundered  out  againft  Po-  com  mea- 
pery ;  and  it  was  urged,  that  it  was  more  formidable  fines, 
from  the  fupport  granted  it  by  the  king.  It  was  in 
vain  that  James  attempted  to  impofe  filence  on  thefe 
topics;  inftead  of  avoiding  the  controverfy,  the  Prote- 
ftant  preachers  purfued  it  with  greater  warmth. 

To  effeft  his  defigns,  the  king  determined  to  revive 
the  high  commiffion  court,  which  had  formerly  given 
the  nation  fo  much  difguft,  and  which  had  been  abo- 
lifhed  for  ever  by  a£I  of  parliament.  An  ecclefiaftical 
commiffion  was  iffued  out  anew,  by  which  feven  com- 
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Britain,  miffioners  were  inverted  with  a  full  and  unlimited  au- 

- - - -  tbority  over  the  whole  church  of  England. — The  next 

rtep  was  to  allow  a  liberty  ofconfcience  to  all' ft ftaries  ; 
and  he  was  taught  to  believe,  that  the  truth  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  religion  would  then,  upon  a  fair  trial,  gain  the 
vi&ory.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  the  fame  power  that  granted 
liberty  of  confcience  might  rertrainit;  and  the  Catho¬ 
lic  religion  alone  be  allowed  to  predominate.  He 
therefore  iffued  a  declaration  of  general  indulgence, 
and  afferted  that  nonconformity  to  the  eftablifhed  reli¬ 
gion  was  no  longer  penal.  In  Scotland,  he  ordered 
his  parliament  to  grant  a  toleration  only  to  the  Catho¬ 
lics,  without  interceding  in  the  leart  for  the  other  dif- 
fenters  who  are  much  more  numerous.  In  Ireland, 
the  Pfotertants  were  totally  expelled  from  all  offices  of 
trurt  and  profit,  and  Catholics  put  in  their  places. 
Thefe  meafures  Efficiently  difgufted  every  part  of  the 

271  Britifh  empire  5  but  to  complete  the  w'ork,  James  pub- 

James  fends  licly  fent  the  earl  of  Cartlemaine  ambaffador  extraor- 
an  aoibaf-  dinary  to  Rome,  in  order  to  exprefs  his  obedience  to 
Rome!0  P°Pe’  and  reconc^e  his  kingdoms  to  the  Catholic 

communion.  This  proceeding  was  too  precipitate  to  be 
reliffied  even  by  the  pope  himfelfj  and  therefore  the 
only  return  he  made  to  this  embaffy  was  the  fending  a 
nuncio  into  England.  The  nuncio  made  a  public  and 
folemn  entry  into  Windfor  ;  which  did  not  fail  to  add 
to  the  general  difeontent  ;  and  becaufe  the  duke  of  So- 
nierfct  refufed  to  attend  the  ceremony,  he- was  difmif- 
fed  from  his  employment. of  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Jefuits  were  permitted  to  ere& 
colleges  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  ex- 
ercife  the  Catholic  worfhip  in  the  moll  public  manner. 
Father  Francis,  a  Benedictine  monk,  was  recommended 

272  by  the  king  to  the  univerflty  of  Cambridge  for  the 
Difputc  degree, of  marter  of  arts.  The  univerfity  reje&ed  him 
uniVerfiwof on  ac?ount  his  religion  y  and  prefented  a  petition  to 
Cambridge.  t^e  king,  befeeching  him  to  recal  his  mandate.  James 

difregarded  their  petition,  and  denied  their  deputies  a 
hearing  ;  the  vice-chancellor  hinffelf  was  fummoned  to 
appear  before  the  high  commiffion  court,  and  deprived 
of  his  office  }  yet  the  univerfity  perMed,  and  Father 
Francis  was  refufed.  The  place  of  prefident  of  Mag¬ 
dalen  college  being  vacant,  the  king  fent  a  mandate  in 
favour  of  one  Farmer,  a  new  convert,  and  a  man  of 
bad  chara£ter  in  other  refpeifb.  The  fellows  of  the 
college  made  very  fubmiffive  applications  for  recalling 
this  mandate  •,  but  the  election  day  coming  on  before 
they  received  an  anfwer,  they  chofe  Dr  Hough,  a  man 
of  learning,  integrity,  and  refolution.  The  king  was 
inc^nfed  at  their  prefumption  y  an  inferior  ecclefiartical 
court  was  fent  down,  who  finding  Farmer  a  man  of 
fcandalous  chara&er,  iffued  a  mandate  for  a  new  elec¬ 
tion.  The  man  now  recommended  by  the  king  was 
Do&or  Parker  ;  a  man  of  an  abandoned  charafler,  but 
very  willing  to  embrace  the  Catholic  religion.  The 
fellows  refufed  to  comply  with  this  injun&ion  ;  which 
fo  irritated  the  king,  that  he  came  down  to  Oxford  in 
perfijm,  and  ordered  the  fellows  to  be  brought  before 
him.  He  reproached  them  with  their  infolence  and 
difobedience  •,  and  commanded  them  to  choofe  Parker 
without  delay.  Another  refufal  on  their  fide  ferved  ft  ill 
more  to  exnfpcrate  him  ;  and  finding  them  refolute  in 
the  defence  of  their  privileges,  he  eje&ed  them  all  ex¬ 
cept  two  from  their  benefices,  and  Parker  was  put  in 
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poffeffion  of  the  place.  Upon  this  the  college  w’as  fill-  Britain. 

ed  with  Catholics  ;  and  Charnock,  one  of  the  two  that  - - v——* 

remained,  was  made  vice-prefident. 

In  1 686,  a  fecond  declaration  for  liberty  of  con- College  fill- 
fcience  was  publifhed  almort  in  the  fame  terms  with e(! 
the  former  5  but  with  this  peculiar  injuntfion,  that  all  Cathollcs 
divines  fhould  read  it  after  fervice  in  their  churches; 

The  clergy  refolved  to  difobey  this  order.  Loyde  bi- 
fhop  of  St  Afaph,  Kenn  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Turner 
of  Ely,  Lake  of  Chichefter,  White  of  Peterborough, 
and  Trelawney  of  Brirtol,  together  with  Sancroft  the 
primate,  concerted  an  addrefs  in  form  of  a  petition  to 
the  king,  which,  with  the  warmeft  expreffions  of  zeal 
and  fubmiffioti,  remonrtrated  that  they  could  not  read 
his  declaration  confirtently  with  their  confciences  or  the 
refpedl  they  owed  the  Proteftant  religion.  The  king 
received  their  petition  with  marks  of  furprife  and  diL 
pleafure.  He  faid  he  did  not  expe£I  fuch  an  addrefs 
from  the  church  of  England,  particularly  from  fome 
amongft  them  \  and  perfifted  in  his  orders  for  their 
obeying  his  mandate. 

As  the  petition  was  delivered  in^private,  the  king 
fummoned  the  bifhops  before  the  council,  and  there 
quertioned  them  whether  they  would  acknowledge  it. 

1  hey  for  fome  time  declined  giving  an  anfwer  }  but 
being  urged  by  the  chancellor,  they  at  lart  owned  the 
petition.  On  their  refufal  to  give  bail,  an  order  was  Bifliop^im- 
immediately  drawn  for  their  commitment  to  the  Tower,  prifoned. 
and  the  crown  lawyers  received  dire&ions  to  profecute  2» 
them  for  a  feditious  libel.  The  king  gave  orders  that  The  whole 
they  fhould  be  conveyed  to  the  Tower  by  water,  as  thecky  in  corn- 
whole  city  was  in  commotion  in  thei/  favour.  ThemoPonin 
people  were  no  fooner  informed  of  their  danger,  than^!  fa~ 
they  ran  to  the  river- fide,  in  prodigious  multitudes, 
craving  their  blefling  }  calling  upon  Heaven  to  proteft 
them,  &c.  The  very  foldiers  by  whom  they  were 
guarded,  kneeled  down  before  them,  and  implored 
their  forgivenefs. 

The  29th  of  June  1686  was  fixed  for  the  trial  of  the 
bifhops  j  and  their  return  was  rtill  more  fplendidly  at¬ 
tended  than  their  imprifonment.  Twenty-nine  peers, 
a  great  number  of  gentlemen,  and  an  immenfe  crowd 
of  people,  waited  upon  them  to  Wertminrter-hall.  The 
difpute  was  learnedly  managed  by  the  lawyers  on  both 
Tides.  The  jury  withdrew  into  a  chamber  where  they  %  6 
parted  the  whole  night  *,  but  next  morning  they  return- They^are 
ed  into  court,  and  pronounced  the  bifhops  not  guilty,  acquitted/ 
Wertminrter-hall  inrtantly  rang  with  loud  acclamations, 
which  were  communicated  to  the  whole  extent  of  the 
city.  They  even  reached  the  camp  at  Honnflow,  where 
the  king  was  at  dinner  in  Lord  Ft  verfham’s  tent.  His 
majefty  demanding  the  caufe  of  thofe  rejoicings,  and 
being  informed  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  foldiers 
fhouting  for  the  delivery  of  the  bifhops  ^  “  Call  you 
that  nothing  ?  (cried  he)  ;  but  fo  much  the  worfe  for 
them.”  Immediately  after  this,  the  king  rtruck  out 
two  of  the  judges,  Powel  and  Holloway,  who  had  ap¬ 
peared  to  favour  the  bifhops.  He  iffued  orders  to  pro- 
fecute  all  thofe  clergymen  who  had  not  read  his  decla¬ 
ration,  and  all  had  refufed  it  except  2CO.  He  fent  alfo 
a  mandate  to  the  new  fellows  whom  he  had  obtruded 
on  Magdalen  college,  to  ele<R  for  prefident,  in  the 
room  of  Parker  lately  deceafed,  one  Gifford,  a  dbSor 
of  the  Sorbonne,  and  titular  bifhop  of  Madura. 

As  the  king  found  the  clergymen  everywhere  averfe 
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to  his  meafures,  he  was  willing  next  to  try  what  he 
could  do  with  the  army.  He  thought  if  one  regiment 
fhould  promife  implicit  obedience,  their  example  would 
foon  induce  others  to  comply.  He  therefore  ordered 
one  of  the  regiments  to  be  drawn  up  in  his  prefence, 
and  defired  that  fuch  as  were  againft  his  late  declaration 
of  liberty  of  confcience  fhould  lay  down  their  arms. 
He  was  furprifed  to  fee  the  whole  battalion  ground 
their  arms,  except  two  officers  and  a  few  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  foldiers. — A  fortunate  circumftance  happened 
about  this  time  in  his  family.  A  few  days  before  the 
acquittal  of  the  biffiops,  the  queen  was  brought  to  bed 
of  a  fon,  who  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  James. 
This  would,  if  any  thing  could  at  that  time,  have  fer- 
ved  to  eftablifh  him  on  the  throne  :  but  fo  great  was 
the  animofity  againft  him,  that  a  ftory  was  propagated 
that  the  child  was  fuppofititious  \  and  fo  great  was  the 
monarch’s  pride,  that  he  fcorned  to  take  any  precau¬ 
tions  to  refute  the  calumny. 

Though  the  entbufiafm  of  James  himfelf  bordered 
upon  madnefs,  the  moft  wild  of  his  religious  proje&s 
feem  to  have  been  fuggefted  by  his  enemies  to  accom- 
pliffi  his  ruin.  The  earl  of  Sunderland,  whom  he  chiefly 
trufted,  was  a  man  of  abandoned  principles,  infatiable 
avarice,  and  fitted  by  nature  for  ftratagem,  deception, 
and  intrigue.  The  love  of  money  was  his  ruling  paffion, 
and  he  fold  his  influence  to  the  higheft  bidder.  To  fuch 
a  degree  was  he  mercenary,  that  he  became  at  once  the 
penfioner  of  the  prince  of  Orance  and  of  the  king  of 
France.  The  former,  who  had  long  fixed  his  eye  on 
the  Englifh  throne,  watched  James’s  motions,  and  took 
every  advantage  of  his  errors.  He  had  laid  his  fchemes 
fo  extenfively,  that  nothing  but  the  birth  of  a  male 
heir  to  the  crown  of  England  could  poffibly  prevent 
him  from  an  almoft  immediate  pofleffion  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  He  had  the  addrefs  to  render  two-thirds  of  the 
powers  of  Europe  interefted  in  his  fuccefs.  The  treaty 
of  Augfburg,  formed  to  break  the  power  of  France, 
could  not  accompliffi  its  objeft  without  the  acceffion  of 
England.  The  boufe  of  Auftria,  in  both  its  branches, 
preferred  their  political  views  to  their  zeal  for  the  Ro- 
mifti  faith,  and  promoted  the  dethronement  of  James 
as  the  only  means  to  humble  Louis  XIV.  Odefchalchi, 
who  under  the  name  of  Innocent  XI.  then  filled  the 
papal  chair,  was  gained  to  the  meafures  of  the  prince 
of  Orange  by  other  confiderations,  as  well  as  through 
bis  fixed  averfion  to  France.  The  prince  of  Orange  fent 
bis  intimate  friend  the  prince  of  Vaudemont  to  Rome, 
to  procure  the  aid  of  the  pope.  He  explained  to  his 
Holinefs,  that  the  Catholic  princes  were  in  the  wrong 
to  expe&  any  advantage  to  their  faith  from  James,  as 
his  being  a  declared  Papift  rendered  his  people  averfe 
to  all  his  meafures.  As  for  himfelf,  fhould  he  have 
the  good  fortune  to  mount  the  throne  of  England,  he 
might  take  any  fiep  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
without  jealoufy  :  and  he  promifed  to  procure  a  tolera¬ 
tion  for  the  Papifts,  fhould  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and 
the  king  of  Spain,  favour  his  attempt.  This  negocia- 
tion  procured  the  defired  effect.  Innocent  contributed, 
with  the  money  of  the  church,  to  expel  a  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  prince  from  his  throne. 

Though  the  conteft  with  the  bifhops  had  completed 
tjie  king’s  unpopularity,  he  derived  the  fuddennefs  of 
bis  ruin  from  the  birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales.  That  cir¬ 


cumftance  increafed  the  fears  of  his  fubje&s  in  proper-  Britaia. 
tion  as  it  raifed  his  fecurity  and  hopes.  In  the  reign 
of  a  prince  to  be  educated  under  the  prejudices  of  fuch 
a  father,  nothing  but  a  continuance  of  the  fame  un- 
conftitutional  meafures  could  be  expelled.  So  low  in¬ 
deed  was  his  credit  funk  among  his  people  at  this  time, 
and  fuch  prefcience  they  all  feemed  to  have  of  his  fate, 
that  the  child  had  like  to  have  died  before  a  wet  nurfe 
could  be  procured  to  fuckle  him.  2Sr 

The  prince  of  Orange,  feeing  the  national  difcontentHe  applies 
now  raifed  to  the  higheft  pitch,  refolved  to  take  ad-  \°  James’s 
vantage  of  it.  He  began  by  giving  one  Dykevelt,  hislubje<^s? 
envoy,  inftru&ions  to  apply  in  his  name  to  every  reli¬ 
gious  fe£  in  the  kingdom.  To  the  church-party  he 
fent  aflurances  of  favour  and  regard  ;  and  protefted, 
that  his  education  in  Holland  had  no  way  prejudiced 
him  againft  Epifcopacy.  To  the  noconformifts  he  fent 
exhortations,  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  infidious  careffes 
of  their  known  enemy,  but  to  wait  for  a  real  and  fin- 
cere  prote&or,  &c.  In  conference  of  tbefe  infinua-by  whom 
tions,  the  prince  foon  received  invitations  from  the  moft  he  is  inviu 
confiderable  perfons  in  the  kingdom.  Admirals  Her-edh^ 
bert  and  Ruflel  allured  him  in  perfon  of  their  own  and^nS^an^ 
the  national  attachment.  Henry  Sidney,  brother  to 
Algernon,  and  uncle  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  came 
over  to  him  with  aflurances  of  an  univerfal  combination 
againft  the  king.  Lord  Dumblaine,  fon  to  the  earl  of 
Danby,  beijng  mafter  of  a  frigate,  made  feveral  voyages 
to  Holland,  and  carried  from  many  of  the  nobility 
tenders  of  duty  and  even  confiderable  fums  of  money 
to  the  prince  of  Orange.  Soon  after,  the  biffiop  of 
London,  the  earls  of  Danby,  Nottingham,  Devonffiire, 

Dorfet,  and  feveral  other  lords,  gentlemen,  and  prin¬ 
cipal  citizens,  united  in  their  addrefies  to  him,  and  in- 
treated  his  fpeedy  defeent.  The  people,  though  long 
divided  between  Whig  and  Tory,  now  joined  againft 
their  unhappy  fovereign  as  a  common  enemy.  William 
therefore  determined  to  accept  cf  their  invitations  ;  and 
this  the  more  readily,  as  he  perceived  the  malecontents 
had  conduced  themfelves  with  prudence  and  fecrecy. 

Having  the  principal  fervants  of  James  in  pay,  he  was 
minutely  informed  of  the  moft  fecret  aftions  and  even, 
defigns  of  that  prince.  His  intelligence  came  through 
Sidney  from  Sunderland,  who  betrayed  the  very  mea- 
fures  which  he  himfelf  had  advifed.  The  prince  had 
a  fleet  ready  to  fail,  and  troops  provided  for  a&ion,  be¬ 
fore  the  beginning  of  June  1688. 

The  king  of  France  was  the  firft  who  gave  James  jam*s^ 
warning  of  his  danger,  and  offered  to  affift  him  in  re-  warned  of 
polling  it.  But  he  declined  the  friendly  offer,  left  it  his  danger 
fhould  be  faid  that  he  had  entered  into  a  private  treaty  hy  Louis 
with  that  monarch  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Proteftant^  * 
religion.  Being  alfo  deceived  and  betrayed  by  Sunder¬ 
land,  he  had  the  weaknefs  to  believe,  that  the  reports 
of  an  invafion  were  invented  in  order  to  frighten  him 
into  a  ftridl  connexion  with  France.  He  gave  credit 
to  the  repeated  aflurances  of  the  States,  that  the  arma¬ 
ment  prepared  in  their  ports  was  not  defigned  againft 
England.  Nay,  he  even  believed  the  aflertions  of  the 
prince  himfelf,  whofe  intereft  it  was  to  deceive.  Sun¬ 
derland  defcanted  againft  the  poffibility  of  an  invafion, 
and  turned  to  ridicule  all  who  believed  the  report. 

Having  by  the  prior  confent  of  James  taken  pofleffion 
of  all  the  foreign  correfpondence,  he  fuppreffed  every 
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Intelligence  that  might  alarm  ;  and  even  all  others  whom 
1  James  trufted,  except  Dartmouth,  affeded  long  to  give 
no  faith  to  the  reports  of  an  invafion. 

Louis  finding  his  firft  offers  rejefted,  next  propofed 
to  march  down  his  army  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Dutch 
provinces,  and  thus  detain  their  forces  at  home  for 
their  own  defence.  But  this  propofal  met  with  no  bet¬ 
ter  reception  than  the  former.  Still  Louis  was  unwil¬ 
ling  to  abandon  a  friend  and  ally  whofe  intereft  he  re¬ 
garded  as  clofely  conne&ed  with  his  own.  He  ventur¬ 
ed  to  remonftrate  with  the  Dutch  againft  the  prepara¬ 
tions  they  were  making  to  invade  England.  The 
Dutch  treated  his  remonftrances  as  an  officious  imper¬ 
tinence,  and  James  himfelf  declined  his  mediation. 

The  king  of  England,  having  thus  rejeded  the  af- 
fiftance  of  his  friends,  and  being  left  to  face  the  danger 
alone,  was  aftoniftied  with  an  advice  from  his  minifter 
in  Holland,  that  an  invafion  was  not  only  projeded 
but  avowed.  When  he  firft  read  the  letter  containing 
this  information,  he  grew  pale,  and  the  letter  dropt 
from  his  hand.  He  faw  himfelf  on  the  brink  of  de- 
ftrudion,  and  knew  not  to  whom  to  apply  for  protec¬ 
tion.  In  this  emergency,  Louis  wrote  to  James  in  his 
own  hand,  that  to  divert  the  Dutch  from  their  intend- 
..  ed  invafion  of  England,  he  would  lay  fiege  to  Mae- 
He  is  again  ftrJcht  with  30,000  men.  James  communicated  this 
betraye  intelligence  to  Sunderland,  and  he  to  the  prince  of 
Orange.  Six  thoufand  men  were  thrown  into  Mae- 
ftrichtj  and  the  defign  of  Louis,  as  being  impradi- 
cable,  was  laid  afide.  On  this  Louis  being  difgufted 
with  James,  turned  his  arms  towards  Germany.  The 
dauphin  laid  fiege  to  Philipfburg,  on  the  5th  of  Octo¬ 
ber  3  and  Prince  Clement  of  Bavaria,  by  throwing  a 
ftrong  garrifon  into  Cologne,  effedually  fecured  the 
ftates  of  Holland  from  any  fudden  danger  from  the 
arms  of  France. 

James  had  now  no  refource  but  in  retreating  from 
thofe  precipitate  meafures  which  had  plunged  him  into 
inextricable  diftrefs.  He  paid  court  to  the  Dutch,  and 
offered  to  enter  into  any  alliance  with  them  for  their 
common  fecurity.  He  replaced  in  all  the  counties  of 
England  all  the  deputy  lieutenants  and  juftices  who 
had  been  deprived  of  their  commiffions  for  their  adhe¬ 
rence  to  the  teft  and  penal  law.  He  reftored  the  char¬ 
ters  of  fuch  corporations  as  he  had  poffeffed  himfelf  of 3 
he  annulled  the  high  commiffion  court 5  he  reinftated 
the  expelled  prefident  and  fellows  of  Magdalen  college  3 
and  was  even  reduced  to  carefs  thofe  bilhops  whom  he 
had  fo  lately  perfecuted  and  infulted. 

All  thefe  conceffions,  however,  were  now  too  late  3 
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they  were  regarded  as  the  effeds  of  fear  and  not  of  re¬ 
pentance.  Indeed,  it  is  faid,  he  very  foon  gave  proofs 
of  his  infincerity  :  for  hearing  that  the  Dutch  fleet 
was  difperfed,  he  recalled  thofe  conceffions  he  had  made 
in  favour  of  Magdalen  college  3  and  to  (how  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Romilh  church,  at  the  baptifm  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  he  appointed  the  pope  one  of  the 
fponfors. 

In  the  mean  time,  William  fet  fail  from  Helvoetfluys 
with  a  fleet  of  near  500  veffels,  and  an  army  of  above 
14,000  men.  Fortune,  however,  feemed  at  firft  every 
way  unfavourable  to  his  enterprife.  He  was  driven 
back  by  a  dreadful  ftorm  3  but  he  foon  refitted  his 
fleet,  and  again  fet  fail  for  England.  It  was  given  out 
that  this  invafion  was  defigned  for  thecoafts  of  France3 
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and  many  of  the  Englifh,  who  faw  the  fleet  pafs  along  Britain, 
their  coafts,  little  fufpeded  the  place  of  its  deftination.  — — 

It  happened  that  the  fame  wind  which  fent  the  Dutch 
to  their  place  of  deftination,  detained  the  Engliffi  fleet 
in  the  river  3  fo  that  the  Dutch  paffed  the  ftraits  of 
Dover  without  moleftation  ;  and  after  a  voyage  of 
two  days,  landed  at  Broxholme  in  Torbay,  on  the 
Jth  of  November,  the  anniverfary  of  the  gunpowder- 
treafon. 

But  though  the  invitation  from  the  Englifh  was  ve¬ 
ry  general,  the  prince  for  fome  time  had  the  mortifi¬ 
cation  to  find  himfelf  joined  by  very  few.  He  conti¬ 
nued  for  ten  days  in  expedation  of  being  joined  by  the 
malecontents,  and  at  lalt  w'as  going  to  defpair  of  fuc- 
cefs.  But  juft  when  he  began  to  deliberate  about  re¬ 
embarking  his  forces,  he  was  joined  by  feveral  perfons 
of  confequence,  and  the  whole  country  foon  after 
flocked  to  his  ftandard.  The  firft  perfon  that  joined 
the  prince  was  Major  Burrington,  and  he  u>as  quickly 
followed  by  the  gentry  of  the  counties  of  Devon  and 
Somerfet.  Sir  Edward  Seymour  made  propofals  for 
an  affociation,  which  was  figned  by  great  numbers  3 
and  every  day  there  appeared  fome  effed  of  that  uni- 
verfal  combination  into  which  the  nation  had  entered 
againft  the  meafures  of  the  king. 

This  was  followed  by  the  defection  of  the  army.  DefedHon 
Lord  Colchefter,  fon  to  the  earl  of  Rivers,  firft  de-°f  King- 
ferted  to  the  prince.  Lord  Cornbury,  fon  to  the  earlJames’5 
of  Clarendon,  carried  off  the  greateft  part  of  three  re-am5y* 
giments  of  cavalry  at  once  3  and  feveral  officers  of  di- 
ftindion  informed  Feverffiam  their  general,  that  they 
could  not  in  honour  fight  againft  the  prince  of  Orange. 

Soon  after  this  the  unhappy  monarch  found  himfelf  de- 
ferted  by  his  own  fervants  and  creatures.  Lord  Church¬ 
ill  had  been  raifed  from  the  rank  of  a  page,  and  had 
been  inverted  with  a  high  command  in  the  army  5  he 
had  been  created  a  peer,  and  owed  his  whole  fortune 
to  the  king’s  bounty:  yet  even  he  deferted  among 
the  reft  3  and  carried  with  him  the  duke  of  Grafton 
natural  fon  to  the  late  king,  Colonel  Berkeley,  and 
others. 

In  this  univerfal  defedion,  James,  not  knowing  Diftreffed 
where  to  turn,  began  to  think  of  requefting  affiftance  fixation  of 
from  France  when  it  was  now  too  late.  He  wrote  to the 
Leopold  emperor  of  Germany  :  but  in  vain  3  that  mo¬ 
narch  only  returning  for  anfwer,  That  what  he  had 
forefeen  had  happened.  James  had  fome  dependence 
on  his  fleet  3  but  they  were  entirely  difaffeded.  In  a 
word,  his  interefts  were  deferted  by  all,  for  he  had 
long  deferted  them  himfelf.  He  ftill  found  his  army, 
however,  to  amount  to  20,000  men ;  and  had  he  led 
them  immediately  to  battle,  it  is  poffible  they  might 
then  have  fought  in  his  favour.  But  James’s  misfor¬ 
tunes  had  deprived  him  of  his  natural  firmnefs  and  re- 
folution  3  and  feeing  himfelf  deferted  by  thofe  in  whom 
he  thought  he  could  have  placed  moft  confidence,  he 
became  fufpicious  of  all,  and  was  in  a  manner  depriv¬ 
ed  even  of  the  power  of  deliberation.  In  this  extre¬ 
mity  of  diftrefs,  the  prince  of  Denmark,  and  Anne, 

James’s  favourite  daughter,  perceiving  the  defperatioti 
of  his  circumftances,  cruelly  refolved  to  take  part  with 
the  prince  of  Orange.  When  the  king  was  informed 
of  this,  he  was  ftung  with  the  moft  bitter  anguifh. 

“  God  help  me  (cried  he),  my  own  children  have  for- 
faken  me.”  To  add  to  his  diftrefs  as  a  parent,  he  was 
3  accufed 
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Britain,  accufed  of  being  accefTary  to  the  death  of  his  own 
- — '  child.  Her  nurfe,  and  her  uncle  the  earl  of  Claren¬ 
don,  went  up  and  down  like  di drafted  perfons,  affirm¬ 
ing  that  the  Papifts  had  murdered  the  princefs.  They 
publicly  afked  the  queen’s  fervants,  whither  they  had 
conveyed  her?  and  they  contributed  to  inflame  the 
populace,  whofe  zeal  had  already  inflamed  them  to  tu¬ 
mult  and  diforder.  It  was,  however,  foon  known  that 
fhe  fled,  under  the  conduft  of  the  bifhop  of  London,  to 
Northampton. 

On  the  30th  of  November  1688,  James  fent  three 
of  his  noblemen  to  treat  with  the  prince  of  Orange. 
But  though  the  latter  knew  very  well  that  the  king’s 
commiffioners  were  in  his  interefts,  his  behaviour 
fliowed  plainly  that  he  now  thought  the  time  of  treat¬ 
ing  was  paft.  For  lome  time  he  would  not  admit  them 
to  an  audience  ;  and  when  he  did,  would  give  no  fa- 
tisfaftory  anfwer.  James  now  began  to  be  afraid  of 
his  perfonal  fafety.  But  what  mod  affefted  him  was 
the  terrors  of  the  queen  for  herfelf  and  her  infant  fon. 
He  therefore  refolved  to  fend  them  abroad.  They 
eroded  the  river  in  a  boat,  at  Whitehall,  in  a  dormy 
and  rainy  day.  They  were  carried  to  Gravefend  in  a 
coach,  under  the  conduft  of  the  Count  de  Lauzun.  A 
yacht,  commanded  by  Captain  Gray,  which  lay  there 
ready  for  the  purpofe,  foon  tranfported  them  in  fafety 
to  Calais. 

The  king  was  now  fo  difpirited  and  difh%fted,  that 
he  refolved  to  leave  the  kingdom  at  once,  and  thus 
throw  every  thing  into  confufion.  He  threw  the  great 
feal  into  the  Thames  \  he  left  none  with  any  authority 
to  conduft  affairs  in  his  abfence.  ;  and  he  vainly  hoped 
to  derive  advantage  to  his  affairs  from  anarchy  and  dif¬ 
order.  About  twelve  at  night,  on  the  10th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  he  difguifed  himfelf,  took  a  boat  at  Whitehall, 
and  eroded  the  river.  Sir  Edward  Hales,  with  ano¬ 
ther  friend,  met  him  at  Vauxhall  with  liorfes.  He 
mounted  •,  and  being  condufted  through  by-ways  by  a 
guide,  he  paffed  in  the  night-time  to  the  Medway, 
which  he  eroded  by  Ailesford  bridge.  At  Wool  peck 
he  took  frefli  liorfes,  fent  thither  before  by  Shelden 
one  of  his  equerries  who  was  in  the  fecret  of  his  flight. 
He  arrived  at  10  o’clock  at  Embyferry  near  Fever- 
iham,  where  a  cqftomhoufe  hoy,  hired  by  Sir  Edward 
.Hales,  lay  ready  to  receive  them  on  board.  But  the 
wind  blew  freffi,  and  the  veffel  had  no  ballad.  The 
mader,  therefore,  eafily  perfuaded  the  king  to  permit 
him  to  take  in  ballad  at  Shilnefs.  It  being  half  ebb 
when  they  ran  adiorc,  they  dedgned  to  fail  as  foon  as 
the  veffel  ffiould  be  afloat.  But  when  the  veffel  was 
almod  afloat,  die  was  boarded  by  three  ddier  boats  be¬ 
longing  to  Feverdiam,  containing  50  men.  They  fei- 
zed  the  king  and  his  two  companions,  under  pretence 
of  their  being  Papids  that  wanted  to  efcape  from  the 
kingdom.  They  turned  up  Feverffiam  water  with  the 
tide  y  but  dill  the  king  remained  unknown.  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Hales  placed  privately  50  guineas  in  the  hands 
of  the  captain,  as  an  earned  of  more  ffiould  he  permit 
them  to  efcape.  He  promifed  ;  but  was  fo  far  from 
keeping  his  word,  that  he  took  wh^t  money  they  had, 
under  pretence  of  fecuring  it  from  the  feamen  ;  and 
having  poffeffed  himfelf  of  their  all,  he  left  them  to 
their  fate.  The  unfortunate  fugitives  were  at  length 
carried  in  a  coach  to  Feverdiam,  and  the  infults,  cla- 
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mours,  and  ffiouts  of  the  failors.  When  the  king  was 
brought  to  the  inn,  a  feaman  who  had  ferved  under  ' 
him  knew  him,  and  melted  into  tears  5  and  James  him¬ 
felf  was  fo  much  moved  at  this  indance  of  his  affeftion, 
that  he  wept.  The  other  fiffiermen  who  had  treated 
him  with  fuch  indignity  before,  when  they  faw  his 
tears,  fell  upon  their  knees.  The  lower  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  village  gathered  round  him  ;  but  the  better 
fovt  fled  from  his  prefence.  The  feamen,  however, 
formed  themfelves  into  a  guard  round  him,  and  de¬ 
clared,  that  “  a  hair  of  his  head  ffiould  not  be  touch¬ 
ed.”  In  the  mean  time,  Sir  James  Oxendon,  under 
the  pretence  of  guarding  him  from  the  rabble,  came 
with  the  militia  to  prevent  his  efcape.  The  king  found  H  s  great 
a  change  in  his  condition  when  he  was  taken  out  ofdiftrefs' 
the  hands  of  the  failors.  The  commanders  of  the  mi¬ 
litia  fliowed  him  no  refpeft.  He  was  even  infulted  by* 
the  common  foldiers.  A  letter  which  he  intended  to 
fend  to  London  for  clothes,  a  change  of  linen,  and 
fome  money,  was  flopped  by  thofe  who  pretended  to 
proteft  his  perfon. 

All  things  in  the  mean  time  ran  into  confufion  at 
London,  and  the  prince  of  Orange- exercifed  in  his  own 
perfon  all  the  funftions  of  royalty.  He  iffued  a  decla¬ 
ration  to  the  difbanded  army  to  reaffemble  themfelves. 

He  ordered  the  fecretary  at  war  to  bring  him  a  lift  of 
the  king’s  troops.  He  commanded  the  lord  Churchill 
to  colleft  his  troop  of  horfe  guards.  He  fent  the  duke 
of  Grafton  to  take  poffeffion  in  his  name  of  Tilbury 
fort.  The  affembly  of  peers  adjourned  to  the  council- 
chamber  at  Whitehall,  and,  to  give  the  appearance  of 
legality  to  their  meeting,  chofe  the  marquis  of  Halifax 
for  their  prefldent.  While  this  affembly  was  fitting* 
on  the  13th  of  December^  a  poor  countryman,  who 
had  been  engaged  by  James,  brought  an  open  letter 
from  that  unfortunate  prince  to  London.  It  had  no 
fubfeription  ;  and  it  was  addreffed  to  none.  It  con¬ 
tained,  in  one  fentqnce  only,  his  deplorable  condition 
when  in  the  hands  of  a  defperate  rabble..  This,  poor 
meffenger  of  their  fallen  fovereign  had  long  waited  at 
the  council  door,  without  being  able  to  attraft  the  no¬ 
tice  of  any  who  paffed.  The  earl  of  Mul grave  at. 
length,  apprized  of  his  buftnefs,  had  the  courage  to 
introduce  him  to  the  council.  He  delivered  his  open 
letter,  and  told  the  ftate  of  the  king  with  tears.  The 
affembly  were  fo  much  moved,  that  they  fent  the  earl 
of  Feverffiam  with  200  of  the  guards  towards  Fever- 
fliam.  His  inftruftions  were  to  refeue  him  firft  from 
danger,  and  afterwards  to  attend  him  to  the  fea  coaft, 
ffiould  he  choofe  to  retire.  He  chofe,  however,  to  re-  2 ^ 

turn  to  London  ;  but.the  prince  of  Orange  fent  a  mef-  James  re- 
fage  to  him,  defiring  him  to  advance  no  nearer  the  ca-  turns  to 
pital  than.  Rochefter.  The  meffenger  miffed  James  by  LoFJC*on* 
the  way.  The  king  fent  Feverffiam  with  a  letter  to 
the  prince  of  Orange,  requefting  his  prefence  in  Lon¬ 
don  to  fettle  the  nation.  He  himfelf  proceeded,  to 
that  place,  and  arrived  on  the  16th  of  December. 
Doubting  the  fidelity  of  hi3  troops  who  were  quarter¬ 
ed  at  Weftminfter,  he  chofe  to  pafs  through  the  city 
to  Whitehall.  Never  prince  returning  with  viftory  to 
his  capital  was  received  with  louder  acclamations  of 
joy.  All  the  ftreets  were  covered  with  bonfires.  The 
bells  were  rung,  and  the  air  was  rent  with  repeated 
ffiouts  of  gladnefs.  All  orders,  of  men  crowded  to  his 
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Britain,  coach  ;  and  when  he  arrived  at  Whitehall,  his  apart- 
1— - v— '  ments  were  crowded  with  people  who  came  to  exprefs 
their  joy  at  his  return. 

The  prince  of  Orange  received  the  news  of  his  re¬ 
turn  with  a  haughty  air.  His  aim  from  the  beginning 
was  to  force  him  by  threats  and  feverities  to  relinquiffi 
the  throne.  The  Dutch  guards  were  ordered  to  take 
poffeffion  of  Whitehall,  and  to  difplace  the  Englilh. 

The  king  was  foon  after  commanded  by  a  meffage, 
which  he  received  in  bed  at  midnight,  to  leave  his  pa¬ 
lace  next  morning,  and  to  depart  for  Ham,  a  feat  of 
the  duchefs  of  Lauderdale’s.  He  delired  however, 
permiffion  to  retire  to  Rochefter,  a  town  not  far  from 
the  fea  coafl,  and  oppofite  to  France.  This  was  rea¬ 
dily  granted  :  and  it  was  now  perceived  that  the  harfh 
meafures  of  the  prince  had  taken  effedt,  and  that  the 
king  meditated  an  efcape  to  France. 

The  king,  furrounded  by  the  Dutch  guards,  arrived 
at  Roche  Aer  on  the  19th  of  December.  The  reftraint 
put  upon  his  perfon,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  forced  from  London,  raifed  the  indignation  of 
many,  and  the  companion  of  all.  The  Englilh  army, 
both  officers  and  foldiers,  began  to  murmur  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  timidity  and  precipitation  of  James 
He  is^preff- himfelf,  the  nation  had  certainly  returned  to  their  al- 
ed  to  ft  ay  legiance.  He  remained  three  nights  at  Rochefler,  in 
in  the  king-  the  midlt  of  a  few  faithful  friends.  The  earls  of  Ar¬ 
ran,  Dumbarton,  Ailefbury,  Litchfield,  and  Middle- 
ton,  were  there;  and  with  other  officers  of  merit,  the 
gallant  Lord  Dundee.  They  argued  againfl  his  flight 
with  united  efforts.  Several  bilhops,  fome  peers,  and 
many  officers,  entreated  his  flay  in  fome  part  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Meffage  followed  meffage  from  London..  They 
reprefented  that  the  opinions  of  men  began  to  change, 
and  that  events  would  daily  rife  in  favour  of  his  autho¬ 
rity.  Dundee  added  his  native  ardour  to  his  advice. 

“  The  queftion,  Sir,  (faid  he),  is  Whether  you  Ihall 
flay  in  England,  or  fly  to  France  ?  Whether  you  Ihall 
truft  the  returning  zeal  of  your  native  fubje&s,  or  rely 
on  a  foreign  power  ?  Here  you  ought  to  fland.  Keep 
poffeffion  of  a  part,  and  the  whole  will  fubmit  by  de¬ 
grees.  Refume  the  fpirit  of  a  king.  Summon  your 
fubjedts  to  their  allegiance.  Your  army,  though  diff 
banded,  is  not  difperfed.  Give  me  your  commiffiori. 

I  will  gather  10,000  of  your  troops.  I  will  carry  your 
flandard  at  their  head  through  England,  and  drive  be¬ 
fore  you  the  Dutch  and  their  prince.”  The  king  re¬ 
plied,  “  that  he  believed  it  might  be  done  ;  but  that  it 
would  raife  a  civil  war,  and  he  would  not  do  fo  much 
mifehief  to  a  nation  that  would  foon  come  to  their 
fenfes  again.”  Middleton  urged  his  flay,  though  in 
the  remote!!  part  of  the  kingdom.  “Your  majefly 
(faid  he)  may  throw  things  into  confufion  by  your  de- 
299  parture  ;  but.  it  will  be  but  the  anarchy  of  a  month: 
but  refufes,  a  new  government  will  foon  be  fettled,  and  you  and 
your  family  will  be  ruined.”  Tliefe  fpirited  remon- 
ftrances  had  no  effect  upon  James.  He  refolved  to 
quit  the  kingdom  ;  and  having  communicated  his  de- 
fign  to  a  few  of  his  friends,  he  palled  at  midnight 
through  the  back-door  of  the  houfe  where  he  lodged, 
and  with  his  fon  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  Biddulph 
one  of  his  fervants,  went  in  a  boat  to  a  fmack  which 
lay  waiting  for  him  without  the  fort  at  Sheernefs.  By 
reafon  of  a  hard  gale  they  were  forced  to  bear  up  to¬ 
ward  Leigh,  and  to  anchor  on  the  Effex  fide,  under 
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the  lee  of  the  land.  When  the  gale  flackened,  they 
reached  the  Buoy  of  the  Narrows  without  tacking;  but  v 
not  being  able  to  weather  the  Goodwin,  they  were  for¬ 
ced  to  fail  through  the  Downs.  Seven  (hips  lay  there  at 
anchor  ;  but  the  fmack  paffed  unqueflioned  along.  Un¬ 
able  to  fetch  Calais,  ffie  bore  away  for  Boulogne,  and 
anchored  before  Ambleteufe.  The  king  landed  at  three  He  lands  in 
o’clock  in  the  morning  of  Tuefday,  December  25th  ;  France, 
and  taking  pofl,  foon  joined  his  queen  at  St  Germains. 

James  having  thus  abandoned  his  dominions,  the 
prince  of  Orange  remained  mafter  of  them  of  courfe. 

By  the  advice  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  only  member 
of  the  legiflature  remaining,  he  was  delired  to  fummon 
a  parliament  by  circular  letters;,  but  the  prince,  un-- 
willing  to  a£l  upon  fo  imperfe£I  an  authority,  conven¬ 
ed  all  the  members  who  had  fat  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  during  any  parliament  of  Charles  II.  and  to  thefe 
were  added  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  fifty  of  the 
common  council  of  London  ;  and  the  prince,  being 
thus  fupported  by  an  aflembly  deriving  its  authority 
from  himfelf,  wrote  circular  letters  to  the  counties  and 
corporations  of  England  to  call  a  new  parliament.  301 

The  houfe  being  met,  which  was  moftly  compofedThe  throne 
of  the  Whig  party,  thanks  were  given  to  the  prince  of  c*eclarec* 
Orange  for  the  deliverance  he  had  brought  them  ;  af-vacart* 
ter  which  they  proceeded  to  fettle  the  kingdom.  A 
vote  foon  paffed  both  houfes,  that  King  James  II.  ha¬ 
ving  endeavoured  to  fubvert  the  conflitution  of  the 
kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original  contradl  between 
the  king  and  his  people,  and  having  by  the  advice  of 
Jefuits  and  other  wicked  perfons,  violated  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws,  and  withdrawn  himfelf  out  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  had  abdicated  the  government ;  and  that  the 
throne  was  thereby  vacant. 

The  king  being  thus  depofed,  it  was  eafy  for  Wil-  William 
liam  to  get  himfelf  appointed  his  fucceflbr.  Fropofals raifecl  to 
were  made  for  electing  a  regent.  Others  were  for  in-the  fovc“ 
veiling  the  princefs  of  Orange  with  legal  power,  andF 
declaring  the  young  prince  fuppofititious.  To  thefe 
propofals,  however,  William  oppofed  the  following 
decifive  argument,  viz.  that  “  he  had  been  called  over 
to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  Britilh  nation,  and  that 
he  had  happily  effe&ed  his  purpofe  ;  that  he  had  heard 
of  feveral  fchemes  propofed  for  the  eftablifhing  of  the 
government  ;  that,  if  they  chofe  a  regent,  lie  thought 
it  incumbent  upon  him  to  inform  them  that  he  would 
not  be  that  regent ;  that  he  would  not  accept  of 
the  crown  under  the  princefs  his  wife,  though  he 
was  convinced  of  her  merits  ;  that  therefore,  if  either 
of  thefe  fchemes  was  adopted,  he  could  jjive  them  na 
affi fiance  in  the  fettlement  of  the  nation  ;  but  would 
return  home  to  his  own  country,  fatisfied  with  his  aims 
to  fecure  the  freedom  of  theirs.”  Upon  this,  after  a 
long  debate  in  both  houfes,  a  new  fovereign  was  pre¬ 
ferred  to  a  regent  by  a  majority  of  two  voices.  It  ivas 
agreed  that  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange  Ihould 
reign  jointly  as  king  and  queen  of  England ;  while 
the  adminiftration  of  government  Ihould  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  prince  only.  The  marquis  of  Hali¬ 
fax,  as  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  made  a  folemn 
tender  of  the  cro%vvn  to  their  highneffes,  in  the  name  of 
the  peers  and  commons  of  England.  The  prince  ac¬ 
cepted  the  offer  ;  and  that  very  day,  February  13. 

1989,  William  and  Mary  were  proclaimed  king  and 
queen  of  England* 

Though 
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Though  Mary  was  comprehended  in  the  royal  title,  adherents 


ihe  never  poffeffed  either  the  authority  of  a  queen,  or 
the  influence  of  a  wife.  Her  eafy  temper  had  long 
been  fubdued  by  the  flern  feverity  of  a  huffiand  who 
had  very  few  amiable  qualities.  Being  brought  up  in 
a  manner  under  the  tuition  of  her  fpoufe,  and  in  fome 
degree  confined  by  his  orders,  (he  was  accuftomed  to 
adopt  implicitly  his  political  maxims  and  even  his 
thoughts  ;  and  in  confequence  of  her  want  of  impor¬ 
tance  with  him,  flie  ceafed  to  be  an  objeft  of  confe¬ 
quence  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation. 

William  began  his  reign  with  iffuing  a  proclamation 
for  continuing  in  office  all  Proteftants  that  had  been  in 
jflace  on  the  firft  of  the  preceding  December.  On 
the  17th  of  the  month  he  formed  his  privy  council 
which  confifted  chiefly  of  fuch  perfons  as  had  been 
moft  a&ive  in  raifing  him  to  the  throne.  To  gratify 
as  many  as  poffible  of  his  friends,  the  feveral  boards, 
and  even  the  chancery,  were  put  into  commiffion. 
The  benches  of  the  exchequer  and  common  law  were 
filled  with  perfons  who  had  diftinguiffied  themfelves  a- 
gain  ft  the  meafures  of  the  late  king.  The  earl  of  Not¬ 
tingham  who  had  violently  oppofed  the  elevation  of 
William,  and  the  earl  of  Shrewffiury  who  had  ad¬ 
hered  to  his  views,  were  made  fecretaries  of  ftate.  The 
marquis  of  Halifax,  and  the  earl  of  Danby,  though 
rivals  in  policy,  were  admitted  into  the  cabinet  ;  the 
firft  as  lord  privy  feal,  the  fecond  as  prefident  of  the 
council.  His  Dutch  friends  in  the  mean  time  were 
not  forgotten  by  the  king.  Bentinck,  his  favourite, 
was  made  a  privy  counfellor,  groom  of  the  ftole,  and 
privy  purfe.  Auverquerque  was  appointed  mafter 
of  the  horfe.  Zuylftein  received  the  office  of  mafter 
of  the  robes.  Schomberg  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  ordnance. 

,.r  Though  thefe  inftances  of  gratitude  were  no  doubt 

neceffary  to  William,  the  generality  of  the  nation  were 
difpleafed.  The  Tories  were  offended  at  being  excluded 
from  his  favour,  efpecially  as  they  had  departed  from 
their  principles  in  order  to  ferve  him.  The  nation  in 
general  were  much  prejudiced  againft  foreigners,  and 
univerfal  difeontent  enfued  upon  feeing  them  preferred, 
i  he  king,  who  had  been  bred  a  Calvinift,  was  alfo 
very  ftrongly  inclined  to  favour  that  fea  5  and  his  pre¬ 
judices  in  favour  of  Calvinifm  were  almoft  equal  to 
thofe  of  James  in  favour  of  Popery.  Finding,  there¬ 
fore,  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  little  inclin¬ 
ed  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new  government,  he  began 
openly  to  indulge  his  own  prejudices  in  favour  of  dif- 
fenters.  Having  come  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  to  pafs 
fotne  bills,  on  the  16th  of  March,  he  made  a  fpeech, 
urging  the  neceffity  of  admitting  all  Proteftants  indif’ 
criminately  into  the  public  fervice.  He  told  his  par- 
liament,  that  he  had  fomething  to  communicate,  which 
£j*  woruld  conduce  as  much  to  their  fettlement  as  to  the 

infavour  d‘faPP°Int®ent  of  their  enemies.  He  informed  them, 
of  diffenters  was  employed  in  filling  up  the  vacancies  in  of- 

i-ejefted.  ficcs  of  truft  ;  and  he  hoped  that  they  were  fenfible  of 
the  neceffity  of  a  law  to  fettle  the  oaths  to  be  taken  by 
fuch  perfons  as  ftiould  be  admitted  into  place.  As  he 
doubted  not,  hefaid,  that  they  would  fufficiently  pro- 
vide  againft  Papifts,  fo  he  hoped  that  they  would  leave 
room  for  the  ad  million  of  all  Proteftants  that  were  able 
and  willing  to  ferve. 

This  propofition  was  rejefted  with  vehemence.  The 
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1  •  .  t,  off  tlie,cliurch  complained  that  the  ruin  Britan, 
which  they  feared  from  the  Papifts  in  the  preceding  W — 
reign  was  now  to  be  dreaded  from  the  Proteftant  diT 
fenters.  They  affirmed,  that  if  the  eftabliflied  religion 
was  to  be  deftroyed,  it  mattered  little  by  whofe  hands 
it  muft  fall.  A  bill  brought  in  by  the  miniftry  for 
abrogating  the  former  oaths  of  fupremacy  and  allegi- 
ance  was  rejeCted.  6 

An  attempt  to  difpenfe  with  the  facramental  teft 
was  made  without  fuccefs  in  another  form.  The  court- 
party  propofed  that  any  man  ffiould  be  fufficiently  qua- 
lified  foi  any  office  by  producing  a  certificate  of  his  ha¬ 
ving  received  the  facrament  in  any  Proteftant  congre¬ 
gation.  But  this  motion  was  alfo  rejected  in  the  houfe 
of  lords  by  a  great  majority.  William  repeated  his 
attempts  of  a  comprehenfion  ;  but  he  was  ultimately 
unluccefsful,  and  in  the  corona tion-oath  the  church- 
party-inferted  a  .claufe  highly  favourable  to  themfelves, 
viz.  that  the  king  ftiould  maintain  the  Proteftant  re¬ 
ligion  “  as  eftabliflied  by  law.”  To  this  claufe  Wil¬ 
liam  is  faid  to  have  difeovered  an  apparent  unwilling- 
nefs  to  fwear.  6 

For  thefe  and  other  reafons,  the  government  of  Wil-  Totterfnjf 
liarn  was  for  fome  time  but  in  a  very  tottering  condi-  conation 
tion.  .  The  king,  either  through  want  of  health  or  in-of  wii“ 
clination,  interfered  but  little  in  the  affairs  of  the  na_llam’sS°- 
tion.  Ireland  was  ftrangely  negleCted.  Halifax  and 
Danby,  who  had  in  a  manner  raifed  the  king  to  the 
throne,  caballed  with  his  enemies.  They  perceived 
that  the  people,  with  the  fame  levity  that  induced  them 
to  defert  their  former  fovereign,  were  beginning  to  be 
dneontented  with  their  new  prince.  Every  thing 
feemed  to  tend  to  a  change.  Halifax  himfelf  declared, 
that  were  James  to  conform  with  the  Proteftants,  he 
could  not  be  kept  four  months  from  reafeending  his 
throne.  .  Danby  averred,  that,  were  the  late  king  to 
give,  fatisfa&ion  for  the  fecurity  of  religion,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  oppofe  bis  reftoration.  From  thefe  ap¬ 
parent  difeontents  of  the  nation,  the  friends  and  emif- 
faries  of  James  affumed  more  boldnefs.  They  tamper¬ 
ed  with  the  fervants  of  the  crown,  and  inflamed  the 
army.  The  former  they  alarmed  with  the  profpeft  of 
a.  fudden  change  ;  the  latter  they  roufed  into  indigna¬ 
tion  by  the  manifeft  preference  given  by  William  to 
his  countrymen  the  Dutch. 

Though  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  did  not  at  firft  re-H 
cognize  the  authority  of  William,  yet  the  party  ofknow-*'" 
James  never  attained  fufficient  ftrength  to  be  of  any  ef-ledged  king 
fe&ual  fervice  to  him  in  that  kingdom.  Thirty  Scots inScot- 
peers,  and  near  80  gentlemen,  then  in  London,  had*an(*' 
waited  in  the  beginning  of  January  on  the  prince  of 
Orange.  .Without  any  authority  from  the  regency 
ftdl  fubfifting  iu  Edinburgh,  they  formed  themfelves 
into  a  kind  of  convention.  The  prince  of  Orange  in  a 
formal  manner  alked  their  advice.  He  withdrew,  and 
they  adjourned  to.  the  council-chamber  at  Whitehall. 

I  he  duke,  of  Hamilton  being  chofen  prefident,  explain¬ 
ed  the  diftraded  ftate  of  Scotland.  He  reprefented, 
that  diforders,  anarchy,  and  confufion,  prevailed;  and 
he  urged  the  neceffity  of  placing  the  power  fomewhere 
till  a  convention  of  ftates  ffiould  be  called  to  form  a 
lafting  and  folid  fettlement.  When  the  heads  of  their 
addrefs  to  the  prince  of  Orange  were  fettled,  and  or¬ 
dered  to  be  engruffed,  the  earl  of  Arran  unexpectedly 
arofe,  and  propofed  to  invite  back  the  king.  The  meet¬ 
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in g,  however,  adhered  to  the  prince  of  Orange  3  and 
■'  waited  on  him  in  a  body,  requefting  him  to  take  the 
adminiftration  into  his  hands.  He  thanked  them  for' 
the  trull. they  had  repofed  in  him  3  and  a  convention 
was  ordered  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  on  the  14th  of 
March,  and  it  was  provided  that  no  exception  or  limi¬ 
tation  whatever  ftiould  be  made,  except  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  Ihould  be  Proteftants. 

A  feceflion,  however,  was  made  from  this  conven¬ 
tion,  in  favour  of  James.  The  archbiftiop  of  Glafgow, 
the  earl  of  Balcarras,  and  the  vifcount  Dundee,  were 
autliorifed  by  an  inftrument  figned  by  the  late  king, 
at  that  time  in  Ireland,  to  call  a  convention  of  the 
Hates  at  Stirling.  But  this  meafure  was  difappointed, 
firft  by  the  wavering  difpofition  of  the  marquis  of  A- 
thol,  and  afterwards  by  the  delay  and  folly  of  the  par¬ 
ty.  At  laft,  the  vifcount  Dundee,  being  alarmed  by 
an  information  of  a  defign  formed  by  the  covenanters 
to  aflaffinate  him,  left  Edinburgh  at  the  head  of  $0 
horfe.  When  he  palled  under  the  walls  of  the  caftle, 
the  duke  of  Gordon,  who  held  that  place,  and  favour¬ 
ed  the  caufe  of  James,  called  him  to  a  conference. 
He  fcrambled  up  the  precipice,  and  informed  the  duke 
of  his  defigns  in  favour  of  the  late  king.  He  conjured 
him  to  hold  out  the  caftle,  under  a  certainty  of  being 
relieved.  The  novelty  of  the  fight  collected  multi¬ 
tudes  of  fpeflators.  The  convention  were  alarmed. 
The  prefident  ordered  the  doors  to  be  locked,  and  the 
keys  to  be  laid  upon  the  table.  The  drums  were  beat 
to  alarm  in  the  town.  A  parcel  of  ill-armed  retainers 
were  gathered  together  in  the  ftreet  by  the  earl  of  Le- 
ven.  Dundee  in  the  mean  time  rode  off  with  his  par¬ 
ty.  But  when  they  found  themfelves  fecure,  the  duke 
of  Hamilton  adjourned  the  convention,  which  relieved 
the  adherents  of  James  from  dreadful  apprehenfions  for 
their  own  fafety.  Fifty  members  retired  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  3  and  that  circumftance  procured  an  unanimity 
in  all  the  fucceeding  refolutions  of  the  convention. 
Soon  after  this,  it  was  determined  in  a  committee, 
that  James  had  forefaulted  his  right  to  the  crown,  by 
which  was  meant  that  he  had  perpetually  excluded 
himfelf  and  his  whole  race  from  the  crown,  which  was 
thereby  become  vacant.  This  refolution  was  approved 
by  the  convention,  and  another  was  drawn  up  for  rai- 
fing  William  and  Mary  to  the  vacant  throne  3  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  they  were  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  nth  of  April  1689. 

The  caftle  of  Edinburgh  was  ft  ill  kept,  in  the  name 
©f  James,  by  the  duke  of  Gordon  :  but  defpairing  of 
any  relief,  and  prefied  by  a  fiege,  he  furrendered  it 
on  the  13th  of  June,  upon  honourable  terms.  The 
adherents  of  James,  terrified  with  this  unexpected  mis¬ 
fortune,  now  turned  their  eyes  to  the  vifcount  Dun¬ 
dee.  That  nobleman  having  been  in  vain  urged  by 
the  convention  to  return,  they  had  declared  him  a  fu¬ 
gitive,  an  outlaw,  and  a  rebel.  General  Mackay  had 
been  fent  to  Scotland  by  William  with  four  regiments 
of  foot,  and  one  of  dragoons  3  and  Dundee  being  ap- 
prifed  of  his  defign  to  furprife  him,  retired  to  the  Gram¬ 
pian  mountains  with  a  few  horfe.  He  marched  from 
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favou^of0  t^iencc  to  Gordon  caftle,  where  he  was  joined  by  the 
James.  ear^  °f  Dunfermline  with  50  gentlemen.  He  then  paf- 
fed  through  the  county  of  Murray  to  Invernefs.  Mac¬ 
donald  of  Keppoch  lay  with  700  men  before  that  town  3 
after  having  ravaged,  in  his  way  from  his  own  country, 


the  lands  of  the  clan  of  Macintofh.  Dundee  having 
promifed  to  the  magiftrates  of  Invernefs  to  repay,  at 
the  king’s  return,  the  money  extorted  from  them  by 
Macdonald,  induced  the  latter  to  join  him  with  all  his 
men.  He  could  not  prevent  them,  however,  from 
firft  returning  home  with  their  fpoil.  He.  accompa¬ 
nied  them  to  Lochaber,  and  on  the  8th  of  May  arriv¬ 
ed  in  Badenoch.  From  thenee  he  wrote  letters  to  the 
chiefs  of  all  the  clans,  appointing  them  to  meet  at  a 
general  rendezvous  in  Lochaber,  on  the  18th  of  the 
fame  month.  In  the  mean  time,  pafting  fuddenly 
through  Athol,  he  furprifed  the  town  of  Perth.  In 
hopes  of  gaining  to  his  party  the  two  troops  of  Scots 
dragoons  who  lay  at  Dundee,  he  marched  fuddenly  to 
that  place  :  but  the  fidelity  of  Captain  Balfour,  whs- 
commanded  them,  difappointed  his  views.  Having 
raifed  the  land-tax  as  he  palfed,  Dundee  returned 
through  Athol  and  Rannoch  to  hold  the  diet  of  ren¬ 
dezvous  at  Lochaber.  Here  he  was  reinforced  by  fe- 
veral  Highland  chieftans,  fo  that  his  army  amounted 
to  1500  men.  He  purfued  Mackay  for  four  days, 
who  had  advanced  to  Invernefs,  but  afterwards  retreat¬ 
ed  to  Strathbogie,  leaving  the  whole  Highlands  expo- 
fed  to  the  enemy. 

Soon  after,  however,  Dundee  found  himfelf  fur* 
rounded  with  many  difficulties.  The  officers  of  the 
Scots  dragoons,  who  held  a  fecret  correfpondence  writh 
him,  wrote  him  falfe  intelligence,  as  an  excufe  for  their 
own  fears.  They  informed  him,  that  a  party  of  Irifh, 
who  had  endeavoured  to  land  in  Scotland,  under  the 
duke  of  Berwick,  were  driven  back,  and  the  duke  him¬ 
felf  taken  prifoner  3  and  that  Mackay  had  been  rein¬ 
forced  with  a  regiment  of  Engliffi  horfe,  and  another 
of  foot.  On  this  intelligence,  Dundee  retreated  to 
Badenoch.  The  natives  of  the  low  country  who  fer- 
ved  in  his  army  quitted  him  without  leave  3  and  the 
Highlanders  plundered  the  country  wherever  they 
came  :  at  laft  he  himfelf  fell  fick,  while  IVIackay  ho¬ 
vered  on  his  rear.  A  flight  fkirmifh  happened,  in 
which  the  Highlanders  prevailed  3  but  they  loft  their 
baggage  during  the  a&ion.  Dundee  at  length  arrived 
at  Ruthven  3  but  Mackay  being  reinforced  with  a  bo¬ 
dy  of  1200  men  advanced  againft  him,  and  other  re¬ 
giments  had  arrived  at  Perth  and  Dumblain.  The 
Highlanders  now  deferted  every  night  by  hundreds  3 
their  gallant  leader  himfelf  was  forced  to  retire  to 
Lochaber,  where  only  200  of-  his  whole  force  remain¬ 
ed  with  him  3  and  to  complete  his  misfortunes,  he  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  fame  time  news  of  the  furrender  of  the 
caftle  of  Edinburgh. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  letters  arrived  from  King  James, 
with  a  promife  of  immediate  fuccours  from  Ireland  3 
upon  which  Dundee  ordered  the  neighbouring  clans  to 
a  fie  mb  le  round  his  ftandard.  But  ftill  he  had  fcarce 
any  thing  but  the  mere  bodies  of  his  men  with  which 
he  could  profecute  the  war.  The  Highlanders  were 
armed  only  with  their  own  proper  weapons,  and  he 
had  no  more  than  40  pounds  of  powder  in  his  whole 
army.  ^  All  difficulties,  however,  were  furmounted  by 
the  a&ive  fpirit  of  the  general,  for  whom  the  army  en¬ 
tertained  an  enthufiaftic  zeal.  On  the  17th  of  July,  He  fs^aio 
he  met  the  king’s  forces  under  General  Mackay,  nearatKfid- 
the  pafs  of  Killicranky.  An  engagement  enfued,  incranky. 
which  the  Highlanders  were  vi&orious.  Two  thou* 
fand  of  Mackay’s  men  were  loft  either  in  the  field  or 
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In  the  purfuit  }  but  the  viClory  coil  the  Highlanders 
very  dear,  for  their  brave  general  was  mortally  wound¬ 
ed.  He  furvived  the  battle,  however }  and  wrote  an 
account  of  the  victory  to  King  James  :  he  even  ima¬ 
gined  his  wound  was  not  mortal  }  but  he  died  the  next 
morning  at  Blair.  With  him  ended  all  the  hopes  of 
James  in  Scotland.  Colonel  Cannon,  who  fucceeded 
Dundee  in  the  command,  poiTeiTed  neither  his  popula¬ 
rity  nor  his  abilities.  After  Lome  infignificant  aClions, 
in  which  the  valour  of  the  foldiers  was  more  confpicu- 
ous  than  the  conduCl  of  their  leader,  the  Highlanders 
difperfed  themfelves  in  difguft  ;  and  the  war  foon  after 
ended  favourably  for  William,  without  any  repulfe  gi¬ 
ven  to  his  enemies. 

During  the  troubles  in  England,  which  had  termi¬ 
nated  in  placing  William  on  the  throne,  the  two  par¬ 
ties  in  Ireland  were  kept  in  a  kind  of  tranquillity  by 
their  mutual  fears.  The  Proteftants  were  terrified  at 
the  profpeCl  of  another  maffacre  }  and  the  Papifts  ex¬ 
pelled  every  day  to  be  invaded  by  the  joint  force  of 
the  Englilh  and  Dutch.  Their  terrors,  however, 
were  ill  founded  ;  for  though  Tyrconnel  lent  feveral 
meflages  to  the  prince,  that  he  was  ready  to  deliver  up 
the  kingdom  to  any  force  that  might  make  a  furrender 
decent,  his  offers  were  always  reje&ed.  William  was 
perfuaded  by  the  marquis  of  Halifax,  that,  Ihould  Ire¬ 
land  yield,  no  pretence  could  remain  for  keeping  an 
army  in  pay  ;  that  then,  having  no  army  to  proteCl 
his  authority,  he  might  as  eafily  be  turned  out  as  he 
had  been  brought  in  }  that  the  Englilh  nation  could 
never  remain  long  in  a  Hate  of  good  humour  ;  and 
that  he  might  perceive  they  already  began  to  be  dis¬ 
contented.  Thefe  infidious  arguments  induced  Wil¬ 
liam  to  negleCl  Ireland  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  jullly 
looked  upon  to  be  one  of  the  greatefl  blemifties  in  his 
whole  reign.  His  enemies,  indeed,  though  perhaps 
without  any  good  foundation,  affign  a  worfe  caufe, 
viz.  that  Ihould  England  be  confirmed  under  his  go¬ 
vernment,  Ireland  could  not  long  hold  out }  and  that 
the  obftinacy  of  his  Irifh  enemies  would  give  a  pre¬ 
tence  for  forfeitures,  to  gratify  his  Englilh,  but  efpe- 
cially  his  foreign  friends. 

Tyrconnel,  difappointed  in  his  views  of  furrender¬ 
ing  Ireland  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  affeCled  to  ad¬ 
here  to  James.  The  whole  military  force  of  the  king¬ 
dom  at  that  time  amounted  only  to  4000  men,  and  of 
thefe  only  600  were  in  Dublin  }  and  what  was  flill 
woife,  all  of  them  were  fo  much  difpofed  to  quit  the 
fervice,  that  the  lord  deputy  was  obliged  to  iffue  corn- 
millions  for  levying  new  forces.  Upon  this,  a  half¬ 
armed  rabble,  rather  than  an  army,  rofe  fuddenly  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Having  no  pay  from 
the  king,  they  fubfilled  by  depredation,  and  regarded 
no  difeipline.  The  Proteftants  in  the  north  armed 
themfelves  in  their  own  defence.}  and  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
donderry,  relying  on  its  fituation,  and  a  flight  wall, 

{hut  its  gates  againft  the  new-raifed  army.  Proteftant 
parties  in  the  mean  time  rofe  everywhere,  declaring 
their  refolution  to  unite  in  felf-defence,  to  preferve  the 
Proteftant  religion,  to  continue  their  dependence  on 
England,  and  to  promote  the  meeting  of  a  free  parlia¬ 
ment. 

To  preferve  appearances,  William  now  fent  Gene¬ 
ral  Hamilton,  an  Irilhman  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  to 
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treat  with  Tyrconnel}  but  inftead  of  perfuading  that  Britain, 
lurd  to  yield  to  William,  this  meffenger  advifed  him  v— y— 
to  adhere  to  James.  In  the  mean  time  James  himfelf 
allured  the  lord  deputy,  that  he  was  ready  to  fail  from 
BrcfJ  with  a  powerful  armament.  Hamilton,  alfum- 
ing  fpirit  from  the  hopes  of  this  aid,  marched  againft 
the  northern  infurgents.  They  were  routed  with  con-nnr  312 
fiderable  (laughter  at  Drumore}  and  HUllborough,  defeated^ 
where  they  had  fixed  their  head  quarters,  was  taken  Drumore. 
without  refiftance :  the  city  of  Londonderry,  however, 
refolved  to  hold  out  to  the  /aft  extremity. 

On  the  7th  of  March  1689,  James  embarked  at 
Breft.  The  whole  force  of  his  expedition  conlifted  of 
,14  fliips  of  war,  fix  frigates,  and  three  fire-lhips. 

Twelve  hundred  of  his  native  fubje&s  in  the  pay  of 
France,  and  100  French  officers,  compofed  the  whole  ^3 
army  of  James.  He  landed  at  Kinfale  without  oppo-  James  lands 
fition  on  the  I  2th  of  the  month,  where  he  was  receiv- in  Ireland, 
ed  with  the  utmoft  demonllrations  of  joy.  His  firll 
care  was  to  fecure,  in  the  fort  of  Kinfale,  the  money, 
arms,  and  ammunition,  which  he  brought  from  France} 
and  put  the  town  in  fome  pofture  of  defence  }  which 
having  done,  he  advanced  to  Cork.  Tyrconnel  ar¬ 
rived  at  this  place  foon  after,  and  brought  intelligence 
of  the  rout  at  Drumore.  The  king  was  fo  much  plea- 
ed  with  his  attachment  and  fervices,  that  he  created 
him  a  duke  }  after  which  he  himfelf  advanced  towards 
Dublin.  The  condition  of  the  rabble,  who  poured 
round  him  under  the  name  of  an  army ,  was  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  raife  his  hopes  of  fuccefs.  The  moll  of  them 
were  only  provided  with  clubs }  fome  had  Hicks  tipt 
with  iron  }  and  even  of  thofe  who  were  bell  armed, 
fcarce  two  in  a  hundred  had  mulkets  fit  for  fervice. 

Their  very  numbers  diftrefled  their  fovereign,  and 
ruined  the  country  ;  infomuch  that  James  refolved  to 
difband  the  greateft  part  of  them.  More  than  100,000 
were  already  on  foot  in  the  different  parts  of  the  illand. 

Of  thefe  he  referved  14  regiments  of  horfe  and  dra¬ 
goons,  and  35  regiments  of  foot  }  the  reft  he  ordered 
to  their  refpe&ive  homes,  and  armed  thofe  that  were 
retained  in  the  bell  manner  he  could. 

Being  received  at  Dublin  with  an  appearance  of  uni- 
verfal  joy,  James  proceeded  immediately  to  bufinefs. 

He  ordered,  by  proclamation,  all  Proteftants  who  had 
abandoned  the  kingdom  to  return.  He  commanded, 
in  a  fecond  proclamation,  all  Papifts,  except  thofe  in 
his  army,  to  lay  up  their  arms,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
robberies  and  depredations  which  they  had  committed 
in  the  violence  of  their  zeal.  He  raifed  the  value  of 
the  currency  by  a  proclamation  ;  and  he  fummoned  a 
parliament  to  meet  on  the  7th  of  May,  to  fettle  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  kingdom.  ‘The  Proteftant  clergy  repre- 
fented  their  grievances  in  an  addrefs  }  and  the  univer- 
fity  of  Dublin  appeared  with  complaints  and  congratu¬ 
lations.  He  allured  the  firft  of  his  abfolute  protection, 
and  a  full  redrefs }  and  he  promifed  the  latter  not  only 
to  defend,  but  even  to  enlarge,  their  privileges. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  James  left  Dublin,  refolving  3J4 
to  lead  his  army  againft  the  infurgents  in  perfon.^j^j^** 
They  retired  before  him,  and  the  king  laid  fiege  tople^e  0f 
Londonderry.  The  befieged  made  fuch  a  vigorous  London- 
refiftance  as  has  made  the  place  remarkable  ever  fince  * :  derry. 
but  being  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  they  would  *  ^ee  °;i* 
have  been  obliged  to  furrender,  had  not  they  been  re-071  et 
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Britain,  lieved  on  the  28th  of  July  by  feven  fhips  laden  with 
*  provi lions  3  upon  which  the  fiege  was  immediately 
raifed. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  dift refTed  fituation  of  James, 
and  his  abfolute  dependence  upon  France,  drove  him 
into  meafures  which  otherwife  he  never  would  have 
thought  of.  His  foldiers  for  fome  time  had  been  fup- 
ported  by  their  officers,  or  fubfifted  by  depredation. 
The  funds  of  the  officers  were  at  laft  exhaufted,  and 
the  country  ltfelf  could  no  longer  bear  the  riot  and  in- 
juftice  of  the  foldiers.  Preffed  by  thefe  difficulties, 
James,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  refolved  to  coin 
pieces  of  copper,  which  ffiould  be  received  for  filver. 
He  faw  well  enough  the  inconveniences  of  this  mea- 
fure  :  but  all  Ireland  poffeffed  not  the  means  of  paying 
the  army  in  current  coin  to  the  middle  of  June.  Of 
the  French  remittances  only  200,000  livres  remained  3 
and  the  king  found  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  referve 
that  fum,  to  forward  his  meafures  with  regard  to  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  to  procure  intelligence  of  the  motions  ©f  his 
enemies.  The  army  was  fatisfied  even  with  this  ap¬ 
pearance  of  money,  and  the  people  received  the  ficti¬ 
tious  coin  in  hopes  of  being  repaid  in  a  more  favour¬ 
able  date  of  affairs.  A  tax  of  20,oool.  a  month,  grant¬ 
ed  for  13  months  by  the  parliament,  furnifhed  govern¬ 
ment  with  an  appearance  df  refources  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  king  endeavoured  to  fupport  the  former  re¬ 
venue.  He  opened  a  trade  with  France  to  fupply  the 
want  of  commerce  with  England.  But  the  French, 
knowing  their  own  importance,  and  the  neceffity  of 
the  unfortunate  monarch’s  affairs,  claimed  and  ob¬ 
tained  advantages  in  traffic  which  offended  his  own 
fubje&s. 

1°  a^d  to  the  diftrefs  of  James,  Ireland  was  now  in¬ 
vaded  by  a 0,000  men  under  the  command  of  the  duke 
of  Schomberg.  They  appeared  on  the  1 2th  of  Auguft 
1689,  in  90  tranfports,  on  the  coaft  of  Donaghadee, 
in  the  county  of  Down.  Next  day  Schomberg  landed 
without  oppofition  his  army,  horfes,  and  train  of  artil¬ 
lery.^  Having  marched  to  Belfaft  on  the  15th,  he 
continued  in  that  place  four  days  to  refreffi  his  troops. 
He  inverted  Carrickfergus,  and  threw  into  it  1000 
bombs,  which  laid  the  houfes  in  affies.  The  garrifon 
having  expended  their  powder  to  the  laft  barrel,  march¬ 
ed  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war.  But  Schomberg’s 
foldiers  broke  the  capitulation.  They  difarmed  and 
dripped  the  inhabitants,  without  any  regard  to  fex  or 
quality  3  even  women,  dark  naked,  were  publicly 
whipped  between  the  lines  3  and  all  this  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  cruelties  of  the  fame  kind  having  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Papifts, 

Though  Schomberg  was  an  experienced  general, 
who  had  paffed  a  life  of  80  years  almoft  continually  in 
the  field,  he  found  himfelf  at  a  lofs  how  to  carry  on 
the  war  in  Ireland.  He  did  not  confider  the  dangers 
that  threatened  the  health  of  his  troops  by  confining 
them  too  long  in  one  place  3  and  he  kept  them  in  a 
low  moift  camp  near  Dundalk,  almoft  without  firing 
of  any  kind  ;  fo  that  the  men  fell  into  fevers  and 
duxes,  and  died  in  great  numbers.  The  enemy  were 
not  lefs  affi  xed  with  fimilar  diforders.  Both  camps  re¬ 
mained  for  fome  time  in  fight  of  each  other  3  and  at 
laft,  the  rainy  feafon  approaching,  both  armies  quitted 
their  camps  at  the  fame  time,  and  retired  into  winter- 
quarters. 
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ced  William  to  attempt  their  relief  in  perfon.  Ac-  3l7 
cordingly  he  left  London  on  the  4th  of  June  1 690,  • 

and  arrived  at  Carrickfergus  on  the  14th  of  that  month,  perfon/1 
From  thence  he  paffed  to  Lifburn,  the  head  quarters 
of  the  duke  of  Schomberg.  He  reviewed  at  Lough- 
Britland  his  army,  which  confided  of  36,000  men, 
and  wascompofed  of  Englifh,  Dutch,  Germans,  Danes’ 
and  French.  Being  fupplied  with  every  neceffary,  and 
in  high  health  and  fpirits,  they  feemed  abfolutely  cer¬ 
tain  of  vidtory.  The  Irifh  army,  having  abandoned 
Ardee  at  their  approach,  fell  back  to  the  fouth  of  the  31S 
Boyne.  On  the  bank  of  that  river  they  were  joined  Batt]le  at 
by  James,  who  had  marched  from  Dublin  at  the  head the  Boyne* 
of  his  French  auxiliaries.  The  banks  of  the  Boyrie 
were  fteep  3  the  fouth  fide  hilly,  and  fortified  with 
ditches.  The  river  itfelf  was  deep,  and  it  rofe  very 
high  with  the  tide.  Thefe  advantages  induced  James, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  officers,  to  keep  poffef- 
fion  of  this  poft.  His  army  was  inferior  in  numbers, 
difeipline,  and  every  thing,  to  his  enemies  :  but  flight, 
he  thought,  would  difpirit  his  troops,  and  tarnifh  his 
own  reputation  3  he  therefore  refolved  to  put  the  fate 
of  Ireland  on  the  iffue  of  a  battle.  Urged  by  his 
friends  in  England,  and  encouraged  by  a  projedfed  in¬ 
vasion  of  that  kingdom,  by  France,  he  had  refolved  to 
quit  Ireland  3  and  to  this  he  was  farther  encouraged 
by  the  affurance  of  aid  from  a  powerful  fleet  that  had 
already  entered  the  narrow  feas.  But  the  ftrength  of 
his  fituation,  and  the  fudden  appearance  of  the  enemy, 
which  made  even  a  retreat  dangerous,  induced  him  to 
defer  his  purpofe. 

William  was  no  fooner  arrived,  than  he  rode  along  Wilfiam  in 
the  river  s  fide,  in  fight  of  both  armies.,  to  make  pro-  danger, 
per  obfervations  on  the  plan  of  battle  3  but  in  the  mean 
time,  being  perceived  by  the  enemy,  a  cannon  was  pri¬ 
vately  brought  out  and  planted  againft  him  where  he 
was  fitting.  1  he  ftiot  killed  feveral  of  his  followers, 
and  he  himfelf  was  wounded  in  the  (boulder.  The 
news  of  his  being  (lain  was  inftantly  propagated  through 
the  Irifh  camp,  and  even  fent  off  to  Paris  3  but  Wil¬ 
liam,  as  Toon  as  his  wound  was  dreffed,  rode  through 
the  camp,  and  quickly  undeceived  his  army. 

The  next  day  (June  30th)  the  battle  began  at  fix 
in  the  morning.  James’s  forces  behaved  with  great  feated*  ** 
refolution,  but  were  at  laft  defeated  with  the  lofs  of 
1500  men.  The  Proteftants  loft:  but  about  one  third 
of  that  number  3  but  among  thefe  was  their  brave  ge¬ 
neral  the  duke  of  Schomberg.  He  was  killed  by  a  dif- 
charge  from  li is  own  troops,  who,  not  knowing  that  he 
had  been  accidentally  hurried  into  the  midft  of  the 
enemy,  fired  upon  the  body  of  men  who  furrounded 
him.  During  the  a&ion,  James  flood  on  the  hill  of 
Dunmore,  furrounded  with  Tome  fquadrons  of  horfe  3 
and  at  intervals  was  heard  to  exclaim,  when  he  faw 
his  own  troops  repulfing  thofe  of  the  enemy,  “  O  fpare 
my  Englifh  fubje<5L  !”  While  his  troops  were  yet 
fighting,  he  quitted  his  ftation  3  and  leaving  orders"  to 
guard  the  pafs  at  Duleek,  made  the  beft  of  his  way  to 
Dublin.  He  advifed  the  magiftrates  of  that  city  to  He  t0 
make  the  beft  terms  they  could  with  the  vigors  ;  and  France, 
he  himfelf  fet  out  for  Waterford,  where  he  immediately 
embarked  for  France.  When  he  firft  deferted  his  troops 
at  the  Boyne,  O’Regan,  an  old  Irifh  captain,  was  heard 
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the  conquered  army  would  fight  them  over  again.” 

War  conti-  ^  v^ory  at  the  Boyne  was  by  no  means  deeifive, 

nued  in  his  and  friends  of  James  refolved  to  continue  their  op- 

ab fence.  pofition  to  William.  Sarsfield,  a  popular  and  expe¬ 

rienced  general,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  army 
that  had  been  routed  at  the  Boyne,  and  went  farther 
into  the  country  to  defend  the  banks  of  the  river 
Shannon.  James  appointed  one  St  Ruth  to  command 
over  Sarsfield,  which  gave  the  Irifli  univerfal  difcon- 
tent.  On  the  other  hand,  General  Ginkle,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  command  the  Engiifh  army  in  the 
abfence  of  William,  who  was  gone  over  to  England, 
advanced  towards  the  Shannon  to  meet  the  enemy. 
The  only  place  where  it  was  fordable  was  at  Athlone, 
a  ftrong  walled  town  built  on  both  Tides  of  the  river, 
and  in  the  hands  of  King  James’s  party.  The  Engiifh 
foon  made  themfelves  matters  of  that  part  which  was 
on  the  hither  fide  of  the  river  $  but  the  part  on  the  op- 
pofite  bank  being  defended  with  great  vigour,  was  for 
a  long  while  thought  impregnable.  At  length  it  was 
refolved  in  a  council  of  war,  that  a  body  of  forlorn 
hope  fhould  tord  the  ftream  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  ; 
and  this  defperate  enterprife  was  performed  with  great 
refolution  ;  the  enemy  were  driven  from  their  works, 
and  the  town  furrendered  at  difcretion.  St  Ruth 
marched  his  army  to  its  relief,  but  he  came  too  late  ; 
for  he  no  fooner  approached,  than  his  own  guns  were 
turned  again  ft  him  ;  upon  which  he  inftantly  marched 
off,  and  took  poll  at  Aughrim,  a t,  ten  miles  diftance, 
where  he  determined  to  wait  the  Engiifh  army.  Gin¬ 
kle  did  not  decline  the  combat,  though  he  had  only 
18,000  men,  while  the  Irifh  were  above  25,000 
ftrong.  A  defperate  engagement  enfued  5  but  at  laft 
feated,  and  ^  billed,  his  troops  gave  way  on  all  fides, 

killed.  and  retreated  to  Limeric,  where  they  determined  to 
324  make  a  final  ftand,  after  having  loft  near  50OQ  of  their 
Limeric  be-  beft  men. 

fteged.  Ginkle,  wifhing  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  at  once, 

fuffered  as  many  of  the  Irifli  as  chofe  to  retire  to  Li- 
meric.  In  this  laft  retreat  the  Irifli  forces  made  a 
brave  defence.  The  fiege  commenced  Auguft  25. 
1691.  Six  weeks  were  fpent  before  the  place  with¬ 
out  any  deeifive  effeCl.  The  garrifon  was  well  fup- 
plied  with  provifions,  and  provided  with  all  means  of 
defence.  1  be  winter  was  approaching,  and  Ginkle 
t  ^ad  orders  to  finifh  the  war  upon  any  terms.  He 

terlTai-  G  [hcre^°.re  °^ered  conditions  as  the  Irifh,  had  they 
lowed  them  ^een  vi&or$j  could  fcarce  have  refufed  with  prudence, 
'ey  Ginkle.  He  agreed,  that  all  in  arms  fhould  receive  their  par¬ 
don  :  that  their  eftates  fliould  be  reftored,  their  at¬ 
tainders  annulled,  and  their  outlawries  reverfed  ;  that 
none  fliould  be  liable  for  debts  incurred  through  deeds 
done  in  the  courfe  of  hoftilities  :  that  all  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  fliould  enjoy  the  fame  toleration  with  regard  to 
their  religion  as  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. :  that  the 
gentry  fhould  be  permitted  to  make  ufe  of  arms  :  that 
the  inferior  fort  fhould  be  allowed  to  exercife  their 
callings  and  profefiions  :  that  no  oaths  but  that  of  alle¬ 
giance  fhould  be  required  of  high  or  low  :  that  fliould 
the  troops,  or  any  number  of  them,  choofe  to  retire 
into  any  foreign  fervice,  they  fliould  be  conveyed  to 
the  continent,  at  the  expence  of  the  king.  Sarsfield, 
who  had  obtained  the  title  of  earl  of  Lucan  from  James 
after  his  abdication,  was  permitted  to  retain  a  dignity 
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CCS  had  arrived  from  Dublin  on  the  firft  of  O&ober.  — L 
They  figned  the  articles  together  with  Ginkle  •  and 
thus  the  Irifh  Papifts  put  a  happy  period  to  a  war 
which  threatened  their  party  with  abfolute  ruin.  In 
confluence  of  this  treaty,  about  14,000  of  thofe  who 
had  fought  for  King  James  went  over  to  France,  having 
tranfports  provided  by  government  for  conveying  them 
thither.  When  they  arrived,  James  thanked  them  for 
their  loyalty,  and  told  them  that  they  fliould  ftill  fight 
for  their  old  mafter  j  and  that  he  had  obtained  an  or¬ 
der  from  the  king  of  trance  for  their  being  new 
clothed,  and  put  into  quarters  of  refrefliment.  In  this 
manner  all  James’s  expeditions  from  Ireland  were 
entirely  fruftrated,  and  the  kingdom  fubmitted  quietly 
to  the  Erjglifh  government. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1692,  an  a&ion  of  un- jvjafTacre 
exampled  barbarity  difgraced  the  government  of  Wil-of  Glenco. 
liam  in  Scotland.  In  the  preceding  Auguft,  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  pacification  with  the  Highlanders,  a  pro¬ 
clamation  of  indemnity  had  been  iffued  to  fuch  infur- 
gents  as  fliould  take  the  oaths  to  the  king  and  queen, 
on  or  before  the  laft  day  of  December.  Xhe  chiefs  of 
the  few  tribes  who  had  been  in  arms  for  James  complied 
foon  after^  with  the  proclamation  :  but  Macdonald  of 
Glenco  failed  in  fubmitting  within  the  limited  time  5 
more,  however,  from  accident  than  defign.  In  the  end 
of  December,  he  came  to  Colonel  Hill,  who  commanded 
the  garrifon  in  Fort  William,  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegi¬ 
ance  to  the  government.  Hill  having  furnifhed  Mac¬ 
donald  with  a  letter  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  fheriffof  the 
county  of  Argyle,  dire&ed  him  to  repair  immediately  to 
Inverary,  to  make  his  fubmiflion  in  a  legal  manner  before 
that  magiftrate.  I  he  way  to  Inverary  lay  through  al- 
moft  impaflable  mountains  5  the  feafon  was  extremely 
rigorous,  and  the  whole  country  covered  with  a  deep 
fnow.  So  eager,  however,  was  Macdonald  to  take  the 
oaths,  before  the  limited  time  fliould  expire,  that  though 
the  road  lay  within  half  a  mile  of  his  own  houfe,  he 
would  not  flop  to  vifit  his  family.  After  various  ob- 
ftru&ions,  he  arrived  at  Inverary.  The  time  was  elapfed, 
and  the  flier  iff  hefita  ted  to  receive  his  fubmiflion  $  but 
Macdonald  prevailed  on  him  by  his  importunities,  and 
even  tears.  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  afterwards  earl  of 
Stair,  attended  King  William  as  fecretary  of  ft  ate  for 
Scotland.  He  took  advantage  of  Macdonald’s  neglect¬ 
ing  to  take  the  oaths  within  the  time  preferibed,  and 
procured  from  the  king  a  warrant  of  military  execu¬ 
tion  againft  him  and  his  whole  tribe.  As  a  mark  of  his 
own  eagernefs,  or  to  fave  Dalrymple,  William  figned 
the  warrant  both  above  and  below,  with  his  own  hand. 

The  fecretary,  in  letters  expreflive  of  a  brutal  ferocity 
of  mind,  urged  the  officers  who  commanded  in  the 
Highlands  to  execute  their  orders  with  the  utmoft  ri¬ 
gour.  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  a  Captain  in  Argyle’s 
regiment,  and  two  fubalterns,  were  ordered  with  120 
men  to  repair  to  Glenco  on  the  firft  of  February.  Camp¬ 
bell,  being  uncle  to  young  Macdonald’s  wife,  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  father  with  all  manner  of  friendfhip  and' 
hofpitality.  The  men  were  treated  in  the  houfes  of 
his  tenants  with  free  quarters  and  kind  entertainment. 

Till  the  13th  of  the  month,  the  troops  lived  in  good 
humour  and  familiarity  with  the  people.  The  officers 
on  the  very  night  of  the  maflacre  pafled  the  evening  and 
played  at  cards  in  Macdonald’s  houfe.  In  the  night, 
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Britain*  Lieutenant  Lindfay,  with  a  party  of  foldiers,  called  in 
w— y— ^  a  friendly  manner  at  his  door.  He  was  inflantly  admit¬ 
ted.  Macdonald,  as  he  was  rifing  to  receive  his  gueft, 
was  {hot  dead  behind  his  back  with  two  bullets.  His 
wife  had  already  put  on  her  clothes  j  but  (he  was  drip¬ 
ped  naked  by  the  foldiers,  who  tore  the  rings  off  her 
fingers  with  their  teeth.  The  (laughter  was  become 
general.  To  prevent  the  pity  of  the  foldiers  to  their 
hods,  their  quarters  had  been  changed  the  night  be¬ 
fore.  Neither  age  nor  infirmity  was  (pared.  Some 
wromen,  in  defending  their  children,  were  killed  \  boys, 
imploring  mercy,  were  (hot  by  officers,  on  whofe  knees’ 
they  hung.  In  one  place,  nine  perfons,  as  they  (at  en¬ 
joying  themfelvcs  at  table,  were  (hot  dead  by  the  foldiers. 
In  Inverriggen,  in  Campbell’s  own  quarters,  nine  men 
were  firft  bound  by  the  foldiers,  and  then  ihot  at  inter¬ 
vals,  one  by  one.  Near  40  perfons  were  maifacred  by 
the  troops.  Several  who  ded  to  the  mountains  perifhed 
by  famine  and  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon.  Thofe 
who  efcaped  owed  their  lives  to  a  tempeduous  night. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Hamilton,  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
execution  from  Dalrymple,  was  on  his  march  with  400 
men,  to  guard  all  the  paffes  from  the  valley  of  Glenco  ; 
but  was  obliged  to  dop  by  the  feverity  of  the  weather ; 
which  proved  the  fafety  of  the  unfortunate  tribe.  He 
entered  the  valley  next  day  5  laid  all  the  houfes  in  aid¬ 
es  5  and  carried  away  all  the  cattle  and  fpoil,  which 
were  divided  among  the  officers  and  foldiers. 

It  can  fcarcely  be  imagined  that  a  m adhere  attended 
with  fuch  circumdances  of  treachery  and  breach  of  the 
laws  of  hofpitality,  could  pafs  without  fome  animad- 
verfion  *,  though  the  expreffions  of  Cunningham,  a 
writer  very  partial  to  the  chara&er  of  King  William, 
feem  to  account  it  a  fault  that  it  (hould  ever  have  been 
inquired  into.  “  Mr  James  Johndone,  one  of  the  fe- 
cretaries  of  date  (fays  he),  from  motives  of  revenge, 
caufed  the  affair  of  Glenco  to  be  laid  before  parlia¬ 
ment.  This  being  fomewhat  difingenuoufly  managed,, 
was  the  occafion  of  much  trpuble  to  many  people.  The 
earl  of  Breadalbin  was  committed  to  the  cadle  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  but  the  lord  vifeount  Stair,  who  lay  under  fome 
fufpicion  on  that  account,  in  a  very  artful  fpeech  en¬ 
deavoured  to  relolve  the  whole  matter  into  a  mifappre- 
henfion  of  dates ;  which,  he  alleged,  had  led  both  the 
aftor  in  the  daughter  complained  of,  and  thofe  who 
now  accufed  him,  into  niiftakes.  In  conclufion  he  af¬ 
firmed,  that  neither  the  king  nor  any  other  perfon  was 
to  be  blamed,  fave  only  the  mified  captain,  who  did 
not  rightly  underdand  the  orders  that  had  been  given 
him.”  The  mod  difgraceful  circumdances  of  the  maf- 
facre  are  by  the  fame  author  concealed  5  as  he  only 
tells  us,  that  “  it  unhappily  fell  out,  that  the  whole 
clan  of  Glenco,  being  fomewhat  too  late  in  making 
their  fubmiffion  to  King  William,  were  put  to  the 
fword  by  the  hands  and  orders  of  Captain  Campbell  • 
which  gave  great  offence  to  the  king.  It  is  certain  the 
king  had  caufe  of  refentment  againft  fome  of  his  cour¬ 
tiers  on  account  of  this  foul  adion  \  but  he  thought  fit 
not  to  quedion  them  for  it  till  he  could  fettle  himfelf 
^  more  firmly  on  the  throne.” 

Account  of  L  not  improbable,  that  partly  to  efface  the  remem- 
ffe  Darien  brance  of  this  maffacre,  and  the  (ham  inquiry  above  men- 
cxpedition.  tioned,  the  king  now  caufed  his  commiffioner  to  declare 
in  the  Scots  parliament  (the  fame  that  had  inquired  in¬ 
to  the  affair  of  Glenco),  “  That  if  the  members  found 
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it  ^vould  tend  to  the  advancement  of  trade  that  an  ad 
diould  be  palled  for  the  encouragement  of  fuch  as  (hould 
acquire  and  edabliffi  a  plantation  in  Africa,  America, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  world  where  plantations  might 
be  lawfully  acquired,  that  lffs  majedy  was  willing  to 
declare  he  would  grant  to  the  fubjeds  of  this  kingdom, 
in  favour  of  thefe  plantations,  fuch  rights  and  privileges 
as  he  granted,  in  like  cafes,  to  the  fubjeds  of  his  other 
dominions.”  Relying  on  this  and  other  flattering  pro- 
mifes,  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland  advanced 
400,0ool.  towards  the  eftablidiment  of  a  company  for 
carrying  on  an  Ead  and  Wed  India  trade  -y  and  1200 
veterans  who  had  firved  in  King  William’s  wars  were 
fent  to  effed  a  fettlement  on  the  peninfula  of  Darien, 
which  lies  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ocean?, 
and  in.  the  narrowed  place  is  not  above  60  miles  over  5 
and  of  eonfequence  is  equally  well  adapted  for  trading 
with  both  the  Indies. 

The  new  colony  was  well  received  by  the  natives, 
and  matters  began  to  wear  a  promifing  afped,  when 
the  king,  on  the  earned  folicitations  of  the  Englidi 
and  Dutch  Ead  India  Companies,  refolved  to  gratify 
the  latter  at  the  expence  of  his  Scotidi  fubjeds;  and 
knowing  that  the  new  colony  mud  want  fupplies  of 
provifions,  he  fent  orders  to  the  governor  of  Jamaica 
and  the  Englidi  fettlements  in  America  to  iffue  pro¬ 
clamations,  prohibiting,  under  the  fevered  penalties,  all 
his  majefty’s  fubjeds  from  holding  any  correfpondence 
with  the  Scotidi  colony,  or  affiding  it  in  any  (hape 
with  arms,  ammunition,  or  provifions  :  “  Thus  (fays 
Mr  Knox)  the  king’s  heart  was  hardened  againd  thefe 
new  fettlers,  whom  he  abandoned  to  their  fate,  though 
many  of  them  had  been  covered  with  wounds  in  fight¬ 
ing  his  battles.  , 

“  Thus  vaniffied  all  the  hopes  of  the  Scotidi  nation, 
which  had  engaged  in  this  defign  with  incredible  ala¬ 
crity,  and  with  the  mod  fanguine  expedations  that  the 
misfortunes  of  their  country  would,  by  this  new  chan¬ 
nel  of  commerce,  be  completely  healed. 

.The  didreffes  of  the  people,  upon  receiving  au¬ 
thentic  accounts  of  the  fortune  of  their  colony,  fcaicely 
admit  of  any  defeription.  They  were  not  only  difap- 
pointed  in  their  expedations  of  wealth  and  a  renewal 
of  their  commerce,  but  hundreds^,  who  had  ventured 
their  all,  were  abfolutely  ruined  by  the  mifcarriage  of 
the  defign. 

“  The  whole  nation  feemed  to  join  in  the  clamour 
that  was  raifed  againff  their  fovereign.  They  taxed 
him  with  double  dealing,  inhumanity,  and  bafe  ingra¬ 
titude,  to  a  people  who  had  laviffied  their  treafure  and 
heff  blood  in  fupport  of  his  government,  and  in  the  gra¬ 
tification  of  his  ambition ;  and  had  their  power  been 
equal  to  their  acrimony,  in  all  probability  the  ifland 
would  have  been  involved  in  a  civil  war.” 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  tranfadion  given  by  Mr 
Knox  5  on  the  other  hand,  Mr  Cunningham  tells  us, 
that  “  the  fame  parliament  (which  had  inquired  into 
the  Glenco  affair)  alfo  had  under  their  confideiation 
a  fcheme  for  fettling  a  trade  and  planting  a  colony  in 
America,  which  proved  afterwards  an  occafion  of  ma¬ 
nifold  evils,  and  was  matter  of  great  complaint  both 
to  the  Englidi  and  the  Spaniards.  The  Scots,  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  fettlement  of  the  colony  which  has  been 
juft  mentioned  with  extravagant  parade,  and  noife,  and 
fubferiptions.  filled  not  only  England  but  all  other 
3  Q, 2  '  countries 
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Britain,  countries  alfo,  with  apprehenfions  left  Scotland  (hould, 

— v -  in  procefs  of  time,  become  the  emporium  of  all  the 

trade  of  Europe.  But  they  never  confidered  how  few 
would  truft  their  fortunes  to  the  difpofal  of  fucli  a  nu¬ 
merous  nobility,  nor  calculated  the  frauds  of  their  own 
managers  :  by  which  means  the  whole  affair  was  after¬ 
wards  ruined,  Difcords  arifing  on  this  head  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  old  hoftilities  were  recalled  to  mind, ; 
the  cattle  were  driven  off  from  the  borders  y  the  cuftoms 
were  defrauded,  and  other  injuries  committed  ;  and  at 
laft  the  Spaniards  complained  of  the  Scots.  There¬ 
fore,  to  prevent  the  mifehiefs  which  might  arife  to 
both  kingdoms,  the  king  had  nothing  fo  much  at 
heart  as  to  bring  about  an  union  upon  as  fair  terms 
as  be  could,”  &c. 

The  total  reduction  of  Ireland,  and  the  difperlion 
and  extermination  of  the  Highland  chieftains  who  fa¬ 
voured  his  caufe,  did  not  entirely  put  an  end  to  the 
hopes  of  James.  His  chief  expectations  next  were 
founded  on  a  confpiracy  among  his  Englilh  adherents, 
and  in  the  fuccours  promifed  him  by  the  French  king, 
A  plot  was  fir  ft  formed  in  Scotland  by  Sir  James  Mont¬ 
gomery  y  a  perfon  who,  from  being  an  adherent  to 
William,  now  turned  againft  him  :  but  as  the  project 
was  ill  contrived,  fo  it  was  as  lightly  difeovered  by  the 
inftigator.  To  this  another  fucceeded,  which  feemed 
to  threaten  more  ferious  confequences,  as  it  was  ma¬ 
naged  by  the  Whig  party,  who  were  the  moft  formi¬ 
dable  in  the  ftate.  A  number  of  thefe  joined  them- 
felves  to  the  Tories,  and  both  made  advances  to  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  late  king.  They  affembled  together  ; 
and  the  refult  of  their  deliberations  was,.  that  the  re- 
ftoration  of  James  was  to  be  effefted  entirely  by  foreign 
forces :  that  he  (hould  fail  for  Scotland,  and  be  there 
joined  by  5POO  Swedes  ;  who,  becaufe  they  were  of 
"the  Proteftant  religion,  would,  it  was  thought,  remove 
a  part  of  the  odium  which  attended  an  invafion  by  fo¬ 
reigners  :  it  was  concerted  that  aftiftance  (hould  at  the 
fame  time  be  fent  from  France,  and  that  full  liberty  of 
confidence  (hould  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom.  In  order  to  lofe  no  time,  it  was  refolved  to  fend 
over  to  France  two  trufty  perfons  to  confiilt  with  the 
banilhed  monarch  \  and  Lord  Prefton  and  Mr  Alhton 
were  the  two  perfons  appointed  for  this  embaffy.  Both 
of  them,  however,  were  feized,  when  they  lead  ex- 
pefted  it,  by  order  of  Lord  Caermarthen.  Both  were 
condemned  ;  and  Afliton  was  executed  without  making 
any  confeftion  ;  but  Lord  Prefton  had  not  the  fame  re- 
folution.  Upon  an  offer  of  pardon,  he  difeovered  a 
great  number  of  affociates  \  among  whom  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  Lord  Dartmouth,. and  Lord  Clarendon,  were 
fore  mo  ft. 

The  French  at  laft  became  fenfible  of  their  bad  po¬ 
licy  in  not  having  better  fupported  the  caufe  of  James, 

,  and  therefore  refolved  to  make  a  defeent  upon  England 
in  his  favour.  In  purfuance  of  this  fcheipe,  the  French 
king  fupplied  James  with,  an  array  confiding  of  a  body 
of  French  troops,  fome  Englifh  and  Scots  refugees, 
and  the  Irifh  regiments  which  had  been  trapfported, 
into  France  from  Limeric,  and  were  now  become  ex¬ 
cellent  foldiers  by  long  difeipline  and  fevere  duty.  This 
armv  was  aflembled  between  Cherbourg  and  La  Hogue, 
and  "commanded  by  King  James  in  perfon.  More  than 
3C0  tranfports  were  provided  for  landing  it  on  the  op- 
pofite  coaft  j  and  Tourville,  the  French  admiral,  at 
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the  head  of  63  (hips  of  the  line,  was  appointed  to  favour 
the  defeent.  His  orders  were,  at  all  events,  to  attack  ' 
the  enemy,  in  cafe  they  (hould  oppofe  him  ;  fo  that 
every  thing  promifed  the  banilhed  king  a  change  of 
fortune. 

Thefe  preparations  on  the  fide  of  France  were  foon 
known  at  the  Englilh  court,  and  every  precaution  ta¬ 
ken  for  a  vigorous  oppofition.  All  the  fecret  machi¬ 
nations  of  the  banifhed  king’s  adherents  were  difeover¬ 
ed  to  the  Englilh  miniftry  by  fpies  $  and  by  thefe  they 
found  that  the  Tories  were  more  faithful  than  even  the 
Whigs  who  had  placed  King  William  on  the  throne. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough,  Lord  Godolphin,  and  even 
the  princefs  Anne  herfelf,  were  violently  fufpefted  of 
difaffeftion.  Preparations,  however,  were  made  with 
great  tranquillity  and  refolution,  to  refift  the  growing 
ftorm.  Admiral  Ruffel  was  ordered  to  put  to  fea  with 
all  poftible  expedition  \  and  he  foon  appeared  with  99 
(hips  of  the  line,  befides  frigates  and  fire-(hips.  At  the 
head  of  this  formidable  fleet  he  fet  fail  for  the  coaft  of 
France  ;  and,  near  La  Hogue,  he  difeovered  the  ene¬ 
my  under  Tourville,  who  prepared  to  give  him  battle. 

The  engagement  began  between  the  two  admirals  with 
great  fury,  and  the  reft  of  the  fleet  foon  followed  their 
example.  The  battle  lafted  for  ten  hours  j  but  at  laft  who  are 
viftory  declared  on  the  fide  of  numbers :  the  French  defeated., 
fled  for  Conquet  road,  having  loft  four  (hips  in  the  firft 
day’s  aftion.  The  purfuit  continued  for  two  days  fol¬ 
lowing  :  three  French  (hips  of  the  line  were  deftroyed 
the  next  day*,  and  i&  more,  which  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  bay  of  La  Hogue,,  were  burnt  by  Sir  George 
Rooke.  In  this  manner  were  all  the.  French  prepara¬ 
tions  fruftrated  ;  and  fo  decifive  was  the  blow,  that 
from  this  time  France  feemed  to  relinqui(h  all  claims 
to  the  ocean. 

This  engagement,  which  happened  on  the  21ft  of 
May  1692,  put  a  final  period  to  the  hopes  of  James. 

No  further  attempts  were  made  in  his  favour,  except 
fome  plots  to  affaffinate  King  William,  which  ended 
only  in  the  deftruftion  of  thofe  who  formed  them.  But 
it  was  never  thoroughly  proved  that  James  countenanced 
thefe  plots  in  the  lead  \  it  rather  appears,  that  in  all 
cafes  he  expreffed  the  utmoft  abhorrence  of  fuch  at¬ 
tempts.  In  1697,  the  abbe  de  Polignac,  ambaffador jamgs 
from  France  in  Poland,  wrote  to  bis  mafter,  thatfered  the 
thoughts  were  entertained  of  the  late  king  of  Britain, crown  of 
in  the  new  election  which  happened  on  the  death  of  fc>olan^» 
John  Sobie(ki  king  of  Poland  ;  and  that  James  had 
been  already  named  by  fome  of  the  diets  as  his  fuc- 
ceffor.  Louis  was  eager  to  feize  an  opportunity  of 
ridding  himfelf  with  honour  of  a  prince  whofe  preten-  331 
(ions  he  could  no  longer  fupport.  The  friends  of  which  he 
James  were  alfo  fanguine  for  the  project  ;  but  he  him-refuIes* 
felf  refufed  it.  He  told  them,  that  “  he  would  ever 
retain  a  grateful  remembrance  of  his  friends  in  Poland. 

That,  however,  he  would  not  accept  of  the  crown,  had 
it  actually  been  offered  5  much  lefs  would  he  endeavour 
to  obtain  by  folicitation  any  crown  which  was  not  ac¬ 
tually  his  due.  That  his  acceptance  of  any  other  feeptre 
would  amount  to  an  abdication  indeed  of  that  which  he 
deemed  his  right.  That  therefore  he  was  refolved  to 
remain  in  his  prefent  forlorn  condition,  poffeffmg  lefs 
hopes  than  ever  of  being  reftored,  rather  than  to  do 
the  lead  aft  of  prejudice  to  his  family.”  The  fame 
year,  at  an  interview  between  King  William  and, 
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Louis  XIV.  it  was  propofed  that  the  prince  of  Wales 
(James’s  fon)  {hould  fucceed  to  the  throne  of  England 
after  the  death  of  William.  The  king  with  little  he* 
fitation  agreed  to  this  requeft.  He  even  folemnly  en¬ 
gaged  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  a£l  of  fettlement  > 
James’s  fon  and  to  declare,  by  another,  the  prince  of  Wales  his 
for  his 
pwn  fuc- 
ctflfor ; 
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fucceffor  to  the  throne.  Even  this  propofal  was  reject¬ 
ed  by  James.  He  told  the  king  of  France,  that  though 
he  could  fuller  with  patience  the  ufurpation  of  his  ne¬ 
phew  upon  his  right,  he  would  never  permit  his  own 
fon  to  be  guilty  of  the  fame  injuftice.  He  urgedj  that 
{hould  the  fon  reign  in  his  father’s  lifetime,  that  cir- 
cumftance  would  amount  to  a  formal  renunciation  :  that 
the  prince  of  Wales,  by  fucceeding  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  would  yield  his  foie  right,  which  was  that  of 
his  father,  &c. 

From  this  time  James^  loft  every  hope  of  being  re- 
ftored  to  the  throne,  and  refigned  himfelf  entirely  to 
the  aufterities  of  religious  enthuliafm.  His  conftitution, 
though  vigorous  and  athletic,  had  for  fome  time  begun 
to  yield  to  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  to  that  melan¬ 
choly  which  fuperftition  as  well  as  his  uncommon  mif- 
fortunes  had  impreffed  on  his  mind.  In  the  beginning 
of  September  1701,  when  he  was,  according  to  his 
daily  cuftom,  at  public  prayers,  he  fell  fuddenly  into 
a  lethargy  ;  and  though  he  recovered  his  fenles  foon 
after,  he  languilhed  for  fome  days,  and  expired  on  the 
6th  of  September.  The  French  king,  with  great  hu¬ 
manity,  paid  him  feveral  vifits  during  his  ficknefs  ; 
and  exhibited  every  fyrnptom  of  compaftion,  affe&ion', 
and  even  refpeCl. 

Louis,  being  under  a  difficulty  how  to  proceed  upon 
the  unexpe&ed  death  of  James,  called  a  council  to  take 
their  advice,  whether  he  {hould  own  the  prince  of  Wales 
as  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  king  him¬ 
felf  had  hefitated  long  in  this  delicate  point.  But  the 
dauphin,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  all  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  declared,  that  it  was  unbecoming  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  crown  of  France  not  to  own  that  the  titles 
of  the  father  devolved  immediately  upon  the  fon.  Louis 
approved  of  this  refolution,  and  determined  to  acquaint 
the  dying  king  with  it  in  perfon.  When  he  arrived  at 
St  Germains,  he  acquainted  firft  the  queen,  and  then 
her  fon,  of  his  defign.  He  then  approached  the  bed 
in  which  James  lay  almoft  infenfible  with  his  diferder. 
The  king,  roufing  himfelf,  began  to  thank  his  moft 
Chriftian  majefty  for  all  his  favours  ;  but  Louis  inter¬ 
rupted  him.  “  Sir  (faid  he),  what  I  have  done  is: 
but  a  fmall  matter;  but  what  I  have  to  fay  is  of  the 
utmoft  importance.”  The  people  then  began  to  re¬ 
tire.  “  Let  no  perfon  withdraw  (faid  Louis).  I 
come  to  acquaint  you,  Sir,  that  when  God  (hall  pleafe 
the  king  of  to  cal*  T°ur  maJe^y  ^rom  worlc*»  I  fhall  take  your 
Britain.  family  into  my  proteCIion,  and  acknowledge  your  fon, 
as  he  then  will  certainly  be,  king  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.” 

Though  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  at  La  Hogue 
had  put  King  William  out  of  all  danger  from  any  fur¬ 
ther  attempt  from  that  quarter,  he  by  no  means  pof- 
feffed  his  throne  with  any  kind  of  tranquillity.  The 
want  of  a  common  enemy  produced  diffenfions  among 
the  people,  and  William  began  to  find  as  much  uneaii- 
nefs  from  his  parliament  at  home  as  from  an  enemy  in 
the  field.  The  uneafinefs  he  felt  from  the  refraClory 
difpofition  of  his  fubje&s  was  not  a  little  heightened 
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by  the  death  of  his  queen,  who  was  taken  off  by  the  Britain* 

fmallpox  on  the  28th  of  December  1694.  For  fome  - J 

time  he  was  under  a  fincere  concern  for  her  lofs  ;  but 
as  politics  had  taken  entire  poffeflion  of  his  mind,  heQueen 
loft  all  other  concerns  in  the  greatnefs  of  his  apprehen-  Mary, 
fions  for  the  balance  of  power  and  the  fludluating  inte- 
refts  of  Europe.  33$ 

His  chief  motive  for  accepting  the  crown  was  to  en-Xational 
gage  England  more  deeply  in  the  concerns  of  Europe,  difeontent. 
His  great  objedl  had  been  to  humble  the  French,  and 
all  his  politics  confiftfed  in  forming  alliances  againft 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  Englilh  had 
no  fuch  animofity  againft  the  French  :  and  thefe,  there¬ 
fore,  confidered  the  intereft  of  the  nation  as  facrificed 
to  foreign  connexions  ;  and  complained  that  the  con* 
tinental  war  fell  moft  heavily  on  them,  though  they 
had  the  leaft  intereft  in  its  fuccefs.  Thefe  complaints 
were  heard  by  William  with  the  moft  phlegmatic  in* 
difference  ;  he  employed  all  his  attention  only  on  the 
balance  of  power,  and  the  interefts  of  Europe.  Her 
became  unmindful  of  the  cultivation  of  internal  polity, 
and,  as  he  formed  alliances  abroad,  increafed  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  party  at  home.  Patriotifm  began  to  be  ri¬ 
diculed  as  an  ideal  virtue  ;  and  the  pradlice  of  bribing 
a  majority  in  parliament  became  univerfal.  The  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  great  was  caught  up  by  the  vulgar  ;  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  even  decency,  was  gradually  banifhed  ;  ta* 
lents  lay  uncultivated,  and  the  ignorant  .and  profligate, 
were  received  into  favour. . 

The  king,  upon  accepting  the  crown,  was  refolved 
to  preferve  as  much  of.  the  prerogative  as  poffible  y. 
and  he  fometimes  everted  a  branch,  of  it  which  his 
predeceffors  had  never  chofen  to  make  ufe  of,  viz.  the 
power  of  refufing  his  aflent  to  fome  bills  that  had  paffed 
both  houfes.  From  this  and  other  caufes  there  were 
perpetual  bickerings  between  him  and  his  parliaments. 

At  laft  William  became  fatigued  with  oppofition.  He 
admitted  every  reftraint  upon  the  prerogative  in  Eng¬ 
land,  upon  condition  of  being  properly  fupplied  with 
the  means  of  humbling  France.  Provided  the  parlia¬ 
ment  fupplied  him  with  the  means  of  executing  this,  he 
permitted  them  to  rule  the  internal  polity  as  they  pleat¬ 
ed.  For  the  profecution  of  the  French  war,  the  funis 
granted  were  indeed  incredible.  The  nation,  not  con¬ 
tented  with  furniftiing  him  fuch  fums  of  money  as  they 
were  capable  of  railing  by  the  taxes  of  the  year,  mort¬ 
gaged  thofe  taxes,  and  involved  themfelves  in  debts 
which  they  have  never  fince  been  able  to  difeharge. 

The  war  with  France  continued  during  the  greateft 
part  of  this  king’s  reign  ;  but  at  length  the  treaty  of> 
Ryfwick,  in  1697,  put  an  end  to  thofe  contentions  in 
which  England  had  engaged  without  policy,  and  came 
off  at  laft  without  advantage.  In  the  general  pacifica¬ 
tion,  her  interefts  feemed  entirely  deferted ;  and  for  all 
the  treafures  ftie  had  fent  to  the  continent,  and  all  the 
blood  which  had  been  fhed  there,  the  only  equivalent 
received  was  an  acknowledgment  of  William*s  title 
from  the  king  of  France. 

The  king,  being  now  freed  from  a  foreign  war,  fet  William 
himfelf  to  ftrengthen  his  authority  at  home.  As  heobligedto 
could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  Being  a  king  without  ^lfban^  his 
military  command,  he  conceived  hopes  of  keeping  up,  orce5# 
in  the  time  of  a  profound  peace,  thofe  forces  which  had 
been  granted  during  the  time  of  danger..  The  com- 
mens,  however,  to  his  great  mortification,  paffed  a  vote, 
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Britain,  that  all’ the  forces  in  the  Englifh  pay,  exceeding  7000 
men,  fliould  be  forthwith  diibanded  ;  and  that  thofe 
retained  fliould  be  natural-born  fubje&s  of  England. 
With  this  vote  the  king  was  exceedingly  difpleafed. 
Ilis  indignation,  indeed,  was  kindled  to  fuch  a  degree", 
that  lie  a  dually  conceived  a  defign  of  abandoning  the 
government.  From  this,  however,  his  minifters  diverted 
him,  and  pcrfuaded  him  to  confent  to  the  palling  of  the 
bill. 

Thefe  altercations  continued  during  the  remainder 
of  this  reign.  William  confidered  the  commons  as  a 
body  of  men  delirous  of  power  for  themfelvcs,  and 
confequently  bent  upon  obftru&ing  all  his  proje&s  to 
fecure  the  liberties  of  Europe.  He  feemed  but  little  at¬ 
tached  to  any  particular  party  in  the  houfe,  all  of  whom 
he  found  at  times  deferted  or  oppofed  him.  He  there¬ 
fore  veered  to  Whigs  and  lories  indiferiminately,  as  in¬ 
sert  or  the  immediate  exigence  demanded.  He  con¬ 
fidered  England  as  a  place  of  labour,  anxiety,  and 
altercation.  If  he  had  any  time  for  amufement  or  re¬ 
laxation,  he  retired  to  Loo  in  Holland,  where,  among 
a  few  friends,  lie  gave  a  loofe  to  thofe  coarfe  feftivities 
which  alone  he  was  capable  of  rclilhing.  Here  he  plan¬ 
ned  the  different  fucceflion  of  the  princes  of  Europe, 
and  laboured  to  undermine  the  fchemes  and  the  power 
w  .  of  Louis  his  rival  in  politics  and  fame. 

Britahf  But  h?wever  feeble  William’s  defire  of  other  amufe- 
confedera-  ments  might  be,  he  fcarce  could  live  without  being  at 
variance  with  France.  Peace  had  fcarce  been  made  with 
that  nation,  when  he  began  to  think  of  refources  for 
carrying  on  a  new  war,  and  for  enlifting  his  Englifh 
fubje&s  in  the  confederacy  againft  that  nation.  Several 
arts  were  ufed  for  inducing  the  people  to  fecond  his  aims* 
and  the  whole  nation  feemed  at  laft  to  join  in  defiring 
a  French  war.  He  had  been  in  Holland  concerting 
with  his  allies  operations  for  a  new  campaign.  He  had 
engaged  in  a  negociation  with  the  prince  of  Heffe  ; 
who  affured  him,  that  if  he  would  befiege  and  take 
Cadiz,  the  admiral  of  Caftile  and  feveral  other  grandees 
of  Spain  would  declare  for  the  houfe  of  Auflria.  The 
eleftor  of  Hanover  had  refolved  to  concur  in  the  fame 
meafures  ;  the  king  of  the  Romans,  and  Prince  Louis 
of  Baden,  undertook  to  invert  Landau,  while  the  em¬ 
peror  promifed  to  fend  a  powerful  reinforcement  into 
Italy  :  but  death  put  a  period  t dt  his  proje&s  and  his 
ambition. 

William  was  naturally  of  a  very  feeble  conftitution  ; 
and  it  was  by  this  time  almnft  quite  exhaufted  by  a  fe. 
ries  of  continual  difquietu.de  and  a&ion.  He  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  repair  his  conftitution,  or  at  leaft  to  conceal 
its  decays,  by  exercife  and  riding  On  the  21ft  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  1702,  in  riding  to  Hampten-court  from  Ken¬ 
sington,  his  horfe  fell  under  him  ;  and  he  was  thrown 
with  fuch  violence,  that  his  collar-bone  was  fraftured. 
His  attendants  conveyed  him  to  the  palace  at  Hamp. 
ton- court,  where  the  frafture  was  reduced  *,  and  in  the 
evening  he  returned  to  Kv nfington  in  his  coach.  The 
jolting  of  the  carriage  difunited  the  fra&ure  ;  and  the 
bones  were  again  replaced  by  Bidloo  his  phyfician. 
This,  in  a  robuft  conftitution,  would  have  been  a  trifling 
misfortune;  but  to  him  it  was  fatal.  For  fome  time  he 
appeared  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery  ;  but  falling  afleep 
on  his  couch,  was  f  ized  with  a  {hivering,  which  ter¬ 
minated  in  a  fever  and  diarrhoea,  that  foon  became  dan¬ 
gerous  and  defperate.  Perceiving  his  end  approaching, 
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the  objects  of  his  former  care  lay  next  Ins  heart ;  and 
the  fate  of  Europe  feemed  to  remove  the  fenfations  lie 
might  be  fuppofed  to  feel  for  his  own.  The  earl  of  Al¬ 
bemarle  arriving  from  Holland,  he  conferred  with  him 
in  private  on  the  pod  ore  of  affairs  abroad.  Two  davs 
after,  having  received  the  facrament  from  Archbifimp 
Teniiifon,  he  expired  on  Sunday  March  8th  }  having 
lived  52  years,  and  reigned  13  — He  was  in  his  per  fun 
of  a  middle  ffature,  a  thin  body,  and  a  delicate  confti¬ 
tution.  He  had  an  aquiline  nofe,  fparkling  eyes,  a  lar^e 
forehead,  and  a  grave  folemn  afpeft.  He  left  behind 
him  the  cliara&er  of  a  great  politician,  though  he  had 
never  been  popular}  and  of  a  formidable  general,  though 
he  had  been  feldom  vi&orious.  His  deportment  wa3 
grave,  phlegmatic,  andfullen}  nor  did  lie  ever  (how  any 
fire  but  In  the  day  of  battle. 

Cunningham  fays,  that  “  at  the  very  laft  moment, 
when  his  mind  was  otherwife  oppreffcd,  he  retained  a 
juft  fenfe  of  the  redemption  of  mankind,  and  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  his  good  f'ubjefts.  Thus  he  lay  fo 
quietly  and  compofed,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  heaven, 
when  his  fpeech  failed  him,  that  no  man  could  die 
either  better  prepared,  or  with  greater  conftancy  and 
piety,  than  this  prince}  of  whole  juft  prailes  no  tongue 
fliall  be  filent,  and  no  time  unmindful.  And  if  any 
king  be  ambitious  of  regulating  his  councils  and  ac¬ 
tions  by  the  bright  examples  of  the  moil,  famous  great 
men,  he  may  form  to  himfelf  the  idea  of  a  great  prince 
and  a  grand  empire,  not  only  from  the  king’s  life,  but 
from  the  public  records  of  the  Englilh  and  Dutch  na- 
tions.” 

William  was  fucceeded  by  the  princefs  Anne,  whoAcceffion 
had  married  George  prince  of  Denmark.  She  afeended  of  Queen 
the  throne  in  the  38th  year  of  her  age,  to  the  ge-  Anne, 
neral  fatisfaaion  of  all  parties.  William  had  died  at 
the  eve  of  a  war  with  France  :  and  the  prefent  queen, 
who  generally  took  the  advice  of  her  miniftry  on  every 
important  occafion,  was  now  urged  by  oppofite  coun¬ 
cils  ;  a  part  of  her  miniftry  being  inclined  to  war  and 
another  to  peace.  At  the  head  of  thofe  who  oppofed  a 
war  with  France  was  the  earl  of  Rochefter,  lord  lieute¬ 
nant  of  Ireland,  firft  coufin  to  the  queen,  and  the  chief 
of  the  Tory  faaion.  At  the  head  of  the  oppofite  party 
was  the  earl  afterwards  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  fince 
fo  much  renowned  for  his  vi&ories  over  the  French. 

After  giving  the  reafons  for  both  their  opinions,  that 
of  Marlborough  preponderated:  the  queen  refolved  to 
declare  war ;  and  communicating  her  intentions  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  by  whom  it  was  approved,  war 
was  proclaimed  accordingly.  In  this  declaration  ofw  , 
war,  Louis  was  taxed  with  having  taken  poffeftion  of redagainf 
a  great  part  of  the  Spanilh  dominions;  with  defigning  France, 
to  invade  the  liberties  of  Europe,  to  obftruft  the  free¬ 
dom  of  navigation  and  commerce  ;  and  with  having 
offered  an  unpardonable  infult  to  the  queen  and  her 
throne,  by  acknowledging  the  title  of  the  Pretender  : 
he  was  accufed  of  attempting  to  unite  the  crown  of 
Spain  to  his  own  dominions.,  by  placing  his  grandfon 
upon  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  thus  of  endea¬ 
vouring  to  deftroy  the  equality  of  power  that  fubfifted 
among  the  ftates  of  Europe.  This  declaration  of  war 
on  the  part  of  England  was  feconded  by  fimilar  de¬ 
clarations  by  the  Dutch  and  Germans,  all  on  the  fame 
day. 

Louis  XIV.  whofe  power  had  been  greatly  circum- 
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fcribed  by  William,  expefled  on  the  death  of  the  lat-  Indies, 
1  ter  to  enter  on  a  field  open  for  new  conqucfts  and 
fame.  At  the  news  of  the  Englifti  monarch’s  death, 
therefore,  he  could  not  fupprefs  his  rapture  •  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Paris,  and  indeed  through  the  whole  kingdom, 
teftified  their  joy  in  the  moft  public  manner.  At  feeing, 
therefore,  fuch  a  combination  againft  him,  the  French 
monarch  was  filled  with  indignation  ;  but  his  refen  t- 
ment  fell  chiefly  on  the  Dutch.  He  declared  with  great 
emotion  that  as  for  thofe  gentlemen  pedlars  the  Dutch, 
they  (hould  one  day  repent  their  infolence  and  preemp¬ 
tion  in  declaring  war  againft  him  whofe  power  they  had 
formerly  felt  and  dreaded.  By  thefe  threats,  however, 
the  affairs  of  the  allies  were  no  way  influenced.  Marl¬ 
borough  was  appointed  general  of  the  Britifli  forces, 
and  by  the  Dutch  he  was  chofen  generaliflimo  of  the 
allied  army  5  and  indeed  his  after  conduft  fliowed,  that 
no  perfon  could  poflibly  have  been  chofen  with  greater 
propriety.  He  had  learned  the  firft  rudiments  of  war 
under  the  famous  Marfhal  Turenne,  having  been  a  vo¬ 
lunteer  in  his  army  *,  and  by  that  general  his  future 
greatnefs  was  prognofticated. 

The  firfl  attempt  that  Marlborough  made  to  deviate 
from  the  general  p  rad  ices  of  the  army  was  to  advance 
the  fubaltern  officers,  whofe  merits  had  been  hitherto 
negleded.  Regardlefs  of  feniority,  wherever  he  found 
abilities  he  was  fure  to  promote  them  ;  and  thus  he 
had  all  the  upper  ranks  of  commanders  rather  remark¬ 
able  for  their  Ikill  and  talents  than  for  their  age  and 
experience.  In  his  firft  campaign,  in  the  beginning  of 
July  1702,  he  repaired  to  the  camp  at  Nimeguen, 
where  he  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  60,000  men 
well  provided  with  all  lieceffaries,  and  long  difciplined 
by  the  beft  officers  of  the  age.  He  was  oppofed  on  the 
part  of  France  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  a  youth  of 
very  little  experience  in  the  art  of  w*ar  ^but  the  real 
a&ing  general  was  the  marfhal  Boufflers,  an  officer  of 
courage  and  adivity.  But  wherever  Marlborough  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  French  were  obliged  to  retire  before  him, 
leaving  all  Spanifh  Guelderland  at  his  difcretion.  The 
duke  of  Burgundy  finding  himfelf  obliged  to  retreat 
before  the  allied  army,  rather  than  expofe  himfelf 
longer  to  fuch  a  mortifying  indignity,  returned  to 
Verfailles,  leaving  Boufflers  to  command  alone.  Bouf¬ 
flers  retired  to  Brabant  :  and  Marlborough  ended  the 
campaign  by  taking  the  city  of  Liege  5  in  which  was 
found  an  immenfe  fum  of  money  and  a  vaft  number  of 
prifoners. 

This  good  fortune  feemed  to  confole  the  nation  for 
fome  unfuccefsful  expeditions  at  fea.  Sir  John  Munden 
had  permitted  a  French  fquadron  of  14  fhips  to  efcape 
him  by  taking  fhelter  in  the  harbour  of  Corunna  \  for 
which  he  was  difmifled  the  fervice  by  Prince  George. 

An  attempt  was  made  upon  Cadiz  by  fea  and  land,  Sir 
George  Rooke  commanding  the  navy,  and  the  duke  of 
Ormond  the  land  forces  \  but  this  alfo  mifearried.  At 
Vigo,  however,  the  Britifli  arms  were  attended  with 
better  fuccefs.  The  duke  of  Ormond  landed  with  2500 
men  at  the  diftance  of  fix  miles  from  the  city,  while  the 
fleet  forcing  their  way  into  the  harbour,  the  French  fleet 
that  had  taken  refuge  there  were  burned  by  the  enemy 
to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifti. 

Eight  fhips  were  thus  burned  and  run  affiore  \  but  ten 
fhips  of  war  were  taken,  together  with  eleven  galleons, 
and  above  a  million  of  money  in  filver.  *  In  the  Weft 
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Admiral  Benbow  had  been  ftationed  with  ten  Biitain. 
fhips  to  diftrefs  the  enemy’s  trade.  Being  informed  v— — y— — 
that  Du  Caffe  the  French  admiral  was  in  thofe  Teas 
with  a  force  equal  to  his  own,  he  refolved  to  attack  Bravery 
him  5  and  foon  after  difeovered  the  enemy’s  fquadron  and  death 
near  St  Martha  fleering  along  the  fhore.  He  quickly  ~f 
gave  .orders  to  his  captains,  formed  the  line  of  battle, 
and  the  engagement  began.  He  found,  however,  that 
the  reft  of  the  fleet  had  taken  fome  difguft  at  his  con- 
du6t  ;  and  they  permitted  him  to  fuftain,  almoft  alone, 
the  whole  fire  of  the  enemy.  Neverthelefs,  the  engage¬ 
ment  continued  till  night,  and  he  determined  to  renew 
it  next  morning.  But  he  had  the  mortification  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  all  the  reft  of  his  fhips  had  fallen  back  ex¬ 
cept  one,  who  joined  him  in  urging  the  purfuit  of  the 
enemy.  Four  days  this  intrepid  feaman,  aflifted  by  only 
one  fliip,  purfued  and  engaged  the  enemy,  while  his 
cowardly  officers  remained  at  a  diftance  behind.  His 
laft  day’s  battle  was  more  furious  than  any  of  the  for¬ 
mer  :  alone,  and  unfupported  by  any  of  the  reft,  he 
engaged  the  whole  French  fquadron  \  when  liis leg  was 
fhattered  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  he  himfelf  died  foon  af¬ 
ter  of  his  wounds.  Two  of  his  cowardly  affociates  were 
(hot  on  their  arrival  in  England  ;  one  died  on  his  paf- 
fage  thither j  the  reft  were  difgraced. 

The  next  parliament,  which  was  convened  by  the 
queen,  was  highly  pleafed  with  the  fuccefs  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  arms  on  the  continent.  The  houfe  of  commons  348 
was  compofed  chiefly  of  Tories,  who  voted  40,000  fea- Continental 
men,  and  the  like  number  of  land  forces,  to  aft  in  con-  army  In- 
junction  with  thofe  of  the  allies.  Soon  after,  the  queen  creafed* 
informed  her  parliament,  that  fhe  was  prefled  by  the 
allies  to  augment  her  forces  ;  and  upon  this  it  was  re¬ 
folved  that  10,000  more  men  fhould  be  added  to  the 
continental  army,  but  on  condition  that  the  Dutch 
fhould  immediately  break  off  all  commerce  with  France 
and  Spain  ;  a  condition  which  was  very  readily  com¬ 
plied  with. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  1703,  the  duke  of  Marl-Succelfof 
borough  croffed  the  fea,  and  affembling  the  allied  army,  Marlbo- 
opened  the  campaign  with  the  fiege  of  Bonn,  the  refi-  rough. 
dence  of  the  ele&or  of  Cologne.  This  held  out  but  a 
fhort  time.  He  next  retook  Huy  ;  the  garrifon  of  which, 
after  a  vigorous  defence,  furrendered  prifoners  of  war. 

Limburgh  was  next  befieged,  and  furrendered  in  two 
days  ;  and  thus  the  campaign  concluded,  the  allies  ha¬ 
ving  fecured  the  country  of  Liege  and  the  ele&orate 
of  Cologne  from  the  deflgns  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  campaign  of  1704,  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
informed  the  Dutch  that  it  was  his  intention  to  march 
to  the  relief  of  the  empire,  which  had  been  for  fome 
time  oppreffed'  by  the  French  forces  y  and  the  States 
gave  him  full  powers  to  march  as  he  thought  proper, 
with  affurances  of  their  afliflance  in  all  his  endeavours. 

The  French  king,  finding  Boufflers  no  longer  capable 
of  oppofing  Marlborough,  appointed  the  marfhal  de 
Villeroy  to  command  in  his  place.  But  Marlborough, 
who,  like  Hannibal  of  old,  was  remarkable  for  ftudy- 
ing  the  difpofition  of  his  antagonifts,  having  no  great 
fears  from  Villeroy,  immediately  flew  to  the  afflftance 
of  the  emperor.  Taking  with  him  about  13,000  Bri- 
tifh  troops,  he  advanced  by  hafty  marches  to  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  ;  he  defeated  a  body  of  French  and  Ba¬ 
varians  ftationed  at  Donavert  to  oppofe  him  \  then  paf- 
fed  the  river,  and  laid  under  contribution  the  dukedom 
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of  Bavaria  which  had  Tided  with  the  enemy.  Villeroy, 
who  at  firfl  attempted  to  follow  his  motions,  feemed  all 
at  once  to  have  loft  fight  of  his  enemy  •,  nor  was  he  ap- 
prlfed  of  his  route  till  informed  of  his  fuccefifes.  But, 
in  the  mean  time,  Marlhal  Tallard  prepared  by  another 
route  to  obftruft  Marlborough’s  retreat  with  an  army 
of  30,000  men.  He  was  foon  after  joined  by  the  duke 
of  Bavaria’s  forces ;  fo  that  the  French  army  in  that 
part  of  the  continent  amounted  to  60,000  veterans, 
commanded  by  the  two  beft  reputed  generals  then  in 
France. 

To  oppofe  thefe  powerful  generals,  the  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  was  joined  by  a  body  of  30,000  men  under 
the  celebrated  Prince  Eugene.  The  allied  army,  with 
this  reinforcement,  amounted  to  about  c 2,000.  After 
various  marches  and  countermarches,  the  two  armies 
met  at  Blenheim"*.  A  terrible  engagement  enfued,  in 
which  the  French  were  entirely  defeated,  and  a  country 
of  100  leagues  extent  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con¬ 
querors.  Soon  after  finifhing  the  campaign,  the  duke 
repaired  to  Berlin,  where  he  procured  a  reinforcement 
of  8000  Pruftians  to  ferve  under  Prince  Eugene  in  Italy. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  negociate  for  fuccours  at  the 
court  of  Hanover  ;  and  foon  after  returned  to  England, 
where  he  was  received  with  every  poflible  demonftra- 
tion  of. joy. 

The  arms  of  Britain,  in  the  mean  time,  were  not 
lefs  fortunate  by  fea  than  by  land.  The  town  of  Gib¬ 
raltar  was  taken  by  the  prince  of  Hefle  and  Sir  George 
Rooke  :  but  fo  little  was  the  value  of  the  conqueft  at 
that  time  underftood,  that  it  was  for  fome  time  in  debate 
whether  it  was  a  capture  worth  thanking  the  admiral 
for;  and  at  laft  it  was  confidered  as  unworthy  of  pub¬ 
lic  gratitude.  Soon  after,  the.  Britifh  fleet,  to  the 
number  of  53  fliips  of  the  line,  came  up  with  that  of 
France,  confifting  of  52  men  of  war,  commanded  by 
the  count  de  Thouloufe,  off  the  coaft  of  Malaga.  This 
was  the  laft  great  naval  engagement  in  which  the 
French  ventured  to  face  the  Britifh  on  equal  terms.  The 
battle  began  at  ten  in  the  forenoon,  and  continued  with 
great  fury  for  fix  hours  ;  when  the  van  of  the  French 
began  to  give  way.  The  Britijfh  admiral  for  two  days 
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attempted  to  renew  the  engagement ;  but  this  was  as 
cautioufly  declined  by  the  French,  who  at  laft  difap- 
peared  totally.  Both  fides  claimed  the  vi£lory,  but  the 
confequence  decided  it  in  favour  of  the  Britifh. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Spaniards,  alarmed  at  the  ta¬ 
king  of  Gibraltar,  fent  the  marquis  of  Villadurias  with 
a  large  army  to  retake  it.  France  alfo  fent  a  fleet  of 
13  fliips  of  the  line :  but  part  of  them  were  difperfed 
by  a  temped,  and  part  taken  by  the  Britifti.  Nor  was 
the  land  army  more  fuccefsful.  The  fiege  continued  for 
four  months ;  during  which  time  the  prince  of  Hefle, 
who  commanded  the  town  for  the  Englifh,  gave  many 
proofs  of  valour.  At  length,  the  Spaniards  having  at¬ 
tempted  to  fcale  the  rock  in  vain,  finding  no  hopes  of 
taking  the,  place,  were  contented  to  draw  off  their  men 
and  abandon  the  enterprife. 

While  the  Britifti  were  thus  victorious  by  land  and 
fea,  a  new  feene  of  contention  was  opened  on  the  fide 
of  Spain.  Philip  V.  grandfon  of  Louis  XIV.  had  been 
placed  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  received 
with  the  joyful  concurrence  of  the  greateft  part  of  his 
fubjeCts.  He  had  alfo  been  nominated  fucceffor  to 
the  crown  by  the  late  king  of  Spain’s  will.  But  in  a 


former  treaty  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  Charles, 
fon  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  was  appointed  heir  to 
that  crown  ;  and  this  treaty  had  been  guaranteed  by 
France  herfelf,  though  file  now  refolved  to  reverfe  that 
confent  in  favour  of  a  defendant  of  the  houfe  of  Bour¬ 
bon.  Charles  was  Hill  farther  led  on  to  put  in  for  the 
crown  of  Spain,  by  the  invitation  of  the  Catalonians, 
who  declared  in  his  favour ;  and  with  the  afliflance  of 
the  Britifti  and  Portuguefe,  promifed  to  arm  in  his 
caufe.  Upon  his  way  to  his  newly  affumed  dominions, 
he  landed  in  England  ;  where  he  was  received  on  fhore 
by  the  dukes  of  Somerfet  and  Marlborough,  who  con¬ 
ducted  him  to  Windfor.  He  was  kindly  received  by  He  is  tup* 
the  queen  ;  and  furnifhed  with  200  tranfports,  30  fliips ported  by 
of  war,  and  9000  men,  for  the  conqueft  of  that  exten-^upen 
five  empire.  The  earl  of  Peterborough,  a  man  of  ro-Anne# 
mantic  bravery,  offered  to  conduCt  them  ;  and  bis  fingle 
fervice  was  reckoned  equivalent  to  armies. 

The  firft  attempt  of  this  general  was  on  the  city  of  Barcelona 
Barcelona,  at  that  time  defended  by  a  garrifon  of  5000taken* 
men.  The  fort  Monjuc,  fituated  on  a  hill  that  com¬ 
manded  the  city,  was  attacked ;  the  outworks  were  ta¬ 
ken  by  ftorm,  and  the  powder-magazine  was  blown  up 
by  a  ftiell ;  upon  which  the  fort  immediately  furrender- 
ed,  and  the  city  capitulated  in  a  ftiort  time  after.  The 
conqueft  of  all  Valencia  fuceeeded  the  taking  of  Bar¬ 
celona.  Charles  became  mafter  of  Arragon,  Cartha- 
gena,  Granada,  and  Madrid.  The  Britifti  general  en¬ 
tered  the  capital  in  triumph,  and  there  proclaimed 
Charles  king  of  Spain  without  oppofition.  ^57 

To  thefe  fucceflfes,  however,  very  little  regard  was  French  do. 
paid  in  Britain.  The  viClories  of  the  duke  of  Marl-teatPd  at 
borough  alone  engrofifed  their  attention.  In  1706,  heRami^ies* 
opened  the  campaign  with  an  army  of  80,000  men. 

He  was  met  by  the  French  under  Villeroy  near  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Ramillies  *.  An  engagement  enfued,  in  which  *  See 
the  duke  gained  a  viClory  almoft  as  complete  as  that  of millieu 
Blenheim  had  been ;  and  the  whole  country  of  Brabant 
was  the  reward  of  the -victors.  The  French  troops  were 
now  difpirited  ;  the  city  of  Paris  was  in  confufion  ; 

Louis,  who  had  long  been  flattered  with  conqueft,  was 
now  humbled  to  fuch  a  degree  as  almoft  to  excite  the 
compaflion  of  his  enemies.  He  intreated  for  peace, 
but  in  vain  ;  the  allies  carried  all  before  them  ;  and ln  v'd'm 
his  very  capital  began  to  dread  the  approach  of  the^^6, 
conquerors.  But  what  neither  his  armies  nor  his  po¬ 
litics  could  effc£t,  was  brought  about  by  a  party  in 
England.  The  diffenfion  between  the  Whigs  and  To¬ 
ries  fa ved  France,  that  now  feemed  tottering  on  the 
brink  of  ruin. 

The  councils  of  the  queen  had  hitherto  been  govern-  peVohfti0n 
ed  by  a  Whig  miniftry  ;  for  though  the  duke  of  Marl-  jn  the  conn, 
borough  ftarted  in  the  intereft  of  the  oppofite  party, cils  of 
he  foon  joined  the  Whigs,  as  he  found  them  moft  fin-^ueen 
cere  in  the  defign  of  humbling  France.  The  people,  Anne* 
however,  were  now  in  fa<ft  beginning  to  change,  and 
a  general  fpirit  of  toryifm  to  take  place.  The  queen’s 
perfonal  virtues,  her  fuccefifes,  her  deference  for  the 
clergy,  and  their  great  veneration  for  her,  began  to 
have  a  prevailing  influence  over  the  whole  nation.  Peo¬ 
ple  of  every  rank  were  not  afhamed  to  defend  the  moft 
fervile  tenets,  when  they  tended  to  flatter  or  increafe  the 
power  of  the  fovereign.  They  argued  in  favour  of  ftri£l 
hereditary  fucceflion,  divine  right,  and  non-refiftance 
to  the  regal  power.  The  Tories,  though  joining  in 
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Britain,  vigorous  meafures  againd  France,  were  never  ardently 
-y— '  their  enemies  :  they  rather  fecretly  hated  the  Dutch, 
as  of  principles  very  oppofite  to  their  own  ;  and  longed 
for  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  their  friend- 
fhip.  They  began  to  meditate  fchemes  of  oppofition  to 
the  duke  of  Marlborough.  Him  they  considered  as  a 
felf  interefted  man,  who  facrificed  the  real  advantages 
of  the  nation,  in  protradling  a  ruinous  war  for  his  own 
private  emolument  and  glory.  They  faw  their  country 
oppreffed  with  an  increxfing  load  of  taxes,  which  by  a 
continuance  of  the  war  mud  inevitably  become  an  in¬ 
tolerable  burden.  Their  difcontents  began  to  fpread, 
and  the  Tories  wanted  only  a  few  determined  leaders 
£0  to  affift  them  in  removing  the  prefent  minidry. 

Englifh  de-  In  the  mean  time,  a  fucceffion  of  Ioffes  began  to  de¬ 
feated  at  fipate  the  conquering  frenzy  that  had  feized  the  nation 
Almanza.  jn  general,  and  to  incline  them  to  wifh  for  peace.  The 
earl  of  Galway,  who  commanded  the  army  in  Spain, 
*  See  Al -  was  utterly  defeated  at  Almanza  *  by  the  duke  of 
manna,  Berwick  *,  and  in  confequence  of  this  vidlory,  all  Spain, 
except  the  province  of  Catalonia,  returned  to  their 
duty  to  Philip  their  lawful  fovereign.  An  attempt 
was  made  upon  Toulon,  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  and 
Prince  Eugene  by  land,  and  an  Englifh  fleet  by  fea  ; 

361  but  to  no  purpofe.  The  fleet  under  Sir  Cloudfley 
Shipwreck  Shovel,  having  fet  fail  for  England,  was  driven  by  a 

fl^Shovel  vi°lent  ftorm  on  roc]cs  SeiMy.  His  own  fliip 
ey  love  and  every  perfon  on  board  perilhed.  Three 

more  (hips  met  with  the  fame  fate  ;  while  three  or  four 
others  were  faved  with  the  utmoft  difficulty.  In  Ger¬ 
many,  Marflial  Villars  the  French  general  carried  all 
before  him,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  redoring  the 
elector  of  Bavaria.  The  only  hopes  of  the  people  lay 
in  the  a&ivity  and  condudt  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  opened  the  campaign  of  1707,  about  the  middle 
of  May  ;  but  even  here  they  were  difappointed.  The 
duke  declined  an  engagement  ;  and  after  feveral  march¬ 
ings  and  countermarchings,  both  armies  retired  into 
winter  quarters  about  the  end  of  O&ober.  The  French 
made  vigorous  preparations  for  the  next  campaign  } 
and  the  duke  returned  to  England  to  meet  with  a  re¬ 
ception  he  did  not  all  expedl,  and  which,  as  far  as  ap- 

362  pears,  he  did  not  deferve. 

Union  be-  The  moft  remarkable  tranfadlion,  however,  of  this 
lancf and 0t" ^ear’  anc*  ^n^eec^  ^is  whole  reign,  was  the  union 
England,  between  the  two  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  England, 
Though  governed  by  one  lovereign  fince  the  time  of 
James  I.  of  England,  yet  each  nation  continued  to  be 
ruled  by  its  refpedlive  parliament  3  and  often  profeffed 
to  purfue  oppofite  intereds  to  thofe  of  its  neighbour. 
The  ufiion  had  often  been  unfuccefsfully  attempted  be¬ 
fore,  and  had  indeed  been  the  caufe  of  the  bloody  wars 
in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  and  III.  of  England.  In  all 
the  former  propofals  on  that  head,  both  nations  were 
fuppofed  to  remain  free  and  independent  ;  each  king¬ 
dom  having  its  own  parliament,  and  fubjedt  only  to 
fuch  taxes  and  other  commercial  regulations  as  thofe 
parliaments  ffiould  judge  expedient  for  the  benfit  of 
their  refpedtive  dates.  After  the  dedrudlion  of  the 
Darien  colony,  in  the  manner  already  related,  King 
William  had  endeavoured  to  allay  the  national  ferment 
by  refuming  the  affair  of  an  union  with  as  much  affidu- 
ity  as  his  warlike  difpofition  would  allow.  The  terms 
propofed  were  the  fame  with  thofe .  formerly  held 
out,  viz.  a  federal  union,  fomewhat  like  that  of  the 
Vol.  IV.  Part  II, 


dates  of  Holland*  With  this  view  the  Scots  vrere  Britain, 
prevailed  on  to  fend  20  commiffioners  to  London  ;  — — v- 
who,  with  23  on  the  part  of  England,  met  at  White¬ 
hall  in  the  month  of  Odtober  1702.  Here  they  were 
honoured  with  a  vifit  from  the  queen,  in  order  to  en¬ 
liven  their  proceedings  and  dimulate  them  to  a  more 
fpeedy  difpatch  of  bufinefs  :  but  the  treaty  was  entire¬ 
ly  broken  off  at  this  time  by  the  Scotiffi  commiffioners 
infiding,  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies  fhould  be  pre- 
ferved  and  maintained.  It  was,  however,  refumed  in 
the  year  1706,  when  the  commiffioners  again  met  on 
the  16th  of  April,  in  the  council-chamber  of  White¬ 
hall.  The  Scotiffi  commiffioners  dill  propofed  a  fede¬ 
ral  union  ;  but  the  Engliffi  were  determined  on  an  in¬ 
corporation,  which  ffiould  not  afterwards  be  diffolved 
by  a  Scotidi  parliament.  Nothing  but  this,  they  faid, 
could  fettle  a  perfect  and  lading  friendffiip  betwixt 
the  two  nations.  The  commiffioners  from  Scotland, 
however,  dill  continued  to  refid  that  article  which  fub- 
jedted  their  country  to  the  fame  cudoms,  exciles,  and 
regulations  of  trade  as  England  ;  but  the  queen  being 
perfuaded  to  pay  two  vifits  in  perfon  to  the  commiffion¬ 
ers,  exerted  herfelf  fo  vigoroudy,  that  a  majority  was 
at  lad  gained  over;  and  all  the  red  yielded,  though, 
with  reludlance,  excepting  Lockhart  of  Carnwath,  who 
could  not  by  any  means  be  perfuaded  either  to  fign  or 
feal  the  treaty.  35* 

The  articles  being  fully  prepared  on  the  2 2d  of  July,  The  articles 
they  were  prefented  next  day  to  her  majedy  by  the  m°d  vio- 
lord-keeper,  in  the  name  of  the  Engliffi  commiffioners  •  lel\tly  op 
at  the  fame  time  that  a  fealed  copy  of  the  indrument  ScodawL 
was  likewife  delivered  by  the  lord  chancellor  of  Scot¬ 
land.  They  were  mod  gracioudy  received  ;  and  the 
fame  day  the  queen  dilated  an  order  of  council,  threa¬ 
tening  with  profecution  fuch  as  ffiould  be  concerned  in 
any  difeourfe  or  libel,  or  in  laying  wagers  with  regard 
to  the  union.  Notwithdanding  all  this  harmony,  how¬ 
ever,  the  treaty  was  received  with  the  utmod  difappro- 
bation  in  Scotland.  The  terms  had  been  carefully 
concealed,  fo  that  nothing  tranfpired  till  the  whole  was 
at  once  laid  before  parliament.  The  ferment  was 
then  fo  general,  that  all  ranks  of  people,  however  di¬ 
vided  in  other  refpedls,  united  againd  this  detefted 
treaty.  The  nobility  and  gentry  were  exafperated  at 
the  annihilation  of  parliament,  and  the  confequent  lofs 
of  their  influence  and  credit.  The  body  of  the  people 
cried  out,  that  the  independence  of  the  nation  was  fa¬ 
crificed  to  treachery  and  corruption.  They  infided- 
that  the  obligations  laid  on  their  members  to  day  fo 
long  at  London,  in  their  attendance  on  the  Britidi 
parliament,  would  drain  the  country  of  its  money,  im- 
poveriffi  the  members  themfelves,  and  fubjedt  them  to 
the  temptation  of  being  corrupted.  Nor  was  the 
commercial  part  of  the  people  better  fatisfied.  The* 
difiolution  of  the  India  Company,  the  taxes  laid  on  the 
neceffaries  of  life,  the  vad  number  of  duties,  cudoms, 
and  redridtions,  laid  upon  trade,  were  all  of  them  mat¬ 
ter  of  complaint.  Before  this  time  the  trade  of  Scot¬ 
land  had  been  open  to  the  Levant,  the  Baltic,  France, 

Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  and  the  Dutch  plantations  j 
and  it  feemed  difficult  t©  conceive  how  the  commerce 
of  the  country  could  be  advanced  by  laying  reftridtions 
upon  it  to  thefe  places,  efpecially  as  the  compenfatiou 
allowed,  viz*  the  privilege  of  trading  to  the  Engliffi 
3  R  plantations 
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Britain,  plantations  in  America,  mu  ft  have  been  a  very  trifling 
J  advantage,  when  the  amount  of  the  whole  exports  to 
thefe  places  did  not  near  equal  the  expence  of  defending 
them.  The  moll  violent  difputes  took  place  in  the 
parliament.  The  lord  Beihaven  made  a  moll  pathetic 
ipeech,  enumerating  the  miferies  that  would  attend  this 
treaty  ;  which  drew  tears  from  the  audience,  and  to 
this  day  is  reckoned  prophetic  by  many  of  the  Scotifh 
nation.  Almoft  every  article  of  the  treaty  was  the 
fubjeCl  of  a  proteft  ;  addreffes  againft  it  were  pre- 
fented  to  parliament  by  the  convention  of  royal  bo¬ 
roughs,  the  commiflioners  of  the  general  affembly,  the 
company  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies,  as  well  as 
from  (hires,  (lew ar tries,  boroughs,  towns,  and  parifhes, 
without  diftin&ion  of  Whig,  Tory,  Prelhyterian,  or 
Epifcopal. 

Nor  was  the  refentment  of  the, common  people  with¬ 
out  doors  lefs  than  that  of  the  members  within.  A 
coalition  was  formed  betwixt  the  Prelbyterians  and  Ca¬ 
valiers  :  and  to  fuch  a  height  did  the  refentment  of  the 
people  arrive,  that  they  chofe  officers,  formed  them- 
f’elves  into  regiments,  provided  horfes  and  ammunition, 
burnt  the  articles  of  union,  juftified  their  conduct  by 
a  public  declaration,  and  refolved  to  take  the  route  to 
Edinburgh  and  diffolve  the  parliament. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  privy  council  ifTued  a  procla¬ 
mation  againft  riots,  commanding  all  perfons  to  retire 
from  the  ftreets  whenever  the  drum  fhould  beat ;  or¬ 
dering  the  guards  to  fire  on  thofe  who  fhould  difobey 
this  command,  and  indemnifying  them  from  all  profe- 
cution  for  maiming  or  flaying  the  lieges.  Even  thefe 
precautions  were  infufficient.  The  duke  of  Queenf- 
berry,  the  chief  promoter  of  the  union,  though  guard¬ 
ed  by  double  lines  of  horfe  and  foot,  was  obliged  to 
pafs  through  the  ftreets  at  full  gallop,  amidft  the  curfes 
and  imprecations  of  the  people,  who  pelted  his  guards, 
and  even  wounded  fome  of  his  friends  who  attended 
him  in  the  coach.  In  oppofition  to  all  this  fury,  the 
duke  of  Queenfberry  and  others  attached  to  the  union 
magnified  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the 
kingdom  from  the  union  ;  they  took  off  the  refentment 
of  the  clergy,  by  promoting  an  a&  to  be  inferted  in 
the  treaty  by  which  the  Prefbyterian  difcipline  was  to 
be  the  only  government  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
unalterable  in  all  fucceeding  times,  and  a  fundamental 
article  of  the  union.  Emiffaries  were  employed  to  dis¬ 
unite  the  Cameronians  from  the  Cavalier**,  by  demon- 
ftrating  the  abfurdity,  finfulnefs,  and  danger,  of  fuch  a 
proceeding.  The  India  Company  was  flattered  with 
the  profpeCl  of  being  indemnified  for  the  Ioffes  they 
had  fuftained,  and  individuals  by  (haring  an  equivalent. 
Their  laft  manoeuvre  was  to  bring  over  a  party  in  the 
Scots  parliament,  nicknamed  the  Squadrone  Vo/ante , 
from  their  fluctuating  between  miniftry  and  oppofition, 
without  attaching  themfelves  to  any  party  till  the  cri¬ 
tical  moment,  which  was  either  to  cement  both  king¬ 
doms  by  a  firm  union,  or  involve  them  in  the  calami¬ 
ties  of  war.  By  this  unexpected  ftroke,  the  miniftry 
obtained  a  decifive  viCtory,  and  all  oppofition  was  vain. 
The  articles  of  treaty  were  ratified  by  parliament,  with 
fome  trifling  variations,  on  the  25th  of  March  1707; 
when  the  duke  of  Queenfoerry  finally  diffolved  that 
ancient  affembly,  and  Scotland  ceafed  to  be  a  feparate 
independent  kingdom. 

On  the  ■conclufion  of  the  treaty,  the  queen  informed 


both  houfes  of  the  Englilh  parliament,  that  the  treaty  Britain 

of  union,  with  fome  additions  and  alterations,  was  ra-  1 _ ^ 

tified  by  an  a 61  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland  :  that 
(he  had  ordered  it  to  be  laid  before  them,  and  hoped 
it  would  meet  their  approbation.  She  obferved,  that 
they  had  now  an  opportunity  of  putting  the  laft  hand 
to  a  happy  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  :  and  that  (lie 
(hould  look  upon  it  as  a  particular  happinefs  if  this 
great  work,  fo  often  attempted  before  without  fuccefs, 
could  be  brought  to  perfection  in  her  reign.  Objec¬ 
tions,  however,  were  ftarted  by  the  Tory  party  ;  but 
they  were  at  that  time  too  weak  to  be  heard  with  any 
attention.  Sir  John  Parkington  compared  the  new 
treaty  to  the  marriage  of  a  woman  without  her  con- 
fent.  It  was  an  union  carried  on  by  corruption  and 
bribery  within  doors,  and  by  force  and  violence  with¬ 
out.  The  promoters  of  it  had  bafely  betrayed  their 
truft,  by  giving  up  their  independent  conftitution  :  and 
he  would  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  houfe,  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  men  of  fuch  principles  were  fit  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  their  houfe  of  reprefentatives.  Lord  Ha- 
verfham,  in  the  upper-houfe,  faid,  the  queftion  was. 
Whether  two  nations,  independent  in  their  fovereign- 
ties,  that  had  their  diftinCl  laws  and  interefts,  different 
forms  of  worfhip,  church-government  and  order,  (hould 
be  united  into  one  kingdom  ?  He  fuppofed  it  an  union 
made  up  of  fo  many  incongruous  ingredients,  that 
(hould  it  ever  take  effeCl,  it  would  require  a  (landing 
power  and  force  to  keep  them  from  falling  afunder, 
and  breaking  in  pieces  every  moment.  Above  an 
hundred  Scotilh  peers,  and  as  many  commoners,  he 
faid,  were  excluded  from  fitting  and  voting  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  though  they  had  as  much  right  to  lit  there  as 
any  Englilh  peer  had  to  fit  and  vote  in  the  parliament 
of  England.  The  union,  he  faid,  was  contrary  to  the 
fen fe  of  the  Scotifh  nation;  the  murmurs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  had  been  fo  loud  as  to  fill  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
had  reached  even  the  doors  of  parliament.  That  the 
overnment  had  iffued  a  proclamation,  pardoning  all 
aughter,  bloodlhed,  and  maiming,  committed  upon 
thofe  who  (hould  be  found  in  tumults  ;  and  from  all 
thefe  circumftances  he  concluded,  that  the  people  of 
Scotland  were  averfe  to  an  incorporating  union,  which, 
he  fuppofed,  would  be  a  mod  dangerous  expedient  to 
both  nations.  All  thefe  arguments,  however,  were 
anfwered  by  thofe  of  the  oppofite  party  with  fuch  fuc¬ 
cefs,  that  the  union  was  unalterably  completed  on  the 
firft  of  May  1707;  and  the  ifland  took  the  name  of 
“  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain.”  The 
queen  expreffed  the  higheft  fatisfaClion  when  it  re¬ 
ceived  the  royal  affent,  and  faid,  “  She  did  not  doubt  ‘ 
but  it  would  be  remembered  and  fpoken  of  hereafter,  to 
the  honour  of  thofe  who  had  been  inftrumental  in 
bringing  it  to  fuch  a  happy  conclufion.  She  defired 
that  her  fubjeCts  of  both  kingdoms  (hould  from  hence¬ 
forward  behave  with  all  poffible  refpeCt  and  kindnefs 
towards  one  another  ;  that  fo  it  might  appear  to  all 
the  world  they  had  hearts  difpofed  to  become  one  peo¬ 
ple.”  The  firft  of  May  was  appointed  a  day  of  public 
thankfgiving  ;  and  congratulatory  addreffes  were  fent 
up  from  all  parts  of  England,  excepting  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford.  The  Scots,  however,  were  totally  filent 
on  the  occafion. 

In  this  treaty,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  com- 
uiiffipners  on  the  part  of  England  were  not  only  able 

ftaiefxnen, 
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ftatefmen,  but,  for  the  moft  part,  well  (killed  in  trade, 
which  gave  them  an  evident  advantage  over  thofe  of 
Scotland,  who  confided  of  lords  and  gentlemen  who 
had  no  commercial  knowledge.  Hence  they  were  over¬ 
matched  by  the  former  in  the  great  obje&s  which  were 
.to  give  the  turn  to  national  profperity  5  though  they 
were  very  careful  to  preferve  all  their  heritable  offices, 
fuperiorities,  jurifdi&ions,  and  other  privileges  and 
trappings  of  the  feudal  ariftocracy.  Had  the  Englifh 
commiffioners  made  a  liberal  ufe  of  the  advantages  af¬ 
forded  them  at  this  time,  it  would  have  been  in  their 
power  greatly  to  have  enriched  themfelves  as  well  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  *,  “  but  inftead  of  this  (fays 
Mr  Knox),  in  negociating  with  a  ruined  kingdom,  they 
were  influenced  by  the  then  narrow  fhort-fighted  prin¬ 
ciple  of  commercial  monopoly  ;  and  the  confequences 
were  fuch  as  might,  with  a  fmall  degree  of  reflexion, 
have  been  forefeen.  Inftead  of  a  folid  compafl,  afford¬ 
ing,  upon  the  whole,  reciprocal  advantages,  and  which 
it  would  have  been  the  inclination  as  well  as  intereft 
of  both  nations  to  preferve  inviolate,  the  conceffions 
on  the  part  of  Scotland,  and  the  reftriftions  on  their 
trade,  were  fo  quickly  and  feverely  felt,  that  about  the 
fixth  year  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the  fixteen 
peers  who  firft  reprefented  Scotland  in  the  upper-houfe, 
though  moft  of  them  had  been  the  fupporters  of  ad- 
miniftration  in  promoting  the  union,  unanimoufty  mo¬ 
ved  for  its  diffolution.  The  motion  was  followed  by  a 
violent  debate,  in  which,  however,  the  Scotifh  peers 
were  at  laft  overruled,  and  thenceforth  the  nation  fub- 
mitted  reluctantly  to  its  fate.  The  metropolis,  having 
no  manufactures,  now  beheld  itfelf  deprived  of  its  on¬ 
ly  fupport  by  the  tranflation  of  the  parliament  to  Lon¬ 
don.  The  trading  towns  pined  under  the  duties  and 
reftriCtions  on  their  commerce ;  the  whole  kingdom, 
after  fo  many  fatal  difafters,  feemed  completely  ruined 
beyond  recovery,  and  all  degrees  of  men  funk  under 
the  weight  of  thefe  complicated  misfortunes.  The 
firft  fruits  of  the  treaty  in  Scotland  were  a  board  of  cuf- 
toms  and  another  of  excife,  the  appointment  of  com¬ 
miffioners,  collectors,  Sec.  with  other  neceffary  officers, 
who  were  immediately  diftributed  over  the  feveral  fea- 
ports  and  diftriCts  of  the  nation.  In  many  parts  they 
were  roughly  ufed,  particularly  the  excife  officers ;  and 
in  the  Orkneys,  the  officers  were  fo  frightened  by 
the  country  people,  that  for  fome  time  the  bufinefs  was 
obliged  to  be  poftponed.,’ 

In  1708,  there  was  a  warm  debate  in  the  grand 
committee  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  occafioned  by  a  bill 
paffed  by  the  commons  for  rendering  the  union  of  the 
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two  kingdoms  more  entire  and  complete,  whereby  it  Britain 
was  enaCted,  that,  “  from  the  firft  of  May  1708,  there  v"-—— * 

fhould  be  but  one  privy  council  in  the  kingdom  of 
Britain.— Of  this  affair  Mr  Cunningham  gives  a  par¬ 
ticular  account,  and  informs  us  that  he  himfelf  had  a 
hand  in  the  affair,  and  that  he  had  “  from  his  youth 
borne  a  juft  hate  to  the  privy  council  of  Scotland.’* 

The  arguments  for  the  diffolution  were  its  enormous 
ftretches  of  power  and  aCts  of  cruelty  5  that  it  could 
now  be  of  no  other  ufe  in  Scotland  than  that  the  court 
might  thereby  govern  every  thing  at  pleafure,  and 
procure  fuch  members  of  parliament  as  they  thought 
proper  ;  againft  which  both  Scots  and  Englifh  ought 
now  carefully  to  guard  themfelves.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  argued,  that  the  abufe  of  the  power  complained 
of  was  no  argument  for  the  entire  diffolution  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  though  it  was  for  a  reftriCHon  and  limitation  of  it  $ 
that  it  was  neceffary  that  a  privy  council  fhould  remain 
in  Scotland,  out  of  regard  to  the  ancient  cuftoms  of 
the  country,  and  to  reftrain  the  rage  of  the  people, 
which  was  then  ready  to  break  out  beyond  all  bounds. 

The  difi'olution,  however,  was  carried  by  50  againft 
40  ;  after  which  the  nation  being  deprived  of  this  laft 
fragment  of  their  ancient  government,  the  oppofers 
of  the  union  railed  the  animofities  of  the  people  to  a 
dangerous  height  ;  but  the  ferment  abated  after  an  in¬ 
effectual  attempt  in  favour  of  the  Pretender.  366 

We  muft  now  return  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  French  de~ 
who  had  gone  over  to  Flanders,  where  he  feemed  re-^ea*ec*  at, 
folved  to  pufh  his  good  fortune.  Peace  had  been  of- 0u  enard^ 
fered  more  than  once  y  treaties  entered  upon,  and  as 
often  fruftrated.  After  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  the 
king  of  France  had  employed  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to 
write  letters  in  his  name  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
containing  propofals  for  opening  a  congrefs.  He  of¬ 
fered  to  give  up  either  Spain  and  its  dominions,  or  the 
kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  to  Charles  of  Auftria, 
and  to  give  a  barrier  to  the  Dutch  in  the  Netherlands. 

But  thefe  terms  were  rejected.  The  two  armies  once 
mere  met  in  numbers  nearly  equal  at  *  Oudenarde  (a).  *  See  fefc* 
An  engagement  enfued,  in  which  the  French  were  de-^r^* 
feated,  and  Lifle  (b)  the  ftrongeft  town  in  Flanders, 

Ghent,  Bruges,  and  all  the  other  towns  in  that  country, 
foon  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vi&ors.  The  cam¬ 
paign  ended  with  fixing  a  barrier  to  the  Dutch  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  it  now  only  remained  to  force  a  way  into 
the  provinces  of  the  enemy. 

The  French  king  being  now  in  a  manner  reduced  to 
defpair,  again  filed  for  peace  ;  but  the  demands  of  the 
allies  were  fo  high,  that  he  was  obliged  to  rejeCt  them, 
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(a)  In  this  engagement  the  electoral  prince  of  Hanover,  afterwards  George  II.  of  Britain,  greatly  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf,  and  gained  the  whole  glory  of  the  firft  attack.  In  the  engagement  his  horfe  was  killed  un¬ 
der  him,  and  Colonel  Lufcliki  clofe  by  his  fide.  iC  On  that  day  (fays  Cunningham)  this  excellent  young  prince 
difeovered  fuch  courage  as  no  man  living  ought  to  forget,  and  as  all  pofterity  will  never  furpafs.” 

(b)  At  the  fiege  of  Lifle,  Cunningham  relates  the  following  anecdote  of  the  magnanimity  of  a  common 
foldier.  “  This  man  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  prifoner  Major-general  Colbert,  brother  to  the  marquis  de 
Torcy.  The  prifoner,  greatly  taken  with  the  clemency,  humanity,  and  good  behaviour  of  the  foldier,  offered 
him  200  louis  d’ors,  and  a  captain’s  poft  for  life,  if  he  would  give  him  his  liberty.  The  foldier,  however,  re¬ 
filled  the  temptation,  alleging  the  difhonour  that  would  attend  fuch  conduct  ;  and  afking  him  at  the  fame 
time,  how,  when  raifed  to  the  rank  of  a  captain,  he  could  look  his  general  in  the  face  for  whom  he  had  fought 
for  fo  many  years  ? — This  inftance  of  fidelity  weighed  fo  much  with  Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  that  the  former  made  him  a  prefent,  and  the  latter  gave  him  a  captain’s  coramiffion.” 
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and  prepare  for  another  campaign, 
year  1709.  The  fird  attempt  of  the  allies  was  on  the 
city  of  Tournay,  garrifoned-  by  12,000  men,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  ftrong  both  by  nature  and  art.  After  a 
terrible  fiege  of  21  days,  the  town  capitulated  $  and  a 
month  afterwards  the  citadel,  which  was  (till  ftronger 
than  the  town.  Next  followed  the  bloody  battle  of 
\fnni Malplaquetf  $  where  the  allied  army,  confiding  of 
1 10,000  men,  attacked  the  French  confiftingof  1 20,000, 
ftrongly  polled,  and  Litified  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they 
feemed  quite  inacceflible.  Nothing,  however,  was  able 
to  Hand  before  the  allied  army  j  they  drove  the  French 
from  their  fortifications  :  but  their  victory  cod  them 
dear  ;  20,000  of  their  bed  troops  lay  dead  on  the  field 
of  battle  (c).  The  confequence  of  this  victory  was  the 
furrender  of  the  city  of  Mons,  which  ended  the  cam- 
paign. 

The  lad  campaign  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
paign  of  the  which  happened  in  the  year  1711,  is  faid  to  have  ex- 
duke  of  celled  all  his  former  exploits.  He  was  oppofed  by  the 
marflial  Villars,  the  fame  who  had  commanded  the 
French  in  the  battle  of  MalpJaquet.  He  contrived  his 
meafures  fo,  that,  by  marching  and  countermarching, 
he  induced  the  enemy  to  quit  a  drong  line  of  intrench- 
ments  without  driking  a  blow,  which  he  came  after¬ 
wards  and  took  poffeflion  of.  This  enterprife  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  taking  of  Bouchain,  which  was  the  lad 
military  atchievement  of  this  great  general.  By  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  conduct  and  fuccefs  almod  unparalleled,  he 
had  gained  to  the  allies  a  prodigious  tra£l  of  country. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  war,  which  had  now  con¬ 
tinued  nine  years,  he  had  perpetually  advanced,  and 
never  retreated  before  his  enemies,  nor  lod  an  advan¬ 
tage  he  had  obtained  over  them.  He  mod  frequently 
gained  the  enemy’s  pods  without  fighting  ;  but  where 
he  was  obliged  to  attack,  no  fortifications  were  able  to 
refid  him.  He  had  never  befieged  a  city  which  he  did 
not  take,  nor  engaged  in  a  battle  in  which  he  did  not 
come  off  vidtorious.  Thus  the  allies  had  reduced  un¬ 
der  their  command  Spanifh  Guelderland,  Limbourg, 
Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Hainault ;  they  were  maders 
of  the  Scarpe  ;  the  capture  of  Bouchain  had  opened  for 
them  a  way  into  the  heart  of  France,  and  another  cam¬ 
paign  might  have  made  them  maders  of  Paris :  but  on 
the  duke’s  return  from  this  campaign,  he  was  accufed 
of  having  taken  a  bribe  of  6000I.  a-year  from  a  Jew 
who  had  contracted  to  fupply  the  army  with  bread  ; 
miffed  fromancl  the  queen  thought  proper  to  difmifs  him  from  all 
all  h  em-  employments. 

On  the  removal  of  this  great  general,  the  command 
of  the  Britidi  forces  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
mond.  The  tranfa&ions  which  followed,  as  repre- 
fented  by  Mr  Cunningham,  are  by  no  means  favourable 
to  the  character  of  the  British  nation.  He  reprefents 
the  people  at  large  as  blinded  by  a  headdrong  and  furi¬ 
ous  clergy,  who  wifhed  to  revive  the  abfurdities  of  the 
Romifh  religion,  and  to  unite  the  Englidi  and  Galli- 
can  churches  5  the  general  of  the  army  aCting  a  mod 
snfidious  part,  by  giving  the  enemy  intelligence  of  the 
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This  wras  in  the  defigns  of  the  allies  before  he  declared  that  he  wa*  not 
to  aCt  in  concert  with  them  \  and  the  queen  herfelf  as 
commanding  him  to  aCt  fuch  a  fliameful  part,  nay  as 
aCting  in  a  fimilar  manner  herfelf.  Prince  Eugene 
complained  much  of  the  inactivity  of  the  Englidi  ge¬ 
neral,  though  he  feemed  to  be  unacquainted  with  his 
treachery  \  while  the  whole  army  loaded  him  with  ex¬ 
ecrations,  calling  him  “  a  dupid  tool,  and  a  general  of 
draw.”  All  this,  however,  was  in  vain  \  the  duke 
continued  to  prefer  the  commands  of  his  fovereign  to 
every  other  confideration. 

The  difgrace  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  been 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  tory  party,  who  had 
now  got  the  whig  minidry  turned  out  ;  the  con¬ 
fequence  of  this  was,  that  in  fpite  of  all  the  remon- 
drances,  memorials,  &c.  of  the  allies,  the  Britidi  ar¬ 
my  in  Flanders  was  ordered  not  to  aCt  offenfively. 

Hence  the  operations  languidied,  a  confiderable  body 
of  the  allies  was  cut  off  at  Denain,  and  the  French 
retook  fome  towns,  A  peace  was  at  lad  concluded  in  Peace  wilt 
1713  between  France  and  Britain.  In  this  treaty  it  France, 
was  dipulated,  that  Philip,  now  acknowledged  king 
of  Spain,  Ihould  renounce  all  right  to  the  crown  of 
France,  the  union  of  two  fuch  powerful  kingdoms 
being  thought  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  It 
was  agreed,  that  the  duke  of  Berry,  Philip’s  brother, 
and  after  him  in  fuccedion,  fhould  alfo  renounce  his 
right  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  cafe  he  became  king  of 
France.  It  was  dipulated,  that  the  duke  of  Savoy 
fhould  poffefs  the  idand  of  Sicily  with  the  title  of  king  ; 
together  with  Fenedrelles,  and  other  places  on  the 
continent ;  which  increafe  of  dominion  was  in  fome 
meafure  made  out  of  the  fpoils  of  the  French  mo¬ 
narchy.  The  Dutch  had  the  barrier  granted  them 
which  they  fo  much  defired  *,  and  if  the  crown  of  France 
was  deprived  of  fome  dominions  to  enrich  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  on  the  other  hand  the  houfe  of  Audria  was 
taxed  to  fupply  the  wants  of  the  Hollanders,  who  were 
put  in  poffeflion  of  the  dronged  towns  in  Flanders. 

The  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  were  demolifhed.  Spain 
gave  up  Gibraltar  and  the  idand  of  Minorca.  France 
refigned  her  pretenfions  to  Hudfon’s  bay,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Newfoundland  ;  but  was  left  in  poflfeflion  of  Cape 
Breton,  and  the  liberty  of  drying  fifh  upon  the  diore. 

Among  the  articles  glorious  to  the  Britidi  nation,  their 
fetting  free  the  French  Protedants  confined  in  the  pri- 
fons  and  galleys  for  their  religion,  was  not  the  lead  me¬ 
ritorious.  For  the  emperor  it  was  dipulated,  that" he 
fhould  poffefs  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  and  the  Spanifh  Netherlands.  The  king  of 
Prudia  was  to  have  Upper  Guelder  *,  and  a  time  was 
fixed  for  the  emperor’s  acceding  to  thefe  articles,  as  he 
had  for  fome  time  obdinately  refufed  to  affid  at  the  ne- 
gociation.  This  famous  treaty  was  figned  at  Utrecht 
on  the  lad  day  of  March  1713.  372 

This  year  was  alfo  remarkable  for  an  attempt  of  Attempt  to 
the  Scotifh  peers  and  commons  to  diffolve  the  union,  dl^olve 
which,  as  has  been  obferved,  had  proved  exceedingly umon* 
difagreeable  and  didrefsful  to  the  nation.  During  the 

debates 


(c)  Cunningham  differs  prodigioufiy  from  this  account.  His  computation  being  no  more  than  6000 
killed  and  9000  wounded  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  and  7000.  killed  and  10,000  wounded  on  the  part  of 
the  French, 
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Britain,  debates  on  this  fubjeft,  the  earl  of  Peterborough  en- 
u- ~ deavoured  to  prove  the  impoffibility  of  diiTolving  the 
treaty,  which  he  compared  to  a  marriage,  that,  being 
once  contracted,  could  not  be  diflblved  by  any  power 
on  earth.  He  obferved,  that  though  England,  who, 
in  the  national  marriage,  muft  be  fuppofed  to  repre- 
fent  the  hufband,  had  in  fome  inflances  been  unkind 
to  the  lady,  fhe  ought  not  prefently  to  fue  for  a  di¬ 
vorce  3  and  added,  when  the  union  was  termed  a  mere 
political  expedient,  that  it  could  not  have  been  made 
more  folemn,  unlefs,  like  the  ten  commandments,  it 
had  come  from  heaven.  The  duke  of  Argyle,  alfo, 
who  had  originally  promoted  the  union,  now  declared 
againfl  it,  and  faid,  that  unlefs  it  were  diflblved,  he 
did  not  long  expeCl  to  have  either  property  left  in 
Scotland  or  liberty  in  England.  By  fome  other  peers 
it  was  alleged,  that  the  union  had  not  produced  its  in¬ 
tended  effeCl  3  that  it  had  been  defigned  to  promote 
friendship  between  the  two  nations  3  but,  fo  far  from 
anfwering  the  purpofe,  the  animofities  between  them 
were  never  fo  great  as  then  ;  and  if  they  were  Separated 
again,  they  would  be  better  friends.  This  motion  was 
overruled  in  the  houfe  3  but  the  difcontent  of  the 
people  ft  ill  continued,  and  addrefles  were  prepared 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  matters  were  in  danger 
of  coming  to  the  word  extremities,  when  the  attempt 
of  the  Pretender  in  1 71 5  fo  divided  the  minds  of  the 
people,  that  no  unanimous  effort  could  ever  after¬ 
wards  be  made  ;  though  the  union  was  long  generally 
confidered,  and  ftill  is  by  fome  individuals,  as  a  na¬ 
tional  grievance. 

The  hiflory  of  the  latter  part  of  this  reign  eonfifls 
entirely  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories  againfl 
each  other*,  which,  as  they  are  now  of  no  importance, 
it  is  needlefs  to  take  up  time  in  relating,  further  than 
that  the  Tory  influence  continued  to  prevail.  Whether 
the  miniftry  at  this  time  wifhed  to  alter  the  fucceflion 
from  the  Hanoverian  line,  cannot  now  be  eafily  made 
out  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  Whigs  firmly  believed 
it,  and  the  Tories  but  faintly  denied  the  charge.  The 
fufpicions  of  the  former  became  every  day  Stronger, 
particularly  when  they  faw  a  total  removal  of  the 
Whigs  from  all  places  of  trull  and  confidence  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom,  and  their  employments  beflowed  on 
profeffed  Tories,  fuppofed  to  be  maintained  of  an  urn 
373  broken  hereditary  fucceflion.. 

Death  of  The  violent  diflenfions  bet-wen  thefe  two  parties, 
the  queen.  tjjejr  unbounded  licentioufnefs,  cabals,  and  tumults,. 

made  the  queen’s  fituation  very  difagreeable;  her  health 
declined  *,  and  on  the  28th  of  July  1714,  fhe  fell  into, 
a  lethargic  infenfibility.  Notwithflanding  all  the  me¬ 
dicines  the  phyficians  could  prefcribe,  the  diflemper 
gained  ground  fo  fail,  that  next  day  they  defpaired  of 
her  life.  All  the  members  of  the  privy-couneil  with¬ 
out  difiindlion  were  now  fummoned  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  they  began  to  provide  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  conflitution.  A  letter  was  fent  to  the 
elector  of  Hanover,  informing  him  of  the  queen’s  def- 
perate  fituation,  and  defiring  him  to  repair  to  Hol¬ 
land,  where  he  would  be  attended  by  a;  Britifh  fqua- 
dron  to  .  convey  him  to  England.  At  the  fame  time 
they  difoatched  inftrudlions  to  the  earl  of  Strafford  at 
the  Hague,  to  defire  the  States-general  to  be  ready  to 
perform  the  guaranty  of  the  Proteftant  fucceflion.  Pre¬ 
cautions  were  taken  to  fecure  the  fea-ports  3  and  the 
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command  of  the  fleet  was  beflowed  upon  the  earl  of  Britain. 
Berkeley,  a  profeffed  Whig.  Thefe  meafures,  which  v— — y— — ' 
were  all  di&ated  by  that  party,  anfwered  a  double  end. 

They  argued  the  alacrity  of  the  Whigs  in  the  caufe 
of  their  new  fovereign,  and  feemed  to  imply  that  the 
flate  was  in  danger  from  the  difaffe&ion  of  the  oppo- 
fite  party. 

On  the  30th  of  July  the  queen  feemed  to  be  fome- 
wliat  relieved  by  the  medicines  which  had  been  given 
her.  She  rofe  from  her  bed  about  eight  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  walked  a  little.  After  fome  time,  carting  her 
eyes  on  a  clock  that  flood  in  her  chamber,  fhe  conti¬ 
nued  to  gaze  at  it  for  fome  minutes.  One  of  the  la¬ 
dies  in  waiting  afked  her  what  fhe  faw  there  more  than 
ufual  ?  to  which  the  queen  only  anfwered  by  turning 
her  eyes  upon  her  with  a  dying  look.  She  was  foon 
after  feized  with  an  apople£lic  fit  3  from  which,  how¬ 
ever,  flie  was  fomewhat  recovered  by  the  affiftance  of 
Dr  Mead.  She  continued  all  night  in  a  flate  of  flu- 
pefa6lion.  She  gave  fome  figns  of  life  betwixt  twelve 
and  one  the  next  day  ;  but  expired  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  a  little  after  feven  o’clock,  having  lived  49  years,, 
and  reigned  upwards  of  12.  This  princefs  was  re¬ 
markable  neither  for  her  learning  nor  her  capacity. 

Like  all  the  rert  of  her  family,  fhe  feemed  rather  fitted 
for  the  duties  of  private  life  than  a  public  flation  3 
being  a  pattern  of  conjugal  fidelity,  a  good  mother,  a 
warm  friend,  and  an  indulgent  miflrefs  ;  and  to  her 
honour  it  certainly  muft  be  recorded,  that  during  her 
reign  none  fuffered  on  the  fcafFold  for  treafon.  In  her 
ended  the  line  of  the  Stuarts  3,  a  family  who  never  re¬ 
warded  their  friends,,  nor  ever  avenged  them  of  their 
adverfaries  3  a  family  whofe  misfortunes  and  mifeon- 
du^ls  are  not  to  be  paralleled  in  hiflory.  374 

The  queen  had  no  fooner  refigned  her  breath  than  She  is  fuc~ 
the  privy-council  met,  and  three  inftruments  wefe  pro-cee(3ed 
duced,  by  which  the  eledlor  of  Hanover  appointed  fe-GeorSe 
veral  of  his  known  adherents  to  be  added  as  lords  ju- 
flices  to  the  feven  great  officers  of  the  kingdom.  Or¬ 
ders  alfo  were  immediately  iflued  out  for  proclaiming 
George  king  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The. 
regency  appointed  the  earl  of  Dorfet  to  carry  him  the 
intimation  of  his  acceflion  to  the  crown,  and  to  attend 
him  in  his  journey  to  England.  They  fent  the  general 
officers,  in  whom  they  could  confide,  to  their  ports  ^ 
they  reinforced  the  garrifon  of  Portfmouth,  and  ap-. 
pointed  the  celebrated  Mr  Addifon  fecretary  of  flate. 

No  tumult,  no  commotion,  arofe  againfl  the  acceflion 
of  the  new  king  :  and  this  gives  a  flrong  proof  that, 
the  Tories,  had  they  really  intended  to  exclude  him, 
never  took  any  rational  meafures  to  aceomplifh  their 

purpofe.  _  .  '375 

The  king  firfl  landed  at  Greenwich  3  where  he  wcsfle  arrives 
received  by  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  captain  ofin  England, 
the  lifeguard,  and  the  lords  of  the  regency.  From  the. 
landing-place  he  walked  to  his  houfe  in  the  park,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  great  number  of  the  nobility  and  other 
perfons  of  diftin£lion,  who  expelled  to  make  their  court 
in  this  reign  in  confequence  of  their  turbulence  and 
oppofition  to  the  reigning  party,  in  the  lafl.  ,  George  I. 
was  54  years  old  when  he  afeended  the  Britifh  throne. 

His  mature  age,  his  fagacity  and  experience,  his  nu¬ 
merous  alliances,  and  the  general  tranquillity  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  all  contributed  to  eflablifli  his  interefls,  and  pro- 
mife  him  a  peaceable  and  happy  reign.  His  virtues* 

though 
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Britain,  though  not  (Inning,  were  folid;  and  lie  was  of  a  very 
v  different  difpofition  from  the  Stuart  family  whom  he 

fucceeded.  Thefe  were  known  to  a  proverb  for  leaving 
their  friends  in  extremity;  George,  on  the  contrary, 
foon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  was  heard  to  fay, 
“  My  maxim  is,  never  to  abandon  my  friends,  to  do 
juftice  to  all  the  world,  and  to  fear  no  man.”  To  thefe 
qualities  of  refolution  and  perfeverance,  he  joined  great 
application  to  bufinefs.  One  fault,  however,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  England,  remained  behind  :  lie  ftudied  the  in¬ 
terefts  of  the  kingdom  he  had  left,  more  than  of  thofe 
he  came  to  govern. 

The  new  king  foon  difcovered  his  inclination  to  fup- 
port  thofe  who  had  raifed  him  to  the  throne,  that  is, 
the  Whig  party.  When  he  retired  to  his  bed-chamber, 
after  his  firft  landing,  he  fent  for  fuch  of  the  nobility 
as  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  zeal  for  his 
fucceffion.  He  expreffed  the  greateft  regard  for  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  juft  then  arrived  from  the  conti¬ 
nent,  whither  he  had  been  driven'  by  the  violence  of 
the  Tories.  The  fame  friendfhip  he  profeffed  for  the 
other  leaders  of  the  Whigs ;  but  the  Tories  found  them¬ 
felves  excluded  from  the  royal  favour.  The  king  did 
not  feem  fenfible  that  the  monarch  of  a  faXion  rules 
but  one  half  of  his  fubjeXs.  It  was  his  misfortune, 
and  confequently  that  of  the  nation,  that  he  was  hem¬ 
med  round  by  men  who  foured  him  with  all  their  own 
interefts  and  prejudices.  The  Whigs,  while  they  pre¬ 
tended  to  fecure  the  crown  for  the  king,  were  ufing  all 
their  arts  to  confirm  their  own  interefts,  extend  their 
connexions,  and  give  laws  to  their  fovereign.  An  in- 
ftantaneous  change  was  made  in  all  the  offices  of  truft, 
honour,  or  advantage.  The  names  of  the  contending 
parties  were  changed  into  thofe  of  Hanoverians  and 
Jacobites .  The  former  governed  the  fenate  and  court, 
oppreffed  whom  they  would,  bound  the  lower  orders 
of  people  by  fevere  laws,  and  kept  them  at  a  diftance 
by  vile  diftinXions  ;  and  then  taught  them  to  call  this 
liberty . 

In  confequence  of  thefe  partialities,  the  higheft  difi* 
difcontents.  contents  were  raifed  through  the  whole  kingdom.  The 
Tories  or  Jacobites  raifed  the  moft  terrible  outcries;  and 
had  the  Pretender  been  a  man  of  any  judgment  or  abi¬ 
lities,  a  fair  opportunity  was  now  offered  him  of  link¬ 
ing  a  decifive  blow.  Inftead  of  this,  he  continued  a 
calm  fpeXator  on  the  continent,  and  only  fent  over  his 
emiffaries  to  difperfe  ineffeXual  manifeftoes  and  delude 
the  unwary.  In  thefe  papers  he  obferved,  that  the  late 
queen  had  intentions  of  calling  him  to  the  crown.  He 
expoftulated  with  his  people  upon  the  injuftice  they 
had  done  themfelves  in  proclaiming  a  foreign  prince  for 
their  fovereign,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  country, 
that  gave  him  alone  the  real  claim.  Copies  of  a  printed 
addrefs  were  fent  to  the  dukes  of  Shrewfbury,  Marlbo¬ 
rough,  Argyle,  and  other  noblemen  of  the  firft  diftinc- 
tion;  vindicating  his  right  to  the  crown,  and  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  injuftice  of  his  people.  Yet,  though  he  dill 
complained  of  their  eonduX,  he  never  took  any  ftep  to 
correX  his  own,  or  remove  that  obftacle  by  which  his 
father  had  loft  his  throne.  He  dill  continued  to  profefs 
the  trued  regard  to  the  Catholic  religion  ;  and,  inftead 
of  concealing  his  fentiments  on  that  head,  gloried  in  his 
principles. 

But,  however  much  the  Popiffi  religion  was  at  that 
time  hated  in  England,  the  principles  of  the  diffenters 
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were  not  in  the  Ieaft  more  agreeable  to  the  generality. 

The  Tories  affirmed,  that,  under  a  Whig  adminiftration, 
herefy  and  impiety  were  daily  gaining  ground.  The 
lower  orders  of  the  clergy  joined  in  thefe  complaints, 
and  pointed  out  feveral  traXs  publiftied  in  favour  of 
Arianifm  and  Socinianifm.  The  miniftry  not  only  re- 
fufed  to  punifh  the  delinquents,  but  filenced  the  clergy 
themfelves,  and  forbade  their  future  difputations  on 
thefe  topics. — The  parliament  was  now  diffolved,  and  Pailfameut 
another  called  by  a  very  extraordinary  proclamation,  diffolved. 
In  this  the  king  complained  of  the  evil  defigns  of 
men  difaffeXed  to  his  fucceffion  ;  and  of  their  having 
mifreprefented  his  eonduX  and  principles.  He  expref¬ 
fed  his  hopes,  that  his  fubjeXs  would  fend  up  to  par* 
liament  the  fit  tell  perfons  to  redrefs  the  prefent  difor- 
ders.  He  intreated  that  they  would  eleX  fuch  in  par¬ 
ticular,  as  had  expreffed  a  firm  attachment  to  the  Pro- 
teftant  fucceffion  when  it  was  in  danger.  In  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  this  important  parliament,  uncommon  vigour 
was  exerted  on  both  fides ;  but  by  dint  of  the  moneyed 
intereft  that  prevailed  in  corporations,  and  the  aXivity 
of  the  miniftry,  a  great  majority  of  Whigs  was  returned 
both  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Upon  the  firft  meeting  of  this  new  parliament,  the  violent 
moft  violent  meafures  were  refolved  upon  againft  thepr  ceedings 
late  miniftry.  Part  of  them  kept  away  from  buftnefs.  °f  the  new 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  infpeX  all  the  papers  Pariiament* 
relative  to  the  late  treaty,  and  to  pick  out  fuch  of 
them  as  might  ferve  for  grounds  of  accufation  againft: 
the  late  miniftry.  The  earl  of  Oxford  was  impeached 
of  high  treafon,  and  fent  to  the  Tower.  The  violence 
of  the  commons  was  anfwered  with  equal  violence  with¬ 
out  doors.  Tumults  became  every  day  more  frequent, 
and  every  tumult  ferved  only  to  increafe  the  feverity  of 
the  legiflature.  They  now  paffed  an  aX,  declaring, 
that  if  any  perfons  to  the  number  of  12,  unlawfully  af- 
fembled,  ftiould  continue  together  one  hour  after  being 
required  to  difperfe  by  a  juftice  of  peace  or  other  of¬ 
ficer,  and  after  hearing  the  aX  againft  riots  read  in 
public,  they  ffiould  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  clergy.  This  is  a  very  fevere  aX,  and 
one  of  the  greateft  reftriXions  on  the  liberty  of  the  fub«* 
jeX  that  has  paffed  during  this  century  ;  as,  by  it,  all 
meetings  of  the  people,  either  for  the  purpofes  of  a- 
mufement  or  redrefs,  are  rendered  criminal,  if  it  (hall 
pleafe  any  magiftrate  to  confider  them  as  fuch, 

Thefe  vindiXive  proceedings  excited  the  indignation 
of  the  people,  who  perceived  that  the  avenues  of  royal 
favour  were  clofed  to  all  but  a  faXion.  A  rebellion 
commenced  in  Scotland,  where  to  their  other  grievances 
they  joined  that  of  the  union,  which  they  were  taught 
to  confider  as  an  oppreffion.  The  malecontents  of  this 
country  had  all  along  maintained  a  correfpondence  with 
their  friends  in  England,  who  were  now  driven  by  re- 
fentment  and  apprehenfion  into  a  fyftem  of  politics  they 
would  not  otherwife  have  dreamed  of.  Some  of  the 
Tory  party,  who  were  men  attached  to  the  Proteftant 
religion,  and  of  moderate  principles  in  government, 
began  to  affociate  with  the  Jacobites,  and  to  wiffi  in  380 
earned  for  a  revolution.  Scotland  firft  (howed  them  Rebellion 
the  example.  The  earl  of  Mar,  affembling  300  of  his in  Scot  an  ' 
vaffals  in  the  Highlands,  proclaimed  the  Pretender  at 
Caftleton  ;  and  felting  up  his  ftandard  at  Braemar,  af- 
fumed  the  title  of  lieutenant  general  of  his  majejly's  for~ 


ces.  To  fecond  thefe  attempts,  two 
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ammunition,  and  a  number  delivered  up  by  Lord  Lovat,  who  had  hitherto  profef-  Britain; 

fed  to  a£l  in  the  intereft  of  the  Pretender.  The  mar-  1 
quis  of  Tullibardine  forfook  the  earl,  in  order  to  de¬ 
fend  his  own  part  of  the  country  3  and  many  of  the 
clans,  feeing  no  likelihood  of  coming  to  a  fecond  en¬ 
gagement,  returned  quietly  home. 

In  the  mean  time  the  rebellion  was  Hill  more  unfuc-  Bad^cen- 
cefsfully  profecuted  in  England.  From  the  time  theduftof 
Pretender  had  undertaken  this  wild  projeCI  at  Paris,  in  James’s 
which  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  Lord  Bolingbroke  wereParty* 
engaged,  Lord  Stair,  the  Engliili  ambaffador  there,  had 
penetrated  all  his  defigns,  and  fent  faithful  accounts  of 
all  his  meafures  and  of  all  his  adherents  to  the  miniflry 
at  home.  Upon  the  firft  rumour,  therefore,  of  an  in- 
furre&ion,  they  imprifoned  feveral  lords  and  gentle¬ 
men,  of  whom  they  had  a  fufpicion.  But  thefe  pre¬ 
cautions  were  not  able  to  flop  the  infurre&ion  in  the 
weftern  counties,  where  it  was  already  begun.  All 
their  preparations,  however,  were  Weak  and  ill  con¬ 
ducted  3  every  mcafure  was  betrayed  to  government  as 
foon  as  projected,  and  many  revolts  were  repreffed  in  the 
very  outfet.  The  univerfity  of  Oxford  was  treated  with 
great  fe verity  on  this  occafion.  Major-general  Pepper, 
with  a  ftrong  detachment  of  dragoons,  took  poffeffion 
of  the  city  at  day-break,  declaring  that  he  would  in- 
flantly  (hoot  any  of  the  ftudents  who  fhould  prefume 
to  appear  without  the  limits  of  their  refpe&ive  col- 

leges-  ...  .  383 
The  infurreftion  in  the  northern  counties  came  to  Expedition 
greater  maturity.  In  the  month  of  OClober  1715,  of  the  earl 
the  earl  of  Derwentwater,  and  Mr  Forfter,  took  theofDer“ 
field  with  a  body  of  horfe,  and,  being  joined  by  fome  wentwater" 
gentlemen  from  the  borders  of  Scotland,  proclaimed 
the  Pretender.  Their  firft  attempt  was  to  feize  upon 
Newcaftle,  in  which  they  had  many  friends ;  but  find¬ 
ing  the  gates  fhut  againft  them,  they  retired  to  Hex¬ 
ham.  To  oppofe  thefe,  General  Carpenter  was  de¬ 
tached  by  government  with  a  body  of  900  men,  and 
an  engagement  was  hourly  expeCled.  The  rebels  had 
two  methods  by  which  they  might  have  conduced 
themfelves  with  prudence  and  fafety.  The  one  was  to 
march  direCUy  into  the  weftern  parts  of  Scotland,  and 
there  join  General  Gordon,  who  commanded  a  ftrong 
body  of  Highlanders.  The  other  was  to  crofs  the 
Tweed,  and  boldly  attack  General  Carpenter,  whofe 
forces  did  not  exceed  their  own.  From  the  infatuation 
attendant  on  the  meafures  of  that  party,  neither  of 
thefe  courfes  was  purfued.  They  took  the  route  to 
Jedburgh,  where  they  hoped  to  leave  Carpenter  on  one 
fide,  and  penetrate  into  England  by  the  weftern  bor¬ 
der.  This  was  the  effectual  means  to  cut  themfelves 
off  either  from  retreat  or  afliftance.  A  party  of  High¬ 
landers,  who  had  joined  them  by  this  time,  at  firft  re- 
fufed  to  accompany  them  in  fucli  a  defperate  incurfion, 
and  one  half  of  them  actually  returned  to  their  own 
country.  At  Brampton,  Mr  Forfter  opened  his  com- 
miftion  of  general,  which  had  been  fent  him  by  the  earl 
of  Mar,  and  there  he  proclaimed  the  Pretender.  They 
continued  their  march  to  Penrith,  where  the  body  of 
the  militia  that  was  affembled  to  oppofe  them  fled  at 
their  appearance.  From  Penrith,  they  proceeded  by 
the  way  of  Kendal  and  Lancafter  to  Prefton,  of  which 
place  they  took  poffeffion  without  any  refiftance  But 
this  was  the  laft  ftage  of  their  ill-advifed  excurfion  5 
for  General  Wills,  at  the  head  of  7000  men,  came  up 

to 


Britain.  ^rorn  France,  with  arms, 

u^-v—  of  officers,  together  with  affurances  to  the  earl,  that 
the  pretender  himfelf  would  fliortly  come  over  to  head 
his  own  forces.  In  confequence  of  this  promife,  the 
earl  foon  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  10,000  men 
well  armed  and  provided.  He  fecured  the  pafs  of  Tay 
at  Perth,  where  his  head-quarters  were  eftablifhed  3  and 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  whole  province  of  Fife,  and 
all  the  fea-coaft  on  that  fide  of  the  frith  of  Forth.  He 
marched  from  thence  to  Dumblain,  as  if  he  had  in¬ 
tended  to  crofs  the  Forth  at  Stirling-bridge  3  but  there 
he  was  informed  that  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  on 
this  occafion  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  all 
the  forces  in  North  Britain,  was  advancing  againft  him 
from  Stirling  with  all  his  own  clans,  affifted  by  fome 
troops  from  Ireland.  Upon  this  lie  thought  proper 
at  firft  to  retreat  :  but  being  foon  after  joined  by  fome 
of  the  clans  under  the  earl  of  Seaforth,  and  others  un¬ 
der  General  Gordon,  an  experienced  officer,  who  had 
fignalized  himfelf  in  the  Ruffian  fervice,  lie  refolved 
to  face  the  enemy,  and  dire&ed  his  march  towards  the 
g  fouth. 

A|« 

Battle  near  The  duke  of  Argyle,  apprized  of  his  intentions,  and 

Dumblain.  at  any  rate  willing  to  prove  his  attachment  to  the  pre- 
fent  government,  refolved  to  give  him  battle  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dumblain,  though  his  forces  did  not 
amount  to  half  the  number  of  the  enemy.  In  the  mor¬ 
ning,  therefore,  he  drew  up  his  army,  which  did  not 
exceed  3500  men,  in  order  of  battle  3  but  he  foon  found 
himfelf  greatly  outflanked  by  the  infurgents.  The 
duke,  therefore,  perceiving  the  earl  make  attempts  to 
furround  him,  was  obliged  to  alter  his  difpofition, 
which,  on  account  of  the  fcarcity  of  general  officers, 
was  not  done  fo  expeditioufty  as  to  be  finifhed  before 
the  rebels  began  the  attack.  The  left  wing  of  the 
duke’s  army  received  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  and  fup- 
ported  the  firft  charge  without  fhrinking.  It  feemed 
even  for  a  while  victorious,  and  the  earl  of  Clanronald 
was  killed.  But  Glengary,  who  was  fecond  in  com¬ 
mand,  undertook  to  infpire  his  intimidated  forces  with 
courage  3  and,  waving  his  bonnet,  cried  out  feveral 
times,  Revenge  !  This  animated  the  rebel  troops  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  they  followed  him  clofe  to  the  points  of 
the  enemies  bayonets,  and  got  within  their  guard.  A 
total  rout  began  to  enfiie  of  that  wing  of  the  royal  ar¬ 
my ;  and  General  Witham,  their  commander,  flying 
full  fpeed  to  Stirling,  gave  out  that  the  rebels  were 
completely  viClorious.  In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of 
Argyle,  who  commanded  in  perfon  on  the  right,  at¬ 
tacked  the  left  of  the  enemy  3  and  drove  them  before 
him  two  miles,  though  they  often  faced  about  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  rally.  Having  thus  entirely  broken  that 
wing,  and  driven  them  over  the  river  Allan,  he  re¬ 
turned  back  to  the  field  of  battle  3  where,  to  his  great 
mortification,  he  found  the  enemy  vi&orious,  and  pa¬ 
tiently  waiting  for  the  affault.  However,  inftead  of 
renewing  the  engagement,  both  armies  continued  to 
gaze  at  each  other,  neither  caring  to  begin  the  attack. 
In  the  evening,  both  parties  drew  off,  and  both 
claimed  the  victory.  All  the  advantages  of  a  vic¬ 
tory,  however,  belonged  to  Argyle.  He  had  inter¬ 
rupted  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy  3  and,  in  their  circum- 
ftances,  delay  was  defeat.  In  fad,  the  earl  of  Mar  foon 
found  his  Ioffes  and  difappointments  increafe.  The 
caftle  of  Invernefs,.  of  which  he  was  in  poffeffion,  was 
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Britain,  to  attack  them  ;  and  from  his  a&ivity  there  was  no 

— v/ -  efcaping.  They  now,  therefore,  began  to  raife  barri- 

3^4  eadoes  about  the  town,  and  to  put  the  place  in  a  pof- 

cecUoVur-"  ture  defence,  repulfing  the  firft  attacks  of  the  royal 
render  at  army  with  fuccefs.  Next  day*  however,  Wills  was 
Frefton.  reinforced  by  Carpenter,  and  the  town  was  inverted  on 
all  fides.  In  this  deplorable  fituation,  to  which  they 
were  reduced  by  their  own  rafhnefs,  Forfter  hoped  to 
capitulate  with  the  general  j  and  accordingly  fent  Co* 
lonel  Oxburgh,  who  had  been  taken  prifoner,  with  a 
trumpeter  to  propofe  a  capitulation.  This,  however* 
Wills  refufed  ;  alleging  that  he  would  not  treat  with 
rebels*  and  that  the  only  favour  they  had  to  expedl 
was  to  be  fpared  from  immediate  (laughter.  Thefe 
were  hard  terms,  but  no  better  could  be  obtained. 
They  accordingly  laid  down  their  arms*  and  were  put 
Under  a  ftrong  guard.  All  the  noblemen  and  leaders 
were  fecured,  and  a  few  of  their  officers  tried  for  de¬ 
ferring  from  the  royal  army,  and  fhot  by  order  of  a 
court-martial.  The  common  men  were  imprifoned  at 
Chefter  and  Liverpool  :  the  noblemen  and  confidera- 
ble  officers  were  fent  to  London,  and  led  through  the 
ftreets  pinioned  and  bound  together,  to  intimidate  their 
385  party. 

Abfurd  Though  the  fchemes  of  the  Pretender  appear  to  have 
James’s  keen  enough  conduced  in  Britain,  yet  they 

party  in  were  much  more  fo  in  France*  Bolingbroke  had  been 

France.  made  his  fecretary  at  Paris,  and  Ormond  his  prime 
minirter.  But  thefe  ftatefmen  quickly  found  that  no¬ 
thing  could  be  done  in  favour  of  his  caufe.  The  king 
of  France,  who  had  ever  efpoufed  the  intereft  of  the 
abdicated  family,  was  juft  dead  $  and  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  who  fucceeded  in  the  government  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  was  averfe  to  lending  the  Pretender  any  affiftance. 
His  party,  however,  which  was  compofed  of  the  loweft 
and  the  moft  ignorant  exiles  from  the  Britiffi  domi¬ 
nions,  affedled  the  utmoft  confidence,  and  boafted  of 
a  certainty  of  fuccefs.  The  deepeft  fecrets  of  his  ca¬ 
binet,  and  all  his  intended  meafures,  were  bandied 
about  in  coffee-houfes  by  perfons  of  the  loweft  rank 
both  in  fortune  and  abilities.  Subaltern  officers  re- 
folved  to  be  his  generals  5  and  even  proftitutes  were 
entrufted  to  manage  his  negociations.  Little  there¬ 
fore  could  be  expedted  from  fuch  affiftance  and  fuch 
councils. 

Pretender  Though,  by  this  time,  the  Pretender  might  eafily 
lands  in  have  feen  that  his  affairs  were  defperate  ;  yet,  with  his 

Scotland,  ufual  infatuation,  he  refolved  to  hazard  his  perfon  a- 

mong  his  friends  in  Scotland,  at  a  time  when  fuch  a 
meafure  was  too  late  for  fuccefs.  Parting,  therefore, 
through  France  in  difguife,  and  embarking  in  a  frnall 
veitel  at  Dunkirk,  he  arrived,  after  a  voyage  of  a  few 
days,  on  the  coaft  of  Scotland,  with  only  fix  gentle¬ 
men  in  his  train.  He  parted  unknown  through  Aber¬ 
deen  to  Fettereffo,  where  he  was  met  by  the  earl  of 

Mar,  and  about  30  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the 
firft  quality*  There  he  was  folemnly  proclaimed  ;  and 
his  declaration,  dated  at  Comerey,  was  printed  and 
difperfed.  He  went  from  thence  to  Dundee,  where 
he  made  a  public  entry  \  and  in  two  days  more  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  Scoon,  where  he  intended  to  have  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  his  coronation  performed.  He  ordered  thankf- 
-givings  to  be  made  for  his  fafe  arrival  5  he  enjoined  the 
•minifters  to  pray  for  him  in  their  churches  ;  and  with¬ 
out  the  fmalleft  (hare  of  power,  went  through  the  ce¬ 


remonies  of  royalty,  which  threw  an  air  of  ridicule  on  Britain 
all  his  condudt.  Having  thus  fpent  fome  time  in  un-  '  j 

important  parade,  he  refolved  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prife  with  the  fame  levity  with  which  it  was  under¬ 
taken.  Having  made  a  fpeech  to  his  grand  council, 
he  informed  them  of  his  want  of  money,  arms,  and  am¬ 
munition,  for  undertaking  a  campaign,  and  therefore  . 
deplored  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  them.  He  once  And  again 
more  embarked  on  board  a  frnall  French  (hip  that  lay  leaves  it. 
in  the  harbour  of  Montrofe,  accompanied  with  feveral 
lords,  his  adherents  \  and  in  five  days  arrived  at  Gra¬ 
veline. 

General  Gordon,  who  was  left  commander  in  chief 
of  the  forces,  with  the  affiftance  of  Earl  Marefchal,  pro* 
ceeded  at  their  head  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  fecured 
three  veffels  to  fail  northward,  which  took  on  board 
fuch  perfons  as  intended  to  make  their  efcape  to  the 
continent.  He  then  continued  his  march  through  the 
Highlands,  and  quietly  difmiffed  his  forces  as  he  went 
forward.  This  retreat  was  made  with  fuch  expedition, 
that  the  duke  of  Argyle,  with  all  his  activity,  could 
never  overtake  his  rear,  which  confifted  of  1000 
horfe.  .  388 

The  rebellion  being  ended,  the  law  was  put  in  force  Cruel  treat* 
with  all  its  terrors  *,  and  the  prifons  of  London  were  men*  ^ 
crowded  with  thofe  deluded  perfons,  whom  the  mini-re  e  s* 
ftry  feemed  refolved  not  to  pardon.  The  commons, 
in  their  addrefs  to  the  crown,  declared  they  would  pro- 
fecute,  in  the  moft  rigorous  manner,  the  authors  of 
the  late  rebellion  ;  and  their  meafures  were  as  vindic¬ 
tive  as  their  refolutions  were  fpeedy.  The  earls  of 
Derwentwater,  Nithfdale,  Carnwath,  and  Wintown, 
the  lords  Widrinton,  Kenmuir,  and  Nairne,  were  im-  . 
peached  *  and,  upon  pleading  guilty,  all  but  Lord  Win- 
town,  received  fentence  of  death.  No  intreaties  could 
prevail  on  the  miniftry  to  fpare  thefe  unhappy  men. 

The  houfe  of  lords  even  presented  an  addrefs  to  the 
throne  for  mercy,  but  without  effect  ;  the  king  only  an- 
fwered,  that  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occafions,  he  would 
a £1  as  he  thought  moft  confident  with  the  dignity  of 
the  crown  and  the  fafety  of  the  people.  Orders  were 
accordingly  difpatched  for  executing  the  lords  Der¬ 
wentwater,  Nithfdale,  and  Kenmuir,  immediately  \ 
the  reft  were  refpited  to  a  farther  time.  Nithfdale, 
however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  in  woman’s 
clothes  that  were  brought  him  by  his  mother  the  night 
before  his  execution.  Derwentwater  and  Kenmuir 
were  brought  to  the  fcaffold  on  Tower-hill  at  the  time 
appointed.  Both  underwent  their  fentence  with  calm 
intrepidity,  and  feemingly  lefs  moved  than  thofe  who 
beheld  them. 

An  adt  of  parliament  was  next  made  for  trying  the 
private  perfons  in  London,  and  not  in  Lancalhire 
where  they  were  taken  in  arms.  This  was  confidered* 
by  fome  of  the  belt  lawyers,  as  an  alteration  of  the  an- 
X'ient  conftitution  of  the  kingdom,  by  which  it  was 
fuppofed  that  every  prifoner  ftiould  be  tried  in  the 
place  where  the  offence  was  committed,  as  a  jury  of 
neighbours  would  be  beft  qualified  to  enter  into  the 
nature  of  the  offence.  In  the  beginning  of  April, 
commiffioners  for  trying  the  rebels  met  in  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  when  the  bills  were  found  again  ft  Mr 
Forfter,  Mr  Macintoffi,  and  20  of  their  confederates. 

Forfter  efcaped  from  Newgate,  and  reached  the  con¬ 
tinent  in  fafety  $  the  reft  pleaded  not  guilty.  Pitta 
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the  keeper  of  Newgate,  being  fufpeaed  of  having  con- 
'  nived  at  Forfter’s  efcape,  was  tried  for  his  life,  but  ac¬ 
quitted.  After  this,  Macintofh,  and  feveral  other  pri- 
foners,  broke  from  Newgate,  after  having  mattered  the 
keeper  and  turnkey,  and  difarmed  the  centinel.  The 
court  proceeded  to  the  trial  of  thofe  that  remained; 
four  or  five^  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  at 
Tyburn.  Ihe  judges  appointed  to  try  the  rebels  at 
Liverpool  found  a  confiderable  number  of  them  guilty 
of  high  treafon.  Two-and-twenty  were  executed  at 
Mancheder  and  Prefton  ;  about  1000  experienced  the 
king’s  mercy,  if  fuch  it  may  be  called,  to  be  tranf- 
ported  to  North  America. 

The  rebellion  being  thus  extinguifhed,  the  danger 
of  the  date  was  made  a  pretence  for  continuing  the 
parliament  beyond  the  term  fixed  for  its  dilfolution. 
An  a 61,  therefore,  was  made  by  their  own  authority, 
repealing  that  by  which  they  were  to  be  dififolved 
every  third  year,  and  the  term  of  their  duration  was 
extended  to  feven  years*  This  attempt  in  any  delega¬ 
ted  body  of  people  to  increafe  their  own  power  by  ex¬ 
tending  it,  is  contrary  to  the  firft  principles  of  judice. 
If  it  was  right  to  extend  their  duration  to  feven  years, 
they  might  alfo  perpetuate  their  authority;  and  thus 
cut  off  even  the  ffiadow  of  a  nomination.  The  bill, 
however,  palled  both  houfes,  and  all  obje&ions  to  it 
were  confidered  as  difaffe6Hon.  The  people  might  mur¬ 
mur  at  this  encroachment,  but  it  was  too  late  forredrefs. 

Domedic  concerns  being  thus  adjuded,  the  king  re- 
folved  upon  a  voyage  to  the  continent.  He  forefaw  a 
•  ftorm  gathering  from  Sweden.  Charles  XII.  was 
highly  provoked  againd  him  for  having  entered  into  a 
’Confederacy  with  the  Ruffians  and  Banes  during  his 
abfence  at  Bender,  and  for  having  purchafed  from  the 
king  of  Denmark  tjie  towns  ©f  Bremen  and  Verden, 
which  conftituted  a  part  of  his  dominions.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this,  Charles  maintained  a  elofe  correfpond- 
ence  with  the  diflatisfied  fubje&s  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and  a  fcheme  was  formed  for  landing  a  confiderable  body 
of  Swedilh  forces,  with  the  king  at  their  head,  in  fome 
part  of  the  ifiand,  where  it  was  expe&ed  they  would 
be  joined  by  all  the  malecontents  in  the  kingdom. 
Count  Gyllenburg,  the  Swedilh  minifter  in  London, 
was  peculiarly  a&ive  in  the  confpiracy  ;  but  being 
feized  with  ail  his  papers,  by  order  of  the  king,  the 
confederacy  was  broke  for  that  time.  A  bill,  how¬ 
ever,  was  palled  by  the  commons,  forbidding  all  com¬ 
merce  with  Sweden  ;  the  trade  with  which  country  was 
at  that  time  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  the  Engliffi 
merchants.  George  having  paffed  through  Holland  to 
Hanover,  in  order  to  fecure  his  German  dominions, 
entered  into  a  new  treaty  with  the  Dutch  and  the  re¬ 
gent  of  France,  by  which  they  agreed  mutually  to  af- 
fift  each  other  in  cafe  of  an  invalion  ;  and  for  his  fur¬ 
ther  fecurity,  the  commons  granted  him  250,0001. 
But  the  death  of  the  Swedilh  monarch,  who  was  foon 
after  killed  at  the  liege  of  Fredericlhall  in  Norway, 
put  an  end  to  all  difquietude  from  that  quarter. 

Among  the  many  treaties  for  which  this  reign  was 
remarkable,  one  had  been  concluded,  which  was  called 
the  quadruple  alliance .  It  was  agreed  between  the  em¬ 
peror,  France,  Holland,  and  Britain,  that  the  empe¬ 
ror  ffiould  renounce  all  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  and  exchange  Sardinia  for  Sicily  with  the  duke 
•f  Savoy;  that  the  fuceeffion  to  the  duchies  of  Tuf- 
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cany,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  ffiould  be  fettled  on  the  Britain 
queen  of  Spain’s  elded  fon,  in  cafe  the  prefent  pofFef-  v— — v— w 
fors  ffiould  die  without  male  ilTue.  This  treaty,  how¬ 
ever,  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  king  of  Spain  ; 
and  confequently  it  became  prejudicial  to  the  Englidi,  391 
as  it  interrupted  the  commerce  with  that  kingdom.  A  War  with 
war  foon  after  commenced  between  Spain  and  the  em- 
peror,  who  was  confidered  as  the  principal  contriver  of 
the  treaty  ;  and  a  numerous  body  of  Spaniffi  forces 
were  fent  into  Italy  to  fupport  Philip’s  pretenfions  in 
that  quarter.  The  regent  of  France  attempted  in  vain 
to  difluade  him,  and  the  king  of  Britain  offered  his 
mediation  with  the  like  bad  fuccefs  ;  their  interpolation 
was  confidered  as  partial  and  unjud.  A  Spaniffi  war 
was  then  refolved  on.  A  fquadron  of  22  ddps  was 
equipped  with  all  expedition,  the  command  of  which 
was  given  to  Sir  George  Byng,  and  ordered  to  fail  for 
Naples,  at  that  time  threatened  with  a  Spaniffi  army. 

He  was  received  with  the  greated  joy  by  the  Neapoli¬ 
tans  ;  who  informed  him  that  the  Spaniards,  to  the  a- 
mount  of  30,000,  were  then  a6Iually  landed  in  Sicily. 

In  this  exigence,  as  no  affidance  could  be  given  by 
land,  he  refolved  to  fail  thither,  fully  determined  to 
purfue  the  Spaniffi  deet  on  which  the  army  was  em¬ 
barked.  Upon  coming  round  Cape  Faro,  he  perceived 
two  fmall  Spaniffi  vetfels  ;  and  purfuing  them  clofely, 
they  led  him  to  their  main  fleet,  which,  before  noon, 
he  difeovered  in  line  of  battle,  amounting  in  all  to  27 
fail.  The  Spaniards,  however,  notwithflanding  of  their 
fuperiority  in  number,  attempted  to  fail  away  ;  but 
finding  it  impoffible  to  make  their  efcape,  they  kept 
up  a  running  fight,  and  the  conlmanders  behaved  with 
great  courage  and  a61ivity  ;  in  fpite  of  which  they  were 
all  taken  except  three,  which  were  preferved  by  the 
conduft  of  one  Cammoc,  their  vice-admiral,  a  native 
of  Ireland.  Sir  George  Byng  behaved  on  this  occa- 
fion  with  great  prudence  and  refolution  :  and  the  king 
wrote  him  a  letter  with  his  own  hand,  approving  his 
conduft.  ^z 

The  rupture  with  Spain  was  thought  to  be  favourable  Intended 
to  the  intereds  of  the  Pretender  ;  and  it  was  hoped  thatinvafion 
by  the  affidance  of  Cardinal  Alberoni,  the  Spaniffi  mi-^sSpRm“ 
nider,  a  new  infurredlion  might  be  excited  in  England. 

The  duke  of  Ormond  was  the  perfon  fixed  upon  to  con- 
dixQi  this  expedition  ;  and  he  obtained  from  the  Spanilli 
court  a  fleet  of  ten  (hips  of  war  and  tranfports,  having 
on  board  6000  regular  troops,  with  arms  for  12,000 
more.  But  fortune  was  dill  as  unfavourable  as  ever. 

Having  fet  fail,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Cape  Finiderre, 
he  was  encountered  by  a  violent  dorm,  which  dif- 
abled  his  deet  and  frudrated  the  expedition.  This 
misfortune,  together  with  the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  Spanidi 
arms  in  Sicily  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  induced  Phi¬ 
lip  to  wiffi  for  a  ceffation  of  arms  ;  and  he  at  lad  con- 
fented  to  fign  the  quadruple  alliance,  by  which  means 
peace  was  again  redored  to  Europe.  ^93 

Tranquillity  being  thus  edabliffied,  the  minidry  pro-Irifh  parlia- 
ceeded  to  fecure  the  dependency  of  the  Iriffi  parliament  ■naent  mad* 
on  that  of  England.  One  Maurice  Annedey  had  ap-^p^en^ 
pealed  to  the  houfe  of  peers  of  England  from  a  decree  Britain.0 
made  by  the  Iriffi  peers,  and  their  decree  was  reverfed. 

The  Britiffi  peers  ordered  the  barons  of  exchequer  in 
Ireland  to  put  Mr  Annedey  in  poffeffion  of  the  lands 
he  had  lod  by  the  decree  of  the  lords  in  that  kingdom. 

The  barons  obeyed  this  order ;  and  the  Iriffi  peers  paf- 
3  S  “  fed 
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Britain,  fed  a  vote  againft  them,  as  having  attempted  to  dimi- 

u - v - *  nilli  the  juft  privileges  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland  ; 

and  at  the  fame  time  ordered  the  barons  to  be  taken 
under  the  cuftody  of  the  black  rod.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  houfe  of  lords  in  England  refolved,  that  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland  had  a£led  with  cou¬ 
rage  and  fidelity  ;  and  addreffed  the  king  to  fignify  his 
approbation  of  their  conduct,  by  fome  marks  of  his  fa¬ 
vour.  To  complete  their  intention,  a  bill  was  prepar¬ 
ed,  by  which  the  Irifh  houfe  of  lords  was  deprived  of 
all  right  of  final  jurifdi&ion.  This  bill  was  oppofed  in 
both  houfes,  but  particularly  by  the  commons.  It  was 
'  there  afferted  by  Mr  Pitt,  that  it  would  only  increafe 
the  power  of  the  Englifh  peers,  who  were  already  but 
too  formidable.  Mr  Hungerford  demonftrated,  that 
the  Irilh  lords  had  always  exerted  their  power  of  final¬ 
ly  deciding  caufes.  Notwithstanding  all  oppofition, 
the  bill  was  carried  by  a  great  majority,  and  foon  af¬ 
ter  received  the  royal  aflent. 

This  blow  was  feverely  felt  by  the  Irifti  ;  but  was 
■^94  by  no  means  fo  great  as  that  which  the  Englifh  about 
South-fea  this  time  felt  from  the  South-fen  fcheme ,  which  com- 
fcheme.  menccd  in  the  year  1721.  To  explain  this  as  concifely 
as  poflible,  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  ever  fince  the  re¬ 
volution  under  King  William,  the  government  not  ha¬ 
ving  fufficient  fupplies  granted  by  parliament,  or  what 
was  granted  requiring  time  to  be  collected,  they  were 
obliged  to  borrow  money  from  feveral  different  compa¬ 
nies  of  merchants  ;  and  among  the  reft  from  that  com¬ 
pany  which  traded  to  the  South-fea.  In  the  year  1716, 
the  government  was  indebted  to  this  company  about 
nine  millions  and  a  half  of  money  ;  for  which  they 
granted  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  intcreft.  As  this 
company  was  not  the  only  one  to  which  government 
was  indebted,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  formed  a  defign  of 
leffening  the  national  debt,  giving  the  feveral  compa¬ 
nies  an  alternative  either  of  accepting  a  lower  intereft, 
namely  5  per  cent,  or  of  being  paid  the  principal.  The 
different  companies  chofe  rather  to  accept  of  the  dimi- 
niftied  intereft  than  to  be  paid  the  principal.  The 
South-fea  Company,  in  particular,  having  augmented 
their  loan  to  ten  millions,  were  contented  to  receive 
500,0001.  annually  as  intereft,  inftead  of  6oo,oool. 
which  they  ufually  received.  In  the  fame  manner,  the 
governors  and  company  of  the  bank,  and  other  com¬ 
panies,  were  contented  to  receive  a  diminiftied  annual 
intereft  for  their  refpeaive  loans;  all  which  greatly 
leffened  the  debts  of  the  nation. 

In  this  fituation  of  things,  one  Blount ,  a  ferivener, 
propofed  to  the  miniftry,  in  the  name  of  the  South-fea 
Company,  to  buy  up  all  the  debts  of  the  different  com¬ 
panies,  and  thus  for  the  South-fea  Company  to  become 
the  foie  creditors  of  the  ftate.  The  terms  he  offered  to 
government  were  extremely  advantageous.  The  South- 
fea  Company  was  to  redeem  the  debts  of  the  nation  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  private  proprietors  who  were  cre¬ 
ditors  to  the  government,  upon  whatever  terms  they 
could  agree  on  ;  and  for  the  intereft  of  this  money 
which  they  had  thus  redeemed  and  taken  into  their 
own  hands*  they  would  be  contented  to  be  allowed  by 
government  5  per  cent,  for  fix  years  ;  after  which  the 
intereft  ftiould  be  reduced  to  4  per  cent,  and  ftiould  at 
any  time  be  redeemable  by  parliament.  For  thefe  pur- 
pofes  a  bill  paffed  both  houfes.  But  now  came  the  part 
of  the  fcheme  big  with  fraud  and  ruin.  As  the  direc- 
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tors  of  the  South-fea  Company  could  not  of  themfelves  Britain 
be  fuppofed  to  poffefs  fo  much  money  as  was  fufficient  ■ y— j 

to  buy  up  the  debts  of  the  nation,  they  were  empower¬ 
ed  to  raife  it  by  opening  a  fubfcription  to  an  imaginary 
fcheme  for  trading  in  the  South  feas  ;  from  which 
commerce  immenfe  advantages  were  prom i fed,  and  ftill 
greater  expected  by  the  rapacious  credulity  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  All  the  creditors  of  government,  therefore,  were 
invited  to  come  in,  and  exchange  their  fecurities,  viz. 
the  fecurity  of  government,  for  that  of  the  South-fea 
Company.  The  directors  books  were  no  fooner  opened 
for  the  firft  fubfcription,  than  crowds  came  to  make  the 
exchange  of  government  flock  for  South-fea  ftock.  The 
delufion  was  artfully  continued  and  fpread.  Subscrip¬ 
tions  in  a  few  days  fold  for  double  the  price  they  had 
been  bought  at.  The  fcheme  fucceeded  beyond  even 
the  projeflor’s  hopes,  and  the  whole  nation  was  infe£l- 
ed  with  a  fpirit  of  avaricious  enterprife.  The  infatua¬ 
tion  prevailed  ;  the  flock  increafed  to  a  furprifing  de¬ 
gree,  even  to  near  ten  times  the  value  of  what  it  was 
firft  bought  for. 

After  a  few  months,  however,  the  people  waked 
from  their  dreams  of  riches ;  and  found  that  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  they  expe&ed  were  merely  imaginary,  while 
thoufands  of  families  were  involved  in  one  common  39- 
ruin.  Many  of  the  directors,  by  whofe  arts  the  people  Directors 
were  taught  to  expert  fuch  great  benefits  from  a  traffic  punifcetU 
to  the  South  feas.  had  araaffed  confiderable  fortunes  by 
the  credulity  of  the  public.  It  was  fome  confolation, 
however,  to  the  people,  to  find  the  parliament  fliaring 
in  the  general  indignation,  and  refolving  to  ftrip  thofe 
unjuft  plunderers  of  their  poffeffions.  Orders  were  firft 
given  to  remove  all  the  dire£lors  of  the  South-fea  Conx- 
pany  from  their  feats  in  parliament,  and  the  places  they 
poffeffed  under  government.  The  principal  delinquents 
were  punifhed  by  a  forfeiture  of  all  fuch  poffeffions  and 
eftates  as  they  had  acquired  during  the  continuance  of 
this  popular  frenzy.  The  next  care  was  to  redrefs  the 
fufferers.  Several  juft  and  ufeful  refolutions  wrere  taken 
by  parliament,  and  a  bill  was  fpeedily  prepared  for  re¬ 
pairing  the  late  fufferings  as  far  as  the  infpeftion  of  the 
legiftature  could  extend.  Of  the  profit  arifingfrom  the 
South-fea  fcheme,  the  fum  of  feven  millions  was  given 
back  to  the  original  proprietors ;  feveral  additions  were 
alfo  made  to  their  dividends  out  of  what  was  poffeffed 
by  the  company  in  their  own  right ;  and  the  remaining 
capital  flock  was  alfo  divided  among  the  old  proprie¬ 
tors  at  the  rate  of  33  per  cent. — In  the  mean  time,  pe¬ 
titions  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  prefented  to 
the  houfe,  demanding  juftice  ;  and  the  whole  nation 
feemed  exafperated  to  the  higheft  degree.  Public  cre¬ 
dit  fuftained  a  terrible  ftiock.  Some  principal  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  miniftry  were  deeply  concerned  in  thefe 
fraudulent  tranfaftions.  The  bank  was  drawn  upon 
fafter  than  it  could  fupply;  and  nothing  was  heard  but 
the  ravings  of  difappointment,  and  the  cries  of  defpair.  - 

By  degrees,  however,  the  effe&s  of  this  terrible  ca-  Unfuccefs- 
lamity  wore  off,  and  matters  returned  to  their  former  ful  expedi- 
tranquillity.  A  new  war  with  Spain  commenced.  Ad- tion  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Hofier  was  fent  to  South  America  to  intercept 
the  Spanifh  galleons;  but  the  Spaniards  being  appri- 
fed  of  his  defign,  relanded  their  treafure.  The  greateft 
part  of  the  Britifli  fleet  fent  on  that  expedition  was 
rendered  entirely  unfit  for  fervice.  The  feamen  were 
cut  off  in  great  numbers  by  the  malignity  of  the  cli- 
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Britain.  m^e  an^  length  of  the  voyage,  while  the  admiral 

— v - '  himfelf  is  fald  to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart.  In  order 

to  retaliate  thefe  hoftilities,  the  Spaniards  undertook 
the  fiege  of  Gibraltar  ;  but  with  as  little  fuecefs  on 
their  fide.  In  this  difpute  France  offered  her  mediation  ; 
and  fueh  a  reconciliation  as  treaties  could  procure  was 
the  confequence  ’.  a  temporary  peace  enfued  ;  both  tides 
only  watching  an  opportunity  to  renew  hoflilities  with 
advantage* 

Soon  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  parliament  in  the 
year  1727,  the  king  refolved  to  vifit  his  ele&oral  do¬ 
minions  of  Hanover.  Having  appointed  a  regency  in 
his  abfence,  he  embarked  for  Holland,  and  lay,  upon 
his  landing,  at  a  little  town  called  VoeL  Next  day  he 
proceeded  on  his  journey  ;  and  in  two  days  more,  be¬ 
tween  ten  and  eleven  at  night,  arrived  at  Delden,  to  all 
appearance  in  perfefl  health.  He  fupped  there  very 
heartily,  and  continued  his  journey  early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  ;  but  between  eight  and  nine  ordered  his  coach  to 
flop.  It  being  perceived  that  one  of  his  hands  lay  mo- 
tionlefs,  Monfieur  Fabrice,  who  had  formerly  been  fer- 
vant  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  who  now  attended  King 
George,  attempted  to  quicken  the  circulation,  by  chaf¬ 
ing  it  between  his  own.  As  this  had  no  effeft,  the  fur- 
geon  who  followed  on  horfeback  was  called,  and  he 
rubbed  it  with  fpirits.  Soon  after,  the  king’s  tongue 
began  to  fwell,  and  he  had  juft  flrength  enough  to  bid 
them  haften  to  Ofnaburgh.  Then,  falling  infenfible 
into  Fabrice’s  arms,  he  never  recovered  ;  but  expired 
about  1 1  o’clock  the  next  morning,  in  the  68th  year 
of  his  age,  and  13th  of  his  reign.  His  body  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  Hanover,  and  interred  among  his  anceftors. 

On  the  acceflion  of  George  II.  the  two  great  parties 
into  which  the  nation  had  been  fo  long  divided,  again 
changed  their  names,  and  were  now  called  the  court 
and  country  parties.  Throughout  the  greateft  part  of 
this  reign,  there  feem  to  have  been  two  objects  of  con- 
troverfy,  which  rofe  up  in  debate  at  every  feftion,  and 
_  _  tried  the  flrength  of  the  opponents  ;  thefe  were  the  na- 

, try  parties.  ti°nal  debt,  and  the  number  of  forces  to  be  kept  in  pay. 

The  government  on  the  prefent  king’s  acceflion  owed 
more  than  30,000,000  of  money ;  and  though  there 
was  a  long  continuance  of  profound  peace,  yet  this  fum 
was  found  conftantly  increafing.  It  was  much  wonder¬ 
ed  at  by  the  country  party  how  this  could  happen,  and 
it  was  as  conftantly  the  bufinefs  of  the  court  to  give 
plaufible  reafons  for  the  increafe.  Thus,  demands  for 
new  fupplies  were  made  every  feftion  of  parliament, 
either  for  the  purpofes  of  fecuring  friends  upon  the  con¬ 
tinent,  of  guarding  the  kingdom  from  internal  confpi- 
racies,  or  of  enabling  the  miniftry  to  aft  vigoroufly  in 
conjunftion  with  the  powers  in  alliance  abroad.  It  was 
vainly  alleged  that  thofe  expences  were  incurred  with-* 
out  prefcience  or  neceftity  ;  and  that  the  increafe  of  the 
national  debt,  by  multiplying  and  increafing  taxes, 
would  at  laft  become  an  intolerable  burden  to  the  poor. 
Thefe  arguments  were  offered,  canvalfed,  and  rejected  5 
the  court  party  was  conftantly  victorious,  and  every  de¬ 
mand  was  granted  with  cheerfulnefs  and  profufion. 

next  thing  worthy  of  notice  in  the  reign  of 
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ation. 


men  had  united  themfelves  into  a  company  by  this  name; 
and  their  profelfed  intention  was  to  lend  money  at  legal 
in  ter  eft  to  the  poor  upon  fmall  pledges,  and  to  per¬ 
sons  of  higher  rank  upon  proper  fecurity.  Their  capi¬ 


tal  was  at  firft  limited  to  30, cool,  but  they  afterwards  Britidn. 
increafed  it  to  6oo,OOOl.  Tins  money  was  fupplied  by  — \™ 
fubfeription,  and  the  care  of  conducing  the  capital  was 
intruded  to  a  proper  number  of  dire&ors.  This  com¬ 
pany  having  continued  for  more  than  20  years,  the  ca- 
fliier,  George  Robinfon,  member  for  Marlow,  and  the 
warehoufe-keeper,  John  Thompfon,  dilappeared  in  one 
day.  Five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  capital  were 
found  to  be  funk  or  embezzled  by  means  which  the 
proprietors  could  not  diicover.  They  therefore,  in  a 
petition,  reprefented  to  the  houfe  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  defrauded,  and  the  diftrefs  to  which  many 
of  the  petitioners  were  reduced.  A  fecret  committee 
being  appointed  to  examine  into  this  grievance,  a  moft 
iniquitous  feene  of  fraud  was  foon  difeovered,  which 
had  been  carried  on  by  Thompfon  and  Robinfon,  in 
concert  with  fume  of  the  directors,  for  embezzling  the 
capital  and  cheating  the  proprietors.  Many  perfons 
of  rank  and  quality  were  concerned  in  this  infamous 
confpiracy  ;  and  even  fome  of  the  firft  characters  in  the 
nation  did  not  efcape  cenfure.  No  lefs  than  fix  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament  were  expelled  for  the  moft  fordid  a£ts 
of  knavery.  Sir  Robert  Sutton,  Sir  Archibald  Grant, 
and  George  Robinfon,  for  their  frauds  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  charitable  corporation  fcheme ;  Dennis 
Bond,  and  Serjeant  Burch,  for  a  fraudulent  iale  of  the 
late  unfortunate  earl  of  Derwentwater’s  eftate  ;  and 
laftly  John  Ward,  of  Hackney,  for  forgery.  It  was  at 
this  time  afferted  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  that  not  one 
(hilling  of  the  forfeited  eftates  was  ever  applied  to  the 
fervice  of  the  public,  but  became  the  reward  of  iraudu- 
lence  and  venality. 

This  happened  in  the  year  1731  5  and  in  1732,  a  ExcU^ 
fcheme  was  formed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpoie  of  fixing  af<  eme  re¬ 
general  excife.  He  introduced  it  by  recounting  theJfc(^e<k 
frauds  praftifed  by  the  factors  in  Londun  that  were 
employed  in  felling  the  American  tobacco.  To  pre¬ 
vent  thefe  frauds,  he  propofed,  that  inftead  of  having 
the  cuftoms  levied  in  the  ufual  manner  upon  tobacco, 
all  hereafter  to  be  imported  fliould  be  lodged  in  uare- 
houfes  appointed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  officers  of 
the  crown  ;  and  fliould  from  the*  ce  be  fold,  upon  pay¬ 
ing  the  duty  of  4d.  per  pound,  when  the  proprietor' 
found  a  purchafer.  This  propofal  raifed  a  violent  fer¬ 
ment,  both  within  doors  and  without.  At  laft,  the 
fury  of  the  people  was  worked  up  to  fueh  a  pitch,  that 
the  parliament-houfe  was  furrounded  by  multitudes, 
who  intimidated  the  miniftry,  and  compelled  them  to 
drop  the  defign.  The  mifearriage  of  the  bill  v  a>  ce¬ 
lebrated  with  public  rejoicings  in  London  and  Vveft- 
minfter,  and  the  minifter  was  burned  in  effigy  by  the 
populace  at  London. 

On  this  occafion  an  attempt  was  made  to  repeal  the 
feptennial  bill,  and  bring  back  triennial  parliaments, 
as  fettled  at  the  Revolution.  But  notwithftandmg  the 
warmth  of  the  oppefition,  the  miniftry,  exerting  all 
their  flrength,  were  victorious,  and  the  motion  was  fup- 
prefTed  by  the  majority.  However,  as  on  this  occafion  pariumeilt 
the  country  party  feemed  to  have  gained  flrength,  ituiftbived. 
was  thought  proper  to  dififolve  the  parliament :  and  an¬ 
other  was  called  by  the  fame  proclamation. 

The  fame  difputes  were  carried  on  in  this  parliament 
as  in  the  former.  New  fubje&s  of  controverfy  offered 
every  day,  and  both  Tides  were  eager  to  feize  them. 

A  convention  agreed  on  by  the  miniftry,  at  the  Pra- 
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Britain,  do,  with  Spain,  became  an  obje£l  of  warm 
""‘"-V"—''  lion.  By  this  the  court  of  Spain  agreed 
95,oool.  to  the  Englifh,  as  a  fatisfa&ion  for 
mands 3  and  to  difeharge  the  whole  in  four 
from  the  day  of  ratification.  This,  however,  was  con- 
lidered  as  not  equivalent  to  the  damages  that  had  been 
fuftained,  which  were  faid  to  amount  to  340,0001.  On 
this  occafion  the  minifter  was  provoked  into  unufual 
vehemence,  and  branded  the  oppofite  party  with  the 
appellation  of  traitors.  The  miniftry,  as  ufual,  were 
vi£lorious ;  and  the  country  party  finding  themfelves 
out-numbered  and  out-voted  in  every  debate,  refolved 
to  withdraw  for  ever  :  Walpole,  being  thus  left  with¬ 
out  oppofition,  took  the  opportunity  of  palling  feveral 
ufeful  laws  in  their  abfence,  in  order  to  render  the  op¬ 
pofite  party  odious  or  contemptible. 

In  1739,  a  new  war  commenced  with  Spain.  Ever 
lince  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Spaniards  in  America 
had  infulted  and  diftreffed  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  3  and  the  Britifh  merchants  had  endeavoured 
to  carry  on  an  illicit  trade  in  their  dominions.  As 
a  right  of  cutting  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy, 
claimed  by  the  Britifh,  gave  them  frequent  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  pufhing  in  contraband  commodities  upon  the 
continent,  the  Spaniards  refolved  to  put  a  flop  to  the 
evil  by  refufing  liberty  to  cut  logwood  in  that  place. 
The  Spanifh  guarda-coftas  continued  their  feverities 
upon  the  Britifh,  and  many  Britifh  fubje£ls  were  fentx 
to  dig  in  the  mines  of  Potofi.  One  remonftrance  fol¬ 
lowed  another  to  the  court  of  Madrid  3  but  the  only 
anfwers  given  wrere  promifes  of  inquiry,  which  produ¬ 
ced  no  reformation.  In  1739,  war  was  declared  with 
all  proper  folemnity  ;  and  foon  after,  Admiral  Ver- 
with  fix  fhips  only,  deftroyed  all  the  fortifications 
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of  Porto  Bello,  and  came,  away  victorious,  with  fcarce 
the  lofs  of  a  man. 

As  the  war  was  thus  fuccefsfully  begun,  fupplies 
were  cheerfully  granted  to  profecute  it  with  all  imagi¬ 
nable  vigour.  Commodore  Anfon  was  lent  with  a 
fquadron  of  fhips  to  diftrefs  the  enemy  in  the  South 
feas,  and  to  co-operate  occafionally  with  Admiral  Ver¬ 
non  acrofs  the  ifthmus  of  Darien.  This  fquadron  was 


Anion's  ex-defigned  to  a£l  a  fubordir.ate  part  to  a  formidable  ar- 
pedition.  mament  that  was  to  be  fent  againft  New  Spain  5  but 
through  the  mifmanagement  of  the  miniftry  both  thefe 
fchemes  were  fruftrated.  Anfon  was  detained  till  too 
late  in  the  feafon  5  he  then  fet  out  with  five  fhips  of 
the  line,  a  frigate,  and  two  ftore-fhips,  with  about 
1400  men.  Coming  into  the  ftormy  South  feas  at  a 
very  wrong  feafon  of  the  year,  he  encountered  the  moft 
terrible  dorms;  his  fleet  was  difperfed,  and  his  crew 
deplorably  afftiCfed  with  the  feurvy  ;  fo  that  with 
much  difficulty  he  gained  the  delightful  ifland  of  Juan 
Fernandez.  Here  he  was  joined  by  one  fhip  and  a 
frigate  of  feven  guns.  From  thence  failing  along  the 
coaft  of  Chili,  he  plundered  and  burnt  the  town  of 
Paita.  He  next  traverfed  the.  great  Pacific  ocean,  in 
hopes  of  meeting  with  one  of  the  immenfely  rich  gal¬ 
leons  that  trade  from  the  Philippine  iflands  to  Mexico. 
Having  refrefhed  his  men  at  ifland  of.  Tinian,  he 
fet  forward  to  China  ;  and  returning  the  fame  way  he 
came,  at  laft  difeovered  the  galleon,  which  he  enga¬ 
ged,  and  took  ;  and  with  this  prize,  valued  at  313,000!. . 
together  witli  other  captures  to  the  value  of  about  as 
much  more,  he  returned  home,  after  a  voyage  of  three 
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years.  By  this  expedition  the  public  fuftained  the  lofs 
of  a  fine  fquadron  of  fhips,  but  a  few  individuals  be¬ 
came  poffeffed  of  immenfe  fortunes. 

The  other  expedition  ended  ftill  more  unfortunately.  Unfuccefc. 
The  armament  confifted  of  29  fhips  of  the  line,  and  al-ful  attemPt 
moft  an  equal  number  of  frigates,  furnifhed  with  all  ^n^artlia’' 
kinds  of  warlike  (lores,  near  15,000  feamen,  and  as& 
many  land  forces.  The  moft  fanguine  hopes  of  fuccefs 
were  entertained  3  but  the  miniftry  detained  the  fleet 
without  any  vifible  reafon,  till  the  feafon  for  aClion  in 
America  was  almoft  over.  At  laft,  however,  they  ar¬ 
rived  before  the  wealthy  city  of  Carthagena.  They 
foon  became  mailers  of  the  flrong  forts  which  defend¬ 
ed  the  harbour.  But  though  by  this  means  they  ad¬ 
vanced  a  good  deal  nearer  the  town,  they  found  great 
difficulties  ftill  before  them.  It  was  afTerted,  that  the 
fleet  could  not  lie  near  enough  to  batter  the  town,  and 
therefore  the  remaining  forts  muft  be  attempted  by  fca- 
lade.  This  dangerous  experiment  was  tried ;  the 
guides  were  flain  by  the  enemy’s  fire,  and  then  the 
forces  miftook  their  way.  Inftead  of  attempting  the 
weakeft  place  of  the  fort,  they  attacked  the  ftrongeft, 
and  where  they  were  expofed  to  the  fire  of  the  whole 
town.  Their  fealing  ladders  were  too  fhort,  and  at 
laft,  after  bearing  a  dreadful  fire  with  great  refolution 
for  fome  hours,  they  retreated,  leaving  600  men  dead 
on  the  fpot.  The  terrors  of  the  climate  now  began  to 
be  more  dreadful  than  thofe  of  war.  The  rainy  fea¬ 
fon  commenced  with  fuck  violence,  that  it  was  impof* 
fible  for  the  troops  to  continue  their  encampment.  To 
thefe  calamities  was  added  the  diffenfion  between  the 
fea  and  land  commanders,  who  blamed  each  other,  and 
at  laft  could  be  only  brought  to  agree  in  one  mortify¬ 
ing  meafure,  viz.  to  reimbark  the  troops,  and  with-  - 
draw  them  as  quick  as  poffible. 

The  mifearriage  of  this  enterprife  produced  the  Reflation 
greateft  difeontents  3  efpecially  as  other  caufes  of  com-ofSirRo- 
plaint  were  now  joined  with  it.  Sir  John  Norris  hadbertWal- 
twice  failed  to  the  coaft  of  Spain  at  the  head  of  a  very  e* 
powerful  fquadron,  without  doing  any  thing  to  the 
purpofe.  The  commerce  of  Britain  was  greatly  an¬ 
noyed  by  the  Spanifb  privateers,  who  had  taken  407 
fhips  fince  the  commencement  of  the  war  3  while  the 
Britifh  fleets  feemed  to  be  quite  ina&ive,  and  to  fuffer 
one  lofs  after  another,  without  endeavouring  in  the 
leaft  to  make  other  reprifals.  Thtfe  difeontents  burft 
all  at  once  upon  Sir  Robert  Walpole  3  a  majority  in 
the  houfe  of  commons  was  formed  againft  him  3  he 
was  created  earl  of  Orford,  the  parliament  being  ad-* 
journed  for  a  few  days  for  that  purpofe  3  and  he  refign-, 
ed  all  his  employments. 

The  removal  of  this  minifter  gave  univerfal  fatisfac- 
tion.  His  antagonifts  entertained  great  hopes  of  fee¬ 
ing  him  puniflied  :  but  he  had  laid  his  fchemes  too, 
well  to  be  under  any  apprehenfions  on  that  account  3 . 
and  what  was  worfe,  the  new  miniftry  were  no  fooner 
got  in,  than  they  trod  in  the  footlleps  of  thofe  they 
had  fo  much  exclaimed  againft.  The  nation  had  now  ^ 
become  difgufted  with  naval  operations.  The  people  An  army 
wifhed  for  a  renewal  of  their  victories  in  Flanders,  and  lent  into 
the  king  ardently  joined  in  the  fame  wifh.  An  armyFian  ers* 
of  16,000  men  was  therefore  (hipped  over  into  Flan¬ 
ders,  to  take  part  in  the  quarrels  that  were  then  be¬ 
ginning  on  the  continent.  Immenfe  triumphs  were 
expected  from  this  undertaking  3  but  they  forgot  that 
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Marlborough. 

In  order  to  give  fome  notion  of  the  origin  of  thefe 
continental  quarrels,  it  is  neceffary  to  go  back  for  fome 
years.  After  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  been  re¬ 
gent  of  France,  died,  Cardinal  Fleury  undertook  to 
fettle  the  confufion  in  which  the  kingdom  was  then  in¬ 
volved.  Under  him  France  repaired  her  Ioffes,  and 
enriched  herfelf  by  commerce.  During  the  long  in¬ 
terval  of  peace  which  this  minifter’s  counfels  had  pro¬ 
cured  for  Europe,  two  powers,  till  now  unregarded, 
began  to  attradl  the  notice  and  jealoufy  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations.  Thefe  were  Ruffia  and  Pruffia.  The 
other  ftates  were  but  little  prepared  to  renew  war. 
The  empire  remained  under  the  government  of  Charles 
VI.  who  had  been  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht.  Sweden  continued  to  languifh  from  the 
deftru&ive  projedts  of  Charles  XII.  Denmark  was 
powerful  enough,  but  inclined  to  peace  5  and  part  of 
Italy  ftill  remained  fubjedl  to  thole  princes  who  had 
been  impofed  upon  it  by  foreign  treaties. 

All  thefe  ftates,  however,  continued  to  enjoy  a  pro¬ 
found  peace,  until  the  death  of  Auguftus  king  of  Po¬ 
land,  by  which  a  general  flame  was  once  more  kindled 
in  Europe.  The  emperor,  aflifted  by  the  arms  of  Ruf- 
fia,  declared  for  the  ele&or  of  Saxony,  fon  to  the  de- 
ceafed  king.  On  the  other  hand,  France  declared  for 
Staniflaus,  who  had  long  fince  been  nominated  king  of 
the  Poles  by  Charles  of  Sweden,  and  whofe  daughter 
the  king  of  France  had  fince  married.  Staniflaus  was 
gladly  received  at  Dantzic,  and  acknowledged  king  of 
Poland ;  but  here  he  was  befieged  by  10,000  Ruf¬ 
fians,  the  city  taken,  and  he  himfelf  with  difficulty 
made  his  efcape.  France,  however,  ftill  refolved  to 
aflift  him,  as  this,  it  was  thought,  would  be  the  moft 
effectual  method  of  diftrefling  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 
Thefe  views  of  France  were  feconded  by  Spain  and 
Sardinia,  both  of  which  hoped  to  grow  rich  by  the 
fpoils  of  Auftria.  A  French  army,  therefore,  overran 
the  empire,  under  the  conduct  of  the  old  marfhal  Vil- 
lars  ;  while  the  duke  of  Montemar,  the  Spanifh  gene¬ 
ral,  was  equally  vidtorious  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
The  emperor  was  foon  obliged  to  fue  for  peace  5 
which  was  granted,  but  Staniflaus  was  negledted  in  the 
treaty.  It  was  ftipulated  that  he  fhould  renounce  all 
claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland ;  for  which  the  empe¬ 
ror  gratified  France  with  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  and 
fome  other  valuable  territories. 

The  emperor  dying  in  the  year  1740*  the  French 
began  to  think  this  a  favourable  opportunity  for  exert¬ 
ing  their  ambition.  Regardlefs  of  treaties,  therefore, 
particularly  that  called  the  Pragmatic  San  Elion,  by 
which  the  late  emperor’s  dominions  were  fettled  upon 
his  daughter,  they  caufed  the  eledlor  of  Bavaria  to  be 
crowned  emperor.  Thus  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
daughter  of  Charles  VI.  was  at  once  flripped  of  her 
inheritance,  and  was  left  for  a  whole  year  deferted  by 
all  Europe,  and  without  any  hopes  of  fuccour.  At 
the  fame  time  (lie  loft  the  province  of  Silefia  by  an  ir¬ 
ruption  of  the  young  king  of  Pruffia,  who  took  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  her  defencelefs  ftate  to  renew  his  preten- 
fions  to  that  province,  of  which  his  anceftors  had.  been 
unjuftlv  deprived.  France,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria,  at¬ 
tacked  the  reft  of  her  dominions  :  Britain  was  the  on¬ 
ly  ally  that  feemed  willing  to  aflift  her  j  in  which. 
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of  however,  Sardinia,  Holland,  and  Ruflia,  foon  after  Britain, 
concurred.  1  *  f 

It  muft  be  owned  that  Britain  had  no  other  reafon 
for  interfering  in  thefe  difputes,  than  that  the  fecurity 
of  the  deflorate  depended  upon  nicely  balancing  the 


different  interefts  of  the  empire  5  and  the  miniftry 
were  willing  to  gratify  the  king.  His  majefty  inform¬ 
ed  the  parliament,  that  he  had  fent  a  body  of  Britifh 
forces  into  the  Netherlands,  which  he  had  augmented 
by  16,000  Hanoverians,  to  make  a  diverfion  upon  the 
dominions  of  France,  in  favour  of  the  queen  of  Hun¬ 
gary.  When  the  fupplies  came  to  be  confidered,  by 
"which  this  additional  number  of  Hanoverian  troops 
was  to  receive  pay  from  Britain  for  defending  their 
own  caufe,  moft  violent  parliamentary  debates  enfued  5 
but  the  miniftry  carried  their  point  by  the  ftrength  of 
numbers. 

But,  however  prejudicial  thefe  continental  meafures  Relieved 
might  be  to  the  true  interefts  of  Great  Britain,  theyby  the  Bri* 
effedlually  retrieved  the  queen  of  Hungary’s  defperate thh  forces, 
affairs,  and  foon  began  to  turn  the  fcale  of  vi&ory  on 
her  ftde.  The  French  were  driven  out  of  Bohemia. 

Her  general,  Prince  Charles,  at  the  head  of  a  large  ar¬ 
my,  invaded  the  dominions  of  Bavaria.  Her  rival,  the 
nominal  emperor,  was  obliged  to  fly  before  her  5  and 
being  abandoned  by  his  allies,  and  ftripped  even  of  his 
hereditary  dominions,  retired  to  Frankfort,  where  he 
lived  in  obfeurity. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Britifh  and  Hanoverian  army  Batfie  0f 
advanced,  in  order  to  effect  a  jun&ion  with  that  ofDettingen, 
Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  in  which  cafe  they  would 
have  outnumbered  their  enemies.  To  prevent  this,  the 
French  oppofed  an  army  of  60,000  men,  upon  the  river 
Mayne,  under  the  command  of  the  Marfhal  de  Noailles,  . 
who  pofted  his  troops  on  the  eaft  fide  of  that  river.  The 
Britifh  army  was  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Stair,  who  * 
had  learned  the  art  of  war  under  the  great  Prince  Eu¬ 
gene  ;  neverthelefs  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  enclofed 
by  the  enemy  on  every  fide,  near  a  village  called  Det- 
tingen.  In  this  fituation,  the  whole  army,  with  the 
king  himfelf,  who  had  by  this  time  arrived  in  the 
camp,  muft  have  been  taken,  had  the  French  behaved 
with  prudence.  Their  impetuofity,  however,  faved 
the  whole  army.  They  paffed  a  defile  which  they 
ought  to  have  contented  themfelves  with  guarding  5 
and,  under  the  conduft  of  the  duke  of  Gramont,  their 
horfe  charged  the  Britifh  foot  with  great  fury.  They 
were  received  with  great  refolution  ;  and  at  laft  obli¬ 
ged  to  repafs  the  Mayne  with  precipitation,  and  the 
lofs  of  about  5000  men. 

Though  the  Britifh  were  vi&orious  in  this  engage- j^^ded 
ment,  the  French  were  very  little  difconcerted  by  it.  invafion  of 
They  oppofed  Prince  Charles,  and  interrupted  his  at-  Britain  by 
tempts  to  pafs  the  Rhine.  In  Italy  they  alfo  gained thc  FrencJv 
fome  advantages  5  but  their  chief  hopes  were  placed  on 
an  intended  invafion  of  England.  From  the  violence 
of  parliamentary  difputes  in  England,  France  had  been 
perfuaded  that  the  country  was  ripe  for  a  revolution, 
and  only  wanted  the  prefence  of  the  Pretender  to  bring 
about  a  change.  An  invafion  was  therefore  a&ually 
proje&ed.  The  troops  deftined  for  the  expedition  a- 
mounted  to  15,0005  and  preparations  were  made  for 
embarking  them  at  Dunkirk  and  fome  of  the  ports 
neareft  to  England,  under  the  eye  of  the  young  Pre¬ 
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the  Hue,  was  to  fee  them  fafely  landed  on  the  oppofite 
^  fhore,  and  the  famous  Count  Saxe  was  to  command 
'them  when  landed.  But  the  whole  project  was  dis¬ 
concerted  by  the  appearance  of  Sir  John  Norris,  who 
with  a  fuperior  fleet  made  lip  to  attack  them.  The 
Trench  fleet  was  obliged  to  put  back  5  a  very  hard 
^gale  of  wind  damaged  their  tranfports  beyond  redrefs  $ 
and  the  French,  now  fruftrated  in  their  fcheme  of  a 
fudden  defcent,  thought  fit  openly  to  declare  war. 

The  national  joy  for  Sir  John  Norris’s  fuccefs,  how¬ 
ever,  was  foon  damped  by  the  mifcarriage  of  Admirals 
Matthews  and  Leiiock  $  who,  through  a  mifunder- 
ftanding  between  themfelves,  differed  a  French  fleet  of 
34  fail  to  efcape  them  near  Toulon,  In  the  Nether¬ 
lands  the  Britifh  arms  were  attended  with  Hill  worfe 
fuccefs.  The  French  had  there  aflembled  an  army  of 
120,000  men,  commanded  by  Count  Saxe,  natural  fon 
to  the  late  king  of  Poland,  an  officer  of  great  experi 
ence.  The  Englifh  were  headed  by  the  duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  who  had  an  inferior  army,  and  was  much  in¬ 
ferior  in  the  knowledge  of  war  to  the  French  general. 
Count  Saxe,  therefore,  carried  all  before  him.  In 
3743,  he  befieged  Fribourg,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign  1744,  inverted  the  rtrong  city  of  Tour- 
nay.  To  fave  this  place,  if  poflible,  the  allies  refolv- 
ed  to  hazard  an  engagement  5  and  on  this  eniued  the 
bloody  battle  of  Fontenoy,  in  which  the  allies  left  on 
the  field  of  battle  near  12,000  men,  and  the  French 
almoft  an  equal  number.  In  confequence  of  this  vic¬ 
tory,  Tournay  was  foon  after  taken  by  the  French. 
To  balancer  the  bad  fuccefs,  however,  Admirals  Row- 
ley  and  Warren  had  retrieved  the  honour  of  the  Britifh 
Loutfbourg  fla£’  and  made  ^veral  rich-  captures  at  fea.  The  for- 
taken.  5  trefs  °f  Louifbourg,  a  place  of  great  confequence  to 
the  Britifh  commerce,  furrendered  to  General  Peppe- 
rel ;  while  a  fhort  time  after,  two  French  Eaft  India 
fhips,  and  a  Spanifli  Ihip  from  Peru  laden  with  treafure, 
put  into  the  harbour,  fuppofing  it  rtill  their  own,  and 
4*^  were  taken. 

tender  lands  during  this  gleam  of  returning  fuccefs,  Charles  Ed- 
in  Scotland,  ward,  the  fon  of  the  old  pretender  to  the  Britifh  crown, 
refolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  recover  what  he  called 
his  right.  Being  furnifhed  with  fome  money  from 
France,  he  embarked  for  Scotland  aboard  a  fmall  fri¬ 
gate,  accompanied  by  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine,  Sir 
Thomas  Sheridan,  and  fome  others  ;  and  for  the  con- 
queft  of  the  whole  Britifh  empire,  only  brought  with 
him  feven  officers  and  arms  for  2000  men. 

Fortune,  however,  feemed  noway  more  favourable 
to  this  attempt  than  to  others  fimilar  to  it.  His  con¬ 
voy,  a  rtiip  of  60  guns,  was  fo  difabled  in  an  engage¬ 
ment  with  an  Englifh  man  of  war,  that  it  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Breft,  while  he  continued  his  courfe  to  the 
weftern  parts  of  Scotland.  On  the  27th  of  July  1745, 
he  landed  on  the  coaft  of  Lochaber,  and  was  in  a  little 
time  joined  by  the  Highlanders,  to  the  number  of 
1500  :  the  miniffry  at  firft  could  fcarcely  be  induced  to 
credit  his  arrival  ;  but  when  they  could  no  longer 
doubt  of  it,  they  fent  Sir  John  Cope  with  a  fmall  body 
of  forces  to  oppofe  his  progrefs. 

By  this  time  the  young  adventurer  was  arrived  at 
Perth,  where  he  performed  the  ceremony  of  proclaim¬ 
ing  his  father  king  of  Great  Britain.  From  thence 
•defeending  towards  Edinburgh,  and  his  forces  conti¬ 
nually  increaftng,  he  entered  the  capital  without  oppo- 
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fltion  ;  but  was  unable,  from  want  of  cannon,  to  re-  EriHft 
duce  the  caffle.  Here  he  again  proclaimed  his  father  ;  - — 
and  promifed  to  diffolve  the  union,  which  was  con- 
fidered^  as  one  of  the  national  grievances.  In  the 
mean  time,  Sir  John  Cope  being  reinforced  by  two  re¬ 
giments  of  dragoons,  refolved  to  give  the  enemy  bat¬ 
tle.  The  rebels  attacked  him  near  Preftonpans,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  put  liim  and  his  troops  to  flight,  with 
the  Jofs.of  500  men. 

This  vidorv  gave  the  rebels  great  influence  $  and 
had  the  Pretender  marched  dire&ly  to  England,  the 
confequence  might  have  been  fatal  to  freedom.  But 
he  was  amufed  by  the  promife  of  fuccours  which  never 
came  5  and  thus  induced  to  remain  in  Edinburgh  till 
the  feafon  for  adflion  was  loft.  He  was  joined,  how¬ 
ever,  by' the  earl  of  Kilmarnock,  Lord  Balmerino, 
lords  Cromarty,  Eicho,  Ogilvy,  Pitfligo,  and  the  el- 
deft  fon  of  Lord  Lovat,  who  with  their  vaflals  confi- 
derably  increased  his  army.  Lord  Lovat  himfelf,  fo 
remarkable  for  his  treachery,  was  an  enthufiaft  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Pretender,  but  %vas  unwilling  to  adt  openly 
for  fear  of  the  miniffry.  But  while  Charles  was  thus 
trifling  away  his  time  at  Edinburgh,  the  Britifh  mini- 
ftry  were  taking  effeaual  methods  to  oppofe  him.  Six 
thoufiind  Dutch  troops,  that  had  come  over  to  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  crown,  were  difpatched  northward  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  General  Wade  ;  but,  as  it  was 
then  faid,  thefe  could  lend  no  afliftance,  being  prifon- 
ers  of  France  upon  their  parole,  and  under  engage¬ 
ments  not  to  oppofe  that  power  for  a  year.  But  how¬ 
ever  this  be,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  foon  after  arri-  K 
ved  from  Flanders,  and  was  followed  by  another  de¬ 
tachment  of  dragoons  and  infantry,  well  difeiplined 
and  inured  to  aftion  *,  and  befides  thefe,  volunteers  of¬ 
fered  themfelves  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

At  laft,  Charles  refolved  upon  an  irruption  intoinvajes 
England.  He  entered  that  country  by  the  weftern  England, 
border,  and  took  the  town  of  Carlifle  5  after  which  he 
continued  his  march  fouthwards,  having  received  aflu- 
rances  that  a  confiderable  body  of  forces  would  be 
landed  on  the  fouthtrn  coafts  to  make  a  diverflon  in 
his  favour.  He  eftabliihed  his  head  quarters  at  Man- 
chefter,  where  he  was  joined  by  about  200  Englifh 
formed  into  a  regiment,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Townley.  From  thence  he  purfued  his  march  to 
Derby,  intending  to  go  by  the  way  of  Chefter  into 
Wales,  where  he  hoped  to  be  joined  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  malecontents ;  but  in  this  he  was  prevented  by 
the  factions  among  his  followers. 

Being  now  advanced  within  io©  miles  of  London,  Creat’roB. 
that  capital  was  in  the  utmoft  conffernation  :  and  had  iteration 
he  proceeded  with  the  fame  expedition  he  had  hitherto  at  LondoQ» 
ufed,  perhaps  he  might  have  made  himftlf  mafttr  of  it. 

But  he  was  rendered  incapable  of  purfuing  this  or  any 
other  rational  plan,  by  the  difeontents  which  began  to 
prevail  in  his  army.  In  fa£t,  the  young  Pretender  was 
but  the  nominal  leader  of  his  forces  •,  his  generals,  the 
Highland  chiefs,  being  averfe  to  fubordination,  and  ig¬ 
norant  of  command.  They  were  now  unanimous  in  Re^s°re. 
their  refolution  to  return  to  their  own  country,  andfriveto 
Charles  was  forced  to  comply.  They  retreated  to  Car- return, 
lifle  without  any  lofs  5  and  from  thence  eroding  the  ri¬ 
vers  Eden  and  Solway,  entered  Scotland.  They  next 
marched  to  Glafgnw,  which  was  laid  under  fevere 
contributions.  From  thence  advancing  to  Stirling, 
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they  were  joined  by  Lord  Lewis  Gordon  at  the  head 
1  of  fome  forces  which  had  been  afl'embled  in  his  ahfencc. 
Other  clans  like  wife  came  in  •,  and  from  fome  fupplies 
of  money  received  from  Spain,  and  fome  (kirmifiies 
with  the  royalifts,  in  which  lie,  was  victorious,  the  Pre¬ 
tender’s  affairs  began  to  wear  a  more  promifing  afpeCL 
Being  joined  by  Lord  Drummond,  he  inverted  the 
cartle  of  Stirling,  in  the  liege  of  which  much  time  was 
confumed  to  no  purpofe.  General  Hawley,  who  com¬ 
manded  a  conrtderable  body  of  forces  near  Edinburgh, 
undertook  to  raife  this  fiege,  and  advanced  towards  the 
rebel  army  as  far  as  Falkirk.  After  two  days  fpent  in 
mutually  examining  each  others  (Length,  an  engage¬ 
ment  enfued,  in  which  the  king’s  forces  were  entirely 
defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  their  tents  and  artillery. 

This  was  the  end  of  all  the  triumphs  of  the  re¬ 
bel  army.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  having  arrived, 
was  put  at  the  head  of  the  troops  at  Edinburgh,  which 
amounted  to  about  14,000  men.  With  thefe  he  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  joined  by  feveral 
of  the  nobility  attached  to  the  houfe  of  Hanover  5  the 
enemy  in  the  mean  time  retreating  before  him.  He 
next  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Spey,  a  deep  and 
rapid  river,  where  the  rebels  might  have  difputed  his 
p adage  *,  but  their  contentions  with  one  another  were 
now  rifen  to  fuch  a  height,  that  they  could  fcarce  agree 
in  any  thing.  At  laft  they  refolved  to  wait  their 
purfuers.  An  engagement  enfued  at  Culloden  *,  near 
Invernefs  ;  in  which  the  rebels  were  defeated  with 
great  (laughter,  and  a  final  period  was  put  to  all  the 
hopes  of  the  young  adventurer.  The  conquerors  be¬ 
haved  with  the  greateft  cruelty  \  refufing  quarter  to 
the  wounded,  the  unarmed,  and  the  defencelefs }  fome 
were  (lain,  who  had  only  been  fpe&ators  of  the  com¬ 
bat,  and  foldiers  were  feen  to  anticipate  the  bafe  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  executioner.  The  duke  immediately 
after  the  aCtion  ordered  36  deferters  to  be  executed  ; 
the  conquerors  fpread  terror  wherever  they  came  5 
and  after  a  fliort  fpace,  the  whole  country  round  was 
one  dreadful  feene  of  plunder,  (laughter,  and  defla¬ 
tion. 

Immediately  after  the  engagement,  the  young  Pre¬ 
tender  fled  away  with  a  captain  of  Fitzjames’s  caval¬ 
ry  ,  and  when  their  horfes  were  fatigued,  they  both 
alighted,  and  feparately  fought  for  fafety.  There  is  a 
flriking  refemblance  between  the  adventures  of  Charles 
II.  after  the  battle  of  Worcefter,  and  thofe  of  the 
young  Pretender  after  the  battle  of  Culloden.  For 
fome  days  he  wandered  in  the  country.  Sometimes  he 
found  refuge  in  caves  and  cottages,  without  any  atten¬ 
dants  at  all.  Sometimes  lie  lay  in  forefts  with  one  or 
two  companions  of  his  dirt  refs,  continually  purfued  by 
the  troops  of  the  jonqueror,  there  being  a  reward  of 
30,0001.  offered  for  taking  him  either  dead  or  alive. 
In  the  courfe  of  his  adventures,  he  had  occafion  to 
trurt  his  life  to  the  fidelity  of  above  50  individuals  $ 
not  one  of  whom  could  be  prevailed  upon,  by  fo  great 
a  reward  as  was  offered,  to  betray  him  whom  they 
looked  upon  to  be  their  king’s  fon. 

For  fix  months  the  unfortunate  Charles  continued  to 
wander  in  the  frightful  wilds  of  Glengary,  often  hem¬ 
med  round  by  his  purfuers,  but  ft  ill  refeued  by  fome 
providential  accident  from  the  impending  danger.  At 
length  a  privateer  of  St  Maloes,  hired  by  his  adhe¬ 
rents,  arrived  in  Loch  Ranach,  in  which  he  embarked 
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in  the  mod  wretched  attire.  He  was  clad  in  a  (liort 
coat  of  black  frize,  thread  bare  •,  over  which  was  a1 
common  Highland  plaid  girt  round  him  by  a  belt, 
from  which  hung  a  piftol  and  dagger.  He  had  not 
been  (hifted  for  many  weeks ;  his  eyes  were  hollow, 
his  vifage  wan,  and  his  conftitutioii  greatly  impaired 
by  famine  and  fatigue.  He  was  accompanied  by  Sul¬ 
livan  and  Sheridan,  two  Irifti  adherents,  who  had  (hared 
all  his  calamities  *,  together  with  Cameron  of  Lochiel, 
his  brother,  and  a  few  other  exiles.  They  fet  (ail  for  He  efeapes 
France  ;  and  after  having  been  chafed  by  two  Englifh  t0  france* 
men  of  war,  arrived  in  fafety  at  a  place  called  Rofeau 
near  Morlaix  in  Bretagne.  ^ 2 $ 

While  the  Pretender  was  thus  purfued,  the  fcaffolds  Rebels  exs* 
and  gibbets  were  preparing  for  his  adherents.  Seven-  cuted. 
teen  officers  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  at 
Kennington  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon¬ 
don  5  nine  were  executed  in  the  fame  manner  at  Car- 
lille,  and  eleven  at  York.  A  few  obtained  pardons, 
and  a  confiderable  number  of  the  common  men  were 
tranfported  to  America,  The  earls  of  Kilmarnock  and 
Cromarty,  and  Lord  Balmerino,  were  tried  and  found 
guilty  of  high  treafon.  Cromarty  was  pardoned  5  but 
Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino  were  executed  $  as  was  al- 
fo  Mr  Iiadcliffe  brother  to  the  late  earl  of  Derwent- 
water,  who  was  fcntenced  upon  a  former  conviction. 

Lord  Lovat  was  tried,  and  fuffered  fome  time  after. 

Immediately  after  the  fuppreftion  of  the  rebellion,  New  regu- 
the  legiftature  undertook  to  eftablifh  feveral  regula-  lati°ns 
tions  in  Scotland,  which  were  equally  conducive  to bcot 
the  happinefs  of  the  people  and  the  tranquillity  of  the 
united  kingdoms.  The  Highlanders  had  till  that  time 
continued  to  wear  the  military  drefs  of  their  anceftors, 
and  never  went  without  arms.  In  confequence  of  this, 
they  confidered  themfelves  as  a  body  of  people  diftinCI 
from  the  reft  of  the  nation,  and  were  ready  upon  the 
(liortcft  notice  to  fecond  the  infurre&ions  of  their 
chiefs.  Their  habits  were  now  reformed  by  an  a61  of 
legiftature,  and  they  were  compelled  to  wear  clothes 
of  the  common  fafhion.  But  what  contributed  ftill 
more  to  their  real  felicity  was  the  abolition  of  that  he¬ 
reditary  jurifdiClion  which  their  chieftains  exerted  over 
them.  The  power  of  their  chieftains  was  totally  de¬ 
ft  royed,  and  every  fubjeCL  in  that  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  was  granted  a  participation  in  the  common  li¬ 
berty. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  the  duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland  returned  to  Flanders,  where  he  refumed  the 
•command  of  an  army  to  which  he  was  by  no  means  ^ 
equal.  The  French  carried  every  thing  before  them  ;  All.^sdc- 
and  they  reduced  under  their  dominion  all  thofe  ftrong  kated  in 
towns  which  had  been  taken  by  the  duke  of  Marlbo-  tlanckr** 
rough,  and  formed  a  barrier  to  the  United  Provinces. 

They  gained  a  confiderable  victory  at  Roucroux  ;  which, 
however,  coft  them  as  many  men  as  they  deft  royed  of 
the  enemy  ;  but  thefe  they  could  more  eafily  fpare,  as 
they  were  much  more  numerous.  Another  victory 
which  they  obtained  at  La  Feldt,  ferved  to  deprefs  the 
allied  army  ftill  lower.  But  the  taking  of  Bergen-op- 
zoom,  the  ftrongeft  fortification  of  Brabant,  reduced 
the  Dutch  to  a  date  of  defperation.  428 

Thefe  victories  and  fucceffes  in  Flanders  were,  how-Lofles°f 
ever,  counterbalanced  by  almoft  equal  difappointments.  Jrjrenc^3  1 
In  Italy,  the  marfhal  Belleifle’s  brother,  attempting  to  pares/5 
penetrate  at  the  head  of  34,900  men  into  Piedmont, 
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was  defeated  and  killed.  A  fleet  was  fitted  out  for  the 
'  recovery  of  Cape  Breton,  but  without  fuccefs.  Two 
others  were  fitted  out,  the  one  to  make  a  defeent  upon 
the  Britifh  colonies  in  America,  and  the  other  to  car¬ 
ry  on  the  operations  in  the  Eaft  Indies  *,  but  thefe  were 
attacked  by  Anfon  and  Warren,  and  nine  of  their 
fhips  taken.  Soon  after  this,  Commodore  Fox,  with  fix 
fhips  of  war,  took  above  40  French  (hips  richly  laden 
from  St  Domingo  *,  and  foon  after  this  the  French 
fleet  was  defeated  by  Admiral  Hawke,  who  took  feven 
fhips  of  the  line  and  feveral  frigates. 

For  a  long  time  Louis  had  been  defirous  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  tranquillity  *,  and  this  defire  he  had  even  expreffed 
to  Sir  John  Ligonier,  who  was  taken  prifoner  at  the 
battle  of  La  Feldt.  But  now  the  bad  fuccefs  of  his 
admirals  at  fea,  his  armies  in  Italy,  the  frequent  bank¬ 
ruptcies  of  his  merchants  at  home,  and  the  ele&ion  of 
a  fladtholder  in  Holland,  who  gave  fpirit  to  the  oppofi- 
tion  y  all  thefe  contributed  to  make  him  weary  of  the 
war,  and  to  propofe  terms  of  accommodation.  This 
was  what  the  allies  had  long  wifhed  for,  but  had  been 
afhamed  to  demand.  A  congrefs,  therefore,  was  held 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  a  treaty  was  concluded  on 
the  following  terms  :  1.  That  all  prifoners  on  each  fide 
fhould  be  mutually  given  up,  and  all  conquefts  reftor- 
ed.  2.  That  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and 
Guaflalla,  fhould  be  ceded  to  Don  Philip,  heir  appa¬ 
rent  to  the  Spanifh  crown  ;  after  whom  thefe  domi¬ 
nions  fhould  return  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  3.  That 
the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  towards  the  fea  fhould  be 
demolifhed  ;  and  that  the  Britifh  fhip  annually  fent 
with  Haves  to  the  coaft  of  New  Spain  fhould  have  this 
privilege  continued  for  four  years.  4.  That  the  king 
of  Pruflia  fhould  be  confirmed  in  the  pofTeflion  of  Sile- 
fia,  and  that  the  queen  of  Hungary  fhould  be  fecured 
in  the  pofTeflion  of  her  patrimonial  dominions.  But 
the  moft  mortifying  claufe  was,  that  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  fhould  immediately,  after  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty,  fend  two  perfons  of  rank  to  France  as  hoftages, 
until  reftitution  fhould  be  made  of  Cape  Breton  and  all 
other  Britifh  conquefts  made  during  the  war.  No 
mention  was  made  of  the  fearching  Britifh  veflels  in 
the  American  feas,  though  this  was  the  original  caufe 
of  the  quarrel.  The  limits  of  their  refpedlive  poflef- 
fions  in  North  America  were  not  afeertained  ;  nor  did 
they  receive  any  equivalent  for  thofe  forts  which  they 
reftored  to  the  enemy. 

In  the  year  1751,  died  Frederic  prince  of  Wales,  of 
a  pleurify,  thought  at  firft  to  be  no  way  dangerous. 
He  was  greatly  regretted  ;  for  his  good-nature  had 
rendered  him  popular,  and  thofe  who  oppofed  the  pre- 
fent  adminiftration  had  grounded  all  their  hopes  of  re- 
drefs  upon  his  acceflion  to  the  throne. 

Some  time  before  this,  viz.  in  the  year  1749,  a 
fcheme  was  entered  upon,  which  the  nation  in  general 
imagined  would  be  very  advantageous.  This  was  the 
encouraging  thofe  who  had  been  difeharged  the  army 
or  navy  to  become  fettlers  in  Nova  Scotia.  This  coun¬ 
try  is  cold,  barren,  and  almoft  incapable  of  cultivation. 
Neverthelefs,  on  account  of  this  barren  fpot,  the  Eng- 
lifh  and  French  renewed  the  war,  which  foon  after 
fpread  with  fuch  terrible  devaluation  over  every  part  of 
the  globe.  The  pofTeflion  of  this  country  was  reckon¬ 
ed  neceflary  to  defend  the  Englifh  colonies  to  the  north, 
and  to  preferve  their  fuperiority  in  the  fifheries  in  that 
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The  French,  however,  who  had 


Britain, 


been  long  fettled  in  the  back  parts,  refolved  to  ufe 
every  method  to  dlfpoffefs  the  new  comers,  and  fpirited 
up  the  Indians  to  begin  hoftilities.  Another  fource  of 
difpute  alfo  fprung  up  foon  after  in  the  fame  part  of 
the  world.  The  French,  pretending  to  have  firft  dif- 
covered  the  mouth  of  the  river  Miftiftippi,  claimed  the 
whole  adjacent  country  towards  New  Mexico  on  the 
eaft,  quite  to  the  Apalachian  mountains  on  the  weft. 

In  order  to  ailert  their  claims,  as  they  found  feveral 
Englifh  who  had  fettled  beyond  thefe  mountains,  they 
difpofleffed  them  of  their  new  fettlements,  and  built 
fuch  forts  as  would  command  the  whole  country  round 
about. 

Negotiations,  mutual  accufations,  and  hoftilities,  firft 
took  place  between  the  two  powers  }  at  length,  in 
1756,  four  operations  were  undertaken  by  the  Britifh 
in  America  at  once.  Colonel  Monkton  had  orders  to 
drive  the  French  from  their  encroachments  upon  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia.  General  Jolinfon  was  fent 
againft  Crown  Point  j  General  Shirley  againft  Niaga¬ 
ra,  to  fecure  the  forts  on  the  river  ;  and  General  Brad- 
dock  againft  Fort  du  Quefne.  In  thefe  expeditions, 
Monkton  was  fuccefsful ;  Johnfon  alfo  was  victorious* 
though  he  failed  in  taking  the  fort  againft  which  he 
was  fent  *,  Shirley  was  thought  to  have  loft  the  feafon 
of  operation  by  delay  ;  and  Braddock  was  defeated 
and  killed. 

In  return  for  this  bad  fuccefs,  the  Britifh  made  re- 
prifals  at  fea  $  and  in  this  they  were  fa  fuccefsful,  that 
the  French  navy  was  unable  to  recover  itfelf  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war  that  was  fhortly  after  declared 
on  both  fides.  The  firft  ftep  of  the  French  was  to 
threaten  an  invafion.  Several  bodies  of  their  troops 
were  fent  down  to  the  coafts  that  lay  oppofite  to  the 
Britifh  fhores  $  thefe  were  inftrudted  in  the  manner  of 
embarking  and  relanding  from  flat-bottomed  boats, 
which  were  made  in  great  numbers  for  that  expedi¬ 
tion.  The  number  of  men  amounted  to  50,000  ;  but 
all  difeovered  the  utmoft  reludlance  to  the  undertak¬ 
ing.  The  miniftry  were  greatly  alarmed.  They  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Dutch  for  6oco  men,  which  they  were  by 
treaty  obliged  to  furnifh  in  cafe  of  an  invafion.  This 
fupply  was  refufed,  the  Dutch  alleging,  that  their 
treaty  was  to  fend  the  troops  in  cafe  of  an  a£tual,  and 
not  a  threatened,  invafion.  The  king,  therefore,  find¬ 
ing  he  could  not  have  the  Dutch  forces  till  their  aflift- 
ance  would  be  too  late,  defifted  entirely  from  his  de¬ 
mand  and  the  Dutch  with  great  amity  returned  him 
thanks  for  withdrawing  his  requeft.  Upon  this,  10,000 
Heflians  and  Hanoverians  were  brought  over.  But 
this  occafioned  great  difeontent.  The  miniftry  were 
reviled  for  fuch  difgraceful  condefcenfion,  as  if  the  na¬ 
tion  was  unable  to  defend  itfelf.  The  people  only  de¬ 
manded  a  vigorous  exertion  of  their  own  internal 
ftrength,  and  then  feared  no  force  that  could  be  led  to 
invade  them. 

The  Britifh  invafion,  however,  never  took  place  :  Minorca 
but  a  French  army  landed  in  Minorca,  and  in vefted  invaded, 
the  citadel  of  St  Philip’s,  which  was  reckoned  the 
ftrongeft  in  Europe  ;  but  the  garrifon  was  weak,  and 
no  way  fitted  to  ft  and  a  vigorous  fiege.  To  raife  this 
fiege,  Admiral  Byng  was  difpatched  with  a  fquadron 
of  ten  men  of  war,  with  orders  to  relieve  Minorca,  or 
at  any  rate  to  throw  a  body  of  troops  into  the  garri¬ 
fon* 
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Britain,  fon.  This  laft  he  reckoned  too  hazardous  an  under- 
"—-v  taking;  nor  did  he  even  attempt  it.  Soon  after,  a 
French  fleet  appeared  nearly  equal  in  force  to  his 
own  ;  but  the  admiral  refolved  to  a£t  only  upon  the  de¬ 
fen  five.  The  French  advanced  ;  a  flight  engagement 
enfut-d  with  part  of  the  Engliffi  fleet;  after  which,  the 
French  (lowly  failed  away,  and  another  opportunity 
never  occurred  of  coming  to  a  clofer  engagement.  Af¬ 
ter  this,  it  was  refolved  in  a  council  of  war,  to  return 
to  Gibraltar  to  refit,  and  that  the  relief  of  Minorca 
was  impracticable.  For  this  conduft  Byng  was  brought 
home  under  arreft,  tried,  and  fenteneed  to  death. 
Admira!  His  fentence  was  to  be  (hot ;  and  he  fuffered  with  the 

Byngexe-  greateft  refolution,  after  delivering  a  paper  filled  with 
cuted.  protections  of  his  innocence  as  to  any  treacherous 
intention. 

After  the  conqueft  of  Minorca,  the  French  declared 
that  they  would  revenge  all  injuries  they  fhould  fuflain 
434  in  their  colonies  on  the  king  of  Britain’s  dominions  in 
Treaty  with  Germany.  Upon  this,  the  court  of  London,  eager  to 
Ruflu.  preferve  Hanover,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  court 
of  Rufha,  by  which  it  was  flipulated,  that  a  body  of 
50,000  Ruffians  fhould  be  ready  to  a 61  in  the  Britiffi 
fervice,  in  cafe  Hanover  fhould  be  invaded  by  the 
French.  For  this  the  czarina  was  to  receive  ioo,oooI. 
annually,  to  be  paid  in  advance.  This  treaty  was  op- 
pofed  by  the  king  of  Pruffia.  He  had  long  confider- 
ed  himfelf  as  guardian  of  the  interefts  of  Germany, 
and  was  therefore  alarmed  at  a  treaty  which  threaten¬ 
ed  to  deluge  the  empire  with  an  army  of  barbarians. 
Be  Tides,  he  was  already  appriftd  of  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Auflrians  and  Ruffians,  by  which  the  latter 
were  to  enter  the  empire  and  flrip  him  of  his  late  con- 
Oppofcdby  quefl  of  Silcfia.  He  therefore  declared,  that  he  would 
the  king  of  not  fuffer  any  foreign  forces  to  enter  the  empire  either 
Pmflia.  as  auxiliaries  or  principals.  The  king  of  Britain  now 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  drop  his  Ruffian  connexion, 
and  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Pruffia.  As 
both  monarclis  wiffied  only  to  prevent  the  invafion  of 
Germany,  they  foon  came  to  an  agreement  to  affifl 
New  com-  each  other  mutually.  From  this  alliance  a  new  com¬ 
bination  of  bination  took  place  among  the  European  powers,  quite 
the  Europe- 0pp0f]te  tf)  the  former;  and  their  forces  were  drawn 
poweis.  out  *n  tjje  following  manner.  Britain  oppofed  France 
in  America,  Afia,  and  on  the  ocean.  France  attack¬ 
ed  Hanover  ;  which  the  king  of  Pruffia  undertook  to 
prote61,  while  Britain  promifed  him  troops  and  money 
to  affill  his  operations.  Auflria  had  her  aims  on  the 
dominions  of  Pruffia,  and  drew  the  eledlor  of  Saxony 
into  the  fame  defigns.  In  thefe  views  the  Auflrians 
were  feconded  by  France,  Sweden,  and  Ruffia,  who 
had  hopes  of  acquiring  a  fcttlement  in  the  weft  of 
Europe. 

Thus  the  king  of  Pruffia  launched  into  the  tumult 
of  war,  having  only  the  king  of  Britain  for  his  ally, 
while  the  moft  potentiates  of  Europe  were  his  anta- 
gonifts.  He  now  performed  exploits  perhaps  unequal¬ 
led  in  the  annals  of  modern  ages  ;  for  a  particular  ac- 
ITnfucmV  count  which,  Fee  the  article  Prussia.  The  Britiffi 
ful  evpedi-  miniftry,  in  order  to  procure  a  diverfion  in  his  favour, 
tionagainft  planned  an  enterprife  ngainft  the  coaft  of  France.  The 
irauce.  deftinntion  of  the  fleet  equipped  for  this  purpofe  was 
kept,  a  profound  fecret.  At  laft  it  appeared  before 
Roe'nefort  ;  where  the  commander  ,  having  trifled  away 
their  time  in  deliberating  how  to  proceed,  fecured  the 
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little  idand  of  Aix,  an  eafy  and  an  ufelefs  conqueft  :  Britain. 

foon  after  which,  they  returned  home  without  attempt- 1 - v - 

ing  any  thing  elfe.  By  this  mifearriage  the  miniftry 
were  fo  difeouraged,  that  they  had  thoughts  of  aban¬ 
doning  the  king  of  Pruffia  to  his  fate;  and  the  king 
was  aflually  meditating  a  negotiation  of  this  nature, 
when  he  was  prevented  by  the  expoftulations  of  his 
diftreffed  ally.  From  motives  of  generofity,  therefore, 
more  than  of  intereft,  it  was  refolved  to  continue  to  af- 
fift  him;  and  fuccefs,  which  had  long  fled  from  the 
Britifh  arms,  once  more  began  to  return  with  double 
fplendour. 

It  was  in  the  Eaft  Indies  where  this  returning  fuc-  Britifh  fuc¬ 
cefs  firft  began  to  appear  (for  an  account  of  which  feecefsin  the 
the  article  Indostan)  ;  and  their  conquefts  in  the  weft-  Kaft  Indies* 
ern  part  of  the  world  were  about  this  time  ftill  more  43p 
fplendid  than  thofe  in  the  eaft.  But  thefe  fuccefies  Mr  Htt 
muft,  partly  at  lead,  be  aferibed  to  the  vigorous  admi-comes  into 
niftration  of  Mr  William  Pitt,  who  about  this  timePower* 
came  into  power.  An  expedition  was  fet  on  foot 
again  ft  Cape  Breton,  under  General  Amherft  and  Ad¬ 
miral  Bofcawen  ;  another  under  General  Abercrombie, 
againft  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago  ;  and  a  third,  un¬ 
der  Brigadier- General  Forbes,  againft  Fort  du  Quefne. 

The  fortrefs  of  Louiffiourg,  which  defended  the  ifland 
of  Cape  Breton,  was  very  ftrong  both  by  nature  and 
art  ;  the  garrifon  was  numerous,  the  commander  vi¬ 
gilant,  and  every  precaution  had  been  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  landing  :  but  the  a61ivity  of  the  Britiffi  fur- 
mounted  every  obftacle,  the  place  was  furrendered  by 
capitulation,  and  its  fortifications  were  demoliffied. 

The  expedition  againft  Fort  du  Quefne  was  equally 
fuccefsful  ;  but  that  againft  Grown  Point  once  more 
mifearried.  General  Abercrombie  attacked  the  French 
in  their  intrenchments,  was  repulfed  with  great  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  his  camp  at  Lake  George. 

But  though  in  this  refpe6l  the  Britiffi  arms  were  uri- 
fuccefsful,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  campaign  of  1758 
was  greatly  in  their  favour.  The  taking  of  Fort  du 
Quefne  ferved  to  remove  from  their  colonies  the  terror 
of  the  incur  (ions  of  the  Indians,  while  it  interrupted 
the  correfpondence  along  a  chain  of  forts  with  which 
the  French  had  environed  the  Britiffi  fettlements  in 
America  ;  fo  that  the  fucceeding  campaign  promifed 
great  fuccefs.  4|0 

In  1 759*  ^  was  refolved  to  attack  the  French  in  fe-  Quebec  ta- 
veral  parts  of  their  empire  at  once.  General  Amherft  ken»  and 
with  a  body  of  12,000  men  was  commanded  to  attack  ?Hna,?a  rc* 
Crown  Point ;  General  Wolfe  was  to  undertake  the  UCCwu 
fiegeof  Quebec  ;  while  General  Prideaux  and  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  John  fon  were  to  attempt  a  French  fort  near  the 
catarafts  of  Niagara.  This  laft  expedition  was  the  firft 
that  fucceeded.  The  fiege  was  begun  with  vigour, 
and  promifed  an  eafy  conqueft  ;  but  General  Prideaux 
was  killed  in  the  trenches  by  the  burfting  of  a  mortar, 
fo  that  the  whole  command  devolved  on  General  John¬ 
son.  A  body  of  French  troops,  fenfible  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  place,  attempted  to  relieve  it  5  but  were 
utterly  defeated  znd  dilperfed  ;  foon  after  which,  the 
garrifon  furrendered  prifoners  of  war.  On  his  arrival 
at  the  fi>rls  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago,  General 
Amherft  found  them  deferted  and  deftroyed.  There 
row  remained,  therefore,  but  one  decifive  blow  to  re¬ 
duce  all  North  America  under  the  Bntiffi  dominion; 
and  this  was  by  the  taking  of  Quebec  *,  the  capital  0f*See 
3  T  'Canada/"' 
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Canada.  This  expedition  was  commanded  by  Admiral 
Saunders  and  General  Wolfe.  The  enterprife  was  at¬ 
tended  with  difficulties  which  appeared  unfurmount- 
able  ;  but  all  thefe  difficulties  were  got  over  by  the 
condudt  of  General  Wolfe,  and  the  bravery  of  his  men. 
He  engaged  and  put  to  flight  the  French  under  Mont¬ 
calm  ;  but  to  the  great  regret  of  the  Britifh,  their  ge¬ 
neral  was  killed  in  the  a&ion.  The  furrender  of  Que¬ 
bec  was  the  confequence  of  this  vidtory,  which  was 
foon  followed  by  the  ceffion  of  all  Canada.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  feafon,  indeed,  the  French  made  a  vigorous  ef¬ 
fort  to  recover  the  city  ;  but  by  the  resolution  of  Go¬ 
vernor  Murray,  and  the  appearance  of  a  Britifh  fleet 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Colvile,  they  were  obliged 
to  abandon  the  enterprife.  The  whole  province  was 
foon  after  reduced  by  the  prudence  and  a£fivity  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Amherft,  who  obliged  the  French  army  to  capi¬ 
tulate  5  and  it  has  fince  remained  annexed  to  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  empire.  About  the  fame  time  alfo  the  ifland  of 
Guadaloupe  was  reduced  by  Commodore  More  and  Ge¬ 
neral  Hopfon. 

The  Britifh  affairs  in  Germany  had  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  worn  a  very  unfavourable  afpe£L  The  Ha¬ 
noverians  were  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
who  was  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  enemy.  He  was 
driven  beyond  the  Wefer,  the  paffage  of  which  might 
have  been  difputed  with  fome  appearance  of  fuccefs  5 
but  the  French  wTere  {offered  to  pafs  it  unmolefted. 
The  Hanoverians  were  driven  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another,  till  at  length  they  made  a  ftand 
near  a  village  called  HaJIenback ,  where  it  was  hoped 
the  numbers  of  the  enemy  would  have  the  leaf!  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  coming  to  a  general  engagement.  The 
Hanoverians,  however,  left  the  field  of  battle  to  the 
French,  after  a  faint  refiftance.  Their  enemies  pur- 
fued,  and  the  duke  retired  towards  Stade  5  by  which 
means  he  marched  into  a  country  from  whence  he  could 
neither  procure  provifions  nor  attack  the  enemy  with 
any  hopes  of  fuccefs.  Here,  being  unable  either  to 
efcape  or  advance,  he  was  compelled  to  fign  a  capitu¬ 
lation  by  which,  the  whole  army  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  were  difperfed  into  different  quarters  of  canton¬ 
ment.  By  this  remarkable  capitulation,  which  was 
called  the  Capitulation  of  Cl&fer  Seven ,  Hanover  was 
obliged  to  fubmit  quietly  to  the  French,  who  were  now 
determined  to  turn  their  arms  againft  the  king  of 
Pruffia. 

Soon  after  this  capitulation,  both  fides  began  to 
complain  that  the  treaty  was  notftri&ly  obferved.  The 
Hanoverians  exclaimed  againft  the  rapacity  of  the 
French  general  and  the  brutality  of  his  foldiers.  The 
French  retorted  the  charge  againft  them,  accufed 
them  of  infolence  and  infurre&ion  ;  and  being  fen- 
iible  of  their  own  fuperiority,  refolved  to  bind  them 
ftridfly  to  their  terms  of  agreement.  The  Hanove¬ 
rians  only  wifhed  for  a  pretence  to  take  arms,  and  a  ge¬ 
neral  to  head  them.  Neither  was  long  wanting.  The 
oppreffions  of  the  tax-gatherers,  whom  the  French  had 
appointed,  were  confidered  as  fo  feverc,  that  the  army 
rofe  to  vindicate  the  freedom  of  their  country,  while 
Ferdinand,  prince  of  Brunfwick,  put  himfelf  at  their 
head.  As  foon  as  this  was  known  in  Britain,  large 
fupplies  were  granted  both  for  the  fervice  of  the  king 
of  Pruffia,  and  to  enable  the  Hanoverian  army  to  a<ft 
vigoroufly  in  conjun&icn  with  him.  A  fmall  body  of 


Britifh  forces  was  fent  over  to  join  Prince  Ferdinand  Britain, 
under  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  After  fome  inconfi-  — v— J 
dcrable  fucceffes  at  Crevelt,  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
dying,  the  command  of  the  Britifh  forces  devolved  on  ^ 
Lord  George  Sackville.  A  mifunderftanding  arofe  be-  French  de¬ 
tween  him  and  Prince  Ferdinand,  which  appeared  at^ate^at 
the  battle  of  Minden  that  was  fought  fhortly  after.  ^hnden. 
Lord  George  pretended  that  he  did  not  underftand  the 
orders  fent  him  by  the  prince,  and  of  confequence  did 
not  obey  them.  The  allies  gained  the  victory,  which 
would  have  been  more  decifive  had  the  Britifh  com¬ 
mander  obeyed  his  orders.  He  was  foon  after  recalled, 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  found  guilty  of  difobedience, 
and  declared  incapable  of  ferving  in  any  military  com¬ 
mand  for  the  future. 

After  this  vidlory  it  was  imagined  that  one  rein- German 
forcement  more  of  Britifh  troops  would  terminate  the  war  contl- 
war  in  favour  of  the  allies;  and  that  reinforcement  was  vanouJ  fir 
quickly  fent.  The  Britifh  army  in  Germany  was  aug-Cefs, 
mented  to  upwards  of  30,000  men,  and  fanguine  hopes 
of  conqueft  were  generally  entertained.  Thefe  hopes, 
however,  were  foon  found  to  be  ill-founded.  The  allies 
were  defeated  at  Corbach;  but  retrieved  their  honour 
at  Exdorf.  A  victory  at  Warbourg  followed  fhortly  af¬ 
ter,  and  another  at  Zierenberg:  But  then  they  fuffered 
a  defeat  at  Com  pen  ;  after  which,  both  fides  retired 
into  winter-quarters,  445 

On  the  25th  of  0£lober  1760,  happened  the  death  Death  of 
of  King  George  II.  He  had  rifen  at  his  ufual  hour,  e 
and  obferved  to  bis  attendants,  that  as  the  weather  was  S 
fine,  he  would  take  a  walk  into  the  garden  of  Ken- 
fington,  where  he  then  refided.  In  a  few  minutes  af¬ 
ter  his  return,  being  left  alone,  he  was  heard  to  fall 
down  upon  the  floor.  The  noife  of  this  bringing  his 
attendants  into  the  room,  they  lifted  him  into  bed  ; 
where  he  defired,  with  a  faint  voice,  that  the  princefs 
Amelia  might  be  fent  for  :  but  before  (he  could  reach 
the  apartment,  he  expired,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age 
and  33d  of  his  reign.  An  attempt  was  made  to  bleed 
him,  but  without  effe£l ;  and  afterwards  the  furgeons, 
upon  opening  him,  difeovered  that  the  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart  was  ruptured,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
blood  difeharged  through  the  aperture.  ^ 

King  George  III.  afeended  the  throne  amidft  the  Great  fuc- 
greateft  fucceffes  both  by  fea  and  land.  At  this  time,cei'sof  the 
indeed,  the  efforts  of  Britain  in  every  quarter  of  the^rit^ 
globe  were  truly  aftonifhing.  The  king  of  Pruffia  re-arms* 
ceived  a  fubfidv ;  a  large  body  of  Englifh  forces  com¬ 
manded  the  extenfive  peninfula  of  India;  another  army 
of  20,000  men  confirmed  their  conquefts  in  North  A- 
merica;  30,000  men  were  employed  in  Germany  :  and 
a  great  many  more  were  difperfed  in  the  different  gar- 
rifons  in  different  parts  of  the  world  ;  but  all  this  was 
furpaffed  by  the  aftonifhing  naval  force,  which  carried 
command  wherever  it  came,  and  had  totally  annihila¬ 
ted  the  French  maritime  power.  The  courage  and  * 
conduct  of  the  Englifh  admirals  excelled  every  thing 
that  had  been  heard  of  before  ;  neither  fuperior  force, 
nor  number,  nor  even  the  terrors  of  the  tempeft,  could 
intimidate  them.  Admiral  Hawke  gained  a  com¬ 
plete  viftory  over  an  equal  number  of  French  fhips  in 
Ouiberon  Bay  on  the  coaft  of  Bretagne,  in  the  midft 
of  a  tempeft,  during  the  darknefs  of  night,  and,  what 
a  feaman  fears  ftill  more,  in  the  neighbourhood  cf  a 
rocky  fhore^ 
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Britain.  As  ^oon  as  his  prefent  majefty  had  met  with  his 
— — * v- — 'parliament,  which  was  on  November  18.  1760,  he 
confirmed  the  hopes  of  his  allies,  and  gave  affurances 
of  his  intentions  to  profecute  the  war  with  vigour. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  people  were  in  fome  mea- 
fure  weary  with  conquefts  ;  efpecially  with  tliofe  in 
Germany,  from  which  they  could  never  hope  for  any 
folid  advantage,  and  which  were  gained  at  an  immenfe 
expence  to  the  nation.  Difputes  concerning  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  German  war  were  carried  on,  and  the 
general  run  of  popular  opinion  feemed  to  be  rather 
againft  than  for  it.  For  fome  time,  however,  no  change 
took  place  in  the  method  of  carrying  on  the  war.  In 
1761  propofais  of  peace  were  made  between  the  belli¬ 
gerent  powers  of  Europe  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  Mr 
Stanley  was  fent  to  Paris  and  Mr  Buffy  to  London  : 
but  the  French,  defigning  to  draw  Spain  into  a  con¬ 
federacy  with  them,  feem  not  to  have  been  fincere  in 
their  intentions ;  and  thus  the  treaty  came  to  nothing. 
An  enterprife  was  projefled  againft  the  iftand  of  Btlle- 
ifle,  near  the  coaft  of  France,  which  was  conducted 
*  See  Belle-  by  Commodore  Keppel  and  General  Hodgfon  *.  The 
ifle*  place  was  conquered,  with  the  lofs  of  1800  men  kill¬ 
ed  and  wounded  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh  ;  and  how¬ 
ever  unimportant  this  conqueft  might  be,  the  rejoi¬ 
cings  on  account  of  it  were  great.  In  Germany,  the 
campaign  was  unfuccefsful  on  the  part  of  the  allies. 
At  firft,  indeed,  they  drove  the  French  quite  out  of 
the  territory  of  Hefle,  and  laid  liege  to  the  city  of 
CalTel  ;  but  being  defeated  at  Stangerod,  they  Were 
forced  to  raife  the  liege,  retire  behind  the  Dymel,  and 
again  abandon  Hefle  to  their  enemies.  Here  they 
were  followed  and  attacked  by  the  French;  who,  though 
defeated  in  that  attempt,  were  with  difficulty  prevent¬ 
ed  from  making  themfelves  mailers  of  Munfter  and 
Brunfwick. 

All  this  time  an  appearance  of  negociation  had  been 
carried  on  ;  but  at  laft  the  French  having  brought 
their  deligns  with  the  court  of  Spain  to  a  bearing,  Mr 
Bufly  delivered  to  Mr  Pitt  a  private  memorial,  fignify- 
*ng,  that,  in  order  to  eftablifh  the  peace  on  a  lafting 
foundation,  the  king  of  Spain  might  be  induced  to 
guarantee  the  treaty  ;  and  to  prevent  the  differences 
which  then  fublifted  between  Britain  and  Spain  from 
producing  a  frefh  war  in  Europe,  he  propofed,  that  in 
*  this  negociation  the  three  points  which  had  been  dis¬ 
puted  between  the  crown  of  England  and  Spain  might 
be  finally  fettled.  Firft,  the  retlitution  of  fome  cap¬ 
tures  made  upon  the  Spanilh  flag.  Secondly,  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  the  Spanilh  nation  to  fifli  upon  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland.  Thirdly,  the  demolition  of  the  Eng- 
lifti  fettlements  made  in  the  bay  of  Honduras.  This 
memorial  was  returned  as  wholly  inadmiffible.  Mr 
Pitt  declared,  that  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  af¬ 
front  to  the  dignity  of  his  mailer,  and  incompatible  with 
the  fincerity  of  the  negociation,  to  make  any  further 
j.,s  mention  of  fuch  a  circumftance. 

Mr  Pitt  being  now  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  li- 
nifter  defigns  of  Spain,  propofed  immediately  to  de¬ 
clare  war  againft  that  kingdom.  But  this  propofal 
being  rcjcdled,  he  refigned  his  employment  of  fecretary 
of  Hate  ;  after  which,  he  was  created  earl  of  Chatham, 
and  had  a  penfion  of  3000I.  per  annum  fettled  upon 
him  for  three  lives. 

Soon  after  this,  however,  the  new  adminiftration 
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found  that  Mr  Pitt  was  in  the  right,  and  war  was  de-  Britain, 
dared  between  Great  Britain  arid  Spain.  As  Portu*  - — v—"1 — ■ 4 
gal  was  an  ufeful  ally  of  Britain,  it  was  refolved  by  ^45° 
the  French  and  Spaniards  to  attack  that  kingdom,  gp^in. 
which  was  then  in  no  capacity  of  defending  itfelf.  The 
Portuguefe  monarch  was  by  the  moll  haughty  memo¬ 
rials  commanded  to  accede  to  the  confederacy  againft 
Britain,  and  threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  France 
and  Spain  in  cafe  of  a  refufal.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
promifed  to  obferve  a  ftri£l  neutrality,  and  urged  the 
obligations  he  was  under  to  the  king  of  Britain  ;  this 
moderate  and  reafonable  reply  only  drew  on  more 
haughty  and  infulting  anfwers.  His  Portuguefe  111a- 
jefty,  however,  continued  to  rejedl  their  propofais  in 
the  moft  refolute  manner  ;  and  concluded  his  laft  de¬ 
claration  with  thefe  words,  that  a  it  would  a  fit  61  him 
lefs,  though  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  of  which  the 
great  Judge  is  the  foie  arbiter,  to  let  the  laft  tile  of 
his  palace  fall,  and  to  fee  his  faithful  fubjedls  fpill  the 
laft  drop  of  their  blood,  than  to  facrifice,  together 
with  the  honour  of  his  crow'n,  all  that  Portugal  holds 
moft  dear  ;  and  to  fubmit,  by  fuch  extraordinary  means, 
to  become  an  unheard-of  example  to  all  pacific  powers, 
who  will  no  longer  be  able  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
neutrality,  whenever  a  war  {hall  be  kindled  between 
other  powers  with  which  the  former  are  conne&ed  by  ^45*  t 
defenfive  treaties.”  The  declaration  was  made  on  the  £pa"nC^cana 
27th  of  April  1762  ;  and  foon  after,  France  and  Spain  dare  war 
jointly  declared  war  againft  Portugal.  againft 

As  the  defign  of  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain  in  Portugal, 
making  war  with  Portugal,  was  profefledly  to  prevent 
Great  Britain  from  the  military  and  commercial  ufe  of 
the  ports  of  that  kingdom,  their  principal  endeavours 
were  aimed  at  the  two  great  ports  where  the  Britifh 
ufed  to  refide,  viz.  Oporto  and  Lifbon.  With  this  Portugal 
view,  three  inroads  were  to  be  made  ;  one  to  the  north  ;  invaded, 
another  more  to  the  fouth  ;  while  the  third  was  made 
in  the  middle  provinces,  in  order  to  fufiain  thefe  two 
bodies,  and  preferve  a  communication  between  them. 

The  firft  body  of  troops  was  commanded  by  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Savria  ;  and  entered  the  north -eail  angle  of 
Portugal,  marching  towards  Miranda.  This  town 
might  poffibly  have  retarded  their  progrefs,  had  not  a 
powder-magazine  been  blown  up  by  accident ;  and  the 
Spaniards  entered  on  the  9th  of  May  by  the  breaches 
made  by  this  explofion.  From  thence  they  marched 
to  Braganza,  which  furrendt  red  fix  days  after  Miranda. 

Moncorvo  was  taken  in  like  manner  ;  every  thing  was 
clear  before  them  to  the  banks  ef  the  Douro ;  and  they 
became  matters  of  almoft  the  whole  extenfive  province 
of  Tralos  Pv'Iontes.  Oporto  was  given  up  for  loft,  and 
the  admiralty  prepared  tranfports  to  carry  off  the  ef- 
fe6ls  of  the  Britilh  merchants.  On  the  banks  of  the 
L)ouro,  however,  the  career  of  this  body  was  flopped. 

The  peafants,  animated  and  guided  by  fome  Britifh  of¬ 
ficers,  feized  a  difficult  pafs,  and  drove  the  enemy  back 
to  Moncorvo. 

The  fecond  body  of  Spaniards  entered  the  province 
of  Beira,  at  the  villages,  called  Val  de  Mula  and  Val 
de  Coelha .  They  were  joined  by  ffrong  detachments, 
amounting  to  almoft  the  whole  army  in  Tralos  Montes  ; 
and  immediately  laid  fiege  to  Almeida,  the  flrongeft 
and  befl  provided  place  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal. 

This  place  was  defended  with  fufficient  refolution  ; 
but,  like  the  reft,  was  obliged  to  furrender  on  the 
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JSnta'n.  25th  of  Auguft.  The  Spaniards  then  overran  the 
whole  territory  of  Cartel  Branco,  a  principal  diftrift  of 
the  province  of  Beira,  making  their  way  fou th ward 
until  they  approached  the  banks  of  the  Tagus.  Du¬ 
ring  the  whole  of  their  progrefs,  and  indeed  during 
the  whole  of  the  campaign,  the  allied  troops  of  Great 
Britain  and  Portugal  had  nothing  that  could  be  called 
an  army  in  the  field,  and  they  could  not  think  of  op- 
pofing  the  enemy  in  a  pitched  battle.  All  that  could 
be  done  was  by  the  defence  of  partes,  {kirmiffi,  and 
furprife. 

By  this  time  the  count  of  La  Lippe  Buckeburg  had 
arrived  in  Portugal,  to  the  inexprtrtible  joy  of  the  whole 
nation.  The  third  Spanifh  army  had  aflembled  on  the 
frontiers  of  Ertremadura,  with  a  defign  to  invade  the 
province  of  Alentejo ;  and  had  this  body  of  troops 
been  joined  to  the  others,  they  would  probably,  in  fpite 
of  all  oppofition,  have  forced  their  way  to  Lifbon  it- 
felf  •,  had  it  a&ed  feparately,  it  might  have  greatly 
4^  diftra&ed  the  defendants,  fo  as  to  enable  fome  other 
Spaniards  body  of  forces  to  penetrate  to  that  city.  The  count, 
defeated  by  therefore,  refolved  to  prevent  their  entrance  into  the 
General  kingdom  ;  and  with  this  view  difpatched  Brigadier- 
°  y  ’  general  Burgoyne  to  attack  an  advanced  body  of  Spa¬ 
niards  which  lay  on  their  frontiers,  in  a  town  called 
Valentin  de  Alcantara .  On  the  27th  of  Auguft  the 
town  was  furprifed  }  the  general  was  taken  who  in¬ 
tended  to  have  commanded  in  the  invafion,  together 
with  one  colonel,  two  captains,  and  17  fubaltern  offi¬ 
cers.  One  of  the  beft  regiments  in  the  Spanifh  fer- 
vice  was  alfo  entirely  deftroyed  \  and  thus  the  enemy 
were  in  all  probability  prevented  from  entering  Alen- 
tejo. 

That  part  of  the  Spanifh  army  which  a£led  in  the 
territory  of  Cartel  Branco  had  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  feveral  important  paflts,  which  they  obliged  fome 
bodies  of  Portuguefe  to  abandon.  The  combined  ar¬ 
ray  of  Britifh  and  Portuguefe  pretended  to  retire  be¬ 
fore  them,  in  order  to  draw  them  into  the  mountainous 
tra&s.  They  attacked  the  rear  of  the  allies,  but  were 
repulfed  with  lofs.  Still,  however,  they  continued 
mafters  of  the  country,  and  nothing  remained  but  the 
paffage  of  the  Tagus  to  enable  them  to  take  up  their 
quarters  in  the  province  of  Alentejo.  This  the  count 
defigned  to  prevent  5  and  in  this  fervice  General  Bur¬ 
goyne  was  employed,  who  formed  a  defign  of  fur- 
and^b/co-  prifing  them.  The  execution  was  committed  to  Colo- 
lonelLee.  nel  Lee,  who,  in  the  night  of  OCiober  6th,  fell  up¬ 
on  their  rear,  difperfed  the  whole  body  with  confi- 
derable  {laughter,  deftroyed  their  magazines,  and  re¬ 
turned  with  fcarce  any  lofs.  The  feafon  was  now  far 
advanced  *,  immenfe  quantities  of  rain  fell  ;  the  roads 
MTere  deftroyed  \  and  the  Spaniards,  having  feized  no 
advanced  poft  where  they  could  maintain  themfelves, 
and  being  unprovided  with  magazines  for  the  fupport 
of  their  horfe,  everywhere  fell  back  to  the  frontiers  of 
Spain. 

Havannah  No  lefs  fuccefsful  were  the  Britifh  arms  in  America 
&c.  taken,  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  From  the  French  were  taken  the 
iflands  of  Martinico,  St  Lucia,  St  Vincent,  and  Gre¬ 
nada  ;  from  the  Spaniards  the  ftrong  fortrefs  called 
Havannah ,  in  the  irtand  of  Cuba.  By  the  acquifition 
of  the  firft  mentioned  iflands  the  Britifh  became  the 
foie  and  undifturbed  poffeffors  of  all  the  Caribbees  \  and 
held  that  chain  of  innumerable  iflands  which  forms  an 
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immenfe  bow,  extending  from  the  eaftern  point  of  Hit-  Britain. 

paniola,  almoft  to  the  continent  of  South  America.  - y— 

I  lie  conqueft  of  the  Havannah  coft  a  number  of  brave 
men  j  more  of  whom  were  deftroyed  by  the  climate 
than  the  enemyf.  It  was  in  this  place  that  the  fleets  j.  See  H 
from  the  feveral  parts  of  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  call- vannah?' 
ed  the  galleons  and  Jlota ,  aflembled,  before  they  finally 
fet  out  on  their  voyage  for  Europe.  The  acquifition 
of  this  place,  therefore,  united  in  itfelf  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  had  been  acquired  in  war.  It  was  a  mili-Immenfe 
tary  advantage  of  the  higheft  clafs  :  it  was  equal  to  plunder 
the  greateft  naval  victory,  by  its  effeCl  on  the  enemy’s found  in 
marine  5  and  in  the  plunder  it  equalled  the  produce  ofthe  I)lace* 
a  national  fubfidy.  Nine  of  the  enemy’s  men  of  war, 
with  four  frigates,  were  taken  \  three  of  their  capital 
fhips  had  been  funk  in  the  harbour  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fiege  ;  two  more  were  on  the  flocks  in  great  ior- 
wardnefs,  and  thefe  were  deftroyed.  In  money  and 
valuable  merchandifes,  the  plunder  did  net  fall  fhort  of 
3,000,0001.  fterling.  To  this  fuccefs  in  the  weftern  CapfuSr7e  0f 
part  of  the  world  may  be  added  the  capture  of  the  the  Her- 
Spanifh  regifter-fhip  called  the  Hermione ,  by  the  AClive  tnione. 
and  Favourite  king’s  fhips.  This  happened  on  the 
2ift  of  May  1762,  juft  as  ffie  was  entering  one  of  the 
ports  of  Old  Spain,  and  the  prize  was  little  fhort  of 
l,000,000l..  fterling. 

In  the  Eaft  Indies  an  expedition  was  undertaken  Philippine* 
againft  the  Philippine  iflands,  which  was  committed  to  reduced. 
Colonel  Draper,  who  arrived  for  this  purpofe  at  Ma¬ 
dras  in  the  latter  end  of  June  1762.  The  79th  regi¬ 
ment  was  the  only  regular  corps  that  could  be  fpared 
for  this  fervice.  Every  thing  was  conduced  with  the 
greateft  celerity  and  judgment.  The  Britifh  forces 
landed  at  Manilla  on  the  24th  of  September  •,  on  the 
6th  of  O&ober  the  governor  was  obliged  to  furrender 
at  diferetion  ;  and  foon  after,  the  galleon  bound  from 
Manilla  to  Acapulco,  laden  with  rich  merchandife,  toaalleon 
the  value  of  more  than  half  a  million,  was  taken  by  two  taken, 
frigates  called  the  Argo  and  Panther .  By  the  conqueft 
of  Manilla,  14  confiderable  iflands  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Britifh  \  which  from  their  extent,  fertility,  and 
convenience  of  commerce,  furnifhed  the  materials  of  a 
great  kingdom.  By  this  acquifition,  joined  to  our  for¬ 
mer  fucceffes,  we  fecured  all  the  avenues  of  the  Spanifh 
trade,  and  interrupted  all  communications  between  the 
parts  of  their  vaft  but  unconnected  empire.  The  con¬ 
queft  of  the  Havannah  had  cut  off  in  a  great  meafure 
the  intercourfe  of  their  wealthy  continental  colonies 
with  Europe  :  the  reduction  of  the  Philippines  exclu¬ 
ded  them  from  Afia  *,  and  the  plunder  taken  was  far 
more  than  fufficient  to  indemnify  the  charges  of  the 
expedition  j  a  circumftance  not  very  common  in  mo¬ 
dern  wars.  It  amounted  to  upwards  of  a  million  and 
a  half*,  of  which  the  Eaft  India  Company,  on  whom 
the  charge  of  the  enterprife  in  a  great  meafure  lay, 
were  by  contract  to  have  a  third  part.  0 

All  this  time  the  war  in  Germany  had  continued  Vaft  extent 
with  the  utmoft  violence  ;  the  allies  under  Prince  Fer-of  the  Bri- 
dinand  had  continued  to  give  the  higheft  proofs  ofllftl  domi" 
their  valour,  but  no  decifive  advantage  could  be  ob-monS’ 
tained  againft  the  French.  It  was,  however,  no  long¬ 
er  the  intereft  of  Britain  to  continue  a  deftru&ive 
war.  There  never  had  been  a  period  fo  fortunate  or 
glorious  to  this  ifland.  In  the  courfe  of  this  war  ffie 
had  conquered  a  trad  of  continent  of  immenfe  ex¬ 
tent, 
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Britain,  tent.  Her  American  territory  approached  to  the  bor- 
- V*— “ '  ders  of  Afia,  and  came  near  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
Ruffian  and  Chincfe  dominions.  She  had  conquered 
25  iflands,  all  of  them  diftinguifhable  for  their  magni¬ 
tude,  their  riches,  or  the  importance  of  their  fituation. 
By  fea  or  land  Hie  had  gained  12  battles,  had  reduced 
nine  fortified  cities,  and  near  40  caftles  and  forts.  She 
had  taken  or  deftroyed  above  100  ftiips  of  war  from 
her  enemies,  and  acquired  at  lead:  I0,000,000l.  in 
plunder. 

Byfuch  unexampled  and  wide-extended  eonquefts,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  French  and  Spaniards  were  defi- 
rous  of  a  peace  ;  which  was  at  length  concluded  at  Paris 
6t  on  the  1  oth  of  February  1763.  The  terms  granted 
Articles  of  ^lem  were  by  many  thought  too  favourable.  The  prin- 
the  peace  cipal  of  them  were,  That  the  French  king  fhould  re¬ 
in1?  linquilh  all  claims  to  Nova  Scotia  ;  that  he  fhould  like- 
wife  give  up  all  the  country  of  Canada  ,  and  that  for 
the  future  the  boundary  betwixt  the  Britifh  and  French 
dominions  in  America  fhould  be  fixed  by  a  line  drawn 
along  the  middle  of  the  river  Miffiffippi  from  its  fource 
to  the  river  Ibberville,  and  from  thence  by  a  line 
drawn  along  the  middle  of  this  river,  and  the  lakes  Mau- 
repas  and  Pnntchar train,  to  the  fea.  The  illands  of  St 
Pierre,  Miquelon,  Martinico,  Gaudaloupe,  Mariga- 
lante,  Defirade,  St  Lucia,  and  Belleifle,  were  reftor- 
ed  to  France  :  Minorca,  Grenada,  and  the  Grenadines, 

St  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Tobago,  were  ceded  to 
Britain.  In  Africa,  the  ifland  of  Goree  was  reftored 
to  France  ;  and  the  river  Senegal,  with  all  its  forts  and 
dependencies  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  In  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies,  all  the  forts  and  factories  taken  from  the  French 
were  reftored.  In  Europe,  the  fortifications  of  Dun¬ 
kirk  were  to  be  deftroyed  ;  and  all  the  countries,  for- 

Itreffes,  &.c.  belonging  to  the  electorate  of  Hanover, 
the  duke  of  Brunfwick,  and  the  count  of  La  Lippe 
Buckeburg,  reftored.  With  regard  to  Spain,  the  Bri- 
tifh  fortifications  on  the  bay  of  Honduras  were  to  be 
demolished  ;  and  the  Spaniards  were  to  defift  from  their 

t  claim  of  right  to  fi(h  on  the  Newfoundland  bank. 

The  Havannah  was  reftored  ;  in  confequence  of  which, 
Florida,  St  Auguftine,  and  the  bay  of  Penfacola,  were 
ceded  to  Britain,  and  the  Spaniards  were  to  make  peace 
with  Portugal :  all  other  countries  not  particularly 
mentioned  were  to  be  reftored  to  their  refpeClive  own- 
462  ers  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Difcontents  The  conclufion  of  the  war  did  not  by  any  means  tend 
heal  thofe  divifions  which  had  arifen  on  the  refigna- 
iion  of  this  tlon  Mr  Pitt;  on  the  contrary,  it  furniftied  abun* 
treaty.  dant  matter  of  complaint  for  the  difcontented  party, 
whofe  views  feem  at  that  time  only  to  have  been  the 
embarraffment  and  difturbance  of  an  adminiftration 
which  they  were  not  able  to  fubvert.  At  the  time  the 
treaty  was  under  confideration,  however,  only  fome 
faint  attempts  were  made  to  oppofe  it  ;  but  it  foon  ap¬ 
peared,  that  though  this  oppofition  had  proved  fo 
feeble,  the  fpirit  of  the  party  was  far  from  being  ex- 
haufted.  The  ftate  of  affairs  at  that  time  indeed  great¬ 
ly  favoured  the  views  of  thofe  who  delighted  in  turbu¬ 
lence  and  faClion.  A  long  and  expenfive  war  had 
drained  the  national  treafure,  and  greatly  increafed  the 
public  debt.  Heavy  taxes  had  already  been  impofed,  and 
it  was  ftill  as  neceffary  to  keep  up  thefe,  and  even  to 
irapofe  new  ones,  as  though  the  war  had  not  ceafed. 
Thus  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  who  imagined  that  con- 
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queft  and  riches  ought  to  go  hand  in  hand,  were  eafily  Britain. 

induced  to  believe  that  adminiftration  arbitrary  and  op-  v - i 

preffive,  which  continued  to  load  them  with  frefh  taxes 
alter  fuch  great  fucceffes  as  had  attended  the  Britifti 
arms  for  fome  years  paft. 

It  muft  indeed  be  owned,  that  the  new  adminiftra-Great  ela¬ 
tion  appear  not  to  have  been  fufficiently  wary  in  thisrnour  raifed 
refpeCL  Among  other  methods  of  railing  the 
plies  for  1763,  they  had  thought  proper  to  lay  a  duty 
of  four  (killings  per  hogfhead  upon  cyder,  payable  by 
the  maker,  and  to  be  colleded  in  the  fame  manner  as 
other  excifes.  The  other  articles  of  fupply  furniftied 
alfo  matter  of  declamation  for  the  members  in  oppofi- 
tion  ;  but  this  inflamed  the  popular  fury  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  and  made  them  readily  imbibe  as  truth  whatever 
was  thrown  out  by  the  minority  in  their  parliamentary 
debates.  Befides  the  ufual  declamations,  that  it  was 
oppreffive,  unconftitutional,  and  injurious  to  the  land¬ 
holder  and  farmer,  the  fmallnefs  of  the  fum  to  be  raifed 
by  it  was  now  urged.  This  was'faid  to  indicate,  that 
the  fupplying  the  wants  of  government  could  not  be 
the  foie  motive  for  impoling  (uch  a  duty.  It  was  far¬ 
ther  urged,  with  much  (how  of  lamentation,  that  now 
the  houfes  of  all  orders  of  people,  noblemen  of  the  firft: 
rank  not  excepted,  were  liable  to  be  entered  and 
fearched  at  the  pleafure  of  excifemen,  a  proceeding 
which  they  denominated  in  exprefs  terms  “  a  badge  of 
flavery.”  Thus  it  was  fpoken  of  throughout  all  the 
cyder  counties,  by  the  city  of  London,  and  by  moft  of 
the  incorporations  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  ci¬ 
ty  had  been  difpleafed  by  the  late  changes  in  admini¬ 
ftration,  and  had  not  yet  recovered  their  good  humour. 

They  inftru&ed  their  reprefentatives  to  oppofe  the 
palling  of  the  bill  with  all  poftible  vigour,  and  gave  in 
petitions  againlt  it  to  every  branch  of  the  legiftature  : 
a  meafure  till  that  time  totally  unprecedented  ;  two 
protefts  were  alfo  entered  againft  it  in  the  houfe  of 
lords  ;  and  in  fhort  the  kingdom  of  England  was 
thrown  into  an  almoft  univerf^l  ferment. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  friends  of  admini¬ 
ftration  were  able  to  bring  arguments  fufficiently  plau- 
fible  in  favour  of  their  fcheme  :  but  the  utmoft  force  of 
reafon  will  go  but  a  very  little  way  in  quieting'  popular 
clamour:  and  while  oppofition  was  railing  againft  mi- 
niftry  within  doors,  every  method  was  taken  to  excite 
the  fury  of  the  people  without.  Virulent  libels,  the 
audacity  of  which  far  exceeded  any  thing  known  in 
former  times,  now  made  their  appearance  ;  and  fuch 
was  the  general  intemperance  in  this  refpeCl,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  which  fide  paid  leaft 
regard  to  any  kind  of  decency  or  decorum. 

In  the  midft  of  this  general  ferment,  the  earl  of  ButeRefii^1L 
unexpectedly  refigned  his  place  of  firft  lord  of  the  t  on  of  the 
treafury.  His  refignation  quickly  became  an  objedl  eari  of 
of  general  fpeculation  ;  by  fome  he  was  highly  cenfured^®' 
for  leaving  his  friends  at  the  time  when  a  little  perfeve- 
rance  might  have  defeated  all  the  defigns  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  eftablilhed  his  own  power  in  the  moft  folid 
foundation.  Such  conduct,  they  laid,  muft  difeourage 
the  friends  of  government,  and  at  the  fame  time  give 
proportionable  encouragement  to  its  adverfaries  to  in- 
fult  it,  as  they  perceived  miniftry  unable  to  refift  the 
firft  guff  of  popular  fury.  Others  contended,  that  the 
earl  was  perhaps  the  leaft  influenced  by  popular  opi¬ 
nion  of  any  man  in  the  world.  He  had*  demonftrated 
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his  firmnefs  by  taking  a  ffiarc  In  tlic  dangerous  but  ne- 
ceffary  affair  of  concluding  peace  $  and,  this  being  ac- 
complifhed,  he  had  fully  obtained  his  end,  and  per¬ 
formed  the  fervice  to  his  country  which  was  defired. 
He  now  refolved  that  the  factious  party  fhould  not 
have  even  the  pretence  of  objeting  his  perfonal  am¬ 
bition  as  the  caufe  of  difturbances  which  they  them- 
felves  had  excited*,  and  thus  his  refignation  would  tend 
to  put  an  end  to  thefe  troubles,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  (bowed  the  authors  of  them  in  their  proper  co¬ 
lours. 

The  event,  however,  fhowed  that  the  former  reafon- 
Ing  was,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  neared  the  truth.  The 
popular  refen tment  was  not  in  the  lead  abated  by  the 
refignation.  His  lordffiip,  though  now  withdrawn 
from  the  odenfible  adminidration  of  affairs,  was  dill 
confidered  as  principal  director  of  the  cabinet  5  and 
this  opinion  gained  the  more  ground  that  none  of  the 
popular  leaders  w*ere  yet  taken  in,  nor  any  apparent 
change  made  in  the  conduct  of  the  new  adminidra- 
tion. 

’No  reafonable  objection  could  now  be  made  to  thofe 
who  filled  the  great  offices  of  date.  Mr  Grenville,  who 
fucceeded  the  earl  of  Bute  in  the  treafury,  was  a  man 
of  approved  integrity,  underdanding,  and  experience. 
Lord  Holland  was  univerfally  confidered  as  a  very  able 
man  in  office,  and  had  already  filled  many  high  employ¬ 
ments  with  a  great  degree  of  reputation.  The  other 
fecretary,  Lord  Egremont,  though  he  had  not  been 
long  in  office,  was  in  every  refpedt  of  an  unexception¬ 
able  character.  The  other  departments  wrere  filled  in 
a  fimilar  manner,  yet  the  difeontents  and  public  cla¬ 
mours  were  not  diminiffied.  It  was  now  faid  that  the 
new  miniders  were  not  chofen  on  account  of  any  fu- 
perior  gifts  of  nature  or  fortune,  but  merely  becaufe 
they  had  the  art  of  infinuating  themfeNes  into  favour 
at  court  in  fuch  a  manner  that  any  inconvenience  would 
be  fubmitted  to  rather  than  part  with  them.  The  lole 
reafon  of  their  appointment  therefore  was,  that  they 
might  aft  as  the  paffive  indruments  of  the  late  minider, 
who  though,  from  confiderations  of  his  own  perfonal 
fafety,  he  had  thought  proper  to  retire  from  bufinefs, 
yet  had  not  abandoned  his  ambitious  projects,  but 
continued  to  direct  every  thing  as  though  he  had  dill 
been  prefent.  Oppofition  to  the  new  miniders  was 
therefore  oppofition  to  him  *,  and  it  became  thofe  who 
underdood  the  true  intered  of  their  country,  and  had  a 
real  regard  to  it,  not  to  differ  fuch  a  fcheme  of  clandef- 
tine  adminidration. 

Whether  the  party  who  made  thefe  affertions  really 
believed  them  or  not  cannot  be  known  ;  but  the  effeft 
was  exaftly  the  fame  as  though  they  had.  The  great 
objecd  of  both  parties  mod  probably  was  power  ;  but 
their  different  fituations  required  that  they  fhould  pro- 
fefs  different  political  principles.  The  friends  of  Lord 
Bute  and  of  the  fucceeding  adminidration  were  for 
preferving  to  the  crown  the  full  cxercife  of  a  power 
which  could  not  be  difputed,  viz.  that  of  choofmg  its 
own  fervants.  Their  opponents,  without  denying  this 
power,  contended,  that,  according  to  the  fpirit  of  the 
conditution,  the  crown  fhould  be  dire&ed  to  the  exer- 
cife  of  this  public  duty  only  by  motives  of  national 
utility,  and  not  by  private  friendfhip.  In  appointing 
the  officers  of  date,  therefore,  they  infided  that  re- 
fpejft  fhould  be  paid  to  thofe  poffeffed  of  great  talents, 
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who  had  done  eminenLfervices  to  the  nation,  enjoyed  u,jtajn 
the  confidence  of  the  nobility,  lyid  had  influence  a-  — y—w 

mongd  the  landed  and  mercantile  intereds.  The  ob- 
fervance  of  this  rule,  they  contended,  was  the  only 
proper  balance  which  could  be  had  againd  the  enor¬ 
mous  inlluence  of  the  crown  arifing  from  the  difpofal 
of  fo  many  places  )  nor  could  the  nation  be  reconciled 
to  this  power  by  any  other  means  than  a  very  popular 
ufe  of  it.  Men  might  indeed  be  appointed  according 
to  the  drift  letter  of  the  law  j  but  unlefs  thefe  were 
men  in  whom  the  majority  of  the  nation  already  put 
confidence,  they  never  would  be  fatisfied,  nor  think 
themfelves  fecure  againd  attempts  on  the  conditution 
of  the  kingdom.  When  miniders  alfo  found  them¬ 
felves  recommended  to  the  royal  favour,  and  as  it  were 
prefented  to  their  places,  by  the  edeem  of  the  people, 
they  would  be  ftudicrus  to  deferveand  fecure  themfelves 
in  it  ;  and  upon  thefe  (which  they  called  the  principles 
of  Whips)  they  faid  that  the  government  had  been  ho¬ 
nourably  conducted  fince  the  Revolution,  and  the  na¬ 
tion  would  never  be  at  peace  till  they  were  again  eda- 
blidied  on  the  fame  bafis.  ^ 

In  the  mean  time  the  difpofition  to  libel  and  in- Mr  Wilkes 
veflive  feemed  to  have  gone  beyond  all  bounds.  The  apprehend- 
peace,  the  Scots,  and  Scottificd  adminidration,  afford- a 
ed  fuch  fubjefls  of  abufe  to  the  pretended  patriots,  that^j*  war* 
minidry  refolved  at  lad  to  make  an  example  of  one  of 
them  by  way  of  deterring  the  red  from  fuch  licen- 
tioufnefs.  For  this  purpofe  the  paper  called  the  North 
Briton  was  made  choice  of,  which,  in  language  much 
fuperior  to  any  other  political  work  of  the  time,  had 
abufed  the  king,  the  minidry,  and  the  Scots,  in  an  ex¬ 
travagant  manner.  One  particular  paper  (N°  xlv.) 
was  deemed  by  thofe  in  power  to  be  a&ionable  $  and 
Mr  Wilkes,  member  of  parliament  for  Aylefbury,  was 
fuppofed  to  be  the  author.  A  warrant  was  therefore 
granted  for  apprehending  the  author,  publishers,  &c. 
of  this  performance,  but  without  mentioning  Wilkes’s 
name.  In  confequence  of  this,  however,  three  meffen- 
gers  entered  his  houfe  on  the  night  between  the  29th 
and  30th  of  April  1763,  with  an  intention  to  feize 
him.  Fie  obje&ed,  however,  to  the  legality  of  the 
warrant,  becaufe  his  name  was  not  mentioned  in  it,  and 
like  wife  to  the  latenefs  of  the  hour  ;  and  on  threaten-  . 
ing  the  meffengers  with  violence,  they  thought  proper 
to  retire  for  that  night.  Next  morning  he  was  appre- 
bended  without  making  any  refidance,  though  fome 
violence  was  neceffary  to  get  him  into  a  hackney- 
coach,  which  carried  him  before  the  fecretaries  of  date 
for  examination.  ^ 0 

On  the  fird  intimation  of  Mr  Wilkes’s  being  in  cu- Illegal  pro* 
dody,  application  was  made  for  a  habeas  coi'pus  ;  butceecJinSs 
as  this  could  not  be  filed  out  till  four  in  the  afternoon^3^ 
feveral  of  his  friends  defin'd  admittance  to  him,  which 
was  peremptorily  refufed  on  pretence  of  an  order  from 
the  fecretaries  of  date.  This  order,  however,  though 
repeatedly  demanded,  could  not  be  produced,  or  at 
lead  was  not  fo ;  on  which  account  the  gentlemen, 
conceiving  that  they  were  not  obliged  to  pay  any  re¬ 
gard  to  meffengers  aefing  only  by  a  verbal  commiffion, 
entered  the  place  where  he  was  without  farther  que- 
dion. 

This  illegal  dep  was  quickly  followed  by  feveral  o- 
thers.  Mr  Wilkes’s  houfe  was  fearched,  and  his  papers 
feized  in  his  abfcnce  3  and  though  it  was  certain  that  a 
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Britain.  habeas*  corpus  was  now  obtained,  he  was  neverthelefs  appearance ; 
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committed  to  the  Tower.  Here  not  only  his  friends, 
47 1  but  even  feveral  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  firft 
He18  ™™*  diftin&ion,  were  denied  accefs  ;  nor  was  his  own  bro¬ 
ther  allowed  to  fee  him  more  than  others.  On  the 
third  day  of  May  he  was  brought  before  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  where  he  made  a  moil  patriotic  fpeech, 
fetting  forth  the  love  he  had  for  his  majefty,  the  bad 
conduft  of  miniftry,  not  forgetting  his  own  particular 
grievances,  and  that  he  had  been  treated  “  worfe  than 
a  Scotch  rebel.”  His  cafe  being  learnedly  argued  by 
feveral  eminent  lawyers,  he  was  remanded  to  the  Tower 
for  three  days ;  after  which  he  was  ordered  to  be 
brought  up,  that  the  affair  might  be  finally  fettled. 
Next  day  Lord  Temple  received  a  letter  from  Secre- 
ofhis  com-  tary  Egremont,  informing  him,  that  the  king  judged 
nuffionas  it  improper  that  Mr  Wilkes  fhould  continue  any  long¬ 
er  a  colonel  of  the  Buekinghamfhire  militia  ;  and  foon 
after  Temple  himfelf  was  removed  from  being  lord- 
lieutenant  of  that  county.  Mr  Wilkes  then  being 
brought  to  Weftminfter-hall  at  the  time  appointed, 
made  another  flaming  fpeech  ;  after  which  the  judges 
took  his  cafe  into  confideration.  Their  opinion  was, 
that  the  warrant  of  a  fecretary  of  ftate  was  in  no  re- 
fpeft  fuperior  to  that  of  a  common  juftice  of  peace  \ 
and  on  the  wThole,  that  Mr  Wilkes’s  commitment 
was  illegal.  It  was  likewife  determined,  that  his  pri¬ 
vilege  as  a  member  of  parliament  was  infringed  :  this 
could  not  be  forfeited  but  by  treafon,  felony,  or  breach 
of  the  peace  ;  none  of  which  was  imputed  to  him  ;  for 
a  libel,  even  though  it  had  been  proved,  had  only  a 
tendency  to  difturb  the  peace,  without  any  actual 
breach  of  it.  Thus  it  was  refolved  to  difeharge  him  ^ 
commit^  hlS  ^ut’  before  Ruitted  t^e  court,  a  gentleman  of  emi- 
ment  de-  nence  in  the  profeflion  of  the  law  flood  up  an<^  ac- 
clared  ille-  quainted  the  judges,  that  he  had  juft  received  a  note 
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from  the  attorney  and  folicitor  general,  intreating  his 
lordlhip  not  to  give  Mr  Wilkes  leave  to  depart  till 
they  came,  which  would  be  inftantly,  as  they  had 
fomething  to  offer  againft  his  plea  of  privilege.  This 
motion,  however,  being  reje&ed,  the  prifoner  was  fet 
at  liberty. 

Endeavours  Mr  Wilkes. had  no  fooner  regained  his  freedom  than 
to  raife  a  he  fi]OWed  himfelf  refolved  to  make  all  the  advantage 
iuofay  a*™"  ^ie  cou^  °f  errors  committed  by  the  miniftry, 
and  to  excite  as  general  a  ferment  as  poflible.  For 
this  purpofe  he  wrote  a  very  impudent  letter  to  the 
earls  of  Egremont  and  Halifax,  informing  them,  that 
his  houfe  had  been  robbed,  and  that  the  Jiolen  goods 
were  in  the  poffeflion  of  one  or  both  of  their  lordfhips, 
infilling  upon  immediate  reftitution.  This  letter  was 
printed,  and  many  thoufand  copies  of  it  difperfed  ; 
ioon  after  which  an  anfwer  by  the  two  noblemen  was 
publifhed  in  the  newfpapers,  in  which  they  informed 
him  of  the  true  caufe  of  the  feizure  of  his  papers, 
that  his  majefty  had  ordered  him  to  be  profecuted  by 
the  attorney-general,  and  that  fuch  of  his  papers  as 
did  not  lead  to  a  proof  of  his  guilt  fhould  be  reftored. 
This  was  quickly  fucceeded  by  a  reply,  but  the  cor- 
refpondence  ceafed  on  the  part  of  their  lordfhips.  Mr 
Wilkes,  however,  ere<ffed  a  printing-prefs  in  his  own 
houfe,  where  he  advertifed  the  proceedings  of  the  ad- 
miniftration,  with  all  the  original  papers,  at  the  price 
•f  a  guinea.  The  North  Briton  now  again  made  its 
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the  popular  party  were  elated  beyond  Britain, 
meafure  with  their  fuccefs  \  thofe  who  had  fuffered  by  — y— — 

general  warrants  fought  redrefs  at  law,  and  commonly 
obtained  damages  far  beyond  not  only  their  real  fuffer- 
ings,  but  even  beyond  their  moft  fanguine  expectations. 

During  the  whole  fummer,  the  minds  of  the  people 
were  kept  in  continual  agitation  by  political  pamphlets 
and  libels  of  various  kinds,  while  the  affair  of  general 
warrants  fo  engrolfed  the  general  attention,  that  by  the 
time  the  parliament  fat  down,  November  15.  17 63, 
fcarce  any  other  fubje£t  of  converfation  could  be  ftarted 
in  company. 

On  the  meeting  of  parliament  his  majefty  mention- pro^d- 


ed  in  his  fpeech  the  attempts  that  had  been  made  to  ings  againf: 
divide  the  people;  and  before  the  addreffes  could  be  kjm  in  par- 
made  in  return,  a  meffage  was  fent  to  the  commons,  ^ament* 
informing  them  of  the  fuppofed  offence  of  Mr  Wilkes, 
and  of  the  proceedings  againft  him,  the  exceptionable 
paper  being  alfo  laid  before  the  houfe.  After  warm 
debates,  the  North  Briton  was  deemed  a  falfe,  fcanda- 
lous,  and  feditious  libel,  tending  to  excite  traitorous 
infurredlions,  &c.  This  was  followed  by  another,  that 
the  privilege  of  parliament  does  not  extend  to  the 
writing  and  publiftiing  of  feditious  libels,  nor  ought  to 
obftrudt  the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  laws  in  the  fpeedy 
and  efte£lual  profecution  of  fo  heinous  and  dangerous 
an  offence.  It  did  not,  however,  pafs  the  houfe  of 
commons  without  a  vigorous  oppofition,  and  feventeen 
members  of  the  upper  houfe  protefted  againft  it. 

The  North  Briton,  N°  xlv.  being  condemned,  as 
ready  mentioned,  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hang-  ceson  burn* 
man  :  but  this  could  not  be  done  without  great  oppo-ingthe 
fition  from  the  mob.  The  executioner,  conftables,  offi-  North 
cers,  and  even  the  chief  perfons  concerned,  were  pelted  ^nton* 
with  filth  and  dirt,  and  fome  of  them  infulted  in  the 
groffeft  manner.  Mr  Harley,  one  of  the  flieriffs  and 
member  of  parliament  for  London,  was  wounded  by  a 
billet  taken  from  the  fire;  the  ftaves  of  the  conftables 
were  broken,  and  the  whole  officers  and  executioner 
driven  off  the  field  ;  while  the  remains  of  the  paper  were 
carried  off  in  triumph  from  the  flames,  and  in  return  a 
large  jack-boot  was  burnt  at  Temple-bar,  while  the 
half-burnt  North  Briton  was  difplayed  amidft  the  ac¬ 
clamations  of  the  populace.  ^ 

Mr  Wilkes,  in  the  mean  time,  determined  to  make  The  under 
the  beft  ufe  of  the  vidlory  he  had  already  gained,  and  fecretary 


c  fined  for 


therefore  commenced  a  profecution  in  the  court  °f feizin  Mr 
common  pleas  againft  Robert  Wood,  Efq.  the  under  Wilkes’s  F 


fecretary  of  ftate,  for  feizing  his  papers.  The  caufe  papers, 
was  determined  in  his  favour,  and  Wood  condemned  in 
I  cool,  damages,  with  full  cofts  of  fuit. 

The  profecution  with  which  Mr  Wilkes  had  been  Mr  Wilkes 
threatened  was  now  carried  on  with  great  vigour  •  profecuted, 
but  in  the  mean  time,  having  grofsly  affronted  Samuel  w^un[*ec* 
Martin,  Efq.  member  for  Camelford,  by  his  abu-^uiawe^ 
five  language  in  the  North  Briton,  he  was  by  that 
gentleman  challenged,  and  dangeroufly  wounded  in 
the  belly  with  a  piftol-bullet.  While  he  lay  ill  of  his 
wound,  the  houfe  of  commons  put  off  his  trial  from 
time  to  time  ;  but  beginning  at  laft  to  fufpe£l  that 
there  was  fome  collufion  betwixt  him  and  his  phy- 
fician,  they  enjoined  Dr  Heberden,  and  Mr  Hawkins 
an  eminent  furgeon,  to  attend  him,  and  report  his 
cafe.  Mr  Wilkes,  however,  did  not  think  proper  to 

admit 
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.Britain,  admit  a  vifit  from  tliefe  gentlemen  5  bift  foon  after 
took  a  journey  to  France  to  vifit  bis  daughter,  who, 
as  he  gave  out,  lay  dangeroufiy  ill  at  Paris. 

The  commons  having  now  loft  all  patience,  and 
being  certified  that  he  had  refufed  to  admit  the  phy- 
flcian  and  furgeon  fent  by  them,  proceeded  againft 
him  in  his  abfence.  The  evidence  appearing  quite 
fatisfa&ory,  he  was  expelled  the  houfe,  and  a  profecu- 
-tion  afterwards  commenced  againft  him  before  the 
houfe  of  lords,  on  account  of  an  obfcene  and  blafphe- 
.mous  pamphlet,  in  which  he  had  mentioned  a  reverend 
and  learned  bilbop  in  a  moil  Thameful  manner.  The 
event  of  all  was,  that,  failing  to  appear  to  anfwer  the 
charges  againft  him,  he  was  outlawed,  which,  it  was 
then  fuppofed,  would  for  ever  confign  his  patriotifm 
to  oblivion. 

The  extreme  feverity  fhown  to  Mr  Wilkes  did  not  at 
all  extinguish  the  fpirit  of  the  party.  A  general  infa- 
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feemed  to  have  taken  place  5  and  to  publifh  libels  of 
this  kind  without,  the  leaft  regard  to  truth  or  juftice 
was  called  liberty .  'At  the  very  time  that  Mr  Wilkes 
was  found  guilty  of  publifliing  the  infamous  pamphlet 
above  mentioned,  the  .common  council  of  London  pre- 
fented  their  thanks  to  the  city  reprefentatives  for  their 
zealous  and  fpirited  endeavours  to  aflfert  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  fubjed,  u  by  their  laudable  attempt 
to  obtain  a  feafonable  and  parliamentary  declaration, 
That  a  general  warrant  for  apprehending  and  feizing 
the  authors,  printers,  and  publiftiers  of  a  feditious 
Jibel,  together  with  their  papers,  is  not  warranted  by 
law.”  Their  gratitude  they  (bowed  to  lord  chief 
juftice  Pratt,  for  his  decifion  in  Wilkes’s  affair,  by 
prefenting  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  de¬ 
firing  him  to  fit  for  his  pidlurc  to  be  placed  in  Guild¬ 
hall.  Thefe  extravagant  proceedings,  however,  did 
not  pafs  without  ftrong  oppofition,  and  were  confidered 
by  the  fober  part  as  highly  unjuft  and  improper,  as 
wTell  as  indecent. 

The  violent  clamours  which  had  been  excited  and 
ftill  continued,  though  in  a  lefs  violent  degree,  did  not 
prevent  adminiftration  from  paying  that  attention  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  nation  which  its  prefent  fituation 
undoubtedly  required.  The  pra&icc  of  franking  blank 
covers  to  go  free  per  poft  to  any  part  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  or  Ireland,  had  arifen  to  an  incredible  height, 
and  greatly  prejudiced  the  revenue.  The  hands  of 
members  of  parliament  were  not  only  counterfeited, 
but  the  covers  publicly  fold  without  the  leaft  fcruple  ; 
and  befides  this,  the  clerks  of  the  poll  office  claimed 
a  privilege  of  franking,  which  extended  even  farther 
than  that  of  the  members  of  the  houfe .5  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  reftrifred  to  a  certain  weight,  but  the  former 
denying  that  they  were  fubjedt  to  any  reftri&ion  of 
_ this  kind.  The  matter,  however,  was  .attended  with 
eonfiderablc  difficulty  when  it  came  to  be  examined 
in  the  houfe  of  commons.  It  was  found,  that  though 
the  vaft  increafe  of  franks  was  detrimental  to  one 
branch  of  the  revenue,  it  was  ferviceable  to  another 
by  the  immenfe  confumption  of  ftamps  it  occafioned  \ 
but  at  laft  the  following  afl  was  paffed  as  an  effe&ual 
remedy,  viz.  That  from  the  ift  of  May  1764,  no  let¬ 
ters  or  packets  fhould  be  exempted  from  poftage,  ex¬ 
cept  luch  as  were  fent  to  or  from  the  king  \  or  fuch  as, 
not  exceeding  two  ounces  in  weight,  ftiould  be  figned 
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by  a  member  of  either  houfe,  the  whole  of  the  fuper- 
feription  being  in  his  own  handwriting  5  or  fuch  as 
fhould  be  dire£led  to  members  of  parliament,  or  other 
perfons  fpecified  in  the  a <ft.  It  was  likewife  ena&ed, 
that  printed  votes  and  proceedings  in  parliament,  fent 
without  covers,  or  in  covers  open  at  the  fides,  and  only 
figned  on  the  outfide  by  a  member,  fhould  go  free, 
though  fuch  packets  were  liable  to  be  fearche d ;  and  to 
give  the  greater  force  to  theie  regulations,  it  was  made 
felony  and  tranfportation  for  feven  years  to  forge  a 
frank.  At  this  time  it  was  proved,  that  the  annual 
poftage  of  letters  lent  free  would  amount  to  70,000k 
and  that  the  profits  accruing  to  the  clerks  of  the  poft- 
office  amounted  to  between  800I.  and  1700I.  each.  ^8r 

Other  plans  for  augmenting  the  revenue  were  that  Plan  for  fet 
for  fettling  the  ifland  of  St  John,  and  for  the  fale  of  ding  the 
the  lately  acquired  American  iflands.  The  former  was 
propofed  by  the  earl  of  Egremont,  who  prefented  a  me_  fellin’  ^ 
morial  to  his  majefty  on  the  fubjeft.  In  this  he  de-  conquered 
fired  a  grant  of  the  whole  ifland  of  St  John’s,  in  the  lands, 
gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  to  hold  the  fame  in  fee  of  the 
crown  for  ever  ;  fpeeifying  particularly  the  various  di- 
vifions,  government,  &c.  but  for  reafons  unknown, 
the  plan  was  never  put  in  execution.  The  fale  of  the 
conquered  lands  took  place  in  March,  1764.  Thefe 
were  particularly  the  iflands  of  Grenada,  the  Grena¬ 
dines,  Dominica,  St  Vincent,  and  Tobago  Sixpence 
an  acre  was  to  be  paid  as  a  quit  rent  for  cleared  lands, 
and  a  penny  a  foot  for  ground-rent  of  tenements  in 
towns,  and  fixpence  an  acre  tor  fields  ;  but  no  perfon 
was  to  purchafe  more  than  300  acres  in  Dominica,  or 
500  in  the  other  iflands. 

One  of  the  moft  remarkable  tranfa&ions  of  this  year  Renewal 
was  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  bank,  for  which  of  the  char, 
the  latter  paid  the  fum  of  i,ioo,oool.  into  the  exehe-tero^e 
quer  as  a  prefent  to  the  public,  befides  the  advancing 
a  million  to  government  upon  exchequer  bills.  Ano-  T:ixnion  of 
ther,  and,  by  its  confluences,  fi Ill  more  momentous  America, 
affair,  however,  was  the  confideration  of  methods  to 
raife  a  revenue  upon  the  American  colonies.  This 
had  been  formerly  propofed  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ; 
but  that  prudent  minifter  wifely  declined  to  enter  into 
fuch  a  dangerous  affair,  faying,  that  he  would  leave  the 
taxation  of  the  colonies  to  thofe  who  came  after  him  in 
office.  The  reafon  given  for  fuch  a  proceeding  was 
the  defraying  the  neceiTary  charges  of  defending  them  *, 
which  though  extremely  reafonable  in  itfelf,  was  done 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  excited  a  flame  not  to  be  txtinguifh- 
ed  but  by  the  total  lofs  of  the  authority  of  the  parent 
ftate.  Before  this  time,  indeed,  hints  had  been  thrown 
out,  that  it  was  not  impoffible  for  the  colonifts  to  with¬ 
draw  their  dependence  on  Britain  }  and  fomc  difputes 
had  taken  place  betwixt  the  different  provinces,  which 
were  quieted  only  by  the  fear  of  the  French,  and  fetm- 
ed  to  prognofticate  no  good.  It  was  thought  proper 
therefore  now,  when  the  colonies  were  not  only  feeu- 
red  but  extended,  to  make  the  experiment  whether 
they  would  be  obedient  or  not.  They  contained  more 
than  two  millions  of  people,  and  it  was  evidently  ne- 
ceflary  to  raife  a  revenue  from  fuch  a  numerous  body. 

Some  thought  it  might  be  dangerous  to  provoke  them  ; 
but  to  this  it  was  replied  by  adminiftration,  that  the 
danger  mull  increafe  by  forbearance  \  and  as  taxation 
was  indifpenfable,  the  fooner  the  experiment  was 
made  the  better.  The  fatal  trial  being  thus  determi¬ 
ned 
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ned,  an  a&  was  pafled  for  preventing  fmuggling,  fo 
that  the  duties  laid  on  the  American  trade  might  come 
into  the  hands  of  government.  At  this  time  an  illicit 
trade  was  carried  on  betwixt  the  Britifh  and  Spanifh 
colonies,  which  ieemed  to  bid  defiance  to  all  law  and 
regulation  5  and  was  no  left  difagreeable  to  the  Spa- 
niih  than  to  the  Britifli  court.  In  fome  refpe£ls,  how¬ 
ever,  the  fuppreflion  of  this  was  very  inconvenient,  and 
even  intolerable  to  the  colonifts  3  for  as  the  balance  of 
trade  with  Britain  was  againfl:  them,  it  was  impoffible 
they  could  procure  any  fpecie  except  by  trading  with 
the  Spaniards,  by  whom  they  were  paid  for  their 
goods  in  gold  and  filvcr.  This,  and  another  a£t  re¬ 
quiring  them  to  pay  certain  duties  in  cadi,  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  reafon  of  that  exceflive  refentment  fhown 
by  the  Americans  to  government,  and  their  abfolute 
refufal  to  fubmit  to  the  ftamp-a<5l  which  was  alfo  pafled 
this  year. 

The  augmentation  of  the  revenue  being  the  princi¬ 
pal  obje£l  of  adminiftration  at  this  time,  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  fmuggling  at  home,  as  well  as  in  America,  was 
taken  into  confideration.  Though  the  great  number 
of  cutters  and  other  veflels  fitted  out  by  government 
for  this  purpofe  had  produced  very  falutary  effects,  the 
Ifle  of  Man,  which  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Athol,  and 
was  not  fubje£l  to  the  cuftomhoufe  laws,  lay  fo  conve¬ 
niently  for  the  purpofes  of  fmuggling,  that  the  utmoft 
vigilance  of  government  was  not  fufficient  to  fupprefs 
it.  The  event  was  a  treaty  betwixt  government  and 
the  duke,  by  which  the  latter,  for  a  fum  of  money, 
ceded  all  the  fovereignty  in  the  ifland  he  could  claim, 
and  cutters  were  placed  on  the  coafls  and  in  the  har¬ 
bours  of  the  ifland  as  in  other  places  of  the  kingdom. 

This  difpoiition  to  augment  the  revenue  by  all  pof- 
fible  methods,  feems  to  have  ferved  to  keep  up  the  ge¬ 
neral  opinion  of  the  oppreflive  and  arbitrary  meafures 
about  to  be  purfued  by  government.  The  ill  humour 
of  the  Britifli  patriots  ft  ill  continued  ;  and  the  flamp 
bills  were  received  in  America  with  the  utmoft  indig¬ 
nation.  The  arguments  for  and  againfl  American 
taxation  are  now  of  no  importance  3  and  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  their  oppofition  are  related  under  the  article 
United  States  of  AMERICA.  Here  we  (hall  only  take 
notice,  that  the  oppofition  of  the  colonifts  proved  very 
diftrtfting  to  the  mother-country,  on  account  of  the 
vaft  fums  they  owed.  At  tips  time  they  were  indebt¬ 
ed  to  the  merchants  of  London  four  millions  fterling  3 
and  fo  ready,  were  the  latter  to  give  them  credit,  that 
fome  of  the  American  legiflatures  pafled  a£ts  againfl 
incurring  fuch  credit  for  the  future.  A  petition  on 
the  fubjeft  was  presented  to  the  lioufe  of  commons  3 
but  as  it  denied  the  parliamentary  right  of  taxation,  it 
was  not  allowed  to  be  read.  It  was  then  propofed,  on 
the  part  of  adminiftration,  that  the  agents  fhould  join 
in  a  petition  to  the  houfe  for  their  being  heard  by 
counfel  in  behalf  of  their  refpedtive  colonies  againfl  the 
tax.  The  agents,  however,  not  thinking  themfelves 
empowered  to  grant  fuch  a  petition,  the  negociation 
was  broken  off,  and  matters  went  on  in  America  as  we 
have  elfewhere  related. 

In  other  refpedls,  the  miniftry  took  fuch  fteps  as 
were  undeniably  proper  for  fupporting  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  nation.  Some  encroachments  having 
been  made  by  the  French  and  Spaniards,  fuch  remon- 
ftrances  were  made  to  their  refpe&ive  courts,  that  fa- 
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tisfaflion  was  quickly  made  3  and  though  every  trifle  Brit  am. 
was  fufficient  to  open  the  mouths  of  the  popular  party,  — v— J 

it  was  impoflible  as  yet  to  find  any  juft  caufe  of  com¬ 
plaint.  The  difpofition  to  tumult  and  infurre£lion,  48 9 

however,  feems  to  have  been  now  very  general.  Thelnfurrec- 
lilk-weavers  refiding  in  Spittalfields  being  diftreffed  for thc 
want  of  employment,  which  they  fuppoled  to  proceed  weju 
from  the  clandeftine  importation  of  French  filks,  laidvers. 
their  cafe- before  his  majefty  in  the  year  1764,  who 
gracioufly  promifed  them  relief.  The  fuffeiers  were 
relieved  by  the  bounty  of  the  public  3  but  this  feemed 
to  render  the  matter  worfe,  by  confirming  them  in  ha¬ 
bits  of  indolence  and  idlenefs.  At  the  fame  time  a 
bill,  which  was  fuppofed  to  tend  to  their  relief,  being 
thrown  out,  they  began  to  affemble  in  vaft  numbers, 
which,  gradually  increafing,  are  faid  to  have  amounted 
at  laft  to  50,000  5  feveral  diforders  were  committed, 
and  it  was  not  without  the  affiftanceof  the  foldiery,  and 
the  utmoft  vigilance  of  the  magiftrates,  that  the  riot 
could  be  fuppreffed. 

During  this  infurre&ion,  the  ferment  betwixt  the 
court  and  popular  parties  continued  with  unabated  vi¬ 
gour.  The  minifters  were  ftill  attacked  in  numberlefs 
publications,  and  accufed  as  being  merely  dependents 
and  fubftitutes  to  the  earl  of  Bute  3  nor  could  the  ut¬ 
moft  care  on  the  part  either  of  that  nobleman  or  the 
minifters  blunt  the  ftiafts  of  calumny  and  mifreprefen-  ^ 0 

tation.  An  accident,  however,  now  produced  a  con-  IHnefs  of 
fiderable  revolution  at  court,  though  it  had  very  little kmg 
effect  in  calming  the  minds  of  the  people.  This  was^^Sen“ 
an  illnefs  with  which  the  king  ^vas  feized  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year,  which  filled  the  public  with  appre- 
henfions,  and  produced  a  bill  for  fettling  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom  in  cafe  of  the  crown  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a  minor.  In  fettling  this  bill,  minifters  were 
faid  to  have  behaved  with  very  little  refpeft  to  the 
princefs  dowager  of  Wales,  and  induftrioufly  to  have  ^ x 
excluded  her  from  a  (hare  of  the  government.  Thefe  Change  of 
proceedings  were  thought  in  a  great  meafure  to  havemin^r>'* 
alienated  the  affe&ion  of  his  majefty  from  the  miniftry, 
who  had  hitherto  been  in  great  favour  :  Nor  did  their 
fubfequent  condu£t  (how  them  to  be  at  all  defirous  of 
regaining  what  they  had  loft.  They  now  contrived  to 
have  the  earl  of  Bute’s  brother  turned  out  of  a  very 
lucrative  poft  which  he  enjoyed  in  Scotland,  and  in 
which  he  had  never  given  the  leaft  caufe  of  complaint. 

A  ftep  of  this  kind  could  not  be  agreeable  to  his  ma¬ 
jefty,  nor  could  it  recommend  them  to  the  popular  par¬ 
ty  in  England,  who  always  manifefted  a  perfeft  indif¬ 
ference  as  to  what  pafled  in  Scotland.  On  this  occafion 
Lord  Chatham  is  faid  to  have  been  folici ted  again  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  office  which  he  had  formerly  filled  fo  much  to 
the  fatisfa&ion  of  the  nation,  and  to  have  declined  it.  ^ 2 
A  new  miniftry,  however,  was  foon  formed,  at  the  l^ew  mini- 
recommendation  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  Thefters  recom- 
duke  of  Grafton  and  the  honourable  Mr  Conway,  bro-mended  b>r 
ther  to  the  earl  of  Hertford,  were  appointed  lecreta-^1®^^ 
ries  of  ftate,  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  firft  lord  ofjan(R 
the  exchequer,  and  Mr  Dowdefwell  chancellor  and 
under  treafurer  of  the  exchequer.  The  office  of  lord 
privy  feal  was  conferred  on  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  and 
all  other  places  were  filled  with  men  not  only  of  known 
integrity,  but  fuch  as  wrere  agreeable  to  the  people. 

Thefe  changes,  however,  were  not  yet  able  to  give 
fatisfa&ion.  The  opinion  that  affairs  were  ftill  mana- 
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Britain,  gcd  by  the  earl  of  Bute  continued  to  prevail,  and  was 
induftrioufly  kept  up  by  the  political  writers  of  the 
The^ch  t*nie*  city  of  London  ex  prefled  their  difcontent 

mour  a-  011  °ccafion  of  addrefling  his  majefty  on  the  birth 
gainft  Lord  of  'a  third  fim.  They  now  took  the  opportunity  of 
Lute  foil  afluring  him  of  “  their  faithful  attachment  to  his  roy- 
kept  up.  ai  houfe  ;  and  the  true  honour  of  his  crown,  whenever 
a  happy  eft  abliJJj  merit  of  public  meafures  Jhould  prefent  a 
favourable  occafon  ;  and  that  they  would  be  ready  to 
exert  their  utmoft  abilities  in  fupport  of  fuch  wife  coun- 
fels  as  apparently  tended  to  render  his  majefty’s  reign 
happy  and  glorious.” 

Thefe  expreflions  fhowed  fuch  an  evident  difappro- 
bation  of  his  raajefty’s  choice,  that  it  could  not  fail 

494  to  offend  both  king  and  miniftry  \  but  before  the  latter 
hisro^af  cou^  ^low  any  token  of  refentment,  they  loft  their 
highnefs  great  friend  and  patron  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  His 
the  duke  of  death  happened  on  the  31ft  of  O&ober  17 65.  He 
Cumber-  had  been  that  evening  aflifting  at  one  of  tliofe  councils 

frequently  held  in  order  to  put  matters  in  a  way  of 
being  more  fpeedily  difpatched  by  the  privy  council  \ 
where  being  feized  with  a  fudden  diforder  of  which 
he  had  fome  fymptoms  the  evening  before,  he  fell 
fenfelefs  in  the  arms  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  and  ex¬ 
pired  almoft  inflantaneoufly,  His  death  was  greatly 
lamented,  not  only  by  their  majefties,  but  by  the  whole 
nation,  being  univerfally  efteemed  not  only  as  a  brave 
commander,  but  an  excellent  member  of  fociety,  an 
encourager  of  induftry,  and  an  aftive  promoter  of  the 

495  arts  of  peace. 

for^ndT-15  *n  mean  time,  the  difcon tents  which  inflamed 
gainft the  the  American  colonies  continued  alfo  to  agitate  the 
ftamp  aft.  minds  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  ;  nor  indeed  was 
it  reafonable  to  expeft  that  they  could  be  fatisfied  in 
their  prefent  condition  ;  commerce  being  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  deftrnyed,  manufa£tures  2t  a  Hand,  and  provi- 
fions  extravagantly  dear.  The  vaft  fums  owing  to  the 
Britifh  merchants  by  the  Americans  alfo  feverely  af¬ 
fected  the  trading  and  manufacturing  part  of  the 
country.  Thefe  amounting  to  feveral  millions,  the 
colonifts  abfolutely  refufed  to  pay  unlefs  the  obnoxi¬ 
ous  laws  (hould  be  repealed.  Adminiftration  were 
therefore  under  the  necefllty  of  inftantly  enforcing  the 
ft  amp  aCt  by  fire  and  fword,  or  of  procuring  its  imme¬ 
diate  repeal  in  parliament.  The  lofs  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  was  now  feverely  felt,  as  he  had  been  ac- 
euftomed  to  aflift  adminiftration  with  his  advice,  and 
was  highly  refpeCted  by  the  nation  for  his  good  fenfe. 
At  this  period,  however,  it  is  doubtful  if  human  wif- 
dom  could  have  prevented  the  confequences  which  en- 
iued.  Adminiftration  endeavoured,  as  much  as  perhaps 
was  pofiible,  to  avoid  the  two  extremes,  either  of  rufh- 
ing  inftantly  into  a  civil  war,  or  of  facrificing  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  crown  or  nation  by  irrefolution  or  weakntfs. 
They  fufpended  their  opinion  until  they  (hould  receive 
certain  intelligence  from  the  American  governors  how 
affairs  ftnod  in  that  country  \  and  their  letters  on  that 
occafion  ftill  do  them  honour.  The  oppofite  party  ani¬ 
madverted  feverely  on  this  conduCb  They  infifted  on 
leaving  the  moft  coercive  methods  immediately  put  in 
execution  for  enforcing  the  laws  in  which  they  them- 
felves  had  fo  great  a  (hare  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
'vsc-  eal  vv^e£*  matters  to  come  to  extremities  before  the  fit- 
‘ting  down  of  parliament.  Pacific  meafures,  however, 
at  this  time  prevailed^  the  ftamp  aCt  was  repealed; 


but  at  the  fame  time  another  was  made,  declaring  the  Br;t  . 
right  of  parliament  not  only  to  tax  the  colonies,  but 
to  bind  them  in  all  cafes  whatever. 

1  lie  repeal  of  the  ftamp  aCt  occafioned  univerfal  joy  Tranquilly 
both  in  Britain  and  America,  though,  as  parliament  ty  is  not 
infifted  upon  their  right  of  taxation,  which  the  oppo- reftorcd 
fite  party  denied,  matters  were  ftill  as  far  from  any  realitS  re])eaK 
accommodation  as  ever.  This  ill  humour  of  the  A- 
mericans  was  foon  after  augmented  by  the  duties  laid 
upon  glafs,  painters  colours,  and  tea,  imported  into 
their  country,  while* at  home  the  dearnefs  of  provifions, 
and  fome  improper  fteps  taken  by  mini  ft  ry  to  remedy 
the  evil,  kept  up  the  general  outcry  againft  them.  A 
general  difpofition  to  tumult  and  riot  ftill  continued  ; 
and  unhappily  the  civil  power  now  feemed  to  lofe  its 
force,  and  a  general  anarchy,  under  the  name  of  liber¬ 
ty,  to  be  approaching. 

In  this  ft  ate  of  affairs  adminiftration  were  once  Return  0f 
more  difturbed  by  the  appearance  of  Mr  Wilkes,  who  Mr  Wilkes, 
had  returned  from  his  exile,  and  on  the  diffolution  of 
parliament  in  1768,  though  an  outlaw,  ftood  candi¬ 
date  for  the  city  of  London.  He  was  received  by  the 
populace  with  loud  acclamations,  and  feveral  merchants 
and  people  of  large  property  efpoufed  his  caufe,  and  a 
fubfeription  was  entered  into  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts.  He  failed,  however,  in  his  defign  of  repre- 
fenting  the  city  of  London,  but  inftantly  declared 
himfelf  a  candidate  for  Middlefex.  The  tumults  and 
riots  which  now  took  place  were  innumerable  ;  and 
fuch  was  the  animofity  betwixt  the  two  parties,  that 
a  civil  war  feemed  to  be  threatened.  Our  limits  will  not 
allow  of  any  particular  detail  of  thefe  tranfa&ions.  It 
will  be  fufficient  to  take  notice,  that  on  a  legal  trial  the 
outlawry  of  Mr  Wilkes  was  reverfed,  and  he  was  con¬ 
demned  for  his  offences  to  pay  a  fine  of  ioool.  and 
to  be  imprifoned  for  twelve  months.  Being  idolized  by 
the  people,  however,  and  powerfully  fupported,  he  was 
repeatedly  chofen  member  for  Middlefex,  and  as  often 
rejected  by  the  houfe  of  commons.  The  tumults  on 
this  occafion  were  not  always  ended  without  bloodftied  ; 
and  the  interpofition  of  the  military  was  conftrued  by 
the  patriots  as  an  indication  of  a  defign  to  eftablifh 
minifterial  authority  by  the  moft  barbarous  methods. 

In  (hort,  the  behaviour  of  the  people  of  England  and 
America  was  at  this  time  fo  very  much  alike,  that 
both  feemed  to  be  a&uated  by  one  fpirit,  and  the  rage 
of  the  Englfth  patriots  undoubtedly  contributed  to  con¬ 
firm  the  colonifts  in  their  difobedience. 

The  diffenfions  which  had  fo  long  prevailed  in  the  Q[^nct 
kingdom  did  not  pafs  unnoticed  by  the  other  Euro- with  Spain* 
pean  powers,  particularly  the  French  and  Spaniards. concerning 
Both  had  applied  themfelves  with  afliduity  to  the  in-  Falkland** 
creafe  of  their  marine  5  and  many  began  to  prognofti.lflands# 
cate  an  attack  from  one  or  other  or  both  of  thefe  na¬ 
tions.  The  Spaniards  firft  fhowed  an  inclination  to 
come  to  a  rupture  with  Britain.  The  fubjedi  in  dis¬ 
pute  was  a  fettlement  formed  on  Falkland’s  iftands  *  See  Falk- 
near  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  American  conti- 
nent.  A  fcheme  of  this  kind  had  been  thought  of  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  but  it  was  not  till  af-  An  English 
ter  Lord  Anfon’s  voyage  that  much  attention  had  fettlemeut ■ 
been  paid  to  it.  In  the  printed  account  of  it,  his  lord-forme^ 
ftiip  fhowed  the  danger  incurred  by  our  navigators onThefe 
through  the  treachery  of  the  Portuguefe  in  Brazil  jiflands. 
and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  the  greateft  importance  to 
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Britain,  difeover  fome  place  more  to  the  foulhward,  where  fhips 
— v—  might  be  fupplied  with  neceffaries  for  their  voyage 
round  Cape  Horn  $  and,  among  others,  he  pointed  out 
Falkland’:.  illands  as  eligible  for  this  purpofe.  When 
at  the  head  of  the  admiralty  his  lord (liip  alfo  forwarded 
the  fclieme  as  much  as  poffiblc  ;  and  fome  preparations 
were  made  for  putting  it  in  execution  :  but  as  it  met 
with  oppofition  at  home,  and  gave  offence  to  the  court 
of  Madrid,  it  was  laid  afide  till  the  year  1764,  when  it 
was  revived  by  Lord  Egmont.  Commodore  Byron  be¬ 
ing  then  fent  out  with  proper  neceffaries,  took  poffefiion 
of  them  in  the  name  of  his  majefty,  and  represented 
them  in  a  favourable  light  ;  while  his  fucceffor,  Cap¬ 
tain  M‘Bride,  affirmed,  that  the  foil  was  utterly  inca¬ 
pable  of  cultivation,  and  the  clime  intolerable. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  the  iflands  in  queftion  had  attraft- 
ed  alfo  the  notice  of  the  French.  So  low,  however, 
had  that  nation  been  reduced  by  the  late  war,  that  no 
projeft  of  the  kind  could  yet  be  put  in  execution  at 
the  public  expence.  M.  Bougainville,  therefore,  with 
the  affiftance  of  his  friends,  undertook  to  form  a  fet- 
tlement  on  Falkland’s  iflands  at  their  awn  rifk.  The 
fcheme  was  put  in  execution  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1764  j  and  a  fettlement  formed  on  the  eaftern 
part  of  the  fame  ifland  where  Commodore  Byron  had 
eflablifhed  an  Englifh  colony  on  the  weflern  fide.  His 
account  of  the  country  was  (fill  more  favourable  than 
that  of  the  Englifh  commander  ;  but  as  the  project 
had  been  undertaken  with  a  view  to  other  difeoveries 
and  advantages,  which  probably  did  not  turn  out  ac¬ 
cording  to  expedition,  the  French  adventurers  foon 
became  weary  of  their  new  colony  to  which  alfo  the 
difpleafure  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  greatly  offend¬ 
ed,  did  not  a  little  contribute.  M.  Bougainville, 
therefore,  being  reimburfed  in  his  expences,  and  the 
.  French  having  given  up  every  claim  of  difeovery  or 
right  of  poffefiion,  the  Spaniards  landed  fome  troops  in 
J766,  took  poffefiion  of  the  fort  built  by  the  French, 
and  changed  the  name  of  the  harbour  from  Port  Louis 
to  Port  Solidad. 

In  the  year  1769,  Captain  Hunt  of  the  Tamar  fri¬ 
gate,  happening  to  be  on  a  cruize  off  Falkland’s 
iflands,  fell  in  with  a  Spanifh  fchooner  which  had  been 
at  Port  Solidad.  During  all  this  time  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  Britifh  and  Spanifh  fettlers  knew  of  one 
another  or  not.  From  the  behaviour  of  Captain  Hunt 
we  fliould  fuppofe  that  they  did  not ;  as  he  charged 
the  commander  of  the  fchooner  to  depart  from  that 
coaft,  being  the  property  of  his  Britannic  majefty. 
The  fchooner,  however,  foon  returned,  bringing  an 
officer  from  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who  gave 
the  like  warning  to  Captain  Hunt  to  depart  from  the 
coaft,  as  belonging  to  the  king  of  Spain.  Some  alter¬ 
cation  enfued  j  but  Captain  Hunt,  not  chooflng  to  car¬ 
ry  matters  to  extremities,  fet  fail  for  England,  where 
he  arrived  in  June  1770. 

At  the  departure  of  Captain  Hunt,  two  frigates 
were  left  at  Falkland’s  iflands.  One  of  thefe  was  loft 
in  a  (hurt  time  after  ^  and  on  the  4th  of  June  4770, 
a  Spanifh  frigate  arrived  at  the  Englifh  fettlement 
named  Port  Egmont ,  with  a  number  of  guns  and  other 
warlike  utenfils  for  carrying  on  a  regular  fiege.  In 
three  days,  four  other  frigates  arrived,  laden  in  the 
fame  manner  5  fo  that  the  Englifh  commander,  Captain 
.Farmer,  finding  all.refiftar.ee  vain,  was  obliged  toe?.- 
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pitulate.  The  Englifh  were  ordered  to  depart  within  Britain. 

a  limited  time,  carrying  with  them  what  itores  they  — ^ - - 

could  y  and  the  Spanilh  commander  declared  himfelf 
anfwerable  for  what  they  lhould  leave  on  the  ifland. 

The  time  allowed  them  to  remain  at  Port  Egmont  was 
to  be  determined  by  the  governor  \  and  for  the  greater 
fecurity,  the  rudder  was  taken  off  from  Captain  Far¬ 
mer’s  fiii p,  and  kept  on  (Lore  till  the  appointed  period  •, 
after  which  the  frigate  was  permitted  to  depart,  and  in 
70  days  arrived  at  Portfmouth.  504 

An  inful t  to  the  Britifh  flag  fo  audacious,  feemed  Parliament 
to  render  war  inevitable  unlefs  proper  reparation  was^^  ^a"^" 
very  fptediiy  made.  It  was  accordingly  mentioned  in  to  ^ 
the  fpeeeh  from  the  throne,  November  13.  1770;  and  this  affair, 
an  immediate  demand  of  fatisfadlion  for  the  injury  was 
promifed,  and  that  the  neceffary  preparations  for  war, 
which  had  been  begun  fliould  not  be  difeontinued.  The 
affairs  of  America  weie  alfo  taken  notice  of,  where 
grounds  of  complaint  flill  exifted,  notwithflanding  the 
ce flat  ion  of  thofe  combinations  which  had  diftreffed  the 
commerce  of  this  country.  Thefe  piomifes,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  affairs  of  Falkland’s  iflands,  however,  were 
far  from  giving  general  fatisfadlion.  The  fpeeeh,  as 
the  work  of  miniftry,  was  moft  violently  attacked  by 
oppofition  \  and  an  addrefs  in  anfwer  to  it,  it  was  faid, 
would  be  an  eulogium  on  minifters,  who  did  not  deferve 
it.  News  had  arrived,  they  faid,  from  Falkland’s 
iflands  in  June,  which  fufficiently  demonftrated  the  de- 
figns  of  Spain ;  and  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  were  left 
open  to  the  attacks  of  that  power,  without  any  prepa¬ 
ration  being  made  on  our  part  to  refill  them.  The 
whole  conduft  of  the  miniftry  was  faid  to  be  pufillani- 
mous  *y  and  the  love  of  peace,  which  was  given  out  as 
the  reafon  of  their  unwillingnefs  to  refent  the  injury, 
was  treated  with  contempt. 

A  motion  was  now  made  in  both  houfes  for  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  condudl  of  the  Spaniards  on  this  occa- 
fion,  and  that  all  the  papers  and  letters  relative  to  it 
fhould  be  laid  before  parliament.  The  demand,  how¬ 
ever,  was  oppofed  by  miniftry,  who  infilled  that  the 
laws  of  negociation  precluded  the  idea  of  expofing 
any  letters  or  papers  fent  in  confidence  while  the  nego¬ 
ciation  was  depending  5  and  they  afferted  that  the  king 
of  Spain  had  difavowed  the  condudt  of  his  officer,  and 
promifed  fatisfaffion.  It  would  have  been  rafh,  they 
faid,  to  proceed  to  extremities  betwixt  the  two  crowns, 
when  perhaps  the  officer  only  was  to  blarne  y  but  if, 
after  remonftrance,  the  court  of  Spain  refufed  fatisfac- 
tion,  we  were  then  authorized  to  force  that  juftice 
which  was  refufed  in  an  amicable  manner.  ^ 

Some  time  before  this,  Mr  Harris,  the  Englifh  mi-Negocia* 
nifter  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  difpatehed  a  letter  to w,\h 
Lord  Weymouth,  informing  him  that  a  fhip  had  arrived 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  with  an  account  of  the  intended  * 
expedition  againft  Port  Egmont,  the  number  of  men 
to  be  employed,  and  the  time  fixed  for  its  departure  $ 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  was  afferted  by  Prince  Mafe- 
rans,  the  Spanifh  ambaffador,  that  he  had  every  reafon 
to  believe  that  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  em¬ 
ployed  force  at  Port  Egmont  without  any  orders  ;  and 
hoped  that,  by  difavowing  this  proceeding,  he  might 
prevent  any  mifunderftanding  betwixt  the  two  king¬ 
doms.  To  this  his  lordfhip  replied  in  a  fpirited  manner, 
afking,  amoYig  other  things,  Whether  the  prince  had 
any  orders  to  difavow  the  proceedings  of  the  governor  ? 
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And,  on  his  reply  in  the  negative,  a  formal  difavowai 
'  was  demanded.  After  fome  time,  his  lordffiip  was  in¬ 
formed  that  the  prince  had  orders  to  difavow  any  par¬ 
ticular  orders  given  to  M.  Bucarelli,  the  governor  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  fay,  that  he  had 
afted  agreeably  to  his  general  inftru&ions  and  oath  as 
governor  3  that  the  ifland  fhould  be  reftored  3  and  that 
it  was  expe&ed  the  king  of  Britain  would,  on  his  part, 
difavow  the  conduft  of  Captain  Hunt,  whofe  menace 
had  induced  the  governor  to  a£I  as  he  did. 

This  reply  did  not  by  any  means  prove  agreeable  3 
and  foon  after  the  condudl  of  the  court  of  Spain  be¬ 
came  fo  fufpicious,  that  Mr  Harris  was  ordered  to  quit 
the  court  of  Madrid  3  and  the  correfpondence  between 
Prince  Maferans  and  the  court  of  England  was  no 
longer  continued.  About  this  time  Lord  Weymouth 
refigned  his  office,  and  was  fucceeded  by  the  earl  of 
Rochford  3  and  the  affair  of  Falkland’s  iflands  was  no 
longer  openly  fpoken  of.  On  the  fitting  down  of  the 
parliament,  January  22.  1771,  however,  it  was  again 
brought  before  the  houfe,  and  the  declaration  of  the 
Spaniffi  ambaffador,  with  Rochford’s  acceptance,  were 
announced.  Prince  Maferans  then  difavowed,  in  the 
name  of  his  matter,  the  violence  ufed  at  Port  Egmont  3 
to  the  reftitution  of  which  he  agreed,  and  hoped  that 
this  reftitution  fhould  be  looked  upon  as  ample  fatis- 
fa&ion,  and  at  the  fame  time  as  not  affecting  the  que- 
ftion  concerning  the  prior  fovereignty  of  the  iflands. 
This  produced  a  new  demand  for  copies  of  all  papers, 
letters,  and  declarations  of  every  kind  relating  to  Falk¬ 
land’s  iflands :  but  though  it  was  now  feemingly  com¬ 
plied  with,  the  oppofite  party  affirmed  that  it  was  ftill 
only  in  part  3  for  befides  a  chafm  of  near  two  months, 
during  which  time  there  was  no  account  whatever,  none 
of  the  copies  of  the  claims  or  reprefentations  made  by 
the  court  of  Spain  fmee  the  fir  ft  fettlement  of  the 
iflands  were  given  up.  Thus  a  fufpicion  was  produ¬ 
ced,  that  the  concealment  of  thefe  papers,  and  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  the  order  of  their  dates,  might  proceed 
from  fome  mifcondu<£t  during  the  periods  in  que ftion  ; 
and  which  adminiftration  was  willing  to  conceal  from 
the  world.  To  thefe  objections  it  was  replied,  that 
every  paper  which  could  be  found  in  the  feveral  offices 
had  been  prefented  ;  and  that,  if  there  had  been  any 
correfpondence  between  the  two  courts  of  which  no 
notice  was  taken  in  them,  it  muft  have  been  verbal  3 
but,  at  any  rate,  there  were  papers  fufficient  to  enable 
the  houfe  to  determine  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
their  conduct  throughout  the  whole  transaction  3  for 
every  thing  decifive  or  explicit  was  in  writing,  and 
every  writing  wa^  laid  before  them. 

All  thefe  excufes,  however,  could  not  yet  fatisfy 
oppofition.  It  was  reported,  and  generally  believed, 
that  France  had  interpofed  in  the  affair  ;  in  confequence 
of  which,  a  motion  was  made  to  addrefs  his  majefty 
for  information  whether  any  fuch  interference  had  ta¬ 
ken  place,  and  of  what  nature  it  was,  or  in  what  man¬ 
ner  it  had  been  conduced.  The  minifter  denied  that 
there  had  been  any  fuch  interference  :  but  it  was  in- 
fitted  that  this  was  insufficient  3  that  the  word  of  the 
king  was  requiiite,  as  that  of  the  minifter  could  not  be 
fatisfaCtory,  even  fuppofing  him  to  be  upright.  It  did 
not,  however,  appear  that  any  correfpondence  in  wri¬ 
ting  had  taken  place  betwixt  the  two  courts  :  and  when 
the  minifter  was  afked,  whether  France  had  ever  inter- 
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pofed  as  mediator  ?  he  anfwered,  that  England  u  had  Britain, 
not  employed  France  in  that  capacity  3  but  that  the  v— - 
word  interpofed  was  of  a  meaning  too  vague  for  direCt 
explanation  3  and  it  was  unufual  to  demand  verbal  ne- 
gociations,  while  papers  were  laid  before  them  :  That 
as  all  Europe  had  an  eye  to  the  compromifing  of  diffe¬ 
rences  betwixt  ftates,  it  was  not  to  be  fuppofed  that 
France  would  be  altogether  ftlent  3  but  nothing  (fays 
he)  diffionourable  has  ever  paffed.”  Oppofition  ftill  in¬ 
filled  that  they  had  a  right  to  have  an  account  of  verbal 
negociations  as  well  as  others  3  and  that  if  this  right 
was  given  up,  a  minifter  had  no  more  to  do,  when  he 
wifhed  to  promote  an  infidious  meafure,  than  to  con¬ 
duct  it  by  verbal  correfpondence.  The  motion,  how¬ 
ever,  was  loft  by  a  great  majority  in  both  houfes. 

This  manner  of  deciding  the  queftion  was  fo  far  from  A  general 
allaying  the  general  ferment,  that  it  rendered  it  much  d.lffatlsfac- 
worfe.  The  tranfaCtion  was  confidered  as  entirely  dif-  5jon  Wltjl 
graceful  to  the  Britan  nation  :  nor  were  all  the  argu-in  which 
ments  that  could  be  ufed  by  the  minifterial  party  in  any  the  affair  is 
degree  fufficient  to  overthrow  the  general  opinion.  ieterm^ 
The  reftitution  of  the  ifland  was  thought  to  be  annec*‘ 
adequate  recompense  for  the  affront  that  had  been  of¬ 
fered  3  and  the  objections  to  it  were  urged  on  a  motion 
f  ir  an  addrefs  to  return  thanks  for  the  communication 
of  the  Spaniffi  declaration,  and  to  teftify  their  fatisfac- 
tion  with  the  redrefs  that  had  been  obtained.  This 
addrefs  was  not  carried  without  confiderable  difficul¬ 
ty,  and  produced  a  proteft  from  19  peers.  On  the  part 
of  Spain,  however,  every  part  of  the  agreement  was  507 
oftenfibly  fulfilled  3  Port  Egmont  was  reftored,  and  the  The  fettle* 
Britifh  once  more  took  poffeffion  of  it,  though  it  was  ment  fina^ 
in  a  fhort  time  after  evacuated,  according  to  a  private 
agreement,  as  was  fufpeCted,  between  the  miniftry  and 
the  court  of  Spain  :  but  of  this  no  evidence  ever  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  public. 

In  other  refpeCts,  the  greateft  difeontents  raged 
throughout  the  kingdom.  A  fire  which  happened  at 
Portfmouth  in  the  year  1770  excited  numberlefs  jea* 
loufies,  and  was  by  fome  imputed  to  our  enemies  on  the 
continent.  The  affair  of  the  Middlefex  eleCtion  was 
never  forgotten ;  and  notwitbftanding  many  repulfes,the 
city  of  London  ftill  ventured  to  prefent  new  petitions 
to  the  throne.  In  one  prefented  this  year  by  Mr 
Beckford,  the  lord  mayor  at  that  time,  they  lamented 
the  heavy  difpleafure  under  which  they  feemed  to  have 
fallen  with  his  majefty,  and  renewed  a  petition,  fre¬ 
quently  prefented  before,  concerning  a  dilfolution  of 
parliament.  This,  however,  met  with  a  very  unfavour¬ 
able  anfwer  :  his  majefty  informed  the  lord  mayor,  that 
liis  fentiments  on  that  fubjeCt  continued  unchanged  3 
and  that  “  he  fhould  ill  deferve  the  title  of  Father  of 
his  people,  fhould  he  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  prevailed  on 
to  make  fuch  a  ufe  of  his  prerogative  as  he  could  not 
but  think  inconfiftent  with  the  intereft,  and  dangerous  ^0g 
to  the  conftitution,  of  the  kingdom.”  Mr  Beckford  Remark- 
was  fo  far  from  being  difheartened  by  this  anfwer.  t^iata^(^eeecC^ 
he  demanded  leave  to  fpeak  to  the  king  :  which  being  j*g* 
obtained,  he  made  a  fpeech  of  confiderable  length,  andmajefty, 
concluded  with  telling  his  majefty,  that  “  whoever  had 
already  dared,  or  fhould  hereafter  endeavour,  by  falfe 
infinuations  and  fuggeftions,  to  alienate  his  majefty ’s 
affeCtions  from  his  loyal  fubjeCts  in  general,  and  the 
city  of  London  in  particular,  was  an  enemy  to  his 
majefty  ’$  perfon  and  family;  a  violator  of  the  public 
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peace,  and  a  betrayer  of  our  happy  conflitution  as  it, 
was  eflablifhed  at  the  glorious  revolution.”  To  this 
no  anfvver  was  made,  though  it  gave  great  offence  : 
and  when  Mr  Beckford  went  afterwards  to  St  James’s 
with  an  addrefs  ©n  the  queen’s  fafe  delivery  of  a  prin- 
cefs,  he  was  told,  that  “  as  his  lordfhip  had  thought 
fit  to  fpeak  to  his  majefly  after  his  anfwer  to  the  late 
remonftrance  ;  as  it  was  unufual,  his  majefty  defired 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  might  happen  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.” 

This  behaviour  of  Mr  Beckford  was  by  many  of  the 
court-party  cenfured  in  an  extreme  degree,  as  indecent, 
unprecedented,  impudent,  and  little  fhort  of  high  trea- 
fon  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  on  the  fame  ac¬ 
count  raifed  to  the  higheft  pinnacle  of  popular  favour. 
He  did  not  long,  however,  enjoy  the  applaufe  of  the 
people,  dying  within  a  fhort  time  after  he  made  the 
celebrated  fpeech  above  mentioned,  and  his  death  was 
reckoned  an  irreparable  lofs  to  the  whole  party.  Se¬ 
veral  other  petitions  were  prefented  on  the  fubjedl  of 
popular  grievances  ;  but  the  perpetual  negledl  with 
which  they  were  treated  at  laft  brought  that  mode  of 
application  into  difufe.  A  new  fubjedt  of  contention, 
however,  now  offered  itfelf.  The  navy  was  in  a  bad 
condition,  and  the  failors  everywhere  avoided  the  fer- 
vice.  Towards  the  end  of  Auguff  16  (hips  of  the  line 
were  ready  to  put  to  fea  ;  but  the  legality  of  prefs  war¬ 
rants  being  queftioned,  the  manning  of  them  became 
a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  The  new  lord  mayor, 
Brafs  Crofby,  refufed  to  back  the  warrants  5  which 
proved  a  vexatious  matter  to  the  miniflry.  They 
were  further  provoked  by  the  unbounded  liberty  to 
which  the  prefs  had  been  carried  ;  and  the  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  againff  fome  libellers  had  produced  many  com¬ 
plaints  regarding  the  powers  of  the  attorney  gene¬ 
ral.  He  had  filed  informations  and  carried  on  profe- 
cutions,  ex  officio ,  without  going  through  the  forms  ob- 
ferved  in  all  other  cafes. — “  This  (it  was  faid  by  the 
patriotic  party)  was  inconfiflent  with  the  nature  of  a 
free  government.  No  power  can  be  more  dangerous 
to  private  liberty,  nor  to  the  virtue  or  principles  of  him 
who  enjoys  it.  The  attorney  adls  under  a  miniffer, 
and  his  fenfe  of  duty  muff  be  very  ffrong,  or  his  inde¬ 
pendence  very  thoroughly  fecured  by  contentment,  if 
he  is  at  no  time  tempted  to  fwerve  from  the  laws  of 
confcience  and  equity.  It  is  in  his  power  to  give 
what  name  he  pleafes  to  a  paper,  and  call  it  feditious 
or  treafonable  ;  then,  without  the  interference  of  a  ju¬ 
ry,  he  proceeds  to  try  the  offender ;  who,  though  he 
may  be  acquitted,  may  neverthelefs  be  ruined  by  the 
expences  attending  his  juffification.”  Examples  were 
cited  on  this  occafion  of  very  flagrant  oppreflion  and 
injuflice  from  this  very  power  :  the  laws,  it  was  faid, 
were  become  changeable  at  the  pleafure  of  a  judge  ; 
and  the  liberty  of  a  fubjedt  was  taken  from  him 
whenever  he  became  obnoxious  to  his  fuperiors.  As 
thefe  proceedings  had  therefore  been  the  caufe  of  very 
general  complaint,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  houfe  of 
commons  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  explaining  and  amend¬ 
ing  an  a 61  of  the  4th  and  5th  of  William  and  Mary  to 
prevent  invidious  informations,  and  for  the  more  eafy 
reverfal  of  outlawries  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench. 
This  motion  was  rejedled  by  a  great  majority;  the  mi- 
niff  erial  party  urging,  that  the  power  of  the  attorney- 
general  was  the  fame  that  ever  it  had  been,  and  found- 
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ed  on  common  law.  The  abufe  of  power  was  no  ar-  Britain, 
gument  againff  the  legal  exercife  of  it ;  it  was  dange-  u—~ >T— J 
rous  to  overthrow  eflablifhed  cufloms ;  the  adlions  of 
the  attorney-general' were  cognizable  by  parliament, 

■which  controul  muft  for  ever  prevent  a  licentious  ex¬ 
ertion  of  his  power,  &cc. 

Thefe  arguments,  however,  even  with  the  rejection  Difputes 
of  the  motion,  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  difputes  onc°ncenhng 
this  head.  The  courts  of  juffice  themfelves  were  atviour  ofVb« 
this  time  held  up  in  a  very  defpicable  light,  on  ac- judges, 
count  of  fome  late  decifions  which  had  been  deemed 
contrary  to  law  and  ufual  practice.  By  thefe  the 
judges  had  aflfumed  a  power  of  determining  whether  a 
paper  was  a  libel  or  not ;  and  the  bufinefs  of  the  jury 
was  confined  to  the  determination  of  the  fadl  regard¬ 
ing  its  publication  ;  and  thus  it  was  faid  to  have  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  judges  had  it  in  their  power  to  punifh 
a  man  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  publifhing  a  pa¬ 
per,  whether  feditious  or  not,.  Lord  Chatham,  in  a 
fpeech  on  the  Middlefex  eledtion,  took  occafion  to 
mention  thefe  abufes;  and  was  anfwered  by  Lord  Manfi- 
field,  who  looked  upon  himfelf  to  be  particularly 
pointed  at.  The  former,  however,  was  fo  little  con¬ 
vinced  by  his  anfwer,  that  he  drew  from  it  an  addi¬ 
tional  confirmation  of  his  own  arguments  ;  and  moved 
that  a  day  fhould  be  appointed  for  taking  into  confi- 
deration  the  condudl  of  the  judges;  in  which  he  was 
ably  feconded  by  the  late  lord  chancellor.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  accordingly  moved  for  on  December  6tli 
1770,  to  inquire  into  the  matter  ;  but  after  much  de¬ 
bate,  was  rejedled  by  184  to  76.  The  affair,  however, 
did  not  yet  feem  to  be  terminated.  Lord  Mansfield  gave 
notice  next  day,  that  on  Monday  he  would  communi¬ 
cate  to  the  houfe  of  lords  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  im¬ 
portance  ;  but  when  that  day  came,  he  produced  no¬ 
thing  but  a  paper  containing  the  cafe  of  Woodfall  the 
printer  as  tried  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  that  who¬ 
ever  pleafed  might  read  or  take  copies  of  it.  This  was 
looked  upon  as  exceedingly  frivolous,  and  greatly  dif- 
appointed  the  expeditions  of  the  whole  houfe.  His 
lordfhip  was  afked,  whether  he  meant  that  the  paper 
fhould  be  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  houfe  or  not  ? 

To  which  he  anfwered,  that  he  had  no  fuch  intention, 
but  only  that  it  fhould  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the- 
clerk;  on  which  the  affair  would  probably  have  been 
overlooked  altogether,  had  not  the  late  lord  chancel¬ 
lor,  who  all  along  llrongly  fupported  the  motion,  flood 
up  to  accufe  Lord  Mansfield,  from  the  very  paper  to 
which  he  appealed,  of  a  pradfice  repugnant  to  the  law 
of  England.  Hence  he  took  occafion  to  propofo 
fome  queries  relative  to  the  power  of  juries,  and  chal¬ 
lenged  his  antagonifl  to  a  debate  either  at  that  time 
or  foon  after.  But  this  method  of  proceeding  was 
complained  of  as  too  precipitate,  and  an  excufe  was 
likewife  made  for  not  aligning  a  day  for  the  debate 
at  any  other  time  ;  fo  that  the  matter  foon  funk  into 
oblivion.  It  was,  however,  loudly  talked  of  without 
doors;  and  the  judges,  who  had 'already  fallen  much  in 
the  eitimation  of  the  people-,  now  became  much  more 
obnoxious.  Pamphlets  were  printed  containing  the 
moft  fevere  accufations  ;  comparifons  were  made  be¬ 
twixt  fome  of  the  law  lords  and  their  predeceffors,  and 
even  the  print  iliops*were  filled  with  ridiculous  and  fa- 
tirical  pidlure^. 

An  accident  which  took  place  foon  after  contri* 
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the  minifterial  party,  but  even  that  of  both  houfes  of 
parliament  taken  colleRively,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar, 
to  an  extreme  degree  5  and  indeed  it  mud  be  owned 
that  nothing  could  be  more  derogatory  to  the  honour 
of  the  firft  affembly  of  the. nation,  or  to  that  of  the 
^individuals  who  compofed  it.  A  motion  was  made 
on  the  20th  of  December  1770  by  the  duke  of  Man- 
chefter,  that  an  addrefs  be  prefented  to  his  majefty, 
that  he  would  be  gracioufly  pleafed  to  give  orders  for 
quickening  our  preparations  for  defence  in  the  Weil 
Indies  and  in  the  Mediterranean  }  and  particularly  for 
fecuring  the  pods  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  ‘But 
while  his  grace^  was  defcanting  on  the  negligence  of 
minillry  in  leaving  pods  of  fuch  importance  in  a  de- 
fencelefs  date,  he  was  fuddenly  interrupted  by  Lord 
Gower,  who  infided  on  having  the  houfe  immediately 
cleared  of  all  but  thofe  who  had  a  right  to  fit  there. 
“  When  motions  (faid  he)  are  thus  brought  in  by  fur- 
prife,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  houfe  as  to 
their  contents,  it  is  impoflible  but  fuch  things  may 
be  fpoken  as  are  improper  for  the  general  ear  }  efpe- 
cially  as  the  enemy  may  have  fpies  in  the  houfe,  in  or¬ 
der  to  convey  fecret  intelligence,  and  expofe  the  na- 
kednefs  of  our  poffeffions.”  His  lordftiip  was  an¬ 
swered  by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  who  complained  of 
the  interruption  given  to  the  duke  of  Mancheder  as  a 
proceeding  both  irregular  and  infid ious.  This  pro¬ 
duced  a  confiderable  degree  of  altercation  j  and  the 
cry  of  “  Clear  the  houfe  !”  refounded  from  all  quar¬ 
ters.^  Several  members  attempted  to  fpeak,  but  find¬ 
ing  it  impoflible,  and  piqued  at  this  fhameful  beha¬ 
viour,  18  or  19  of  them  left  the  houfe  in  a  body. 

_ . .  The  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  then  prefent 

of  the  houfe  were  not  only  commanded  to  depart,  but  fome  of  the 
affront Id°nS^°r<^S  went  Per^ona^y  to  the  bar,  and  infided  on  their 
whi°chocca-leavi*ng  tlie  houfe.  ^mediately.  Thefe  unfortunate 
fions  a  mif- members  alleged  in  excufe,  that  they  attended  with  a 
underftand- bill,  and  were  there  in  the  difeharge  of  their  duty  ; 
ing  betwixt  but  this  availed  nothing:  they  were  peremptorily  or- 
two  dered  to  withdraw  till  their  mefTage  fhould  be  deliver¬ 
ed  5  and  after  going  through  the  ufual  forms,  were 
turned  out  of  doors  amidd  the  greated  tumult  and  up¬ 
roar.  In  the  mean  time  the  lords,  who  had  juft  left 
the  houfe  of  peers,  had  gone  to  the  lower  houfe,  where 
they  were  lifterjirig  to  the  debates,  when  the  com¬ 
moners,  who  had  been  turned  out  of  the  houfe  of  lords, 
arrived  full  of  indignation,  and  making  loud  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  affront  they  had  received.  This  was  re- 
feuted  by  turning  out  indifcriminately  all  the  fpe&a- 
tors  }  among  whom  were  the  18  peers  juft  mentioned, 
who  were  thus  {hut  out  from  both  houfes.  The  affair 
terminated  in  a  mifunderftanding  betwixt  the  two 
houfes,  which  continued  during  the  whole  feflion. 
Sixteen  lords  joined  in  a  proteft  ;  and  in  the  warm- 
eft  terms  cenfured  the  treatment  they  had  met  with, 
as  well  as  the  unprecedented  behaviour  of  adraini- 
ft  rat  ion,  who  had  thus  attempted  to  fupprefs  the  free¬ 
dom  of  argument,  and  gender  the  conduct  of  the 
houfe  an  objeR  of  cenfure  and  ridicule  to  the  whole 
world. 

After  the  difeuflion  of  the  affair  of  Falkland’s  iflands 
in  the  manner  already  related,  a  moft  unheard  of  in- 
dance  of  corruption  was  laid  before  parliament  in  the 
Shorehara.  borough  of  |^ew  Shoreham  in  Suffex.  The  corjteft 
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only  of  was  occafioned  by  the  returning  officer,  Mr  Robert?, 
having  returned  a  candidate  with  only  37  votes,  when 
the  other  had  87  5  and  on  bringing  him  to  trial  for 
this  ftrange  proceeding,  the  following  feene  of  villany 
was  laid  open.  A  great  number  of  the  freemen  of  the 
borough  had  formed  themfelves  into  a  fociety  called 
the  Chvijlian  Society  ox  Club;  but  inftead  of  keeping 
up  the  chara&er  indicated  by  this  title,  it  was  clearly 
proved  by  the  returning  officer,  who  formerly  belong¬ 
ed  to  it,  that  it  was  employed  only  for  the  purpofes  of 
venality.  A  feled  committee  of  the  members  were 
appointed  to  fell  the  borough  to  the  higheft  bidder. 

The  committee  men  never  appeared  at  elections  them¬ 
felves,  but  gave  orders  to  the  red,  and  dire  (Red  them 
how  to  vote  }  and  after  the  eleRion  was  over,  {hared 
the  profits  among  themfelves.  Though  all  this  was 
clearly  proved,  the  returning  officer  was  difraiffed  with 
only  a  reprimand  from  tlie  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  for  having  trefpaffed  upon  the  forms  to  be 
facredly  obferved  by  a  returning  officer.  A  more  fe- 
vere  punifhment,  however,  was  referved  for  the  bo¬ 
rough,  and  thofe  wretches  who  had  affumed  the  name 
of  the  Chrifhnn  Club .  A  motion  for  an  inquiry  being 
carried  unanimoufty,  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  incapa¬ 
citate  81  freemen  of  this  borough,  whofe  names  were 
mentioned,  from  ever  voting  at  parliamentary  elec¬ 
tions  }  and,  for  the  more  efftRually  preventing  bribery 
and  corruption,  the  attorney-general  was  ordered  to 
profecute  the  committee  belonging  to  the  Chridian 
Club:  the  members  were  allowed  counfel  j  and  many 
different  opinions  were  offered  regarding  the  mode  of 
punifhment.  Some,  were  mercifully  inclined  only  to 
reprimand  them,  while  others  propofed  to  disfranchife 
the  borough  5  however,  the  bill  for  incapacitation  was 
paffed  at  length,  though  it  did  not  receive  the  royal 
affent  till  the  lad  day  of  the  feffion.  -I? 

The  unbounded  licentjoufnefs  of  the  prefs  now  call- Extreme 
ed  the  attention  of  parliament,  though  the  evil  an-  Lecntioijf- 
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peared  in  a  manner  incapable  of  being  checked.  Atn^g° 
this  time  neither  rank  nor  charaRer  were  any  fecurity  P  * 
againft  the  voice  of  calumny  from  one  party  or  other.} 
and  indeed  it  was  hard  to  fay  on  what  fide  the  moft 
intemperate  violence  appeared.  The  miniflry,  how¬ 
ever,  provoked  by  a  long  courfe  of  oppofition,  made 
the  loudeft  complaints  of  the  freedoms  taken  with  their 
names  ;  while  it  was  retorted  by  oppofition,  that  the 
abufe  from  one  quarter  was  as  great  as  from  the  other. 

Some  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  complained 
that  their  fpeeches  had  been  mifreprefented  in  the  pa¬ 
pers,  and  endeavoured  to  put  a  flop  to  the  praRice  of 
printing  them.  It  was  now  considered  as  a  matter 
contrary  to  the  ftanding  order  of  the  houfe  to  print 
the  fpeeches  of  the  members  of  parliament  at  all  }  andConteftof 
amotion  for  calling  two  of  the  principal  printers  to  houfe  0 

account  was  carried  by  a  confiderable  majority.  The^^P^, 
printers,  however,  did  not  attend  the  fummons  of  theprinlcr5# 
meffenger :  and  a  final  order  for  their  appearance  was 
direRed  to  be  left  at  their  houfes,  ^nd  declared  to  be 
fufficient  notice  when  left  at  their  houfes.  The  dif- 
obedience  of  the  printers  on  this  occafion  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  heightened  by  the  favour  they  hoped  to  ob¬ 


tain  from  the  popular  party  5  and  indeed  it  was  not 
without  the  moft  fevere  animadverfions  that  the  mi¬ 
niftry  were  able  to  carry  their  motions  againft  them. 
This  oppofition  increafed  by  its  being  farther  moved 
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that  they  fhould  be  taken  into  cuftody  by  the  ferjeant  and  an  aft  of  parliament. 


mons. 


at  arms  for  contempt  of  the  orders  of  the  houfe.  The 
temper  and  difpofition  of  the  people  towards  the  houfe 
was  now  objefted,  and  the  great  impropriety  of  add¬ 
ing  to  their  alarms  by  any  unnecelFary  ftretch  of  the 
executive  power  •,  but  the  majority  urged  the  neceffi- 
ty  of  preferving  the  dignity  of  the  houfe,  and  putting 
an  end  to  thofe  exceffive  freedoms  which  had  been  ta¬ 
ken  with  its  members.  The  ferjeant  at  arms  next 
complained,  that  not  being  able  to  meet  with  the  prin¬ 
ters  at  their  houfes,  he  had  been  treated  with  indig¬ 
nity  by  their  fervants  j  on  which  a  royal  proclamation 
was  iffued  for  apprehending  Wheble  and  Thomfon, 
the  two  obnoxious  printers,  with  a  reward  of  50I.  an¬ 
nexed.  But  in  the  mean  time  fix  other  printers,  who 
had  rendered  themfelves  equally  obnoxious  on  a  fimi- 
lar  account,  were  ordered  to  attend  the  houfe,  though 
the  motion  was  not  carried  without  great  oppofition, 
during  which  time  the  houfe  divided  between  20  and 
30  times.  Some  of  the  delinquents  were  reprimanded 
at  the  bar,  and  one  who  did  not  attend  was  ordered  to 
be  taken  into  cuftody  for  contempt.  Wheble  being 
apprehended  in  confequence  of  the  proclamation,  was 
carried  before  Mr  Alderman  Wilkes,  by  whom  he 
was  difcharged.  To  this  magiftrate  it  appeared  that 
Mr  Wheble  had  been  apprehended  in  difeft  violation 
of  his  rights  as  an  Engliffiraan,  as  well  as  of  the  char¬ 
tered  privileges  of  a  citizen  of  London  ;  which  opinion 
he  declared  in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Halifax,  one  of 
the  fecretaries  of  ftate.  Thomfon  wras  difcharged  in 
the  fame  manner  \  but  the  captors  received  certificates 
from  the  magiftfates,  in  order  to  obtain  the  promifed 
rewards.  J.  Miller,  one  of  the  fix  who  had  refufed 
to  attend,  was  taken  into  cuftody  from  his  own  houfe 
by  the  meffenger  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  On  this 
he  fent  for  a  conftable,  and  was  carried  along  with  the 
Lord  May-  meffenger  before  the  lord  mayor,  and  Aldermen  Wilkes 
la/atHber  anC^  ^*ver’  at  ^e  ™anfion-houfe.  The  lord  mayor  re- 
ty,  and  im"  to  Oliver  UP  printer  and  meffenger  at  the  re- 

prifons  the  ftueft  of  the  ferjeant  at  arms  5  and  after  fome  difputes 
meffenger  the  meftenger  was  committed  to  prifon,  as  he  had- 
.fthe  houfe  been  accufed  by  Millar  of  aflault  and  falfe  imprifon- 
0  com"  raent,  and  the  ferjeant  had  refufed  to  find  bail  ;  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  immediately  releafed  upon  the  bail  being 
given. 

By  this  affront  not  only  the  majority  but  many  of 
the  popular  party  alfo  were  greatly  irritated  \  how¬ 
ever,  the  members  in  oppofition  took  care  to  lay  all 
the  blame  on  the  abfurd  conduft  of  adminiftration  with 
regard  to  the  Middlefex  eleftion  '7  in  confequence  of 
which  they  had  incurred  fuch  a  general  odium,  that 
the  people  thwarted  every  meafure  propofed  by  them, 
and  eluded  and  defpifed  their  power  on  every  occafion. 

.  The  lord  mayor  was  ordered  to  attend  the  houfe  next 
^againftday  ;  at  which  time  he  pleaded  that  he  had  afted  in 
no  manner  of  way  inconfiftent  with  the  duties  of  his 
office  ;  as,  by  an  oath  which  he  took  when  entering 
upon  it,  he  was  bound  to  preferve  the  francbifes  of  the 
city,  and  his  conduft  was  farther  to  be  vindicated  from 
the  terms  of  the  city  charters,  as  recognifed  by  aft  of 
parliament.  It  was  then  moved  that  he  (hould  be  al¬ 
lowed  counfel  5  the  queftion  appearing  to  belong  to 
the  lawyers,  as  his  lordfhip  did  not  pretend  to  deny 
the  privileges  of  the  houfe,  though  he  contended  for 
an  exemption  from  that  privilege  by  virtue  of  charters 
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This  motion,  however,  was  Britain, 
overruled,  it  being  infilled  that  no  counfel  could  ever  * 

be  permitted  againft  the  privileges  of  the  houfe.  This 
refufal  of  counfel  took  its  rife  from  a  tranfaftion  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  was  now  pleaded  as  the 
cuflom  of  parliament.  Some  propofed  that  the  lord 
mayor  Ihould  be  heard  by  counfel,  provided  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  houfe  was  not  affefted  j  but  it  was  confi- 
dered  as  abfurd  to  the  laft  degree,  that  his  lordffiip 
(hould  be  heard  by  counfel  on  every  point  except  the 
very  one  in  queftion.  At  the  fame  time  a  motion  was 
carried,  that  the  lord  mayor’s  clerk  Ihould  attend  with 
the  book  of  minutes  j  and  notwithftanding  all  oppofi¬ 
tion,  he  was  obliged  to  expunge  out  of  it  the  recogni¬ 
zance  of  Whittam  the  meffenger.  This  was  followed 
by  a  refolution  that  there  (hould  be  no  more  proceed¬ 
ings  at  law  in  the  cafe  ;  a  great  altercation  enfued, 
and  feveral  of  the  minority,  at  laft-  left  the  houfe  in  the 
utmoft  rage. 

Though  it  was  now  one  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
the  minifterial  party  were  fo  ardent  in  the  profecution 
of  their  viftory,  that  they  refufed  to  adjourn  ;  pro-  521 
ceeding  now  to  the  trial  of  Mr  Oliver,  who,  as  well  asan(1  agamft 
the  lord  mayor,  was  far  from  exprefling  any  forrow  alderman 
for  what  he  had  done.  Some  propofed  to  cenfure  his 
conduft,  others  wrere  for  expulfion  ;  but  when  it  was 
propofed  to  fend  him  to  the  Tower,  the  utmoft  con- 
fufion  and  mutual  reproach  took  place  :  fome  mem¬ 
bers  declared  that  they  w7ould  accompany  him  to  the 
place  of  his  confinement ;  others  left  the  houfe,  while 
the  miniftry  ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  perfuade 
him  into  fome  kind  of  apology  or  conceffion  for  what 
he  had  done  ;  but  finding  that  to  no  purpofe,  they  at 
laft  carried  the  motion  for  his  imprilonment,  and  he  522 
was  committed  accordingly.  Ample  amends,  how- Both  com- 
ever,  were  made  for  this  puniffiment  by  the  unbounded  niitted  t0 
popular  applaufe  heaped  on  both  the  lord  mayor  andthe  r°wen 
alderman  on  this  occafion,  and  which  indeed  threaten¬ 
ed  very  ferious  confequences.  Some  days  after  the 
commitment  of  Mr  Oliver,  when  the  lord  mayor  at¬ 
tended  at  the  houfe  of  commons,  feveral  very  alarming 
inful ts  were  offered  to  many  of  the  members,  particu¬ 
larly  Lord  North  5  who  on  this  occafion  loft  his  hat, 
and  narrowly  efcaped  with  his  life.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  minority  interpofed,  and  expoftulated 
with  the  mob  on  the  impropriety  of  their  conduft, 
by  which  means  all  further  difturbance  was  prevented  j 
and  had  it  not  been  for  this  timely  interference,  it  is 
fuppofed  that  the  fray  would  not  have  ended  without 
much  bloodffied. 

After  the  confufion  was  in  fome  meafure  difpelled, 
the  debates  concerning  the  lord  mayor  again  took 
place.  Many  arguments  were  brought  againft  pro¬ 
ceeding  farther  in  the  matter  but,  being  difregarded, 
the  minority  members  left  the  houfe.  His  lordffiip 
refufed  the  favour  offered  him  of  being  committed  to 
the  cuftody  of  the  ferjeant  at  arms,  upon  which  it  was 
refolved  to  commit  him  to  the  Tower  j  the  motion  for 
this  purpofe  being  carried  by  200  againft  39.  Mr 
Wilkes,  on  being  ordered  to  attend,  wrote  a  letter  ad- Ridiculous 
dreffed  to  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe,  in  which  he  ob-fidfttoa- 
ferved,  that  no  mention  had  been  made  of  his  being  avoicl  a.con'' 
member  ;  and  that  if  his  feat  in  parliament,  to  which 
he  had  been  duly  elefted,  was  to  be  granted  him,  he 
would  attend  and  juftify  his  conduft.  Adminiftration, 

however. 
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Britain,  however,  were  too  wife  now  to  encounter  this  hero  ; 

'  and  at  the  fame  time  were  under  no  little  embarraffment 
how  to  get  off*,  fo  at  lafl  they  were  reduced  to  the  mi- 
ferable  fhift  of  ordering  him  to  attend  on  the  8th  of 
April  17.71,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  adjourned  the 
524  houfe  to  the  9th. 

Committee  The  many  affronts  and  indignities  which  adminiftra- 
for  inqui-  tion  0£  ]ate  keen  obliged  to  put  up  with  now  ren- 
tli(fob£truc-^ere^  ^  ahfolutely  neceffary  to  fall  upon  feme  method 
tionsto  the  1°  fhow  that  their  authority  was  not  altogether  loft, 
authority  of  For  this  purpofe  a  committee  was  appointed  by  ballot 
the  houfe  of  t0  inquire  into  the  reafon  why  there  had  been  fo  many 
commons.  0bftru£tions  to  the  authority  of  the  houfe  of  commons. 

This  committee  having  fat  from  the  28th  of  March  to 
the  30th  of  April,  at  laft  gave  in  the  following  re- 
pprt.  “  Your  committee  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that 
in  the  diligent  fearch  they  have  made  in  the  journals, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  find  an  inftance  that  any 
court  or  magiftrate  has  prefumed  to  commit,  during 
the  fitting  of  parliament,  an  officer  of  the  houfe  for 
executing  the  orders  of  the  houfe.  They  further  beg 
leave  to  obferve,  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  find, 
that  there  ever  has  been  an  inftance  wherein  this  houfe 
has  fuffered  any  perfon,  committed  by  order  of  this 
houfe,  to  be  difeharged,  during  the  fame  feffions,  by 
any  authority  whatever,  without  again  committing 
fuch  perfons.  As  therefore,  with  regard  to  J.  Millar, 
who  was  delivered  from  the  cuftody  of  the  mefienger 
by  the  lord  mayor,  who  for  the  faid  offence  is  now 
under  the  cenfure  of  the  houfe,  it  appears  to  your 
committee,  that  it  highly  concerns  the  dignity  and 
power  of  the  houfe  to  maintain  its  authority  in  this  in¬ 
ftance,  by  retaking  the  faid  J.  Millar  ;  the  committee 
recommend  to  the  confideration  of  the  houfe,  whe¬ 
ther  it  may  not  be  expedient  that  the  houfe  ffiould 
order  that  the  faid  J.  Millar  ffiould  again  be  taken  into 
cuftody  of  the  ferjeant  at  arms  ;  and  that  his  deputy  or 
deputies  be  ftridly  enjoined  to  call  upon  the  magi- 
ftrates,  officers  of  the  peace,  and  other  perfons,  who  by 
the  fpeaker’s  warrant  are  required  to  be  aiding  and  af- 
fifting  to  him  in  the  execution  thereof,  for  fuch  affift- 
ance  as  the  faid  ferjeant,  his  deputy  or  deputies,  ffiall 
find  neceffary,  to  enable  him  or  them  to  take  into  cu- 
ftody  the  faid  J.  Miller.” 

The  ifiue  Nothing  could  have  been  more  imprudent  than  the 
of  this  con-  urging  with  fuch  violence  a  conteft  againft  fuch  con- 
vourableto  temPtl^e  adverfaries  •  and  in  which  they  were  finally 
adminiftra-  baffled.  What  they  intended  for  punifflment  really 
tion.  afforded  the  criminals  matter  of  triumph  and  exulta¬ 
tion.  Every  honour  that  the  city  of  London  could 
beftow  was  conferred  upon  the  magiftrates,  while  the 
complaints  and  execrations  of  the  people  at  large  be¬ 
came  louder  than  even  Every  ftep  taken  about  this 
time  by  adminiftration  feemed  calculated  to  add  to  the 
526  public  ill  humour.  Towards  the  end  of  the  feffion  a 
Diffati&fao  bill  was  brought  in  u  for  enabling  certain  perfons  to 
tion  on  ac-  enelofe  and  embank  part  of  the  river  Thames,  adjoin- 
countof  ing  to  Durham-yard,  Salifbury-ftreet,  Cecil-flreet,  and 
bankment  ®eauf°rt**buildings  in  the  county  of  Middlefex.”  This 
bill  was  oppofed,  as  appearing  contrary  to  the  ancient 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  city  of  London  ;  but  was 
eafily  carried  through  both  houfes,  though  it  produced 
a  proteft  in  the  upper  houfe;  and  a  few  days  before 
the  rifing  of  the  feffion,  the  city  of  London  petitioned 
againft  it.  In  this  petition  it  was  complained  of  as  a 
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violent  and  unjuft  tranfa&ion;  totally  unprecedented  ;  Britain 

being  an  invafion  of  the  property  which  the  city  claim-  1 - T— ,!_■ 

ed  in  the  foil  or  bed  of  the  river.  It  was  afterwards 
complained  of  in  a  remonftrance,  as  an  infringement  of 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  urged  as  a  reafon  for  the 
diflblution  of  parliament.  ^ 

The  only  other  tranfa&ion  of  moment  during  this  Eaft  India 
feffion  related  to  the  Eaft  India  Company.  It  was  affa*rs  con- 
now  propofed  to  raife  2000  men  in  England  for  the rideretl* 
fervice  of  the  company,  the  officers  to  be  appointed  by 
the  king,  and  to  be  paid  by  the  company.  But  after 
much  {peculation,  it  was  reje&ed  as  unconftitutional 
and  dangerous  to  keep  an  armed  force  in  the  kingdom 
which  was  not  paid  by  government ;  and  that,  however 
inconfiderable  the  number  propofed  was  at  prefent,  it 
might  foon  be  increaftd  on  any  frivolous  pretence.  It 
was  likewife  urged,  that  it  would  prove  an  obftrudtion 
to  the  recruiting  fervice  for  our  own  army,  on  account 
of  the  fuperior  advantages  of  enlifting  in  the  company’s 
fervice.  The  advocates  for  the  bill  urged  the  incon- 
veniency  of  fending  out  a  fufficient  number  of  men 
annually  to  recruit  the  Indian  forces;  and  that,  unlefs 
parliament  ffiould  adhere  to  the  promife  they  formerly 
made  of  affifting  the  company  in  recruiting,  they 
would  be  daily  expofed  to  vaft  lofs  and  expence  from 
the  tricks  of  recruiting  parties.  The  feffion  rofe  on 
the  8th  of  May.  In  the  fpeech  from  the  throne,  it 
was  obferved,  that  the  fatisfadtion  obtained  from  his 
Catholic  majefty  for  the  injury  done  this  kingdom, 
and  the  proofs  of  the  pacific  difpofition  which  the 
courts  of  France  and  Spain  had  given  bj  laying  afide 
their  armaments,  enabled  us  to  reduce  our  forces  by 
fea  and  land.  The  zeal  manifefted  by  parliament 
could  not  fail  to  convince  the  world  of  its  affedlionate 
attachment  to  the  crown  and  regard  to  the  interefts  of 
the  country.  His  majefty’s  endeavours  were  promifed 
to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  which  ftill  prevailed  in 
fome  parts  of  the  continent ;  thanks  were  given  to  the 
commons  for  the  unanimous  cheerfulnefs,  and  public 
fpirit  with  which  they  had  granted  the  fupplies  ;  and 
an  apology  was  made  for  the  extraordinary  demands 
which  had  been  made.  The  fpeech  concluded  with 
advifing  the  members  to  ufe  their  beft  endeavours,  in 
their  refpe&ive  ftations  and  counties,  to  render  the  na¬ 
tional  happinefs  complete,  by  difeouraging  needlefs 
fufpicions  and  domeftic  difturbances.  His  majefty  had 
no  other  objefts,  and  could  have  no  other  interefts,  than 
to  reign  in  the  hearts  of  a  free  and  happy  people  ;  and 
it  was  his  earned  wiffi  that  his  fubje&s  might  not  be 
prevented,  by  miftakes  or  animofities  among  them- 
felves,  from  enjoying  the  happinefs  they  had  in  their 
power.  528 

The  many  defeats  that  had  been  received  by  oppofi-  Popular 
tion  during  this  and  the  foregoing  feffions  now  began  Party  l^' 
to  difeourage  them  from  proceeding  fuch  lengths  inC  0 
the  caufe  of  patriotifm  as  they  had  formerly  done. 

Many  of  them  had  alfo  loft  much  of  their  popularity 
by  taking  an  a&ive  part  againft  the  printers ;  and  as 
every  motion  had  been  carried  in  favour  of  adminiftra¬ 
tion  by  nearly  two  to  one,  a  general  difeouragement 
and  languor  began  to  take  place  among  the  popular 
party.  The  only  gainers  indeed  by  the  late  contentions 
were  the  city  magiftrates  and  printers  who  had  been 
puniffled  by  the  houfe  of  commons.  On  the  rifing  of  the 
parliament,  when  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  were  ‘ 

releafed 
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Britain,  released  from  tlie  lower,  they  were  welcomed  by  every 

- v - -  mark  of  congratulation.  The  city  was  illuminated  ; 

and  the  mob,  as  ufual,  took  vengeance  on  the  refrac¬ 
tory  by  breaking  their  windows.  A  committee  w7as 
even  appointed  to  carry  on  a  profecution  againft  the 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  but  as  this  did  not 
ftem  likely  to  afford  any  redrefs,  they  determined 
once  more  to  have  recourfe  to  the  throne.  Accord¬ 
ingly*  on  JCtli  of  July  1771,  another  petition  and 
remonftrance  was  prefented,  the  fubjefta  of  which 
were  the  embankments  on  the  Thames,  the  proceed¬ 
ings  againft  the  magiftrates  5  and  a  fpeedy  diffolution  of 
parliament  was  requelled.  But  this  met  with  as  un¬ 
favourable  an  anfwer  as  before.  His  majefty  replied, 
that  he  was  ready  to  put  an  end  to  the  real  grievances 
of  his  faithful  fubje£ts  :  but  he  was  furry  to  find  that  a 
part  of  them  ftill  renewed  requefts  which  he  had  re¬ 
peatedly  refufed  to  comply  with. 

In  the  fpeech  from  the  throne,  when  the  parliament 
met,  January  21.  1772,  his  majefty  obferved,  that  the 
performance  of  the  king  of  Spain’s  engagements,  and 
the  behaviour  of  the  other  European  powers,  promifed 
a  continuance  of  peace  ;  and  though  the  neceffity  of 
keeping  up  a  refpe&able  naval  force  was  evident,  yet 
110  extraordinary  aid  for  that  purpofe  would  be  necef- 
fary  ;  and  he  concluded  with  recommending  the  moft 
vigilant  and  adive  attention  to  the  concerns  of  the 
country,  with  an  affurance  of  the  interpofition  of  the 
crown  to  remedy  abufes  or  fupply  deft: 6b.  Little  dif- 
pute  was  made  about  the  addreffes  in  anfwer  to  this 
fpeech,  though  an  ample  fubje6t  of  altercation  very 
Debated  on  fo°  VCCU.rre.d*  This  was  a  motion  made  by  admini- 
the  aug-  Oration,  intimating  the  neceffity  of  railing  25,000  fea- 
mentation  men  f°r  the  fervice  of  the  current  year  ;  it  being  al- 
of  the  num- ways  neceflary,  they  faid,  for  us  to  preferve  a  fuperio- 
t0  tlie  French  in  the  Indies,  which  had  not 
been  the  cafe  fince  they  fent  a  confiderable  fleet  thi¬ 
ther.  “  It  was  equally  neceflary  (they  added)  to  pre¬ 
ferve  the  prefent  ftrength  of  the  Weft  Indies  unim¬ 
paired  ;  as  the  Spaniards  knew  the  importance  of  our 
fettlements  there  too  well  not  to  make  an  attack  upon 
them  firft  if  ever  a  rupture  ffiould  take  place.  Twen¬ 
ty  of  the  belt  (hips  in  the  navy  were  alfo  now  employ¬ 
ed  as  guard-ftiips,  and  wanted  nothing  but  men  to  fit 
them  for  a6tual  fervice.” 

A  declaration  of  this  kind,  coming  immediately  af¬ 
ter  the  aflurances  of  peace  that  had  been  given  from 
the  throne,  was  faid  to  be  a  con  tradition  ;  that  the 
peace  eftabliihment  would  thus  be  augmented  till  we 
were  overburdened  by  it;  500,0001.  would  thus  be 
added  to  the  national  expences  ;  and  as  the  fame  aug¬ 
mentation  might  every  year  be  made  on  fimilar  pre¬ 
tences,  we  fhould  thus  be  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the 
hard  (hips  of  war  in  time  of  a  profound  peace.  If  the 
aflurances  of  peace  from  the  throne  were  well  founded, 
the  force  in  the  Eaft  Indies  was  already  too  great  ;  if, 
on  ‘ 1  ...  -  -  - 
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This  was  occafioned  by  the  general  tendency  to  Aria-  Britain, 
nifm  or  Socinianifm,  which  had  for  fome  time  prevail-  — — * 

ed  to  a  great  degree,  and  had  at  laft  infe£!ed  the  efta- 
bliftied  church  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  fubfeription 
to  her  ftandards  was  reckoned  intolerable  by  many  of 
the  clergy.  Meetings  had  been  frequently  held  by 
the  difeontented  members,  in  order  to  confider  of  fome 
mode  of  relief;  and  in  the  beginning  of  February  1772,  Petition  a- 
about  250  of  them,  with  feveral  proftiTors  of  law  and  gainit  fub- 
phyfic,  joined  in  a  petition  to  the  houfe  of  commons, 
expreffing  their  diffatisfa6lion  with  fubfeription  to  any  ;u.^ies. 
human  forms,  and  praying  for  relief.  In  this  petition 
they  afferted,  that  they  held  certain  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  from  God  alone,  without  being  fubje6t  to  any 
other  authority  ;  fuch  as  the  exercife  of  their  own  rea- 
fon  and  judgment,  by  which  they  were  inftru&ed  and 
confirmed  in  their  belief  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  as 
contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They  accounted  it 
a  bleffing  to  live  under  a  government  which  maintained 
the  fufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  to  inftru6i  in  all  things  / 

neceflary  to  falvation.  Hence  they  concluded,  that 
they  had  a  right  from  nature,  as  well  as  from  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  reformed  religion,  to  judge  for  themfelves 
what  was  or  was  not  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  From 
this  invaluable  privilege,  however,  they  found  them¬ 
felves  in  a  great  meafure  precluded  by  the  law’s  rela¬ 
tive  to  fubfeription  ;  by  which  they  were  enjoined  to 
acknowledge  certain  articles  and  confeffions  of  faith 
framed  by  fallible  men  as  entirely  agreeable  to  Scrip¬ 
ture.  They  prayed  therefore  to  be  relieved  from  fuch 
an  impofition,  and  to  be  reftored  to  their  undoubted 
right  of  interpreting  Scripture  for  themfelves,  with¬ 
out  being  bound  by  any  human  explanation  of  it,  or 
being  required  to  acknowledge  by  fubfeription  or  de¬ 
claration  the  truth  *of  any  formulary  of  religious  faith 
and  do6liine  whatever,  excepting  the  Holy  Scripture 
itfelf. 

The  affair  of  fubfeription  they  looked  upon  to  be 
not  only  a  grievance  to  themfelves,  but  an  encroach¬ 
ment  on  their  rights  as  men  and  members  of  a  Prote- 
ftant  eftablifhment,  as  well  as  a  great  hinderance  to 
the  fpreading  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  tending  to  dif- 
courage  further  inquiry  into  the  true  fenfe  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  to  divide  communions,  and  to  caufe  a  mutual 
diftike  between  fellow  Proteftants ;  giving  occafton  for 
unbelievers  to  reproach  and  vilify  the  clergy,  by  re- 
prefenting  them  as  guilty  of  prevarication,  and  of  ac¬ 
commodating  their  faith  to  lucrative  views  and  politi¬ 
cal  confiderations.  It  afforded  alfo  to  Papifts,  and  o- 
thers  difaffe&ed  to  the  religious  eftablifhment  of  the 
church  of  England,  an  occafion  of  relieving  -upon  it 
as  inconfiftent,  and  authorizing  doubtful  and  precari¬ 
ous  do&rines,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  Scripture  alone 
was  acknowledged  to  be  certain  and  fufticient  for  fal¬ 
vation.  It  had  likewife  a  tendency  to  divide  the  cler¬ 
gy  among  themfelves  ;  fubje&ing  one  part,  who  af- 
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tne  contrary,  a  war  was  at  hand,  it  would  be  too  ferted  their  privilege  as  Proteftants,  to  be  reviled  both 
fmall  notwithftanding  the  propofed  augmentation  ;  and  from  the  pulpit  and  the  prefs,  by  another  who  feemed 

t  Mu  to  T - !  _  _  1*1  1  .  f*  /V  /*  .  1  •  •  t  t  •  «  .  .  _  —  .  _ 


the  fame  wray  Jamaica  was  likely  to  fuffer  from  the  in¬ 
feriority. 

Ihefe  remonftrances  were  by  no  means  Sufficient  to 
.put  a  ft  op  to  any  meafure  which  had  at  this  time  been 
fuggefted  hy  adminiftration.  The  queftion  for  the 
augmentation  was  carried  without  a  divifion  :  after 
which  the  fubje6t  of  religion  came  to  be  difeufled. 

.  .  Vox,  IV.  Part  II. 


to  judge  the  articles  they  had  fubferibed  to  be  of  equal 
authority  with  the  Scripture  itfelf ;  and,  laftly,  it  oc¬ 
cafioned' fcruples  and  embarr ailments  of  confcience  to 
thofe  who  were  about  to  enter  into  the  miniftry,  or 
prevented  the  cheerful  exercife  of  it  to  thofe  who  were 
already  entered.  By  reafon  of  thefe  embarra Aments, 
the  clerical  part  of  the  petitioners  found  themfelves  un- 
3  X  der 
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Britain,  der  great  difficulties,  being  obliged  in  fome  fenfe  to 
~v— 11 join  with  the  adverfaries  of  revelation,  in  fuppofing 
the  one  true  fenfe  of  Scripture  to  be  exprefled  in  the 
prefent  eftabliffied  fyftem  of  faith  ;  or  elfe  to  incur  the 
reproach  of  having  deferted  their  fubfcription,  &:c. 
while  fuch  of  the  petitioners  as  had  been  educated 
with  a  view  to  the  profeffions  of  civil  law  and  phyfic 
could  not  but  think  it  a  great  hardffiip  to  be  obliged, 
as  they  all  were  in  one  of  the  univerfities,  even  at  their 
firft  matriculation  and  admiffion,  though  at  an  age 
very  improper  for  fuch  important  difquifitions,  to  fub- 
fcribe  their  afient  to  a  variety  of  theological  tenets, 
concerning  which  their  private  opinions  could  be  of 
no  confequence  to  the  public,  in  order  to  entitle  them 
to  academical  degrees  in  thofe  faculties  ;  more  efpe- 
cially  as  the  courfe  of  their  ftudies  and  attention  to 
their  pradice  did  not  afford  them  leifure  fufficient  to 
examine  how  far  thefe  tenets  were  confonant  to  the 
■word  of  God. 

This  petition  was  prefented  by  Sir  William  Mere¬ 
dith,  who,  along  with  the  other  members  who  favour¬ 
ed  the  caufe,  enforced  it  by  many  arguments  drawn 
from  the  principles  of  toleration.  They  maintained 
alfo  that  nothing  but  hypocrify  and  prevarication  could 
arife  from  obliging  men  to  fubfcribe  what  they  did 
not  believe  \  that  the  repeal  of  the  laws  for  fubfcrip¬ 
tion  would  prevent  the  increafe  of  diffenters,  fo  very 
confpicuous  at  this  time,  and  incline  many  of  them  to 
return  to  the  church.  The  articles  themfelves  were 
faid  to  have  been  compiled  in  a  hurry  ;  that  they  con¬ 
tained  dodrines  highly  controvertible  \  and  that  this 
reftraint  on  the  confciences  of  men  was  of  all  others 
the  greatefl  hardffiip.  The  majority  of  parliament, 
however,  were  found  inimical  to  the  petition,  though 
fome  who  oppofed  it  at  prefent  wiffied  for  time  to 
confide?  it  more  deliberately,  or  to  refer  it  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  clergy.  By  the  reft  it  was  urged,  that 
the  matter  of  the  petition  was  a  violent  infradion  of 
the  laws  of  the  Engliffi  religion  j  and  that  if  this 
was  granted,  another  would  foon  follow  againft  the  li¬ 
turgy.  The  condud  of  many  of  the  petitioners,  in- 
ftead  of  being  founded  in  any  regard  for  religion,  had 
its  origin  in  hypocrify  and  diflolutenefs,  and  certainly 
proceeded  in  many  inftances  from  a  diffielief  of  the 
Trinity,  and  of  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour.  The 
complaints  of  men  were  to  be  difregarded  when  they 
wiffied  to  profit  by  the  emoluments  of  the  church  with¬ 
out  fubferibing  to  its  laws  j  befides,  the  king  was 
bound  by  his  coronation  oath  to  continue  the  church - 
government  without  alteration.  It  was  likewife  urged, 
that  if  people  were  to  be  reftrained  by  no  other  article 
than  an  affent  to  the  truth  of  the  feriptures,  the  church 
would  foon  be  overrun  with  impiety.  Many  had  al¬ 
ready  founded  blafphemous  tenets  on  the  right  of  pri¬ 
vate  opinion  \  and  though  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
every  man  has  this  right  for  himfelf,  yet  none  has  a 
right  to  obtrude  his  Angularities  upon  others  \  and  if 
any  of  the  clergy  found  the  delicacy  of  their  confciences 
affeded  after  they  had  accepted  of  benefices,  they  were 
welcome  to  leave  them. 

Some  of  the  more  moderate  oppofers  of  the  peti¬ 
tion  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  charader  of  the 
clergy  from  the  imputations  laid  upon  them  ;  and  con¬ 
tended  that  the  legifiature  had  a  controuling  power 
over  the  articles  of  the  union,  and  confirmed  their  af- 
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fertion  by  mentioning  the  ad  againft  occafional  con-  Britain, 
formity,  as  well  as  another  againft  eledive  patronages,  L  , 
both  of  them  palled  fince  the  union  :  and  it  feemed  to 
be  the  general  wifh  of  the  houfe  that  the  profeffors  of 
law  and  phyfic  might  be  relieved  from  fubfcription, 
though  they  did  not  confider  their  ffiare  in  the  matter 
as  of  any  great  importance  to  the  public.  It  was  at  laftRejeded. 
thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  near  150. 

The  rejedion  of  the  fubfcription  bill  was  followed 
by  that  of  a  bill  for  quieting  the  poffeffions  of  his  ma- 
jefty’s  fubjeds  from  dormant  claims  of  the  church  \ 
after  which  the  attention  of  parliament  was  called  to 
one  of  the  utmoft  importance,  and  which  was  introdu-  ^ 
ced  by  a  meflage  from  the  king.  This  was  the  famous  Royal  mar* 
royal  marriage-bill,  occafioned  by  the  marriage  of  thedage-bilL 
duke  of  Cumberland  with  Mrs  Horton,  a  widow  lady, 
daughter  of  Lord  Irnham,  and  lifter  to  Colonel  Luttrel, 
and  that  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  with  the  countefs- 
dowager  of  Waldegrave.  By  the  melfage  it  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  both  houfes  to  take  it  into  their  confidera- 
tion,  whether  it  might  not  be  expedient  to  fupply  the 
defeds  of  the  laws  then  in  being,  and  by  fome  new  re¬ 
gulations  more  effedually  to  prevent  the  defendants  of 
his  late  majefty  (excepting  the  iffiie  of  the  princefles 
who  had  married,  or  might  hereafter  marry,  into  foreign 
families)  from  marrying  without  the  confent  of  his  ma¬ 
jefty,  his  heirs,  and  fucceflors.  In  confequence  of  this 
a  bill  was  brought  in,  declaring  all  fuch  marriages, 
without  the  confent  above  mentioned,  to  be  null  and 
void.  The  defeendants  of  his  majefty,  however,  if  a- 
bove  the  age  of  25  years,  might  marry  without  the  royal 
confent,  provided  they  gave  intimation  twelve  months 
beforehand  to  the  privy  council,  and  no  oppofition  to 
the  match  was  made  by  parliament  during  that  interval.  ^3 

This  bill  met  with  the  moft  violent  and  powerful Protefts  a. 
oppofition.  The  principal  arguments  againft  it  weregainftit. 
exprefled  in  two  protefts  from  the  upper  houfe,  and 
were  to  the  following  purpofe  :  1.  The  dodrine  that 
marriages  in  the  royal  family  are  of  the  higheft  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  ftate,  and  that  therefore  the  kings  of  this 
realm  have  ever  been  trufted  with  the  care  thereof,  is 
both  abfurd  and  unconftitutional  \  though  it  would 
from  that  period  have  the  force  of  a  parliamentary  de¬ 
claration.  The  immediate  tendency  of  this  was  to 
create  as  many  prerogatives  to  the  crown  as  there  are 
matters  of  importance  in  the  ftate  j  and  to  extend  them, 
in  a  manner  as  vague  and  exceptionable  as  had  ever 
been  done  in  the  moft  defpotic  period.  2.  The  en- 
ading  part  of  the  bill  had  an  inconvenient  and  impo¬ 
litic  extent  *,  namely,  to  all  the  defeendants  of  Geo.  II, 

In  procefs  of  time,  that  defeription  might  become 
very  general,  and  comprehend  a  great  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  *,  and  it  was  apprehended  that  it  would  be  an 
intolerable  grievance,  for  the  marriages  of  fo  many  fub¬ 
jeds,  perhaps  difperfed  among  the  various  ranks  of  ci¬ 
vil  life,  to  be  fubjed  to  the  reftridions  of  this  ad  ^ 
efpecially  as  the  abettors  of  this  dodrine  had  alfo  main¬ 
tained,  that  the  care  and  approbation  of  the  marriage 
alfo  included  the  education  and  cuftody  of  the  perfon. 

This  extenfive  power  might  in  time  make  many  of  the 
firft  families  of  the  kingdom  entirely  dependent  on  the 
crown  $  and  it  was  regretted  that  all  endeavours  to  li¬ 
mit,  in  fome  degree,  the  generality  of  that  defeription, 
had  proved  ineffedual.  3.  The  time  of  nonage  for  the 
royal  family-  appeared  to  be  improperly  extended  be- 
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yond  the  limit  of  21  years  ;  a  period  which  the  wifdom 
of  the  conftitution  feems  with  great  wifdom  to  have 
aligned  to  minority.  4.  The  deferring  their  marriage 
to  the  age  of  2 6  might  alfo  be  attended  with  other 
bad  confequences,  by  driving  them  into  a  diforderly 
courfe  of  life,  which  ought  to  be  particularly  guarded 
againft  in  thofe  of  fuch  an  exalted  ftation.  5.  The 
power  given  by  this  bill  to  a  prince  to  marry  after  the 
age  of  26,  is  totally  defeated  by  the  provifo  which  de¬ 
clares  the  confent  of  parliament  to  be  ultimately  neeef- 
fary.  Thus  great  difficulties  muff  be  laid  on  future 
parliaments,  as  their  filence  in  fuch  a  cafe  muff  imply 
a  difapprobation  of  the  king’s  refufal  ;  and  their  con¬ 
currence  with  it  might  prove  a  perpetual  prohibition 
from  marriage  to  the  party  concerned.  6.  The  right 
of  conferring  a  diferetionary  power  of  prohibiting  all 
marriages,  appears  to  be  above  the  reach  of  any  legifla- 
ture  whatever,  as  being  contrary  to  the  inherent  tights 
of  human  nature  \  which,  as  they  are  not  derived  from, 
or  held  under,  the  fan&ion  of  any  civil  laws,  cannot  be 
taken  away  by  them  in  any  cafe  whatever.  The  legi¬ 
slature  no  doubt  has  a  right  to  preferibe  rules  to  mar¬ 
riage  as  well  as  to  every  other  kind  of  contract  ;  but 
there  is  an  effential  difference  between  regulating  the 
mode  by  which  a  right  may  be  enjoyed,  and  effablifh- 
ing  a  principle  which  may  tend  entirely  to  annihilate 
that  right.  To  difable  a  man  during  life  from  con¬ 
tracting  marriage,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  to  make 
his  power  of  contracting  fuch  marriage  dependent  nei¬ 
ther  on  his  own  choice  nor  on  any  fixed  rule  of  law, 
but  on  the  arbitrary  pleafure  of  any  man,  or  fet  of  men, 
is  exceeding  the  power  permitted  by  Divine  Providence 
to  human  legiflature,  and  directly  contrary  not  only  to 
the  divine  command,  but  alfo  to  the  rights  of  do- 
meffic  fociety  and  comfort,  &e.  7.  This  bill  has  a 

natural  tendency  to  produce  a  difputed  title  to  the 
crown.  If  thofe  who  are  affected  by  it  are  in  power, 
they  will  eafily  procure  a  repeal  of  this  act,  and  the 
confirmation  of  a  marriage  made  contrary  to  it  j  and 
if  they  are  not,  it  will  at  lead  be  the  fource  of  the  moft 
dangerous  faction  that  can  exift  in  any  country,  viz. 
one  attached  to  a  pretender  to  the  crown  5  whofe 
claim,  he  may  affert,  lias  been  fet  afide  by  no  other 
authority  than  that  of  an  act  to  which  the  legiflature 
was  not  competent,  as  being  contrary  to  the  common 
rights  of  mankind.  8.  The  bill  provides  no  fecurity 
againft  the  improper  marriages  of  princeffes  married 
into  foreign  families,  and  thofe  of  their  iffue  :  which 
may  full  as  materially  affeCt  the  intereft  of  this  nation 
as  the  marriages  of  princes  refiding  in  the  dominions 
of  Great  Britain.  It  provides  no  remedy  againfl  the 
improper  marriage  of  the  king  reigning,  though  evi¬ 
dently  the  moft  important  of  all  others  to  the  public. 
It  provides  nothing  againft  the  indifereet  marriage  of 
a  prince  of  the  blood,  being  regent  at  the  age  of  21  j 
nor  furnifhes  any  remedy  againft  his  permitting  fuch 
marriages  to  others  of  the  blood-royal,  being  fully  in¬ 
verted  with  the  legal  power  for  this  purpofe,  without 
the  afliftance  of  council. 

The  anfvver  to  all  thefe  arguments  was,  that  the  in¬ 
conveniences  fo  much  talked  of  were  merely  imagina¬ 
ry  ;  and  if  the  king  ftiould  make  any  improper  ufe  of 
his  authority,  parliament  had  it  either  in  their  power  to 
prevent  the  effedt,  or  to  punifh  the  minifter  who  advifed 
it.  The  crown,  it  was  laid,  was  difhonoured  by  im¬ 


proper  connexions,  and  many  of  the  greateft  national  Btitsun, 
calamities  have  proceeded  from  improper  alliances  be- 
tween  the  royal  family  and  fubjedls ;  and  that  if,  from 
after  experience,  we  ftiould  find  any  material  grievan¬ 
ces  enfue  from  this  adl,  it  could  as  eafily  be  repealed  at 
that  time  as  thrown  out  now,  and  on  better  grounds.  It 
was  very  rapidly  carried  through  both  houfes  5  in  the  up¬ 
per  houfe  by  90  to  2 6  ;  and  in  the  lower  by  165  to  1 15.  534 

Though  the  late  decifion  concerning  fubfeription  to^.1^^® 
the  39  articles  did  not  feem  to  promife  much  fuccefs  ^(Tenters 
to  any  innovations  in  religious  matters,  yet  the  cafe  of  p,0p0fcd. 
diffenting  minifters  was  introduced  foon  after  the  dif- 
cufllon  of  the  royal  marriage  adl ;  the  advocates  for  it 
being  encouraged  to  bring  it  forward  chiefly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  fome  favourable  hints  thrown  out  in  the  de¬ 
bates  on  the  fubfeription  bill.  A  petition  was  now 
prefented  by  a  great  body  of  tliefe  people,  praying  to 
be  relieved  from  the  hardfhip  of  fubferibing  to  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  a  church  to  which  they  did  not  belong.  This* 
however,  was  moft  violently  oppofed  by  the  opponents 
of  the  former  bill,  though  with  very  little  fuccefs  in 
the  houfe  of  commons,  where  it  was  carried  through 
by  a  prodigious  majority.  Here  it  was  maintained 
that  nothing  can  advance  the  true  intereft  of  religion 
fo  much  as  toleration  j  and  if  articles  of  fubfeription 
are  neceffary,  it  muft  only  be  for  men  deftitute  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  who  would,  in  compliance  with  ambition  or 
avarice,  as  readily  fubferibe  to  one  fet  of  articles  as 
another.  If  thus  any  of  the  fundamental  do&rines  of 
Cbriftianity  are  impugned,  there  are  abundance  of 
laws  in  exiftence  to  correCl  the  impiety.  The  diffent- 
ers  have  indeed  altered  fome  of  their  original  forms 
and  dodlriiies,  but  that  only  in  matters  of  indifference* 

It  is  the  effeCl  of  learning,  leifure,  and  refinement,  to 
give  men  many  opportunities  of  altering  eftabliftied 
forms.  This  has  been  the  cafe  formerly,  and  always 
will  be.  The  diffenters  have  long  been  virtually  ex¬ 
empted  from  this  fubfeription  \  and  yet  the  piety  and 
decency  of  many  of  them,  particularly  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  where  no  fuch  laws  are  in  being,  fufficiently 
fhow  that  men,  whofe  minds  are  ftedfaft  in  the  puri¬ 
ty  of  religion,  will  not  be  confined  nor  influenced  by¬ 
laws  of  human  invention.  But  though  the  diffenters 
enjoy  full  liberty  by  connivance  at  prefent,  where  is 
their  fecurity  againft  the  fudden  attacks  of  malice  and 
envy,  which  may  be  backed  by  the  fan&ion  of  law  ? 

Every  negleCt  of  a  law  by  connivance  is  an  additional 
proof  of  the  necefiity  of  abrogating  that  law  :  and  li¬ 
berty  is  but  an  empty  name,  where  it  is  enjoyed  hy  an 
overfight  only,  as  it  were,  of  our  fuperiors.  In  the  pvej^ec? 
houfe  of  lords,  however,  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  70.  Here  the  do&rine  of  univerfal  toleration 
was  ftrenuoufly  oppofed,  as  well  as  the  great  danger 
fet  forth  to  which  the  church  of  England  would  be 
expofed  by  departing  from  the  laws  which  guarded  its 
privileges.  The  diffenters,  it  was  faid,  had  great  caufe 
to  be  fatisfied  with  the  favour  they  enjoyed  by  conni¬ 
vance  5  and  the  laws  were  only  kept  in  record  as  a  ne¬ 
ceffary  curb,  left  in  the  degeneracy  of  a  declining  king¬ 
dom,  religion  fhould  be  deftitute  of  protection  againft 
herefy  and  blafphemy.  ^ 

The  only  other  affairs  of  this  feflion  were  fome  at-  Eaft  India 
tempts  at  an  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  Eall  India  affairs. 
Company,  which  were  now  in  a  very  critical  fituation. 

Thefe,  however,  did  not  come  under  confideration  till 
3X2  th<s 
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Britain,  the  next  feflion,  which  took  place  November  2 6, 

v - '  *772,  when  his  majefty  gave  this  fituation  of  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  company  as  a  reafon  why  he  had  called 

them  together  fooner  than  ufual.  The  continuance  of 
the  pacific  difpofition  of  other  powers  was  mentioned, 
and  fatisfa&ion  expreffed  that  the  continuance  of  peace 
had  afforded  an  opportunity  of  reducing  the  naval  efta- 
blifhment,  though  a  great  force  muft  always  be  necef- 
fary  for  the  defence  of  thefe  kingdoms.  Economy 
was  pro  mi  fed  with  regard  to  the  fupplies,  and  it  was 
recommended  to  take  every  method  that  could  be  de- 
vifed  to  remedy  the  dearnefs  of  provifions. 

The  affairs  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  took  up  the 
greatef!  part  of  the  prefent  feflion.  It  had  been  pro- 
je61ed,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1667,  when  they  were 
in  a  very  flourifhing  condition,  to  bring  them  under 
the  infpe&ion  of  government,  that  the  nation  might 
(hare  the  immenfe  wealth  fuppofed  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  company.  The  defign,  however,  did  not  fucceed 
at  that  time,  nor  would  it  probably  have  been  eafily 
brought  to  bear,  had  not  the  affairs  of  the  company 
been  embarraffed  by  the  bad  conduct  of  their  fervants. 
During  the  laft  feflion  a  bill  had  been  brought  in  for 
retraining  the  governor  and  council  from  all  kind  of 
trade,  as  well  as  for  enlarging  the  power  of  the  com¬ 
pany  over  its  fervants.  The  bill,  however,  was  reject¬ 
ed  after  the  fecond  reading,  and  indeed  was  thought 
to  have  been  propofed  only  to  introduce  the  fucceed- 
ing  bufinefs.  The  debates  on  the  fubjeCt  procured  in 
a  great  meafure  the  general  belief  of  two  points  of 
much  importance  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  fcbeme,  viz. 
that  the  affairs  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  were  in  a 
very  bad  fituation,  owing  to  the  behaviour  of  its  fer¬ 
vants  ;  and  that  the  company  was  at  any  rate  infufft- 
cient  for  the  government  of  fuch  extenfive  poffeflions  ; 
of  confequence  that  there  was  an  evident  neceftity  of 
giving  up  the  management  of  it  to  the  crown.  A  mo¬ 
tion  was  now  made  in  parliament,  by  a  gentleman  un¬ 
connected  with  adminiftration,  for  a  feleCt  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  company  :  but  many 
reafons  were  urged  againft  this  appointment,  particu* 
jarly  that  the  feafon  was  too  fhr  advanced  for  a  hutinefs 
of  fuch  importance  \  that  the  committee,  being  a  fecret 
one,  was  not  accountable  for  its  conduCt  ;  and  that  as 
the  minifter  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  nominate 
the  members  of  the  committee,  considerable  partiality 
might  on  that  account  take  place.  The  motion,  how¬ 
ever,  was  carried  without  a  divifion  ;  and  the  members 
were  chofen  by  ballot. 

The  affairs  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  proceeded 
from  bad  to  worfe  during  the  recefs.  The  treafury  at 
home  wa*  quite  exhaufted  ;  while  bills  to  a  vaft  amount 
dra  wn  on  Bengal  were  nearly  due  ;  which,  with  their 
debt  to  the  bank  and  other  public  offices,  along  with 
the  fum  to  be  paid  to  government,  reduced  them  almoft 
to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  They  were  therefore  re¬ 
duced  to  the  expedient  of  borrowing  a  fum  of  money 
from  adminiftration  :  but  their  application  was  received 
with  great  indifference.  The  minifter  defired  them  to 
apply  to  parliament-  The  reports  of  the  feleCt  com¬ 
mittee,  in  the  mean  time,  contrary  to  the  promife  of 
fecrecy,  were  publifhed,  and  gave  the  public  no  favour¬ 
able  opinion  of  the  behaviour  of  the  company’s  fervants. 
On  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  minifter  moved  for 
another  committee,  under  the  title  of  the  committee  of 
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fecrecy ,  to  confift  of  13  perfons,  for  taking  into  confi-  Britain 
deration  the  ftate  of  the  company’s  affairs  ;  which  1 

might  thus  undergo  a  full  inveftigatiob  without  any 
thing  being  known  to  the  world,  which  had  excited 
fuch  indignation  in  the  former  cafe.  The  members  of 
this  new  committee  were  alfo  to  be  chofen  by  ballot  ^ 
fo  that  no  obje&ion  could  militate  againft  them  that 
did  not  militate  with  equal  ftrength  againft  the  whole 
houfe.  It  was  objected,  that  this  mode  of  fecret  in¬ 
quiry,  by  a  fmall  number,  was  unprecedented  and  un- 
conftitutional ;  that  the  members  would  in  effect  be 
nominated  by  the  minifter,  and  a&  under  his  dire&ion  j 
and  that  a  free  inveftigation  by  the  whole  parliament 
was  effentially  different  from  that  by  a  fecret  commit¬ 
tee..  In  the  latter  cafe,  every  information  that  the 
minifter  thought  proper  to  conceal  would  be  withheld1  j 
at  any  rate,  a  committee  of  fecrecy  is  an  evident  ab- 
furdity ;  a  committee  can  be  no  longer  a  fecret  than 
during  the  time  it  takes  up  for  inquiry.  Its  proceed¬ 
ings  muft  be  laid  before  the  public  ;  and  in  cafe  of  un¬ 
juft  accounts,  the  parliament  had  no  means  of  being 
undeceived.  Thefe  reafons,  however,  were  of  no  avail 
at  prefent.  The  committee  of  fecrecy  was  carried,  as 
the  other  had  been,  without  a  divifion  ;  and,  as  had 
been  predicted,  the  members,  though  chofen  by  bal¬ 
lot,  were  almoft  all  of  them  devoted  to  adminiftration. 

The  ft'ie£  committee  was  likewife  revived,  that  they 
might  be,  as  it  was  faid,  checks  upon  one  another  ;  fo 
that  between  them  the  nation  would  have  every  requi- 
fite  degree  of  information  on  the  whole  affair. 

In  a  very  ftiort  time  after  the  appointment  of  the  Reft  Earning 
fecret  committee,  a  report  was  given  in,  Hating  that  the  bill  propo- 
company  were  in  great  diftrefs  for  want  of  money  5  andled’ 
as  this  was  the  cafe,  a  bill  ought  to  be  brought  in  for 
reftraining  them  from  fending  out  fupervifors  to  India, 
a  fcbeme  which  they  had  meditated  at  this  time.  The 
minifter  and  his  adherents  enlarged  greatly  on  the  uti¬ 
lity  of  this  bill  ;  which,  they  faid,  was  highly  expe¬ 
dient.  It  was  the  fincere  wifti  of  parliament  to  render 
them  a  great  and  glorious  company  :  it  was  abfolutely 
neccffary  for  this  purpofe  not  to  allow  them  to  engage 
in  an  expenfive  commiftion,  at  a  time  when  their  affairs 
were  fo  much  embarraffed  that  they  were  obliged  to  ap^ 
ply  to  government  for  a  loan.  It  was  even  doubted 
whether  the  company,  without  the  fan 61  ion  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  authority,  had  power  to  appoint  a  commiftion 
of  this  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  minifter’s  propo- 
fal  was  faid  by  oppofttion  to  be  unconftitutional  and  in- 
fidious.  The  want  of  cafti  at  prefent  experienced  by 
the  Eaft  India  Company  was  not  of  fuch  great  impor¬ 
tance,  their  credit  being  then  as  fully  eftabliftied  as  ever. 

They  had  made  choice  of  a  fet  of  men  in  whom  they 
could  confide  ;  the  many  Ioffes  occafioned  by  their  fer¬ 
vants  rendered  the  commiftion  indifpenfably  neceffary  ^ 
and  the  expence  would  be  paid  from  the  favings  which 
muft  undoubtedly  arife  from  fo  prudent  a  ftep.  It  was 
unreafonable,  hecaufe  the  Eaft  India  Company,  or  any 
other,  are  diftreffed,  to  allow  them  no  opportunities  of 
extricating  themfelves.  The  company  could  not  be 
faid  to  w7ant  refpecl  for  parliament  5  they  had  (bowed 
this  already  by  delaying  the  departure  of  the  commif- 
fion  till  the  inquiry  begun  by  the  houfe  was  finifhed  : 
nor  could  they  be  wanting  in  refpeft  to  their  own  in- 
tereft,  chara&er,  and  conftitution  ;  which  they  feemed 
to  fhow  by  every  poflible  mark  of  oppofition  to  this 
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Britam.  bilk  Adminiftration  boafted  of  their  intentions  and 
u— v— “  their  withes  to  render  this  company  great  and  glorious  : 

but  how  could  we  expeft  great nefs  or  glory  to  proceed 
from  a  quarter  where  it  did  not  exift  ?  The  dignity  of 
parliament  was  leffened,  and  its  glory  effaced,  by  the 
conduft  of  minifters,  and  the  many  wanton  a£ta  of  au¬ 
thority  lately  committed.  It  was  a  curious  method  of 
rendering  a  company  great  and  glorious  to  plunder  the 
proprietors  of  immenfe  fums  of  money  by  exorbitant 
grants,  or  by  taking  away  their  charters  *,  for  after 
this  acl  it  was  plain  that  charters  could  no  longer  be 
depended  upon.  Two  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  then  prefect  in  the  houfe,  offered  to  pledge 
themfelves,  that  the  commiffion  of  fupervifion  fhould 
not  be  allowed  to  depart,  until,  from  further  report,  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  company’s  affairs  fhould  be  ac¬ 
quired.  This,  however,  was  inftantly  reje&ed,  it  be¬ 
ing  laid  to  be  dcfe&ive  in  fecurity  ;  that  the  Eaft  In- 
dia  Company  would  not  fcruple  to  make  an  agreement 
of  this  kind  to  day  and  break  it  to-morrow  y  which 
could  only  be  prevented  by  an  a£l  of  parliament, 
specially  as  the  miniftry  had  no  motives  for  promo¬ 
ting  this  meafure,  but  a  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
company,  and  a  defire  to  reftore  its  affairs  to  a  better 
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Ineffectual  Not withftanding  all  the  arguments  ufed  by  admini- 
attemj'ts  of  ffration  in  favour  of  this  bill,  however,  the  company 
the  compa-  were  f{)  far  from  thinking  it  to  their  advantage,  that 
vLtYhe6'  ^iey  uf‘ -d  every  endeavour  to  prevent  it  palling  into 
pafling  of  a  law.  They  petitioned  ;  and  fome  of  their  fervants 
the  bill.  were  examined  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  order  to 
fhovv  the  neceffity  of  fupervifors  being  fent  out,  who 
might  be  qualified  to  reduce  their  affairs  to  fome  or¬ 
der  by  being  on  the  fpot,  and  enabled  to  curb  the 
exceffes  of  which  the  company’s  fervants  had  too  fre¬ 
quently  been  guilty.  During  this  examination  it  ap¬ 
peared,  that  from  the  year  1765  to  1773  the  expen- 
ces  of  the  company  had  increafed  from  700,000k  to 
1,700,000k  annually,  and  that  government  had  recei¬ 
ved  near  two  millions  from  the  company  every  year  j 
that  they  had  immenfe  profits  in  extraordinaries,  while 
the  proprietors  loft  confiderably  of  the  dividend  which 
the  profits  of  their  trade  alone  would  have  produced. 
In  fpite  of  all  oppofition,  however,  the  bill  for  reftrain- 
ing  the  company  from  fending  out  any  commiffion  of 
fupervifion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  153  to  28. 
In  the  houfe  of  lords  it  met  with  fimilar  fuccefs,  being 
carried  by  2 6  to  6,  though  the  minority  thought  pro- 
Proteit  a-  per  to  enter  a  proteft.  The  reafons  given  again  ft  it  in 
?ainft  it  in  this  proteft  were,  that  it  took  away  from  a  great  body 
vhe  houfe  corporate,  and  from  feveral  free  fubje<fts  of  this  realm, 
0rtis*  the  exercife  of  a  legal  franchife,  Without  any  legal 
caufe*  of  forfeiture  affigned.  The  perfons  appointing 
the  commiflioners  had  by  law  a  right  to  eleCt,  and 
the  perfons  chofen  had  a  legal  capacity  of  being  ele<5i- 
ed.  The  fupervifors  had  a  full  right  vefted  in  them 
agreeable  to  the  powers  and  conditions  of  their  ap¬ 
pointment  but  though  no  abufe  was  fuggefted,  nor 
any  delinquency  charged  upon  them,  thofe  legal  rights 
and  capacities  were  taken  away  by  a  mere  arbitrary 
a 61  of  power,  the  precedent  for  which  leaves  no  fort 
of  fecurity  to  the  fubjeff  for  his  liberties.  The  bill 
feemed  likewife  a  manifeft  violation  of  the  public 
faith.  The  charter  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  was 
granted  by  the  crown,  authorized  by  a£l  of  parliament, 
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and  purchafed  for  valuable  confiderations  of  money  lent  Britain. 

and  paid.  By  this  the  company  were  allowed  to  ma- - yf— 

nage  their  own  affairs  as  they  thought  proper,  and  by 
perfons  of  their  own  appointment  ;  but  by  this  bill  the 
exercife  of  the  power  juft  mentioned  was  fufpended 
for  a  time,  and  by  grounding  the  fupervifion  upon 
the  actual  interference  of  parliament  with  the  affairs 
of  the  company,  eftablifhed  a  principle  which  might 
be  ufed  for  perpetuating  the  reftraint  to  an  indefinite 
length  of  time.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  fettle  the 
legal  boundary  of  legiflative  power  :  but  it  is  evident 
that  parliament  is  as  much  bound  as  any  individual 
to  obferve  its  own  compacts  *,  otherwife  it  is  iropof- 
fible  to  underftand  what  is  meant  by  public  faith,  or 
how  public  credit  can  fubfift.  It  appeared  by  evi¬ 
dence  upon  oath  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  lords, 
that  the  company  had  received  affurances  from  their 
chairman  and  deputy  chairman,  that  the  appointment 
of  a  commiffion  for  fuperintending  and  regulating 
their  affairs  would  be  approved  by  adminiftration  ; 
and  it  was  extremely  hard  that  they  fhould  be  able  to 
find  no  fecurity  for  their  charter  privileges  againft 
thofe  very  minifters  under  whofe  fan&inn  they  had 
reafon  to  believe  they  were  all  along  a<fting,  It  was 
alfo  the  more  incumbent  on  the  company  at  prefent 
to  give  the  moft  ftrift  attention  to  their  affairs,  to 
enable  them  to  anfwer  the  exorbitant  demands  of  go¬ 
vernment  ;  as  it  appeared  from  the  witneffes  at  the 
bar,  that  its  exa&ions  amounted  to  more  than  the 
whole  profit  of  the  late  acquifitions,  and  the  trade  en- 
fuing  from  them  \  while  the  proprietors,  who  bad  fpent 
fo  much,  and  fo  often  rilked  their  all  for  obtaining 
thefe  acquifitions,  had  not  been  permitted  even  to  di¬ 
vide  fo  much  as  the  profits  of  their  former  trade  would 
have  afforded.  54° 

The  fele<ft  committee  now  gave  in  their  fecond  re-^oud  re¬ 
port,  containing  a  ftatement  of  the  debt,  credit,  and  J^Weoiu- 
effe&s  of  the  company  in  England  ’y  beginning  with  anmittee. 
accoiint  of  the  cafti  in  the  company’s  treafury  on  the 
1  ft  day  of  December  1772,  and  containing  a  ftatement 
of  all  their  debts  and  claims  againft  them  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  Thus  it  appeared  that  the  cafti, 
credit,  and  effects  of  the  company  amounted  to  ,541 
6,397,299k  IDs.  6d.  and  their  debts  to  2,03 2,3 o61.StaU  °f 
which  being  deduced  from  the  above  account  of  their 
effects,  left  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  company  of ny  5  a  alrS* 
4,364,993k  ios.  6d.  without  any  valuation  of  the  for-  ^  542 
tifications  and  buildings  of  the  company  abroad.  The  ^ent^unHi" 
ftatement,  however,  was  complained  of  as  unfair  y  and  tisfa&ory. 
it  was  faid,  that  impartiality  was  not  to  be  expelled 
from  a  fet  of  men  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  make 
what  report  they  pleafed  for  the  intereft  of  govern-' 
ment  meafures  :  but  the  members^  protefted  their  in¬ 
nocence  *,  and  adminiftration  infifted,  that,  until  proof 
could  be  brought  that  the  ftatement  was  unfair,  the 
houfe  was  bound  to  adhere  to  it  as  juft.  543 

The  bufinefs  was  revived  after  the  holidays  by  an  Application 
application  from  the  company  to  government  for  a  loan  cora’* 
of  1,500,000k  for  four  years,  at  four  per  cent,  intereft,  ve*rrnnent°*' ' 
with  liberty  of  paying  the  fame  according  to  the  a-foraioan, 
bil i ties  of  the  company,  in  payments  of  not  lefs  than 
300,000k  ;  and  that  the  company  fhould  not  make 
a  dividend  of  more  than  6  per  cent,  until  the  loan 
fhould  be  reduced  to  750,000k  *,  that  then  they  might 
raife  their  dividend  to  8  per  cent,  and  after  the  whole 
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loan  was  difcharged,  that  the  furplus  of  the  nett  pro¬ 
fits  arifing  jn  England,  above  the  faid  dividend,  would 
be  appropriated  in  the  payment  of  the  company’s  bond 
debt,  until  it  was  reduced  to  1,500,0001.  when  the 
furplus  profits  fhould  be  equally  divided  between  the 
public  and  the  company.  It  was  alfo  requeued,  that 
the  company  fhoifild  be  releafed  from  the  heavy  penal 
intereft  incurred  by  the  non-payment  of  money  owing 
in  confequence  of  the  late  a£ls  for  the  indemnity  on 
teas ;  and  that  they  fliould  be  difcharged  from  the  an¬ 
nual  payment  of  the  400,0001.  to  the  public  for  the 
remainder  of  the  five  years  fpecified  in  the  agreement. 
They  farther  requefted,  that  the  accounts  of  the  Du- 
annee  revenues,  of  the  charges  of  collection,  expences  of 
Bengal,  company’s  accounts  of  fales,  &c.  fhould  be  de¬ 
livered  annually  to  parliament,  and  that  leave  might  be 
given  to  export  teas  free  of  all  duty  to  America,  and 
to  foreign  parts.  This  requeft  was  judged  expedient 
to  be  granted,  and  the  following  refolutions  were  a- 
„  ed  to  •  “  That  the  affairs  of  the  Eaft  India  Com¬ 
pany  are  in  fuch  a  ftate  as  to  require  the  affiftance  of 
parliament;  that  a  loan  is  neceffary  to  reinftate  the 
company’s  affairs  ;  that  the  fupply  be  granted  ;  and 
that  care  be  taken  that  the  company  be  prevented  from 
experiencing  the  like  exigencies  for  the  future.”  The 
two  following  motions  were  alfo  founded  upon  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  fecret  committee,  viz.  That,  fuppofmg  the 
public  fliould  advance  a  loan  to  the  Eaft  India  Com¬ 
pany,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  di¬ 
vidend  fhould  be  reftrained  to  6  per  cent,  until  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  fum  advanced  ;  and  that  the  company  be 
allowed  to  divide  no  more  than  7  per  cent,  until  their 
bond-debt  be  reduced  to  1,500,000!. 

jl  hefe  feveral  reftriClions  were  judged  proper  by  ad- 
miniftration  for  the  fecurity  of  the  public,  and  were 
fuch,  they  faid,  as  every  creditor  has  a  right  to  make 
.  beforehand  with  a  perfon  who  wifties  to  borrow  mo- 

vam°bvJthcney  fr0m-h‘-m*  Tlie  company,  however,  replied,  that 

_ _  the  reftriCtions  were  contrary  to  the  propofals  they 

had  made,  and  void  of  foundation,  as  being  built  on 
the  erroneous  reports  of  the  fecret  committee.  The 
chairman  of  the  company  declared  at  a  general  court 
that  the  government  had  agreed,  or  would  agree,  to  the 
propofed  increafe  of  dividend,  before  the  participation 
of  profits  took  place  betwixt  the  government  and  com¬ 
pany  ;  the  firft  lord  of  the  treafury  had  told  him  fo, 
and  now  wiftied  to  deny  what  he  had  faid  by  ufing 
thefe  expreflions  in  private  converfation,  and  when  he 
did  not  confider  the  chairman  as  aCting  officially. 
But  if  this  was  the  cafe,  to  what  purpofe  did  public 
men  hold  conventions,  fince  they  were  afterwards  to 
deny  or  forget  what  paffed  ?  Some  time  was  alfo  de¬ 
manded  to  confider  of  thefe  motions;  but  that  being 
denied,  the  queftion  was  put  and  carried  as  miniftry 
wiftied. 

iditof  the  The  next  ftep  was  to  deprive  the  company  of  their 
company  territorial  right  to  the  countries  they  poffeffed  in  the 
to  their  pof- Baft  Indies.  This  had  been  allowed  them  in  the  moft 
feffions  de-  explicit  manner,  as  appears  by  fome  of  the  papers  which 
nied.  paffed  between  the  French  and  Engliffi  minifters  du¬ 
ring  the  negociations  for  the  treaty  of  Paris  ;  from  one 
of  which  papers  the  following  is  an  extra#  :  “  Re- 
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pany  itfelf,  the  crown  of  England  having  no  right  to 
interfere  in  what  is  allowed  to  be  the  legal  and  exclu-  f 
five  property  of  a  body  corporate  belonging  to  the 
Englilh  nation.”  This  territorial  right,  however,  was 
now  denied.  After  reading  the  company’s  petition, 

Lord  North  told  the  houfe  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
feveral  great  lawyers,  that  fuch  territorial  poffeffions  as 
the  fubjeCts  of  any  ftate  iliall  acquire  by  conqueft,  are 
virtually  the  property  of  the  ftate,  and  not  of  thofe 
individuals  who  acquire  them.  It  was  his  opinion, 
however,  that  it  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  to  the  Eaft  India  Company,  to  let  the  territorial 
acquifitions  remain  in  the  pofieffion  of  the  company 
for  a  limited  time  not  exceeding  fix  years,  to  com¬ 
mence  from  the  agreement  betwixt  the  public  and  the 
company.  At  the  fame  time  it  was  moved,  that 
no  participation  of  profits  fhould  take  place  betwixt 
the  public  and  the  company  until  after  the  repayment 
'°f  1,400,000k  advanced  to  the  company  ;  and  the 
reduction  of  the  company’s  bond  debt  to  1,500,000k 
That,  after  the  payment  of  the  loan  advanced  to 
the  company,  and  the  reduction  of  their  bond-debts 
to  the  fum  fpecified,  three-fourtlis  of  the  nett  furplus 
profits  of  the  company  at  home,  above  the  fum  of  8 
per  cent,  upon  their  capital  flock,  fhould  be  paid  into 
the  exchequer  for  the  ufe  of  the  public,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  fourth  be  fet  apart  either  for  reducing  the 
company’s  bond  debt,  or  for  compofing  a  fund  for  the 
difcharging  of  any  contingent  exigencies  the  company 
might  labour  under.  ^ 

Thefe  proceedings  were  exceedingly  difagreeable  toThecom- 
tbe  company.  They  now  prefented  a  petition  com-P.*0*  I*?* 
plaining  of  the  injuftice  of  demanding  any  farther  ^effeau- 
terms  on  account  of  a  loan,  after  that  loan  was  difchar-  ally.  "I 
ged.  The  limitations  of  the  company’s  dividend  to 
7  per  cent,  after  the  difcharge  of  the  loan,  until  their 
bond-debt  fhould  be  reduced  to  1,500,000k  Teemed 
not  to  be  founded  upon  any  juft  calculation  of  their 
commercial  profits ;  nor  could  it  with  reafon  be  al¬ 
leged  that  it  was  neceffary  either  to  their  credit  or  that 
of  the  public  to  reftrain  them  in  fuch  a  manner.  The 
additional  dividend  of  1  percent,  was  an  obje#  of  fome 
confequence  to  the  proprietors,  but  very  little  to  the 
difcharge  of  their  debt  to  the  public  ;  and  the  hard- 
fliips  of  being  limited  in  this  manner  were  exceedingly 
aggravated  by  the  Ioffes  fuflained,  and  the  expences 
they  had  incurred  in  acquiring  and  fecuring  the  terri¬ 
torial  revenues  in  India,  at  the  ri/k  of  their  whole  ca¬ 
pital,  while  the  public  reaped  fuch  great  advantages. 

The  limitation  of  the  company  to  a  term  not  exceed¬ 
ing  fix  years  for  the  poffeffion  of  their  Indian  territo¬ 
ries  they  looked  upon  to  be  entirely  arbitrary,  as  it  might 
be  conftrued  into  a  final  decifion  againft  the  company 
refpeCting  thofe  territories  to  which  they  infilled  that 
they  had  an  undoubted  right.  Neither  could  they  ac- 
quiefce  in  the  refolutions  by  which  three  fourths  of  the 
furplus  nett  profits  of  the  company  at  home,  above  the 
fum  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  their  capital  flock, 
fliould  be  paid  into  the  exchequer  for  the  ufe  of  the 
public,  and  the  remainder  be  employed  either  in  fur¬ 
ther  reducing  the  Company’s  bond  debt,  or  for  cera- 
pofing  a  fund  to  be  fet  apart  for  the  ufe  of  the  com- 


t  e*LiacL  •  ne-  poling  a  tuna  to  be  let  apart  tor  the  ule  of  the  com- 

fpeclmg  thofe^  territorial  acquifitions  which  the  Eng-  pany  in  cafe  of  extraordinary  emergencies  ;  fuch  un- 
lifh  Eaft  India  Company  have  made  in  Afia,  every  heard-of  difpofal  of  their  property  without  their  con- 
difpute  relative  thereto  muft  be  fettled  by  that  com-  fent  not  being  warranted  by  the  largefl  pretenfions  e 
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ver  made  againft  them.  It  was  likewife  fubverfive  of 
all  their  rights  and  privileges,  by  denying  them  the 
difpofal  of  their  own  property  after  their  creditors 
were  properly  fecured  by  law.  Their  petition  con¬ 
cluded  with  alluring  minifters,  that,  rather  than  fubmit 
to  thefe  conditions,  they  defired  that  any  claims  a- 
gainft  the  poffellions  of  the  company  might  receive  a 
legal  decilion  j  from  which,  whatever  might  be  the 
event,  they  would  at  leaf!  have  the  fatisfa&ion  to  know 
what  they  could  call  their  own. 

No  regard  being  lliown  to  this  petition,  the  motions 
were  carried  in  favour  of  adminiftration.  To  make 
fome  kind  of  recompenfe,  however,  it  was  agreed  on 
their  part,  that  as  the  company  had  a  flock  of  teas 
amounting  to  about  17  millions  of  pounds  in  their 
warehoufes,  they  Ihould  be  allowed  to  export  as  much 
of  it  as  they  thought  proper  free  of  duty,  and  employ 
the  money  thence  arifing  for  the  behoof  of  their  own 
affairs. 

This  conceflion  in  favour  of  the  Eaft  India  Compa¬ 
ny  proved  in  the  event  the  lofs  of  the  American  colo¬ 
nies  ;  nor  indeed  could  thefe  arbitrary  proceedings 
with  fuch  a  conliderable  body  tend  to  imprefs  the 
minds  of  any  part  of  the  nation  with  ideas  favourable 
to  the  views  of  adminiftration.  In  other  refpe£ls  the 
minifter  abated  nothing  of  the  difpolition  he  had  from 
firft  to  laft  lliown  with  regard  to  the  company.  On 
the  3d  of  May  1773  following  refolutions  were 
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bllTbrougbt  la*ld  down  by  him  as*  the  foundation  of  a  bill  for  the 
in.  eftablifhing  certain  regulations  for  the  better  manage¬ 

ment  ot  the  Eaft  India  Company,  as  well  in  India  as 
in  Europe.  Thefe  were,  1.  That  the  court  of  direc¬ 
tors  Ihould  in  future  be  elected  for  four  years  j  ftx  mem¬ 
bers  annually,  but  not  to  hold  their  feats  longer  than 
four  years.  2.  That  no  perfon  Ihould  vote  at  the  e- 
le&ion  of  the  dire&ors  who  had  not  poffeffed  their 
flock  twelve  months.  3.  That  the  flock  of  qualifica¬ 
tion  Ihould  for  the  future  be  ioool.  inftead  of  500I. 
4.  The  mayor’s  court  of  Calcutta  Ihould  for  the  future 
be  confined  to  fmall  mercantile  caufes,  to  which  its 
jurifdi&ion  only  extended  before  the  territorial  acqui- 
fitions.  5.  That,  inftead  of  this  court,  thus  taken  a- 
way,  a  new  one  Ihould  be  eftablilhed,  confiding  of  a 
chief  juftice  and  three  puifne  judges.  6.  Thefe  judges 
to  be  appointed  by  the  crown.  7.  That  a  fuperiority 
be  given  to  the  prefidency  of  Bengal  over  the  other 
presidencies  in  India.  Each  of  thefe*  rfefolutions  was 
carried  by  a  great  majority.  The  falaries  of  the  judges 
were  fixed  at  6000I.  each,  and  that  of  the  chief  juf¬ 
tice  at  8000I.  The  governor  of  the  council  was  to 
have  25,0001.  annually,  and  the  members  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  1  o,oool.  each.  By  the  friends  of  the  company, 
able  to  the  however,  the  bill  was  fuppofed  to  have  a  tendency  to 
company.  effe£l  a  total  alteration  in  the  company’s  conftitution 
in  England,  as  well  as  the  adminiftration  of  all  its  pre¬ 
fidencies  in  Afia,  in  order  to  fubje£l  all  their  affairs, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  the  immediate  power  of 
the  crown.  No  delinquency  was  charged,  nor  any  fpe- 
cific  ground  of  forfeiture  afligned  yet  by  this  bill 
more  than  1200  freemen  were  to  be  disfranchifed  and 
deprived  of  any  voice  in  the  management  of  their  pro¬ 
perty.  By  cutting  off  the  500I.  ftockholders,  the 
proprietary  would  become  more  manageable  by  the 
crown  ;  nor  was  there  any  fecurity  that  the  dire£tors 
v;ould  be  faithful  to  the  interefts  of  the  company  when 
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they  were  no  longer  refponfible  to  them  for  their  ac-  Britain, 
tions.  By  the  eftablifliment  of  a  general  prefidency  v—~‘ v~" 
over  all  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  by  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  judges  for  India,  government  would  in  effe£l 
transfer  the  whole  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
company  to  the  crown,  and  the  company  would  have 
no  farther  {hare  in  the  bufinefs  than  to  pay  what  fala- 
ries  the  crown  thought  fit  to  aflign  them.  The  pro- Petition  of 
prietors  of  500I.  flock  prefented  a  petition,  fetting the  proprie- 
forth,  that,  by  King  William’s  charter  granted  to  the*ors°^  S00* 
company,  and  repeatedly  confirmed  fince  that  time,  0C 
in  confideration  of  many  large  fums  repeatedly  advan¬ 
ced  by  the  company  to  the  public,  they  were  legally 
poffeffed  of  a  right  of  voting  at  the  ele&ion  of  direc¬ 
tors,  making  of  bye-laws,  or  in  any  other  matter  re¬ 
lating  to  the  affairs  and  government  of  the  company  5 
but  by  a  claufe  in  this  regulating  bill  they  were  de¬ 
prived  of  this  right,  and  that  under  a  pretence  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  pernicious  praftice  of  fplitting  flock  by 
collufive  transfers  ;  but  fo  far  were  the  proprietors  from 
giving  way  to  fuch  pra&ices,  that  in  the  year  1767 
they  petitioned  parliament  for  an  aft,  by  which  the 
feveral  proprietors  entitled  to  vote  fliould  be  obliged  to 
hold  this  qualification  fix  months  at  leaft  before  the  ex - 
ercife  of  their  right,  afterwards  extending  the  time  to 
twelve  months,  rather  than  the  a£l  fliould  fail  of  its 
intended  effedl.  This  propofed  increafe  of  the  quali¬ 
fication  of  the  voters,  how’ever,  could  not  in  any  de¬ 
gree  anfwer  the  end  defired  ;  for  the  fplitting  of  flock 
being  confined  to  fuch  proprietors  as  held  large  quan¬ 
tities,  they  would  find  it  an  eafy  matter  to  place  their 
flocks  in  the  hands  of  half  the  number  of  perfons, 
and  thus  extend  their  influence  in  a  great  and  undue 
proportion  }  but  if  ever  government  conceived  defigns 
again  ft  the  company,  they  would  find  it  much  eafier 
to  execute  them,  while  the  proprietors  were  few  and 
opulent,  than  when  they  were  numerous,  and  at  the 
fame  time  independent  and  poffeffed  of  moderate  for¬ 
tunes.  This  petition  produced  a  motion  in  the  houfe  553  ’ 
of  commons,  “  That  it  does  not  appear  that  the  pro-  Motion  in 
prietors  of  500I.  flock  in  the  Eaft  India  Company 
have  been  guilty  of  any  delinquency  in  the  exercife  of  th^houfe^ 
their  charter-rights  according  to  the  feveral  a&s  of  par- of  com- 
liament  made  in  their  behalf.”  This,  however,  being  mons* 
rejefled,  their  regulating  bill  paffed  in  the  houfe  of 
commons  by  a  majority  of  more  than  fix  to  one.  In 
the  houfe  of  lords  it  paffed  by  74  to  1 7.  The  duke 
of  Richmond  moved  for  a  conference  with  the  houfe 
of  commons  ;  but  this  was  refufed.  He  then  moved 
that  copies  of  all  the  papers  which  had  been  laid  be-- 
fore  the  commons  fliould  be  laid  before  the  lords  alfo  j  . 
but  this  being  likewife  refufed,  he  joined  fix  other 
members  in  a  proteft,  the  fubftance  of  which  was,  that 
the  whole  was  a  fcheme  of  government  to  get  the 
power  and  wealth  of  the  company  into  their  hands  5 
pointing  out  at  the  fame  time  the  many  particular  in¬ 
fringements  on  public  and  private  rights  by  pafling  the 
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All  this  time  inquiries  went  on  by  the  feleft  and  fe-  Inveft,ga- 
cret  committees  \  the  affairs  of  the  company  were  in-^  °f th»° 
veftigated  from  the  year  1756,  and  many  witneffes  aft^by* 
examined  concerning  them.  A  report  was  prefented  the  felecfi: 
by  General  Burgoyne,  containing  many  charges  of a»d  fecret 
cruelty  and  rapacity  in  the  conduft  of  feveral  gentle-  commit- 
men  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  oftees* 
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Britain,  the  company  ;  particularly  with  regard  to  the  depofi- 
v— —  tion  of  Surajah  Duwiah  in  1756.  This  was  faid  to 
have  been  the  origin  ot  all  the  evils  that  had  happened 
fince  that  time.  He  infilled  much  on  the  treachery  uled 
in  bringing  about  that  revolution,  and  particularly  the 
fiftitious  treaty  with  Omichund;  expbfing  the  conduct 
LorePciive  of  Lord  Clive,  who  had  caufed  Admiral  Watfon’sname 
accui'ed.  to  be  affixed  to  that  treaty,  which  the  admiral  had  re- 

*  See  In-  fufed  to  fign  in  perfmi  *,  He  concluded  with  moving 
dojtan.  for  the  reftitution  of  all  the  money  received  in  prefen ts 
or  otherwife  in  India,  while  the  receivers  afted  in  a 
public  capacity  ;  and  at  laft  Hated  the  following  refo- 
lutions  :  “  That  all  acquifitions  made  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  military  force,  or  by  treaty  with  foreign 
powers,  do  of  right  belong  to  the  Hate  ;  that  to  ap¬ 
propriate  acquifitions  obtained  by  fuch  means  is  illegal  5 
and  that  great  fums  of  money  had  been  obtained  by 
fuch  means  from  the  fovereign  princes  in  India.”  The 
general  belief  that  many  of  the  company’s  fervants 
had  afted  in  a  mod  infamous  manner,  was  at  this  time 
>  fo  ftrong,  that  the  above  refolutions  were  carried  al- 
moft  unanimoufiy.  Lord  Clive  defended  himfelf  by 
general  proteflations  of  innocence  ;  which,  however, 
gained  but  little  credit,  till  he  entered  into  a  particular 
refutation  of  the  charges  againft  him.  His  friends 
x  were  not  of  opinion  that  thefe  were  of  an  atrocious 
nature,  and  wifhed  to  excufe  him  by  policy,  neceffity, 

.  &.c.  rather  than  load  him  with  any  great  degree  of 
guilt.  The  treaty  with  Omichund  was  juftified  by  ne¬ 
ceffity.  Some  faid,  indeed,  that  as  Omichund  had  the 
charafter  of  the  molt  accomplifhed  villain  in  Afia, 
an  Englifhman  only  wiflied  to  have  a  trial  of  (kill  with 
him.  This  fevere  farcafm,  however,  was  a  mere  piece 
cf  wit,  without  any  folid  foundation  ;  for  the  crime, 
if  any  there  was  in  that  tranfaftion,  undoubtedly  lay 
in  the  dethroning  a  fovereign  prince  by  means  of  trai¬ 
tors,  not  the  cheating  of  thefe  traitors  of  their  re¬ 
ward.  Indeed,  if  once  we  admit  treachery  into  our 
dealings  at  all,  it  is  in  vain  to  pretend  any  fubjeftion 
'  to  the  rules  of  juftice  ;  for  we  are  already  beyond  its 

jurifdiftion. 

General  Burgoync  now  moved,  “  That  Lord  Clive, 
in  confequence  of  the  powers  veiled  in  him  in  India, 
had  received  at  various  times  prefents  to  the  amount 
of  234,0001.  flerling,  to  the  dilhonour  and  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  Hate  but  this  being  rejefted  after  vio¬ 
lent  debates,  the  following  was  fubflituted  :  “  That 
:  Lord  Clive  did,  in  fo  doing,  abufe  the  power  with 
which  he  was  intruded,  to  the  evil  example  of  the  fer¬ 
vants  of  the  public.”  This  alfo  being  rejected,  another 
,was  added,  “  That  Lord  Clive,  when  he  received  the  fum 
above  mentioned,  did  at  the  fame  time  render  great  and 
meritorious  fervices  to  his  country.”  Thus  the  matter 
was  concluded,  and  the.  affairs  of  the  company  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  adminiftration,  who  declared  that  their 
regard  for  its  welfare  was  the  foie  motive  for  bringing 
about  this  revolution 

The  affairs  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  were  fucceed 
ed  by  thofe  of  America.  The  ill  humour  occafioned 
meric  an  af-by  the  taxes  laid  on  that  country  has  been  already  ta- 
fairs.  ken  notice  of.  The  ftamp  aft  had  excited  among  them 
a  fpirit  of  induftry,  economy,  and  a  defire  of  ferving 
themfelves  with  their  own  manufactures,  which  had 
never  been  forgotten.  This  was,  at  that  time,  as  well 
as  afterwards,  imputed  to  wilfulnefs,  or  the  difeonterft 
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of  a  few,  which  would  afterwards  fubfide  of  itfelf,  or 
be  fuppreffed  by  the  voice  of  the  majority  5  when  things 
would  of  courfe  revert  to  their  old  channel.  The 
trifling  tax  on  tea,  however,  which  had  not  been  re¬ 
pealed,  and  the  allowance  given  to  the  company  to  ex¬ 
port  what  quantities  they  picafed,  now  threw  matters 
into  a  ferment  not  to  be  quelled  by  any  means  what¬ 
ever.  The  various  proceedings  in  America,  the  tu¬ 
mults,  and  fubfequent  war,  are  fully  taken  notice  of 
under  the  article  United  States  of  AMERICA.  Here  it 
only  remains  to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  legiflature  and  people  of  Great  Britain  were  affeft- 
ed  by  thefe  events.  It  has  already  been  remarked, 
that  ever  fince  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  in  1763  the 
dffpofition  (howii  by  government  to  augment  the  reve¬ 
nue,  ftr  which  indeed  there  was  at  that  time  an  evi¬ 
dent  neceffity,  had  produced  in  the  popular  party  of 
Great  Britain  a  fpirit  very  fimilar  to  that  manifefted  by 
the  Americans,  though  in  an  inferior  degree  ;  fo  that 
the  patriots  of  Britain  afkfted  to  coniider  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  as  oppreffed  by  government,  and  fi  ffering  in  the 
fame  caufe  with  themfelves.  The  deftruftion  or  the 
tea  at  Bolton  and  other  places  in  America,  however, 
confiderably  diminifhed  the  number  of  their  friends, 
and  made  many  of  thoie  who  ftiii  adhered  much  lefs 
fanguine,  in,  their  caufe.  The  matter  was  announced 
to  parliament  by  a  fpercial  meflage  from  the  throne. 

Lord  North  and  the  other  mini  Iters  fet  forth  the  con- 
duft  ot  the  colonitts,  particularly  of  the  town  of  Bo¬ 
lton,  in  a  moft  atrocious  light,  and  concluded  that 
now  government  was  perfeftiy  juftifiable  in  any  mea- 
fures  they  might  think  proper  to  redrefs  the  wrong, 
and  inflift  fuch  puniffiment  on  the  town  as  the  enor¬ 
mity  of  the  crime  feemed  to  deferve.  Oppofition  did 
not  pretend  to  exculpate,  though  it  was  Hill  attempted 
to  excufe  them,  by  deriving  all  the  diflurbances  in  that 
country  from  the  arbitrary  and  abfurd  meafures  pur- 
fued  and  obffinately  adhered  to  at  home.  This  heavy 
charge  the  miniftry  evaded  by  drawing  the  attention 
of  the  houfe  to  the  more  important  confederation, 
Whether  the  Americans  were  now  to  be  dependent,  or 
independent,  on  Great  Britain  ?  The  Bofton  port- bill 
being  then  brought  in,  was  carried,  but  not  without 
confiderable  oppofition,  both  within  and  without  doors.  Debates  on 
A  petition  was  firft  prefented  by  Mr  Bollan,  agent  for  the  Bolton 
the  council  of  Maffachufet’s  Bay,  urging  an  aft  0fport-bilI, 
Queen  Elizabeth  for  the  fecurity  of  the  liberty  of  the^^1 
colonies.  This  was  prefented  before  the  bill  had  aftu-gainftit. 
ally  made  its  appearance  ;  but  fo  little  regard  was  paid 
to  it,  that,  during  the  very  time  it  lay  on  the  table, 
the  bill  was  brought  in  by  Lord  North.  After  it  had 
paffed  two  readings,  that  gentleman  prefented  another, 
defiring  to  be  heard  in  behalf  of  the  tow’n  of  Bofton, 
for  the  council  of  Maffachufet’s  Bay.  This  was  abfo- 
lutely  refufed  ;  becaufe,  though  Mr  Bollan  was  agent 
for  the  colony,  he  was  not  for  the  corporation  of  the 
town  of  Bofton.  Neither  could  he  be  fo  for  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Maffachufet’s  Bay;  for  as  that  was  neceflarily 
fluctuating,  the  body  which  had  appointed  him  was 
now  no  longer  exifting.  This  appeared  very  inconfift- 
*ent  to  many  of  the  members,  and  produced  a  greater 
oppofition  in  the  houfe  than  would  otherwife  in  all 
probability  have  enfued.  A  new  petition  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed  from  the  lord  mayor,  in  the  name  of  the  natives 
and  inhabitants  of  North  America  refiding  at  that 
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This  was  written  In  a  more  fpirited  yond  the  reach  of  their  profecutor,  and  the  local  evl 
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ftyle,  and  boldly  Infilled  that  the  bill  was  illegal,  un¬ 
precedented,  unjuft  ;  and  that,  under  fuch  a  precedent, 
no  man  or  body  of  men  in  America  could  have  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  fecurity ;  the  charge  being  brought  by  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  town,  and  the  punifhment  infliCted  with¬ 
out  hearing  them  in  their  own  defence,  or  even  ma¬ 
king  them  acquainted  with  the  charge  ;  and  they  con¬ 
cluded  with  thefe  remarkable  words,  that  “  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  America  would  not  furvive  the  juftice  of 
PafTes  with-  Britain.”  As  little  regard  being  paid  to  this  as  to 
out  a  divi-  the  former  petitions,  and  all  propofals  for  a  delay  re¬ 
jected,  the  bill  paffed  both  houfes  without  a  divifion  ; 
the  minority,  notwithflanding  their  oppofition,  not 
choofing  to  diffent  publicly  from  the  firft  ftep  taken 
by  government  to  reduce  the  difobedient  colonies. 
That  this  obnoxious  bill  might  not  be  fent  to  America 
theteaduty  without  fome  mitigation,  however,  they  propofed  the 
refufed.  repeal  of  the  duty  on  tea  laid  on  in  1767  ;  but  this 
was  alfo  rejeCled,  probably  from  a  vain  expectation  that 
the  oppofition  of  the  Americans  was  that  of  a  mere  tu¬ 
multuous  mob,  and  that  by  (liowing  a  proper  fpirit  and 
perfeverance  the  miniftry  could  not  fail  to  come  off 
victorious  at  laft. 

The  extreme  obftinacy  fliown  by  minifters,  in  this 
firft  inftance,  undoubtedly  proved  very  prejudicial  to 
their  caufe,  not  only  by  exafperating  the  Americans, 
but  by  roufing  the  indignation  of  minority,  and  ma¬ 
king  their  oppofition  fo  violent  and  determined,  that 
the  Americans  could  not  but  conclude  that  they  had 
a  very  ftrong  party  in  their  favour  on  this  fide  of  the 
Atlantic.  This  appeared  in  every  fubfequent  tranf- 
aClion  relating  to  the  colonies.  The  bill  for  regulating 
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dence  which  may  tend  to  their  conviClion.  The  au-  1 
thority  given  by  this  bill  to  compel  the  tranfportation 
from  America  to  Great  Britain  of  any  number  of  wit- 
neffes  at  the  pleafure  of  the  parties  profecuting  and 
profecuted,  without  any  regard  to  their  age,  fex,  health, 
circumftances,  bufinefs,  or  duties,  feems  to  us  fo  extra¬ 
vagant  in  its  principle,  and  fo  impracticable  in  its  exe¬ 
cution,  as  to  confirm  us  farther  in  our  opinion  of  the 
fpirit  which  animates  the  whole  fyflem  of  the  prefent 
American  regulations.”  ^ 

#  A  {till  greater  oppofition  was  made  to  the  Quebec  Debates  0* 
bill,  infomuch  that,  before  it  could  be  carried,  the  mi- the  Quebec 
nifters  were  obliged  to  drop  much  of  that  high  andblll# 
afpiring  tone  to  which  they  had  accuftomed  themfelves 
in  talking  of  American  affairs.  The  minority  contend¬ 
ed,  that  here,  without  any  neceffity  pleaded,  or  even 
fuggefted,  an  arbitrary  influence  was  extended  by  aCt 
of  parliament  to  that  province,  furnifhing  a  dangerous 
precedent,  and  an  additional  inftance  of  the  averfion 
which  miniftry  bore  to  the  rights  of  the  people.  They 
argued  likewife  in  favour  of  the  mode  of  trial  by  ju¬ 
ries,  and  thought  that  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  there  gave  it  a  preference  over  the 
Proteft  ant,  which  was  now  only  to  be  exercifed  by 
toleration.  The  people  at  large  alfo  were  alarmed  at 
the  religious  part  of  the  bill,  and  it  is  not  impoflible 
that  the  fufpicions  conceived  at  this  time  might  contri¬ 
bute  in  fome  meafure  to  the  dangerous  infurreCtions  of 
1779  and  1  780. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  feftion  his  majefty  expref- 
fed  the  greateft  fatisfaClion  at  what  had  been  done, 
and  hopes  of  the  good  effeCts  that  would  attend  the 


the  government  of  Maffachufet’s  Bay  did  not  pafs  with-  new  regulations.  The  reception  they  met  with  in  Ame- 
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out  a  proteft,  from  which  we  (hall  only  extra#  the 
following  fentence:  “  This  a#,  unexampled  in  the 
records  of  parliament,  has  been  entered  on  the  jour¬ 
nals  of  this  houfe  as  voted  nemine  dijjentiente ,  and  has 
been  ftated  in  the  debate  of  this  day  to  have  been  fent 
to  the  colonies  as  paffed  without  a  divifion  in  either 
houfe,  and  therefore  as  conveying  the  uncontroverted 
univerfal  fenfe  of  the  nation.  The  defpair  of  making 
effectual  oppofition  to  an  unjuft  meafure  has  been  con- 
ftrued  into  an  approbation  of  it.” 

The  like  confequences  enfued  on  patting  the  a#  for 
the  impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice.  In  the  proteft 
on  this  occafion  the  lords  ufed  the  following  expref- 
fions :  “  The  bill  amounts  to  a  declaration,  that  the 

houfe  knows  no  means  of  retaining  the  colonies  in  due 
obedience  but  by  an  army  rendered  independent  of  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  law  in  the  place  where  they  are  em¬ 
ployed.  A  military  force  fufficient  for  governing  up¬ 
on  this  plan  cannot  be  maintained  without  the  inevi¬ 
table  ruin  of  the  nation.  This  bill  feems  to  be  one  of 
the  many  experiments  towards  the  introduction  of  ef- 
fential  innovations  into  the  government  of  this  empire. 
The  virtual  indemnity  provided  by  this  bill  for  thofe 
who  fhall  be  indiClcd  for  murders  committed  under  co¬ 
lour  of  office,  can  anfwer  no  other  purpofe.  We  con- 
fider  that  to  be  an  indemnity  which  renders  trial, 
and  confequently  punifhment,  impracticable.  And 
trial  is  impracticable,  when  the  very  governor,  under 
whole  authority  aCts  of  violence  may  be  committed,  is 
impowered  to  fend  the  inftruments  of  that  violence,  to 
3000  miles  diftance  from  the  feene  of  their  offence,  be- 
Vol.  IV.  Part  II. 


rica  is  related  in  its  proper  places  in  Britain  the  peo¬ 
ple  feemed  to  wait  the  event  with  indifference,  but  their 
bad  fuccefs  with  the  colonifts  furniftied  the  minority 
with  new  matter  of  reproach  to  caft  on  adminiftration. 

The  parliament  in  the  mean  time  was  diffolved  by  pro¬ 
clamation,  and  a  very  fhort  time  allowed  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  new  members;  fo  that  if  oppofition  at  that  time 
had  any  ftrength,  they  had  not  now  time  to  <?xert  it. 

The  new  parliament  met  on  the  30th  of  November  Parliament 
1774;  when  his  majefty  acquainted  the  houfes  that  atary  Pro-. 
moft  daring  fpirit  of  refiftance  ftill  prevailed  in  Arne-  ceedmSs  ln 
rica,  notwithflanding  the  moft  proper  means  had  been*^4* 
taken  to  prevent  the  mifehiefs  thence  arifing,  and  af- 
fured  them  that  they  might  depend  on  a  firm  refolution 
to  withftand  every  attempt  to  weaken  or  impair  the  fu- 
preme  authority  of  this  legiftature  over  all  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  the  crown.  In  anfwer  to  this  fpeech  the  mi¬ 
nority  demanded  a  communication  of  all  the  letters,  or¬ 
ders,  and  inftruClions,  relating  to  American  affairs  ;  but 
this  being  overruled,  and  the  addrefs  carried  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  form,  American  affairs  were  delayed,  in  fpite  of 
all  oppofition,  till  after  the  holidays.  In  the  queftion 
on  the  addrefs,  the  ftrength  of  adminiftration  was  to 
that  of  their  adverfaries  as  264  to  73.  , 

In  the  beginning  of  1775  the  minority  received  aLordCha- 
confiderable  acceflion  of  ftrength  by  the  return  of  Lord  tharn’s  mo- 
Chatham,  who,  after  long  abfence,  again  made  his  ap- tion.fo,la. 
pearance  in  parliament.  He  now  teflified  his  difap- {roopsre- 
probation  of  the  meafures  which  had  been  purfued jetted, 
with  regard  to  America  in  the  warmeft  terms ;  moved 
for  addrefling  the  king  to  recal  the  troops  from  Bofton  ; 
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prediXed,  that  if  ministers  went  on  in  the  way  they 
had  done  for  fnme  time,  they  would  make  the  crown 
not  worth  the  king’s  wearing  ;  that  the  kingdom  was 
undone,  &e.  Ail  his  eloquence,  however,  proved  at 
thi*  time  ineffectual  5  administration  was  determined 
upon  forcing  the  Americans  into  fubjeXion,  and  his 
motion  was  reieXed  by  68  to  18. 

Lord  North  now  prefented  the  papers  which  had 
been  called  for  by  the  minority  j  but  left  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  particular  names  (liould  prove  detrimental  to  in¬ 
dividuals,  only  fuch  parts  as  adminiftration  thought 
proper  for  public  infpeXion  were  laid  before  the  houfe. 
This  was  complained  of,  but  to  no  purpofe  $  and  the 
papers,  in  their  mutilated  ftate,  were  laid  before  a 
committee  of  the  whole  houfe.  In  the  mean  time  pe¬ 
titions  againft  coercive  meafures  with  America  had 
been  received  from  moft  of  the  trading  companies  of 
the  kingdom  :  which,  though  highly  difpleafing  to  ad¬ 
miniftration,  could  not  be  abfolutely  rejected,  though 
it  was  fully  determined  not  to  yield  to  their  requefts 
in  the  fmalleft  degree.  A  committee  was  therefore  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  them  into  conftderation,  which  was  not 
to  take  place  until  the  American  affairs  were  alfo  con- 
fidered.  The  reafon  given  for  this  method  of  proceed¬ 
ing  was,  that  the  conftderation  of  commercial  matters 
ought  not  to  interfere  with  thofe  of  the  political  kind  : 
each  of  them  being  fufftciently  embarrafling  without 
any  other.  This  delay  of  hearing  thefe  petitions  was 
fuppofed  to  be  an  abfolutc  rejeXion  of  them  in  effect  j 
•  and  fo  indeed  it  proved  to  be,  the  committee  to  which 
they  were  conftgned  being  humoroufty  called  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  oblivion.  The  merchants  of  London,  how¬ 
ever,  were  determined  not  to  give  up  the  point  until 
they  had  exerted  themfelves  to  the  utmoft.  They 
drew  up  a  paper  in  which  they  denied  the  diftinXion 
eftablifhed  by  miniftry.  They  aftirmed  that  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  Great  Britain  and  America  was  chief¬ 
ly  of  a  commercial  nature,  and  that  the  manifold  regu¬ 
lations  adopted  for  the  mutual  profperity  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  and  of  the  mother  country  formed  the  great  poli¬ 
tical  chain  which  united  them  to  one  another.  Que- 
ftions  of  commerce  and  policy,  therefore,  with  regard 
to  them,  ought  never  to  be  divided,  but  examined 
jointly,  and  could  never  be  thoroughly  underftood  if 
confidered  in  any  other  way. 

This  remonftranee  was  feconded  by  all  the  powers 
of  oppofttion  ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  adminiftration 
had  already  determined  what  line  of  conduX  they  were 
to  follow,  and  therefore  witlied  to  hear  as  little  as  pof- 
fible  on  the  fubjeX.  “  War  (fays  Dr  Andrews)  was 
now  the  word  :  and  notwithftanding  no  weightier  rea¬ 
fon  could  be  given  for  not  attending  to  what  the  mer¬ 
chants  had  to  fay,  than  this  very  determination,  yet 
that  was  the  very  motive  that  impelled  minifters  to  re- 
fufe  them  a  hearing,  left  thefe  fhould  make  it  appear 
how  unwife  it  was  to  precipitate  the  nation  into  fuch  a 
meafure.” 

But  though  there  is  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  doubt 
that  adminiftration  were  now  fully  determined  upon  a 
war,  and  therefore  wifhed  to  be  troubled  with  as  few 
objeXions  as  poffihle,  they  were  by  no  means  deficient 
in  arguments  for  the  defence  of  their  own  conduX. 
They  alleged  that  the  petitions  fo  much  recommended 
to  the  attention  of  the  houfe  were  principally  the  work 
of  a  faXious  party.  The  advantages  accruing  from  the 
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American  trade  were  owing  to  the  dependent  fituation 
of  the  colonies,  who  row  aimed  at  a  fuperiority  over  ' 
Great  Britain,  or  at  leaft  at  (Liking  off  entirely  the  fu¬ 
periority  which  the  mother-country  had  till  now  extr- 
cifed  over  them  without  the  fmalleft  complaint.  It 
was  the  advantage  of  the  merchants  themfelves  that  was 
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confulted  by  maintaining  that  fuperiority  \  and  the 
merchants  themfelves  would  be  the  firft  to  feel  the  had 
confequtnccs  of  its  being  loft.  War  and  its  conftquen- 
ces  are  no  doubt  very  terrible,  but  fometiines  are  ne- 
ccffary,  to  prevent  greater  evils.  The  greateft  evil  that 
can  befal  a  trading  nation  is  the  lofs  of  its  commerce  $ 
and  were  the  Americans  to  perfift  in  their  courfes  at 
that  time  for  a  few  years  longer,  this  confequence  muft 
inevitably  enfue. 

It  was  befides  infilled,  that  though  adminiftration 
were  to  yield  the  prefent  conteft,  the  warmeft  advo¬ 
cates  for  Air*  erica  could  not  pretend  to  fay  what  *vould 
be  the  laft  of  its  demands.  The  Americans  aimed  in. 
reality  at  the  repeal  of  whatever  appeared  obnoxious  to 
their  immediate  intereft  :  But  that  and  their  real  in- 
tereft  differed  very  much.  The  greateft  political  evil 
that  could  befal  them  was  to  be  deprived  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  commercial  fupport  they  received  from  Great 
Britain  *,  and  to  this  they  mull  ultimately  fubmit,  if 
they  fhould  ever  fueeeed  in  the  purfuit  of  that  delufive 
phantom  of  independence  which  they  now  accounted 
their  happieft  fituation.  In  fliort,  adminiftration  in¬ 
filled,  not  without  a  great  fliow  of  reafon,  that  the 
Americans  were  not  to  be  reclaimed  by  conceflions. 
Mercantile  people,  indeed,  might  imagine  fo,  from  the 
facility  with  which  conceflions  would  be  made,  and  the 
fpeed  w?ith  which  tranquillity  would  be  reftored.  But 
tranquillity  procured  in  this  manner  would  laft  no 
longer  than  till  the  colonies,  unfettered  by  any  regu¬ 
lations,  perceived,  or  imagined  they  perceived,  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  dealing  with  other  countries,  and  carried  their 
own  commodities  wherever  they  thought  proper.  This 
was  the  point  at  which  they  inconteftably  aimed,  what¬ 
ever  they  might  pretend  to  the  contrary  5  for,  notwith¬ 
ftanding  the  boafts  they  made  of  the  vaft  bufinefs  tranf- 
aXed  with  Britain,  it  was  well  known  to  arife  from 
the  immenfe  credit  they  were  indulged  with  there,  and 
which  they  could  not  expeX  elfewhere. 

The  honour  and  charaXer  of  the  nation  were  now 
alfo  faid  to  be  at  flake.  The  Britifh  had  often  taken 
up  arms  for  matters  of  lefs  confequence  j  why  then 
fhould  they  now  hefitate  in  a  cafe  like  the  prefent, 
w*here  honour  and  intereft  both  called  upon  them  for 
the  moft  vigorous  and  fpeedy  exertions  ?  Formerly  it 
was  the  euftom  of  the  merchants  to  fecond  the  wifhes 
of  miniftry  in  this  refpeX,  inftead  of  oppofing  them. 
The  inconvenience  of  fufpending  their  profits  for  a 
time  muft  be  fubmitted  to,  and  their  enemies  would 
experience  as  many  if  not  more  of  the  fame  kind  ‘7  and 
it  would  be  unworthy  of  the  charaXer  they  bad  fo 
long  fuftained,  to  yield  to  indignities  for  the  fake  of 
profit.  The  Ioffes  above  mentioned,  however,  would 
be  but  trifling  in  comparifon  of  thofe  that  would  fol- 
ylow  in  time  to  come,  fhould  Britain  from  want  of  fpi- 
rit  give  up  the  affertion  of  her  juft  rights.  This  was 
a  policy  hitherto  unknown  in  Britain,  which  had  here¬ 
tofore  been  noted  for  tlia  ardour  and  celerity  with 
which  they  were  maintained. 

The  end  of  a 3J  this  altercation  was,  that  the  motion 
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in  favour  of  the  merchants  petitions  was  reject'd  by 
250  to  89.  This  point,  however,  was  no  fooner  dif- 
cuffed,  than  a  violent  debate  arofe  about  the  petition 
of  congrefs  to  the  king,  which  had  been  delivered, 
congrefs  to  an<^  by  him  referred  to  parliament.  It  was  argued  by 
the  king,  adminiftration,  that  no  petition  could  be  received  from 
the  continental  congrefs*  which  was  no  legal  body,  and 
it  would  be  admitting  their  legality  to  receive  a  peti¬ 
tion  from  them  ;  the  general  affemblies  and  their  a- 
gents  were  the  only  lawful  reprefentatives  of  the  colo¬ 
nies,  and  none  elfe  would  be  admitted.  Oppofition 
replied  and  argued  as  much  as  pofTible,  but  to  no  pur- 
pofe  ;  and,  after  an  ineffe&ual  druggie,  they  had  the 
mortification  to  find  that  the  petition  was  finally  rejedl- 
j  ed  by  218  to  68. 

Chatham’s  In  the  mean  time  a  conciliatory  plan  was  prepared 
conciliatory  by  the  earl  of  Chatham,  which  was  prefented  on  the 
plan  rejedt-  of  February  1775.  The  intent  of  this  bill,  he  faid, 
was  to  fettle  the  troubles  in  America,  and  to  aflert  at 
the  fame  time  the  fupreme  legiflative  authority  and 
fuperintending  power  of  Great  Britain  over  her  colo¬ 
nies.  This  was  to  be  done  by  their  acknowledging 
on  their  part  the  fupremacy  of  the  Britifh  legiflature 
and  the  fuperintending  power  of  parliament.  No 
taxes  were  to  be  levied  in  America,  but  with  the  free 
confent  of  their  affemblies.  It  averted  a  right  in  the 
crown  to  keep  and  ftation  a  military  force  eftablifhed 
by  law  in  any  part  of  its  dominions  $  but  declared, 
that  it  could  not  be  legally  employed  to  enforce  im¬ 
plicit  and  unlawful  fubmiflion.  A  congrefs  might 
alfo  be  held,  in  order  to  recognize  the  fupreme  fove- 
reignty  of  Great  Britain  over  the  colonies,  and  to  fet¬ 
tle,  at  the  fame  time,  an  annual  revenue  upon  the 
crown,  difpofable  by  parliament,  and  applicable  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  nation.  On  complying  with  t lie Te 
conditions,  the  a6b  complained  of  by  congrefs  were  to 
be  fufpended,  with  every  other  meafure  pointed  out 
as  a  grievance,  and  the  conftitution  of  their  govern¬ 
ment  to  remain  as  fettled  by  their  charters.  This  bill 
was,  however,  deemed  at  once  totally  inadmifiible,  on 
account  of  its  alleged  partiality  to  America,  by  the 
various  conceffions  it  ena&ed,  and  particularly  by  em¬ 
powering  the  colonies  to  affe  ruble  in  congrefs  j  a  mea¬ 
fure  which,  of  all  others,  was  at  that  time  the  mod: 
offenfive,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  injurious  to  the 
Britifh  intereft. 

Lord  Chatham  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  argu¬ 
ments  in  fupport  of  his  favourite  plan }  but  thefe,  though 
fopported  by  all  the  powers  of  eloquence,  proved  un- 
fuccefsful  ;  the  propofal  was  ultimately  reje6led  by  61 
to  32.  So  determined  were  the  majority  in  giving  this 
an  entire  rejection,  that  it  was  not  even  permitted  to 
lie  upon  the  table  *,  which,  however,  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  a  piece  of  indignity  offered  to  that  great  man* 
proceeding  rather  from  the  indifference  with  which  he 
had  been  received  at  court  for  fome  time,  than  from 
any  real  and  thorough  convi6tion  of  the  inutility  of  the 
plan  he  propofed. 

A  new  petition  was  next  prefented  to  the  houfe  of 
commons  by  the  proprietors  of  eftates  in  the  Weft  In- 
Mia  plan-  dia  iflands  :  reprefentkig  their  alarm  at  the  affociation 
fers‘  of  the  Americans,  and  their  intended  ftoppage  of  trade 
with  the  Britifh  iflands  ;  the -fituation  of  which*  they 
faid,  would  be  very  calamitous,  if  the  a6ls  in  queftion 
were  not  immediately  repealed.  The  trade  of  thefe 
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iflands  was  at  that  time  of  the  moft  extenfive  nature.  Britain. 
All  quarters  of  the  globe  were  concerned  in  it ;  the  re-  — 
turns  ce  ntered  in  Britain,  and  were  an  iinmenie  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  opulence,  infomueh  that  the  Britift  p  perty 
there  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  30  millions  lulling. 

But  the  Weft  Indies*  however  wealthy,  did  not  produce 
the  neceffaries  of  life  in  fufficient  abundance  for  their 
inhabitants*  Large  importations  were  continually 
wanted,  which  could  only  be  fupplied  from  North 
America  j  and  were  they  to  be  cut  off  from  a  commu¬ 
nication  with  that  continent,  they  would  fhortly  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  utmoft  diftrefs.  Such  was  the  fubifanee 
ol  this  petition  £  to  which  no  more  attention  was  paid  573 
than  had  been  to  the  reft.  To  adminiftration  all  pe-  Rejected, 
titions  now  appeared  to  be  the  contrivance  of  fadion  } 
and  it  was  (aid,  that  however  inconvenient  the  coer-. 
cive  meafures  might  be,  they  ought  not  to  be  retarded 
by  the  eonfideration  of  any  temporary  Ioffes.  As  it 
was  neceffary,  however,  to  let  the  nation  know  the  ul¬ 
timate  refulves  of  adminiftration  refpe6ting  America, 
it  was  at  laft  done  by  Lord  North  in  a  long  fpeech,  in 
which  the  moft  remarkable  circumftances  relating  to 
the  difpute  were  enumerated*  It  was  afferted,  that 
univerfal  fermentation,  then  prevailing  in  America, 
proceeded  from  the  unwarrantable  arts  and  pra&ices 
ufed  to  difpofe  them  againft  the  ruling  powers  in  Bri¬ 
tain  \  and  afferted,  that,  notwithftanding  rdl  their  com¬ 
plaints,  the  public  charges  borne  by  individuals  in  Ame¬ 
rica  were,  on  the  ftri6left  computation,  not  more  than 
1  to  50,  when  compared  with  what  was  paid  by  indi¬ 
viduals  in  England.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  a  fettled 
determination  to  quarrel  with  the  parent  ftate  could  in-* 
duce  the  Americans  to  perfift  in  their  difobedience  to 
the  lawful  injunctions  laid  upon  them,  which  were 
neither  injudicious  nor  oppreftive  \  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  framed  with  all  pofTible  lenity,  and  counterba¬ 
lanced  by  advantages  which  were  not  poffeffed  by  Bri¬ 
tain.  It  was  therefore  a  fpirit  of  refiftance  which  ani¬ 
mated  America,  and  not  a  difeontent  at  oppreftrons, 
which  plainly  had  no  exiftence.  For  this  reafon  it 
was  propofed  to  the  houfe  t6  fend  a  greater  force  to  A- 
merica  }  and  to  pafs  a  temporary  a6t,  fufpending  all  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  different  colonies  of  New  England, 
and  particularly  the  Newfoundland  fifhery,  until  they 
confented  to  acknowledge  the  fupreme  authority  of 
the  Britifh  legiflature,  &c.  upon  which  thefe  reftri6lions 
ihould  be  taken  off,  and  their  real  grievances,  if  any 
ftieh  there  were,  redreffed  upon  making  proper  appli¬ 
cation.  New  England,  they  faid,  was  jufllv  fingled 
out  upon  this  occafion,  as  being  the  moft  guilty  of  the 
whole.  The  others,  as  lefs  faulty,  it  was  hoped,  would 
yield  with  lefs  compulfion  \  but  the  queftion  now  was 
fimply,  Whether  we  would  at  once  abandon  all  claims 
on  the  colonies,  and  inftantly  give  up  the  advantages 
arifing  from  our  fovereignty,  and  the  commerce  de¬ 
pendent  on  it  ?  or,  Whether  we  fliould  refort  to  the 
meafures  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  enfure  both  ? 

An  add  rtfs  was  now  carried,  which,  in  the  ideas  of  On  the  ad- 
oppofition,  amounted  to  an  abfolute  declaration  of  war.  drefs  on  the 
The  confequences,  therefore,  were  painted  out  with  the  American 
utmoft  freedom,  and  fome  even  denied  the  eharge  0fPa^ers' 
rebellion  fixed  on  the  province  of  Maffachufet’s  Bay, 

The  people  there,  they  faid,  had  done  nothing  but 
what  the  conftitution  allowed  j  they  had  refilled  arbi¬ 
trary  meafures  5  and  the  examples  fo  frequently  fet 
3  Y  2  them 
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them  at  home  were  fufficient  to  juftify  their  condudl. 
The  appellation  of  rebels ,  they  faid,  was  dangerous,  and 
might  better  be  fpared  \  it  would  only  ferve  to  render 
them  defperate,  and  infpire  them  with  a  determination 
to  refill  to  the  laft,  from  an  apprehenfion  that  their 
lives  and  properties  were  forfeited.  This  laft  confide- 
ration,  however,  was  made  very  light  of  by  adminiftra- 
tion.  Great  Itrefs,  they  faid,  was  laid  upon  the  union 
of  the  colonies,  but  a  very  little  time  would  fhow  with 
how  much  impropriety.  The  principles  on  which 
they  were  alfociated  were  too  felf-denying  to  be  fup- 
ported  by  human  nature,  and  were  too  inimical  to  the 
interell  and  feelings  of  individuals  to  bind  them  long 
together.  In  other  refpe£ls  this  union  of  the  colonies 
might  be  viewed  with  indifference,  and  even  contempt. 
The  natives  of  America,  it  wras  faid,  were  no  foldiers; 
they  were  averfe  to  military  difeipline,  and  incapable 
of  fubordination  *,  they  were  of  a  llothful  and  fpiritlefs 
difpofition  \  uncleanly,  liable  to  ficknefs,  and  ealily 
overcome  by  fatigue.  Such  people  as  thefe  would 
never  face  a  Britiih  army  :  and  a  very  fmall  force 
would  be  neceflary  to  put  an  end  to  all  their  projedls  of 
independence. 

Thefe  were  the  principal  arguments  for  and  againll 
this  addrefs,  which  was  carried  by  296  to  106  :  but 
fo  important  was  the  fubjeft  of  it  deemed  by  the  mi¬ 
nority,  that  a  motion  was  made  for  recommitting  it,  on 
account  of  the  confequences  that  would  probably  re- 
fult  from  the  profecution  of  the  meafures  recommended. 
A  very  long  and  violent  debate  enfued  :  the  event  of 
which  was,  that  adminiftration  contended  as  ufual  for 
the  neceflity  of  enforcing  obedience  with  fire  and  fword. 
The  Americans,  they  faid,  wrere  become  incorrigible 
through  forbearance  ;  lenity  was  a  fubje£l  of  derifion 
among  them,  and  was  imputed  to  imbecility  and  fear  ; 
they  imagined  themfelves  able  to  abolifh  the  fovereign- 
ty  of  Britain  in  that  country,  and  were  now  refolved 
to  do  it.  It  was  therefore  incumbent  on  every  native 
•f  Britain  in  fuch  a  cafe  to  fland  forth,  and  vindicate 
the  intereft  and  glory  of  his  country ;  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  parliament  and  miniftry  to  call  forth  the  whole 
fpirit  of  the  nation  to  a  contefl  in  which  every  thing 
dear  to  them,  both  in  their  public  and  private  capaci¬ 
ties,  was  fo  deeply  concerned. 

In  this,  and  forne  former  debates,  the  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  involved  in  foreign  wars  on  account  of  the  colonies 
had  been  infilled  on  \  but  this  was  looked  upon  by  ad¬ 
miniftration  to  be  improbable.  It  was  hardly  to  be 
imagined,  they  faid,  that  foreign  powers  would  behave 
in  a  manner  fo  very  impolitic  as  to  encourage  rebellions 
in  other  colonies,  which  might,  in  a  very  fliort  time, 
become  precedents  for  imitation  in  their  own.  The 
number  of  friends  to  government  in  America  was  like- 
wife  very  much  relied  upon.  A  proper  reinforcement 
to  the  troops  already  there  would  encourage  thofe  to 
declare  themfelves  who  were  at  prefent  too  timid  to  a- 
vow  their  fentiments:  Thefe,  if  duly  fupported,  would 
be  found  to  be  no  inconfiderable  number  \  and  when 
added  to  the  forces  Rationed  among  them,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  counterbalance  the  power  of  the  malecon- 
tents.  This  project  of  arming  the  Americans  againfl 
one  another  was  reprobated  by  oppofition  more  than 
all  the  reft.  The  addrefs  itfelf  was  a  meafure  replete 
with  barbarity  as  well  as  imprudence  y  tending  to  put 
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arms  in  the  hands  of  every  man  throughout  the  conti¬ 
nent  who  fufpe&ed  the  defigns  of  the  Britifli  admini¬ 
ftration,  and  to  expofe  to  ill  ufage  and  ruin  every  per- 
fon  who  was  known,  or  imagined,  to  be  a  friend  to 
Great  Britain.  The  Americans  were  faid  to  afpirc  at 
independence  -y  but  if  any  thing  could  bring  this  about, 
it  would  be  the  condudl  of  miniftry.  The  moft  obedi¬ 
ent  and  loyal  fubje6ls  cannot  have  patience  for  ever 
with  a  tyrannical  government.  They  will  undoubtedly 
rife  at  laft  and  afiert  their  rights  *,  and  thofe  who  ftyle 
them  rebels  on  that  account  ought  to  remember,  that 
oppreflion  not  only  produces  but  juftifies  refiftance.  It 
had  always  been  believed  by  the  Americans,  without 
any  contradi£lion  from  Britain,  that  internal  taxation 
in  America  belonged  to  the  aflemblies  of  the  colonies, 
and  to  them  only.  There  were  opinions  in  all  na¬ 
tions,  which  the  legiflature  would  refpe£l,  while  they 
produced  no  bad  confequences.  This  opinion  ought 
not  therefore  to  have  been  attacked  at  fuch  an  impro¬ 
per  feafon,  after  having  been  virtually  recognized  by 
the  repeal  of  feveral  a£ls,  and  approved  by  fome  of  the 
moft  learned  and  intelligent  people  in  the  kingdom. 
It  was  the  greateft  misfortune  that  could  befal  a  (late, 
when  its  rulers  endeavoured,  without  any  apparent  ne- 
ceflity,  to  alter  the  fyftem  and  maxims  of  governing 
long  adopted,  and  the  utility  of  which  had  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  experience.  This  was,  however,  the  cafe 
with  Britain.  The  mildnefs  and  benignity  which  were 
wont  to  direft  the  meafures  of  former  minifters  were 
now  laid  afide  for  feverity  and  imperioufnefs  5  while 
implicit  obedience  was  impofed  upon  the  colonifts,  as 
the  only  condition  by  which  they  could  purchafe  peace. 

The  afperfions  of  cowardice,  fo  largely  thrown  upon 
the  Americans  by  the  minifterial  party,  did  not  pafs. 
unnoticed.  It  was  obferved,  however,  that  were  thefe 
ever  fo  juft,  the  very  nature  of  their  country  would 
fight  for  them.  By  this  alone  our  military  enterprifes 
would  be  retarded  and  impeded  in  a  confiderable  de¬ 
gree  •,  while  the  finews  of  war  would  undoubtedly  be 
greatly  relaxed,  as  the  fufpenfion  of  fuch  a  confiderable 
commerce  as  that  of  our  colonies  could  not  fail  to  be 
feverely  felt. 

Befides  all  this,  the  views  and  principles  of  minifters 
were  attacked  in  the  moft  violent  manner.  They  -were 
faid  to  be  reviving  the  old  exploded  do&rines  of  here¬ 
ditary  right  and  pafiive  obedience. — They  required  the 
Americans  to  fubmit  unconditionally  to  the  will  of 
Great  Britain,  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  fhe  was 
the  parent  ftate  :  but  if  no  better  reafon  could  be  pro¬ 
duced,  they  could  not  be  juftly  blamed  for  their  difo- 
bedience.  The  ties  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  however,  -were  of  a  far  more  noble  as  well  as 
more  binding  nature  than  even  origin  and  confangui- 
nity.  Thefe  ties  were  the  conftitution  tranfmitted 
from  Britain,  and  the  brotherly  afliftance  hitherto  af¬ 
forded  them  by  Englifhmen  j  and  which  ought  to  ren¬ 
der  the  name  dear  to  them.  While  thofe  ties  remained 
unviolated,  there  was  no  room  to  complain  of  their  be¬ 
haviour  5  but  they  would  never  fubmit  to  defpotic  au¬ 
thority  in  Englilhmen  more  than  in  any  others.  Such 
unwarrantable  principles  rendered  it  no  longer  a  que- 
ftion,  whether  the  meafures  of  adminiftration  ftiould  be 
confidered,  but  whether  the  minifters  themfelves  ought 
not  to  be  deprived  of  the  power  they  cxercifed  fo  un- 
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conftitudonally  :  And  the  queflion  was  not  now  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  America,  but,  whether  we 
fhould  give  up  our  colonies  or  our  minifters. 

Language  of  this  kind  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
minifterial  party  to  a  very  high  degree.  They  now 
charged  minority  in  very  plain  terms,  with  the  guilt  of 
all  that  had  happened.  A  factious  republican  fpirit, 
they  faid,  was  gone  forth ;  by  which  every  perfon  who 
wrote  or  fpoke  on  the  American  caufe  was  actuated  } 
and  which  had  not  only  induced  the  Americans  to 
commence  a  rebellion  againft  the  parent  ftate*  but  had 
filled  the  houfe  with  incendiaries.  The  final  iffue  of 
the  difpute  was,  that  the  recommitment  of  the  addrefs 
was  loft  by  288  to  109.  The  debates  were  the  moft 
violent  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  Britifh  par¬ 
liament  and  fo  important  was  the  fubjedl  reckoned, 
that  not  only  the  natives  of  Britain,  but  even  the  fo¬ 
reign  minifters  in  London,  watched  the  motions  of 
adminiftration  with  the  utmoft  anxiety,  as  confidering 
it  a  point  which  might  probably  give  a  new  face  to 
the  affairs  of  all  Europe. 

All  thefe  victories  of  adminiftration  were  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  prevent  new  enemies  from  ftarting  up.  Peti¬ 
tions  had  been  preparing  by  the  London  merchants 
trading  to  America,  and  from  thofe  concerned  in  the 
Weft  India  trade,  to  be  prefented  to  the  houfe  of  lords. 
This  talk  was  undertaken  by  the  marquis  of  Rocking¬ 
ham,  but  he  was  prevented  by  a  previous  motion  in 
favour  of  the  addrefs.  A  long  and  violent  debate, 
however,  enfued  concerning  the  neceflity  and  propriety 
of  receiving  them.  The  papers  on  which  the  addrefs 
had  been  founded  were  faid  to  be  partial  and  mutila¬ 
ted,  for  which  reafon  the  houfe  ought  to  pay  the  great¬ 
er  regard  to  the  reprefentation  of  the  merchants  y 
whofe  teftimony,  as  perfons  deeply  and  effentially  in- 
terefted  in  bringing  truth  to  light,  might  be  depended 
on  with  much  greater  fafety.  It  was  urged,  that  they 
earneftly  defired  to  be  heard  before  the  houfe  took 
any  final  determination  with  regard  to  America  ;  a 
refufal  would  amount  to  a  public  declaration,  that  par¬ 
liament  was  refolved  to  oppofe  the  fenfe  of  the  petition, 
right  or  wrong ;  and  fuch  treatment  was  in  every  re- 
fpe£l  unwarrantable,  and  no  lefs  contrary  to  found  po¬ 
licy  than  to  equity  and  good  manners. 

All  thefe  reprefentations,  however,  had  no  weight 
with  adminiftration  :  they  affedled  great  forrow  at  be¬ 
ing  obliged  to  declare  that  the  petition  could  not  be 
received  confiftently  with  the  intereft  of  the  kingdom  $ 
they  put  the  merchants  in  mind  that  the  American 
proceedings  threatened  fatally  to  diminifh  the  commer¬ 
cial  greatnefs  of  this  kingdom,  in  which  cafe  none 
would  fuffer  fo  much  as  themfelves  \  and  they  infifted 
that  confidence  ought  to  be  put  in  the  wifdom  of  par¬ 
liament,  as  it  was  not  doubted  that  by  properly  affert- 
ing  the  fupremacy  of  the  Britifh  legiflature  in  the 
manner  propofed,  all  thofe  advantages  about  which 
they  were  fo  anxious  would  be  fecured.  They  were 
therefore  exhorted  to  fubmit  to  temporary  inconveni¬ 
ences,  which  could  not  be  avoided  in  the  prefent  pof- 
ture  of  affairs,  though  probably  they  would  not  be  of 
long  duration. 

In  the  mean  time  matters  went  on  from  bad  to 
worfe  in  New  England  $  fo  that  it  was  foon  perceived 
either  that  the  friends  of  government  in  that  colony 
did  not  exert  themfelves,  or  that  they  were  far  from 
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being  fo  numerous  as  had  been  imagined.  In  order  Britain, 
to  make  their  coercive  plan  the  more  effedtual,  there-  ;  1  -y— ■ 1  * 
fore,  it  was  now  judged  neceffary  to  extend  it  fo  that 
every  individual  of  the  colony  fhould  become  fenfible 
of  the  punifhment.  This,  it  wras  fuppofed,  would  be  On  the 
done  by  a  bill  for  reftraining  the  four  provinces  of  New  New  Eng- 
England  from  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  fe“ 
or  the  Britifh  Weft  India  iflands  ;  and  prohibiting 
them  from  carrying  on  the  fiihery  at  Newfoundland. 

The  reafons  given  for  this  were  in  fubftance  the  fame 
with  tljofe  for  the  others ;  and  indeed  both  parties  had 
now  fo  much  exhaufted  their  arguments,  that  very  lit¬ 
tle  new  matter  was  left  for  either.  Every  ftep  taken 
by  miniftry,  and  every  propofal  made  by  them,  how¬ 
ever,  produced  a  violent  debate  my  and  though  they  con- 
ftantly  gained  the  victory,  it  was  not  without  the  mor¬ 
tification  of  hearing  their  principles  and  eondu6l  re¬ 
probated  in  the  moft  opprobrious  manner.  In  the 
prefent  inftance  the  bill  wa9  carried  by  261  againft  85  j 
but  a  petition  againft  it  was  quickly  offered  by  the 
London  merchants  concerned  in  the  American  trade, 
fetting  forth  the  danger  that  would  accrue  to  the  fifh- 
eries  of  Great  Britain  from  fuch  a  prohibition.  ^ 

From  the  evidence  brought  in  fupport  of  this  peti-  General  ac¬ 
tion  it  appeared,  that  ten  years  before  the  American  count  of  the 
fifheries  had  been  in  fuch  a  flourifhing  ftate,  that  the^Jne^csn 
four  provinces  of  New  England  alone  employed  near"  eries* 
46,000  ton  of  (hipping  and  6000  feamen  j  and  that 
the  produce  of  their  fifheries  in  the  foreign  markets 
amounted  in  the  year  1764  to  upwards  of  320,000]. 

Since  that  time  they  had  greatly  increafed  ;  and  what 
rendered  the  fifheries  particularly  valuable  was,  that 
all  the  materials  ufed  in  them,  excepting  only  the  tim¬ 
ber  for  building  the  veffels,  and  the  fait  for  curing 
the  fifh,  were  purchafed  in  Britain,  and  the  nett 
proceeds  of  the  trade  were  alfo  remitted  thither.  It 
appeared  alfo,  that  it  would  not  be  pradlicable  to  tranf- 
fer  thefe  fifheries  to  Halifax  or  Quebec,  though  ever 
fo  much  encouragement  were  given  to  either  of  thefe 
places,  as  they  had  neither  veffels  nor  people  to  man 
them,  and  would  never  be  able  to  procure  fupplies  of 
feamen  from  New  England  on  account  of  the  averfion 
of  the  inhabitants  to  the  government  of  thefe  two  pro¬ 
vinces. 

Some  other  circumftances  were  likewife  urged  as 
ftrong  reafons  againft  this  bill  5  particularly  the  com¬ 
mercial  concerns  of  the  city  of  London  with  New  Eng¬ 
land  (to  which  alone  the  colony  flood  indebted  for 
near  a  million),  and  the  bad  confequences  of  it  to  the  s 
people  of  Nantucket.  This  is  a  barren  ifland,  lying  of  the  in- 
off  the  coaft  of  New  England,  about  15  miles  long  habitants  of 
and  three  broad,  containing  about  6000  inhabitants,  al- Nantucket, 
moft  all  Quakers.  The  natural  produce  of  this  ifland, 
it  was  alleged,  could  not  maintain  20  families  y  but  the 
induliry  of  the  inhabitants  was  fuch,  that  they  kept 
130  veffels  conftantly  employed  in  the  whale- fifhery, 
which  they  carried  on  in  the  north  feas,  to  the  coafts 
of  Africa  and  Brazil,  and  even  as  far  as  the  Falkland 
iflands  and  the  fhores  of  Terra  Magellanica.  Thefe 
people,  it  was  faid,  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  been 
exempted  from  the  common  calamity,  were  it  only 
from  the  applaufe  due  to  fo  much  induftry  and  refolu- 
tion. 

The  inftance  of  Nantucket  was  fo  ftrong,  that  ad- 
mimftration,  with  all  their  obftinacy,  were  obliged  to 
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relax  a  little  ;  and,  of  their  own  accord,  afford  them 
the  relief  they  had  fuch  juft  reafon  to  expert.  That 
the  petition  in  the  main  might  prove  unfuccefsful, 
however,  another  was  prefented  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Toole,  the  tenor  of  which  was  dire&ly  opnofite  to  that 
of  the  city  of  London.  'In  this  it  was  fet  forth,  that 
the  reftri&ions  propofed  by  the  bill  would  not  prove 
detrimental  to  the  trade  of  England,  which  was  fully 
able,  with  proper  exertions,  to  fupply  the  demands  of 
foreign  markets.  The  advantage  of  the  Newfound¬ 
land  fifhery  more  than  that  of  New  England  to  this 
country  was,  that  it  bred  a  great  number  of  hardy  Tea¬ 
men  peculiarly  fit  for  the  fervice  of  the  navy,  while 
the  New  England  feamen  were,  bv  a  61  of  parliament, 
exempt  from  being  prefTed.  It  appeared  alfo  from  the 
examination  of  witnefles  taken  in  fupport  of  this  peti¬ 
tion,  that  the  fifhery  from  Britain  to  Newfoundland 
employed  about  400  (hips,  amounting  to  360,000  tons, 
and  2000  fhallops  carrying  20,000  tons  and  navigated 
by  as  many  feamen.  Each  feafon  produced  600,000 
quintals  of  fifli,  and  the  returns  at  a  moderate  rate  were 
valued  at  500,000!. 

The  bill  was  debated  with  great  animofity  in  the 
houfe  of  peers,  and  produced  a  remarkable  proteft,  in 
which  the  meafures  of  government  were  fpoken  of  with 
great  feverity.  “  That  government  (faid  they)  which 
attempts  to  preferve  its  authority  by  deftroying  the 
trade  of  its  fubje&s,  and  by  involving  the  innocent  and 
guilty  in  a  common  ruin,  if  it  a&s  from  a  choice  of  fuch 
means,  confefles  itfelf  unworthy  5  if  from  inability  to 
find  any  other,  admits  itfelf  wholly  incompetent  to  the 
end  of  its  inftitution.”  They  alfo  reprobated  in  fe- 
vere  terms  the  aflertlon  already  mentioned,  that  the 
Americans  wanted  fpirit  to  refift,  and  that  Britain 
would  find  them  an  eafy  conqueft.  Such  language  was 
reprefented  as  altogether  void  of  foundation,  and  the 
mere  effect  of  party-fpirit  and  refentment.  It  was  al¬ 
fo  the  more  imprudent  and  unadvifed,  as  tending,  in 
cafe  of  coercive  meafures,  to  flacken  the  care  and  foli- 
citude  with  which  they  ought  to  be  purfued,  and  to  oc- 
cafion  remiflnefs  in  thofe  to  whom  they  might  be  entruft- 
ed,  from  a  perfuafion  that  the  enemy  to  be  encountered 
was  not  to  be  feared,  and  could  eafily  be  overcome. 

The  final  refolution  of  reducing  the  colonies  by  force 
being  now  taken,  it  became  neceflary  to  make  proper 
preparations  for  the  purpofe  :  and  in  this  the  conduft  of 
adminiftration  was  little  lefs  cenfured  than  in  other  re- 
fpefls.  As  the  above-mentioned  opinion,  that  the  A- 
mericans  were  timid  and  incapable  of  becoming  fol- 
diers,  prevailed  greatly  at  that  time,  a  force  of  10,000 
men  was  judged  fufficient  to  reduce  the  province  of 
New  England  to  obedience.  This  was  vehemently  op- 
pofed  by  the  minority.  They  infilled  that  the  force 
was  totally  inadequate,  and  only  calculated  to  produce 
expence  to  no  purpofe.  The  firft  impreflion,  they  ve¬ 
ry  juftlv  obfcrved,  ought  to  be  decifive,  if  poftible  \ 
and  in  order  to  render  it  fo,  it  was  neceflary  to  fend 
fuch  a  fleet  and  army  as  might  enfure  the  confidence 
of  the  public,  and  be  certainly  capable  of  furmonnting 
all  obftacles.  Many  of  the  friends  of  adminiftration 
were  of  the  fame  fentiments  in  this  refpeft  \  and  the 
only  reafon  afligned  for  a£Hng  other  wife  was  a  hope 
that  the  Americans  would,  upon  more  mature  confi- 
deration,  defift  from  their  oppofition.  That  they 
anight  the  more  readily  be  induced  to  this  fubmifion, 
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Lord  North's  conciliatory  propofition  was  formed.  By  Britain. 

this  it  was  ena&ej,  that  when  the  governor,  council,  ' - v— 

and  aflembly  of  any  of  the  colonies,  fhould  propole  to  583 
make  a  provifion  for  the  common  defence,  Sec.  and 
fuch  provifion  fhould  be  approved  of  by  the  king  in  conciliatory 
parliament,  the  levying  or  impeding  of  taxes  on  that  bill.  1 
colony  fhould  then  be  forborne,  thofe  duties  excepted 
which  it  might  be  expedient  to  impofe  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  commerce  ;  the  nett  produce  of  which  lhould  be 
carried  to  the  account  of  the  colony  where  it  was  raf¬ 
fed.  But  this  propofal,  though  highly  extolled  by  the 
friends  of  adminiftration,  was  no  lefs  reprobated  by 
minority  than  the  others  had  been.  It  wa*  fnid  to  be 
infidious,  and  calculated  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  a 
revenue,  which  was  now  faid  to  be  the  object  of  mini- 
fters.  There  was  no  cflential  difference  between  the 
prefent  and  former  modes-  of  taxation.  The  colonies 
were  as  effeflually  taxed  without  their  confent  by  re¬ 
quiring  them  to  pay  a  ftated  fum,  as  by  laying  a  num¬ 
ber  of  duties  upon  them  to  the  fame  amount.  There 
was  befides  a  capital  deficiency  in  the  propofal,  viz. 
that  no  fum  was  fpecified  $  fo  that  the  Americans  were 
left  totally  ignorant  of  what  the  demands  of  Britain 
might  be.  After  a  long  debate,  however,  the  queftion 
was  carried  in  favour  of  adminiftration  by  274  to  88. 

The  like  fate  attended  a  petition  to  the  throne  from 
the  ifland  of  Jamaica.  Inftead  of  relaxing  any  thing  of 
their  feverity,  the  miniftry  now  included  the  fouthern 
colonies  in  the  reftri&ions  laid  on  New  England. 

Still,  however,  the  petitioners  were  indefatigable  in  ^ 
their  endeavours  to  be  heard.  The  Weft  India  mer-Ineffeftua! 
chants  and  planters  feconded  their  laft  petition  by  a  endeavours 
large  detail  of  circumftances  relating  to  the  Britifh^]!16 
iflands  in  that  part  of  the  world.  This  affair  was  con-  ejS#ia^ 
du£led  bv  Mr  Glover,  a  gentleman  equally  celebrated 
for  his  literary  talents  and  commercial  knowledge. 

From  his  inveftigations  it  appeared,  that,  exclufive 
of  the  intrinfic  worth  of  the  iflands  themfelves,  their 
flock  in  trade  and  other  property  amounted  to  no  lefs  $$$ 
than  60  millions  \  the  exportation  to  Britain  had  oflmmenfe 
late  been  near  200,000  hogfheads  and  puncheons  ofv^e 
fugar  and  rum,  amounting  to  no  lefs  than  four  millions 
in  value  j  the  direct  revenue  arifing  from  which  was 


700,000  pounds,  befides  that  which  accrued  from  the  5S6 
collateral  branches  depending  upon  it.  All  this,  how- All  concili- 
ever,  was  urged  in  vain.  Conciliatory  propofals  were  at°ry  Pro" 
made  by  Mr  Burke  and  Mr  Hartley,  but  they  were^^Su”°^ 
reje&ed  by  great  majorities.  Thefe  propofals,  indeed, fe&ual  but 
inftead  of  ferving  the  caufe  they  were  meant  to  pro- detrimen- 
mote,  did  the  very  reverfe.  A  dread  was  entertained ta** 
of  the  confequences  which  might  enfue  from  the  re¬ 
publican  opinions  now  fo  prevalent  in  the  colonies, 
and  all  partiality  towards  them  was  looked  upon  in 
fuch  a  criminal  light,  that  their  opponents  became 
deaf,  on  many  occafions,  to  the  voice  of  reafon  and  ^ 
humanity  when  urged  in  their  behalf.  On  the  other  Extreme 
hand,  the  favourers  of  America  urged  on  by  a  furious  violence  of 
zeal,  and  even  refentment  againft  thofe  whom  they  Par" 
looked  upon  to  be  promoters  of  arbitrary  meafures, 
erred  equally  in  their  oppofition  to  mini  ft  ry.  This 

violent  party  fpirit  appeared  not  only  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  large,  but  broke  forth  with  the  utmoft  fury  in 
parliament,  where  the  debates  often  refembled  the 
railings  of  Bilbngfgate  rather  than  the  deliberations  of 
the  firft  aflembly  in  a  great  and  powerful  nation. 


In 
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Britain.  this  temper  of  mind  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 

— v— '  ftate  of  affairs  was  fcarce  ever  truly  repreftnttd  by  ei- 
5S8  ther  party.  Government  continued  to  cna&  new  laws, 
fcntailons  noW  in  vain’  aSainl1  the  Americans;  their  antagonilts 
on" both  oppofed  thefe  in  a  manner  fo  little  different  from  what 

Tides.  has  been  already  related,  that  any  farther  account  of 

the  debates  would  be  as  unentertaining  as  tedious. 
Other  petitions  were  prefented  and  treated  with  ne¬ 
glect.  The  increafe  of  union  and  preparations  for 

war  among  the  colon  ifts  were  by  the  minifterial  party 
treated  as  the  mere  commotions  of  a  headlirong  mob  ; 
and  by  the  other  as  an  affociation  of  an  injured  and 
virtuous  people,  who  were  about  to  found  a  mighty 
empire  in  the  weft,  while  Britain  was  to  fink  in  utter 
difgrace  and  contempt  by  their  mere  feceffion,  without 
making  any  account  of  their  exploits  in  the  field, 

which  could  not  fail  to  equal  thofe  of  the  heroes  of 

antiquity.  On  the  fame  principles  the  event  of  the 
fkirmifh  at  Lexington  was  magnified  by  the  one  into 
a  “  di {graceful  defeat”  on  the  part  of  the  Britilh  ; 
and  by  the  other  treated  with  abfolute  unconcern,  as 
if  no  regard  whatever  was  to  be  paid  to  it,  nor  any 
inference  drawn  from  thence  concerning  the  fate  of 
the  war  in  general.  Thus  alfo  the  battle  at  Bunkers 
Hill,  and  all  the  tranfaftions  of  the  year  1775,  were 
unfairly  .ftated  by  both  parties  ;  and  the  only  confe- 
quence  enfuing  from  thefe  mifre  prefen  tations  was 
the  inflaming  to  a  violent  degree  the  refentment  be¬ 
twixt  the  two  parties  ;  one  of  which  depreffed  the 
Americans  to  the  rank  of  confummate  poltroons, 
while  the  other  exalted  them  almoft  to  that  of  demi¬ 
gods. 

While  thefe  altercations  continued  to  agitate  the 
minds  of  the  fuperior  claffes  of  people  in  Britain,  the 
middle  and  lower  ranks  remained  in  a  kind  of  indiffer¬ 
ence,  or  rather  were  againft  the  proceedings  of  mini- 
ftry.  This  oppofition  could  not  indeed  influence  the 
councils  of  the  nation,  but  in  other  refpe&s  it  proved 
very  troublefome.  The  levies  were  obftru&ed,  and 
the  recruiting  fervice  was  never  known  to  go  on  fo 
heavily  ;  numbers  of  people  of  that  defeription  not  on¬ 
ly  refufing  the  ufual  proffers,  but  even  reprobating  the 
caufe  in  which  they  were  folicited  to  engage.  Be- 

589  fides  this,  feveral  officers  of  high  rank  ftiowed  a  great 
Hefignationaverfion  at  the  fervice.  Lord  Effingham,  who  had  di- 

ftinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  oppofition  to  minifterial  mea- 
and  other  ^ures»  refigned  the  command  of  his  regiment  rather 
officers.  than  fight  againft  the  caufe  he  had  efpoufed  fo  warm¬ 
ly.  His  example  was  followed  by  that  of  feveral  o- 
ther  officers;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that,  while 
this  ftep  conferred  upon  them  a  very  cotifiderable  fhare 
of  popularity,  it  excited  in  the  minds  of  minifiry  an 
equal  degree,  of  refentment.  Lord  Effingham,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  received  the  public  thanks  of  the  cities  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  Dublin  ;  both  of  which  (ho  wed  an  extreme 

590  averfion  to  the  commencement  of  hoftili ties  with  Ame- 

The  city  of  riea.  The  former,  indeed,  could  fcarce  reftrain  them- 
£ns°theC"  ^ves  any  bounds  of  moderation.  After  the 

ton  dud  of  a^r  Lexington  they  framed  a  remonftrance  and 
minirtry.  petition,  animadverting  in  the  moft  fevere  manner  on 

the  miniftry  and  parliament  ;  and  it  was  not  without 
the  greateft  difficulty  that  the  more  moderate  party 
procured  one  to  be  drawn  up,  under  the  name  of  an 
“  humble  petition,”  couched  in  lefs  reprehenfible 
terms. 


In  the  mean  time  feveral  inconveniences  began  to  be  Britain, 
felt  in  different  parts  of  the  nation.  1  he  lufpenfion  \r— ■ * 

of  the  fale  and  purehafe  of  negro  Haves  in  the  Weft 
Indies  and  in  North  America,  and  the  prohibition  to0ftliena_ 
export  arms  and  gunpowder,  had  greatly  impeded  the  tion  m  con- 
African  trade  from  Briftol  and  Liverpool.  In  confe-  fequence  of 
quenee  of  this,  a  great  number  of  (hips  which  former-  ^  Amen- 
ly  failed  from  thefe  ports  had  been  laid  up,  and  nearcanvvar* 
3000  failors  belonging  to  Liverpool  difmiffed  from  fer¬ 
vice.  Their  fituation  foon  rendered  them  riotous; 
and  it  was  not  without  the  afliftanee  of  the  military 
that  they  were  quelled.  Thefe  diftreffes,  however, 
made  no  impreftion  on  adminiftration  ;  who  having 
once  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  fubje&ion  of 
America  was  the  greateft  political  good  that  could 
happen  to  Britain,  were,  in  a  confidence  with  their 
own  principles,  obliged  to  overlook  every  difafter  that 
might  happen  in  the  mean  time  as  a  temporal  inconve¬ 
nience,  which  ought  not  to  be  regarded  fn  the  profe- 
cution  of  a  great  and  magnificent  plan. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  views  of  adminiftration 
in  this  refpeft,  it  was  far  otherwife  with  the  generality 
of  the  nation.  They  felt  the  prefent  inconveniencies 
feverely,  while  the  fubjugation  of  America  prefented 
them  with  no  folid  foundation  to  hope  for  an  equiva- 
lent.  It  was  with  the  utmoft  fatisfa&ion,  therefore,  Laft  peti- 
that  they  received  the  news  of  Mr  Penn’s  arrival  intionofeon- 
1 775,  with  a  new  petition  from  the  congrefs  to  beSrefsrcj^t- 
prefented  to  the  king;  after  which  he  was  to  give  it  toe  ' 
the  public.  Their  expectation,  however,  was  foon  dif- 
appointed.  The  petition  was  delivered  to  Lord  Dart¬ 
mouth  on  the  ift  of  September  ;  and  in  three  days  it 
was  replied,  that  no  anfwer  would  be  given  to  it.  This 
laconic  procedure  excited  no  fmall  furprife,  as  it  was 
univerfally  allowed  that  the  language  of  the  petition 
was  refpe&ful,  and  that  it  expreffed  the  higheft  defire 
of  peace  and  reconciliation.  Lord  Dartmouth’s  an¬ 
fwer,  therefore,  could  not  but  be  confidered  as  a  final 
renunciation  of  all  friendly  intereourfe  with  the  colo¬ 
nies,  and  which  would  drive  them  into  a  connexion 
with  foreign  powers;  a  refource  at  which  they  them- 
ftlves  had  hinted  when  they  firft  took  up  arms.  It 
was  alfo  thought  not  only  to  be  injudicious  in  itfelf, 
but  very  ill-timed,  and  not  at  all  confident  with  the 
fituation  of  the  affairs  of  Britain  at  that  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  friends  of  adminiftration  infilled,  that 
the  petition  offered  nothing  that  could  in  a  confiftency 
with  the  dignity  of  the  Britifh  empire  be  taken  any 
notice  of.  Inffead  of  profefling  any  repentance  for 
their  own  conduCl,  they  had  offered  ftipulations,  and 
even  required  eonceffions  on  the  part  of  Britain.  It 
was  likewife  faid  on  the  part  of  adminiftration,  that 
fear  had  a  fhare  in  framing  the  propofals  now  held  out. 

The  Americans  were  very  fenfible,  that  though  the  firft 
fteps  taken  by  Britain  had  not  anfwered  the  purpofe, 
much  greater  efforts  would  quickly  follow  ;  and  that, 
without  being  allowed  fome  time,  it  was  impoftible 
they  could  bring  their  matters  to  bear.  The  petition, 
therefore,  might  be  confidered  as  written  with  a  view 
to  procraftinate  matters,  which  was  by  no  means  ad- 
miflible  on  the  pait  of  Britain.  The  colonies  were  al¬ 
ready  well  apprifed  of  the  conditions  on  which  they 
would  be  reftored  to  favour  ;  and  had  it  at  any  time  in 
their  power  to  put  a  flop  to  the  operations  of  wTar  by 
accepting  thefe  conditions  ;  but  it  would  be  imprudent 
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to  (lop  the  military  preparations  upon  fuch  an  uncer¬ 
tain  expectation  as  the  petition  from  congrefs  held 
out.  It  was  alfo  plain,  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
nation  approved  of  the  meafures  of  government ;  for 
addreffes  were  received  from  all  quarters,  recommend¬ 
ing,  in  the  molt  explicit  manner,  a  vigorous  exertion 
againft  America. 

The  rejection  of  this  petition  inflamed  the  minds  of 
both  parties  more  than  ever  againft  each  other.  The 
obfolete  diftinCtion  of  Whig  and  Tory  was  now  revived, 
and  that  with  fuch  animofity,  that  Britain  itfelf,  as 
well  as  America,  now  feemed  in  danger  of  becoming 
a  feat  of  war  and  bloodfhed.  The  Tories  were  accufed 
as  the  promoters  of  thofe  fanguinary  addreffes  already 
mentioned.  They  were  faid  to  be  the  great  mifinform- 
ers  of  government  j  and  the  falfe  reprefentations  they 
induftrioufly  procured  from  all  quarters  had  contribu¬ 
ted  more  than  any  thing  elfe  to  inflame,  the  animofity 
and  produce  the  civil  war.  They  were  upbraided 
with  their  attachment  to  the  Stuart  family.  England, 
it  was  faid,  had,  through  their  machinations,  been 
made  a  feene  of  blood  in  the  laft  century ;  and  had 
been  perpetually  tottering  on  the  brink  of  ruin  from 
the  Reftoration  to  the  Revolution.  At  that  time  indeed 
the  more  fenfible  part  of  the  nation,  wearied  out  with 
perpetual  attempts  to  enflave  them,  took  the  refolu- 
tion  of  expelling  an  ill-advifed  monarch,  whom  nothing 
could  prevent  from  purfuing  their  pernicious  plans  to 
his  own  ruin.  But  the  Tories  were  an  incorrigible 
race,  who  could  not  be  cured  even  by  experience  ;  for 
though  they  had  feen  repeated  inflances  of  the  mif- 
chief  attending  their  plans,  they  adhered  to  them  with 
as  great  obftinacy  as  if  the  greateft  benefits  had  on  all 
occafions  accrued  from  them.  Diffenfion  at  home  and 
difgrace  abroad  had  been  the  conflant  attendants  of 
their  councils ;  while  the  only  objeCls  they  ever  had 
in  view  were  the  eftablifhment  and  propagation  of  their 
own  tenets ;  for  thefe  alone  they  laboured,  the  honour 
and  intereft:  of  the  nation  being  entirely  out  of  the 
queftion.  Thefe  they  would  willingly  facrifice  to  the 
points  above  mentioned ;  and  as  an  inftance  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  their  councils,  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  men¬ 
tioned.  Here,  faid  their  antagonifts,  the  fruits  of  a 
triumphant  war,  carried  on  for  twelve  years,  were  loll 
at  once  by  thofe  feuds  which  the  Tories  occafioned 
through  their  reftlefs  endeavours  to  compafs  their  ini¬ 
quitous  proje£ts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Tories  faid  that  the  Whigs 
were  the  genuine  defeendants  and  reprefentatives  of 
thofe  republican  incendiaries  who  had  in  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury  overturned  the  conftitution  and  defolated  the 
kingdom.  They  pretended  indeed  to  affert  the  liberty 
of  Britain  \  but  under  this  pretence  they  wifhed  to 
engrofs  all  the  authority  to  themfelves,  as  might  eafily 
be  proved  by  an  impartial  examination  of  their  conduct 
in  the  unhappy  times  alluded  to.  In  the  prefent  dis¬ 
pute,  the  principal  queftion  was,  Whether  the  king  and 
parliament,  when  united,  were  to  be  obeyed  or  refill¬ 
ed  ?  The  Tories  infilled  that  they  were  to  be  obeyed  \ 
the  Whigs  that  they  were  to  be  refilled.  The  truth 
was,  therefore,  that  there  were  two  parties  in  Britain  $ 
the  one  of  which  was  of  opinion,  that  the  colonies 
owed  obedience  to  Great  Britain  in  all  cafes  whatever, 
and  that  in  cafe  of  refufal  they  ought  to  be  compelled 
lo  obey  $  but  the  other,  though  it  acknowledged  the 
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fome  very  fe-  Mls^ 


fame  obligation  on  the  colonies,  thought  it  was  unad-  n  ♦,  • 
vifable  to  force  it.  The  only  conftitutional  method  of  n 
deciding  this  queftion  was  by  an  appeal  to  parliament. 

That  appeal  had  already  been  made,  and  parliament 
had  determined  on  compulfion.  The  decifion  ought 
therefore  to  be  confidered  as  that  of  the  voice  of  the 
nation  \  and  were  a  parliamentary  majority  to  be 
viewed  in  any  other  light,  all  things  would  fall  into 
confufion,  and  no  rule  of  government  remain.  The 
do£trines  of  the  Whigs  were  alfo  faid  to  be  inadmiflible 
in  found  policy.  Authority,  fovereign  and  uncon - 
trouled,  muft  refide  fomewhere  \  and  allowing  every 
charge  of  bribery  and  corruption  (which  were  brought 
by  the  other  party  moll  liberally)  to  be  true,  it  were 
Hill  better  to  be  governed  in  fome  inflances  by  fuch 
means,  than  to  have  no  government  at  all.  This  muft 
at  laft  be  the  cafe  were  continual  appeals  to  be  made 
to  the  people  5  as  they  would  undoubtedly  be  followed 
by  perpetual  broils  at  home  as  well  as  difaflers  a- 
broad. 

To  thefe  violent  bickerings  at  home, 
rious  commercial  misfortunes  were  now  added.  It  had  tunes  of 
been  reprefented  as  very  probable,  during  the  laft  fef  the  New* 
fion  of  parliament,  that  the  bill  for  depriving  the  pe0- ^oundland 
pie  of  New  England  of  the  benefits  of  the  Newfound- fieet* 
land  fifhery,  would  redound  greatly  to  the  intereft  of 
Great  Britain,  by  throwing  into  her  hands  alone  the 
profits  which  were  formerly  divided  with  the  colonies. 

This  expectation,  however,  proved  totally  void  of 
foundation.  The  number  of  fhips  fitted  out  that  year 
was  fear cel y  greater  than  ufual.  The  congrefs  had  al¬ 
fo  prohibited  them  from  being  fupplied  with  provifions  -7 
fo  that  not  only  thofe  on  board  the  (hips,  but  even  the 
inhabitants  on  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland  itfelf,  were 
in  danger  of  perifhing.  Many  of  the  fhips  were  there¬ 
fore  obliged  to  go  in  queft  of  provifions,  inflead  of 
profecuting  the  bufinefs  on  which  they  came.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  inflead  of  any  increafe,  the  profits 
of  the  fifhery  fuffered  this  year  a  diminution  of  near 
500,0001.  Along  with  this,  fome  natural  caufes  co¬ 
operated,  which,  by  the  more  fuperftitious,  were  con¬ 
fidered  as  the  effects  of  divine  wrath.  A  mod  violent  Violent  and 
and  uncommon  florm  took  place  in  thefe  latitudes  du-  definitive 
ring  the  fifhing  feafon.  The  fea  rofe  full  30  feet  above  ftorra* 
its  ordinary  level  ;  and  that  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  no 
time  was  allowed  for  avoiding  its  fury.  Upwards  of 
700  fifhing  boats  perifhed,  with  all  the  people  in  them  •, 
and  fome  fhips  foundered,  with  their  whole  crews. 

Nor  was  the  devaftion  much  lefs  on  fhore,  as  the  wa¬ 
ters  broke  in  upon  the  land,  occafioning  vaft  lofs  and 
dellru&ion.  , 

By  thefe  misfortunes,  the  general  ftagnation  of  com,-  Ineffectual 
merce,  and  the  little  fuccefs  that  had  hitherto  attended  petitions, 
the  Britifh  arms,  the  mercantile  part  of  the  nation  were 
thrown  into  defpair.  Petitions  were  poured  in  from 
all  quarters,  the  contents  of  which  were  fimilar  to  thofe 
already  mentioned,  and  their  reception  was  exactly  the 
fame.  Minifters  had  determined  on  their  plan  ;  and 
the  only  difficulty  was,  how  to  put  it  in  execution  as 
quickly  as  they  defired.  For  this  purpofe,  application  Difficulty 
was  made  to  the  petty  ftates  of  Germany,  who  areofprocu- 
wont  to  hire  out  their  forces,  and  who  had  frequently  ni,fi  fo' 


fent  auxiliaries  to  Britain  in  former  cafes  of  exigency. relgn  ^ C“ 
At  prefent,  however,  the  febeme  met  with  confiderable  C°UrS’ 
difficulties,  occafioned  by  the  diftance,  as  well  as  the 

danger, 
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Britain,  danger,  of  the  defertion  of  the  mercenaries.  The  prin- 
i— — ■ J  ccs  were  likewife  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  lofing 
fo  many  fubje&s  for  ever  ;  while  the  latter  were  no  lefs 
ftartled  at  the  propofal  of  being  transported  acrofs  the 
ocean  into  a  new  world,  there  to  be  expofed  to  all  the 
miferies  of  war,  with  very  little  hope  of  ever  feeing 
their  native  country  again.  Other  refources,  however, 
were  devifed,  by  calling  in  the  afliftance  of  the  Heffians, 
and  obtaining  from  Holland  that  body  of  Scots  tioops 
8  which  had  been  fo  long  in  their  fervice.  But  in  both 
France  and  thefe  views  ad  min  ift  rati  on  were  difappointed.  All 
Holland  the  Rates  of  Europe  looked  upon  Britain  with  an  in- 
jefpoufe  the  vidioU3  eye,  though  none  fo  much  as  Holland  and 
A^cncai1  jrrance  .  thefe  being  the  two  powers  who  had  moR  rea- 
fon  to  hope  for  advantage  from  the  quarrel.  A  very 
flrong  party  in  Holland  contended  for  the  American 
interefi.  Pamphlets  were  daily  published  at  AmRer- 
dam  in  juRification  of  the  colonies  :  their  cafe  was 
compared  wijh  that  of  the  Netherlands  in  former 
times  :  and  they  were  exhorted  to  perfevere  in  their 
claims  againR  the  pretenfions  of  Britain.  Her  they 
reprefented  as  infatiably  covetous  of  wealth  and  power, 
and  defirous  of  feizing  every  thing  llie  could.  She  was 
alfo  taxed  with  being  of  a  domineering  difpofition,  and 
that  flic  had  become  intolerable,  fince  her  fuccefles  in 
the  war  of  17 55,  not  only  to  her  neighbours,  but  to 
the  whole  world  :  nay,  that  even  during  the  war  fhe 
had  exercifed  an  abfolute  fovereignty  at  fea,  and  did 
not  fcruple  to  avow  a  right  and  title  to  rule  over  that 
-pp  element. 

Auxiliaries  But  though  thefe  powers  thus  early  expreffed  their 
obtained  hoRile  difpofition  towards  Britain,  it  was  other  wife 
mil  -telle  WJ ti^  the  princes  of  He  fife  and  Brunfwick  ;  by  whom, 
Lick. rUnl"  anc*  f°me  °^ier  German  princes  of  inferior  note,  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  troops  were  fupplied.  At  the 
fame  time,  that  as  many  Britifli  forces  as  poRible  might 
be  employed,  large  draughts  were  made  from  the  gar- 
rifons  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  who  were  fupplied  in 
return  with  an  equal  number  of  men  from  the  electorate 
of  Hanov.er.  In  juftice  to  the  minifters,  indeed,  it  muft 
be  owned,  that  they  profecuted  the  fcheme  they  had 
undertaken  with  all  pofTible  vigour*,  infomuch  that  the 
cxpences  already  began  to  occafion  confidcrable  alarm. 
This  was  owing,  in  the  firft  inftance,  to  the  bad  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  Britifli  arms,  whieh  occafioned  a  demand 
on  this  country  altogether  unlooked  for.  It  had  always 
been  fuppofed,  that  the  Britifli  army  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  victorious  j  or  at  leaf!  would  remain  fo  far 
mailers  of  the  field,  that  they  could  eafily  command 
raftfums  ™hat  ^uPP^es  fre&  provifions  were  neceflary.  In¬ 
tended  to  Read  of  this,  they  were  now  cooped  up  in  fuch  a  man- 
ippjytbe  ncr  as  to  be  aCtually  in  danger  of  periRiing  for  want, 
arrifon  of  y^  fUpplies,  therefore,  of  neceflity,  were  fent  from 
°n*  Britain  j  and  indeed  the  exertions  for  their  relief  were 
fuch  as  muR  give  high  ideas  of  the  opulence  and  fpi- 
rit  of  the  BritiRi  nation.  For  thefe  troops  there  were 
fhipped  no  fewer  than  5000  live  oxen,  14,000  flieep, 
with  a  proportionable  number  of  hogs,  immenfe  quan¬ 
tities  of  vegetables,  prepared  with  all  poRible  care  \ 
10,000  buts  of  fmall  beer,  and  5000  buts  of  Rrong 
beer.  Some  idea  of  the  expences  of  thefe  articles  may 
be  obtained  from  an  account  of  what  was  paid  for  ar¬ 
ticles  trifling  in  companion  of  the  above.  For  a  re¬ 
giment  of  light  hmfe  in  BoRon,  20,oool.  were  paid 
for  oats,  bav,  and  beans.  The  articles  of  vinegar,  ve- 
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getables,  and  calks,  at  no  kfs  j  and  every  thing  elfe  in  Britain, 
proportion.  The  contingencies  occalioned  by  military  — — v""““ 
operations  amounted  to  near  500,0001.  The  prodi¬ 
gious  expences,  therefore,  of  maintaining  an  inconfi- 
derable  armament  at  fuch  a  diRance,  could  not  tail  to 
give  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  war  at  large, 
and  juRly  raife  fufpicions,  that  even  the  treafures  of 
Britain  would  not  be  able  to  defray  the  expence.  One 
advantage,  however,  was  derived  from  fuch  immenfe 
profufion  \  the  price  of  every  thing  was  augmented  ; 
that  of  fhipping  particularly  rofe  one-fourth  in  the 
ton  :  and  though  the  profits  made  by  contractors  and 
their  numerous  friends  were  complained  of,  the  benefits 
which  accrued  to  multitudes  employed  in  the  various 
branches  of  public  bulinefs  feemed  in  fome  meafure  to 
make  amends  for  every  thing.  $ol 

Misfortune,  however,  feemed  now  to  attend  every  Almott  all 
fcheme  in  which  Britain  engaged  herfclf.  Some  partthe  Bolton 
of  it,  indeed,  in  the  prefen t  cafe,  might  be  derived 
from  mifmanagement.  The  failing  of  the  tranfports 
was  delayed  fo  lopg  that  their  voyages  were  lofl.  They 
remained  for  a  long  time  wind-bound  ;  and,  after  leav¬ 
ing  port,  met  with  fuch  Rorray  weather,  that  they 
were  toffed  to  and  fro  in  the  Channel  till  moR  of  the 
live  Rock  they  had  on  board  perilhed.  Alter  clearing 
the  coaR  of  England,  their  progtefs  was  retarded  by  a 
continuance  of  bad  weather.  They  were  forced  by 
the  periodical  winds  from  the  coaR  of  America  into 
the  ocean.  Some  were  driven  to  the  Well  Indies, 
others  were  captured  by  American  privateers,  and  only 
a  very  few  reached  the  harbour  of  BoRon,  with  their 
cargoes,  quite  damaged,  fo  that  they  could  be  of  little 
or  no  ufe.  Notwithflanding  the  immenfe  fupplies 
above-mentioned,  therefore,  a  fubfeription  was  fet  on 
foot  for  the  relief  of  the  foldiers,  as  well  as  of  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  tliofe  who  died  in  the  fervice.  This  was  libe¬ 
ral  on  the  whole,  though  many  refuftd  to  contribute, 
from  their  difapprobation  of  the  caufe  \  and  bitter  com¬ 
plaints  were  made  of  want  of  economy  throughout  the 
whole  American  department.  ^Q2 

All  this  time  the  violent  animoRties  between  the  Violent  a- 
parties  continued  \  the  defire  of  peace  was  gradually  mmofities 
extinguifhed  on  both  fides ;  and  the  foundation  laid  Betwixt  the 
•of  an  enmity  fcarccly  ever  to  be  extinguiflied.  Each  Tar- 
feemed  to  be  ferioufiy  of  opinion  that  the  other  would 
willingly  ruin  the  nation  if  poRible  \  a  remarkable  in- 
Ranee  of  which  was  the  commitment  of  Stephen  Sayre.  ^  Sayre 
Efq.  banker  (one  of  the  RierifFs  of  the  preceding  year), committed 
to  the  Tower  for  high  treafon.  The  accufation  laid  to  *he 
againR  him  was  no  lefs  than  that  of  having  formed  a  iowcr* 
defign  to  feize  his  majefly  as  he  went  to  the  houfe  of 
lords :  but  the  fcheme  itfelf,  and  the  method  in  which 
it  was  to  be  executed,  appeared  both  fo  ridiculous,  that 
the  prifoner  was  very  foon  difeharged  \  after  which  he 
commenced  a  procefs  againR  Lord  Rocbfort  for  falfe 
imprifonment.  ^ 

With  refpeft  to  the  parliamentary  proceedings  du- parjianKn. 
ring  this  period,  very  little  can  be  faid,  further  than  tary  tie- 
that  every  meafure  of  adminiRration,  whether  right  ates. 
or  wrong,  was  violently  oppofed.  The  employment  of 
foreign  troops,  and  admitting  them  into  the  fortrefles 
of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  were  moft  feverely  cenfured, 
as  being  contrary  to  the  bill  of  rights.  Adminiftra- 
tion  contended  that  this  bill  only  forbade  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  foreign  military  power  into  the  kingdom  du- 
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Britain,  ring  peace ;  but  the  times  were  not  peacable,  and  the 
Lr,,iw'^'v"'  introduction  of  the  troops  was  evidently  with  a  view 
to  quell  a  rebellion.  The  force  defigned  for  the  con- 
queft  of  America  was  then  declared  to  be  inadequate 
to  the  purpofe  5  but  it  was  replied,  on  the  part  of  mi¬ 
nidry,  that  the  defign  was  to  conciliate,  not  to  con¬ 
quer.  The  force  (25,000  men)  was  fufficient  to  llrike 
terror  }  and  though  this  fhould  not  indantly  be  produ¬ 
ced,  conciliatory  offers  would  dill  be  held  out  after 
<k>5  every  blow  that  was  druck. 

Military  0-  In  the  mean  time  the  Americans,  fenfible  of  the 
th^Ameri-  dangerous  Situation  in  which  they  flood,  exerted  them- 
cam.  men'felves  to  the  utmod  to  diflodge  the  Britifh  troops  from 
Bofton.  This  being  at  length  aceomplifhed  in  March 
1776,  they  proceeded  to  put  their  towns  in  the  mod 
formidable  date  of  defence  ;  infomuch  that  they  feem, 
if  properly  defended,  to  have  been  almod  impregnable. 
This  was  evident  from  the  repulfe  of  Sir  Peter  Parker 
at  Charledown  :  but  they  did  not  exert  equal  fpirit  in 
the  defence  of  New  York  ;  where,  befides  lofing  the 
town,  they  received  fuch  a  defeat  as  feemed  to  threaten 
their  affairs  with  total  ruin.  See  America. 
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In  this  view  it  appeared  to  the  generality  of  the 
people  in  Britain.  The  fuccefsful  campaign  of  1776 
was  looked  upon  as  fo  decifive,  that  little  room  was  left 
to  fuppofe  the  Americans  capable  of  ever  retrieving 
their  affairs.  Oppofition  were  much  embarraffed,  and 
now  almod  reduced  to  the  fingle  argument  of  the  in¬ 
terference  of  foreign  powers,  which  they  had  often  un- 
fuecefsfully  ufed  before.  Befides  this,  indeed,  the  ob- 
ffinacy  of  the  Americans  in  refufing  the  offers  of  Lord 
Howe,  even  at  the  moment  of  their  greated  depref- 
fion,  feemed  to  be  a  very  bad  prefage.  The  drength 
of  minidry,  however,  now  became  fo  decifive,  that 
7efaZdMvHateVer  ProP°^e(^  was  immediately  carried.  The 
ing the^var.  num^er  teamen  Por  1 777  was  augmented  to  45,000, 
‘and  upwards  of  five  millions  voted  for  the  expence  of 
the  navy,  and  to  difcharge  its  debt.  The  expences  of 
the  land-fervice  amounted  to  near  three  millions,  be¬ 
fides  the  extraordinaries  of  the  former  year,  which 
amounted  to  more  than  1,200,000k  ;  and  though  this 
vad  provifion  became  the  fubjeft  of  much  complaint 
and  animadverfion,  the  power  of  minidry  filenced  every 
oppofer. 

But  however  adminidration  might  now  triumph, 
jffratioiTon  ^tlT  exu^tati°n  was  but  of  fhort  continuance.  The 
the  news^f m isfortun e  of  General  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  threw  the 
General  whole  nation  into  a  kind  of  defpair,  and  reduced  the 
Burgoyne’s  minidry  to  the  greated  perplexity.  The  great  diffi- 
defeat.  culty  now  was  to  contrive  means  for  raifing  a  fufficient 
Tliey°extri-nun:1^er  °**  forces  to  carry  on  the  war  :  but  from  this 
cate  them-  they  extricated  themfelves  by  what  mud  be  allowed  a 
felves  with  mafterly  contrivance.  This  was  the  encouraging  levies 
great  dex-  for  government  fervice  by  cities  and  private  perfons  5 
temy’  and  as  the  defign  was  kept  a  profound  fecret  before  the 
Chridmas  recefs,  they  were  not  difturbed  by  the  dan¬ 
gerous  clamours  of  oppofition.  The  recefs  was  pur- 
pofely  extended  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  feheme  to 
take  effedt  \  and  before  parliament  met  again  it  was 
adlually  accomplifhed,  fb  that  miniders  could  once  more 
610  face  their  opponents  without  any  fear. 

The  French  Another  and  more  weighty  confideration,  however, 
affiftVAme-  now  oecurred* ,  The  European  dates  in  general  had 
rica.  long  beheld  the  grandeur  of  Britain  with  an  invidious 
eye.  The  news  of  the  difader  at  Saratoga  was  there- 
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fore  received  among  them  as  thofe  of  the  defeat  of  Britain. 
Charles  XII.  at  Pultowa  was  among  the  powers  whom  v*"*  "  v-— - 
he  had  fo  long  commanded.  Of  all  thefe  the  French, 
for  obvious  reafons,  were  the  molt  adtive  in  fupport- 
ing  the  Americans.  Numbers  of  the  young  nobility 
were  eager  to  fignalize  themfelves  in  the  American 
caufe  5  and  among  the  red  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
a  young  nobleman  of  the  fird  rank  and  fortune.  Im¬ 
pelled  by  an  enthufiadic  ardour  in  favour  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  caufe,  he  purchafed  a  veffel,  loaded  her  with  mi¬ 
litary  dores,  and  failed  in  her  with  feveral  of  his 
friends  to  America,  where  he  prefented  his  fervices 
to  congrefs.  From  them  he  met  with  a  mod  gracious 
reception,  and  was  inveded  with  a  command,  in  which 
he  lod  no  opportunity  of  didinguifhing  himfelf.  Be¬ 
fides  this  nobleman,  feveral  other  officers  from  France 
and  Germany  adtually  entered  the  American  fervice  ; 
and  by  their  military  talents  greatly  contributed  to  the 
exertions  which  the  colonies  were  afterwards  enabled 
to  make. 

This  affidance,  however,  would  have  been  but  trif¬ 
ling,  had  not  the  French  court  alfo  interefted  itfelf  in 
their  behalf  3  for  by  the  time,  or  very  foon  after,  the 
news  of  General  Burgoyne’s  difader  arrived  in  Britain, 
a  treaty  was  on  foot  between  the  French  court  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Even  before  this  time  France  had  fhowed  fuch  an 
extreme  partiality  towards  the  Americans,  as  might 
have  plainly  indicated  their  defign  of  ultimately  affid- 
ing  them  in  their  national  capacity.  The  encourage¬ 
ment  given  to  the  American  privateers  in  all  the  ports 
of  France  had  produced  drong  remondrances  on  the 
part  of  Britain  ;  and  an  order  was  at  lad  demanded, 
that  all  thefe  privateers  with  their  prizes  fhould  depart 
the  kingdom.  With  this  they  found  it  nectffary  to 
comply  at  that  time,  led  reprifals  fhould  be  made  by 
capturing  their  whole  Newfoundland  fleet  then  out  on 
the  fifhery.  So  many  delays,  however,  were  made  on 
various  pretences,  that  not  a  fingle  veffel  was  difmiffed 
from  any  of  their  ports.  So  far  indeed  were  the  French 
court  from  any  defign  of  this  kind,  that  in  the  month 
of  July  1777  wbole  body  of  merchants  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom  were  allured  from  government  that 
they  might  depend  on  protedlion  in  their  trade  with 
America. 

All  this  time  the  greated;  preparations  were  made 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  for  war  ;  fo 
that  the  mod  judicious  politicians  were  of  opinion  that 
a  rupture  with  that  power  would  have  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  the  commencement  of  hodilities  with  America, 
and  for  which  the  behaviour  of  the  former  furniQied 
abundant  reafons  of  judification.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  motives  of  the  Britidi  minidry,  however, 
it  is  certain,  that  in  defiance  of  probability,  even  when 
joined  by  the  mod  acrimonious  cenfures  of  oppofition, 
they  continued  to  pretend  ignorance  of  any  hodile  in¬ 
tentions  in  the  court  of  France,  until  that  court  of  its 
own  accord  thought  proper  to  announce  them.  This  Treaty 
was  done  by  a  formal  notification  to  the  court  of  Bri- with  Ams* 
tain  in  the  month  of  March  1778,  and  that  in  thenc^jt0 
mod  mortifying  terms.  In  this  declaration  it  was  an- court 
nounced,  not  only  that  a  treaty  of  friendfhip  and  com- of  Britain 
merce  was  concluded  betwixt  France  and  America, 
but  Britain  was  infulted  with  being  told  that  America 
was  a  dually  in  poffedion  of  independency,  as  if  the  for¬ 
mer 
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Britain.  mer  exerted  her  utmoft  efforts  without  be- 

u— v - /  ing  able  to  reduce  them.  A  merit  was  alfo  made  of 

having  entered  into  no  commercial  ftipulations  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  France  exclufive  of  Britain.  Nothing,  there¬ 
fore,  could  be  more  offenfive  5  and  though  it  could  not 
decently  be  faid  on  the  part  of  the  French  monarch 
that  he  wiffied  for  war,  yet  his  pacific  intentions  were 
conveyed  in  fuch  haughty  terms,  that  the  whole  could 
only  be  confidered  as  a  declaration  of  thofe  hoftilities 
which  he  pretended  to  avoid. 

Both  parties  now  united  in  their  opinion  that  a  war 
with  France  was  unavoidable  ;  but  they  were  not  for 
that  reafon  any  farther  advanced  towards  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  It  mull  be  owned,  indeed,  that  the  minority 
had  now,  according  to  their  own  account,  received 
alminiftra-  VQV^  £reat  provocation.  They  had  from  the  beginning 
-  reprobated  the  American  war,  and  prognofticated  its 
bad  fuccefs.  In  this  they  had  been  overruled,  and 
the  charaXer  of  the  Americans  reprefented  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  almofl  to  preclude  the  idea  of  their  being 
able  to  refill.  They  had  refilled,  however  •,  and  by 
dellroying  or  taking  prifoners  a  whole  army,  verified 
thofe  predictions  which  had  been  fo  often  treated  with 
ridicule.  The  popular  party  had,  times  without  num¬ 
ber,  infilled  in  the  moll  earneft  manner  for  fome  kind 
of  concelfion  towards  America  *,  but  this  had  conftant- 
ly  been  refufed  with  an  unparalleled  and  inveterate  ob- 
flinacy.  They  now  faw  thefe  very  conceflions  offered 
to  America  after  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne,  which,  had 
they  been  granted  in  time,  would  have  prevented  all 
the  mifchief.  Added  to  all  this,  the  expences  for  the 
enfuing  year  had  been  hurried  through  the  houfe  be¬ 
fore  the  Chrillmas  vacation  ;  the  levies  had  been  raifed 
by  fubfcription  without  confent  of  parliament  at  all  £ 
yet  both  thefe  proceedings 'had  been  determined  to  be 
ftriXly  legal  and  conllitutional.  Every  inquiry  into 
the  meafures  of  government  had  been  frullrated  j  and 
one  into  the  Hate  of  the  nation  in  general,  which  could 
not  be  abfolutely  rejeXed,  was  rendered  ineffeXual  by 
delays  and  evafion.  Lallly,  They  now  faw  their  coun¬ 
try  involved  in  a  foreign  war  with  a  nation  well  provi¬ 
ded  for  all  emergencies,  while  we  had  fupinely  fuffered 
them  to  go  on,  without  making  the  leaft  effort  to  put 
ourfelves  in  a  proper  flate  of  defence. 


For  thefe  reafons  oppofition  infilled  that  the  prefent 
minillry  ought  no  longer  to  be  trulled  with  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  public  affairs.  An  acknowledgment  of 
the  independence  of  America  was  now  by  many  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  only  rational  Hep  that  could  be  taken, 
which  might  now  be  done  with  a  good  grace,  and 
which  we  would  unavoidably  be  obliged  to  take  at  laft 
whether  we  would  or  not.  By  acknowledging  this 
independence  before  they  had  time  to  enter  into  ex¬ 
clufive  engagements  with  France,  their  trade  would 
be  open  to  all  the  world.  This  of  courfe  would 
leffen  their  correfpondence  with  France,  and  leave 
them  at  liberty  to  form  fuch  connexions  as  they 
thought  moll  proper.  The  minillerial  party,  however, 
flill  infilled  on  vigorous  meafures,  reprefcnting  it  as  a 
fpiritlefs  and  difgraceful  meafure  to  bend  beneath  the 
power  of  France,  and  fetting  forth  the  refources  of 
Great  Britain  as  fufficient  to  refill  the  efforts  of  all 
her  enemies.  The  dilhonour  of  leaving  the  American 
loyalifls  expofed  to  the  refentment  of  their  country¬ 
men  was  alfo  fet  forth  in  the  ffrongeft  manner.  Thefe, 
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by  very  intelligent  people,  were  faid  to  be  by  far  the  Britain, 
greater  number.  Was  it  not  more  eligible,  on  the 
very  llrength  of  fuch  an  affirmation,  to  make  trial  of 
its  Veracity,  and  to  put  arms  into  their  hands  ?  What¬ 
ever  the  danger  of  the  experiment  might  be,  we  could 
not  abandon  them  without  cxpofing  our  reputation* 
and  lofing  that  charaXer  of  fidelity  to  our  engage¬ 
ments  for  which  we  had  hitherto  been  fo  jullly  refuell¬ 
ed.  Unanimity  in  the  prefent  cafe  was  ftrongly,  and 
indeed  very  jullly,  infilled  upon  5  but  when  oppofition 
complained  of  fome  occult  irrefillible  influence,  by 
which  the  councils  of  the  nation  were  direXed,  in  de- 
fpite  of  every  fuggellion  of  reafon  and  argument,  the 
charge  was  denied  in  the  ffrongeft  manner,  and  mini- 
Iters  difclaimed  every  motive  of  their  conduX.  except¬ 
ing  that  of  an  internal  conviXion  of  its  own  reXi- 
tude. 

Notwithffanding  the  violence  of  thefe  altercations, 
however,  the  greatell  courage  and  fteadinefs  was  mani- 
feffed  by  the  cool  and  deliberate  part  of  the  nation.  61 4 

The  French  refolved  in  the  firft  place  to  excite  a  ge-  Invafitm 
neral  terror  by  threatening  an  invafion.  This  V/asJ^reatene^ 
evidently  impraXicable,  without  their  procuring  firft  French 
the  fuperiority  at  fea  :  yet  as  multitudes  in  the  country 
were  apt  to  be  terrified  by  the  very  mention  of  a 
French  invafion,  orders  were  iffued  to  draw  out  and 
embody  the  militia,  which  was  then  compofed  of  men 
in  every  refpeX  as  well  exercifed  and  difeiplined  as 
any  regular  troops.  It  was  complained,  however,  6 
that  a  French  fquadron  of  12  ftiips  of  the  line  had  D’Eftaing 
failed  from  Toulon  without  any  obftruXion,  under  lads  with  a 
the  command  of  the  count  d’Eftaing.  The  moll  fcluadf?n 
grievous  apprehenfions  were  entertained  from  the  great [^m  lou" 
inferiority  of  Lord  Howe’s  naval  force,  which  might 
expofe  him  to  a  total  defeat,  and  the  whole  fleet  of 
tranfports  to  be  taken  or  deftroyed  by  the  enemy. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  probabilities  in  this 
cafe,  it  is  certain  that  either  the  fortune  or  conduX 
of  this  commander  were  fuch,  that  no  exploit  of  any 
great  confequence  was  ever  performed  by  him.  That 
matters,  however,  might  be  put  in  the  bell  fituation 
poffible,  addreffes  were  moved  for  the  recalling  of  the 
fleets  and  armies  from  America,  in  order  to  ftation  them 
in  places  where  they  might  contribute  more  effeXually 
to  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  This  was  oppofed 
not  only  by  admin  iff  ration,  but  even  by  fome  of  the 
moft  popular  members  of  oppofition  themfelves.  Of 
this  opinion  were  Lord  Chatham  and  the  earl  of  Shel¬ 
burne  •y  the  former  of  whom  refilled  it  with  a  vehemence 
of  fpeeeh  peculiar  on  this  occafion.  fo# 

The  operations  of  the  French  in  America,  with  the  Exploits  cf 
various  fuccefs  of  the  war,  are  related  under  the  article  d’Maiog. 
United  States  of  AMERICA .  Here  we  have  only  to  take 
notice,  that  d’Eftaing  having  failed  in  his  attempt  on 
the  Britifti  fleet  at  New  York,  and  in  affifting  his  allies 
in  their  attempt  on  Rhode  ifland,  as  well  as  having  by 
other  parts  of  his  conduX  greatly  difgufted  them,  failed 
for  the  Weft  Indies,  where  he  unfuccefsfully  attacked 
the  ifland  of  St  Lucia*.  Being  repulfed  in  this  attempt,  *  See  Si 
he  failed  to  the  ifland  of  Grenada,  which  he  reduced,  Lucia. 
treating  the  vanquifhed  in  a  very  cruel  manner  f  ;  f  See  Grc* 
while  a  body  of  troops  difpatched  by  him  alfo  reduced  nada* 
the  ifland  of  St  Vincent. 

By  this  time  the  French  admiral  was  powerfully  re¬ 
inforced  j  fo  that  his  fleet  confifted  of  2 6  fail  of  the 
3  Z  2  line 
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Britain,  line  and  12  frigates.  During  the  time  he  was  era- 
ployed  at  Grenada,  Admiral  Byron  with  the  Britifli 
fquadron  was  accompanying  the  homeward-bound 
Weft-India  fleet  till  out  of  danger  ;  after  which  he 
failed  with  a  body  of  troops  under  General  Grant  for 
the  recovery  of  St  Vincent  ;  but  before  they  could 
reach  that  ifland,  certain  intelligence  was  received  of 
the  defeent  at  Grenada.  On  this  they  fleered  directly 
for  that  ifland,  where  they  encountered  the  French 
fleet  without  hefitation,  notwithstanding  the  great 
fuperiority  of  the  latter.  At  this  time  the  French 
fquadron  amounted  to  27  fail  of  the  line  and  feven 
frigates  ;  while  that  of  Britain  conflfled  only  of  21 
line  of  battle  (hips  and  one  frigate.  The  Britifli  ad¬ 
mirals,  Byron  and  Barrington,  endeavoured  to  bring 
the  enemy  to  a  clofe  engagement,  but  this  was  as  ftu- 
dioufly  avoided  by  d’Eftaing  ;  and  fuch  was  the  dex¬ 
terity  and  circumfpe&ion  with  which  the  latter  con¬ 
duced  matters,  that  it  was  only  by  feizing  the  tran- 
fient  opportunities  of  the  different  movements  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  wind  and  weather,  that  feme  of  the  Bri¬ 
tifli  flops  could  clofe  in  with  their  antagofvifts.  Even 
when  this  was  the  cafe,  the.  engagement  was  carried 
on  upon  fuch  unequal  terms,  that  the  Britifli  fhips 
were  terribly  ibattered.  For  fome  time  Captains  Col- 
lingvvood,  Edwards,  and  Cornwallis,  flood  the  fire  of 
the  whole  French  fleet.  Captain  Fanfliaw  of  the 
Monmouth,  a  64  gun  fliip,  fingly  threw  himfelf  in  the 
way  of  the  enemy’s  van  to  flop  them.  Several  of  the 
Britifli  fliips  forced  their  way  to  the  very  mouth  of  St 
George’s  harbour  in  the  ifland  of  Grenada  ;  but  find¬ 
ing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  an  end  was  put 
to  the  engagement  j  nor  did  the  /  French  care  to 
renew  it,  though  the  Britifli  fliips  had  fufferbd  very 
much. 

D’Eflaing  now  having  received  frefh  reinforcements, 
fet  fail  for  the  continent  of  America,  after  convoying 
the  homeward-bound  fleet  of  French  merchantmen  in 
their  return  from  the  Weft- India  iflands.  His  difaf- 
trous  attempt  on  the  town  of  Savannah,  with  the  fub- 
fequent  diforder  betwixt  him  and  the  colonifts,  are  re¬ 
lated  under  the  article  United  States  of  /AMERICA. 
Pie  re  we  have  only  to  take  notice,  that  thus  the  fears 
which  had  been  excited  by  the  fuperiority  of  the 
French  in  the  Weft  Indian  Teas  were  effe&ually  diffi- 
pated.  The  iflands  of  Dominica,  St  Vincent,  and 
Grenada,  were  indeed  loft  *,  the  firft  being  taken  by 
the  marquis  de  Bouille,  governor  of  Martinico,  and 
the  two  laft  by  d’Eftaing  as  already  related*;  but 
thefe  fucceffes  were  balanced  by  the  failure  of  the 
French  commander  in  every  other  enterprife  ;  by  Jiis 
terrible  difafter  at  the  Savannah  ;  and  by  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  St  Lucia,  which  was  taken  in  the  year  1778 
by  Admiral  Barrington  and  Generals  Prefcot  and  Mea¬ 
dows  f.  In  other  parts  of  the  Weft  Indian  Teas  alfo 
the  honour  of  the  Britifli  arms  was  very  effectually 
fupported  by  the  bravery  and  vigilance  of  the  com¬ 
manders  on  that  ftation.  Here  Admiral  Hyde  Parker, 
aflifled  by  Admiral  Rowley,  kept  the  enemy  in  con¬ 
tinual  alarm,  and  intercepted  the  trade  of  the  French 
iflands  in  fuch  a  manner  as  greatly  diftreffed  them. 
Three  large  frigates  difpatched  by  Count  d’Eftaing 
after  his  failure  in  America  were  taken,  and  a  great  part 
of  a  convoy  feized  or  deftroyed  ill  fight  of  M.  de  la 
Motte  Piquet’s  fquadron  in  the  harbour  of  Fort  floyal 
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at  Martinico,  the  admiral  himfelf  having  narrowly  tf- 
capt  d.  Pie  had  failed  out  of  that  harbour,  in  order  to  ' 
favour  the  efcape  of  the  convoy  already  mentioned  ; 
which  having  partly  effected,  he  withdrew  ;  but  was 
purfued  fo  clofely,  that  he  had  fcarcely  time  to  (belter 
himfelf  under  the  batteries  on  fliore. 

Thefe  fucceffes,  which  happened  in  the  years  1778, 

1779,  and  beginning  of  1780,  kept  the  event  of  the 
war  pretty  much  in  an  equilibrium  on  the  weftern  Teas 
and  continent  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  moft  un¬ 
happy  diffenfions  prevailed  through  every  department 
of  the  Britifli  government  in  Europe,  which  threaten¬ 
ed  at  laft  to  involve  the  whole  nation  in  confufion  and 
bloodflred. 

Among  other  charges  brought  by  the  members  in  Bad  ccndi. 
oppofition  againft  the  miniftry,  that  of  neglecting  the  tl0n  °Lhe 
navy  had  been  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  ;  nor  indeed 
does  it  appear  that  the  charge  was  altogether  without 
foundation.  Without  a  fleet,  however,  it  was  now  im- 
poflible  to  avoid  the  danger  of  an  invafion.  At  this 
time,  indeed,  the  fleet  was  in  a  very  weak  condition, 
but  the  valour  and  experience  of  the  officers  feemed  in 
fome  meafure  to  compe.nfate  that  defect.  The  chief  ^ 
command  was  given  to  Admiral  Keppel,  who  had  fer-  Operations 
ved  with  uncommon  reputation  during  the  laft  war.. of  Admiral 
Admirals  Sir  Robert  Harland  and  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  Heppcl, 
ferved  under  him,  both  of  them  officers  of  undoubted  ^  his  en* 
courage  and  capacity.  Arriving  at  Portfmouth  to-  withThe* 
wards  the  end  of  March  1778,  Admiral  Keppel  ex- French 
erted  himfelf  with  fo  much  induflry  and  diligence,  fleet, 
that,  exclufive  of  thofe  fliips  which  it  was  found  neeef*. 
fary  to  difpatch  to  the  coaft  of  North  America  under 
Admiral  Byron,  a  fleet  of  20  fail  of  tfie  line  was  got 
in  complete  readinefs  by  the  beginning  of  June,  and  ten 
more  in  a  forward  flate  of  preparation. 

At  the  head  of  this  fleet  Admiral  Keppel  failed  from 
Portfmouth  on  the  13th  of  June,  in  order  to  protect 
the  vaft  number  of  commercial  (hipping  expelled  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  at  the  lame  time  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  French  fleet  at  Breft. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Britifli  fleet  off  the  coaft  of 
France,  two  French  frigates  approached  it,  in  order  to  , 
make  their  obfervations.  Thefe  were  the  Licorne  of 
32  guns  and  the  Belle  Poule  of  26.  In  confequence 
of  a  fignal  to  give  chafe,  the  Milford  frigate  overtook 
the  Licorne  towards  the  clofe  of  the  day,  and  requeft- 
ed  the  French  captain  to  come  under  the  Britifli  admi¬ 
ral’s  ftern  ;  upon  his  refufal,  a  fhip  of  the  line  came  up, 
and  compelled  him  to  come  into  the  fleet.  Next  morn¬ 
ing,  the  Licorne  feeming  by  her  motions  to  be  al¬ 
tering  her  courfe,  a  (hot  was  fired  acrofs  her  way  as  a 
fignal  for  keeping  it.  Hereupon  the  difeharged  a 
broadfide  and  a  volley  of  fmall  arms  into  the  America 
of  64  guns  that  lay  clofe  to  her,  and  immediately 
ftruck.  The  behaviour  of  the  French  captain  was  the 
more  aftonifliing,  as  Lord  Longford,  captain  of  the 
America,  was  at  that  inftant  engaged  in  converfation 
with  him  in  terms  of  civility;  but  though  fuch  beha¬ 
viour  certainly  merited  fevere  chaftifement,  no  hoftile 
return  was*  made. 

The  Arethufa  of  26  guns,  commanded  by  Captain 
Marflial,  with  the  Alert  cutter,  was  meanwhile  in  pur- 
fuit  of  the  Belle  Poule,  that  was  alfo  accompanied  by 
a  fchooner,  and  the  chafe  was  continued  till  they  were 
both  out  of  fight  of  the  fleet.  On  his  coming  up,  he 
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Britain,  informed  the  French  captain  of  his  orders  to  bring  him 
y~  to  the  admiral,  and  requeued  his  compliance.  This 
being  refufed,  the  Arethufa  fired  a  (hot  acrofs  the 
Belle  Poule,  which  (lie  returned  with  adifcharge  of  her 
broadfide.  The  engagement  thus  begun,  continued 
more  than  two  hours  with  uncommon  warmth  and 
fury. 

The  Belle  Poule  was  greatly  fuperiur  not  only  in 
numbers,  but  in  the  weight  of  her  metal  :  her  guns  were 
all  12  pounders  ;  tbofe  of  the  Arethufa  only  fix  :  Not- 
withflanding  this  inferiority,  (he  maintained  fo  defpe- 
rate  a  fight,  that  the  French  frigate  fuffered  a  much 
greater  lofs  of  men  than  the  Britifh.  The  {lain  and 
wounded  on  board  the  former,  amounted,  by  their  own 
account,  to  near  1 00  *,  on  board  the  latter  they  were 
not  half  that  proportion. 

Captain  Fairfax  in  the  Alert,  during  the  engagement 
between  the  two  frigates,  attacked  the  French  fchoon- 
er,  which  being  of  much  the  fame  force,  the  difpute 
continued  two  hours  with  great  bravery  on  both  fides, 
when  (he  ftruck  to  the  Englifh  cutter. 

The  Arethufa  received  fo  much  damage,  that  file  be¬ 
came  aimed  unmanageable  ;  the  captain  endeavoured 
to  put  her  into  fuch  a  pofition,  as  to  continue  the  en¬ 
gagement  }  but  was  unable  to  do  it.  Being  at  the 
fame  time  upon  the  enemy’s  coaft,  and  clofe  on  the 
fhore,  the  danger  of  grounding  in  fuch  a  fituation 
obliged  him  to  a&  with  the  more  caution,  as  it  was 
midnight.  The  Belle  Poule,  in  the  mean  time,  flood 
into  a  fmall  bay  furrounded  with  rocks,  where  (he  was 
prote&ed  from  all  attacks  :  fhe  had  fuffered  fo  much 
that  the  captain,  apprehending  that  fhe  could  not  fland 
another  engagement,  had  refolved,  in  cafe  he  found 
himfelf  in  danger  of  one,  to  run  her  aground  ;  but  her 
fituation  prevented  any  fuch  attempt }  and  as  foon  as 
it  was  day-light,  a  number  of  boats  came  out  from 
fliore,  and  towed  her  into  a  place  of  fafety.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  evident  and  great  fuperiority  on  the  fide 
of  the  French,  this  aftion  was  extolled  by  them  as  a 
proof  of  fin  gular  bravery,  and  the  account  of  it  received 
with  as  much  triumph  as  if  it  had  been  a  vi&ory. 

On  the  1 8th  of  June,  the  day  following  the  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  Belle  Poule,  another  frigate  fell  in  with 
the  Britifh  fleet  •,  and  was  captured  by  the  admiral’s  or¬ 
ders,  op  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Licorne. 

The  capture  of  thefe  French  frigates  produced  fuch 
intelligence  to  the  admiral,  as  proved  of  the  utmofl  im¬ 
portance,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was  highly  alarming. 
He  was  informed  that  the  fleet  at  Brefl  confifled  of  32 
(hips  of  the  line  and  I  2  frigates.  This  was  in  every 
refpe£f  a  mofl  fortunate  difeovery,  as  he  had  no  more 
with  him  than  20  fhips  of  the  line  and  three  frigates. 
The  fuperiority  of  the  enemy  being  fuch  as  neither 
Ikill  nor  courage  could  oppofe  in  his  prefent  circum- 
ftances  *,  and  as  the  confequences  of  a  defeat  mufl  have 
been  fatal  to  this  country,  he  thought  himfelf  bound 
in  prudence  to  return  to  Portfmoutli  for  a  reinforce¬ 
ment.  Here  he  arrived  on  the  27th  of  June,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  till  the  fhips  from  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  Spanifli  and  Portuguefe  trade,  and  the  fummer 
fleet  from  the  Weft  Indies,  coming -home,  brought 
him  a  fupply  of  feamen,  and  enabled  him  to  put  to  fea 
again,  with  an  addition  of  ten  ftiips  of  the  line..  But 
ft  ill  there  was  a  great  deficiency  of  frigates,  owing  to 
the  great  numbers  that  were  on  the  American  ftation, 
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and  the  neceftity  of  manning  the  ftiips  of  the  line  pre-  Britain, 
ferably  to  all  others.  v— — v™ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  preparations  at  Breft  being 
fully  completed,  the  French  fleet  put  to  fea  on  the  8th 
of  July.  It  confifted  of  32  fail  of  the  line,  befides  a 
large  number  of  frigates.  Count  D’Orvilliers  com¬ 
manded  in  chief.  The  other  principal  officers  in  this 
fleet  were  Counts  DuchafFault,  de  Guichen,  and  de 
GrafTe  ;  Monfieur  de  Rochechoart  and  Monfieur  de  la 
Motte  Piquet.  A  prince  of  the  blood  royal  had  alfo 
been  fent  to  ferve  on  board  of  this  fleet ,  this  was  the 
duke  of  Chartres,  fon  and  heir  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
firft  prince  of  the  blood  royal  of  France  in  the  collate¬ 
ral  line.  Fie  commanded  one  of  the  divifions  in  qua¬ 
lity  of  admiral. 

On  the  9th  day  of  July,  the  Britifh  fleet  failed  out 
of  Portfmouth  in  three  divifions  ;  the  firft  commanded 
by  Sir  Robert  Harland,  the  third  by  Sir  Hugh  Palli- 
fer,  and  the  centre  by  Admiral  Keppel,  accompanied 
by  Admiral  Campbell,  an  officer  of  great  courage  and 
merit.  The  French  had  been  informed  that  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  fleet  was  greatly  inferior  to  their  own  ;  which  was 
but  too  true  at  the  time  when  they  received  this  infor¬ 
mation.  Being  yet  unapprifed  of  the  reinforcement  it 
was  returned  with,  the  admiral  failed  at  firft  in  queft  of 
it,  intending  to  attack  it  while  in  the  weak  condition 
it  had  been  reprefented  to  him. 

As  the  Britifh  admiral  was  equally  intent  on  coming 
to  adtion  as  foon  as  poffible,  they  were  not  long  before 
they  met.  On  the  23d  of  July  they  came  in  fight.  But 
the  appearance  of  the  Britifh  ftiips  foon  convinced  the 
French  admiral  of  his  miftake,  and  lie  immediately  de¬ 
termined  to  avoid  an  engagement  no  lefs-  cautioufly 
than  he  eagerly  fought  it  before. 

Herein  he  was  favoured  by  the  approach  of  night : 

All  that  could  be  done  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh  was 
to  form  the  line  of  battle  in  expedition  that  the  enemy 
would  do  the  fame.  During  the  night  the  wind  changed 
fo  favourably  for  the  French,  as  to  give  them  the  wea¬ 
ther  gage.  This  putting  the  choice  of  coming  to  ac¬ 
tion,  or  of  declining  it,  entirely  in  their  own  power, 
deprived  the  Britifh  admiral  of  the  opportunity  of  for¬ 
cing  them  to  engage  as  he  had  propofed. 

During  the  fpace  of  four  days,  the  French  had  the 
option  of  coming  to  adlion  j  but  conftantly  exerted 
their  utmoft  care  and  induftry  to  avoid  it.  The  Bri¬ 
tifh  fleet  continued  the  whole  time  beating  up  againfl 
the  wind,  evidently  with  a  refolution  to  attack  them. 

But  notwithflanding  the  vigour  and  fkill  manifefted  in 
this  purfuit,  the  Britifh  admiral  had  the  mortification 
to  fee  his  endeavours  continually  eluded  by  the  vigi¬ 
lance  and  precaution  of  the  enemy  not  to  lofe  the  leaft 
advantage  that  wind  and  weather  could  afford. 

The  chafe  lafted  till  the  27th  of  July.  Between 
10  and  11  in  the  morning,  an  alteration  of  wind  and 
weather  occafioned  feveral  motions  in  both  fleets,  that 
brought  them,  unintentionally  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
and  chiefly  through  the  dexterous  management  of  the 
Britifh  admiral,  fo  near  each  other,  that  it  was  no  long¬ 
er  in  their  power  to  decline  an  engagement.  Both 
fleets  were  now  on  the  fame  tack  :  had  they  fo  remain¬ 
ed,  the  Britifh  fleet  on  coming  up  with  the  French 
would  have  had  an  opportunity  of  a  fair  engagement, 
fhip  to  (hip  *,  which  would  hardly  have  failed  of  pro¬ 
ving  very  deeifive  :  but  this  was  a  manner  of  combat¬ 
ing 
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Bma,n.  ing  qurfe  contrary  to  the  wfthes  of  the  French  admi-  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  ftill  continued  to  windward,  he  made 


ral.  Inflead  of  receiving  the  Britifh  fleet  in  this  pofi- 
tion,  as  foon  as  he  found  that  an  action  mu  A  enfue,  he 
put  liis  (hips  on  the  contrary  tack,  that,  failing  in’op- 
pofite  diredlions,  they  might  only  fire  at  each  other  as 
they  pafied  by.  By  this  means  a  clofe  and  fidelong 
action  would  be  effectually  evaded.  As  foon  as  the  van 
of  the  Britifh  fleet,  confifling  of  Sir  Robert  Harland’s 
divifion,  came  up,  they  directed  their  fire  upon  it  •  but 
at  too  great  a  diftance  to  make  any  impreffion  :  the 
fire  was  not  returned  by  the  Britifh  (hips  till  they 
came  clofe  up  to  the  enemy,  and  were  fure  of  doing 
execution.  In  this  manner  they  all  paffed  clofe  along- 
fide  each  other  in  oppofite  directions,  making  a  very 
heavy  and  deflru&ive  fire. 

The  centre  divifion  of  the  Britifh  line  having  paffed 
the  rearmofl  fhips  of  the  enemy,  the  firft  care  of  the 
admiral  was  to  effeCt  a  renewal  of  the  engagement,  as 
foon  as  the  fhips  of  the  different  fleets,  yet  in  aCtion, 
had  got  clear  of  each  other  refpeCtively.  Sir  Robert 
Harland,  with  fome  fhips  of  his  divifion,  had  already 
tacked,  and  flood  towards  the  French  ;  but  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  the  fleet  had  not  yet  tacked,  and  fome  were 
dropped  to  leeward,  and  repairing  the  damages  they 
had  received  in  the  a&ion.  His  own  fliip  the  ViClory 
had  fuffered  too  much  to  tack  about  inflantly  ;  and  had 
he  done  it,  he  would  have  thrown  the  fhips  aftern  of 
him  into  diforder.  As  foon  as  it  was  pra&icable,  how¬ 
ever,  the  ViClory  wore,  and  fleered  again  upon  the  ene¬ 
my  before  any  other  fhip  of  the  centre  divifion  ;  of 
which  not  above  three  or  four  were  able  to  do  the  fame. 
The  other  fhips  not  having  recovered  their  Rations 
near  enough  to  fupport  each  other  on  a  renewal  of  ac¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  coiled  them  more  readily  for  that 
purpofe,  he  made  the  fignal  for  the  line  of  battle  a- 
head.  It  was  now  three  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  the 
fhips  of  the  Britifh  fleet  had  not  fufficiently  regained 
their  Rations  to  engage.  The  ViClory  lay  neareR  the 
enemy,  with  the  four  fliips  above  mentioned,  and  feven 
more  of  Sir  Robert  Harland’s  divifion.  Thefe  twelve 
w*ere  the  only  fliips  in  any  condition  for  immediate  fer- 
vice ;  of  the  others  belonging  to  the  centre  and  to  Sir 
Robert  Harland’s  divifion,  three  were  a  great  way  a- 
Rern,  and  five.at  a  confiderable  diRance  to  leeward, 
much  difabled  in  their  rigging. 

Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  who  commanded  the  rear  divifion 
during  the  time  of  aClion,  in  which  he  behaved  with 
fignal  bravery,  came  of  courfe  the  laft  out  of  it  ;  and  in 
confequence  of  the  admiral’s  fignal  for  the  line,  was  to 
have  led  the  van  on  renewing  the  fight;  but  his  divi- 
fion  yvas  upon  the  contrary  tack,  and  was  entirely  out  of 
the  line.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  expeCling 
direClly  to  be  re-attacked,  had  clofed  together  in  tack- 
ing,  and  were  now  fpreading  themfelves  into  a  line  of 
battle.  On  difcovering  the  pofition  of  the  Britifh  Riips 
that  were  fallen  to  leeward,  they  immediately  -Rood 
towards  them,  in  order  to  cut  them  off.  This  obliged 
the  admiral  to  wear  and  to  Reer  athwart  the  enemy’s 
foremoR  divifion,  in  order  to  fecure  them  ;  direCling, 
at  the  fame  lime,  Sir  Robert  Harland  to  form  his  di¬ 
vifion  in  a  line  aRern,  in  order  to  face  the  enemy  till 
Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  could  come  up,  and  enable  him  to 
aCl  more  effe&ually. 

The  admiral,  in  moving  to  the  proteClion  of  the 
leeward  Aips,  was  now  drawing  near  the  enemy.  As 


a  fignal  for  all  the  (hips  in  that  pofition  to  come  into 
his  wake :  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  repeated  this  fignal  ;  but 
it  was  unluckily  miltaken  by  the  fliips  of  his  divifion 
as  an  order  to  come  into  his  own  wake,  which  they  did 
accordingly  ;  and  as  he  ftill  remained  in  his  pofition 
they  retained  theirs  of  courfe. 

Sir  Robert  Harland  was  now  direfted  to  take  his 
ftation  ahead,  and  the  fignal  repeated  for  Sir  Hugh 
Pallifer’s  divifion  to  come  into  his  wake  ;  but  this  fig. 
nal  was  not  complied  with,  any  more  than  a  verbal  mef- 
fage  to  that  purpofe,  and  other  fubfequent  fignals  for 
that  divifion’s  coming  into  its  ftation  in  the  line,  before 
it  was  too  late  to  recommence  any  operations  againft 
the  enemy. 

In  the  night,  the  French  took  the  determination  to 
put  it  wholly  out  of  the  power  of  the  Britifh  fleet  to 
attack  them  a  fecond  time.  For  this  purpofe,  three 
of  their  fwiftefl  failing  veffels  were  fixed  in  the  Rations 
occupied  during  the  day  by  the  three  admirals  Riips  of 
the  refpe£live  divifions,  with  lights  at  the  mafl-beads, 
to  deceive  the  Britifh  fleet  into  the  belief  that  the* 

French  fleet  kept  its  pofition  with  an  intent  to  fight 
next  morning.  Prote&ed  by  this  flratagem,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  French  fleet  drew  off  unperceived  and 
unfufpe£led  during  the  night,  and  retired  with  all 
fpeed  towards  Brefl  :  they  continued  this  retreat  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  following  day,  and  entered  thst 
port  in  the  evening.  Their  departure  was  not  difco- 
vered  till  break  of  day  ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  purfue 
them,  as  they  were  only  difcernible  from  the  mafl- 
heads  of  the  largefl  fliips  in  the  Britifh  fleet.  The  three 
fliips  that  had  remained  with  the  lights  were  purfued  : 
but  the  veftels  that  chaced  them  were  fo  unable  to  over¬ 
take  them  from  the  damages  they  had  received  in  the 
preceding  day’s  engagement,  that  they  were  quickly 
recalled  ;  and  the  admiral  made  the  befl  of  his  way  to 
Plymouth,  as  being  the  neareR  port,  in  order  to  put 
his  fleet  into  a  proper  condition  to  return  in  quefl  of 
the  enemy. 

The  killed  and  wounded  on  board  the  Britifli  fleet, 
amounted  to  fomewhat  more  than  500  ;  but  the 
French,  it  has  been  afferted  on  grounds  of  great  cre¬ 
dibility,  lofl  3000.  This  appears  the  lefs  improbable, 
from  the  confideration  that  the  French,  in  all  their 
naval  engagements,  aim  principally  at  the  mafls  and 
and  the  Britifli  chiefly  at  the  body  of  the  fliips. 

This  adlion,  whatever  might  have  been  the  merit  of 
the  commanders,  proved  a  fource  of  the  mofl  fatal  ani- 
mofities.  T.  he  bulk  of  the  nation  had  fo  long  been 
accuflomed  to  hear  of  great  and  glorious  vidlories  at 
fea,  that  it  was  fuppofed  a  kind  of  impoflibility  for  a 
French  and  Britifli  fleet  to  encounter  without  the  to¬ 
tal  ruin  of  the  former.  The  event  of  the  lafl  engage-  622 
rnent,  therefore,  became  an  objetf  of  very  fevere 
ticifm  5  and  complaints  were  made,  that,  through  tlieand  trial  of 
bad  condudl  of  the  blue  divifion,  an  opportunity  hadtheadnai- 
been  lofl  of  gaining  a  complete  vidlory  over  the  French™1* 
fleet.  Thefe  complaints  were  quickly  introduced  into 
the  public  papers  ;  and  were  carried  on  with  a  warmth 
and  vehemence  that  fet  the  whole  nation  into  a  fer¬ 
ment  of  the  mofl  violent  and  outrageous  nature.  The 
friends  of  Sir  Hugh^  Pallifer,  the  vice-admiral  of  the 
blue,  were  no  lefs  violent  in  the  defence  of  his  con¬ 
duct  than  his  opponents  were  in  its  condemnation ; 

while 
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Britain,  while  thofe  who  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  admiral,  ma- 
— - y— — J  nifefted  no  lefs  determination  in  accufing  him  of  being 
the  real  caufe  of  the  efcape  of  the  French  fleet,  through 
his  difobedience  of  the  fignals  and  orders  of  his  com¬ 
mander,  and  by  remaining  at  a  diftance  with  his  divi- 
fion,  inftead  of  coming  to  the  aftiftance  of  the  reft  of 
the  fleet. 

An  accufation  of  fo  weighty  a  nature  very  much 
alarmed  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer.  He  therefore  applied  to 
Admiral  Keppel  for  a  juftifioation  of  his  conduft ;  and 
required  of  him  to  fign  and  publifh  a  paper  relative  to 
the  engagement  of  the  27th  of  July  5  therein  fpecifying 
as  a  faft,  that  he  did  not  intend  by  his  fignals  on  the 
evening  of  that  day  to  renew  the  battle  then,  but  to 
be  in  readinefs  for  it  the  next  morning. 

On  the  rejeftion  of  this  demand,  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer 
publifhed  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  a  variety  of  circum- 
ftances  concerning  that  engagement;  reflecting feverely 
on  the  conduft  of  the  admiral,  and  prefacing  the  whole 
by  a  letter  figned  with  his  name. 

An  attack  fo  public,  and  fo  detrimental  to  his  cha¬ 
racter,  induced  Admiral  Keppel  to  declare  to  the  ad¬ 
miralty,  that  unlefs  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  fhould  explain 
this  matter  to  his  fatisfaftion,  he  could  not,  confidently 
with  his  reputation,  ever  aft  conjointly  "with  him. 

This  altercation  happening  before  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  was  of  courfe  taken  notice  of  when  it  met. 
In  the  houfe  of  peers  an  inquiry  was  demanded  into  the 
conduft  of  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  on  the  27th  of 
July,  on  account  of  the  declaration  of  Admiral  Keppel, 
that  he  would  not  refume  the  command  until  fuch  an 
inquiry  had  taken  place. 

In  the  houfe  of  commons  alfo  it  was  urged,  that  as 
Admiral  Keppel;  had  expreflfed  a  public  refufal  to  ferve 
in  conjunftion  with  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer,  the  caufe  of 
fuch  a  declaration  ought  to  be  inveftigated.  Admiral 
Keppel  and  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer,  who  were  both  prefent 
in  the  houfe  on  this  occafion,  fpoke  feverally  to  the 
point  in  queftion  in  fupport  of  their  refpeftive  conduft. 
The  iflue  of  the  conteft  between  them  was,  that  a  mo-. 
tion  was  made  for  an  addrefs  to  the  crown  to  bring  Sir 
Hugh  Pallifer  to  a  trial  for  his  behaviour  in  the  late 
engagement  with  the  French  fleet.  In  anfwer  to  this 
motion,  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  replied,  in  a  fpeech  of  great 
warmth  and  vehemence,  that  he  had  already  demanded 
and  obtained  a  court  martial  to  fit  on  Admiral  Keppel, 
whom  he  charged  with  having  through  his  mifconduft 
caufed  the  failure  of  fuccefs  in  that  engagement. 

This  intelligence  was  received  with  great  aftonifh- 
ment  in  the  houfe.  It  had  been,  and  ft  ill  continued  to 
be,  the  general  defire  of  individuals  of  all  parties,  to 
heal  this  breach  between  the  two  officers  at  a  time  when 
the  fervices  of  both  were  fo  much  needed.  It  was 
therefore  with  univerfal  concern  the  houfe  was  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  determination  that  had  been  taken  to  bring 
Admiral  Keppel  to  a  trial.  The  admiral,  however, 
condufted  himfelf  on  this  occafion  with  remarkable 
temper  and  coolnefsof  expreflion.  He  acquiefced  with¬ 
out  reluftance  in  the  orders  that  had  been  laid  upon 
him  to  prepare  for  a  trial  of  his  conduft  ;  which  he 
hoped  would  not,  upon  inquiry,  appear  to  have  been 
difhonourable  or  injurious  to  his  country,  any  more  than 
di (graceful  to  himfelf. 

The  conduft  of  the  board  of  admiralty  in  admitting 
the  charges  againft  Admiral  Keppel,  and  appointing  a. 
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trial,  was  greatly  condemned  in  the  houfe.  It  was  Britain, 
faid  to  have  been  their  duty  to  have  laboured  with  the  1 y— * 

utmoft  earneftnefs,  and  exerted  their  whole  official  in¬ 
fluence,  to  ftifle  this  unhappy  difagreement  between 
two  brave  and  valuable  men  ;  the  confequences  of, 
which  they  well  knew,  and  ought  to  have  obviated,  by 
interpofing  as  reconciliators,  inftead  of  promoting  the 
difpute,  by  confenting  to  bring  it  to  a  judicial  and 
public  hearing.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  anfwered, 
that  they  could  not,  confidently  with  the  impartiality 
which  they  owed  to  every  officer  of  the  navy,  refufe  to 
receive  all  matters  of  complaint  relating  to  fubjefts  of 
their  department.  They  had  no  right  to  decide  on  the 
merits  of  any  cafe  laid  before  them,  but  were  bound  to 
refer  it  to  a  court  compofed  of  naval  officers,  who  were 
the  only  proper  and  competent  judges  of  each  others 
conduft  in  profeflional  matters.  In  conformity  with 
thefe  principles,  which  were  founded  upon  the  cleared: 
equity,  they  left  the  decifion  of  the  prefent  altercation 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  navy  ;  whofe  honour  and  inte¬ 
grity  in  all  inftances  of  this  kind  had  never  been  called 
in  queftion,  and  by  whofe  verdift  alone  it  was  but  juft: 
and  reafonable  that  every  officer  in  that  line  of  fervice. 

(liould  wifli  to  ftand  or  fall. 

The  arguments  upon  this  fubjeft  were  urged  with 
great  heat  and  violence  on  both  fides.  They  produced 
uncommon  animoflty  and  rancour,  and  gave  rife  to  a 
fpirit  of  contention  that  diffufed  itfelf  through  all  clafles 
of  fociety.  Such  was  the  height  of  paflion  that  pre¬ 
vailed  everywhere,  that  the  critical  eircumftances  of 
the  nation  were  wholly  forgotten,  and  the  attention  of 
the  public  entirely  abforbed  in  this  fatal  difpute.  In¬ 
dividuals  of  all  ranks  and  all  profeffions  engaged  in  it 
with  as  much  zeal  as  if  they  had  been  personally  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  iffue.  The  diflatisfaftion  that  was  ex¬ 
cited  upon  this  occafion  among  the  upper  clafles  in 
the  navy,  appeared  in  a  memorial  prefented  to  the  king 
by  twelve  of  the  eldeft  and  moft  diftinguifhed  admirals, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  name  of  Lord  Hawke. 

The  conduft  of  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  was  therein  con¬ 
demned  without  referve  ;  that  of  the  admiralty  itfelf 
was  feverely  cenfured,  as  having  eftablifhed  a  precedent 
pregnant  with  the  moft  ruinous  confequences  to  the 
naval  fervice  of  the  kingdom.  By  the  meafure  it  had 
now  adopted,  that  board  had  fubmitted  to  become  the 
inftruroent  of  any  individual  who  might  be  prompted 
by  iniquitous  motives  to  deprive  the  navy  of  its  bed 
and  higheft  officers.  It  was  a  deftruftive  violation, 
they  faid,  of  all  order  and  difeipline  in  the  navy,  to 
permit  and  countenance  long  concealed,  and  after¬ 
wards  precipitately  adopted  charges,  and  recriminatory 
accufations  of  fubordinate  officers  againft:  their  com¬ 
manders  in  chief.  It  was  no  lefs  improper  and  fcan- 
dalous,  to  fuffer  men  at  once  in  high  civil  office,  and 
in  fubordinate  command,  previous  to  their  making  fuch 
accufation,  to  attempt  to  corrupt  the  judgement  of  the 
public,  by  publifhing  libels  on  their  officers  in  a  com¬ 
mon  newfpaper,  which  tended  at  once  to  excite  diflen- 
fions  in  the  navy,  and  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  thofe 
who  were  to  try  the  merits  of  the  accufation  againft  the 
fu  peri  or  officer. 

It  was  remarkable  in  this  memorial,  that  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  thofe  who  fubferibed  it  were  not  only  officers 
of  the  firft  rank  and  importance  in  the  navy,  but  un¬ 
connected  with  the  oppofition,  and  attached  by  various 
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motives  to  the  court  and  mini  ft  ry.  This  evinced  their 
condudl  in  the  prefent  inftance  to  have  been  uninflu¬ 
enced  by-  confederations  of  party. 

No  bufinefs  of  any  confequence  was  agitated  in  either 
of  the  houfes  of  parliament  while  the  trial  continued. 

It  began  upon  the  7th  of  January  1779,  and  lafted 
more  than  a  month,  not  ending  till  the  nth  day  of 
February  enfuing.  After  a  long  and  accurate  invefti- 
gation  of  every  fpecies  of  evidence  that  could  be  pro¬ 
duced,  the  court-martial  acquitted  Admiral  Keppel  of 
all  the  charges  that  had  been  brought  againft  him  in 
the  moft  complete  and  honourable  manner.  He  was 
declared  to  have  adled  the  part  of  a  judicious,  brave, 
and  experienced  officer  ;  and  the  accufation  was  con¬ 
demned  in  the  moft  fevere  -manner. 

Both  houfes  of  parliament  voted  him  their  thanks 
for  the  eminent  fervices  he  had  performed,  and  the 
whole  nation  refounded  with  his  applaufe.  The  city 
of  London  beftowed  every  honour  and  mark  of  refpedl 
in  its  power  upon  Admiral  Keppel  ;  while  the  refent- 
ment  againft  his  accufer  was  lb  ftrong,  that  it  con- 
ltrained  him  to  retire  wholly  from  public  life,  and  to 
refign  all  his  employments. 

But  notwithftanding  the  high  degree  of  national 
fa. -our  and  efteem  in  which  Admiral  Keppel  now  ftood, 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  from  a  fituation 
wherein  he  found  himfelf  not  acceptable  to  thofe  in 
power,  by  religning  his  command. 

The  condudl  of  thofe  who  prefided  at  the  admiralty 
board  now  became  an  object  of  fevere  cenfpre  j  and  a 
number  of  facls  were  cited  to  prove  that  its  conduct 
for  many  years  paft  had  been  highly  reprehenfible. 
The  debates  were  uncommonly  violent ;  and  the  refolu- 
tion  to  condemn  the  conduft  of  the  admiralty  was 
loft  only  by  a  majority  of  34.  Adminiftration,  how¬ 
ever,  ftill  kept  their  ground  ;  for  though  a  fecond  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  (how  that  the  ftate  of  the  navy  was 
inadequate  to  the  vaft  fums  beftowed  upon  it,  the 
point  was  again  loft  by  much  the  fame  majority.  The 
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gument  ufed  bv  the  miniftry  in  defence  of  their  con¬ 
dudl  in  this  cafe  was,  that  the  (hips  now  conftrudled 
were  of  a  much  larger  fize,  and  confequentiy  much 
more  expenfive  than  formerly.  But  however  they 
might  be  vidlorious  in  argument,  it  is  certain  that  the 
condudl  of  the  admiralty  was  very  far  from  giving  ge- 
Refignation  neral  fatisfadlion  at  prefent.  Not  only  Admiral  Keppel, 
of  admirals  but  Lord  Howe,  declared  bis  refolution  to  relinquifti  the 
Keppel,  fervice  while  it  continued  under  the  diredlion  of  its 
other  offi^  managers  at  that  time.  Their  refignation  was  followed 
eers.  by  that  of  Sir  Robert  Harland,  Sir  John  Lindfay,  and 
feveral  others  ;  nay,  fo  general  was  the  diflike  to  the 
fervice  now  become,  that  no  fewer  than  20  captains  of 
the  firft  diftindlion  had  propofed  to  go  in  a  body  to  re- 
flgn  their  commiffions  at  once  ;  and  were  prevented 
from  doing  fo  only  by  the  great  occafion  they  faw 
there  was  at  that  time  for  their  fervices. 

This  extreme  aver  (ion  to  the  fervice  produced  a  di- 
redl  attack  upon  Lord  Sandwich,  at  that  time  firft  lord 
of  the  admiralty.  But  though  in  this  as  well  as  other 
cafes  the  miniftry  were  ftill  vidlorious,  they  could  Wot 
Inquiry  in-  Prevent  an  inquiry  into  the  caufe  of  our  want  of  fuc- 
,  to  the  con-  cefs  in  the  American  war.  This  was  infilled  upon  by 
duel  ot  the  Lord  and  General  Howe,  whofe  condudl  had  been  fo 
American  much  refledled  upon,  that  a  vindication  was  become 
abfolutely  necelfary.  The  inquiry  was  indeed  very 


difagreeable  to  adminiftration,  and  therefore  evaded  as  Britain 
long  as  poffible.  From  the  evidence  of  Lord  Cornwallis  — — y- 
and  other  officers  of  high  rank,  however,  it  appeared 
that  the  forces  fent  to  America  were  not  at  any  time 
fufficient  to  reduce  it;  that  the  Americans  were  aimed 
univerfally  unfriendly  to  the  Britiffi  caufe  •,  and  that 
the  nature  of  the  countiy  was  fueh,  that  the  conqueft 
of  it  mull  be  exceffively  difficult.  It  appeared  alfo, 
that  the  camp  of  the  Americans  on  Long  ifland  was 
fo  ftrong,  that  it  could  not  have  been  attacked  with 
any  probability  of  fuccefs,  after  their  defeat  in  1776, 
without  artillery  and  other  necelfary  preparations.  In 
every  inftance,  therefore,  the  general’s  condudl  was 
ffiown  to  have  been  the  moft  eligible  and  judicious  pof¬ 
fible.  Thefe  fadb,  however,  being  diredlly  oppofite 
to  what  the  miniftry  wifhed  to  appear,  counter  evidence 
was  brought  in,  with  a  view  to  invalidate  the  teftimony 
of  the  very  refpedlable  witnefles  above  mentioned.  In 
this  bufinefs  only  two  were  examined,  viz.  Major-ge¬ 
neral  Robertfon,  and  Mr  Jofeph  Galloway  an  Ameri¬ 
can  gentleman.  From  the  evidence  of  Mr  Galloway 
efpecially,  it  appeared,  that  the  condudl  of  General 
Howe  had  not  been  unexceptionable  ;  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Americans  were  friendly  to  the  caufe  of 
Britain  ;  that  the  country  was  not  fo  full  of  obftruc- 
tions  as  had  been  reprefented  ;  woods  and  forefts  being 
no  obftrudlions  to  the  marching  of  armies  in  as  many 
columns  as  they  pleafed  ;  that  foldiers  might  carry 
provifions  for  19  days  on  their  backs,  & c. 

Though  no  ftrefs  could  be  laid  upon  filch  extrava¬ 
gant  aflertions  proceeding  undoubtedly  from  ignorance, 
yet  they  fully  anfvvered  the  purpofe  of  miniftry  at  this 
time,  viz.  procraftination,  and  preventing  the  difagree¬ 
able  truths  above-mentioned  from  flriking  the  minds  of  ^ 
the  public  too  forcibly.  The  event  of  this  inquiry, into  Gene- 
however,  encouraged  General  Burgoyne  to  infift  forra®  ^ur- 
an  examination  of  his  Condudl  ;  which  indeed  had  been^IJ®^ 
fo  unmercifully  cenfured,  that  even  the  minillers  began 
to  think  he  had  fuffered  too  much,  and  that  he  ought 
to  he  allowed  to  vindicate  himfelf.  He  was  accord¬ 
ingly  permitted  to  bring  witnefles  in  his  own  behalf; 
and  from  the  moft  refpedlable  evidence  it  appeared 
that  he  had  adled  the  part,  as  occafion  required,  both 
of  a  general  and  foldier  ;  that  the  attachment  of  his 
army  to  him  was  f>  great,  that,  no  dangers  or  difficulties 
could  (hake  it  ;  and  that,  even  when  all  their  patience 
and  courage  were  found  to  be  ineffidlual,  they  were 
ftill  ready  to  obey  his  commands,  and  die  with  arms 
in  their  hands.  A  great  number  of  other  particulars 
relating  to  his  expedition  were  alfo  cleared  up  entirely 
to  the  honour  of  the  general,  and  feveral  charges  againft 
him  were  totally  refuted.  It  appeared,  however,  that 
the  Americans, .  far  from  being  the  contemptible  ene¬ 
my  they  had  been  called,  were  intrepid  and  lefolute. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  remarked  by  a  great  number  of 
the  moft  judicious  people  in  the  nation,  that  the  fpirit 
of  defamation,  which  for  feme  time  had  been  fo  pre¬ 
valent,  muft  at  laft  produce  the  moft  fatal  effects  ;  by 
depriving  the  nation  of  its  beft  officers,  through  the 
averfion  that  would  be  produced  in  them,  both  in  the 
fea  and  land  departments,  to  enter  into  a  fervice  where 
they  were  certain  of  being  calumniated.  of  Spam  to 

After  the  efignation  of  Admiral  Keppel,  the  eom-the  cui.fe- 
mand  of  the  Channel  fleet  was  beftowed,  though  notderacya- 
without  violent  debates,  on  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  a  brave 
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and  experienced  officer,  but  now  advanced  in  year?, 
and  who  had  retired  from  the  fervice  with  a  defign  of 
never  returning  to  it,  being  at  that  time  governor  of 
Greenwich  hofpital,  The  choice  of  an  admiral  to 
command  this  fleet  was  now  of  the  greater  importance, 
on  account  of  the  acccffion  of  Spain  to  the  general 
confederacy  which  took  place  this  year  *.  The  quar- 
rel,  like  that  with  France,  was  formally  intimated  by 
the  Spanifli  minifter  on  the  17th  of  June  1779?  and 
like  that  alfo  was  attended  with  new  but  ineffectual 
propofals  of  an  accommodation  with  America,  and  re¬ 
moval  of  the  miniflry.  The  imminent  danger,  how¬ 
ever,  to  which  the  nation  was  now  expofed,  required  a 
vigorous  exertion,  and  various  projects  for  its  internal 
defence  were  laid  before  the  parliament.  The  princi¬ 
pal  of  thefe  were  the  raifing  of  volunteer  companies  to 
be  added  to  the  regiments  of  militia  belonging  to  the 
counties  where  they  were  raifed,  and  the  augmenting 
the  number  of  militia.  The  latter  was  judged  unad- 
vifable,  on  account  of  the  neeeffity  there  would  be  to 
fend  a  great  number  of  regular  forces  out  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  which  would  require  new  fupplies  of  recruits  ;  and 
the  increafe  of  the  militia  might  prove  detrimental  to 
the  recruiting  fervice.  The  fpirit  and  magnanimity 
difplayed  on  this  occafion,  however,  did  the  highelt 
honour  to  the  national  character,  and  fully  juftified 
the  opinion  generally  entertained  of  its  opulence  and 
valour.  All  parts  of  the  kingdom  feemed  actuated  by 
a  laudable  zeal  to  concur  in  every  meafure  neceffary 
for  its  defence  ;  large  fums  were  fubferibed  by  people 
of  rank  and  affluence  ;  and  companies  were  raifed,  and 
regiments  formed,  with  fuch  alacrity,  as  quickly 
baniflied  all  apprehenfions  for  the  fafety  of*  the  king¬ 
dom. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French,  now  thinking  them- 
felves  fecure  of  vi&ory  by  the  accefflon  of  the  whole 
ftrength  of  Spain  to  their  caufe,  began  to  extend  their 
plans  of  conqueft.  A  fquadron  was  fitted  out  under 
the  command  of  the  marquis  de  \adreuil,  deftined  to 
reinforce  the  fleet  commanded  by  D’Eftaing.  But 
before  its  proceeding  thither,  an  attack  was  made  on 
the  Britiffl  fettlements  on  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gam¬ 
bia  in  Africa.  Thefe  were  eafily  conquered  ;  and  on 
this  occafion  the  French  quitted  their  own  ifland  of  Go- 
ree,  which  was  very  foon  after  taken  poffeffion  of  by 
Sir  Edward  Hughes  in  his  way  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 
Thefe  unimportant  and  diftant  conquefts,  however,  be¬ 
ing  inefficient  to  produce  any  great  eclat,  it  was  re- 
folved  to  ftrike  a  blow  nearer  home,  by  the  conqueft 
of  Jerfey  and  Guernfey.  An  attempt  was  according¬ 
ly  made  ;  but  with  fo  little  fuccefs,  that  not  a  fingle 
man  could  be  difembarked  on  the  ifland  they  intended 
to  conquer.  The  enterprife,  however,  proved  indi- 
re&ly  of  great  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  America.  A 
fleet  of  400  merchantmen  and  tranfports  was  at  that 
time  on  the  point  of  failing  for  New  York,  under  the 
conduft  of  Admiral  Arbuthnot  ;  but  that  officer,  be¬ 
ing  informed  of  the  attack  on  Jerfey,  thought  it  his 
duty  to  come  to  the  alliftance  of  the  ifland  rather  than 
proceed  on  his  voyage.  This  delay  was  followed  by 
another,  occafiuned  by  bad  weather  ;  fo  that  the  fleet, 
which  was  laden  with  warlike  ftores  and  neeeflaries, 
did  not  arrive  till  the  end  of  Auguft,  and  feveral  im¬ 
portant  enterprifes  proje£led  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
were  of  courfe  laid  afide. 
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The  French,  in  the  mean  time,  determined  to  make  Britam. 

a  fecond  attempt  on  Jerfey  ;  but  their  fquadron,  being  - - - * 

attacked  by  another  under  Sir  James  Wallace,  was  p 
driven  afliore  in  a  fmall  bay  on  the  coaft  of  Normandy, ,-qua(iron  of 
under  cover  of  a  battery.  Thither  they  were  purfued fYigates  de- 
by  the  Britifli  commander,  who  filenced  the  battery,  ftroyed  by 
took  a  large  frigate  of  34  guns,  with  two  rich  prizes, Sir  James 
and  burned  two  other  frigates  and  feveral  other  vef-  ya  ace* 
ft  Is.  ^  633 

Thus  difappointed  in  their  attempt  on  Jerfey,  a  pro-Invafion  of 
je£t  was  formed  of  invading  Great  Britain  itfeli  ;  and^yeat  wri¬ 
the  preparations  for  it,  whether  ferious  or  not,  were  fo!^^ro“ 
formidable,  that  they  very  jufliy  excited  a  confider-jLC 
able  alarm  in  this  country.  Not  only  were  the  beft 
troops  in  the  French  fervice  marched  down  to  the 
coafts  of  the  Britifli  channel,  but  tranfports  were  pro¬ 
vided  in  great  numbers,  and  many  general  officers  pro¬ 
moted  ;  the  commanders  alfo  who  wrere  to  have  the 
charge  of  this  important  expedition  were  named  by 
government.  A  jun&ion  was  formed  betwixt  the 
French  and  Spanifli  fleets,  in  fpite  of  the  endeavours 
ufed  on  the  part  of  the  Britifli  to  prevent  it ;  and  then  p^^able 
the  allies  made  their  appearance  in  the  Britifli  feasappearance 
with  upwards  of  60  fliips  of  the  line,  befides  a  raft  of  the  corn- 
number  of  frigates  and  other  armed  vefiels.  bined  fleets. 

All  this  formidable  apparatus,  however,  ended  in  ph/Vake 
nothing  more  than  the  taking  of  a  fingle  fliip,  the  Ar-onjy'a 
dent,  of  64  guns.  They  had  paflfed  the  Britifli  fleet  fingle  (hip. 
under  Sir  Charles  Hardy  in  the  mouth  of  the  Chan¬ 
nel  without  obferving  him.  Sailing  then  along  the 
coaft  of  England,  they  came  in  fight  of  Plymouth, 
where  they  took  the  Ardent,  as  has  been  already  men¬ 
tioned  ;  after  which  they  returned,  without  making 
the  leaft  attempt  to  land  anywhere.  The  Britifli  ad¬ 
miral  made  good  his  entrance,  without  oppofition,  in¬ 
to  the  Channel,  on  their  quitting  it,  which  a  ftrong 
eafterly  wind  obliged  them  to  do.  Pie  endeavoured 
to  entice  them  up  the  Channel  in  purfuit  of  him  ;  but 
the  great  ficknefs  and  mortality  on  board  their  (hips, 
as  they  gave  out,  obliged  them  to  retire,  in  order  to 
repair  their  fliips,  and  recruit  the  health  of  their  peo¬ 
ple.  Thus  ended  the  firft,  and  indeed  the  greateft,  ex¬ 
ploit  performed  by  the.  combined  fleets  in  the  Britifli 
Teas.  An  annual  parade  of  a  fimilar  kind  was  after¬ 
wards  kept  up,  which  was  as  formally  oppofed  on  the 
part  of  the  Britifli ;  but  not  the  leaft  a£l  of  hoftility 
was  ever  committed  by  either  of  the  Channel  fleets  a- 
gainft  each  other. 

Though  this  ill  fuccefs,  or  rather  pufillanimity,  ma- 
nifeft  in  the  conduct  of  the  combined  fleets,  was  fuch 
that  the  French  themfelves  were  afliamed  of  it,  the 
appearance  of  them  in  the  Channel  furniflied  oppofition 
with  abundance  of  matter  for  declamation.  All  ranks 
of  men,  indeed,  now  began  to  be  wearied  of  the 
merican  war;  and  even  thofe  who  had  formerly  been  war  gene_ 
the  moft  fanguine  in  defence  of  coercive  meafures,  rally  difa- 
now  began  to  be  convinced  of  their  inutility.  Thegl'eeahlc* 
calamitous  effe&s  produced  by  the  continuation  of 
thefe  meafures,  indeed,  had  by  this  time  rendered  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  people  exceedingly  averfe  to 
them  ;  and  the  almoft  univerfal  wifli  was,  that  the  op- 
preflive  burden  of  the  American  war  fliould  be  caft  off, 
and  the  ivhole  national  ftrength  exerted  againft  thofe 
whom,  on  account  of  our  frequent  contefts  with  them, 
had  been  accuftomed  to  call  our  natural  enemies. 
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excited  with  unabated  vigour.  Large  fums  were  fub- 
feribed  in  the  feveral  counties,  and  employed  in  raifing 
volunteers,  and  forming  them  into  independent  compa¬ 
nies  ;  affo.ciations  were  alfo  formed  in  the  towns,  where 
the  inhabitants  bellowed  a  confiderable  portion  of  their 
time  in  training  themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  arms.  The 
Ealt  India  Company  now  forgot  their  quarrels  with  mi- 
niftry,  and  not  only  prefented  government  with  a  fum 
Efficient  for  levying  6000  feamen,  but  at  its  own  coll 
added  three  74  gun  fhips  to  the  navy.  Adminiftratiwn 
were  not  yet,  however,  weary  of  the  plans  they  had 
laid  down,,  and  which  they  feemed  inclined  to  profe- 
cute,  and  indeed  did  profecute,  as  long  as  the  nation 
would  fupport  them.  The  virulence  of  oppofition, 
therefore,  Itill  continued  ;  and  what  was  worfe,  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  feemed  to  imbibe  their  fentiments. 
;  Among  other  charges  now  brought  againfl  them  was 
tJiat  ,°f  “topples  the  national  force.  An  hundred 
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thou  fa  nd  men  were  employed  for  the  internal  defence 
of  the  kingdom  ;  which  being  much  more  than  fuffi- 
cient  f  >r  the  purpofe,  ought  therefore  to  have  been  dif- 
tributed  into  places  where  it  might  have  a&ed  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  army  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  faid, 
now  amounted  to  300,000  men  ;  the  navy  to  300  fail, 
including  frigates  and  armed  vcffels  ;  twenty  millions 
had  been  expended  on  the  fervicc  of  the  vear  1779  : 
and  yet,  with  all  this  force  and  treafure,  the  utmoft 
boafl  that  minifters  could  make  was,  that  the  enemy 
h  .d  been  hitherto  kept  at  bay,  and  not  allowed  to  in¬ 
vade  Great  Britain.  Nor  were  the  charges  kfs  heavy 
in  other  refpedls.  Veteran  officers  had  been  paffed  by 
to  make  room  for  thofe  of  inferior  merit.  The  dif- 
con tents  and  miferable  (late  of  Ireland*,  the  Ioffes 
of  the  Well  India  iflands,  &c.  were  all  put  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  minifters  ;  and  it  was  faid,  that  the  univerfal 
cry  of  the  nation  was  for  their  difmifiion.  Their  in¬ 
capacity  was  now  vilible  to  every  body  \  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  univerfal  furprife  how  they  durft  retain  their 
places  in  eppofition  to  the  general  defire  of  the  na¬ 
tion. 

.To  all  this  miniftry  replied  in  a  refolute  and  deter¬ 
mined  manner,  denying  or  refuting  every  circumftance  ; 
and  at  laft,  after  violent  debates,  gained  their  point  of 
an  addrefs  without  any  amendment  propofing  their  re¬ 
moval,  in  the  upper  houfe  by  82  to.  41,  and  in  the 
lower  by  253  to  134.  1  he  enormous  expence  already 

incurred,,  however,  and  hereafter  to  be  incurred,  for 
the  .carrying  on  of  the  war,  occafioned  fuch  a  general 
alarm,  that  it  was  no  longer  poffible  to  refufe  compli¬ 
ance  with  i time  fcheme  of  economy,  or  at  leaf!  giving 
it  a  patient  hearing.  The  duke  of  Richmond  propo- 
ecorvomy0  ^  crown  fhioiald  fet  the  example,  and  moved 

rejedl^d.  ^or  an  a^drefs  to  this  purpofe;  but  the  motion  was 
loft  by  77  to  36.  1  he  earl  of  Shelburne  next  under¬ 

took  the  difeuffion  of  the  fubj.edl  ;  and  having,  in  a 
moll  elaborate  fpeech,  compared  the  expences  of  for¬ 
mer  times  with  the  prefent,  and  fhown  the  immerffe 
difparity,  he  proceeded  to,  ffiaw  the  reafons.  Thefe 
were,  that  minifters  formerly  employed,  fewer  perfdns, 
snd  obliged  them  to  be  content  with  fmalier*  profits. 
One  contradlor  ffipplied  all  the  troops  in  America  du¬ 
ring  the  l^ft  war,  and  hi<?  agreement  was  to  furniffi.  a 
ration  of  provifions  at  fixpence  ;  but  fo  different  was 
Vhe  management  now,  that  the  ration  of  provifions, 
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. . One  perfon  on¬ 
ly  had  enjoyed  contra&s  to  the  amount  of  1,300,000!.*, 
3,700,0001.  had  paffed  through  the  hands  of  another 
contra&or  to  be  tranfmitted  to  America  :  but  no 
voucher  had  been  given  for  the  expenditure  of  this 
lmmenfe  fum  ;  the  accounts  being  contained  in  a  few 
lines,  accounting  for  20,oool.  in  one  line,  30,0001. 
in  another,  &c.  I  hus,  he  faid,  the  miniftry  acquired 
a  moft  unbounded  and  unconftitutional  influence  ;  and 
having  the  dangerous  power  of  expending  the  national 
treafure  without  any  check,  corruption  and  venality 
everywhere  abounded.  He  moved,  therefore,  that 
the.  expenditure  of  thofe  vaft  fums  annually  funk  in  ex¬ 
traordinaries  ftiould  be  brought  under  fome  controul ; 
and  that  to  extend  the  public  expences  beyond  the 
fums  granted  by  parliament,  was  an  invafion  of  its  pe¬ 
culiar  and  exclufive  rights. 

Though  this  motion  of  the  earl  of  Shelburne’s,  and 
fome  others  of  a  fitnilar  tendency,  were  rejedled  on 
folid  principles  according  to  the  miniftry,  the  minds 
of  the  people  were  far  from  being  conciliated  to  their 
views.  Inftead  of  this,  the  opinion  began  to  be  fo Qen^j 
general,  that  minifters  exercifed  an  unconftitutional  in- pmbn  of°* 
fluence  over  the  reprefentatives,  and  that  fucli  influ-  unconftitu- 
ence  was  very  much  augmented  within  thefe  few  tion.a5  J®*11*- 
vears,  it  was  now  fuppofed  by  numbers  of  people, 
that  nothing  ftiort  of  a  change  in  the  conftitution  of  UenCC* 
parliament  could  remedy  the  evil  complained  of.  Topro^J° 
this  purpofe  a  petition  was  framed  in  the  city  of  York,  number  of 
on  the  30th  of  December  1779,  where  a  number  of  petitions  t® 
the  moil  refpedlable  people  in  the  county  had  affem-  ^ou^e 
bled,  and  delegated  6 1  gentlemen  as  a  committee  to^Q™m" 
manage  the  correfpondence  neceffary  for  carrying  on 
the  defign,  and  forming  an  affociation  to  fupport  and 
promote  it.  In  the  prefent  petition  it  was  fet  forth, 
that,  in  confequence  of  the  war  in  which  the  nation 
was  involved,  the  public  debt  was  greatly  augmented, 
taxes  increafed,  and  trade  and  manufactures  much  af- 
fedted.  The  profufion  attending  the  war  was  com¬ 
plained  of;  and  parliament  was  requefted,  previous  to 
the  raifing  of  any  new  taxes,  to  inquire  into,  and  cor- 
redt  the  abufe  of  expenditure  in  the  public  money  ;  to 
reduce  exorbitant  emoluments,  abolifh  finecure  places 
and  unmerited  penfions,  and  apply  the  produce  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  ft  ate.  This  petition  was  followed 
by  others  of  a  fimilar  kind  from  27  of  the  principal 
counties,  and  moft  of  the  large  towns  in  England. 

The  moft  fevere  and  opprobrious  language  was  ufed  in 
the  county-meetings  with  regard  to  the  miniftry  and 
parliament.  The  latter  were  reprefented  as  void  of  all 
principle,  ready  to  facrifice  both  confcience  and  repu¬ 
tation  to  the  will  of  thofe  in  power  ;  and,  in  fliort, 
bound  by  no  ties  but  thofe  of  the  moft  fordid  intereft ; 
ready  on  all  occafions  to  enrich  themfelves  by  the 
fpoils  of  their  country  ;  and  perfons  to  whom  the 
honour  or  intereft  of  the  kingdom  were  matters  of  no 
confideration.  The  court,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
looked  upon  as  the  receptacle  of  every  one  who  har¬ 
boured  ill  defigns  againfl:  the  people,  of  Britain,  and 
where  nobody  flood  any  chance  of  advancing  himfelf 
but  by  adulation  and  extreme  fervility. 

The  emiffaries  of  America  and  the  other  enemies  of 
Great  Britain  are  faid  to  have  been  adtive  in  foment¬ 
ing  thefe  difeords,  which,  at  this  period  arofe  to  a 
height  unknown  for  a-  century  paft. .  The  miniftry, 

however, 
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Britain,  however,  continued  firm  and  undaunted.  Previous  to 
y—-'  the  taking  of  any  of  the  petitions  into  confideration,  they 
infilled  on  going  through  the  bufinefi  of  the  fupply , 
by  determining  the  ways  and  means  ;  nor  did  either 
the  number  of  Englilh  petitions,  or  an  additional  one 
from  the  ifiand  of  Jamaica  fetting  forth  the  extreme 
danger  that  ifiand  was  in,  make  them  alter  their  re- 
folution  in  the  lead. 

Mr  Bike’s  At  lafi,  in  the  beginning  of  February  1780,  a  plan 
plan  of  par.  Was  brought  forward  by  Mr  Burke,  for  fecuring  the 
liamentary  ^dependency  of  parliament,  and  introducing  economy 
denclTand  *nto  various  departments  of  government.  This 

economy.  plan,  among  other  things,  propofed  the  abolition  of  the 
offices  of  treafurer,  comptroller,  and  cofferer  of  the 
houfehold  ;  treafurer  of  the  chamber,  mafter  of  the 
houfehold,  the  beard  of  green  cloth,  with  feveral  other 
places  Under  the  fieward  of  the  houfehold  ;  the  great 
and  removing  wardrobe,  the  jewel  office,  the  robes, 
board  of  works,  and  the  civil  branch  of  the  board  of 
ordnance.  Other  reformations  were  alfo  propofed  ; 
but  though  the  temper  of  the  times  obliged  the  mi- 
nifier  to  admit  the  bills,  and  even  to  pretend  an  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  plan,  he  meant  nothing  lefs  than  to  admit 
it  in  its  full  extent,  or  indeed  irt  any  part,  if  it  could 
pofiibly  be  prevented*  When  the  plan,  therefore, 
which  he  had  approved  in  getieral,  came  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  confidered,  he  was  found  to  be  determined  againft 
every  part  of  it*  The  general  temper  of  the  people, 
without  doors,  however,  feemed  now  to  have  affected 
many  of  the  members  of  parliament,  and  made  them 
defert  their  old  fiandard.  An  economical  plan  pro* 
pofed  in  the  houfe  of  lords  by  the  earl  of  Shelburne 
was  reje&ed  only  by  a  majority  of  10 1  to  55.  This 
was  the  firongeft  oppofition  that  had  appeared  in  that 
houfe  for  many  years  ;  but  in  the  lower  houfe  matters 
(till  went  worfe.  The  firft  propofition  in  Mr  Burke’s 
plan  was  to  abolifh  the  office  of  fecretary  of  fiate  for 
the  colonies;  and  the  utmoff  efforts  of  adminifiration 
could  preferve  this  office  only  by  a  majority  of  208 
to  201.  The  board  of  trade  was  abolifhtd  by  207  to 
198  :  but  this  was  the  only  defeat  fuftained  by  miniftry 
at  prefent ;  all  the  reft  of  the  plan  being  reje&ed  ex¬ 
cepting  only  one  claufe,  by  which  it  was  determined 
that  the  offices  of  lieutenant  and  enfign,  &c.  belonging 
to  the  yeomen  of  the  guards,  fhould  not  any  longer  be 
fold,  but  given  to  officers  in  the  army  and  navy  on  half 
pay,  and  of  15  years  (landing  in  their  refpe£live  lines 
of  fervice. 

This  ill  fuccefs  was  very  mortifying  to  Mr  Burke, 
who  had  expelled  to  fave  more  than  a  million  annually 
to  the  nation.  Adminiftration,  however,  had  ftill  a 
greater  defeat  to  meet  with  than  what  they  had  expe- 
642  rienced  in  the  abolition  of  the  board  of  trade.  The 

kmark-  6th  of  April  was  the  day  appointed  for  taking  into 
IV  the  31  con^^era^on  the  numerous  petitions,  from  half  the 
iftry  on  "  kingdom  of  England,  already  mentioned.  They  were 
he  6th  of  introduced  by  Mr  Dunning  ;  who,  in  a  very  elaborate 
^pril  17S0. fpeech,  fet  forth  the  many  attempts  that  had  been 
made  to  introduce  reformation  and  economy  into  the 
plans  of  government.  Thefe  had  been  defeated  by 
minifterial  artifice,  or  overthrown  by  mere  dint  of 
numbers  ;  he  concluded,  therefore,  and  moved  as  a  re- 
folution  of  the  houfe,  That  the  influence  of  the  crown 
had  increafed,  was  increafing,  and  ought  to  be  dimi- 
niftied.  This  -motion  Being  carried  after  -a  long  and 


violent  debate,  he  next  moved,  that  the  houfe  of  com-  Eriuu>. 
mons  was  as  competent  to  examine  into  and  correft 
abufes  in  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  lift  as  in  any 
other  branch  of  the  public  revenue.  To  this  another 
was  added  by  Mr  Thomas  Pitt,  That  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  houfe  to  provide  an  immediate  and  effedual  re- 
drefs  of  the  abufes  complained  of  in  the  petitions. 

The  miniftry  now  requefted  that  nothing  farther  might 
be  done  that  night  :  but  fuch  was  the  temper  of  the 
houfe,  that  both  thefe  motions  were  carried  without  a 
divifion  ;  after  which  they  were  read  a  firft  and  fecond 
time,  and  agreed  to  without  a  divifion. 

Miniftry  had  never  received  fuch  a  complete  defeat 
nor  ever  been  treated  with  fo  much  afperitv  of  lan¬ 
guage.  The  news  of  the  proceedings  of  the  day  were 
received  by  the  people  at  large  with  as  much  joy  as  if 
the  moft  complete  vidlory  over  a  foreign  enemy  had 
been  announced.  Oppofition,  however,  though  mafters 
of  the  field  at  prefent,  did  not  imagine  they  had  obtain¬ 
ed  any  permanent  viflory,  and  therefore  refolved  to 
make  the  moft  of  the  advantages  they  had  gained.  It 
was  moved  by  Mr  Dunning  at  the  next  meeting,  that 
to  afeertain  the  independence  of  parliament,  and  re¬ 
move  all  fufpicions  of  its  being  under  undue  influence, 
there  ffiould,  every  feftion,  feven  days  after  the  meeting 
of  parliament,  be  laid  before  that  houfe  an  account  of 
all  the  fnms  iffued  out  of  the  civil  lift,  or  any  other 
branch  of  the  revenue,  fince  the  laft  recefs,  in  favour 
of  any  of  its  members*  This  paffed  with  little  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  but  when  he  moved  that  the  tre&furers  of  the 
chamber  and  houfehold,  the  cofferer,  comptroller,  and 
mafter  of  the  houfehold,  with  the  clerks  of  the  green 
cloth,  and  their  deputies,  (liould  be  excluded  from  ha¬ 
ving  feats  in  the  houfe,  a  Warm  debate  enfued,  and  543 
the  motion  was  carried  only  by  215  againft  213.  This  They  again 
was  the  laft  triumph  of  the  popular  party  ;  their  next£et  a  ma" 
motion,  for  the  exclufion  of  revenue  officers,  being 
thrown  out  by  224  againft  195.  A  laft  effort  wasvCur. 
made,  by  Mr  Dunning’s  prop  > fa  1  of  an  addrefs  to  the 
throne  againft  proroguing  or  diffolving  the  parliament, 
until  meafures  had  been  taken  to  prevent  the  im¬ 
proper  influence  complained  of  in  the  petitions.  On 
this  occafion  the  debates  were  long  and  violent:  but 
the  motion  was  loft  by  254  againft  203.  Miniftry 
would  gladly  have  fereened  their  friends  from  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  oppofition  ;  alleging  the  latenefs  of  the  hour, 
it  being  then  paft  midnight.  The  fpeaker  of  the  houfe, 
however,  perceiving  Mr  Fox  about  to  rife,  infilled  that 
the  houfe  fnould  remain  fitting  ;  and  thus  the  deferiers 
from  the  popular  party  were  condemned  to  hear  their 
conduft  fet  forth  in  fuch  terms  as  perhaps  were  never 
applied  on  any  other  occafion  to  members  of  the  Bri- 
tifti  fen  ate. 

This  laft  vi&ory  of  adminiftration  confirmed  the  dif-  Dreadful 
fatisfa£Hon  and  ill  opinion  which  the  people  had  con*  difturban- 
ceived  of  the  majority  of  their  reprefentatives.  It  washes  on  ac- 
in  the  height  of  that  ill  temper  which  the  ennduft  Of‘ountof 
parliament  had  created  in  the  multitude,  that  thofe  ^P°pi^ 
difeontents  broke  out  which  were  fo  near  involving 
the  kingdom  in  univerfal  defolation.  The  hardlhips 
under  which  individuals  profi  ffing  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  perfuafion  had  laboured  for  many  years  in  England, 
had  lately  awakened  the  confideration  of  the  liberal 
minded.  1  he  inutility  and  impropriety  of  perfecuting 
people  fj-om  whom  no  danger  was  apprehended,  and 
4  A  2  whfc 
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Britain  who  were  not  fufpe&ed  of  difaffe&ion  to  the  civil  con- 
"“‘V""*— ^  ftitution  of  this  country,  induced  feveral  perfons  of 
rank  and  influence  to  undertake  the  procuring  them 
relief. 

The  calamities  of  the  times  had  afforded  the  Eng- 
lifli  Roman  Catholics  a  very  proper  occafion  to  mani- 
feft  their  attachment  to  government.  They  prefentcd 
a  moft  loyal  and  dutiful  addrefs  to  the  king,  contain¬ 
ing  the  ftrongeft  aflurances  of  affe&ion  and  fidelity  to 
his  perfon  and  the  civil  government  of  this  country. 

“  Our  exclufion  (faid  they)  from  many  of  the  be¬ 
nefits  of  that  conftitution,  has  not  diminifhed  our  re¬ 
verence  for  it.  We  behold  with  fatisfa&ion  the  felicity 
of  our  fellow  fubje&s  3  and  we  partake  of  the  general 
profperity  which  refults  from  an  inftitution  fo  full  of 
wifdom.  We  have  patiently  fubmitted  to  fuch  re- 
ftri£Hons  and  difcouragements  as  the  legiflature  thought 
expedient.  We  have  thankfully  received  fuch  relaxa¬ 
tions  of  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  as  the  mildnefs  of  an 
enlightened  age,  and  the  benignity  of  the  Britifh  go¬ 
vernment  have  gradually  produced  3  and  we  fubmif- 
lively  wait,  without  prefuming  to  fuggeft  either  time 
or  meafure,  for  fuch  other  indulgence  as  thofe  happy 
caufes  cannot  fail  in  their  own  feafon  to  effeft. 

“  We  beg  leave  to  aflure  your  majefty,  that  our  dif- 
fent  from  the  legal  eftabliftiment  in  matters  of  religion 
is  purely  confcientious ;  that  we  hold  no  opinions  ad- 
verfe  to  your  majefty’s  government,  or  repugnant  to 
the  duties  of  good  citizens  5  and  we  truft  that  this  has 
been  Ihown  more  decifively  by  our  irreproachable  con¬ 
duct  for  many  years  pafl,  under  circumftances  of  public 
difcountenance  and  difpleafure,  than  it  can  be  manifeft- 
ed  by  any  declaration  whatever. 

“  In  a  time  of  public  danger,  when  your  majefty’s 
iubje&s  can  have  but  one  interefl,  and  ought  to  have 
but  one  wifh  and  one  fentiment,  wc  think  it  our  duty 
to  aflure  your  majefty  of  our  unreferved  afte&ion  to 
your  government,  of  our  unalterable  attachment  to  the 
caufe  and  welfare  of  this  our  common  country,  and  our 
litter  deteftation  of  the  defigns  and  views  of  any  fo¬ 
reign  power  againft  the  dignity  of  your  crown,  and  the 
fafety  and  tranquillity  of  your  fubje&s. 

“  The  delicacy  of  our  fituation  is  fuch,  that  we  do 
not  prefume  to  point  out  the  particular  means  by  which 
we  may  be  allowed  to  teftify  our  zeal  to  your  majefty, 
and  our  wifties  to  ferve  our  country  ;  but  we  entreat 
leave  faithfully  to  aflure  your  majefty,  that  wre  (hall 
be  perfectly  ready,  on  every  occafion,  to  give  fuch 
proofs  of  our  fidelity,  and  the  purity  of  our  intentions, 
as  your  majefty’s  wifdom  and  the  fenfe  of  the  nation 
lhall  at  any  time  deem  expedient.” 

This  addrefs  was  preferred  to  the  king  on.  the  firft 
day  of  May  1778,  and  was  figned  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  earls  of  Surrey  and  Shrewfbury,  the  lords 
Stourton,  Petre,  Arundel,  Dormer,  Teynham,  Clif¬ 
ford,  and  Linton  3  and  by  163  commoners  of  rank  and 
fortune. 

The  only  obftacle  that  flood  in  the  way  of  their 
wifhes  was,  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  prejudices 
of  the  lower  clalfi  *,  who  would  probably  difapprove 
and  condemn  the  indulgence  fhown  to  the  people  of  a 
perfuafion  which  they  had  been  taught  to  look  upon 
with  horror  and  deteftation.  But  notwithftanding  the 
prepoflefEons  of  the  vulgar,  it  was  determined  by  feve- 
xal  individuals  of  generous  and  liberal  fentiments,  to 
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efpoufe  their  caufe  as  far  as  it  could  be  done  confident¬ 
ly  with  the  principles  of  the  conftitution  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  temper  of  the  times.  Their  being  patronized  by 
fome  of  the  principal  leaders  in  opposition,  was  a  cir- 
cumftance  greatly  in  their  favour  3  as  it  fhowed  that 
thofe  who  proftfled  to  be  the  moft  ftrenuous  friends  to 
the  freedom  and  conftitution  of  this  country,  did  not 
imagine  they  W'ould  be  endangered  by  treating  the 
Roman  Catholics  with  more  lenity  than  they  had  hi¬ 
therto  experienced. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  Sir  George  Saville  made 
a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  fome  penalties  enabled  againft 
them.  He  grounded  his  motion  on  the  neceflity  of 
vindicating  the  honour  and  aflerting  the  true  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  of  which  the  peculiar 
merit  was  to  admit  of  no  perfection.  It  ill  became 
the  profeflors  of  fuch  a  religion  to  be  guilty  of  that  in¬ 
tolerance  with  which  they  reproached  others.  The 
ftatutes  he  meant  to  repeal  were  fuch  as  gave  occafion 
to  deeds  that  debafed  and  were  a  difgrace  to  human  na¬ 
ture,  by  inciting  relations  to  divert  themfelves  of  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  and  by  encouraging  the  rapacity 
of  informers. 

He  reprefented  the  addrefs  above  quoted  as  a  full 
proof  of  the  loyal  difpofition  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  as  an  unfeigned  teftimony  of  the  foundnel's  of  their 
political  principles.  In  order,  however,  to  filence  the 
objections  of  thofe  who  might  fufpeft  them  of  duplicity, 
a  teft  was  propofed  of  fo  binding  and  folemn  a  nature,, 
that  no  man  could  be  fuppofed  to  imagine  that  any  au¬ 
thority  could  annul  its  efficacy. 

The  pains  and  penalties  of  the  ftatutes  to  be  repeal¬ 
ed  were  laid  before  the  houfe  by  Mr  Dunning.  By 
thefe  ftatutes  it  was  made  felony  in  a  foreign  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  Roman  communion,  and  high  treafon  in 
one  that  was  a  native  of  this  kingdom,  to  teach  the 
doctrines  or  perform  divine  fervice  according  to  the  rites 
of  that  churdi  3  the  eftates  of  perfons  educated  abroad 
iii  that  perfuafion  were  forfeited  to  the  next  Proteftant 
heir  3  a  fon  or  any  other  neareft  relation,  being  a  Pro¬ 
teftant,  was  empowered  to  take  pofleftion  of  his  own  fa¬ 
ther’s,  or  neareft  of  kin’s  eftate,  during  their  lives  3  a 
Roman  Catholic  was  difabled  from  acquiring  any  legal 
property  by  purchafe. 

The  mildnefs  of  the  Britifh  government  did  not  in¬ 
deed  countenance  the  pra&ice  of  the  feverities  enabled 
by  thefe  ftatutes  :  but  ftill  the  profpeft  of  gain  fubje£l- 
ed  every  man  of  the  Roman  perfuafion  to  the  ill  ufage 
of  informers  3  as  on  their  evidence  the  magiftrates  were 
bound,  however  unwilling,  to  carry  thefe  cruel  laws 
into  execution. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  reprefentations,  the  motion 
made  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  received 
without  one  diffienting  voice  3  and  a  bill  in  purfuance 
to  its  intent  was  brought  in  and  paflld  both  houfes. 
The  tert  or  oath  by  which  they  were  bound,  was  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  expreflive  terms.  They 
were  enjoined  to  fwear  allegiance  to  the  king’s  perfon 
and  family,  and  to  abjure  efpecially  the  pretenfions  to 
the  crown  aflumed  by  the  perfon  called  Charles  III. 
They  were  to  declare  their  difbelief  and  deteftation  of 
the  following  pofitions  :  That  it  is  lawful  to  put  indi¬ 
viduals  to  death  on  pretence  .of  their  being  heretics  3 
that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics  ;  that  princes 
excommunicated  by  the  pope  and  council,  or  by  the 
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fee  0f  Rome,  or  any  other  authority,  may  be  depofed 
_  y  or  murdered  by  their  fubje&s  or  by  any  others  ;  that 
the  pope  of  Rome,  or  any  other  foreign  prelate  or  fo- 
vereign,  is  entitled  to  any  temporal  or  civil  jurifdic- 
tion  or  pre-eminence,  either  dire&ly  or  indire&ly,  in 
this  kingdom.  They  were  folemnly  to  profefs,  that 
they  made  the  aforefaid  declarations  with  the  utmoft 
fincerity,  and  in  the  ftri&eft  and  plaineft  meaning  of 
the  words  and  language  of  the  teft,  without  harbour¬ 
ing  any  fecret  perfuafion  that  any  difpenfation  from 
Rome,  or  any  other  authority,  could  acquit  or  abfolve 
them  from  the  obligation  contracted  by  this  oath,  or 
declare  it  null  and  void. 

The  indulgence  fhown  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
England,  encouraged  thofe  of  the  fame  perfuafion  in 
Scotland  to  hope  for  a  fimilar  relief.  Several  gentle¬ 
men  of  that  nation  of  great  rank  and  charaCler,  and 
who  were  members  of  parliament,  expreffed.  their 
warmeft  wifhes  that  it  (hould  be  extended  to  their 
country  ;  and  declared  their  intention  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  that  purpofe  the  following  feftion.  The  defign 

I  was  approved  by  the  general  affemblyof  the  church  of 

Scotland  ;  who  reje&ed,  by  a  majority  of  no  lefs  than 
IOO,  a  remonftrance  that  had  been  propofed  againft  it. 
In  confequence  of  thefe  flattering  appearances,  a  peti¬ 
tion  was  prepared  for  parliament  on  behalf  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Scotland.  But  thefe  expectations 
were  foon  damped.  A  pamphlet  was  publiflied  again fl 
the  doCtrine  and  profeflors  of  the  Popifh  religion,  which 
reprefented  them  as  the  common  foes  to  mankind  and 
the  difturbers  of  all  Rates  ;  and  this  being  circulated 
among  all  dalles,  raifed  a  number  of  enemies  to  the 
intended  petition. 

The  oppofltion  was  at  firfl:  chiefly  conducted  by  fome 
perfons  at  Edinburgh,  who  alfumed  the  title  of  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Proteftant  Interefl  ;  and  under  that  de¬ 
nomination  carried  on  a  correfpondence  with  all  thofe 
who  coincided  with  their  opinions,  and  who  formed  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  common  people  in  Scotland. 
As  the  committee  at  Edinburgh,  from  its  refidence  in 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  was  deemed  to  confift  of 
perfons  of  the  firfl  importance,  it  direCted  in  a  manner 
the  motions  of  all  the  others. 

The  perfons  who  made  up  this  committee,  however, 
aCled  from  no  mean  or  mercenary  views  :  they  aimed 
only  at  the  prefervation  of  the  Proteflant  religion,  and 
the  liberties  of  their  country  ;  both  which  they  con¬ 
ceived  were  in  danger,  from  the  indulgence  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  individuals  of  the  Roman  Catholic  perfuafion. 

ACluated  by  thefe  ideas,  they  exerted  themfelvcs 
with  fo  much  aftivity,  that  the  principal  gentlemen  of 
the  Catholic  perfuafion  thought  it  requifite  for  their 
fafety  to  convey  an  intimation  to  the  Britifli  miniflry, 
that  they  were  defirous  to  drop  the  application  they  had 
propofed  to  make  for  an  indulgence  fimilar  to  that 
which  had  been  granted  to  their  fellow-fubje£ts  in  Eng¬ 
land  of  the  fame  communion. 

They  publiflied  ajfo  in  the  newfpapers  the  reprefen- 
tation  they  had  made  to  miniflry  j  hoping  thereby  to 
convince  the  public,  that  they  were  fincerely  defirous 
to  remove  any  caufe  of  diffatisfa£lion  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count,  and  to  fubmit  to  any  inconveniency  fooner  than 
occafion  difturbancc.  But  matters  were  now  gone  t©o 
far  to  be  conciliated  by  any  means. 
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according  to  appointment,  in  order  to  carry  into  exe-  Britain 
cution  the  various  proje&s  they  had  in  contemplation. 

They  began  by  an  attack  upon  a  houfe  inhabited  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  bifhop,  with  others  of  his  perfuafion, 
and  which  contained  a  place  of  worftiip.  They  com¬ 
mitted  it  to  the  flames.  They  deftroyed  jn  the  fame 
manner  another  houfe  that  had  alfo  a  chapel  j  after 
which  they  proceeded  to  vent  their  refentment  on  fe- 
veral  individuals  of  that  perfuafion  by  burning  their  ef- 
fe£s. 

The  next  objefts  of  their  vengeance  were  thofe  who 
had  patronized  the  Roman  Catholics.  They  befet  the 
houfes  of  Dr  Robertfon  and  Mr  Crolby  *,  but,  on  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  intentions  of  the  rioters,  the  friends  of  both 
came  to  their  afliflance  in  fuch  numbers,  and  fo  well 
prepared  to  repel  the  fury  of  the  populace,  that  they 
did  not  dare  to  exercife  the  violence  they  had  preme¬ 
ditated. 

This  difappointment,  which  was  accompanied  by 
farther  precautions  againft  their  malevolent  defigns,  put 
an  end  to  the  attempts  of  the  mob  at  Edinburgh.  But, 
the  fpirit  of  diffatisfa&ion  at  the  indulgence  intended 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  ftill  remained  in  full  force. 
Miniflry  was  held  out  as  harbouring  a  fecret  determi¬ 
nation  to  undermine  the  Proteflant  religion,  and  to  in¬ 
troduce  Popery  ;  and  loaded  in  confequence  with  the 
moft  outrageous  inve£lives. 

By  degrees  the  fame  ungovernable  fpirit  was  com¬ 
municated  to  part  of  the  Englifh  nation.  The  cry  a- 
gainft  Popery  became  daily  more  loud  among  the  in¬ 
ferior  claffes  5  and  that  inveteracy  which  had  fubfided 
during  fo  many  years,  began  to  revive  in  as  powerful 
a  degree,  as  if  the  nation  were  a&ually  under  the  im¬ 
pending  terrors  of  perfecution.  To  this  were  added 
the  fecret  fears  of  others  \  who  ftill  imagined  it  was 
not  inconfiftent  with  good  policy  to  difeourage  a  reli¬ 
gion,  from  the  profeflbrs  of  which  fo  much  danger  had 
accrued  to  the  conftitution  of  this  country  in  former 
times.  Thefe,  though  averfe  to  all  a£ls  of  violence/ 
thought  it  neceffary  to  keep  alive  the  antipathy  to  it, 
and  by  no  means  to  (how  the  leaft  willingnefs  to  grant 
any  further  indulgence  than  it  had  hitherto  experi¬ 
enced. 

From  this  motive  they  were  of  opinion,  that  a  fuf- 
penfion  of  the  laws  enabled  againft  it,  though  tacit 
and  unauthorifed,  was  fufticient  to  remove  all  complaints 
of  harfhnefs  and  opprefiion  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  ;  and  they  looked  upon  the  penal  ftatutes  as  a 
requifite  bar  to  confine  them  within  the  bounds  of  fub- 
miflion,  and  fear  of  offending. 

Thus  a  fociety  w’as  formed  in  London,  which  took 
the  title  of  the  Proteftant  iVflociation,  of  which  Lord 
George  Gordon,  who  had  rendered  himfelf  confpicu- 
ous  in  Scotland  by  his  oppofltion  to  the  repeal,  was 
ele£led  prefident  :  and  it  now  prepared  to  a£f  in  a  de- 
ciflve  manner  againft  the  refolutions  of  the  legifla- 
ture. 

On  the  29th  of  May  1780,  the  affociators  held  a 
meeting  in  order  to  fettle  in  what  manner  they  fhould 
prefent  a  petition  to  the  houfe  of  commons  againft  the 
repeal  of  the  penal  ftatutes.  A  long  fpeech  was  made 
on  this  occaflon  by  their  prefldent,  who  reprefented  the 
Roman  perfuafion  as  gaining  ground  rapidly  in  this 
country  ;  that  the  only  method  of  flopping  its  pro¬ 
gress,  was  to  go  up  with  a  fpirited  remonftrance  (o 
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iblute  terms  that  they  were  determined  to  prtferve 
4heir  religious  freedom  with  their  lives,  &:c. 

This  harangue  being  received  with  the  loudeft  ap« 
-plaufe,  he  moved,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  affoefe- 
tion  fhould  meet  on  the  2d  day  of  June  in  St  George’s 
•Fields,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  to  accompany  him  to 
the  houfe  of  commons  on  the  delivery  of  the  petition. 
This  being  unanimoufly  a  Rented  to,  he  informed  them, 
that  if  he  found  himfelf  attended  by  fewer  than  20,000, 
‘he  would  not  prefent  the  petition.  Lie  then  directed 
they  fhould  form  themfelves  into  four  divifions  ;  the 
hrft,  fecond,  and  third,  to  confift  of  thofe  who  belonged 
to  the  City,  Weftminfter,  and  Southwark  ;  the  fourth 
ot  the  Scotch  refidents  in  London.  They  were,  by 
way  of  diftin&ion,  to  wear  blue  cockades  in  their 
hats. 

#  Three  days  previous  to  the  presentation  of  the  peti- 
tion,  he  gave  notice  of  it  to  the  houfe,  and  acquainted 
it  with  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  prefen te d  ; 
but  this  was  received  with  as  much  indifference  and  un¬ 
concern  as  all  his  former  intimations. 

On  the  2d  day  of  June,  according  to  appointment, 
about  5c  or  6o,'000  men  alfembled  in  St  George’s 
Fields.  They  drew  up  in  four  feparate  divifions,  as 
had  been  agreed,  and  proceeded  ‘to  the  parliament 
houfe,  with  Lord  George  Gordon  at  their  head.  An 
lm  me  rife  roll  of  parchment  was  carried  before  them, 
containing  the  names  of  thofe  who  had  figned  the  peti¬ 
tion. 

On  their  way  to  the  houfe,  they  behaved  with 
great  peaceablenefs  and  decency  $  but  as  foon  as  they 
were  arrived,  great  difturbances  took  place.  The 
rioters  began  by  compelling  all  the  members  of  both 
houfes  they  met  with,  to  put  blue  cockades  in  their 
hats,  and  call  out,  “  No  Popery.”  They  forced  fome 
to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  vote  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Popery  aft,  as  they  ftyled  it.  They  treated  others 
with  great  indignity,  polling  themfelves  in  all  the  ave 
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endeavoured  to  break  open. 

Their  rage  was  chiefly  dire&ed  againft  the  members 
of  the  houfe  of  lords  ;  feveral  of  whom  narrowly  efca- 
ped  with  their  lives. 

During  thefe  difturbances,  Lord  George  Gordon 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  up  the  petition.  This  was 
readily  granted  ;  but  when  he  propofed  it  fliould  be  ta¬ 
ken  into  immediate  consideration,  it  was  ftrenuoufly  op- 
pofed  by  almoft  the  whole  houfe.  Enraged  at  this  op- 
pofition,  he  came  out  feveral  times  to  the  people  during 
the  debates,  acquainting  them  how  averfe  the  houfe 
appeared  tu  grant  their  petition,  and  naming  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  who  had  fpoken  againft  it. 

Several  members  of  the  houfe  expoftulated  with  him 
in  the  warmeft  terms  on  the  unjuft ifiablenefs  of  his  con- 
du£!  :  and  one  of  his  relations,  Colonel  Gordon,  threat¬ 
ened  to  run  him  through,  the  moment  any  of  the  riot¬ 
ers  fliould  force  their  entrance  into  the  houfe.  It  was 
fome  hours  before  the  houfe  could  carry  on  its  delibe¬ 
rations  with  any  regularity,  which  was  not  done  till 
the  members  were  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  a  party  of 
the  guards.  Order  being  reftored,  the  bufinefs  of  the 
petition  was  refumed  $  when  Lord  George  Gordon 
told  them  it  had  been  figned  by  near  120,000  Britifh 
.Troteftant  fubjefls.  .He  therefore  infifted  that  the  pe- 


tiUon  fliould  be  confidered  without  delay.  But  not-  v  • 
withftanding  the  dangers  with  which  they  were  mena-  <—  ^ 
ced,  and  the  proof  which  the  mover  of  the  petition  had  ^ 
given  that  no  means  fhould  be  left  unemployed  to  com¬ 
pel  them  to  grant  it,  the  commons  continued  immove¬ 
able  in  their  determination.  Of  200  members,  then 
prefent  in  the  houfe,  fix  only  voted  for  it. 

In  the  mean  time  the  mob  had  difperfed  itfelf  into 
various  parts  of  the  metropolis,  where  they  demolifhed 
two  Romifli  chapels  belonging  to  foreign  rainifters;  and 
openly  vented  the  moft  terrible  menaces  againft  all 
people  of  that  perfuafion. 

.  4^  °f  June  they  affetnbled  in  great  numbers 

in  the  eaftem  parts  of  London  ;  and  attacked  the  cha¬ 
pels  and  houfes  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  that  quar¬ 
ter,  ftripping  them  of  their  contents,  which  they  threw 
into  the  ftreet,  and  committed  to  the  flames. 

I  hey  renewed  their  outrages  on  the  following  dav, 
deftroying  feveral  Romifti  chapels,  and  demolifhing  the 
houfe  of  Sir  George  Saville,  in  refentment  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  brought  into  parliament  the  bill  in  favour  of  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

Next  day  both  houfes  met  as  ufual ;  but  finding 
that  no  bufinefs  could  be  done,  they  adjourned  to  the 
19th. 

During  this  day  and  the  following,  which  were  the 
6th  and  7th  of  June,  the  rioters  were  abfolute  mafter$ 
of  the  metropolis  and  its  environs. 

Some  of  thofe  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  de¬ 
molition  of  the  chapels  belonging  to  foreign  minifters, 
having  been  feized  and  fent  to  Newgate,  the  mob  col¬ 
lected  before  that  prifon,  and  demanded  their  immedi¬ 
ate  releafe.  On  being  refufed,  they  proceeded  to 
throw  firebrands  and  all  manner  of  combuftibles  into 
the  keeper’s  houfe  ;  which  unhappily  communicated 
the  fire  to  the  whole  building  ;  fo  that  this  immenfe 
pile  was  foon  in  flames.  In  this  feene  of  confufion, 
the  prifoners  were  all  releafed.  They  amounted  to  a- 
bout  300  among  whom  feveral  were  under  fentence 
of  death.  They  fet  fire,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  the 
King's  Bench  and  Fleet  prifons,  and  to  a  number  of 
houfes  belonging  to  Roman  Catholics.  The  terror 
occafioned  by  thefe  incendiaries  was  fuch  that  moft 
people  hung  out  of  their  windows  pieces  of  blue  filk, 
which  was  the  colour  aflumed  by  the  rioters ;  and 
chalked  on  their  doors  and  fhutters  the  words,  “  No 
Popery,”  by  way  of  fignifying  they  were  friendly  to 
their  caufe. 

The  night  of  the  7th  of  June  concluded  thefe  hor¬ 
rors.  No  lefs  than  36  different  conflagrations  were 
counted  at  the  fame  time.  The  bank  had  been  threat¬ 
ened,  and  was  twice  alfailed  :  but  happily  was  too 
well  guarded  for  their  attempts.  In  the  evening,  large 
bodies  of  troops  arrived  from  all  parts,  and  came  in 
time  to  put  a  flop  to  the  progrefs  of  the  rioters.  They 
fell  upon  them  everywhere,  and  multitudes  were  {lain 
and  wounded,  befides  the  numbers  that  perifhed  through 
intoxication.  It  was  not  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
8th,  that  people  began  to  recover  from  their  confterna- 
tion.  During  great  part  of  the  day  the  diforders 
of  the  preceding  night  had  created  fo  terrible  an  alarm, 
that  the  (hops  were  almoft  univerfally  fhut  up  over  all 
London.  The  melancholy  effects  of  mifguided  zeal 
were  not,  however,  confined  folely  to  London.  .  The 
outrageous  difpofition  of  the  populace  was  preparing 

to 
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Britain.  to  a&  h°rrid  Scenes  in  other  parts  of  England. 

The  mob  rofe  in  Hull,  Briflol,  and  Bath  j  but  through 
the  timely  interpofition  of  the  magiftracy,  thefe  places 
were  faved  from  their  fury. 

On  the  fubfiding  of  this  violent  and  unexpected 
commotion,  it  was  thought  proper  to  fecure  Lord 
George  Gordon.  He  was  arreftcd,  and  committed 
clofe  prifoner  to  the  Tower,  after  having  undergone  a 
long  examination  before  the  principal  lords  of  the 
council. 

On  the  1 9th  of  June,  both  houfes  met  again  accord¬ 
ing  to  adjournment.  A  fpeech  was  made  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  from  the  throne,  acquainting  them  with  the 
nieafures  that  had  been  taken  in  confequence  of  the 
difturbances,  and  alluring  them  of  the  utmoft  readinefs 
to  concur  in  whatever  could  contribute  to  the  fafety 
and  maintenance  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  fpeech  was  highly  approved  :  but  the  con- 
dud  of  adminiftration  was  feverely  cenfured,  and  char¬ 
ged  with  unpardonable  negled  for  not  calling  forth 
the  civil  power,  and  employing  the  military  in  due 

Ilime  to  obviate  the  mifchief3  that  had  been  committed. 
Miniftry  excufed  itfelf,  from  the  want  of  fufficient 
ftrength  to  anfwer  all  the  demands  of  affiftanee  that 
were  made  during  the  riots,,  and  the  abfolute  impoffi- 
bility  of  fupprefling  them  till  the  arrival  of  troops  from 
the  country.  The  various  petitions  were  now  taken 
into  confide  rat  ion  that  had  been  prefented  for  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  ad  which  had  occafioned  the  riots  ;  but 
the  houfe  continued  in  the  fame  mind.  Neverthelefs 
it  was  thought  proper  to  yield  fomewhat  to  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  people,  by  pa  fling  a  bill  for  preventing 
perfons  of  the  Popifli  perfuafion  from  teaching  or  edu¬ 
cating  the  children  of  Proteftants  j  but  this  was  after- 
wards  thrown  out  by  the  lords. 

finifterial  Nothing  could  have  happened  more  opportunely 
ower  con-  for  the  prefent  miniftry  than  the  riots  juft  now  related’, 

■leriots^  ^or  ^*UC^  'vere  a^arm  an^  terror  occafioned  by  them, 
that  the  ardour  which  had  appeared  for  promoting  po¬ 
pular  meetings  and  aflociations,  and  for  oppofing  the 
meafures  of  government,  was  in  a  great  degree  fup- 
preffed.  The  county  meetings  were  reprefented  as 
having  a  tendency*,  like  the  Broteftant  Afibciation,  to 
bring  on  infurredions  and  rebellions.  Many  began  to 
confider  all  popular  meetings  as  extremely  dangerous  5 
and  among  the  commercial  and  moneyed  people,  there 
was  not  an  inconfiderable  number,  who  were  fo  panic- 
ftruck  by  the  late  riots,  that  all  attention  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  conflitulion  was  overruled  by  their  ex¬ 
treme  anxiety  about  the  prefervation  of  their  property. 
Had  it  not  been  for  thefe  events,  though  the  minifter 
was  again  at  the  head  of  a  majority  in  parliament,  it 
is  probable  that  the  fpirit  of  oppofition  which  prevailed 
in  the  different  counties  would  have  compelled  admi- 
niftration  to  make  fome  conceflions  to  the  people.  But 
thefe  tranfadions  extremely  {Lengthened  the  hands  of 
adminiftration,  and  rendered  the  exertions  of  the  po¬ 
pular  leaders  lefs  formidable.  The  popular  party  were 
alfo  fomewhat  weakened,  by  the  diflenfions  which 
took  place  among  them  in  the  county  meetings,  and 
afiemblies  of  that  kind,  relative  to  annual  parliaments 
and  other  political  regulations  which  were  propofed  to 
be  adopted. 

In  the  fuppreffion  of  thefe  riots*  however,  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  military  -without  the  command  of  the 


civil  magiflrate  became  a  matter  of  fufpicion  to  the  Britain, 
people  at  large.  In  the  houfe  of  lords  the  duke  ■" v"— " 
of  Richmond  exprefifed  an  expedation  that  fome  of 
his  majefty’s  minifters  would  rife,  and  give  their  lord- 
fhips  affurances,  that  the  meafures  taken  in  order  to 
fupprefs  the  riots,  which  were  defenfible  only  upon 
the  ground  of  neceffity,  -would  be  fo  Rated  \  and  that 
what  was  illegally  done,  on  the  ground  of  neceffity, 
would  be  cured  by  an  ad  of  indemnity. 

Various  other  obfervations  were  thrown  out  relative 
to  the  king’s  prerogative  and  military  law  :  upon 
which  Lord  Mansfield  obferved,  that  neither  the  king’s 
prerogative  nor  military  law  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  condud  of  government  in  their  endeavours 
to  quell  the  late  outrages.  All  men,  of  all  ranks; 
deferiptions,  and  denominations,  were  bound,  by  their 
oath  of  allegiance,  to  interpofe  for  the  prevention  of 
ads  of  high  treafon,  or  felony,  wherever  any  at¬ 
tempts  to  perpetrate  fucli  crimes  were  made  in  their 
prefence  ;  and  were  criminal,  if  they  did  not  do  it. 

In  the  whole  of  thefe  proceedings,  therefore,  the 
military  had  not  aded  in  their  technical  capacity  as 
military,  but  had  merely  exercifed  their  duty  as  civil 
men,  which  they,  in  common  with  other  civil  men, 
had  both  a  right  and  an  obligation  to  exercife.  When 
a  body  of  men  were  convened,  without  proceeding  to 
the  adual  perpetration  of  treafonable  or  felonious 
ads,  then,  by  a  claufe  in  the  riot-ad,  the  prefence  of 
the  civil  magiflrate  was  neceffary,  before  the  military 
could  interpofe  at  all  5  and  for  this  reafon,  that  as  no 
ads  of  felony  were  committed,  they  could  have  no 
plea  in  the  civil  charader  for  meddling  at  all.  But 
by  the  ftatute  law  of  the  country,  it  became  felonious 
in  any  combination  of  men  to  perfevere  in  that  combi-  - 
nation,  after  the  riot-ad  had  been  read  by  a  juftice  of 
the  peace ;  and  this  being  done,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
they  had  a  conftitutional  reafon  for  their  interpofition  *, 
namely,  the  privilege  and  duty  of  hindering  the  com- 
miflion  of  felony,  whenever  they  had  it  in  their  power. 

This  being,  therefore,  the  plain  voice  of  the  law,  his 
lordfhip  did  not  fee  how  any  prerogative  of  the  king 
had  been  exercifed,  nor  how  military  law  had  been 
eftablifhed.  Nothing  had  been  done  out  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  courfe  of  the  law,  and  no  power  had  been  aflumedr 
by  the  foldiery,  which  they  did  not  poffefs  as  civil  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  not  in  their  technical  capacity  as  members 
of  the  military. 

This  dodrine  was  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the 
nation  in  general,  and  was  very  freely  cenfured  both 
in  newfpapers  and  pamphlets.  It  was  admitted,  that 
if  foldiers  came  accidentally,  as  individuals,  to  any 
place  where  felonies  were  committing,  they  might  in* 
terfere,  as  well  as  others  of  the  king’s  fubjeds,  in  the 
prevention  of  them.  But  this  was  a  different  cafe 
from  that  of  bodies  of  armed  troops  being  fent  under 
officers  commiflioned  by  the  king,  and  with  orders 
to  ad  againft  riotous  and  diforderly  perfons  without 
any  authority  from  the  civil  magiflrate.  It  was  main¬ 
tained  that  the  conflitution  of  England  knew  no  fuck 
charader  as  a  mercenary  foldier,  at  the  foie  will  of 
the  executive  power.  Soldiers  were  held  to  their  du¬ 
ty  by  laws  which  affeded  no  other  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  :  and  no  foldier,  as  fuch,  could"  be  employed 
in  the  fervice  of  the  conflitution,  without  a  particular? 
ad  of  parliament  jn  his  favour.  The  idea  that  a  mi- 
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Britain,  litary  man  was  convertible  into  a  foldier,  or  a  citizen, 

■ — v as  royalty  might  move  its  fceptre,  was  a  novel  idea, 
and  only  made  for  the  prefent  occafion.  Mercenary 
armies  were  underffood  to  confiff:  of  men,  who  had  either 
detached  themfelves  or  been  forced  from  civil  fo- 
cieties.  Laws  were  made  on  thofe  fuppofitions,  re¬ 
garding  their  liberties  and  lives,  fuch  as  no  members 
of  civil  fociety  could  fubmit  to.  Soldiers  were  only 
tolerated  by  annual  bills,  and  under  repeated  pretences  ; 
and  the  very  idea  of  blending  them  with  the  common 
fubje£ts  of  the  Hate,  and  giving  perfons  of  their  de¬ 
scription  a  right  of  judging  on  its  mod  important  oc¬ 
currences,  would  have  filled  our  anceftors  with  horror. 

-  The  laws  tolerated  an  army  for  certain  periods,  and 
under  certain  reffriftions  ;  but  there  was  no  law  which 
admitted  the  interference  of  the  military  in  any  of  the 
operations  of  civil  government. 

It  was  acknowledged,  that  the  late  atrocious  riots 
had  rendered  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  power  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  :  but  it  was  at  the  fame  time  con¬ 
tended,  that  the  interpofition  of  the  army  in  thofe 
outrages,  without  any  authority  from  the  civil  ma- 
giflrate,  was  an  a£t  of  prerogative  unconftitutional 
and  illegal,  though  perfedlly  feafonable  and  benefi¬ 
cial.  The  public  fafety  and  benefit  might  fometimes 
excufe  exertions  of  power,  which  would  be  injurious 
and  tyrannical  on  ordinary  occafions :  but  the  ut- 
moff  care  fhould  be  taken,  that  fuch  extraordinary  ex¬ 
ertions  fhould  not  be  eftablifhed  as  precedents,  which 
might  operate  very  fatally  to  the  conftitution.  An 
a<ft  of  indemnity  to  the  miniftry,  therefore,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  neceflity  of  the  cafe,  fhould  be  immedi¬ 
ately  palled.  But  if  a  large  Handing  army  was  kept 
up,  and  the  king  was  underffood  to  be  invefted  with 
a  power  of  ordering  the  troops  to  a£t  difcretionally, 
whenever  he  lliould  judge  proper,  without  any  autho¬ 
rity  from  the  civil  magiftrate,  the  people  could  have 
no  poflible  fecurity  for  their  liberties.  In  vain  might 
be  their  appeals  to  the  courts  of  juftice  :  for  the  effica¬ 
cy  of  appeals  of  that  kind,  in  fuch  cafes,  would  depend 
on  the  pleafure  of  the  prince. 

Many  were  filled  with  fimilar  apprehenfions,  and 
alarmed  at  the  dangerous  precedent  which  the  late 
exertions  of  the  military  afforded,  however  neceffary 
they  might  be  from  the  very  lingular  circumftances  of 
the  cafe.  Among  others,  Sir  George  Saville,  in  an 
addrefs  to  his  conffituents  fome  time  afterwards,  de¬ 
clared,  that  he  confidered  them  as  u  fully,  effedlually, 
and  abfolutely  under  the  diferetion  and  power  of  a  mi  i 
litary  force,  which  was  to  a£t  without  waiting  for  the 
authority  of  the  civil  magiftrates.” 

A  letter  written  by  Lord  Amherft  to  Lieutenant-co¬ 
lonel  Twilleton,  who  commanded  the  troops  employed 
in  London  for  the  fuppreffion  of  the  riots,  and  which 
was  underllood  to  be  an  order  for  difarming  the  citi¬ 
zens,  was  much  canvaffed  in  both  houfes  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  letter,  however,  was  denied  to  have  fuch  a 
meaning,  and  was  faid  to  be  levelled  only  at  diforderly 
perfons  who  were  found  in  arms.  It  excited,  never- 
thelefs,  no  inconliderable  alarm  ;  and  was  an  induce¬ 
ment,  added  to  the  confideration  of  the  late  riots,  to 
lead  a  great  number  of  citizens  to  provide  themfelves 
with  arms,  and  to  join  in  plans  of  military  affociation, 
that  they  might  be  enabled  to  protect  themfelves  and 


the  city  from  violence  and  outrage,  without  any  future  p  •  . 
interpofition  of  the  military.  L 

We  muft  now  proceed  to  a  detail  of  the  operations  64 <s 
of  the  war,  which,  notwithftanding  the  powerful  con*  VarioUscn 
federacy  againff  Great  Britain,  feemed  rather  to  be  inga?ement!i| 
her  favour  than  otherwife.  The  Spaniards  had  begun dt  ea,&c*; 
their  military  operations  with  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar, 
but  with  very  little  fuccefs  * ;  and  the  dole  of  the*seeGJ 
year  1779,  and  beginning  of  1780,  were  attended  rattan  | 
with  fome  confiderable  naval  advantages  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  On  the  1 8th  of  December  1779,  the  fleet  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker  in  the  Weft  Indies 
captured  nine  fail  of  French  merchant  ffiips,  which, 
with  feveral  others,  were  under  the  convoy  of  fome 
(hips  of  war.  Two  days  after  he  detached  Rear  Admi¬ 
ral  Rowley  in  purfuit  of  three  large  French  ffiips,  of 
which  he  had  received  intelligence,  and  which  were 
fuppofed  to  be  part  of  Monf.  la  Mothe  Picquet’s  fqua- 
dron  returning  from  Grenada.  His  fuccefs  there  has 
been  already  mentioned  ;  and  about  the  fame  time  fe¬ 
veral  other  veffeis  were  taken  by  the  fame  fquadron 
commanded  by  Sir  Hyde  Parker. 

On  the  8th  of  January  1780,  Sir  George  Brydges 
Rodney,  who  had  been  intruded  with  the  command  of 
a  fleet,  one  obje<ft  of  the  deflination  of  which  was  the 
relief  of  Gibraltar,  fell  in  with  22  fail  of  Spaniffi  ffiips, 
and  in  a  few  hours  the’ whole  fleet  was  taken. 

In  little  more  than  a  week  after,  the  fame  for¬ 
tunate  admiral  met  with  ftill  more  fignal  fuccefs. 

On  the  1 6th  of  the  month  he  engaged,  near  Cape 
St  Vincent,  a  Spaniffi  fleet,  confifting  of  11  ffiips  of 
the  line  and  two  frigates,  under  Don  Juan  de  Langara. 

The  Spaniards  made  a  gallant  defence  5  but  four  of 
their  largeft  ffiips  were  taken,  and  carried  into  Gib¬ 
raltar.  Thefe  were,  the  Phoenix  of  80  guns  and  700 
men,  on  board  of  which  was  the  admiral,  Don  Juan  de 
Langara  :  the  Monarca,  of  70  guns  and  600  men, 

Don  Antonio  Oyarvide  commander  ;  the  Princeffa,  of 
70  guns  and  600  men,  Don  Manuel  de  Leon  com¬ 
mander  \  and  the  Diligente,  of  70  guns  and  600 
men,  Don  Antonio  Abornoz  commander.  Two  other 
70  gun  ffiips  were  alfo  taken  5  but  one  of  them  was 
driven  on  ffiore  on  the  breakers  and  loft,  and  the 
other  was  likewife  driven  on  ffiore,  but  afterwards  re¬ 
covered.  Four  ffiips  of  the  line  efcaped,  and  the  two 
frigates  ;  but  two  of  the  former  were  much  damaged 
in  the  a&ion  )  in  the  courfe  of  which  one  Spaniffi 
ffiip,  the  San  Domingo,  of  70  guns  and  600  men,  was 
blown  up.  The  five  men  of  war  taken  were  remark¬ 
ably  fine  ffiips  ;  and  were  afterwards  completely  refitted, 
manned,  and  put  into  the  Engliffi  line  of  battle.  The 
Spaniffi  admiral  and  his  officers  applied  to  Sir  George 
Rodney  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  returning  to  Spain  up¬ 
on  their  parole  of  honour  :  but  this  he  declined  for 
fome  time,  becaufe  he  was  informed  that  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Britiffi  feamen  were  then  prifoners  in  Spain, 
who  ought  to  have  been  teleafed.  However,  after¬ 
wards  receiving  affurances  that  thefe  fhould  be  imme-  j 

diately  fet  at  liberty,  he  releafed  the  Spaniffi  admiral 
and  officers  upon  their  parole  5  and  the  prifoners  in 
general  were  treated  with  fuch  generofity  and  huma¬ 
nity,  as  appeared  to  make  a  great  imprefiion  upon  the 
court  of  Madrid  and  the  Spaniffi  nation.  When  Ad¬ 
miral  Rodney  had  fupplied  the  garrifon  of  Gibraltar 

with 
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xvi th  provifions,  ammunition,  and  money,  lie  proceed¬ 
ed  on  his  voyage  to  the  Wtft  Indies*,  having  Tent 
home  part  of  his  fleet,  with  his  Spanifh  prizes,  under 
the  command  of  Rear-Admiral  Digby  j  who  took  a 
French  man  of  war  on  his  return,  the  Prothee,  of  64 
guns  and  *700  men. 

On  the  20th  of  March  there  was  an  a&ion  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  between  fome  French  and  Englilli  men 
of  war,  the  former  under  the  command  of  Motif.  de 
la  Mothe  Piquet,  and  the  latter,  being  part  of  Sir 
Peter  Parker’s  fquadron,  under  that  of  Commodore 
Cornwallis.  The  engagement  was  maintained  on  both 
Tides  with  great  fpirit  }  but  the  French  at  length  gave 
up  the  conteft,  and  made  the  bed:  of  their  way  for 
Cape  Francois. 

Admiral  Rodney  having  arrived  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
and  taken  upon  him  the  command  of  his  majefty’s  ftiips 
at  the  Leeward  iflands,  an  action  happened  between 
him  and  the  French  fleet  under  the  command  of 
Count  de  Guichen,  on  the  17th  of  April.  The  Bri- 
tifh  fquadron  confifted  of  20  ftiips  of  the  line,  befides 
frigates  ;  and  the  French  fleet  of  23  ftiips  of  the  line, 
and  feveral  frigates.  The  a&ion  began  a  little  before 
one,  and  continued  till  about  a  quarter  after  four  in 
the  afternoon.  Admiral  Rodney  was  on  board  the 
Sandwich,  a  90  gun  fliip,  which  beat  three  of  the 
French  ftiips  out  of  their  line  of  battle,  and  entirely 
broke  it.  But  fuch  was  at  length  the  crippled  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Sandwich,  and  of  feveral  other  ftiips,  that  it 
was  impoflible  to  purine  the  French  that  night  with¬ 
out  the  greateft  difadvantage.  The  victory  was,  in¬ 
deed,  claimed  on  both  tides  j  but  110  fliip  was  taken  on 
either  :  and  the  French  retired  to  Guadaloupe.  Ad- 
mir?d  Rodney’s  (hip,  the  Sandwich,  had  fuffered  fo 
much,  that  for  24  hours  fhe  was  with  difficulty  kept 
above  water.  Of  the  Britifh  there  were  killed  in  this 
engagement  120,  and  353  were  wounded. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  another  action  happened  be¬ 
tween  the  fame  commanders.  It  did  not  commence 
till  near  feven  in  the  evening,  only  a  few  ftiips  having 
engaged,  which  were  foon  feparated  }  and  the  whole 
ended  in  nothing  decifive.  Of  the  Britifh  21  were 
killed,  and  1 00  wounded,  The  fleets  met  again  on 
the  19th  of  the  fame  month,  when  another  aCtion  en- 
fued  *,  but  this  alfo  terminated  without  any  material 
advantage  on  either  fide.  In  the  laft  engagement  47 
of  the  Britifh  were  killed  and  193  wounded.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  French  accounts,  the  total  of  their  lofs, 
in  thefe  three  a&ions,  amounted  to  158  killed,  and 
820  wounded. 

It  was  a  very  unfavourable  circumftance  for  Great 
Britain,  that  the  French  fliould  have  fo  formidable  a  fleet 
in  the  Weft  Indies:  and  this  great  force  of  the  enemy 
was  augmented  in  June,  by  being  joined  with  a  Spanifli 
fquadron  near  the  ifland  of  Dominica.  A  he  French  and 
Spanifh  fleets,  when  united,  amounted  to  36  fail  of 
the  line.  They  did  not,  however,  attack  any  of  the 
Britifti  iflands,  or  even  reconnoitre  the  fleet  under  the 
command  of  Sir  George  Brydges  Rodney,  which  then 
lay  at  anchor  in  Gros  Iflet  bay.  Such,  indeed,  were 
the  vigilance  and  good  conduct  of  that  admiral,  and 
fo  fenfible  were  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  of  his 
fervices,  that  the  houfes  of  affembly  of  St  Chrifto- 
phers  and  Nevis  prefented  addrefles  to  him,  teftifying 
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their  gratitude  for  the  fecurity  they  enjoyed  in  confe-  Britain. 

quence  of  his  fpirited  and  feafonable  exertions,  - v - f 

In  the  month  of  June,  Admiral  Geary,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  grand  fleet,  took  twelve  valuable  merchant 
ftiips  bound  from  Port  au  Prince  to  Bourdeaux  and 
other  ports  of  France  :  But  in  the  month  of  July  a 
very  important  and  unexpeCled  capture  was  made  by 
the  Spaniards,  which  could  not  but  excite  much  alarm 
in  Great  Britain.  On  the  8th  of  Auguft,  Captain 
Moutray,  who  had  under  his  command  the  Ramillies 
of  74  guns  and  two  frigates,  --with  the  trade  bound  for 
the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  under  convoy,  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  fall  in  with  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain,  which  had  failed  from  Cadiz  the  preceding 
day.  The  Ramillies  and  the  two  frigates  efcaped :  but 
the  reft  were  fo  completely  furrounded,  that  five  Eaft 
Indiamen  were  taken,  and  50  merchant  ftiips  bound 
for  the  Weft  Indies.  Their  cargoes  were  extremely 
valuable:  it  was  one  of  the  mofl  complete  naval  cap¬ 
tures  ever  made 3  and  was  a  heavy  ftroke  to  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Great  Britain.  The  Spaniards  on  this  occa- 
fion  behaved  to  their  prifoners  with  great  attention  and 
humanity  *,  and  appeared  difpofed  to  make  an  adequate 
return  for  the  generous  treatment  which  their  country¬ 
men  had  experienced  from  Admiral  Rodney.  This  lofs, 
however,  great  as  it  was,  was  fcarcely  fufticient  to  com- 
penfate.  the  capture  of  Fort  Omoa  from  the  Spaniards, 
where  upwards  of  three  millions  of  dollars  were  gain¬ 
ed  by  the  vigors,  and,  among  other  valuable  commo¬ 
dities,  25  quintals  of  quickfilver,  without  which  the 
Spaniards  could  not  extraCl  the  precious  metals  from 
their  ores  ;  the  lofs  of  which  confequeritly  rendered 
their  mines  ufelefs. 

But  while  the  Britifti  were  making  the  mofl  vigo¬ 
rous  efforts,  and  even  in  the  main  getting  the  better 
of  the  powers  who  oppofed  them  fairly  in  the  field, 
enemies  were  raifed  up  throughout  all  Europe,  who, 
by  reafon  of  their  a&ing  indirectly,  could  neither  be 
oppofed  nor  refilled.  The  power  which  mod  openly  Account  oi 
manifefted  its  hoftile  intentions  was  Holland  ;  but  be-  tjle  armed 
Tides  this,  a  mofl  formidable  confederacy,  under  the  neutrality, 
title  of  the  armed  neutrality ,  was  formed,  evidently 
with  a  defign  to  crufti  the  power  of  Great  Britain. 

Of  this  confederacy  the  em profs  of  Ruftia  declared 
herfelf  the  head }  and  her  plan  was  intimated  011  the 
26th  of  February  1780,  in  a  declaration  addreffed  to 
the  courts  of  London,  Verfailles,  and  Madrid.  I11 
this  piece  it  was  obferved,  that  though  from  the  con¬ 
duct  of  her  imperial  majefty  it  might  have  been  hoped 
that  her  fubjetls  would  have  been  allowed  peaceably 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  induftry,  and  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  belonging  to  all  neutral  nations,  experience 
had  proved  the  contrary  :  her  imperial  majefty’s  fub- 
jeCls  had  been  often  molefted  in  their  navigation,  and 
retarded  in  their  operations,  by  the  fhips  and  priva¬ 
teers  of  the  belligerent  powers.  Her  imperial  majefty 
therefore  declared,  that  fhe  found  herfelf  under  the 
neceflity  of  removing  thofe  vexations  which  were  of¬ 
fered  to  the  commerce  of  Ruftia,  as  well  as  to  the  li¬ 
berty  of  commerce  in  general,  by  all  the  means  com¬ 
patible  with  her  dignity  and  the  welfare  of  her  fub- 
jeCls  *,  but  before  fhe  came  to  any  ferious  meafures, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  all  new  mifunderftandings,  fhe 
thought  it  juft  and  equitable  to  expofe  to  the  eyes  of 
4  B  all 
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all  Europe  the  principles  which  fhe  had  adopted  for 
her  condudl,  and  which  were  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing  propofitions : 

1.  1  hat  neutral  fhips  fhould  enjoy  a  free  navigation, 
even  from  port  to  port,  and  on  the  coafts  of  the  bel¬ 
ligerent  powers. 

2.  That  all  eflfe&s  belonging  to  the  fubje&s  of  the 
belligerent  powers  fhould  be  looked  upon  as  free  on 
board  fuch  neutral  (hips,  excepting  only  fuch  goods 
as  were  ftipulated  contraband. 

3.  Her  imperial  majefty,  for  the  proper  undemand¬ 
ing  of  this,  refers  to  the  articles  10.  and  11.  of  her 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  extending  her 
obligations  to  all  the  other  belligerent  powers. 

In  the  treaty  made  between  Great  Britain  and  Ruf- 
fia  in  i'734>  ^  44  The  fubjedts  of  either  party 

may  freely  pafs,  repafs,  and  trade  in  all  countries  which 
now  are,  or  hereafter  fhall  be,  at  enmity  with  the  other 
of  the  faid  parties,  places  adtually  blocked  up  or  befieged 
only  excepted,  provided  they  do  not  carry  any  warlike 
ftores  or  ammunition  to  the  enemy  :  as  for  all  other  ef- 
tedte,  their  fhips,  paffengers,  and  goods,  fhall  be  free 
and  unmolefled.  Cannons,  mortars,  or  other  warlike 
utenfils,  in  any  quantity  beyond  what  may  be  neceflary 
for  the  fhip’s  provifion,  and  may  properly  appertain  to 
and  be  judged  neceflary  for  every  man  of  the  fhip’s  crew, 
or  for  each  paflenger,  fhall  be  deemed  ammunition  of 
war ;  and  if  any  fuch  be  found,  they  may  feize  and 
confifcate  the  fame  according  to  law  ;  but  neither  the 
veflfds,  paflengers,  or  the  reft  of  the  goods,  fhall  be 
detained  for  that  reafon,  or  hindered  from  purfuing 
their  voyage.”  The  fame  enumeration  of  the  goods, 
ftipulated  as  contraband,  was  given  in  the  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  between  Great  Britain  and  Ruflia  in  1766, 

4.  1  hat  in  order  to  determine  what  characterizes  a 
port  blocked  up,  that  denomination  fhould  not  be 
granted  but  to  fuch  places  before  which  there  were 
adlually  a  number  of  enemy’s  fhips  Rationed  near 
enough  fo  as  to  make  its  entry  dangerous. 

5.  That  thefe  principles  fhould  ferve  as  rules  in  the 
judicial  proceedings  and  fentences  upon  the  legality  of 
prizes. 

Her  imperial  majefty  declared,  that  flie  was  firmly 
refolved  to  maintain  thefe  principles ;  and  that,  in  or¬ 
der  to  proteCl  the  honour  of  her  flag  and  the  fecurity 
of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  her  fubje&s,  fhe 
had  given  an  order  to  fit  out  a  confiderable  part  of  her 
naval  forces.  She  added,  that  this  meafure  would 
have  no  influence  on  the  ftriCt  and  rigorous  neutrality 
which  fhe  was  refolved  to  obferve,  fo  long  as  fhe  fhould 
not  be  provoked  and  forced  to  depart  from  her  prin¬ 
ciples  of  moderation  and  impartiality.  It  was  only  in 
that  extremity  that  her  fleet  would  be  ordered  to  a& 
wherever  her  honour,  intereft,  and  necefiity  fhould 
require.  This  declaration  was  alfo  communicated  to 
the  States-general  by  Prince  Gallitzin,  envoy  extraor¬ 
dinary  from  the  emprefs  of  Ruflia  5  and  fhe  invited 
them  to  make  a  common  caufe  with  her,  fo  far  as 
fuch  an  union ^  might  ferve  to  proteCl  commerce  and 
navigation.  Similar  communications  and  invitations 
were  alfo  made  to  the  courts  oF Copenhagen,  of  Stock¬ 
holm,  and  of  Lifbon,'  in  order,  it  wras  faid,  that,  by 
the  united  care  of  all  the  neutral  maritime  powers,  the 
navigation  of  all  the  neutral  trading  nations  might  be 
cftablifhed  and  legalized,  and  a  fyftem  adopted  found¬ 


ed  upon  juftice,  and  which,  by  its  real  advantage,  Britain 
might  ferve  for  rules  to  future  ages.  v— — v-— 

The  memorial  of  the  emprefs  of  Ruflia,  though  very 
unfavourable  to  the  views  of  Great  Britain,  received 
a  civil  anfwer  from  that  court  :  but  by  other  powers 
it  was  received,  as  it  might  naturally  be  expeCled, 
with  much  more  cordiality.  In  the  anfwer  of  the 
king  of  France  it  was  faid,  that  “  what  her  imperial 
majefty  claimed  from  the  belligerent  powers  was  no¬ 
thing  elfe  than  the  rules  prefcribed  to  the  French  navy  j 
the  execution  whereof  was  maintained  with  an  exadt- 
nefs  known  and  applauded  by  all  Europe.”  He  cx- 
prelfed  his  approbation  of  the  principles  and  views  of 
her  imperial  majefty  5  and  declared,  that  from  the  mea- 
fures  fhe  had  now  adopted,  “  folid  advantages  would 
undoubtedly  refult,  not  only  to  her  fubjedls,  but  alfo 
to  all  nations.”  The  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark 
alfo  formally  acceded  to  the  armed  neutrality  propofed 
by  the  emprefs  of  Ruflia,  and  declared  their  perfedl 
approbation  of  her  fentiments.  The  States-general 
did  the  fame :  but  on  account  of  that  flownefs  of 
deliberation  which  prevails  in  the  councils  of  the  re¬ 
public,  it  was  not  till  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year 
that  their  concurrence  was  notified  to  the  court  of 
Ruflia.  It  was  refolved  by  the  powers  engaged  in 
this  armed  neutrality  to  make  a  common  caule  of  it 
at  fea  againft  any  of  the  belligerent  powers  who  fhould 
violate,  with  refpedl  to  neutral  nations,  the  principles 
which  had  been  laid  down  in  the  memorial  of  the  em¬ 
prefs  of  Ruflia. 

But  though  the  Britifh  miniftry  could  not  openly  Origin  of 
engage  in  war  with  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  the  war 
they  determined  to  take  fevere  vengeance  on  the 
Dutch,  whofe  ingratitude  and  perfidy  now  became  a 
general  fubjedl  of  fpeeulation.  It  has  already  been 
obferved,  that,  ever  fince  the  commencement  of  hofti- 
lities  with  the  Americans,  the  Dutch  had  fhown  much 
partiality  towards  them.  This  continued  to  be  the 
cafe,  even  beyond  what  the  natural  avidity  of  a  mer¬ 
cantile  people  could  be  fuppofed  to  produce :  Frequent 
memorials  and  remonft ranees  had  of  confequence  palled 
between  the  two  nations,  and  the  breach  gradually 
grew  wider  and  wider,  until  at  laft  matters  came  to 
an  extremity,  by  a  difeovery  that  the  town  of  Amfter- 
dam  was  about  to  enter  into  a  commercial  treaty  with 
America.  This  happened  in  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1780,  by  the  capture  of  Mr  Laurens,  lately 
prefident  of  the  American  congrefs,  and  who  had  been 
empowered  by  that  body  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
Holland.  Mr  Laurens  himfelf  was  inftantly  commit¬ 
ted  prifoner  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  a  fpirited 
remonftrance  was  made  to  the  ftates  of  Holland,  re 
quiring  a  formal  difavowal  of  the  tranfadlion.  To 
this,  however,  no  other  anfwer  could  be  obtained, 
than  that  they  would  take  the  matter  into  confidera- 
tion  according  to  the  ufages  and  forms  of  the  country 4 
and  that  a  reply  would  be  given  as  foon  as  the  nature 
of  their  government  would  admit. 

Such  an  equivocal  anfwer  could  not  by  any  means 
be  fatisfadlory  \  and  therefore  the  moft  vigorous  mea¬ 
sures  were  refolved  on.  On  the  25th  of  January  1781, 
it  was  announced  to  the  houfe,  that  his  majefty  had 
been  obliged  to  diredt  letters  of  marque  and  reprifal 
to  be  iflued  againft  the  States-general  and  their  fubjedts. 

For  the  caufes  and  motives  of  his  condudt  in  this  re- 
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Brtain*  fpe£,  he  referred  to  a  public  manifefto  againft  that  re- 
— -y— — '  public,  which  be  had  ordered  to  be  laid  before  the 
lioufe.  The  charges  againft  the  republic,  however, 
were  briefly  fummed  up  by  Lord  North  in  his  fpeech 
on  the  occafion.  The  States,  he  faid,  in  open  violation 
of  treaties,  had  not  only  refufed  to  give  Great  Britain 
that  afliftance  which  thofe  treaties  entitled  her  to  claim 
when  attacked  by  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  but  had  alfo, 
in  direft  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  contributed  as 
far  as  they  could  to  furnifti  France  with  warlike  (tores, 
and  had  alfo  at  length  thought  proper  to  countenance 
the  magiftracy  of  Amfterdam  in  the  infult  which  they 
had  offered  to  this  country,  by  entering  into  a  treaty 
with  the  rebellious  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  as  free 
and  independent  dates.  By  the  treaty  of  1678,  it  was 
dipulated,  that,  in  cafe  Great  Britain  was  attacked  by 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  (he  had  a  right  to  take  her 
choice  of  either  calling  upon  the  States-general  to  be¬ 
come  parties  in  the  war,  and  to  attack  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  within  two  months,  or  of  requiring  an  aid  of 
6000  troops,  and  20  (hips  of  war,  which  the  States 
were  to  furni(h  immediately  after  the  claim  was  made. 
But  though  this  country  had  always  preferved  her  faith 
with  Holland,  yet  that  republic  had  refufed  to  fulfil  the 
terms  of  this  treaty. 

His  lordlhip  farther  obferved,  that  the  States-gene¬ 
ral  had  fuffered  Paul  Jones,  a  Scotchman  and  a  pirate, 
a&ing  without  legal  authority  from  any  acknowledged 
government,  to  bring  Britifli  (hips  into  their  ports,  and 
to  refit  there  (a).  A  rebel  privateer  had  alfo  been 
faluted  at  the  Dutch  iflaiid  of  St  Euftatius,  after  (he 
had  been  fuffered  to  capture  two  Britifli  (hips  within 
cannon-fliot  of  their  forts  and  caflles.  A  memorial 
was  prefented  at  the  Hague,  in  June  1779,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Spain,  to  claim  the  aid 
we  were  entitled  to  require  by  the  treaty  of  1678; 
but  of  this  not  the  leaf!  notice  was  taken  on  the  part 
of  the  States.  Two  other  notices  had  (ince  been  de¬ 
livered,  each  of  which  met  with  the  fame  reception. 
The  Britifli  miniftry  had  done  all  in  their  power  to 
bring  the  States  to  a  true  fenfe  of  their  intereft  5  and 
when  the  neceflity  of  the  cafe  compelled  them  to  feize 
on  the  Dutch  (hips  carrying  (lores  to  France,  they  had 
paid  the  full  value  for  the  cargoes,  and  returned  the 
(hips  ;  fo  that  neither  the  private  merchant,  the  private 
adventurer,  nor  the  States,  had  fuffered.  France  only 
had  felt  the  inconvenience,  by  her  being  deprived  of 


that  affiftance  which  (he  would  have  received  from  Britain, 
thofe  cargoes.  v— - 

With  refpeft  to  an  obfervation  that  had  been  made, 
that  the  treaty  laid  before  the  houfe,  between  the 
Dutch  and  the  Americans,  was  nothing  more  than  a 
contemplative  projeft,  his  lordlhip  remarked,  that  it 
was  a&ually  figned  and  fealed  ;  the  names  of  Van  Ber- 
kel  the  penfionary  of  Amfterdam,  and  Monf.  de  Neu- 
ville,  a  merchant  and  burgefs  of  that  city,  being  fub- 
fcribed  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  magiftracy  of  Amfter¬ 
dam,  and  the  name  of  John  Lee,  as  commiffioner  or 
agent  for  the  congrefs  of  America.  The  States-gene¬ 
ral  had  alfo  refufed  to  pay  the  lead  attention  to  the  re- 
quifition  in  his  majefty’s  memorial,  delivered  by  Sir 
Jofeph  Yorke,  that  proper  notice  ftiould  be  taken  of 
Van  Berkel  and  his  affociates  ;  fo  far  as  fueh  a  refufal 
could  be  implied  by  a  contemptuous  filence.  As  to 
the  principal  magiftrates  of  Amfterdam,  they  were  fo 
far  from  difavowing  the  fa£l,  or  attempting  to  palliate 
it,  that  they  gloried  in  the  whole  tranfa&ion  ;  and  ex- 
prefsly  declared,  even  to  the  States-general,  that  what 
they  had  done  was  what  their  indifpenfable  duty  re¬ 
quired. 

His  lordlhip  added,  that  he  lamented  the  neceflity 
of  a  war  with  Holland  ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
an  unavoidable  meafure.  He  confeffed  the  fituation  of 
this  country  to  be  truly  alarming  5  but  when  he  con- 
(idered  the  powerful  (land  that  had  already  been  made 
againft  the  moft  alarming  confederacy  that  had  ever 
been  formed  againft  Great  Britain,  the  little  fuccefs 
that  the  enemies  of  this  country  had  met  with  in  all 
their  various  attempts  againft  it,  and  the  fpirit  and  re- 
fources  of  the  nation,  the  public  profpefls  appeared  to 
him  much  lefs  gloomy  than  fome  gentlemen  thought 
proper  to  reprefent  them.  Our  difficulties  were  certainly 
great ;  but  he  trufted  that  they  were  by  no  means  in- 
fuperable.  He  was  neither  defirous  of  concealing  their 
magnitude,  nor  afraid  to  meet  them,  great  as  they  muft 
be  acknowledged ;  becaufe  he  was  convinced,  that 
when  the  force  of  this  country  was  fully  exerted,  it 
was  equal  to  the  conteft  *,  and  that  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  an  honourable  and  a  juft  peace,  was  to  (how 
ourfelves  capable  of  carrying  on  the  war  with  fpirit  and 
with  vigour. 

Before  this  national  refolution,  however,  could  pof- 
fibly  have  been  communicated  officially  to  the  naval 
commanders  in  the  Weft  Indies,  the  Dutch  were  a£lu- 
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fA)  This  man,  who  had  been  formerly  a  fervant  in  Lord  Selkirk’s  houfe,  had  landed  in  1778  and  plundered 
it  of  the  plate,  but  without  doing  any  farther  mifehief.  The  a&ion,  however,  was  very  djfagreeable  to  his 
own  party  ;  and  at  the  defire  of  Dr  Franklin,  the  plate  was  afterwards  reftored.  After  this  exploit,  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  fet  fire  to  the  town  of  Whitehaven,  but  without  fuccefs.  101779,  he  made  a  defeent  on  the  coaft 
of  Ireland,  but  without  committing  any  a 61  of  hoftility.  His  people  indeed  carried  off  fome  (heep  and  oxen, 
but  their  captain  paid  liberally  for  what  they  had  taken.  In  the  month  of  September  1779  he  appeared  in  the 
frith  of  Forth  with  feveral  prizes.  They  advanced  up  the  frith  above  the  ifland.  of  Inchkeith,  fo  as  to  be 
nearly  oppofite  to  Leith.  His  defign  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  to  burn  the  (hipping  there  ;  but  he  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  attempting  this  by  a  ftrong  weft  wind  ;  and  fueh  meafuies  were  alfo  taken  for  the  defence  of  the 
harbour,  by  ere£ing  batteries  and  otherwife,  that  he  would  probably  have  mifearried  had  any  attempt  been 
made.  ’On  leaving  the'  coaft  of  Scotland,  he  fell  in  with  the  Serapis  and  Scarborough,  both  of  which  he  took 
after  a  moft  defperate  engagement  $  by  which  all  the  veffels  were  reduced  alraoft  to  wrecks.  Thefe  were  carried 
into  a  Dutch  harbour;  andlt  was  thistranfaflian  to  which  Lord  North  now  alluded.  He  was  called  a  pirate,  on 
account  of  his  not  being  at  that  time  properly  furniftied  with  a  commiflion  either  from  France  or  America,  though 
this  was  denied  by  the  oppofite  party. 
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ally  attacked.  The  defencelefs  ifland  of  St  Euflatius 
on  the  3d  of  February  1781,  fummoned  by  Ad¬ 
miral  Rodney  and  General  Vaughan  to  furrender  to  the 
arms  of  Great  Britain,  and  only  one  hour  given  to 
confider  of  it.  The  immenfe  property  on  the  ifland 
'vas  confifcated,  and  a  fale  inftituted,  with  fuch  circum- 
flances  of  apparent  rapacity,  as  not  only  became  the 
fubjedt  of  a  difcuflion  in  parliament,  but  drew  upon 
this  nation,  whether  juRly  or  not  we  pretend  not  to 
determine,  the  ill  will  of  all  Europe  *. 

The  Dutch  nation  feem  not  in  the  prefen t  cafe  to 
have  behaved  with  any  degree  of  prudence.  Notwith- 
llanding  their  provoking  condudl  towards  Britain,  they 
had  made  no  preparations  for  war  in  cafe  of  being  at¬ 
tacked.  Not  with  (landing  this  inactivity,  however,  it 
Hill  appeared  that  they  retained  their  ancient  valour,  and 
were  in  fad  the  molt  formidable  naval  enemies  Britain 
had  to  contend  with.  By  the  month  of  AuguR  1781 
they  had  equipped  a  confiderable  fquadron,  the  com¬ 
mand  of  which  was  given  to  Rear-admiral  Zoutman. 

On  the  5th  of  that  month,  this  fquadron  fell  in  with 
the  Britifli  fleet  commanded  by  Admiral  Hyde  Par¬ 
ker.  The  force  commanded  by  the  Dutch  admiral  con- 
fi Red,  according  to  their  own  account,  of  one  of  74 
guns,  one  of  68,  one  of  64,  three  of  54,  and  one  of  44, 
befides  frigates  :  but  the  Englifh  account  reprefents 
the  Dutch  fleet  as  eonfiRing  of  eight  two-decked  (hips. 

No  gun  was  fired  on  either  fide  till  they  were  within 
the  di fiance^  of  half  mufket-fhot.  The  adion  began 
about  eight  in  the  morning,  and  continued  with  an 
unceafing  fire  for  three  hours  and  forty  minutes.  Both 
fides  fought  with  equal  ardour,  and  little  advantage 
was  gained  on  either.  When  the  heat  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  was  over,  both  fquadrons  lay  to  a  confiderable 
time  near  each  other,  when  the  Dutch  (hips  of  war 
with  their  convoy  bore  away  for  the  Texel  •  and  the 
Englifh  (hips  were  all  too  much  difabled  to  follow  them. 

A  Dutch  74  gun  (hip  funk  foon  after  the  adion.  On 
board  the  Britifli  fleet  1 04  were  killed  and  339  wound¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  lofs  of  the  Dutch  was  probably  greater. 
Admiral  Zoutman,  in  the  account  of  the  engagement 
Iran  fm  it  ted  by  him  to  the  fiadtholder,  faid,  that  his 
men  “  fought  like  lions  •”  and  it  was  faid  by  the  Bri- 
tifh  admiral,  in  the  account  feist  by  him  to  the  admi¬ 
ralty,  that  “  his  majc fly’s  officers  and  men  behaved 
with  great  bravery,  nor  did  the  enemy  fhow  lefs  gal¬ 
lantry.  1  he  admiral  of  the  Dutch  fleet  was  pro¬ 
moted,  honorary  rewards  were  given  to  the  principal 
officers,  and  two  months  pay  to  the  men,  for  their  be¬ 
haviour  in  the  adion.  When  Admiral  Parker’s  fleet 
arrived  at  the  Nore,  his  majefiy,  in  order  to  tefiify  his 
fenfe  of  his  merit, .  went  on  board  his  ffiip,  with  the 
avowed  defign,  as  it  is  faid,  of  conferring  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood  :  but  this  the  admiral  thought 
proper  to  decline  \  and  it  was  generally  fuppofed,  that 
this  veteran  officer  was  much  difgufted,  that  more  (hips 
had  not  been  fent  to  him,  for  which  he  had  applied, 
and  which  he  conceived  might  have  been  fpared,  fo 
that  he  might  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  a  complete 
vidory.  r 

lbus  the  war  was  Rill  carried  on  in  various  parts  of 
the  globe  in  fuch  a  manner  as  feemed  to  evince  the  im- 
poffibility  of  cruihing  the  power  of  Great  Britain  by 
any  force  whatever.  In  Europe,  the  utmoft  efforts  of 
France  and  Spain  were  able  to  produce  nothing  more 
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than  the  annual  parade  of  a  mighty  fleet  in  the  Chan¬ 
nel.  This  was  anfwered  by  the  appearance  of  a  Bri-  _ 

tifh  fleet  fo  formidable  that  the  allies  never  durfl  at¬ 
tack  them.  1  he  Rates  of  Holland  had  drawn  out  their 
force  ;  and  this  too  was  oppofed  by  one,  which,  if  in- 
fufficient  to  conquer,  was  at  leaR  able  to  prevent  their 
effeding  any  thing  detrimental  to  our  poffeflions.  In 
the  EaR  Indies  the  united  powers  of  the  French  and 
Indians  had  been  conquered,  and  the  Dutch  fettlements 
had  fuffered  feverely  *  In  the  year  1781,  however,*  9  r 
the  Britifh  naval  power  in  the  Welt  Indies  feemed  to 
fink,  and  fome  events  took  place  which  threatened 
total  ruin  of  the  empire  in  thefe  parts.  This  was  Difaft^us 
owing  to  the  vaR  fuperiority  of  the  combined  fleets  of eve:  ts  of 
France  and  Spain,  by  whom  that  of  Britain  was  nowthe>’ear 
fo.  far  outnumbered,  that  they  could  not  achieve  any'781' 
thing  of  conftquence.  An  ineffedual  attempt  on  the 
ifland  of  St  Vincents  *  was  made  by  Admiral  Rodney  ;  *  See  St 
and  an  indecifive  engagement  took  place,  April  28th  Vincents, 
1781,  between  Admiral  Hood  and  the  count  de  Grade  • 
the  event  of  which,  however,  if  not  advantageous,  was 
certainly  honourable  to  Britain,  as  the  French  had  a 
fuperiority  of  fix  fhips  of  the  line.  The  damage  done  Tobago 
to  the  Britifh  fhips  having  obliged  them  to  retire  to  taken; 
Barbadoes  to  refit,  the  French  took  that  opportunity 
to  make  a  defeent  on  the  ifland  of  lobago-j*.  J  he  go-|  See  To 
vernor,  Mr  Fergufon,  made  a  gallant  refiflance  ;  but%o. 
was  at  lafl  obliged  to  furrender,  as  no  profpeft  of  fuc- 
cours  appeared.  On  his  return  to  England  he  com¬ 
plained  loudly  that  the  ifland  had  been  unneceflarily 
loR.  Admiral  Rodney  had  fent  Rear-admiral  Drake 
with  fix  fail  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and  fome  troops, 
to  the  afliflanee  of  the  ifland  *,  but  they  were  fent  too 
late,  and  the  ifland  had  capitulated  before  any  relief  was 
afforded  it.  In  a  letter  of  Admiral  Rodney,  which  was 
publifhed  in  the  gazette,  fome  furprife  was  expreffed, 
that  the  place  had  furrendered  fo  foon  :  upon  which 
Governor  Fergufon  publifhed  an  account  of  the  fiege, 
figned  with  his  name,  in  all  the  London  papers,  in 
which  he  recriminated  on  the  admiral.  The  gover¬ 
nor  »  narrative  was  fo  perfpicuous,  fo  apparentlv  fatis- 
faftory,  and  his  charge  againfi  the  admiral  fo  'firong, 
that  it  was  thought  incumbent  on  the  latter  to  vindi¬ 
cate  his  con du 61  :  but  no  anfwer  to  the  governor’s  ac- 
cufation  ever  appeared. 

Befides  the  inconveniences  which  the  Britifli  Weft  Difcontent 
India  iflands  fuffered  in  confequenee  of  the  war,  it  wasi»'the  Wei 
alfo  a  misfortune  to  fome  of  them  that  they  were  invol-Jj^J 
ved  in  domeftic  difputes,  occafioned  by  their  diffatisfac- 
tion  at  the  conduct  of  their  governors.  This  was  par¬ 
ticularly  the  cafe  with  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes,  in  both 
which  iflands  there  were  frequent  contefis  about  this 
time  between  the  houfes  of  affembly  and  the  governors. 

But  the  rem  on  ft  ranees  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  fubjeft 
did  not  meet  with  much  attention  from  thofe  who  had 
it  in  their  power  to  afford  them  relief:  for  it  feemed, 
indeed,  to  be  a  kind  of  maxim  with  the  Britifli  admi- 
niftration  at  this  period,  to  pay  little  regard  to  any 
complaints  from  the  fubje6ts  of  the  empire,  refpeiRing 
any  abufe  of  authority,  from  whatever  quarter  they 
might  come,  Ireland  only  excepted  ;  and,  with  refpeft 
to  that  kingdom,  they  were  induced  to  relax  a  little 
from  the  high  tone  they  were  accuRomed  to  affume, 
by  the  powerful  and  energetic  arguments  of  the  Irifli 
volunteers.  See  Ireland. 
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The  great  and  decifive  ftroke,  however,  which  hap¬ 
pened  this  year,  was  the  capture  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
with  the  divifion  of  the  army  under  his  command. 
Other  events,  indeed,  were  fufficiently  mortifying. 
The  province  of  Weft  Florida  had  been  reduced  by 
the  Spaniards  ;  Minorca  was  befieged  by  them  with  an 
apparent  impoflibility  of  holding  out  ;  the  ifland  of  St 
Euftatius  was  furprifed  by  the  French  ;  and  in  fhort 
every  circumftance  feemed  to  proclaim  the  neceflity 
of  putting  an  end  to  a  war  fo  calamitous  and  deftruc- 
tive. 

All  the  difafters  that  had  yet  happened,  however, 
were  not  fufficient  to  induce  the  miniitry  to  abandon 
their  favourite  fcheme  of  war  with  the  colonies.  The 
parliament  met  on  the  27th  of  November  1781.  It  has 
already  been  obferved,  that  in  the  year  1780  the  mini- 
ftry  had  received  fuch  a  ftgnal  defeat  as  feemed  to  prog¬ 
nosticate  the  ruin  of  their  power.  They  bad  indeed 
afterwards  acquired  a  majority,  and  the  extreme  ter¬ 
ror  produced  by  the  riots  had  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  eftablifhment  of  their  authority.  The  remem¬ 
brance  of  what  had  paffed,  however,  mod  probably  in¬ 
duced  them  to  a  di  Ablution  of  parliament  ;  while  the 
fucceffes  at  Charleftovvn  and  other  parts  of  America, 
once  more  gave  them  a  decided  majority  in  both 
houfec.  But  the  difafters  of  the  year  1781  involved 
them  in  the  utmoft  difficulty  and  diftrefs.  In  the 
fpeech  from  the  throne,  his  majefty  obferved,  that  the 
war  was  ftill  unhappily  prolonged  by  that  reftlefs  am¬ 
bition  which  firft  excited  the  enemies  of  his  crown  and 
people  to  commence  it,  and  which  ftill  continued  to 
difappoint  his  earned  defire  and  diligent  exertions  to 
reftore  the  public  tranquillity.  But  he  fhould  not  an- 
fwer  the  truft  committed  to  the  fovereign  of  a  free 
people,  nor  make  a  fui table  return  to  his  fubjefts  for 
their  zealous  and  affectionate  attachment  to  him,  if  he 
confented  to  facrifice,  either  to  his  own  defire  of  peace, 
or  to  their  temporary  eafe  and  relief,  thofe  effential 
rights  and  permanent  interefts,  upon  the  maintenance 
and  prefervation  of  which  the  future  ftrength  and  fecu- 
rity  of  Great  Britain  mull  depend.  The  events  of  war, 
he  faid,  had  been  very  unfortunate  to  his  arms  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  having  ended  in  the  lofs  of  his  forces  in  that  pro¬ 
vince.  No  endeavours,  he  added,  had  been  wanting 
on  his  part  to  extinguifh  that  fpirit  of  rebellion  which 
his  enemies  had  found  means  to  foment  and  maintain  in 
the  colonies,  and  to  reftore  to  his  deluded  fubje£h  in 
America  that  happy  and  profperous  condition  which 
they  bad  formerly  derived  from  a  due  obedience  to  the 
laws  ;  but  the  late  misfortune  in  that  quarter  called 
loudly  for  the  firm  concurrence  and  affiftanee  of  par¬ 
liament,  in  order  to  fruftrate  the  defigns  of  their  ene¬ 
mies,  which  were  equally  prejudicial  to  the  real  inte¬ 
refts  of  America,  and  to  thofe  of  Great  Britain.  At 
the  clofe  of  the  fpeech,  his  majefty  obferved,  that  a- 
mong  the  many  ill  confequences  which  attended  the 
continuation  of  the  prefent  war,  he  fincerely  regretted 
the  additional  burdens  which  it  muft  unavoidably  bring 
upon  his  faithful  fubje&s  :  but  he  ftill  declared  hi-  per¬ 
fect  convi6lion  of  the  juftice  of  his  eaufe  ;  and  that  he 
had  no  doubt,  but  that,  by  the  concurrence  and  fup- 
port  of  his  parliament,  by  the  valour  of  hh  fleets  and 
armies,  and  by  a  vigorous,  animated,  and  united  exer¬ 
tion  of  the  faculties  aud  refources  of  his  people,  he 


fhould  be  enabled  to  reftore  the  bleflings  of  a  fafe  and  Britain, 
honourable  peace  to  all  his  dominions.  w-y— 

A  motion  for  an  add  refs  of  thanks,  couched  in  the 
ufual  ftyle,  was  made  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  It 
was  urged,  that  a  durable  and  advantageous  peace 
could  .re ful t  only  from  the  firm,  vigorous,  and  unremit¬ 
ting  profecution  of  the  war.  The  prefent  was  not  the 
time  to  relinquilh  hope,  but  to  refolre  upon  exertion*. 

By  defpair  we  fhould  invite  calamity  to  overwhelm  us; 
and  it  would  ill  become  a  great  and  valiant  people, 
whole  refources  were  yet  powerful  and  numerous,  to 
fubmit  where  they  fhould  refill  ;  to  look  with  indiffer¬ 
ence  upon  their  political  importance  ;  and  to  tarnifti, 
by  indolent  pufillanimity,  the  national  and  dear-bought 
glories  both  of  remote  and  recent  eras,  inftead  of 
oppofing,  with  augmented  force,  a  combination  whofe 
inveterate  efforts  to  throw  out  of  the  fcale  of  Europe 
the  whole  political  exiftence  of  Great  Britain,  were 
flrengthened  by  the  late  victory  over  Lord  Cornwallis 
in  Virginia.  But  if  a  general  fpirit  of  unanimity,  fo 
requifite  at  one  of  the  molt  alarming  and  important 
periods  in  the  Britifh  annals*  were  to  arife  within  the 
walls  of  parliament,  and  thence  to  diffufe  itfelf  through¬ 
out  the  body  of  the  people,  the  gloom  that  hovered 
round  us  would  rapidly  difperfe,  and  great  fucceffes- 
would  conduct  the  nation  back  to  all  its  priftine  fplen- 
dour  and  felicity. 

This  was  vehemently  oppofed  by  Mr  Fox  and  Mr 
Burke.  The  latter  remarked,  that  if  there  could  be  a 
greater  misfortune  than  had  already  been  undergone 
by  this  kingdom  in  the  prefent  difgraceful  conteft,  it 
was  hearing  men  rife  up  in  the  great  affembiy  of  the 
nation  to  vindicate  fuch  meafures.  If  the  miniftry 
and  the  parliament  were  not  to  be  taught  by  experi¬ 
ence  ;  if  neither  calamities  could  make  them  feel,  nor 
the  voice  of  God  make  them  wife  ;  what  had  this  fal¬ 
len  and  undone  country  to  hope  for  ?  If  any  thing 
could  tend  to  deje£t  the  people  of  England,  to  make 
them  defpair  of  their  fituation,  and  refign  themfelves 
to  their  fate,  it  muft  be  to  receive  information  that 
their  minifters,  after  all  that  had  been  fuffered,  were 
yet  determined  to  go  on  with  the  American  war.  A 
battle  might  be  loft,  an  enterprife  might  mifearry,  an 
ifland  might  be  captured,  an  army  might  be  loft  in  the 
be  ft  of  caufes,  and  even  under  a  fyftem  of  vigour  and 
forefight  ;  becaufe  the  battle,  after  all  the  wifdom  and 
bravery  of  man,  was  in  the  hands  of  heaven  :  and  if 
either  or  all  thefe  calamities  had  happened  in  a  good 
eaufe,  and  under  the  aufpices  of  a  vigilant  adminiftra- 
tion,  a  brave  people  would  not  defpair.  But  it  was 
not  fo  in  the  prefent  cafe.  Amidft  all  their  fufferings 
and  their  misfortunes,  they  faw  nothing  fo  di  ft  re  fling  as 
the  weaknefs  or  wickednefs  of  their  minifters.  They 
feemed  ftill  determined  to  go  on,  without  plan,  and 
without  forefight,  in  this  war  of  calamities  ;  for  every 
thing  that  happened  in  it  was  a  calamity.  He  con- 
fidered  them  all  alike,  victories  and  defeats  ;  towns 
taken,  and  towns  evacuated  ;  new  generals  appointed, 
and  old  generals  recalled  ;  they  were  all  alike  calami¬ 
ties  in  his  eyes,  for  they  all  fpurred  us  on  to  this  fa¬ 
tal  bufinefs.  Victories  gave  us  hopes,  defeats  made 
us  defperate,  and  both  inftigated  us  to  go  on.  They 
were,  therefore,  both  calamities;  and  the  king’s  fpeech 
was  the  greateft  calamity  of  all;  for  the  king’s  fpeech 
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Britain,  (bowed  us  the  difpofition  of  the  minifters  :  and  this  dif- 
pofition  was  not  to  retreat  an  inch  ;  to  go  on,  to  plunge 
us  deeper,  to  make  our  Situation  more  difgraceful  and 
more  unhappy,* 

In  the  courfe  of  the  debate,  it  was  contended  on 
the  part  of  adminiftration,  and  particularly  by  Lord 
North,  that  by  the  addrefs,  as  originally  propofed,  the 
houfe  did  not  pledge  themfelves  to  any  continuance  of 
the  American  war :  but  this  was  ftrorlgly  denied  by  the 
gentlemen  in  oppofition.  However,  the  point  was  at 
laft  decided  in  favour  of  miniftry  by  a  majority  of  216 
to  129  ;  and  the  addrefs  was  then  carried  as  originally 
propofed. 

In  the  houfe  of  peers,  a  motion  for  an  addrefs  fimi- 
lar  to  that  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  was  made  by 
Lord  Southampton,  and  feconded  by  Lord  Walfingham. 

It  was  vigoroufly  oppofed  by  the  earl  of  Shelburne  ; 
who  obferved,  that  feven  years  had  rtow  elapfed  fince 
blood  was  firft  drawn  in  America  ;  and  from  that  pe¬ 
riod  to  the  prefent  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain  had 
been  continually  growing  worfe.  A  long  progrefs  in 
the  war  had  left  us  in  a  fituation  in  which  there  were 
no  advantages  to  confole  ;  but  dangers  and  calamities 
had  arifen,  which  were  unknown  to  us  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  hoflilities.  Of  nearly  87,000  men  fent 
to  America,  how  few  had  returned  !  What  treafures 
had  been  in  vain  expended  !  What  enormous  debts 
accumulated !  The  mod  liberal  national  fupplies 
had  been  followed  by  nothing  but  calamities  ;  and 
the  whole  proceedings  of  the  miniftry  manifefted  a 
want  of  fyftem  and  of  intelligence.  Among  other 
inftances  of  mifmanagement,  his  lordfhip  remarked, 
that,  inftead  of  blocking  up  the  French  fleets  within 
their  own  harbours,  or  immediately  intercepting  them 
on  their  putting  out  to  fea,  we  had  fuffered  them  to 
fail  far  upon  their  expeditions  to  our  diflant  fettle- 
ments  ;  and  when  they  had  acquired  this  great  advan- 
tage,  ^  we  flowly  followed  their  powerful  armaments 
with  inconfiderable  fquadrons,  and  fcarcely  ever  reach¬ 
ed  the  place  of  deftination  till  the  enterprifes  of  the 
enemy  w'erf  totally  accomplifhed.  His  lordfhip  alfo 
declared  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  the  capture  of  Earl 
Cornwallis  was  owing  to  the  preceding  capture  of  St 
Euftatius.  As  to  the  farther  profecution  of  the  Avar 
with  the  leaft  profpeft  of  fuccefs,  it  was  totally  impof- 
fible:  the  nation  was  too  much  exhaufted  both  of 
men  and  money  ;  recruits  were  not  to  be  procured  for 
the  army ;  and  as  to  our  navy,  if  we  had  the  beft  firft 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  ablefl  board  that  ever 
fat,  it  was  impoflible  to  provide  for  all  the  diftant  fer- 
vices  of  fo  extenfive  a  war.  The  reafon  was  obvious. 

The  fine  navy  that  belonged  to  Great  Britain  at  the 
conclufion  of  the  laft  war  had  been  fuffered  to  rot  and 
•moulder  away  ;  while  France  and  Spain  had  recruited 
mid  repaired  their  marine  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  peace. 

Among  other  ftriftures  on  minifterial  conduct,  it  was 
obferved  by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  that  at  prefent 
fcarcely  a  feventh  part  of  the  people  were  reprefented, 
while  all  the  remaindenhad  no  concern  whatever,  either 
virtually  or  individually,  in  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs  ;  which  their  lord fliips  well  knew,  the  con- 
ffitution  of  this  country,  as  originally  framed,  gave 
them  a  right  to  have.  He  appealed  to  the  houfe, 
whether  many  of  their  lordfhips  did  not  name  the 
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members  for  feveral  boroughs,  and  whether  the  repre- 
fentatives  Were  not  chofen  only  by  the  management  of 
two  or  three  burgeffes.  Were  this  point  reformed, 
his  grace  declared,  that  he  flhould  (till  expeft  to  fee  the 
country  capable  of  regaining  fome  portion  of  its  for- 
mer.  greatnefs.  He  alfo  made  fome  obfervations  on 
the  interior  cabinet,  which  had,  he  faid,  been  the  ruin 
of  this  country.  To  prove  its  mifehievous  tendency, 
he  inftanced  the  declaration  of  the  late  earl  of  Chatham^ 
who  confeffed  to  the  houfe,  “  that  he  was  duped  and 
deceived,  and  that  he  had  not  been  ten  days  in  the 
cabinet  before  he  felt  the  ground  rotten  under  his 
feet.”  His  grace  likewife  faid,  that  though  it  was 
the  middle  of  war,  he  made  no  fcruple  to  recommend 
it  moft  ftrenuoufly  to  government,  immediately  to  fet 
about  curtailing  the  numbers  of  the  army,  and  that  as 
much  as  poflible.  He  recommended,  that  arms  fhould 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  for  the  purpofes 
of  domeftic  defence ;  and  he  did  not  doubt  but  that 
in  this  cafe,  they  would  aft  with  greater  power  and 
fuccefs,  than  even  the  moft  numerous  military  forces. 

He  alfo  advifed  withdrawing  the  troops  from  Ame¬ 
rica,  augmenting  the  navy  as  much  as  poflible,  and 
fending  fuch  fuccours  to  the  Weft  India  iflands  as  might 
enable  them  effeftually  to  refift  any  attempts  from  the 
enemy. 

Lord  Stormont  defended  the  addrefs  as  originally 
propofed ;  and  obferved,  that  the  language  of  the 
fpeech  from  the  throne  was  proper  to  be  held  by  any 
prince  worthy  of  the  crown,  in  a  moment  like  the  pre¬ 
fent  ;  and  the  long  eftablifhed  cuftom  rendered  fuch 
an  addrefs  as  had  been  moved  the  fit  anfwer  to  it. 

The  preservation  of  America,  as  a  dependent  part  of 
the  Britifh  empire,  was  too  important  to  be  relinquilh- 
ed  ;  and  the  prefent  crifis,  fo  far  from  juftifying  de- 
fpair,.  called  for  a  redoubled  ardour,  and  for  immediate 
exertion. 

The  lord-chancellor  faid,  that  the  prefent  fpeech 
from  the  throne,  like  all  others  at  the  commencement 
of  a  feflion,  was  no  more  than  a  brief  (fate  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  delivered  in  the  ancient  ftyle  of  compofition,  and 
conformably  to  eftablifhed  ufage,  from  almoft  the  firft 
exiftence  of  parliament  ;  and  as  to  the  addrefs,  its 
language  not  being  fpecifically  binding,  their  lordfhips 
might  vote  in  favour  of  it,  without  pledging  them¬ 
felves  to  fupport  any  future  minifterial  meafure  what¬ 
ever.  The  houfe  at  length  divided,  when  Lord  Shel¬ 
burne’s  amendment  was  rejefted  by  a  majority  of  75 
to  31.  A  flrort  proteft  again  ft  the  addrefs  was  enter¬ 
ed  by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  marquis  of  Rocking¬ 
ham,  and  Earl  Fitzwilliam  ;  in  which  they  declared, 
that  they  diffented  “  for  reafons  too  often  urged  in 
vain  for  the  laft  feven  years,  againft  the  ruinous  profe¬ 
cution  of  the  unjuft  war  carrying  on  by  his  majefty’s 
minifters  againft  the  people  of  North  America;  and  too 
fatally  confirmed  by  repeated  experience,  and  the  late 
difgraceful  lofs  of  a  fecond  army,  to  ftand  in  need  of 
repetition.” 

Though  minifters  thus  fucceeded  in  carrying  the 
addreffes  in  the  ufual  form,  they  did  not  meet  with  the  6 ^ 
like  fuccefs  in  their  main  plan  of  carrying  on  the  war. Motions 
After  the  debate  on  the  number  of  feamen,  which  wasaSa*n^ffe 
fixed  to  100,000  for  the  enfuing  year,  Sir  James  Low- Ame”c5? 
ther  moved  as  a  resolution  of  the  houfe,  “  That  the J^es  ^ 
war  carried  on  with  America  had  been  ineffeftual  forLowther. 
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the  purpofes  for  which  it  was  undertaken  ;  and  that 
'  all  farther  attempts  to  reduce  that  continent  by  force 
of  arms  would  be  in  vain,  and  rauft  be  injurious  to 
thi3  country,  by  weakening  her  powers  to  rcfift  her  an¬ 
cient  and  confederated  enemies.”  This  was  fupport- 
ed  by  a  number  of  arguments  interlarded  with  the  mod 
fevere  reflexions  on  minifterial  conduX.  In  the  courfe 
of  this  debate  it  was  obferved,  and  indeed  with  evident 
truth,  that  every  ftate  of  confequence  in  Europe  with¬ 
held  its  fuccours,  and  left  us  to  contend  alone  againft 
a  multitude  of  enemies  ;  fo  that  we  ftiould  fearch  in 
vain  for  an  ally  from  one  corner  of  the  univerfe  to  the 
other.  As  to  the  American  war,  in  which  the  mini- 
ftry  fo  madly  perfifted,  it  was  not  like  a  war  between 
two  rival  and  two  neighbouring  dates,  about  a  barrier 
or  a  boundary  ;  a  conteft  which,  however  it  ended, 
could  not  detraX  much  from  the  importance  or  weight 
of  either.  It  was  a  war  in  which  the  conclulion  of 
every  campaign  was  againft  us  ;  in  which  we  weaken¬ 
ed  no  enemy  by  our  efforts  ;  in  which  we  had  differed 
every  thing,  without  gaining  any  thing.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  war  had  been  a  war  of  delufion  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  Every  promife  had  been  broken,  every 
affertion  had  been  falfified,  every  objeX  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  given  up.  The  miniftry  had  faid  one  thing 
one  day  ;  and  the  next  day  they  had  come  down  again, 
and  with  grave  faces  faid  what  was  direX ly  contrary. 
Eut  it  was  time  to  put  an  end  to  thefe.  delufions  ;  not 
the  lead  profpeX  of  fuccefs  in  the  war  now  remained  ; 
the  period  was  therefore  come,  when  it  was  indifpen- 
fably  neceffary  that  the  parliament  fhould  interfere,  in 
order  to  avert  that  ruin  with  which  this  unhappy  coun¬ 
try  was  fa  immediately  threatened. 

The  motion  was  oppofed  by  Lord  North  ;  who  faid, 
that  if  it  was  agreed  to  by  the  houfe,  it  muft  put  an 
end  to  the  American  war  in  every  (hape,  and  even 
cripple  the  hands  of  government  in  other  refpeXs.  It 
would  point  out  to  the  enemies  of  this  country  what 
were  to  be  the  mode  and  operations  of  the  war  ;  and 
thus  inform  the  enemy  in  what  manner  they  might 
beft  point  their  operations  againft  this  country  during 
the  next  campaign.  Great  Britain  muft  not  retain 
any  poft  in  the  colonies'*,  for  that  would  be  confidered 
as  one  mode  of  attempting  to  reduce  the  Americans 
to  obedience  by  force.  But  was  it  not  manifeft,  that 
there  might  be  a  neceflity  of  retaining  certain  pofts  in 
America,  for  the  convenience  even  of  carrying  on  the 
war  againft  France  and  Spain  ? 

With  refpeX  to  the  American  war  in  general,  his 
lord fli ip  acknowledged,  that  it  had  been  extremely  un¬ 
fortunate  ;  but  he  affirmed,  that  the  misfortunes  and 
calamities  which  had  attended  it,  though  of  a  moft  fe¬ 
rrous  and  fatal  nature,  were  matters  rather  to  be  de¬ 
plored  and  lamented  as  the  events  of  war,  in  them- 
felves  perpetually  uncertain*  than  to  be  aferibed  to  any 
criminality  in  minifters.  He  had  always  confidered 
the  American  war  as  a  war  of  the  moft  cruel  neeeflity  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  as  a  war  commenced  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  juft  rights  of  the  crown  and  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain.  He  would  alfo  venture  to  de¬ 
clare,  that  as  the  war  was  unfortunate  to  all  his  fellow- 
fubjeXs,  fo  it  was  particularly  diftreffing  to  himfeif. 
He  had  always  confidered  it  as  the  heavieft  calamity 
of  his  life  :  and  if,  at  any  time,  a  facrifice,  not  only  of 
the.  emoluments  of  his  fituation,  but  . even  of  the  whole 
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of  his  private  fortune,  could  have  purchafed  for  his  Britain* 

country  a  fafe  and  honourable  peace,  he  would  have  - v~~" J 

made  that  facrifice  with  the  utmoft  cheerfulnefs,  and 
thought  the  opportunity  of  offering  it  the  greateft 
bleffing  which  could  poffibly  have  befallen  him.  His 
lordftiip  added,  that  though  he  totally  difapproved  of 
the  motion,  yet  he  was  willing  to  declare  it  to  be  his 
opinion,  that  it  would  not  be  wife  nor  right  to  go  on 
with  the  American  war  as  we  had  hitherto  done  \  that 
is,  to  fend  armies  to  traverfe  from  the  fouth  to  the 
north  of  the  provinces  in  their  interior  parts,  as  had 
been  done  in  a  late  cafe,  and  which  had  failed  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  intended  and  the  defired  effeX.  659 

This  new  method  of  carrying  on  the  war  was  as-Oppofed  by 
much  difapproved  of  as  the  other  ;  nor  indeed  did  itGereral 
feem  to  be  generally  believed  that  any  material  altera-  u  ^ 
tion  was  to  take  place  i'n  the  minifterial  fyftem.  Ge¬ 
neral  Burgoyne  obferved,  that  declaring  a  defign  of 
maintaining  pofts  in  America,  of  the  nature  of  New 
York,  was  declaring  a  defign  of  offenfive  war  5  and 
that  fuch  a  maintenance  of  pofts  would  prove  an  im¬ 
provident  and  a  prepofterous  war.  The  great  if  not 
the  only  purpofe  of  keeping  places  of  arms  upon  an  ene¬ 
my’s  coaft,  and  efpecially  upon  a  continent,  muft  be 
for  offenfive  war.  During  the  glorious  adminiftration 
of  the  earl  of  Chatham,  a  place  of  arms  was  intended 
to  be  eftabliftied  at  St  Malo’s  ;  and  it  was  afterwards 
eftablilhed  at  Belleifle  upon  a  more  extenfive  view  than 
that  of  a  mere  inlet  into  the  country.  It  made  a 
powerful  diverfion,  and  drew  a  great  military  force 
from  Germany,  to  proteX  the  whole  range  of  coaft 
from  Bayonne  to  Dunkirk,  which  was  threatened  by 
an  embarkation  from  that  place  of  arms.  But  the 
circumftance  which  rendered  that  menace  againft;  the 
French  coaft  either  praXicable  or  formidable  was-,  , 
our  dominion  of  the  fea.  At  that  refplendent  era* 
our  naval  flag  rode  in  the  very  bays  of  France  as  fe- 
curely  as  if  anchored  at  Spithead  ;  and  a  few  frigates 
would  have  convoyed  an  army  of  20,000  men  to  any 
one  point  of  the  French  or  Spanifli  coaft.  This  then 
could  be  produced  as  a  juft  precedent  for  a  place  of 
arms.  But  what  other  precedents  exifted  ?  The  com¬ 
mand  of  a  ft rai 4  by  which  it  was  poffible  either  to  give 
an  inlet  for  commerce,  or  to  divide  the  ports  of  an 
enemy.  Of  fucli  a  nature  was  Calais,  which,  together 
with  Dover,  kept  feparate  as  often  as  we  thought  pro¬ 
per  the  great  ocean  and  the  German  fea.  Suet  alfo 
was  Gibraltar  ;  a  place  of  arms  that  gave  a  virtual  fu- 
periority  to  the  navy  of  England,  though  with  an  in¬ 
ferior  number  of  fhips,  as  feparating  the  ports  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon  in  the  ocean  from  their  ports  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  preventing  the  junXion  of  their 
fleets.  But  New. York,  as  a  place  of  arms,  could  an- 
fwer  no  poffible  purpofe  but  to  feed  an  impraXicabfe 
war,  and  to  multiply  that  fyftem  of  contraXs,  loans,  and 
influence,  which,  after  having  operated  to  the  lofs  of 
every  dependence  of  the  country,  was  ready  to  give  the 
final  blow  to  the  laft  remains  of  property  and  liberty  in 
the  country  itfelf.  $6o 

The  general  added,  that  he  had  not  hitherto  touched  He  recants 
upon  the  principle  of  the  American  war.  The  imprac-h^  original.  • 
ticability  of  it  was  a  fufficient  juftification  for  fup- pnncipies 
porting  the  prefent  motion.  But  he  was  now  con-  Amwica!*’ 
vinced  that  the  principle  of  the  American  war  was 
wrong,  though  he  had  not  been  of  that  opinion  wheji 
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lie  formerly  engaged  in  the  ft r vice  in  America.  He 
had  been  brought  to  this  convufHon  by  obferving  the 
uniform  conduit  and  behaviour  of  the  people  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  Paffion,  prejudice,  and  intereft,  might  operate 
fuddenly  and  partially  ;  but  when  we  favv  one  principle 
pervading  the  whole  continent,  the  Americans  refo- 
lutely  encountering  difficulty  and  death  for  a  courfe  of 
years,  it  mult  be  a  ftrong  vanity  and  preemption  in 
our  own  minds,  which  could  only  lead  us  to  imagine 
that  they  were  not  in  the  right.  It  was  reafon,  and 
the  finger  of  God  alone,  that  implanted  the  fame  fen- 
tlment  in  thrte  millions  of  people.  He  would  afiert 
the  truth  of  the  fact  againft  all  which  either  art  or  con¬ 
trivance  could  produce  to  the  contrary.  He  was  like- 
wife  now  convinced,  upon  comparing  the  tondudl  of 
the  miniftry,  as  time  had  developed  their  fyftem,  that 
the  American  war  formed  only  a  part  of  a  general  de- 
fign  levelled  againft  the  conftitution  of  this  country 
and  the  general  rights  of  mankind. 

After  fome  farther  debate,  Sir  James  Lowther’s  mo¬ 
tion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  220  to  179.  This, 
however,  was  a  majority  in  which  the  miniftry  had  lit¬ 
tle  reafon  to  exult  ;  as  it  was  fufficiently  apparent,  from 
the  numbers  who  voted  againft  adminiftration,  that  the 
uninfluenced  fenfe  of  that  houfe  was  clearly  and  de- 
ci lively  againft  any  farther  profecution  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  war. 

Other  arguments  to  the  fame  purpofe  with  thofe  of 
General  Burgoyne,  juft  mentioned,  were  ufed  in  the 
debate  on  the  army  eftimates.  On  the  14th  of  De¬ 
cember,  the  fecretary  at  war  informed  the  houfe,  that 
the  whole  force  of  the  army,  including  the  militia  of 
this  kingdom,  required  for  the  fervice  of  the  year  1782, 
would  amount  to  186,220  men,  and  for  this  force  the 
parliament  had  to  provide.  The  fum  required  for 
thefe  troops  for  pay,  clothing,  and  other  articles,  a- 
mounted  to  four  millions  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand  pounds.  This  military  f<  rce  exceeded  that 
of  the  la  ft  year  by  4074  men  ;  and  the  expence  was 
confi quently  greater  by  29,0671.  15s.  The  increafe 
was  occalioned  by  the  greater  number  of  troops  al¬ 
ready  fent,  or  then  going,  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  But  the 
expence  of  thofe  troops  was  to  be  reimburfed  by  the 
Eaft  India  Company. 

After  fome  farther  ftatements  relative  to  the  military 
force  of  the  kingdom,  and  its  expence,  had  been  made 
by  the  fecretary  at  war,  Colonel  Barre  rofe,  and  with 
great  vehemence  declared,  that  the  eftimates  of  the  ar¬ 
my  which  were  laid  before  that  houfe  were  fcandalous 
and  evafive.  There  was  a  much  greater  number  of 
nnn-effe£Hve  men  than  were  Hated  in  the  eftimates.  In 
fa 61,  they  amounted  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  army.  The 
houfe  fhould  alfo  recoiled,  that  the  eftimates  lying  on 
the  table  did  not  compofe  the  whole  of  the  ex pences  of 
the  army  ;  for  extraordinaries  of  feveral  millions  were 
yet  to  come.  Neither  were  the  men  under  the  feveral 
deferiptions  given  by  the  fecretary  at  war  the  whole 
number  of  military  force  employed.  Other  troops 
were  employed  folelv  at  the  diferetion  of  the  minifter, 
and  paid  irregularly  and  unconft itutionally,  without 
the  affent  or  knowledge  of  the  legillalure  ;  particularly 
the  provincial  corps  \n  America,  amounting  to  nine 
thoufand  men  in  aftual  fervice,  the  ftatement  of  which 
force,  though  it  had  been  called  for  from  year  to  year, 
was  never  brought  into  the  eftimates. 
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With  refped  to  the  army  eftimates,  the  colonel  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  obferve,  that  in  many  inftances  they  were  ^ 
filled  with  fuch  abandoned  impofitions,  that  there  ap¬ 
peared  an  actual  debgn  to  treat  inquiries  from  the  par¬ 
liament  with  fovereign  contempt.  Several  regimtnts, 
of  which  the  number  of  men  did  not  amount  to  one 
hundred,  were  fet  down  at  eight  hundred  ;  and  others 
not  having  more  than  fifty  were  mentioned  in  the 
eftimates  as  eonfifting  of  five,  fix,  or  feven  hundred 
men.  Indeed,  too  large  a  part  of  the  armies,  for 
which  that  houfe  had  bten  perfuaded  to  give  their 
votes,  exifted  only  upon  paper.  Amongft  other  regi* 
ments,  the  royal  Englifh  iuiilcers  had  not  even  a  fourth 
of  their  complement.  The  royal  Scotch  fufileers  were 
in  a  worfe  predicament.  Their  number  fell  Ihort  of 
even  one  hundred  men.  The  60th  regiment  was  ftated 
as  amounting  to  3500  men,  when  the  fa&  was,  that  it 
did  not  confift  of  15005  and  many  others  might  be 
enumerated  in  the  fame  fituation.  The  ftatement  of 
the  eftimates  relative  to  garrifuns,  particularly  thofe  of 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  were  equally  delufive  and 
overcharged. 

Lord  George  Germaine  faid,  that  the  reafon  why 
the  provincial  corps  had  not  been  included  in  the  efti¬ 
mates  was,  that  fome  fhare  of  the  public  money  might 
be  fpared,  by  avoiding  to  vote  an  eftabliihment  for 
thefe  troops.  They  were  raifed  and  paid  in  a  manner 
by  much  the  nioft  economical  for  the  nation.  They 
were  folely  under  the  management  of  the  commander 
in  chief;  and  an  officer,  called  the  infpeBor-general  of 
the  provincial  corps ,  regularly  took  care  to  mufter  them 
from  time  to  time  5  nor  was  a  fingle  man  paid  for  if 
not  in  actual  employ.  HiY  lordfhip  alfo  informed  the 
houfe,  that  the  miniftry  were  unanimoufly  of  opinion, 
that,  confidering  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  and 
the  misfortunes  of  the  war,  it  would  not  be  right  to 
continue  any  longer  the  plan  on  which  it  had  hitherto 
been  conduced ;  and  therefore  that  a  frefh  army  would 
not  be  fent  to  fupply  the  place  of  that  captured  at 
York-town  under  Earl  Cornwallis. 

Sir  George  Saville  exprelfed  the  ftrongeft  difappro- 
bation  of  any  farther  p.ofeeution  of  the  American 
war,  or  of  railing  any  more  troops  for  that  purpofe. 
He  adverted  to  the  intimation  which  had  been  given 
by  the  miniftry,  that  a  change  was  to  be  made  in  the 
mode  of  condu&ing  the  American  war.  This,  he  faid, 
was  in  fa6l  telling  the  houfe  that  they  weie  determi¬ 
ned  to  profecute  the  war  with  all  the  feeble  efforts  of 
which  they  were  yet  capable.  Every  unprejudiced 
and  fenfible  obferver  muft  perceive,  that  fo  extraordi¬ 
nary  a  conduft  refembled,  if  it  did  not  indicate,  the 
violence  of  infanity.  General  Conway  declared,  that 
he  entirely  difapproved  of  a  continuance  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war  in  any  form,  as  he  wilhed  that  it  might  to¬ 
tally  ceafe.  He  eagerly  defired  the  recal  of  our  fleets 
and  armies,  and  was  anxious  for  an  entire  and  imme¬ 
diate  prevention  of  thofe  calamities  which  had  almoft 
completed  the  deftru&ion  of  the  empire.  He  con- 
fidered  an  avowal  of  the  independence  of  America  as 
a  fevere  misfortune,  and  a  debafing  ftreke  againft 
Great  Britain  ;  but  of  the  two  evils  he  would  ehoofe 
the  leaft,  and  he  would  fubmit  to  the  independency  of 
America.  In  ftv>rt,  he  would  almoft  yield  to  any  cir- 
cumftance  whatfoever,  rather  than  perfift  a  day  longer 
in  the  profecution  of  fo  pernicious  a  war.  Ideas  had 
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fci-itaiii.  been  darted  relative  to  a  war  of  pods,  among  which 
w— y- —  New  York  had  been  particularly  mentioned.  But  on 
what  military  authority  did  the  minidry  prefume  to 
think  that  New  York  was  tenable  ?  What  garrilbn 
would  be  able  to  maintain  it  >  The  diverfity  of  military 
opinions  given  on  this  fubjeft  ferved  rather  to  alarm 
than  to  convince.  To  fecuve  New  York,  the  poffeffiun 
of  Long  idand,  which  is  a  hundred  miles  in  length,  is 
abfolutely  neceflary  ;  and  it  was  well  known  that  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  with  all  his  troops,  did  not  confider 
himfelf  as  fccure.  Notwithdanding  thefe  and  other 
arguments,  however,  the  quedion  was  carried  in  favour 
of  minidry  by  a  confidcrable  majority,  and  the  fupplies 
were  voted  accordingly. 

Belides  the  grand  qdedion  for  and  againd  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  American  war,  feVerai  other  matters 
of  fmaller  moment  were  agitated  this  feflion  ;  particu- 
*  See  £//-  larly  the  ad'air  of  St  Eudatius  *  as  already  mentioned, 
htius.  an  inquiry  into  the  date  of  the  navy,  and  into  the  cau- 
fes  of  our  bad  fuccefs  in  the  American  war.  All  thefe 

Iquedions  were  carried  in  favour  of  minidry,  though 
not  without  a  drength  of  oppofition  they  had  never 
experienced  before.  A  motion  for  cenfuring  Lord 
Sandwich  was  lod  only  by  236  to  217  *,  and  fo  gene¬ 
ral  did  the  defire  of  a  change  of  adminidration  now 
appear,  that  it  excited  no  fmall  degree  of  furprife  that 
the  prefent  miniders  Ihould  dill  retain  their  places. 
Abates  on  Nothing  could  fet  in  a  more  driking  point  of  view  the 
dmitting  detedation  in  which  they  were  held,  than  the  extreme 
averfion  Ihown  at  admitting  Lord  George  Germaine  to 
lermaine  ^be  dignity  of  peerage.  On  this  occalion,  the  Minden 
I  fit  in  ihe  bufinefs  was  not  only  ripped  up,  but  after  his  a£fual 
joufeof  invediture,  and  when  he  had  taken  his  feat  in  the 
Jeers.  houfe,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Vifcount  Sackville,  a  fe- 
cond  debate  enfued  relative  to  the  difhonour  the  peers 
had  fudained  by  his  admiflion  into  their  houfe.  It 
wras  moved  by  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen,  that  “  it 
was  reprehcnfible  in  any  minidcr,  and  highly  deroga¬ 
tory  to  the  honour  of  that  houfe,  to  advife  the  crown 
to  excrcife  its  indifputable  right  of  creating  a  peer,  in 
favour  of  a  perfon  labouring  under  the  heavy  cenfure 
of  a  court  martial,”  which  was  particularly  dated  in 
the  motion,  and  alfo  the  public  orders  given  out  on 
the  occalion  by  the  late  king.  The  marquis  urged, 
that  the  houfe  of  peers  being  a  court  of  honour,  it  be¬ 
hoved  them  mod  carefully  to  preferve  that  honour  un- 
contaminated,  and  to  endeavour  to  mark  out,  as  for¬ 
cibly  as  podibly,  the  difapprobation  which  they  felt  at 
receiving  into  their  adembly,  as  a  brother  peer,  a  per¬ 
fon  digmatized  in  the  orderly  books  of  every  regiment 
in  the  fervice.  The  earl  of  Abingdon  obferved,  that 
he  could  not  help  conceiving,  that  although  there  was 
not  a  right  of  ele&ion,  there  was  and  mud  be  a  right 
of  exclulion,  veded  in  that  houfe,  when  the  admidion 
of  any  peer  happened  to  be  againd  the  fenfe  of  their 
lorddiips.  His  judgment  of  this  arofe  not  only  from 
the  idea,  that  that  houfe  was  poflefled  of  original 
rights,  as  independent  of  the  crown  as  of  the  people  5 
but  from  the  circumdance  of  their  being  the  hereditary 
counfellors  of  the  crown,  againd  the  fenfe  of  whom,  he 
held,  the  crown  could  not  of  right  exert  itfelf.  His 
lordlhip  declared,  that  he  conlidered  the  admidion  of 
Lord  George  Germaine  to  a  peerage,  to  be  no  lefs  an 
infufferable  indignity  to  that  houfe,  than  an  outrageous 
Infnlt  to  the  people  at  larg^.  ‘It  was  an  indignity  to 
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that  houfe,  becaule  it  was  connefting  them  with  one  Britain, 
whom  every  foldier  was  forbidden  to  alfcciate  with, 

It  was  an  infult  to  the  people  }  for  what  had  the  per¬ 
fon  raifed  to  the  peerage  done  to  merit  honours  fupe- 
rior  to  his  fellow-citizens  ?  He  had  only  one  claim  to 
any  kind  of  promotion  $  and  that  w  as,  that  he  had  un¬ 
done  Ills  country,  by  executing  the  plan  of  that  accur- 
fed,  in vifible,  though  efficient  cabinet,  from  whom,  as 
he  had  received  his  orders,  fo  he  had  obtained  his  re¬ 
ward. 

Lord  Sackville  declared,  that  he  neither  knew  by 
whofe  advice  he  had  been  raifed  to  this  dignity,  nor 
thought,  that,  in  a  point  of  this  nature,  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  any  minider  was  in  the  lead  needful. 

To  bedow  honours  was  the  peculiar  and  univerfally 
admitted  prerogative  of  the  crown,  provided  that  the 
parties  advanced  to  them  were  competent  to  receive 
them.  This  he  infided  was  the  cafe  at  prefent.  The 
fentence  of  the  court-martial  was  dated  as  the  ground 
of  the  obje&ion  againd  his  elevation  to  the  peerage  ; 
but  even  fueh  a  fentence  did  not  amount  to  any  legal 
difability  whatfoever.  Twenty-three  years  had  ejapfed 
fince  the  court-martial  which  fat  upon  him  had  pro¬ 
nounced  that  fentence ;  and  he  diould  naturally  fup- 
pofe,  that  fuch  of  their  lorddiips,  and  of  the  public  in 
general,  as  were  at  all  acquainted  with  the  peculiarly 
hard  and  unfair  circumdances  which  accompanied  his 
trial,  had  been  long  aecudomed  to  behold  this  bufinefs 
in  its  proper  point  of  view.  Aflailed  by  an  excefs  of 
acrimony,  at  leal!  equal  to  any  that  a  Britidi  officer 
could  have  experienced  from  enemies  at  once  implaca¬ 
ble  and  unjud,  he  was  condemned,  unheard,  and  pu- 
niffied  ptevioufly  to  his  trial.  In  thefe  circumdances, 
it  was  well  known,  that  he  had  challenged  his  aceu- 
fers  to  come  forward  ;  that  he  had  provoked  inquiry  $ 
and  had  infided  upon  a  trial.  He  was  allured  at  the 
time,  that  if  the  determination  of  the  court-martial 
diould  even  prove  capital,  it  would  be  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution  :  but  no  intimations  of  this  kind  could  dif-  . 
fuade  him  from  infiding  that  a  trial  diould  take  place  *, 
and  he  Hattered  himfelf,  that  the  candour  and  equity 
of  their  lorddiips  would  lead  them  to  conclude,  that 
fuch  behaviour,  under  fuch  circumdances,  could  only 
refult  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  innocence.  To  the  fen¬ 
tence  of  it  he  had  fubmitted  \  and,  as  the  .  refult  of 
fuch  fubmiffion,  he  thought  that  he  had  then  acquit¬ 
ted  himfelf  to  his  country  and  to  the  public.  At  the 
prefent  moment,  it  was  extremely  lingular,  that  al¬ 
though  neither  the  charge,  nor  the  defence,  nor  the 
evidence,  nor  in  ffiort  any  one  part  of  the  proceedings 
on  the  trial,  was  before  their  lorddiips,  they  were  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  put  the  fentence  a  fecond  time  in  force  a- 
gaind  him.  He  truded,  however,  that  their  lorddiips 
would  call  to  mind  the  occurrences  which  had  taken 
place  with  rcfpe£l  to  himfelf,  fubfequent  to  that  pe¬ 
riod.  In  1765,  not  more  than  four  years  after  the 
trial,  he  was  appointed  to  an  office  in  adminidration, 

Previoufly  to  his  acceptance  of  the  propofitions  then 
made  to  him  that  he  diould  bear  a  part  in  admini¬ 
dration,  it  was  agreed  for  him  to  become  a  member  of 
the  council-board.  There  he  accordingly  took  his 
feat  }  and  thenceforward  conlidered  fuch  a  circum¬ 
dance  as  virtually  a  repeal  of  the  fentence  of  the  court- 
martial.  A  revifion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court- 
martial  was  now  unattainable  j  for  during  the  fpace  of 
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Britain.  23  yfears,  the  period  of  time  which  had 
“V— the  trial,  every  member  who  had  fat  upon  it  except 
one  had  been  dead  and  buried.  An  attempt  to  inve- 
(ligate  the  motives  which  aduated  the  feveral  members 
of  the  court  was  equally  impradicable.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  their  lordfliips  would  be  of  opinion,  that  he 
was  fully  competent  to  receive  the  title  which  his  fo- 
vereign  had  been  gracioufly  pleafed  to  bellow  upon  him  ; 
and  that  it  was  neither  expedient,  neceflary,  nor  be¬ 
coming,  for  that  houfe,  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  crown, 
or  to  oppofe  its  indifputable  prerogative,  becaufe  it  had 
advanced  an  old  and  faithful  fervant  to  the  dignity  of  a 
feat  among  their  lordfliips. 

The  duke  of  Richmond  obfervcd,  that  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  to  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  it 
was  exprefsly  dated,  in  every  new  patent  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  peer,  that  fuch  creation  was  made  with  the 
confent  of  parliament ;  nor  did  a  Angle  indance  occur, 
during  the  whole  of  this  period,  of  any  title  being 
granted  without  the  particular  acquiefcence  of  the 
houfe  of  lords.  After  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the 
crown  carried  with  a  confiderably  lefs  redraining  hand 
this  exercife  of  the  prerogative;  and  during  fhe  later 
ieras,  it  had  been  generally  regarded  as  an  incontefta- 
ble  and  edablidied  right.  It  appeared,  however,  that 
the  ancient  principles  of  the  Britifti  conditution  had 
let  boundaries  to  redrain  this  exercife  of  the  preroga¬ 
tive  ;  and  that  formerly  a  legal  difability  was  not  the 
only  circumdance  which  might  amount  to  a  difqualifi- 
cation  for  the  peerage.  Some  inflnuations  had  been 
thrown  out  refpeaing  the  decifion  of  the  court-mar¬ 
tial,  which  were  far  from  being  well-grounded.  When 
the  court-martial  took  place,  for  the  purpofe  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  criminality  or  the  innocence  of  the  noble 
vifcount,  the  times  were  not,  as  had  been  reprefented, 
remarkable  for  the  predominance  of  clamour  or  of  fac¬ 
tion.  He  obferved,  that  their  lordfliips  were  not  ig¬ 
norant,  that  the  noble  vifcount  reded  a  conflderable 
part  of  the  vindication  of  his  behaviour  at  the  battle 
of  Minden,  upon  the  fuppofed  exidence  of  a  flriking 
variation  in  the  orders  delivered  from  Prince  Ferdi¬ 
nand  to  the  commander  of  the  cavalry.  It  was  un- 
derdood  that  the  fird  order  was,  that  the  cavalry  (hould 
advance  ;  and  the  fecond,  that  the  Bntijh  cavalry 
(hould  advance.  Yet  even  under  thefe  fuppofed  con- 
tradidory  orders,  it  was  evident  that  the  noble  lord 
(hould  advance;  and,  certainly,  the  didance  being 
(hort,  he  enjoyed  a  fufficient  fpace  of  time  for  obedi¬ 
ence  to  his  inftrudions.  Lord  Southampton,  who  de¬ 
livered  one  of  the  mtflages,  was  now  prefent  in  the 
houfe ;  and  it  fliould  feem,  that  he  had  no  choice,  on 
this  occafion,  but  to  acknowledge,  either  that  he  did 
not  properly  deliver  fuch  orders  to  the  noble  vifcount, 
or  that  the  latter,  having  properly  received  them,  ne- 
gleaed  to  obey  them.  But  whatever  difRcuities  might 
have  arifen,  during  the  endeavours  to  determine  ex- 
aaiy  how  much  time  had  adually  been  lod,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  non-compliance  of  the  noble  vifcount 
with  the  orders  which  he  received,  his  grace  faid,  that 
he  could  with  much  facility  have  folved  what  all  the 
witnefles  examined  as  to  this  point  were  not  able  pofi- 
tively  to  determine.  If,  as  he  was  fummoned  to  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  trial,  his  depofition  had  been  called  for, 
he  could  have  proved,  becaufe  he  held  all  the  while 
his  watch  within  his  hand,  and  feldom  ceafed  to  look 
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the  time  loft  when  the  noble  vifcount  de¬ 
layed  to  advance,  under  pretence,  that,  receiving  fuch 
contradictory  orders,  it  was  impeflible  for  him  to  dif- 
cover  whether  he  ought  to  advance  with  the  whole  ca¬ 
valry,  or  only  with  the  Britifti  cavalry,  was  one  hour 
and  a  half  It  was,  therefore,  extremely  evident, 
that  the  noble  lord  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  brought 
up  the  cavalry  from  the  diftance  of  a  mile  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  by  joining  in  the  bat¬ 
tle,  they  might  have  rendered  the  vidory  more  bril¬ 
liant  and  decifive.  But,  before  the  arrival  of  this  ca¬ 
valry,  the  engagement  was  concluded.  Such  was  the 
teftimony,  Lis  grace  faid,  which,  having  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  ferve,  at  the  battle  of  Minden,  under  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunfwick,  he  mud  have  borne,  if,  be¬ 
ing  fummoned,  the  members  of  the  court-martial  had 
thought  proper  to  have  examined  him  on  the  trial. 

Under  fuch  circumftances,  the  noble  vifcount  could 
have  little  reafon  to  complain  of  the  fentence  of  the 
court-martial,  of  the  orders  which  followed,  or  of  the 
lofs  of  his  commiflion. 

The  motion  was  powerfully  fupported  by  other  ar¬ 
guments,  both  by  the  duke  of  Richmond  himfelf  and 
other  peers  ;  but,  however,  was  rejeded  by  a  majori- 
ty  of  93  again  ft  28.  A  proteft  was  entered,  figned  protcfL 
by  nine  peers,  in  which  the  fentence  and  the  publiegainft  r< 
orders  were  particularly  dated  ;  and  in  which  they  de-ceiving 
dared,  that  they  “  could  not  look  upon  the  railing  tohim* 
the  peerage  a  perfon  fo  circumftanced,  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a  meafure  fatal  to  the  interefts  as  well  as 
to  the  glory  of  the  crown,  and  to  the  dignity  of  that 
houfe;  infulting  to  the  memory  of  the  late  fovereign, 
and  likewife  to  every  furviving  branch  of  the  illuftri- 
ous  houfe  of  Brunfwick  ;  repugnant  to  every  principle 
of  military  difeipline,  and  diredly  contrary  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  honour  of  that  houfe,  and  to  that 
honour  which  has  for  ages  been  the  glorious  charade- 
riftic  of  the  Britifti  nation,  and  which,  as  far  as  could 
depend  on  them,  they  found  themfelves  called  upon, 
not  more  by  duty  than  inclination,  to  tranfmit  pure 
and  unfullied  to  pofterity.”  „ 

The  ruinous  tendency  of  the  American  war  was  Motion  for 
now  fo  ftrikingly  apparent,  that  it  became  neceflary  an  addrefs 
for  thofe  who  had  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  dangerous  fitua- a^ain? the 
tion  of  their  country,  who  wifhed  well  to  its  interefts^6”^ 
or  even  to  prevent  its  deftrudion,  to  exert  their  mod 
vigorous  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  fo  fatal  a  conteft. 
Accordingly,  on  the  22d  of  February,  a  motion  was 
made  by  General  Conway,  u  That  an  humble  addrefs 
fliould  be  prefented,  earneftly  imploring  his  majefty, 
that,  taking  into  his  royal  confideration  the  many  and 
great  calamities  which  had  attended  the  prefent  unfor¬ 
tunate  war,  and  the  heavy  burdens  thereby  brought 
on  his  loyal  and  affedionate  people,  he  would  be  gra¬ 
cioufly  pleafed  to  liften  to  the  humble  prayer  and  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  faithful  commons,  that  the  war  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  North  America  might  no  longer  be  purfued 
for  the  impradicable  purpofe  of  reducing  that  country 
to  obedience  by  force  ;  and  expreffing  their  hope  that 
the  earned  defire  and  diligent  exertion  to  reftore  the 
public  tranquillity,  of  which  they  had  received  his 
majefty’s  mod  gracious  aflurances,  might,  by  a  happy 
reconciliation  with  the  revolted  colonies,  be  forwarded 
and  made  effedual  ;  to  which  great  end,  his  majefty’s 
faithful  commons  would  bt  ready  mod  cheerfully  to 

give 
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give  their  uttnoft  affiftance.” 

/he  introduced  this  motion,  the 
enormities  with  which  the  Britiffi 


i  u 

In  the  fpcech  by  which 
general  fet  forth  the 
had  fo  fre¬ 


quently  been  digmatized  by  oppofition,  and  the  ex- 
ccffive  animolity  of  the  Americans.  Not  a  fingle  friend 
to  the  Britifh  government  (he  laid)  could  be  difeover- 
ed  among!*  the  inhabitants  of  North  America  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  We  had,  indeed, 
at  prefent  no  object  to  contend  for  :  for  if  it  could  be 
admitted  for  a  moment,  even  for  the  fake  of  argument, 
that  it  were  poffible  we  might  conquer  at  the  lad,  what 
benefits  would  repay  the  druggie  for  the  victory  > 
We  ffiould  then  only  gain  a  defert,  a  country  depopu¬ 
lated  by  the  war,  which  our  defpotifm  and  barbarity, 
our  avarice  and  ambition,  our  antipathy  for  freedom, 
and  our  paffion  for  injudice,  had  kindled  in  her  bo- 
fom.  But  all  expeftations  of  this  kind  were  in  the 
highed  degree  vain  and  abfurd ;  though  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  (the  general  faid)  from  a  perfon 
lately  arrived  from  America,  in  whofe  veracity,  expe¬ 
rience,  and  difeernment,  lie  could  implicitly  confide, 
that  the  people  of  that  country,  although  in  arms 
againd  us,  were  dill  anxious  for  the  aceomplidiment  of 
peace.  He  was  alfo  allured,  that  certain  individuals, 
at  no  conliderable  didance,  were  empowered  on  the 
part  of  the  congrefs  to  treat  with  the  miniders  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  attainment  of  fo  eflential  an  ob- 
jeft.  Thefe  circumdance  were  not  unknown  to  go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  a  noble  lord,  who  had  lately  retired 
from  the  office  of  a  fecretary  of  date  for  the  American 
department,  had  been  particularly  applied  to  on  this 
intereding  occafion.  What  reafon  could  the  miniders 
affign  why  they  had  neglected  to  improve  this  lingular 
advantage,  and  feemed  to  fpurn  at  all  ideas  of  negoei- 
ation  ?  Could  it  be  poffible,  that  a  feries  of  ignomi¬ 
nious  mifearriages  and  defeats  had  not  yet  operated 
as  a  cure  for  the  inhuman  and  dedruftive  love  of  war  ? 
Such  was  the  lituation  of  the  nation,  that  it  behoved 
the  miniders  to  negociate  for  peace  almod  on  any 
terms.  But  as  they  had  hitherto  done  nothing  of  this 
kind,  it  was  indifpenfably  neceffary  that  the  parliament 
Ihould  interfere,  and  put  an  immediate  end  to  a  war 
fo  calamitous,  fo  fatal,  and  fo  dedruftive.  The  motion 
was  feconded  by  Lord  John  Cavendilh,  who  remarked, 
that  the  American  war  had  been  a  war  of  malice  and 
refentment,  without  either  dignity  in  its  conduct,  pro¬ 
bability  in  its  object,  or  judice  in  its  origin.  It  was, 
however,  vigoroufly  oppofed  by  adminidration,  who 
had  dill  fufficient  drength  to  gain  their  point,  though 
only  by  a  fingle  vote,  the  motion  being  rejected  by 
x94  to  193. 

The  increafing  drength  of  oppofition  now  fhowed 
ion  for  the  that  the  downfal  of  minidry  was  at  hand.  The  deci- 
ddrefs.  lion  of  the  lad  quedion  was  confidered  as  a  victory 
gained  by  the  former,  and  Mr  Fox  indantly  gave  no¬ 
tice  that  the  fubjeft  would  be  refumed  in  a  few  days, 
under  another  form.  It  was  accordingly  revived  on 
the  27th  of  February  j  on  which  day  a  petition  from 
the  city  of  London  was  prefented  to  the  houfe,  foli- 
citing  the  houfe  to  interpofe  in  fuch  a  manner  as  ffiould 
prevent  any  farther  profecution  of  the  American  war  5 
after  which  General  Conway  moved,  that  it  fhould  be 
refolved,  “  That  it  was  the  opinion  of  that  houfe,  that 
the  farther  profecution  of  offenlive  war  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  North  America,  for  the  purpofe  of  reducing 
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the  revolted  colonies  to  obedience  by  force,  would  be  Britain, 
the  means  of  weakening  the  efforts  of  this  country  a- 
gaind  her  European  enemies,  and  tend,  under  the  pre¬ 
fent  circumliances,  dangeroully  to  increafe  the  mutual 
enmity  fo  fatal  to  the  intereds  both  of  Great  Britain 
and  America  5  and,  by  preventing  a  happy  reconcili¬ 
ation  with  that  country,  to  frudrate  the  earned  defire 
gracioufiy  expreffed  by  his  majedy  to  redore  the  blef- 
lings  of  public  tranquillity.” 

In  the  fpeech  by  which  he  intrcduced  this  motion, 
the  general  took  notice  of  foine  objections  that  had 
been  made  to  his  former  motion,  under  the  idea  that 
it  was  unconditutional  in  that  houfe  to  interfere  with 
its  advice  in  thofe  things  which  efpecially  and  indif-  666 
putably  belonged  to  the  executive  power.  It  appear-  Parliament 
ed,  however,  from  the  journals,  that  from  the  days  ofj^* 
Edward  III.  down  to  the  prefent  reign,  parliament^ 
had  at  all  times  given  advice  to  the  crown  in  matters 
relating  to  war  and  peace.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
it  was  frequently  done  5  and  alfo  in  that  of  Henry  IV. 

One  remarkable  indance  of  this  was  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  when  that  prince  confulted  his  parliament 
refpe&ing  the  propriety  of  fupporting  the  duke  of 
Britanny  again!!  France,  and  alfo  of  declaring  war 
againd  the  latter  5  and  he  told  his  parliament  that  it 
was  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  hear  their  advice  on 
thefe  heads  that  he  called  them  together.  In  the  reign 
of  James  I.  the  parliament  interfered  repeatedly  with 
their  advice  refpefting  the  Palatinate,  the  match  with 
Spain,  and  a  declaration  of  war  againd  that  power. 

In  the.  time  of  Charles  I.  there  were  limilar  interfe¬ 
rences  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  his  fon  Charles  II.  the 
parliament  made  repeated  remondrances,  but  particu¬ 
larly  in  1674  and  1675,  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  alliance 
with  France,  which  they  urged  ought  to  be  renoun¬ 
ced,  and  at  the  fame  time  recommended  a  drift  union 
with  the  United  Provinces.  To  fome  of  thefe  remon¬ 
drances,  indeed,  anfwers  were  returned  not  very  fa- 
tisfaftory ;  and  the  parliament  were  informed,  that 
they  were  exceeding  the  line  of  their  duty,  and  en¬ 
croaching  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  But 
fo  little  did  the  commons  of  thofe  days  relilli  thefe  an¬ 
fwers,  that  they  addreffed  the  king  to  know  who  it 
was  that  had  advifed  his  majedy  to  return  fuch  anfwers 
to  their  loyal  and  conditutional  remondrances.  In 
the  reign  of  King  William,  repeated  indances  were  to 
be  found  in  the  journals,  of  advice  given  by  parliament 
relative  to  the  Iriffi  war  and  the  war  on  the  continent. 

The  like  occurred  frequently  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne :  that  prince fs,  in  an  addrefs  from  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  was  advifed,  not  to  make  peace  with  France  un¬ 
til  Spain  ffiould  be  fecured  to  Audria  ;  and  alfo,  not 
to  confent  to  peace  until  Dunkirk  ffiould  be  demoliffi- 
ed.  In  ffiort,  it  was  raanifed  from  the  whole  liidory 
of  Engliffi  parliaments,  that  it  was  ever  confidered  as 
conditutional  for  parliament  to  interfere,  whenever  it 
thought  proper,  in  all  matters  fo  important  as  thofe 
of  peace  and  war.  The  general  urged  other  argu¬ 
ments  in  fupport  of  his  motion,  which  was  feconded 
by  Lord  Althorpe  j  and  petitions  from  the  mayor, 
burgeffes,  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  Bridol,  and 
from  the  merchants,  tradefmen,  and  inhabitants  of  that 
city,  againd  the  American  war,  were  read.  In  or¬ 
der  to  evade  coming  to  any  immediate  determination 
on  the  quedion,  a  propofition  was  made  by  Mr  Wal- 
4  C  2  lace 
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iacc,  the  attorney-general,  that  a  truce  ffiould  be  en- 
'  tered  into  with  America  5  and  that  a  bill  fhould  be 


prepared  to  enable  his  majefty’s  minifters  to  treat  on 

667  this  £™und  :  and  under  the  pretence  of  allowing  time 
Motion  for  for  this  meafure,  he  moved,  “  that  the  prefent  debate 
the  addrefs  fhould  be  adjourned  for  a  fortnight.”  The  houfe  di¬ 
sarmed.  vided  upon  this  motion,  when  there  appeared  for  it 

215,  and  againft  it  234;  fo  that  there  was  a  majority 
of  19  again  ft  the  mmifter.  The  original  motion  of 
General  Conway  was  then  put  and  carried  without  a 
divifion. .  The  general  immediately  followed  up  his 
firft  motion  with  another  for  an  addrefs  to  the  kin?, 
in  which  the  American  war  was  fpoken  of  precifelv  in 
the.  fame  terms  made  ufe  of  in  the  motion,  and  in 
which  his  majefty  was  Elicited  to  put  a  flop  to  any 
farther  profeeution  of  offenfivc  war  againft  the  colo¬ 
nies.  This  motion  was  agreed  to  5  and  it  was  alfo  re- 

668  folvcd,  that  the  addrefs  fhould  be  prefented  to  his  ma- 

Addiefs  jefly  by  the  whole  houfe.  The  addrefs  was  accord- 

withhis  Preft'nted  the  firft  of  March  j  when  his  ma- 

majelty’s  Jeft.v  returned  an  anfwer,  in  which  he  declared,  that 

anfwer.  there  were  no  objedls  nearer  to  his  heart  than  the  eafe, 

happinefs,  and  profperity  of  his  people  5  that  the 
houfe  of  commons  might  be  affured,  that,  in  purfu- 
ance  of  their  advice,  he  fhould  take  fuch  meafures  as 
fhould  appear  to  him  to  be  mod  conducive  to  the  re- 
ftoration  of  harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
revolted  colonies,  fo  effential  to  the  profperity  of  both  ; 
and  that  his  efforts  fhould  be  dire&ed,  in  the  moft  rf- 
fe6lual  manner,  againft  our  European  enemies,  until 
fuch  a  peace  could  be  obtained  as  fhould  confift  with 
the  interefts  and  permanent  welfare  of  his  kingdoms. 
But  though  the  proceedings  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
in  addreffing  his  majefty  againft  any  farther  profeeu¬ 
tion  of  the  American  war,  gave  general  fatisfaflion, 
the  royal  anfwer,  however,  was  not  thought  Efficiently 
explicit.  It  was  therefore  obferved  by  General  Con¬ 
way,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  on  the  4th  of  March, 
that  he  hoped  he  fhould  be  fupported  by  the  houfe  in 
his  defire  of  fecuring  the  nation  againft  the  poflibility 
of  a  doubt  that  the  American  war  was  not  now  com¬ 
pletely  concluded.  Something,  perhaps,  might  yet 
be  wanting,  by  which  minifters  might  be  fo  exprefsly 
hound,  that,  however  defirous  of  evafion,  they  would 
not  have  it  in  their  power  to  evade  the  injunction  of 
66$  that  houfe.  He  therefore  moved,  “  That  an  humble 
ad~  addrefs.  fhould  be  prefented  to  his  majefty,  to  return 
his  majefty  the  thanks  of  that  houfe  for  his  gracious 
anfwer  to  their  laft  addrefs  ;  that  houfe  being  convin- 
ced,  that  nothing  could,  in  the  prefent  circum fiances- 
of  this  country,  fo  effentially  promote  tbofe  great  ob- 
je£ls  of  his  majefty ’s  paternal  care  for  his  people  as 
the  meafures  which  his  faithful  commons  had  moft 
humbly,  but  earneftly,  recommended  to  his  majefty.” 
This  motion  was  unanimoufly  agreed  to  ;  after  which 
the  general  made  a  fecond  motion,  that  it  fhould  be 
refolved  by  that  houfe,  “  That,  after  the  folemn  de¬ 
claration  of  the  opinion  of  that  houfe,  in  their  humble 
addrefs  prefented  to  his  majefty  on  Friday  laft,  and  his 
majefly’s  affurance  of  his  gracious  intentions,  that  houfe 
would  confider  as  enemies  to  his  majefty  and  this 
country,  all  thofe  who  fhould  endeavour  to  fruftrate 
bis  majefty’s  paternal  care  for  the  eafe  and  happinefs 
of  his  people,  by  advifing,  or  by  any  means  attempt¬ 
ing,  the  farther  profeeution  of  offenfive  war  on  the 
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continent  of  North  America,  for  the  purpofe  of  re-  B  .  , 
ducing  the  revolted  colonies  to  obedience  by  foree.”  — 
After  fome  debate,  the  motion  was  agreed  to  without 
a  divifion  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  the  month,  after  a  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  had  been  read  in  the  houfe  of  peers  re¬ 
lative  to  the  furrender  of  Earl  Cornwallis  and  the  ar¬ 
my  under  his  command,  the  two  following  motions  6 
were  made  by  the  duke  of  Chandos.  Firft,  “  That  Refolds 
it  was  the  opinion  of  that  houfe,  that  the  immediate concerning 
caufe  of  the  capture  of  the  army  under  Earl  Cornwal-^0 caPtur« 
lis  in.  Virginia,  appeared  to  have  been  the  uvant  of 
Efficient  naval  force  to  cover  and  proteft  the  fame.”je<5ted.e* 
Secondly,  “  That  the  not  covering  and  protefling 
the  army  under  Earl  Cornwallis  in  a  proper  manner, 
was  highly  blameable  in  thofe  who  advifed  and  plan¬ 
ned  the. expedition.”  After  fome  debate,  the  motions 
were  reje&ed,  upon  a  divifion,  by  a  majority  of  72  to 

37;  , 

Thus  the  miniftry  ftill  kept  their  ground,  and  with 
the  moft  afton idling  refolution  combated  the  powers  of 
oppofition,  which  were  daily  increasing.  On  the  8th  t 
of  March  feveral  refolutions  were  moved  by  Lord  John  Refolutions 
Cavendiffi  ;  one  of  which  was,  that  “  the  chief  caufe  mi- 
of  all  the  national  misfortunes  was  the  want  of  fore- niftry  Pro* 
fight  and  ability  in  his  majefty’s  minifters.”  Another P°fed* 
refpe&ed  the  immenfefum  expended  on  the  war,  which 
was  not  denied  to  be  lefs  than  ICO  millions.  The  ex¬ 
penditure  of  this  fum  became  an  objeft  of  fevere  feru- 
tiny  but  ftill  all  inquiry  was  fruftrated.  Mr  Burke 
affirmed,  that  all  public  documents  relative  to  the  fi¬ 
nances,  exhibited  the  mifmanagement,  profufion,  and 
enormities,  of  an  unprincipled  adminiftration  }  as  an 
inftance  of  which  he  adduced  the  prefen ts  given  to  the 
Indians  for  their  fervices  during  the  laft  year,  amounting 
to  no  lefs  than  ioo,oool.  Several  other  particulars 
were  pointed  out  ;  but  the  motions  were  loft  by  22 6  to 
216. 

The  unpopularity  of  Lord  North  was  now  farther 
augmented  by  his  propofal  of  fome  new  taxes,  particu¬ 
larly  on  foap,  the  carriage  of  goods,  and  places  of  en¬ 
tertainment.  Oppofition  therefore  ftill  determined  to 
force  him  to  refign  ;  which  indeed  it  Teemed  improba¬ 
ble  that  he  would  voluntarily  do.  On  the  15th  of 
March  it  was  moved  by  Sir  John  Rous,  that  “  the  na-  Anofher 
tion  could  have  no  farther  confidence  in  the  minifters  motion  a- 
who  had  the  condu6l  of  public  affairs.”  The  debate gainft  the 
was  remarkable  for  an  argument,  in  the  affairs  of  Ame-miniftr3r* 
rica,.  perfedlly  original,  and  unprecedented  in  all  that 
had  been  faid  or  written  on  the  fubjedt.  Sir  James- 
Harriot  informed  the  houfe,  that  though  it  had  been  • 
frequently  pretended,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  were  not  reprefented  in  the  Britiffi  parliament,  yet 
the  fa£l  wTas  other  wife  $  for  they  were  actually  repre¬ 
fented.  The  firft  colonization,  by  national  and  fove- 
reign  authority,  he  remarked,  was  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  colony  of  Virginia.  The  grants  and  charters  made 
of  thole  lands,  and  of  all  the  fubfequent  colonies,  were 
of  one  tenor,  and  expreffed  in  the  following  terms  : 

“  To  have  and  to  hold  of  the  king  or  queen’s  majefty, . 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Eaft  Greenwich, 
within  the  county  of  Kent,  reddendum,  a  certain  rent 
at  our  caftle  of  Eaft  Greenwich,  &c.”  So  that  the 
inhabitants  of  America  were,  in  fa£l,  by  the  nature  of 
tlieir  tenure,  reprefented  in  parliament  by  the  knights 
of  the  IFire  of.  the  county  of  Kent.  This  curious  le~ 
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itajn  gal  difcovery,  that  the  American  colonies  were  part 
^  and  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Fall  Greenwich,  though 
delivered  by  the  learned  judge  with  all  proper  gravity 
and  folemnity,  yet  excited  fo  much  merriment  in  the 
houfe,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty,  for  fome  time, 
that  the  fpeaker  could  preferve  any  kind  of  order. 

Lord  North  endeavoured  to  vindicate  his  own  ad- 
North’s  de-miniftration.  He  affirmed,  that  it  could  not  be  de- 
:enceofhis  dared  with  truth,  by  that  houfe,  that  the  national  ca- 
owncon-  }amitie«  originated  from  the  meafures  of  the  prefent 
adminiftration.  The  repeal  of  the  American  ftamp- 
a£t,  and  the  paffing  of  the  declaratory  law,  took  place 
before  his  entrance  into  office.  As  a  private  member 
of  parliament,  he  gave  his  vote  in  favour  of  both  *,  but, 
as  a  mini  tier,  he  was  not  refponfible  for  either.  When 
he  accepted  his  poft,  the  times  were  fcarcely  lefs  vio¬ 
lent  than  the  prefent.  He  approached  the  helm  when 
jothers  had  deferted  it  ;  and,  (landing  there,  he  had 
ufed  his  utmoft  efforts  to  affift  his  country.  That  the 
American  war  was  juft  and  requifite,  and  profecuted 
for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting  and  maintaining  the 
rights  of  the  Britifti  legiftature,  was  a  pofition,  for  the 
truth  of  which  he  would  ever  contend,  whilft  he  en¬ 
joyed  the  power  of  arguing  at  all  upon  the  fubje£f. 
As  to  peace,  he  not  only  wiftied  moft  earneftly  for  it, 
but  alfo  for  the  formation  of  fuch  a  miniftry  as  might 
at  once  prove  welcome  to  the  country,  and  with  una¬ 
nimous  cordiality  co- operate  for  the  welfare  and  the 
honour  of  the  ftate.  It  was  not  an  attachment  to  the 
honours  and  emoluments  of  office  which  had  kept  him 
fo  long  in  place  ;  and  he  ftiould  difdain  to  throw  impe¬ 
diments  in  the  way  of  any  honourable  and  falutary 
coalition  of  parties,  though  for  the  adjuftment  of  an 
adminiftration  from  which  he  might  perceive  himfelf 
excluded.  The  houfe  at  length  divided  upon  the  que- 
ftion,  when  there  appeared  for  it  227,  and  againft  it 
2 36  *,  fo  that  there  was  a  majority  of  nine  in  favour  of 
adminiftration. 

.  Notwithftanding  this  feemingly  favourable  determi¬ 
ners  at  laft  nation,  it  was  fo  well  known  that  the  miniftry  could 
quit  their  not  ftand  their  ground,  that,  four  days  after,  a  fimilar 
plaees.  inot;on  to  that  made  by  Sir  John  Rous  was  to  have 
been  made  by  the  earl  of  Surrey  ;  but  when  his  lord- 
fhip  was  about  to  rile  for  that  purpofe,  Lord  North 
addreffed  himfelf  to  the  fpeaker,  and  endeavoured  to 
gain  the  attention  of  the  houfe.  This  occafioned  fome 
altercation,  it  being  contended  by  many  members, 
that  the  earl  of  Surrey  ought  to  be  heard  firft.  But 
Lord  North  being  at  length  fuffered  to  proceed,  he 
obferved,  that  as  he  underftood  the  motion  to  be  made 
by  the  noble  earl  was  fimilar  to  that  made  a  few  days 
before,  and  the  objeiR  of  which  was  the  removal  of  the 
minifters,  he  had  fuch  information  to  communicate  to 
the  houfe,  as  muft,  he  conceived,  render  any  fuch  mo¬ 
tion  now  unnectffary.  He  could  with  authority  allure 
the  houfe,  that  his  majefty  had  come  to  a  full  deter¬ 
mination  to  change  his  minifters.  Indeed,  thofe  per- 
fons  who  had  for  fome  time  conduced  the  public  af¬ 
fairs  were  no  longer  his  majefty’s  minifters.  I  hey  were 
not  now  to  be  confidered  as  men  holding  the  reins  of 
government,  and  tranfa&ing  meafures  of  ftate,  but 
merely  remaining  to  do  their  official  duty,  till-other 
minifters  were  appointed  to  take  their  places.  Lhe 
fooner  thofe  new  minifters  were  appointed,  his  lordftup 
declared,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  better  it  would  be 
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for  the  public  bufinefs,  and  the  general  interefts  of  the  Britan?, 
nation.  He  returned  thanks  to  the  houfe  for  the  ma-  — v~ 
ny  inftances  of  favour  and  indulgence  which  he  had 
received  from  them  during  the  eourfe  of  his  adminiftra¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  declared,  that  he  confidered  himfelf  as 
refponfible,  in  all  fenfes  of  the  word,  for  every  cir- 
cumftance  of  his  minifterial  conduft,  and  that  he 
ftiould  be  ready  to  anfwer  to  his  country  whenever  he 
ftiould  be  called  upon  for  that  purpofe. 

The  earl  of  Surrey  informed  the  houfe,  that  the 
motion  which  he  intended  to  have  made  was  defigned 
to  declare  to  the  nation,  and  to  all  Europe,  that  the 
miniftry  were  not  difmiffed  becaufe  they  wanted  to  a- 
void  the  fatigues  of  office,  but  becaufe  the  parliament 
had  totally  withdrawn  from  them  their  good  opinion 
and  their  confidence,  and  were  determined  no  longer 
to  permit  the  perpetration  of  thofe  violent  abufes  of 
their  truft,  to  which,  with  impunity,  and  to  the  dif- 
grace  and  detriment  of  the  ftate,  they  had  for  fuch  a 
length  of  time  proceeded.  His  lordfhip,  however,  a- 
greed,  in  conieqnence  of  the  declaration  of  Lord 
North,  to  wave  his  intended  motion  \  and,  after  fome 
farther  debate,  the  houfe  adjourned.  ^ 

Thus  an  end  was  put  to  an  adminiftration  which  liad  Military 
for  fo  long  been  obnoxious  to  a  great  part  of  the  na- operations 
tion,  and  whofe  removal  contributed  very  much  to  al-m  H82* 
lay  thofe  dangerous  ferments  by  which  every  part  of 
the  Britifti  dominions  had  been  fo  long  agitated. 

Peace  now  became  as  much  the  obje61  of  miniftry  as 
war  had  been  formerly.  Before  we  proceed  to  any 
account  of  the  negociation  for  that  defirable  event, 
however,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  take  notice  of  thofe 
military  events  which  difpofed  the  other  belligerent 
powers  to  an  accommodation.  The  bad  fuccefs  of 
Britain  in  America  has  already  been  taken  notice  of. 

The  difafter  of  Cornwallis  had  produced  a  fincere  de¬ 
fire  of  being  at  peace  with  America  :  but  that  could 
not  be  accomplifhed  without  making  peace  with  France 
alfo  }  and  that  power  was  haughty  and  elated  with 
fuccefs.  Minorca  had  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards  ;  and  though  it  is  certain  that  the  capture 
of  a  few  miferable  invalids,  attended  with  fuch  extreme 
difficulty  as  the  Spaniards  experienced  f,  ought  rather  f  See  Mt* 
to  have  intimidated  them  than  otherwife,  they  now”orfa’ 
projected  the  moft  important  conquefts.  Nothing  lefs 
than  the  entire  reduction  of  the  Britifti  Weft  India 
iftands  became  the  object  of  the  allies*,  and  indeed 
there  was  too  much  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  this  object 
was  within  their  reach.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1782,  the  iftands  of  Nevis  and  St  Chriftopher’s  were 
obliged  to  furrender  to  M.  de  Graffe  the  French  ad¬ 
miral,  and  the  marquis  de  Bouille,  who  had  already 
fignalized  himfelf  by  feveral  exploits*.  Jamaica  was#See 
marked  out  as  the  next  vidfim  ;  but  an  end  of  all  thefe  and  StCbri* 
afpiring  hopes  was  faft  approaching.  The  advantages  Gophers* 
hitherto  gained  by  the  French  in  their  naval  engage¬ 
ments  with  the  Britifti  fleet  had  proceeded  from  their 
keeping  at  a  great  diftance  during  the  time  of  a6lion, 
and  from  their  good  fortune  and  dexterity  in  gaining 
the  wind.  At  laft,  the  French  admiral,  de  Graffe, 
probably  prompted  by  his  natural  courage,  determined, 
after  an  indecifive  action  on  the  9th  of  April  1782,  to 
ftand  a  clofe  engagement  with  hi*  formidable  anta- 
gonift  Admiral  Rodney.  This,  with  him,  appears  to 
have  been  a  matter  of  choice,  as  he  interfered  to  pre¬ 
vent  \ 
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vent  the  lofs  of  a  difabled  (hip,  by  parting  with  which 
he  might  have  avoided  the  difafter  that  followed. 
This  memorable  engagement  took  place  off  the  ifland 
of  Dominica,  three  days  after  the  former.  The 
BritiQi  fleet  confifted  of  37  (hips  of  the  line,  and  the 
French  of  34.  The  engagement  commenced  at  feven 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  continued  with  unremit¬ 
ting  fury  till  half  paft  fix  in  the  evening.  It  is  faid, 
that  no  other  fignal  was  made  by  the  admiral  but  the 
general  one  for  aclion,  and  that  for  clofe  fight.  Sir 
George  Rodney  was  on  board  the  Formidable,  a  fliip 
of  90  guns;  and  the  count  de  Grafle  was  on  board 
the  Ville  de  Paris,  a  fliip  of  no  guns,  which  was  a 
prefent  to  the  French  king  from  the  city  of  Paris.  In 
the  courfe  of  the  aftion,  the  Formidable  fired  nearly 
80  broadlides  ;  and  for  three  hours  the  admiral’s  fliip 
was  involved  in  fo  thick  a  cloud  of  fmoke,  that  it  was 
almoft  invifible  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  reft  of 
the  fleet.  The  van  divifion  of  the  Britilh  fleet  was 
commanded  by  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  and  the  rear  divifion 
by  Rear  admiral  Drake  ;  and  both  thefe  officers  greatly 
diftinguiftied  themfelves  in  this  important  adlion.  But 
the  decifive  turn  on  this  memorable  day  was  given  by  a 
bold  manoeuvre  of  the  Formidable,  which  broke  the 
French  line,  and  threw  them  into  confufion.  The  firft 
I  rench  Ihip  that  ftruck  was  the  Csefar,  a  74  gun  ffiip, 
the  captain  of  which  fought  nobly,  and  fell  in  the  ac¬ 
tion.  It  is  faid,  that  when  ffie  ftruck  the  had  not  a  foot 
of  canvas  without  a  (hot  hole.  Unfortunately,  foon 
after  (lie  was  taken  polTeffion  of,  (he  took  fire  by  acci¬ 
dent,  and  blew  up,  when  about  200  Frenchmen  perifli- 
ed  in  her,  together  with  an  Englifli  lieutenant  and  ten 
Englifli  feamen.  But  le  Glorieux  and  le  Hedor,  both 
74  gun  (hips,  were  alfo  taken  by  the  Britifli  fleet ;  to¬ 
gether  with  l’Ardent  of  64  guns ;  and  a  French  74  gun 
fliip  was  alfo  funk  in  the  engagement.  It  was  a  very 
clofe  and  hard  fought  adlion  on  both  (ides,  but  the 
French  fleet  was  at  length  totally  defeated.  It  was 
almoft  dark  when  the  Ville  de  Paris  ftruck,  on  board 
which  the  count  de  Grafle  had  fought  very  gallantly. 

Five  thoufand  five  hundred  troops  were  on  board  the 
trench  fleet,  and  the  liavock  among  them  was  very 
great,  as  well  as  among  the  French  feamen.  The  Bri- 
tifti  had  230  killed  and  759  wounded.  Captain  Blair, 
who  commanded  the  Anfon,  and  feveral  other  officers, 
were  killed  in  the  adion  ;  and  Lord  Robert  Manners, 
who  commanded  the  Refolution,  died  of  his  wounds  on 
his  return  home.  On  the  19th  of  the  fame  month,  a 
fquadron  which  was  detached  from  the  main  fleet, 
under  the  cQmmand  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  captured  the 
Cato  and  the  Jafon,  two  French  men  of  war  of  64 
guns  each,  and  alfo  l’Aimable  of  32  guns,  and  the  Ce¬ 
res  of  18,  About  the  fame  time  alfo  the  fleet  under 
Admiral  Barrington  took  from  the  French,  off  Ufliant, 
le  Pegafe  of  74  guns,  l’Adlionnaire  of  64,  and  ten  fail 
of  veffels  under  their  convoy. 

It  was  univerfally  allowed,  that  in  this  engagement 
the  French,  notwithftanding  their  defeat,  behaved  with 
the  greateft  valour.  De  Grafle  himfelf  did  not  furren- 
der  till  400  of  his  people  were  killed,  and  only  himfelf 
and  two  others  remained  without  a  wound.  The  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Csefar,  after  his  enfign-ftaff  was  (hot  away, 
and  the  (hip  almoft  battered  to  pieces,  caufed  his  co¬ 
lours  to  be  nailed  to  the  maft,  and  thus  continued  -fight¬ 
ing  till  he  was  killed.  The  veffel,  when  taken,  was  a 
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mere  wreck.  Other  French  officers  behaved  in  the 
fame  manner.  The  valour  of  the  Britifli  requires  no 
encomium  \  it  was  evident  from  their  fucccfs. 

This  viftory  was  a  very  fortunate  circumft’ance  both! 
for  the  mtereft  and  reputation  of  the  Britilh  admiral 
Before  this  event,  the  new  miniftry  had  appointed  Ad¬ 
miral  Pigot  to  fuperfede  him  in  the  command  in  the 
Weft  Indies  ;  and  it  was  underftood,  that  they  meant 
to  fet  on  foot  a  rigid  inquiry  into  the  tranfaflions  at  St 
Euftatius.  But  the  fplcndour  of  this  viiftory  put  an  end 
to  all  thoughts  of  that  kind  :  he  received  the  thanks 
of  both  houfes  of  parliament  for  his  fervices  ;  and  was 
created  an  Englifli  peer,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Rod- 
ney,  of  Rodney  Stoke,  in  the  county  of  Somerfet.  Sir 
Samuel  Hood  was  alfo  created  Baron  Hood  of  Cathe- 
rington,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland;  and  Rear-admiral 
Drake,  and  Captain  Affleck,  were  created  baronets  of 
Great  Britain.  Some  attempts  were  alfo  made,  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  to  procure  a  vote  of  cenfure  againfl: 
the  new  miniflry,  for  having  recalled  Lord  Rodney  ; 
but  the  motions  made  for  this  purpofe  were  rejeaed  by 
the  majority. 

The  count  de  Graffe,  after  his  defeat,  was  received 
on  board  the^  Barfleur  man  of  war,  and  afterwards 
landed  on  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  where  he  was  treated 
with  great  refpeft.  After  continuing  there  forne  time, 
he  was  conveyed  to  England,  and  accommodated  with 
a  fuit  of  apartments  at  the  Royal  Hotel  in  Pall-mall. 
His  fword,  which  he  had  delivered  up,  according  to 
the  ufual  cuftom,  to  Admiral  Rodney,  was  returned  to 
him  by  the  king.  This  etiquette  enabled  him  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  court,  iv here  he  was  received  by  their  majefiies 
and  the  royal  family  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his  rank. 
From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  London  to  his  depar¬ 
ture,  which  was  on  the  12th  of  Auguft  1782,  he  was 
vifited  by  many  perfons  of  the  firft  falhion  and  diftinc- 
tion,  and  was  much  employed  in  paying  vifits  to  the 
great  officers  of  ftate,  and  feme  of  the  principal  nobi¬ 
lity  of  the  kingdom,  by  whom  he  was  entertained  in  a 
very  fumptuous  and  hofpitable  ftyle.  He  received,  in¬ 
deed,  every  mark  of  civility  which  the  Britifh  nation 
could  beftow  5  and  was  treated  with  much  refpeft  even 
by  the  common  people,  from  the  opinion  that  was  ge¬ 
nerally  entertained  of  his  valour  and  merit. 

Though  the  defigns  of  the  French  againft  Jamaica 
were  now  effe&ually  fruftrated,  the  vi&ory  was  not 
followed  by  thofe  beneficial  confequences  which  by 
many  were  expedted.  None  of  the  Britifli  iflands 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  French  in  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies  were  afterwards  recaptured  ;  though  it  was  hoped 
that  this  would  have  been  the  refult  of  our  naval  fupe- 
riority  in  thole  feas.  It  was  alfo  an  unfortunate  cir- 
cumftance,  that  fome  of  thofe  (hips  which  were  taken 
by  Admiral  Rodney  were  afterwards  loft  at  fea  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Ville  de  Paris,  Glorieux,  and  Heflor.  A 
Britifh  man  of  war,  the  Centaur,  of  74  guns,  was  alfo 
funk  in  lat.  48  deg.  33  min.  and  long.  43  deg.  20  min. 
on  the  24th  of  September  1782,  in  confluence  of  the 
difabled  ftate  to  which  it  was  reduced  by  fome  very 
violent  ftorms..  Before  the  fliip  funk,  the  officers  and 
crew  had  fuftained  great  hardftiips  :  moft  of  them  at 
laft  went  down  with  the  (hip;  but  the  lives  of  Captain 
Inglefield  the  commander,  and  ten  other  officers  and 
feamen,  were  preferved  by  their  getting  011  board  a 
pinnace.  But  even  this  was  leaky ;  and  when  they 
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Britain.  went  into  ^iey  'vere  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
u. -v— '  Weftern  ocean,  without  compafs,  quadrant,  great  coat 
or  cloak  5  all  very  thinly  clothed,  in  a  gale. of  wind, 
and  with  fcarcely  any  provifions.  After  undergoing 
extreme  hardfhips  and  fatigues  for  16  days,  they  at 
length  reached  the  ifland  of  Fayall,  one  of  the  Azores. 
They  were  fo  much  reduced  by  want  of  food  and  in- 
ceffant  labour,  that,  after  they  had  landed,  fomc  of 
the  ftouteft  men  belonging  to  the  Centaur  were  obliged 
to  be  fupported  through  the  ftreets  of  Fayall.  The  Ja¬ 
maica  homeward-bound  fleet  was  alfo  difperfed  this 
year  by  a  hurricane  off  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
when  the  Ramillies  of  74  guns  and  feveral  merchant¬ 
men  foundered. 

The  Britifli  navy  alfo  fuftained,  about  this  time,  a 
confidcrable  lofs  at  home,  by  the  Royal  George,  of 
IOO  guns,  being  overlet  and  funk  at  Portfmouth.  This 
melancholy  accident,  which  Ijappened  on  the  29th  of 
Auguft,  was  occafioned  by  a  partial  heel  being  given 
to  the  (hip,  with  a  view  to  rleanfe  and  fweeten  her  ; 
but  the  guns  on  one  fide  being  removed  to  the  other, 
or  at  leaft  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  her  lower 
deck  ports  not  being  lafhed  in,  and  the  fhip  thwarting 
on  the  tide  with  a  fquall  from  the  north-weft,  fhe 
filled  with  water,  and  funk  in  the  fpace  of  about  three 
minutes.  Admiral  Kempenfelt,  a  very  brave  and  me¬ 
ritorious  officer,  other  officers,  upwards  of  400  feamen 
and  200  women,  befides  many  children,  periftied  in 
her. 

Thus  the  profecution  of  the  war  feemed  to  be  at¬ 
tended  with  cndlefs  difafters  and  difficulties  to  all  par¬ 
ties.  The  fignal  defeat  above  mentioned  not  only 
fecured  the  ifland  of  Jamaica  effe&ually  from  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  French,  but  prevented  them  from  enter- 

677  taining  any  other  projeCl  than  that  of  diftreffing  the 
bay  and  the commerce  individuals.  In  the  beginning  of  May 
Bahama  an  expedition  was  undertaken  to  the  remote  and  inhof- 
iflands  re-  pitable  regions  of  Hudfon’s  bay  ;  and  though  no  force 
duced.  exifted  in  that  place  capable  of  making  any  reliftance, 

a  74  gun  fhip  and  two  36  gun  frigates  were  employed 
on  the  fervice.  All  the  people  in  that  part  of  the 
world  either  fled  or  furrendered  at  the  firft  fummons. 
The  lofs  of  the  Hudfon’s  Bay  company,  on  this  ocea- 
fion,  amounted  to  500,000k  ;  but  the  humanity  of  the 
French  commander  was  confpicuous,  in  leaving  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  provifions  and  ftores  of  all  kinds  for 
the  ufe  of  the  Britifh  who  had  fled  at  his  approach. 

Another  expedition  was  undertaken  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  to  the  Bahama  iflands,  where  a  like  eafy  eon- 
queft  was  obtained.  The  ifland  of  Providence  was  de¬ 
fended  only  by  360  men,  who  being  attacked  by  5000 , 
could  make  no  refiftance,  A  very  honourable  capitu¬ 
lation  was  granted  by  the  vigors,  who  likewife  treat¬ 
ed  the  garrifon  with  great  kindnefs  afterwards.  Some 
fettlements  on  the  Mofqueto  ftiore  were  alfo  taken  by 
the  Spaniards  :  but  the  Bay-men,  affifted  by  their  ne¬ 
groes,  bravely  retook  feme  of  them  ;  and  having  form¬ 
ed  a  little  army  with  the  Indians  in  thofe  parts,  headed 

678  by  Colonel  Defpard,  they  attacked  and  carried  the  pofts 
Spani/h  ar-  0n  the  Black  River,  making  prifoners  of  about  800 
SrTed  Spanifk  troops.  The  great  difafter  which  befel  this 
betoreGi-  power,  however,  was  their  failure  before  Gibraltar, 

Ibraitar.  which  happened  in  the  month  of  September  1782,  with 
fuch  circumftances  of  horror  and  deftru&ion  as  evinced 
the  abfurdity  of  perfifting  in  the  enterprife,  Thus  all 
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parties  were  taught  that  it  was  high  time  to  put  an  end  Britain, 
to  their  contefts.  The  affair  of  Cornwallis  had  fhown  v— — - 
that  it  was  impoflible  for  Britain  to  conquer  America  ; 
the  defeat  of  de  Graffe  had  rendered  the  reduction  of 
the  Britifli  poffeflions  in  the  Weft  Indies  impra&icable 
by  the  French  ;  the  final  repulfe  before  Gibraltar,  and 
its  relief  afterwards  by  the  Britifli  fleet  *,  put  an  end  *  See  Gi- 
to  that  favourite  enterprife,  in  which  almoft  the  whole  braltar. 
ftrength  of  Spain  was  employed;  while  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  the  Dutch  with  Admiral  Parker  fliowed  them 
that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  a  naval  war  with  Bri¬ 
tain. 

We  have  already  taken  notice,  as  fully  as  the  limits  Change  of 
of  this  article  would  admit,  of  the  events  which  led  to  ]’n 

the  removal  of  Lord  North  and  the  other  minifters  whoBritain' 
for  fo  long  a  time  had  dire&ed  public  meafures  in  this 
kingdom.  On  this  occafion  it  was  faid  that  his  majefty 
expreffed  a  confiderable  agitation  of  mind  at  being  in 
a  manner  compelled  to  make  fuch  an  entire  change  in 
his  councils  :  for  the  members  in  oppofition  would 
form  no  coalition  with  any  of  the  old  miniftry,  the 
lord  chancellor  only  excepted.  On  the  29th  and  30th 
of  March  1782,  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  was 
appointed  firft  lord  of  the  treafury  ;  Lord  John  Caven- 
diffi  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ;  the  earl  of  Shelburne 
and  Mr  Fox  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate  ;  Lord  Camden 
prefident  of  the  council ;  the  duke  of  Richmond  maftex 
of  the  ordnance ;  the  duke  of  Grafton  lord  privy  feal  ; 

Admiral  Keppei  firft  lord  of  the  admiralty  ;  General 
Conway  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  forces  in  Great 
Britain :  Mr  Thomas  Townfhend  fecretary  at  war ; 

Mr  Burke  paymafter  of  the  forces;  and  Colonel  Barre 
treafurer  of  the  navy.  Other  offices  and  honours  were 
likewife  conferred  on  different  members  of  the  oppo¬ 
fition  ;  and  fome  were  raifed  to  the  peerage,  particu¬ 
larly  Admiral  Keppei,  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  and  Mr 
Dunning.  ^ 

The  firft  bufinefs  in  which  the  new  miniftry  enga-  Negocia, 
ged,  was  the  taking  fuch  meafures  as  were  proper  lotion  for 
effectuate  a  general  peace.  No  time  was  loft  in  the  Peace* 
purfuit  of  this  great  objeCt,  or  in  taking  the  neceffary 
fteps  for  its  attainment.  Accordingly,  the  emprefs  of 
Ruftia,  having  offered  her  mediation,  in  order  to  reftortt 
peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  Mr  Secre¬ 
tary  Fox,  within  two  days  after  his  entrance  in  office, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Monf.  Simolin,  the  Ruffian  minifter 
in  London,  informing  him,  that  his  majefty  was  ready 
to  enter  into  a  negociation  for  the  purpofe  of  fetting 
on  foot  a  treaty  of  peace,  on  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  that  which  was  agreed  to  in  1674  between  his  ma- 
jefty  and  the  republic  of  Holland  ;  and  that,  in  order 
to  facilitate  fuch  a  treaty,  he  was  willing  to  give  im¬ 
mediate  orders  for  a  fufpenfion  of  hoftilities,  if  the  States- 
general  were  difpofed  to  agree  to  that  meafure. 

But  the  ftates  of  Holland  did  not  appear  inclined  to 
a  feparatc  peace;  nor  perhaps  would  it  have  been  agree** 
able  to  the  principles  of  found  policy,  if  they  had  agreed 
to  any  propofition  of  this  kind.  However,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  change  of  miniftry,  negociations  for  a 
general  peace  were  commenced  at  Paris.  Mr  Grenville 
was  inverted  with  full  powers  to  treat  with  all  the  par¬ 
ties  at  war  *,  and  was  alfo  direCled  to  propofe  the  in¬ 
dependency  of  the  13  United  Provinces  of  America,  in 
the  firft  inftancc,  inftead  of  making  it  a  condition  of  a  v 

general  treaty.  Admiral  Digby  and  General  Carleton 
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Britain,  were  alio  dire6led  to  acquaint  the  American  congrefs 
“—“V— — '  with  the  pacific  views  of  the  Britifh  court,  and  with  the 
oiler  that  was  made  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  the  United  States. 

But  before  this  work  of  pacification  had  made  any 
confiderable  progrefs,  the  new  minifiry  fuflained  an  ir- 
of  Rocking- reparable  lofs  by  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ka™  °cca-  ham  in  July  1782.  Even  before  this  event,  confider¬ 
able  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  their  want  of 
union  ;  but  the  death  of  the  nobleman  juft  mentioned 
occafioned  an  abfolute  diffolution.  The  earl  of  Shel¬ 
burne,  who  fucceeded  him  as  firit  lord  of  the  treafury, 
proved  fo  difagreeable  to  fome  of  his  colleagues,  that 
Mr  Fox,  Lord  John  Cavendifh,  Mr  Burke,  Mr  Fre¬ 
derick  Montague,  and  two  or  three  others,  inflantly  re¬ 
signed  their  places.  Others,  however,  though  little  at¬ 
tached  to  the  earl,  kept  their  places;  and  his*  lordfhip 
found  means  to  attach  to  his  interefl  Mr  William  Pitt, 
fon  to  the  late  earl  of  Chatham.  Though  then  in  an 
early  flage  of  life,  that  gentleman  had  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  greatly  in  parliament,  and  was  now  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  the  office  of  chancellor.  The  feeeding 
members  of  the  cabinet  were  at  pains  to  explain  their 
motives  to  the  houfe  for  taking  this  flep.  Thefe  were 
in  general  a  fufpicion  that  matters  would  be  managed 
differently  from  the  plan  they  had  propofed  while  in 
office,  and  particularly  that  American  independence 
would  not  be  allowed  :  but  this  was  pofitively  de¬ 
nied  at  the  time  ;  and  with  truth,  as  appeared  by  the 
event.  There  appeared  indeed  a  duplicity  in  the  con- 
du£l  of  the  earl  of  Shelburne  not  eafily  to  be  account¬ 
ed  for.  Even  after  it  had  been  intimated  by  General 
Carleton  and  Admiral  Digby,  that  the  independence 
Lord  Shel-  0f  t|ie  United  Provinces  fhould  be  granted  by  his  ma- 
A  meric  an  je^y  ^rfl  in^ance>  inflead  of  making  it  a  con- 

indepen-  dition  of  a  provifional  treaty,  his  lordfhip  expreffed 

dence.  himfelf  to  the  following  purpofe  :  u  He  had  formerly 

been,  and  ff ill  was,  of  opinion,  that  whenever  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  America  was  acknowledged  by  the  Bri- 
tifh  parliament,  the  fun  of  England’s  glory  was  fet  for 
over.  This  had  been  the  opinion  of  Lord  Chatham 
and  other  able  flatefmen  ;  neverthelefs,  as  the  majority 
of  the  cabinet  were  of  a  contrary  opinion,  he  acqui- 
efeed  in  the  meafure,  though  his  ideas  were  different. 
He  did  not  wifh  to  fee  England’s  fun  fet  for  ever,  but 
looked  for  a  fpark  to  be  left  which  might  light  us  up 
a  new  day.  He  wifhed  to  God  that  he  had  been  de¬ 
puted  to  congrefs,  that  he  might  plead  the  caufe  of 
America  as  well  as  Britain.  He  was  convinced  that 
the  liberties  of  the  former  were  gone  as  foon  as  the 
independence  of  the  flates  was  allowed  :  and  he  con¬ 
cluded  his  fpeech  with  obferving,  that  he  was  not  a- 
tfraid  of  his  expreffions  being  repeated  in  America;  there 
being  great  numbers  there  who  were  of  the  fame  opi¬ 
nion  with  him,  and  perceived  ruin  and  independence 
linked  together.” 

Gives  occa-  If  his  lordfhip  really  was  of  opinion  that  his  orato- 
fion  to  the  rial  powers  were  able  to  perfuade  the  Americans  out 
Americans  of  a  fyflern  for  which  they  had  fought  fo  defperately 
to  rail  a*  for  a  number  of  years,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  he 
tain^  overrated  them.  No  obflru&ion,  however,  arofe  to 
the  general  pacification.  As  early  as  November  30. 
1782,  the  articles  of  a  provifional  treaty  were  fettled 
*  Sec  Ame- between  Britain  and  America  *,  By  thefe  it  was  ftipu- 
rica.  lated,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States. fhould  con- 
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tinue  to  enjoy,  without  moleflation,  the  right  io  take  . 
filh  of  every  kind  on  the  grand  bank,  and  on  all  the 
other  banks  of  Newfoundland  ;  and  that  they  fhould  6S4 
Jikewife  exercife  and  continue  the  fame  privilege  in^rticksof 
the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  at  every  other  place  |^P|rovi“ 
*  in  the  fea,  where  the  inhabitants  ukd  heretofore  totyvvith^ 
fifh.  The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  were  like  wife  America, 
to  have  the  liberty  to  take  filh  of  every  kind  on  fueh 
part  of  the  eoafls  of  Ne  wfoundland  asBritilh  feamen  ihall 
refort  to  ;  but  not  to  cure  or  dry  them  on  that  iiland. 

They  were  alfo  to  pofiefs  the  privilege  of  fifhing  on 
the  eoafls,  bays,  and  creeks  of  the  other  dominions 
of  his  Britannic  majefly  in  America  ;  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  fifhermen  were  permitted  to  cure  and  dry  fifh  in 
any  of  the  unfettled  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  of 
Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  ifiands,  and  Labrador.  But 
it  was  agreed,  that,  after  luch  places  fhould  be  fettled, 
this  right  could  not  be  legally  put  in  pra£lice  without 
the  confent  of  the  inhabitants  and  proprietors  of  the 
ground.  It  w  as  accorded,  that  creditors  upon  either 
fide  fhould  meet  with  no  impediment  in  the  profecu- 
tion  of  their  claims.  It  was  eontra£led,  that  the  con¬ 
grefs  fhould  earneflly  recommend  it  to  the  legiflatures 
of  the  refpe£Hve  flates,  to  provide  for  the  refliiution 
of  all  eflates  and  properties  which  had  been  confifca- 
ted,  belonging  to  real  Britifh  fubjedls,  and  of  the  eflates 
and  properties  of  perfons  refident  in  diflrifls  in  the 
pofleflion  of  his  majefly’s  arms,  and  who  had  not  borne 
arms  againft  the  United  States.  It  was  refolvcd,  that 
perfons  of  any  other  defeription  fhould  have  free  liber¬ 
ty  to  go  to  any  part  whatfoever  of  any  of  the  thirteen 
united  flates,  and  remain  in  it  for  twelve  months  un- 
molefled  in  their  endeavours  to  recover  fuch  of  their 
eflates,  rights,  and  properties,  as  might  not  have  been 
confifcated  ;  and  it  was  concerted  that  the  congreh 
fhould  earneflly  recommend  to  the  feveral  flates  a  re- 
vifion  of  all  a£ls  or  laws  regarding  the  premises,  fo  as 
to  render  them  perfectly  confident,  not  only  with 
juflice  and  equity,  but  with  that  fpirit  of  conciliation 
which,  on  the  return  of  the  blefling  of  peace,  fhould 
univerfally  prevail.  It  W’as  underflood  that  no  future 
confifcations  fhould  be  made,  nor  profecutions  com¬ 
menced  againfl  any  perfon,  or  body  of  men,  on  account 
of  the  part  which  he  or  they  had  taken  in  the  prefent 
war  ;  and  that  thofe  w  ho  might  be  in  confinement  on 
fuch  a  charge,  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  in  America,  fhould  be  immediately  fet  at  liber¬ 
ty.  It  was  concluded  that  there  fhould  be  a  firm  and 
perpetual  peace  between  his  Britannic  majefly  and  the 
United  States;  that  all  hoflilities  by  fea  and  land  fhould 
immediately  ceafe,;  and  that  prifoners  on  both  fides 
fhould  be  fet  at  liberty.  It  was  determined  that  his 
Britannic  majefly  fhould  expeditioufly,  and  without 
committing  definition  of  any  fort,  withdraw  all  his 
armies,  garrifons,  and  fleets,  from  every  port,  place, 
and  harbour,  of  the  -United  States.  The  navigation  of 
the  river  Miffiffippi,  from  its  fource  to  the  ocean,  was  to 
remain  for  ever  free  and  open  to  the  fubjets  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In  fine, 
it  was  agreed  in  the  event,  that  if  any  place  or  territo¬ 
ry  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  or  to  the  United  States, 
fhould  be  conquered  by  the  arms  of  either  before  the 
arrival  of  the  provifional  articles  in  America,  it  fhould 
be  reflored  without  compenfation  or  difficulty, 
dn  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  it 
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was  agreed  that  Newfoundland  fliould  "retedn  with 
England,  as  before  the  commencement  of  the  war  5 
and  to  prevent  difptites  about  boundaries,  it,  was  ac¬ 
corded  that  the  French  fiPnery  fhould  begin  from  Cape 
St  John  on  the  eaftern  fide,  and  going  round  by  the 
north,  fhould  have  for  its  boundary  Cape  Ray  on  the 
weftern  fide.  The  ifiands  of  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
which  had  been  taken  in  September  1778,  were  ceded 
in  full  right  to  France.  The  French  were  to  conti¬ 
nue  to  fifh  in  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  conformably 
to  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  The  king 
of  Great  Britain  was  to  reftore  to  France  the  ifland  of 
St  Lucia,  and  to  cede  and  guarantee  to  her  that  of 
Tobago.  The  king  of  France  was  to  furrender  to 
Great  Britain  the  ifiands  of  Grenada  and  the  Grena¬ 
dines,  St  Vincent,  Dominica,  St  Cliriftopher’s,  Nevis, 
and  Montferrat.  The  river  of  Senegal  and  its  de¬ 
pendencies,  with  the  forts  of  St  Louis,  Podor,  Galam, 
Arguin,  and  Portendice,  were  to  be  given  to  France  • 
and  the  ifland  of  Goree  was  to  be  refiored  to  it.  Fort 
James  and  the  river  Gambia  were  guaranteed  to  his 
Britannic  majefiy  j  and  the  gum  trade  was  to  remain 
in  the  fame  condition  as  before  the  commencement  of 
hoftilities.  The  king  of  Great  Britain  was  to  reftore 
to  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty  all  the  eftablifhments 
which  belonged  to  him  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
on  the  coaft  of  Orixa  and  in  Bengal,  with  the  liberty 
to  furround  Chandernagore  with  a  ditch  for  draining 
the  waters  *,  and  became  engaged  to  feeurc  to  the  fub- 
je£L  of  France  in  that  part  of  India,  and  on  the  coafts 
of  Orixa,  Coromandel,  and  Malabar,  a  fafe,  free,  and 
independent  trade,  either  as  private  traders,  or  under 
the  direction  of  a  company.  Pondicherry,  as  well  as 
Karical,  was  to  be  rendered  back  to  France  \  and  his 
Britannic  majefty  was  to  give  as  a  dependency  round 
Pondicherry  the  two  diftridts  of  Valanour  and  Ba- 
hour  ;  and  as  a  dependency  round  Karical,  the  four 
contiguous  Magarss.  The  French  were  again  to  enter 
into  the  pofTeffion  of  PvTahe,  and  of  the  comptoir  at 
Surat.  The  allies  of  France  and  Great  Britain  were 
to  be  invited  to  accede  to  the  prefent  pacification  ;  and 
the  term  of  four  months  was  to  be  allowed  them,  for 
the  purpofe  of  making  their  dccifion.  In  the  event  of 
their  averfion  from  peace,  no  aftiftance  on  either  fide 
was  to  be  given  to  them.  Great  Britain  renounced 
every  claim  with  refpeft  to  Dunkirk.  Commiffioners 
were  to  be  appointed  refpedlively  by  the  two  nations 
to  inquire  into  the  ftate  of  their  commerce,  and  to 
concert  new  arrangements  of  trade  on  the  footing  of 
mutual  convenience.  All  conquefts  on  either  fide,  in 
any  part  of  the  world  whatfoever,  not  mentioned  or 
alluded  to  in  the  prefent  treaty,  were  to  be  reftored 
without  difficulty,  and  without  requiring  compenfa- 
tion.  It  was  determined  that  the  king  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  fhould  order  the  evacuation  of  the  ifiands  of  St 
Pierre  and  Miquelon,  three  months  after  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  preliminary  treaty,  and  that,  if  poflible, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  fame  period,  he  ftiould  re- 
linquifh  all  connexion  with  St  Lucia  in  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies,  and  Goree  in  Africa.  It  was  ftipulated  in  like 
manner,  that  his  Britannic  majefty  ftiould  at  the  end 
of  three  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  or 
fooner,  enter  into  the  pofTtfiion  of  the  ifiands  of  Gre¬ 
nada  and  the  Grenadines,  St  Vincent,  Dominica,  St 
Ohriftopher’s.  Nevis,  and  Montferrat.  France  was  to 
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be  pul  into  pufleflion  of  the  towns  and  comptoirs  Britain. 

which  were  to  be  reftored  to  her  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  - 

and  of  the  territories  which  were  to  ierve  as  depen¬ 
dencies  round  Pondicherry  and  round  Karical,  fix 
months  after  the  ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty  $ 
and  at  the  termination  of  the  fame  term  fhe  was  to  re¬ 
ftore  the  towns  and  diftri&s  which  her  arms  might  have 
taken  from  the  Englifti  or  their  allies  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe.  The  prifoners  upon  each  fide  were  reci¬ 
procally  to  be  furrendered,  and  without  ranfom,  upon 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  on  paying  the  debts 
they  might  have  contracted  during  their  captivity. 

Each  crown  was  refpeClively  to  reimburfe  the  fums 
which  had  been  advanced  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
prifoners  by  the  country  where  they  had  been  detain¬ 
ed,  according  to  attefted  and  authentic  vouchers.  With 
a  view  to  prevent  every  difpute  and  complaint  on 
account  of  prizes  which  might  be  made  at  fea  after  the 
figning  of  the  preliminary  articles,  it-  was  mutually  fet¬ 
tled  and  underftood  that  the  veffels  and  effeCls  which 
might  be  taken  in  the  Channel,  and  in  the  North  feas, 
after  the  fpaee  of  twelve  days,  to  be  computed  from  the 
ratification  of  the  prefent  preliminary  articles,  were  to 
be  reftored  upon  each  fide  that  the  term  ftiould  be 
one  month  from  the  Channel  and  the  North  ftas,  as  far 
as  the  Canary  ifland"  inclufively,  whether  in  the  ocean 
or  the  Mediterranean  \  two  months  from  the  Canary 
ifiands  as  far  as  the  equinoClial  line  or  equator  j  and 
laftly,  five  months  without  exception  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Tliefe  preliminary  articles  of  peace  were  concluded 
at  Verfailles  on  the  20th  of  January  1783,  between  Mr 
Alleyne  Fitzherbert,  minifter  plenipotentiary  on  the 
part  of  his  Britannic  majefty,  and  Charles  Gravier, 
comte  de  Vergennes,  the  minifter  plenipotentiary  on 
the  part  of  the  king  of  France.  At  the  fame  time  the  $$$ 
preliminary  articles  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  with  Spain, 
and  Spain  were  alfo  concluded  at  Verfailles  between 
Mr  Fitzherbert  and  the  comte  d’Aranda,  the  minifter 
plenipotentiary  for  the  Spanifh  monarch.  It  was  agreed 
that  a  fincere  friendfhip  ftiould  be  re-eftablifhed  between 
his  Britannic  majefty  and  his  Catholic  majefty,  their 
kingdoms,  ftates,  and  fubjefts,  by  fea  and  land,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  His  Catholic  majefty  was  to  keep 
the  ifland  of  Minorca  \  and  was  to  retain  Weft  Flo¬ 
rida.  Eaft  Florida  was  to  be  ceded  to  him  by  the 
king  of  Great  Britain.  Eighteen  months  from  the 
date  of  the  ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty  w-ere  to 
be  allowed  to  the  fubje&s  of  the  latter  who  had  fettled 
in  the  ifland  of  Minorca  and  in  the  two  Floridas,  to 
fell  their  eftates,  to  recover  their  debts,  and  to  tranf- 
port  their  perfons  and  effe£ls,  without  being  reftrained 
upon  account  of  their  religion,  or  on  any  other  pre 
tence  whatfoever,  except  that  of  debts  and  profecu- 
tions  for  crimes.  His  Britannic  majefty  was,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  have  the  power  to  caufe  all  the  effe<51s 
that  might  belong  to  him  in  Eaft  Florida,  whether 
artillery  or  others,  to  be  carried  away.  The  liberty  of 
cutting  logwood,  in  a  diftrift  of  which  the  boundaries 
were  to  be  afeertained,  without  moleftation  or  distur¬ 
bance  of  any  kind  whatfoever,  was  permitted  to  Great 
Britain.  The  king  of  Spain  was  to  reftore  the  ifiands 
of  Providence  and  the  Bahamas,  without  exception, 
in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  when  they  were 
conquered  by  his  arms.  All  other  conquefts  of  terri- 
4  D  tories 
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Britain,  tones  and  countries  upon  either  fide,  not  included  in 
— v - -  the  prefent  articles,  were  to  be  mutually  reftored  with¬ 

out  difficulty  or  compensation.  The  epoch  for  the  re- 
ftitutions  to  be  made,  and  for  the  evacuations  to  take 
place,  the  regulations  for  the  releafe  of  prifoners,  and 
for  the  ceffation  of  captures,  were  exactly  the  fame  as 
thofe  which  have  already  been  related,  as  ftipulated  in 
the  preliminary  articles  with  France. 

vehemently  fooner  were  the^e  articles  ratified  and  laid  before 

condemn-  ^Parljarnent>  than  the  mod  vehement  declamations  againft: 
ed.  miniftry  took  place.  Never  had  the  adminiftration  of 

Lord  North  himfelf  been  arraigned  with  more  afperity 
of  language.  The  miniftry  defended  themfelves  with 
great  refolution  3  but  found  it  impoffible  to  avoid  the 
cenfure  of  parliament.  An  addrefs  without  any  amend¬ 
ment  was  indeed  carried  in  the  houfe  of  lords  by  72 
to  59  >  but  in  the  lower  houfe  it  was  loft  by  224  to 
208.  On  the  21  ft  of  February,  fome  refolutions  were 
moved  in  the  houfe  of  commons  by  Lord  George  Caven- 
difh,  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  were,  that  the  con- 
ceffions  made  by  Britain  were  greater  than  its  adverfa- 
ries  had  a  right  to  expeCl 3  and  that  the  houfe  would 
take  the  cafe  of  the  American  loyalifts  into  confidera- 
tion.  The  laft  motion  indeed  his  lordfhip  confented 
to  wave  3  but  all  the  reft  were  carried  againft  miniftry 
by  207  to  190.  Thefe  proceedings,  however,  could 
make  no  alteration  with  regard  to  the  treaty,  which 
688  had  already  been  ratified  by  all  the  contending  powers, 
Peace  con-  the  Dutch  only  excepted.  The  terms  offered  them 
wit  if  the  were  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  1674:  which,  though 

Dutch.16  advantageous  they  could  poffibly  expert,  were 

pofitively  refufed  at  that  time.  Afterwards  they  made 
an  offer  to  accept  the  terms  they  had  formerly  refufed  *, 
but  the  compliment  was  then  returned  by  a  refufal  on 
the  part  of  Britain.  When  the  preliminary  articles 
were  fettled  with  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain,  a 
fufpenfion  of  arms  took  place  with  Holland  alfo  3  but 
though  the  definitive  arrangements  with  the  other 
powers  were  finally  concluded  by  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  it  was  not  till  then  that  the  preliminary  arti¬ 
cles  were  fettled  with  Holland.  The  terms  were  a  ge¬ 
neral  reftitution  of  all  places  taken  on  both  fides  du¬ 
ring  the  war,  excepting  only  the  fettlement  of  Nega- 
patnam  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  was  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  Britain,  unlefs  an  equivalent  was  given  on  the 
part  of  Holland.  The  navigation  of  the  eaftern  feas 
was  to  remain  free  and  unmolefted  to  all  the  Britiffi 
fhipping.  The  other  articles  concerned  only  the  ex¬ 
change  of  prifoners  and  fucli  other  matters  as  are  com¬ 
mon  to  all  treaties. 

Thus  an  end  was  put  to  the  moft  dangerous  war  in- 
which  Britain  was  ever  engaged  ;  and  in  which,  not- 
withftanding  the  powerful  combination  againft  her, 

(he  ftill  remained  in  a  ftate  of  fuperiority  to  all  her 
than  to  her  enemies.  At  that  time,  and  ever  finee,  it  has  appear- 
enemies.  ed,  how  much  the  politicians  were  miftaken  who  ima¬ 
gined  that  the  profperity  of  Britain  depended  in  a 
great  meafure  on  her  colonies :  Though  for  a  number 
of  years  (he  had  not  only  been  deprived  of  thefe  colo¬ 
nies,  but  oppofed  by  them  with  all  their  force  3  though 
attacked  at  the  fame  time  by  three  of  the  greateft 
powers  in  Europe,  and  looked  upon  with  an  invidious 
eye  by  all  the  reft  3  the  damage  done  to  her  enemies 
ftill  greatly  exceeded  that  (he  had  received.  Their 
trade  by  fea  was  almoft  ruined  3  and  on  comparing  the 
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lofs  of  (liips  on  both  fides,  the  balance  in  favour  of  Bri¬ 
tain  was  28  (hips  of  the  line  and  37  frigates,  carrying 
in  all  near  2000  guns.  Notwithftanding  this,  however, 
the  ftate  of  the  nation  appears  to  have  been  really  fuch, 
that  a  much  longer  continuance  of  the  war  would  have 
been  impraClicable.  In  the  debates,  which  were  kept  Mr  Ritt’s 
up  with  the  greateft  violence  on  account  of  the  peace, account  °f 
Mr  Pitt  fet  forth  our  fituation  with  great  energy  and^eftateo 
ftrength  of  argument.  “  It  was  in  vain  (he  faid)  to  at ^ he  con 
boaft  of  the  ftrength  of  our  navy  3  we  had  not  moreclufion  of 
than  100  fail  of  the  line:  but  the  fleets  of  France  and tlle  Pcace* 
Spain  amounted  nearly  to  140  fhips  of  the  line.  A 
deftination  of  72  (hips  of  the  line  was  to  have  a&ed 
againft  Jamaica.  Admiral  Pigot  had  only  46  fail  to 
fupport  it  3  and  it  was  a  favourite  maxim  of  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  houfe,  that  defenfive  war  muft  terminate  in 
certain  ruin.  It  was  not  poffible  that  Admiral  Pigct 
could  have  aCted  offenfively  againft:  the  iflands  of  the 
enemy  3  for  Lord  Rodney,  when  flu(hed  with  vi&ory, 
did  not  dare  to  attack  them.  Would  Admiral  Pigot 
have  recovered  by  arms  what  the  minifters  had  regain¬ 
ed  by  negociation  ?  With  a  fuperior  fleet  againft  him, 
and  in  its  fight,  is  it  to  be  conceived  that  he  could 
have  retaken  Grenada,  Dominica,  St  Chriftopher’s, 

Nevis,  and  Montferrat  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not 
more  than  probable  that  the  campaign  in  the  Weft 
Indies  muft  have  terminated  in  the  lofs  of  Jamaica  ? 

u  In  the  eaft,  it  was  true  that  the  fervices  of  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Hughes  had  been  highly  extolled  3  but  he  could 
only  be  commended  for  a  merely  defenfive  refiftance. 

ViClory  feemed  to  be  out  of  the  queftion  3  and  he  had 
not  been  able  to  prevent  the  disembarkation  of  a  power¬ 
ful  European  armament  which  had  joined  itfelf  to  Hy- 
der  Ally,  and  threatened  the  dtfolation  of  the  Car¬ 
natic  *.  At  home  and  in  our  own  feas,  the  fleets  of  *  ^ee  la¬ 


the  enemy  would  have  been  nearly  double  to  ours. 
We  might  have  feized  the  intervals  of  their  cruize,  and 
paraded  the  channel  for  a  few  weeks  3  but  that  parade 
would  have  only  ferved  to  difgrace  us.  It  was  yet  the 
only  achievement  in  our  power  3  for  to  have  hazarded 
an  engagement  would  have  been  equivalent  to  a  fur- 
render  of  the  kingdom. 

“  Neither,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  ftate  of  our  army 
to  be  confidered  as  formidable.  New  levies  could  not 
be  raifed  in  a  depopulated  country.  We  might  fend 
upon  an  offenfive  Scheme  five  or  fix  thoufand  men  3  and 
what  expectation  could  be  excited  by  a  force  of  this 
kind  ?  To  have  withdrawn  troops  from  America  was  a 
critical  game.  There  were  no  tranfports  in  which  they 
might  be  embarked  3  and  if  it  had  been  poffible  to  em¬ 
bark  them,  in  what  miraculous  manner  were  they  to 
be  protected  againft  the  fleets  of  the  enemy. 

u  As  to  our  finances,  they  were  melancholy.  Let 
the  immenfe  extent  of  our  debts  be  weighed  3  let 
our  refources  be  confidered  3  and  let  us  then  a(k,  what 
would  have  been  the  confequence  of  the  protraCtion 
of  the  war  ?  It  would  have  endangered  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  the  public  faith  3  and  this  bankruptcy,  it  is 
obvious,  if  it  had  come  upon  us,  might  have  diffolved 
all  the  ties  of  government,  and  have  operated  to  the 
general  ruin. 

“  To  accept  the  peace  on  the  terms  already  related, 
or  to  continue  the  war,  was  the  only  alternative  in  the 
power  of  minifters.  Such  was  the  ultimatum  of  France. 
At  the  fame  time,  however,  it  ought  to  be  remember¬ 
ed* 
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BMtain.  e^>  that  the  Peace  obtained  was  better  than  could  have  fpirit  of  wine 
•m^Y —j  been  expe£ted  from  the  lownefs  of  our  condition.  We 
had  acknowledged  the  American  independence  ;  but 
what  was  that  but  an  empty  form  ?  We  had  ceded  Flo¬ 
rida  ;  but  had  we  not  obtained  the  illands  of  Provi¬ 
dence  and  the  Bahamas  ?  We  had  granted  ail  extent 
of  fithery  on  the  coall  of  Newfoundland  ;  but  had  we 
not  eftabliihed  an  exclufive  right  to  the  moft  valuable 
banks  ?  We  had  redored  St  Lucia,  and  given  up  To¬ 
bago  ;  but  had  we  not  regained  Grenada,  Dominica, 

St  Chridopher’s,  Nevis,  and  Montferrat  ?  And  had  we 
not  refcued  Jamaica  from  inevitable  danger  ?  In  Africa 
we  had  given  Goree  \  but  Goree  was  the  grave  of  our 
countrymen  •,  and  we  had  fecured  Fort  James  and  the 
river  Gambia,  the  bell  and  the  mod  healthy  fettlement. 

In  Europe  we  had  relinquifhed  Minorca  j  but  Minorca 
is  not  tenable  in  war,  and  in  peace  it  mud  be  fupport- 
ed  at  a  ruinous  expence.  We  had  permitted  the  repa¬ 
ration  of  the  port  of  Dunkirk  ;  but  Dunkirk  could 
only  be  an  obje£t  when  fliips  of  a  far  inferior  draught 
to  the  prefent  were  in  ufe  *7  the  change  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  naval  war  had  taken  away  its  importance.  In 
the  Ead  Indies  ceflions  had  been  made  •,  but  let  it  be 
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Had  it  catched  fire,  all  the  ilores  in  Britain. 

the  dorehoufe,  fudicient  to  rig  out  50  fail  of  men  of - v — — f 

war,  would  have  been  deftroyed.  In  the  beginning  °f  an(^3 
the  year  1777,  a  fire  happened  at  Bridol,  which  con- 
fumed  fix  or  feven  warehoufes  ;  and  by  the  finding 
of  machines  fimilar  to  thofe  already  mentioned,  it  was 
evident  that  the  fire  had  not  been  accidental.  The 
terror  of  the  public  was  now  greatly  increaftd,  and 
the  mod  violent  accufations  againd  each  other  were 
thrown  out  by  the  miniderial  and  popular  parties. 

On  this  point,  however,  they  foon  came  to  a  right 

underdanding,  by  the  difeovery  of  the  author  of  all  694 
this  mifehief.  This  was  one  James  Aiken,  alias  The  incen- 

John  the  Painter,  a  native  of  Edinburgh.  Having  ^*ary 
’  -  ®  &  vered. 


remarked  that  thefe  cefiions  are  inconfiderable  in  them- 
felves,  and  could  not  be  prote&ed  by  us  in  the  event 
of  hodilities.  In  fine,  it  was  objedled  that  we  had 
abandoned  the  unhappy  loyalids  to  their  implacable 
enemies.  What  is  this  but  to  impute  to  congrefs  by 
anticipation  a  violence  which  common  decency  forbids 
us  to  expe£t  ?  But  let  it  be  confidered,  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  affiding  thefe  unfortunate  men  would  not  have 
judified  miniders  to  have  continued  the  war.  And  let 
it  be  confidered,  that  a  continuation  of  the  war  would 
not  have  procured  them  any  certain  indemnity.  The 
accumulation  of  our  didreffes  mud  have  added  to  theirs. 
A  year  or  two  hence,  harder  terms  of  peace  might 
have  been  forced  upon  our  acceptance.  Their  fate 
then  mud  have  been  defperate  indeed  !  But  as  matters 
were  now  fituated,  there  were  hopes  of  mercy  and  re¬ 
conciliation.” 

Having  thus  given  as  full  an  account  as  our  limits 
would  allow  of  the  great  national  events  to  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  peace  in  1783,  we  diall  now  give  a  detail 
of  fome  others,  which,  though  of  fudicient  importance 
to  deferve  notice,  could  not  be  previoufiy  inferted  with¬ 
out  interrupting  the  narrative.  It  has  repeatedly  been 
diitruft  and  obferved,  that  through  the  violence  of  parties,  a  general 
iufpiqonot  temper  0f  diftrutt  and  fufpicion  took  place  throughout 
the  nation,  infomuch  that  the  mod  improbable  dories 
with  refpeft  to  individuals  began  to  gain  credit,  of  which 
an  indance  was  given  in  the  cafe  of  Mr  Sayre.  From 
certain  circumdances,  however,  it  appeared,  that  there 
undoubtedly  were  perfons  in  the  kingdom  who  widied  if 
poflible  to  dedroy  the  national  drength  in  fuch  a  manner 
69 1  as  to  render  it  impofiible  for  us  to  make  head  againd 
Heightened  the  attempts  of  our  enemies.  On  the  8th  of  December 
v  °  1776,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  ropehoufe  of  the  dock¬ 

yard  at  Portfmouth,  which  totally  confumed  it,  but 
without  doing  any  very  material  damage.  For  fome 
time  the  affair  paffed  as  an  accident  ;  but  in  clearing 
away  the  rubbifh,  a  tin-box  was  found  with  a  wooden 
bottom,  containing  matches  which  had  been  lighted, 
and  underneath  was  a  veffel  with  fpirits  of  wine  :  how¬ 
ever,  the  fire  not  having  been  properly  fupplied  with 
air,  had  extinguidied  of  itfelf  before  it  touched  the 
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been  from  his  early  years  accudomed  to  a  vagrant 
life,  to  whicli'indeed  his  profedion  naturally  led  him, 
he  had  gone  through  many  different  adventures.  He 
had  enlided  as  a  foldier,  deferted,  and  when  pinched 
by  want,  made  no  fcruple  of  betaking  himfelf  to  the 
highway,  or  committing  thefts.  Having  traverfed  a 
great  part  of  America,  he  there  imbibed  the  preju¬ 
dices  againd  Britain  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  at  lad 
took  the  extraordinary  refolution  of  fingly  overturning 
the  whole  power  of  the  nation.  This  lie  was  to  ac- 
complilli  by  fetting  on  fire  the  dockyards  at  Portf¬ 
mouth  and  Plymouth,  and  afterwards  the  principal 
trading  towns  of  the  nation.  With  this  view,  he  in- 
fpefled  with  the  utmod  care  thofe  docks  and  other 
places  on  which  his  attempts  were  to  be  made,  in  order 
to  learn  with  what  care  they  were  guarded.  This  he 
found  in  general  as  negligent  as  he  could  wifh  :  and 
indeed  had  he  not  been  fome  way  or  other  very  defi¬ 
cient  in  the  condru&ion  of  his  machines,  he  mud  cer¬ 
tainly  have  done  a  great  deal  of  mifehief ;  for  as  his 
attempts  were  always  difeovered  by  finding  his  ma¬ 
chines,  it  was  apparent  that  he  had  met  with  abundance 
of  opportunities.  6 

For  fome  time  the  affair  at  Portfmouth  paffed,  as  He  is  ap- 
has  already  been  mentioned,  for  an  accident.  It  wasprehendecT, 
foon  recolle&ed,  however,  that  a  perfon  had  been  ^ 
feen  loitering  about  the  rope-houfe,  and  had  even  been  execu  e 
locked  up  one  night  in  it  $  that  he  had  worked  as  a 
painter,  and  taken  frequent  opportunities  of  getting 
into  that  houfe,  &c.  Thefe  circumdances  exciting  a 
fufpicion  that  he  was  the  incendiary,  he  was  traced  to 
different  places,  and  at  lad  found  in  a  prifon,  to  which 
he  had  been  committed  for  a  burglary.  On  his  examina¬ 
tion,  however,  he  behaved  with  fuch  affurance  and  ap¬ 
parent  confcioufnefs  of  innocence,  as  almod  difconcert- 
ed  thofe  who  were  authorized  to  examine  him.  At  lad 
he  was  deceived  into  a  confeffion  by  another  paint- 
ter,  a  native  of  America,  who  pretended  to  com- 
paflionate  his  cafe.  Thus  evidence  was  procured  a- 
gaind  him,  but  he  dill  maintained  his  chara&er  to  the 
very  lad  ;  reje£ting  and  invalidating  the  tedimony  of 
his  falfe  friend,  on  account  of  his  bafenefs  and  treache¬ 
ry.  He  received  his  fentence  with  great  fortitude  ; 
but  at  length  not  only  confeffed  his  guilt,  but  left 
fome  directions  for  preventing  the  dock-yards  and  ma¬ 
gazines  from  being  expofed  to  the  like  danger  in  time 
to  come. 

Thus  it  appeared  that  the  whole  of  this  alarm  of 
treafon  and  American  incendiaries  was  owing  to  the 
political  entkufiafm  of  a  wretched  vagabond.  Still, 
however,  it  appeared  that  the  French  court  were  very 
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Britain,  well  acquainted  with  many  particulars  relating  to  the 
v"  ftate  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  movements  of  our  (qua- 

Intelligence dr°nf’  n'i”ch  <)USbt  b-v  a11  means  t0  liave  bt:en  b>[)t 
t reach--  Secret.  Thefe  treacherous  proceedings  were  firft  de- 

roufly  con.  tended  in  the  month  of  June  17B0.  One  Ratcliffe, 
veyed  fr»m  mafter  of  a  cutter,  gave  information  that  be  had  been 
hired  by  one  Mr  Rogere  to  carry  packets  to  France, 
for  which  he  was  to  be  paid  20I.  each  time,  and  to 
have  tool,  befides  at  a  certain  period.  Apprehending 
at  lad,  however,  that  he  might  incur  fome  danger  by 
continuing  this  employment,  he  gave  information  of 
what  was  going  on  to  one  Mr  Steward,  a  merchant  at 
Sandwich,  by  whom  his  laft  packet  was  carried  to  the 
(ecretary  of  date.  After  being  opened  and  fealed  up 
again,  it  was  returned,  and  he  was  directed  to  carry 
it  to  France  as  formerly.  This  was  thv# fate  of  feveral 
fucceeding  packets,  though  it  was  fome  time  before 
KatclifFe  law  the  principal  party  concerned.  At  lad 
this  was  accomplished  by  his  complaining  to  Mr  Rogere 
that  he  had  not  been  paid  the  iool.  according  to  pro- 
mife.  A  meeting  being  thus  procured,  it  was  found 
that  the  perfon  who  gave  intelligence  to  the  enemy 
was  one  M.  Henry  de  la  Motte,  a  French  gentleman 
then  redding  in  London.  On  fearching  his  houfe,  no 
papers  of  any  confequence  were  found  ;  but  on  his  ar¬ 
rival,  he  being  abfent  when  the  meffengers  fird  arrived, 
he  threw  fome  out  of  his  pockets,  unpereeived  by  any 
body,  as  he  thought.  The  papers,  however,  were 
taken  up  by  the  meffengers,  and  gave  plain  indications 
not  only  of  a  treafonable  correfpondence  with  the  ene¬ 
my,  but  that  he  was  connected  with  one  Henry  Lut- 
terloch,  Efq.  a  German,  who  then  redded  at  Wickham 
near  Portfmuuth.  This  perfon  being  alfo  apprehend¬ 
ed,  not  only  made  a  full  difeovery  of  the  treafonable 
correfpondence  with  France*  but  gave  abundant  proofs 
of  himfelf  being  one  of  the  mod  depraved  and  hard¬ 
ened  of  all  mankind,  lod  to  every  fenfation  except¬ 
ing  the  dedre  of  accumulating  wealth.  His  evidence, 
however,  and  other  ftrong  circumdances,  were  Suffi¬ 
cient  to  convidt  M.  de  la  Motte,  who  was  according¬ 
ly  executed,  though  the  king  remitted  that  dreadful 
part  of  his  fentence,  of  having  his  heart  taken  out 
alive,  &c.  During  his  trial,  and  on  every  other  oc- 
cadon,  he  behaved  in  fueh  a  manner  as  (howed  him  to 
be  an  accompliffied  gentleman  j  and  not  only  excited 
the  compaffion,  but  the  admiration  of  every  one  who 
faw  him. 

During  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war,  only  one  other 
perfon  was  deteCted  in  any  a£t  of  treafon  ;  and  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  actuated  merely  by  mercenary  mo¬ 
tives,  though  La  Motte  and  John  the  Painter  proba- 
David  Ty-  bly  aCled  from  principle.  This  was  one  David  Tyrie, 
lie  a  Scotf-  a  natlve  of  Edinburgh.  Having  been  bred  in  the  mer- 
prehended,  cantile  line,  and  engaged  in  a  number  of  fpeculations 
tried,  and  *  with  a  view  to  gain  money,  in  all  of  which  he  difeo¬ 
vered  condderable  abilities,  he  at  laft  engaged  in  the 
dangerous  one  of  conveying  intelligence  to  the  French 
of  the  (hips  of  \yar  dtted  out  in  Britain,  the  time  of 
their  failing,  &c.  For  this  he  was  apprehended  in 
February  1782.  The  difeovery  was  made  by  means 
of  one;  Mrs  Afkevv,  who  paffed  for  his  wife,  having 
delivered  a  bundle  of  papers  in  a  hurry  to  a  fehool- 
miftrefs,  and  defiring  her  not  to  (how  them  to  any 
body.  Inftead  of  this,  however,  (lie  not  only  infpeCt- 
ed  them  herfelf,  but  (howed  them  to  another*  by  whom 
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they  were  font  to  the  fecretary  at  war.  By  this,  and  Britain 
another  packet  difeovered  by  William  James,  who  had  — y—' > 
been  employed  to  carry  it  to  France,  Tyrie  was  con- 
vidted  and  executed  in  the  month  of  Augufi  1782. 

He  behaved  with  great  refolution,  and  at  the  laft  (howed 
rather  an  indecent  levity  and  unconcern,  by  laughing 
at  the  place  of  execution.  The  fentence  not  only  took 
place  in  the  dreadful  manner  appointed  by  law,  but 
the  crowd  behaved  with  the  moft  (hameful  and  unex-  700 
ampled  barbarity.  “Such  (fay  the  accounts  of  his  Barbarity 
execution)  being  the fingular  conduB  ^  many  who  were0* tlle 
near  the  body,  that  happy  was  he  who  could  procure  ^vdv'b 
a  finger,  or  fome  veftige  of  the  criminal  1” — This  hisTxecu. 
unhappy  man,  while  in  prifon,  had,  with  his  compa-  tion.* 
nioris,  contrived  a  method  of  effecting  their  efcape,  by 
working  through  a  brick  wall  three  feet  thick,  and 
covering  the  hole  with  a  plank  coloured  like  the 
bricks  j  but  the  fcheme  was  difeovered  bv  the  impru¬ 
dence  of  Tyrie  himfelf  aiking  the  keeper  how  thick 
the  wall  was. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  notwithftanding  the 
exceffive  altercation  and  virulence  of  parties,  which 
even  wenttofuch  a  length  as  to  produce  duels  between 
fome  members  of  parliament,  neither  the  one  nor  the- 
other  entertained  any  defigns  againft  what  they  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  true  intereft  of  the  nation.  The  one 
feems  to  have  regarded  its  honour  too  much,  and  been 
inclined  to  facrifice  even  its  exiftence  to  that  favourite 
notion  :  the  other  perhaps  regarded  the  national  ho¬ 
nour  too  little  ;  as  indeed  no  advantageous  idea  could 
have  been  formed  of  the  fpirit  of  the  nation  which  could 
fubmit  to  the  difmemberment  of  its  empire  without  any 
ftruggle.  The  event,  however,  has  fhown,  that  the 
lofs  of  the  colonies,  fo  far  from  being  a  difadvantage, 
has  been  the  very  reverfe.  The  commerce  of  Britain,  prefent 
infiead  uf  bem^g  dependent  on  America,  has  arrived  at  flourifliing 
a  much  greater  height  than  ever,  while  the  confequent  **ate  . 
increafe  of  wealth  enabled  the  nation  to  fupport  that  £n‘ 
enormous  debt,  great  part  of  which  has  been  contract¬ 
ed,  firft  in  defending,  and  then  attempting  to  conquer 
the  colonies. 

Returning  here  to  our  narrative,  It  has  been  already  Thp7narra 
remarke  d,  that  in  the  debates  in  the  houfe  of  commons  tive  re- 
upon  the  treaties  concluded  under  Lord  Shelburne’s  *°nied‘ 
adminiftration,  by  which  the  American  war  was  brought 
to  a  clofe,  the  terms  of  thofe  treaties  were  difapproved 
of  by  the  majority  of  the  houfe,  and  this  difapprobation 
was  expreffed  by  carrying  an  amendment  to  the  mini- 
fterial  motion  for  an  addrefs  of  thanks  to  his  majefty. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  nation  at  large 
difapproved  of  the  conditions  of  the  peace.  All  ranks  of 
men  had  long  been  weary  of  the  war  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies,  and  were  willing  to  relinquiffi  every  claim 
of  fovereignty  over  them.  This  point  being  decided, 
other  objeCls  of  negociation  were  of  too  diminutive  va¬ 
lue  to  excite  any  great  degree  of  public  intereft.  Thejs[ature  of 
majority  which  now  voted  againft  adminiftration,  con- the  oppofi- 
filled  of  men  brought  together  by  views  little  connec-tion  t0  .. 
ted  with  the  accomplifhment  of  any  patriotic  object, 
and  in  a  manner  which  well  merits  the  attention  of  the  ^iniftra- 
hiftorian.  tion. 

The  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  left  in  a 
very  disjointed  (late  the  party  which  oppofed  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war.  Lord  Shelburne’s  adminiftration  appears  to 
have  been  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  crown 
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Britain,  alone,  to  the  exclufion  of  Lord  North  and  his  friends, 
u— -y— —  as  well  as  of  Mr  Fox  and  the  other  principal  members 
of  the  former  oppofition.  Thus  an  attempt  appears  to 
have  been  made  to  govern  the  kingdom  without  fup- 
porting  the  royal  prerogative  by  the  (Length  of  any 
faction  or  political  party.  Here,  however,  an  event 
occurred  of  a  nature  undoubtedly  not  a  little  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  conftitution;  but  which,  being  new  in  itfelf, 
feems  not  to  have  been  forefeen  by  fpeculative  writers 
upon  the  Britiffi  .government. 

The  American  war  was  conduced  with  a  profufion 
of  expence  totally  unexampled  in  former  wars.  The 
fervice  of  government  became  of  itfelf  an  immenfe  ob¬ 
ject  of  trade,  or  an  employment  in  which  thoufands  of 
all  kinds  of  artifts,  manufacturers,  and  merchants,  were 
engaged.  The  patronage  enjoyed  by  the  minifter  for 
the  time  was  proportionally  extenfive.  In  confequence 
of  this  circumftance,  he  and  his  friends,  and  a  long 
train  of  their  friends  and  dependants,  were  enabled  to 
accumulate  great  wealth,  and  rofe  to  the  enjoyment  of 
influence  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  impra&i- 
cability  of  accomplifhing  the  great  object  of  the  war  at 
laft  led  to  its  termination  ;  and  the  minifter  who  had 
been  unfuccefsful  in  conducing  it  was  difmiffed,  as  had 
ufually  been  done  upon  fucli  occafions  in  Britain, 
to  make  way  for  his  antagonifts,  who  had  long  recom¬ 
mended,  and  who  could,  therefore,  with  a  better  grace, 
adopt  meafures  of  pacification.  But  the  difmiflion  of 
the  minifter  and  his  friends  from  their  official  fituations, 
did  not  at  once  deftroy  their  political  importance  in  the 
ftate.  They  conftituted  a  very  formidable  body  of 
men  in  both  houfes  of  parliament  ;  and  fuch  was  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  the  pofleflion  of  power  had.  conferred 
upon  Lord  North,  that  to  the  lateft  period  of  his  life 
he  was  underftood  to  be  able  to  carry  along  with  him, 
at  all  times,  upwards  of  40  votes  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons.  Such  a  power  was  evidently  of  a  very  danger¬ 
ous  nature,  to  be  attached  to  a  fubjeCt  of  a  free  ftate  5 
and  fo  indeed  it  proved  to  be. 

Mr  Fox,  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  had  led  the 
oppofition  to  Lord  North’s  meafures  during  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war,  but  who  had  retired  from  adminiftration 
on  the  acceflion  of  Lord  Shelburne  to  the  place  of 
firft  lord  of  the  treafury,  after  the  death  of  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Rockingham,  appear  to  have  at  laft  become 
weary  of  an  unprofitable  oppofition,  and  to  have  be¬ 
come  eager,  upon  almoft  any  terms,  to  enter  into  the 
enjoyment  of  power.  This  paflion  had  probably  been 
augmented  in  their  minds,  by  the  ftiort  gratification  of 
it  under  the  marquis  of  Rockingham.  But  their  party, 
though  poffefling  very  great  talents,  was  too  w7eak,  in 
point  of  numbers,  to  be  able  to  contend  againft  the 
minifter  of  the  day,  fupported  by  the  whole  patronage 
of  the  crown.  On  the  other  hand,  though  Lord 
North  and  his  friends  formed  in  both  houfes  of  parlia¬ 
ment  a  very  formidable  phalanx,  ftill  they  alfo  were 
too  few  to  contend  againft  minifterial  influence,  and 
what  were  in  thefe  days  ufually  called  the  king's  friends . 
From  the  natural  courfe  of  things  they  might  alfo  ex¬ 
pert  that  their  numbers  would  gradually  diminifti. 
They  had  rifen  by  attaching  themfelves  to  the  fervice 
of  the  ftate  ;  and  the  changes  which  mortality  produ¬ 
ces,  would,  by  degrees,  enable  the  exifting  govern¬ 
ment  to  fupplant  them  by  a  new  race  of  ambitious 
men. 
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In  this  ftate  of  affairs,  the  national  bufinefs,  expo-  Britain, 
fed  to  the  ftriCt  infpe&ion  of  rival  fa&ions,  could  not  — ■ 
fail  to  have  been  well  conduced  under  the  legitimate 
authority  of  the  minifters  of  the  crown  ;  but  fuch  an  <766 
experiment  was  not  fuffered  to  be  tried.  The  two  op- Coalition 
poiilion  parties,  led  by  Lord  North  and  Mr  Fox,°^Lord 


their 
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thought  fit  to  come  to  an  agreement  to  unite  men  ^  pQX 
ftrength,  which  tvould  enable  them  to  form  a  com-1 
plete  majority  in  parliament,  and  thus  to  impofe  them¬ 
felves  upon  the  fovereign,  as  the  only  men  whom  he 
could  have  the  power  of  employing  as  his  minifters. 

In  this  way  the  majority  was  produced  which  oppofed 
Lord  Shelburne’s  adminiftration,  and  it  has  been  (ince 
known  under  the  appellation  of  the  coalition . 

The  effect  produced  upon  the  public  mind  by  this 
coalition  was  extremely  important;  and  it  is  probable, 
that  even  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  its  confequences 
are  not  entirely  underftood.  Ih  almoft  any  other  Dangerous 
country  than  Britain,  and  at  many  former  periods  of  tendency 
our  hiftory,  fuch  a  combination  of  powerful  men,  pof-°fjhe  coa- 
fefting  a  predominance  in  the  legiftature,  could  not^on* 
have  failed  to  prove  fatal  to  the  conftitution,  and  de- 
ftru&ive  of  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  ftate.  If 
the  king  gave  way  to  fuch  an  ariftocratical  combina¬ 
tion,  and  received  its  leaders  into  bis  fervice,  it  was  to 
be  feared,  that  by  putting  into  their  hands  the  whole 
patronage  of  the  crown,  together  with  the  authority  of 
the  royal  name,  added  to  the  majority  which  they  al¬ 
ready  poffeffed  in  the  reft  of  the  legiftature,  they  would 
fpeedily  find  means  to  fortify  themfelves  by  new  infti- 
tutions  and  laws,  which  would  render  them  indepen¬ 
dent  both  of  the  king  and  people.  No  hope  appear¬ 
ed  from  a  diffoiution  of  parliament,  as  the  public  at 
large  were  not  at  once  aware  of  the  critical  fituation 
into  which  the  conftitution  had  been  brought  by  the 
coalition.  A  prince  of  a  rafh  chara&er,  would,  in 
fuch  circumftances,  perhaps,  have  feen  no  other  re- 
fource  for  the  protection  of  his  own  prerogative,  than 
an  attempt  to  govern  without  a  parliament,  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  which  were  evidently  adting  not  the  part  of  du¬ 
tiful  fubjeCts  or  faithful  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  but 
of  individuals  confpiring  to  feize  for  their  own  private 
advantage,  the  emoluments  and  authority  of  office. 

This  judgment  will  not  be  regarded  as  too  fevere, 
when  it  is  confidered,  that  at  this  time  no  pretext  for 
oppofition  to  the  crown  exifted,  founded  upon  any 
complaint  of  the  nation  againft  the  abufc  of  its  prero¬ 
gatives  ;  and  that  the  individuals  who  now  united 
could  not  be  induced  to  do  fo  upon  any  footing  of  po¬ 
litical  principle.  Lord  North,  the  deadly  affertor  and 
fupporter  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  conductor 
of  the  American  war,  now  joined  Mr  Fox,  the  oppo¬ 
nent  of  that  war,  and  the  eloquent  champion  of  the 
privileges  of  the  people.  Neither  of  thefe  men,  nor 
their  friends,  pretended  that  they  had  relinquifhed  their 
former  opinions.  The  purpofc  of  the  prefent  union 
was  therefore  notorious.  The  outrageous  abufe  with 
which  they  had  formerly  treated  each  other,  ferved 
only  to  afford  a  new  example  how  completely  ambi¬ 
tion  is  capable  of  fubduing  every  refentment,  and  all* 
the  ordinary  paftions  of  the  human  mind. 

The  party  now  called  the  coalition ,  had  difplayed  the 
fuperiority  of  their  numbers  in  the  houfe  of  commons  in 
the  debates  upon  the  treaty  of  peace  in  the  middle  of 
February.  From  that  period,  it  was  confidered  as  obvi- 
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Britain,  ous,  that  a  new  adminidration  mud  be  formed.  Hence 
— -Y—*1  from  that  time  public  bufinefs  remained  at  a  ftand,  and 
the  nation  was  kept  in  fufpenfe.  The  period  was  cri¬ 
tical,  on  account  of  the  termination  of  the  war,  at  which 
great  bodies  of  troops  and  feamen  were  to  be  difchar- 
ged,  and  many  pecuniary  arrears  paid  off.  The  different 
regiments  of  militia  were  at  this  time  difembodied, 
and  failors  and  foldiers  difmifled  in  a  date  of  turbu¬ 
lence,  natural  to  men  accudomed  to  arms,  whofc  pay 
is  not  corre&Iy  paid.  Thefe  and  other  circumftances, 
joined  with  the  unfettled  date  of  the  government,  pro¬ 
duced  various  diforderly  proceedings  at  Portfmouth, 
Plymouth,  and  other  places.  In  the  mean  time,  a 
loan  could  not  be  negociated  by  the  minidry  while 
they  wanted  the  countenance  of  the  houfe  of  commons. 
They  dill,  howTever,  during  the  whole  month  of 
March,  lingered  in  their  places,  and  a  variety  of  ne- 
gociations  were  carried  on  by  the  court  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  attempting  to  form  a  new  minidry,  without  an 
unconditional  transfer  of  the  government  of  the  king¬ 
dom  to  the  coalition.  Confident  of  their  own  drength, 
however,  this  combination  of  men  were  defirous  of  at¬ 
taining  power  upon  their  own  terms,  and  continued  to 
difplay  their  fuperiority  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  with 
a  view  to  force  their  own  reception  at  court.  On  the 
54th  of  March,  on  the  motion  of  Mr  T.  W.  Coke, 
which  was  feconded  by  Lord  Surrey,  an  addrefs  was 
voted,  requeding  his  majedy  to  take  into  confideration 
the  didra&ed  date  of  the  empire  after  an  exhauding 
war,  and  to  comply  with  the  wifhes  of  the  houfe,  by 
forming  an  adminidration  entitled  to  the  confidence  of 
his  people.  His  majedy  anfwered,  that  it  was  his 
earned  defire  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  wifhes  of  his  faithful  commons.  The  de¬ 
lay,  however,  continued,  and  all  descriptions  of  men 
were  involved  in  doubt,  fufpenfe,  and  anxiety.  On 
the  31  d  of  the  fame  month,  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Surrey,  a  new  addrefs  was  voted,  urging  in  very  ear¬ 
ned  terms  the  formation  of  what  was  called  an  “  effi¬ 
cient  and  refponfible  adminidration,  formed  upon  prin¬ 
ciples  of  drength  and  ftability,  fuited  to  the  date  of 
his  majedy’s  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad.”  At 
lad,  on  the  2d  of  April,  his  majedy,  yielding  to  what 
appeared  neceffity,  appointed  an  adminidration  confid¬ 
ing  of  the  leaders  of  the  coalition.  The  duke  of 
Portland  was  promoted  to  be  fird  lord  of  the  treafury  ; 
Lord  North  and  Mr  Fox  were  appointed  principal  fe- 
cretaries  of  date 3  Lord  John  Cavendifh  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ;  Lord  Keppel  was  made 
fird  lord  of  the  admiralty  ;  Lord  Stormont  was  created 
prefident  of  the  council,  and  the  earl  of  Carlide  was 
advanced  to  be  keeper  of  the  privy-feal.  Thefe  form¬ 
ed  the  cabinet  ;  and  the  other  offices  of  government 
were  filled  by  their  fupporters  and  friends.  The  right 
honourable  Charles  Townfhend  was  appointed  treafu- 
rer  of  the  navy  ;  Mr  Burke  paymader  general  of  the  for¬ 
ces  ;  Lord  Vifcount  Towndiend  was  made  mader-gene- 
ral  of  the  ordnance.  The  feals  were  put  in  commifi- 
fion  :  At  the  head  of  the  commiffion  was  Lord  Lough¬ 
borough.  The  right  honourable  Richard  Fitzpatrick 
was  appointed  fecretary  at  war;  James  Wallace,  Efq. 
was  made  attorney -general  ;  John  Lee,  Efq.  folicitor- 
general  ;  the  earl  of  Northington  was  appointed  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  and,  in  Scotland,  the  honour- 
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able  Henry  Erfkine  was  made  lord-advocate,  In.  the  Britain, 
room  of  Mr  Henry  Dundas.  — — 

The  new  adminidration  was  no  fooner  indalled,  7°9 
than  an  oppofition  to  it  uras  formed,  which,  in  the  t^Pt^tion 
houfe  of  lords,  was  led  by  the  duke  of  Richmond  and  litioiuni!?* 
Lord  Thurlow  ;  and  in  the  houfe  of  commons  by  Mrniftry. 
Pitt,  and  Mr  Jenkinfon,  afterwards  created,  at  different 
times,  Lord  Hawkefbury  and  earl  of  Liverpool. 

The  new  adminidration,  on  entering  into  office,  Xaxes° 
were  under  the  neceffity  of  indantly  negociating  a  loan 
of  twelve  millions,  to  fupply  the  neceffities  of  the 
date.  To  provide  for  the  intereft  of  this  loan  various 
taxes  w'ere  propofed  by  Lord  John  Cavendifh,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Thefe  were  impofed  on 
bills  of  exchange,  receipts,  probates  of  wills  and  le¬ 
gacies,  bonds,  and  law  proceedings,  dage  coaches, 
quack  medicines,  carriages,  letters-patent,  &c. ;  re* 
giders  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  were  alfo  tax¬ 
ed.  Thefe  taxes  gave  rife  to  debates  which  produced 
little  intered.  The  cafe  was  otherwife,  however, 
with  regard  to  another  fubjeft  in  which  Mr  Pitt  took 
the  lead. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  American  war,  when  want 
of  fuccefs  had  begun  to  render  it  unpopular,  it  had 
repeatedly  been  urged  both  in  parliament  and  in  various 
publications,  that  the  miniderial  majorities  in  favour 
of  the  meafures  purfued  againd  the  colonies,  would 
never  have  exided  if  the  people  of  this  country  had 
been  fairly  reprefented  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  By 
degrees  this  fentiment  attra&ed  attention  \  and  to  give 
countenance  to  a  parliamentary  reform,  came  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  fure  dep  towards  the  attainment  of  popu¬ 
lar  favour.  Accordingly,  Mr  Pitt,  then  a  very  young 
man,  thought  fit  to  endeavour  to  recommend  himfelf  to 
notice,  by  engaging  eagerly  in  the  purfuit  of  this  objeft.  ?I1 
He  opened  the  fubje<5t  in  the  houfe  of  commons  on  the  Mr  Pitt’s 
7th  of  May,  with  an  eloquent  fpeech,  in  which,  after  de-  m°d°n  for 
daring  his  admiration  of  the  general  fabric  of  the  Bri-a  r®forR,*n 
tifli  conditution,  and  that  he  wifhed  not  to  alter  but  Pai  iament* 
to  redore  its  true  fpirit,  which  time  and  changes,  ac¬ 
cident  and  events,  had  enfeebled  and  diminifhed,  he 
aflerted,  that  the  date  of  parliamentary  reprefentation 
was  partial  and  inadequate,  the  progrefs  of  undue 
influence  alarming  and  ominous  ;  that  the  true  fpirit 
of  liberty  had  decayed,  and  that  the  powers  of  con- 
troul,  in  different  branches  of  the  government,  were 
debilitated  :  that  wild  fpeculations  of  reform  were  a- 
doat  without  doors  ;  but  that  he  was  about  to  propofe 
the  mod  moderate  and  fafe,  but  necedary  meafures. 

He  dated  his  plan  of  reform  under  three  refolutions  : 

I.  That  meafures  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  bribery 
and  expence  at  elections.  2 .  That  for  the  future, 
when  the  majority  of  voters  of  any  borough  fhould 
be  convidled  of  notorious  corruption,  the  borough 
fhould  be  disfranchifed  ;  and  the  minority  of  votes,  not 
fio  convi&ed,  fhould  be  entitled  to  vote  for  the  county 
in  which  the  borough  might  be  fituated.  Laftly,  That 
an  addition  ought  to  be  made  to  the  reprefentation, 
to  confid  of  knights  of  the  fliire,  and  of  reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  metropolis.  Mr  Pitt  was  oppofed  with 
much  earnednefs  by  Lords  North  and  Mulgrave,  and 
alfo  by  Mr  Powis.  He  was  fupported,  however,  by 
Mr  Fox  and  Mr  Beaufoy,  and  alfo  by  Mr  Thomas 
Pitt,  who  offered,  as  a  tedimony  of  his  fincerity,  to 
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make  a  voluntary  facrifice  of  his  borough  of  Old  Sarum. 
Mr  Henry  Dundas,  who  now  attached  himfelf  to  Mr 
Pitt,  fupported  on  this  occafion  the  motion  of  his 
friend,  and  afferted,  that  to  comply  with  the  willies  of 
the  people,  would  be  the  happieft  means  of  putting  an 
end  to  their  complaints.  Mr  Pitt’s  refolutions  were  loft 
by  a  majority  of  293  to  149. 

During  the  fame  feftion,  the  new  adminiftration 
brought  forward  a  bill,  admitting  in  exprefs  terms  the 
exclulivc  rights  and  abfolute  fupremacy  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  and  courts  of  Ireland,  in  matters  of  legillation 
and  judicature  ;  and  for  preventing  any  writs  of  error 
or  appeal  from  the  courts  of  that  country  to  the  courts 
of  Great  Britain.  The  bill  palled  with  little  oppofi- 
tion.  It  tended  at  the  time  to  gratify  the  people  of 
Ireland,  though,  by  increaling  the  line  of  feparation 
between  the  countries,  it  placed  them  in  greater  hazard 
of  difunion,  an  event  which  could  not  be  intended  by 
government,  and  which  therefore  feems  to  ftiow,  that 
this  adminiftration  had  formed  no  plan  for  eftablifhing 
the  connexion  between  the  two  countries  on  a  perma¬ 
nent  bafis.  An  a£t  was  palled  during  the  fame  feftion 
for  regulating  the  future  commercial  intercourfe  of 
Great  Britain  and  America.  This  a£t,  however,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  merely  intended  as  a  temporary 
meafure  till  a  commercial  treaty  could  take  place. 

Mr  Dundas,  during  the  prefent  feftion,  obtained 
leave  to  bring  into  parliament  a  bill  for  regulating  the 
affairs  of  India.  The  chief  features  of  his  plan  conftfted 
of  fubjefting  the.  prefidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay, 
to  a  controuling  jurifdi&ion,  to  be  granted  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Bengal.  This  laft  government  he  wiftied 
to  eftablifh  in  the  perfon  of  a  governor,  who  fhould 
be  entitled  to  a£t  when  he  thought  fit,  in  oppofition  to 
the  opinion  of  his  council.  Another  object  of  his  bill 
was  to  fecure  to  the  native  proprietors  their  eftates  in 
perpetuity,  on  payment  of  a  fixed  tribute,  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  thefe  provifions  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot  and  the 
rajah  of  Tanjore.  Mr  Dundas  juftifitd  the  neceftity 
of  this  ftatute,  in  confequence'  of  the  improper  conduct 
and  tyranny  of  the  fervants  of  the  Baft  India  Compa¬ 
ny,  and  efpecially  of  their  principal  fervant  Mr  Ha- 
ftings,  whom  he  propofed  to  recal,  and  to  fend  out  to 
India  Lord  Cornwallis,  as  governor-general,  in  his 
ftead.  The  fcheme,  however,  proved  abortive,  but  it 
led  to  other  legiflative  efforts  upon  the  fame  fubjedh 

Though  Mr  Pitt  had  been  unfuccefsful  in  his  pro- 
pofal  to  reform  the  reprefentation  of  the  people  in  par¬ 
liament  5  he  did  not  fail  immediately  to  bring  forward 
a  bill  containing  the  projeCt  of  an  inferior  fpecies  of 
reform,  that  of  the  fees,  gratuities,  and  perquifites  in 
the  different  departments  of  the  public  offices.  The 
object  of  it  was  economy,  for  the  purpofe  of  enabling 
the  nation  to  fupport  the  debt  incurred  in  fupporting 
the  late  war.  The  bill  paffed  through  the  houfe  of 
commons,  but  was  rejected  in  the  houfe  of  lords. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  feffion,  a  petition  from  the 
American  loyalifts  was  prefented  to  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  by  Lord  John  Cavendifh,  in  confequence  of  his 
raajefty’s  command.  It  ftated,  that  the  petitioners,  fome 
of  whom  were  men  of  the  firft  character,  fortune,  and 
confequence,  having  adhered  to  Great  Britain  in  the 
late  conteft  with  the  colonies,  had  been  attainted  in 
N.  America  as  traitors,  and  their  effects  confifeated  by 
the  legiftaturesof  the  different  ftates.  Pffany  of  the  pe- 
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titioners  were  widows  and  orphans,  who  had  loft  huf-  Britain, 
bands  and  fathers,  in  confequence  of  their  adherence  to  v—— y— 
the  Britifh  caufe,  others  were  military  and  civil  officers, 
clergy  or  other  profeflional  men,  who  had  loft  their 
means  of  fubfiftence  in  the  fame  manner.  They  prayed 
the  houfe  of  commons  to  grant  them  fuch  relief  as  might 
feem  adequate  to  their  circumftances.  Accordingly,, 
upon  the  motion  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
an  a<ft  was  paffed  appointing  commiffioners  to  inquire 
into  the  circumftances  of  fuch  perfons  as  were  reduced 
to  diftrefs  by  the  late  diffenfions  in  America.  7^ 

On  the  23d  of  June,  a  meffage  from  his  majefty  re- Eftabltfh- 
quefted  affiltance  towards  making  a  feparate  eftabliffi-m^nt  °f 
ment  for  the  prince  of  Wales.  Sixty  thoufand  pounds^1”^  0 
only  were  demanded  for  this  purpofe 5  and  it  was  ftated 
by  the  minifter  of  finance,  Lord  John  Cavendifh,  that 
his  majefty  intended  to  allow  the  prince  50,000k  a- 
year  out  of  the  civil  lift,  without  requiring  from  the 
public  any  farther  affiftance  than  the  above  fum  of 
6o,oool.  which  would  be  requifite  to  defray  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  expence  attending  a  new  eftablifhment.  This 
laft  fum  was  more  readily  granted,  becaufe  rumours 
had  gone  abroad,  which  were  alluded  to  by  Mr  Pitt 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  an  intention  had  exift- 
ed  on  the  part  of  the  adminiftration,  particularly  of 
Mr  Fox,  to  give  the  prince  a  very  fplendid  eftablifh¬ 
ment  at  the  public  expence  ;  but  that  this  propofal  was 
not  acceptable  to  his  majefty.  Mr  Fox  faid,  that  he 
undoubtedly  confidered  the  propofed  eftablifhment  as 
too  low  5  that  if  it  had  remained  with  him  to  have  ad- 
vifed  an  eftablifhment,  he  would  moft  affuredly  have 
propofed  a  fum  more  adequate  to  the  object  in  view. 

The  perfon,  however,  moft  proper  to  decide  in  the 
bufinefs,  had  been  of  an  opinion  very  different,  and  it 
was  his  duty  to  fubmit.  7^ 

Parliament  was  fpeedily  thereafter  prorogued.  The  Recefs. 
nation  was  now  in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity.  Some  anxi-  State  of  ths- 
ety,  however,  exifted  in  the  minds  of  men  with  regard  natlon# 
to  the  public  welfare.  The  load  of  public  debt  which 
had  been  incurred  feemed  exceffive.  Though  com¬ 
merce  began  to  flow  into  new  and  extenfive  channels, 
the  returns  of  trade  neceffarily  required  fotnc  time  to 
exhibit  themfelves  in  the  form  of  a  flourifhing  revenue. 

In  the  interval,  therefore,  between  the  period  at  which 
the  minifterial  expenditure  for  the  fupport  of  the  war 
ceafed,  and  that  at  which  the  firft  profits  of  foreign  trade 
were  received,  a  confiderable  fhortcoming  took  place 
in  the  public  revenue,  and  individuals  experienced  many 
difficulties.  Thefe,  however,  gradually  paffed  away.  718 
Two  inventions  were,  by  degrees,  brought  to  perfection,  New  in-.. 
which  of  themfelves  brought  a  profit  to  the  public,  al-vent*on** 
moft  equivalent  to  the  burdens  to  which  it  had  fubmit- 
ted  in  confequence  of  the  American  war.  Thefe  were 
the  machine  for  fpinning  cotton,  the  invention  of  a  man, 
originally  of  low  rank  (Arkwright),  and  the  valuable 
kinds  of  pottery  contrived  by  Mr  Wedgwood.  The 
firft  of  thefe,  by  producing  at  a  cheap  rate  the  moft 
beautiful  cotton  fabrics,  put  an  end  in  a  great  mea¬ 
fure  to  the  ufc  of  filk,  and  gave  to  the  Britilh  manu¬ 
factures  a  kind  of  monopoly  of  many  of  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  articles  of  clothing  *,  while  the  other  not  only  drew 
to  the  nation  immenfe  fums  from  foreign  countries, 
but  from  the  bulky  nature  of  the  commodity,  employed 
an  immenfe  tonnage  of  (hipping  in  its  exportation. 

In  the  mean  time,  men  had  kifure  to  reflect  upon 
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had  recently  taken  place.  The  tendency  of  that  mea- 
fure,  and  the  poffible  evils  which  might  refult  from  it 
did  not  at  once  prefent  themfelves  to  the  minds  of  men, 
becaufe  it  was  not  known  to  the  public  at  large,  that 
the  fovereign  had  felt  his  own  independence  affe&ed 
by  the  event.  The  general  fentiment,  however,  was 
that  of  indignation  againft  the  political  parties,  who  had 
fo  far  forgotten  all  the  principles  which  they  had  fo  long 
and  loudly  profeffed,  as  to  be  capable  of  uniting  with 
each  other,  for  the  fake  of  power  or  private  emolument. 
It  was  univerfally  faid  that  no  honefty  was  to  be  found 
among  political  men,  and  that  no  profeffion  of  patrio- 
tifm  ought  henceforth  to  be  trufted.  Thus  a  fevere 
wound  was  infli&ed  upon  the  public  morals  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  by  the  want  of  confiftency  which  its  mod  con- 
fpicuous  characters  had  exhibited.  The  wound  was  the 
more  deep,  in  confequence  of  the  apparent  ftrength  of 
Adminiftration,  which  included  in  itfelf  the  men  of 
greateft  political  influence  in  the  kingdom,  who  were 
confidered  as  likely  long  to  retain  the  power  which 
they  now  poffeffed. 

In  this  ftate  of  affairs,  parliament  afiembled  on 
the  nth  of  November.  In  the  fpeech  from  the 
throne,  the  neceflity  of  providing  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  revenue,  and  of  attending  to  the  fituation  of 
the  Eaft  India  Company,  were  ftated  to  both  houfes, 
as  apologies  for  calling  them  together  after  fo  fliort 
a  recefs.  .  After  fome  days  part  in  difeuffions  re¬ 
lative  to  different  parts  of  the  revenue,  Mr  Secretary 
Fox  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  two  bills  relative  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Eafl  India  Company.  By  the  fir  ft  of 
thefe  bills,  it  was  propofed  to  take  from  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dia  Company  the  whole  adminiftration  of  their  terri¬ 
torial  and  commercial  affairs,  and  to  veft  it  in  feven 
dire&ors,  named  in  the  bill ;  viz.  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
the  right  honourable  Frederick  Montague,  Lord  Vif- 
count  Lewifham,  the  honourable  George  Auguftus 
North,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  and 
Robert  Gregory,  Efq.  Thefe  direClors,  or  commif- 
fioners,  were  to  hold  their  office  during  four  years,  not 
to  be  removeable  by  his  majefty,  without  an  addrefs 
of  either  houfe  of  parliament.  The  directors  were  to 
be  aflifted  by  a  board  confifting  of  nine  affiftant  direc¬ 
tors,  who  were  to  be  re  moveable  by  five  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  diredors.  The  dire  dors  were  to  have  full  au¬ 
thority  over  all  the  company’s  fervants  and  affairs,  ci¬ 
vil  or  military.  The  fecond  bill,  which  accompanied 
the  firft  in  all  its  ftages,  was  intended  to  regulate  the 
adminiftration  of. affairs  in  India.  It  forbade  the  ex¬ 
change,  acquifition,  or  invafion  of  any  territory  in  In¬ 
dia,  by  the  general  council,  or  any  presidency  there. 
It  aboliffied  all  monopolies  in  India  ;  prohibited  the 
acceptance  of  prefents,  and  made  them  recoverable  by 
any  perfon  for  his  foie  benefit.  It  fecured  an  eftate  by 
inheritance  to  the  native  landholders,  and  provided 
againft  the  alteration  or  increafe  of  rehts.  It  prohi¬ 
bited  the  moleftation  of  princes  fubjed  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  reft  rained  the  company’s  fervants  from  collec¬ 
ting  or  farming  their  revenues,  or  having  any  pecu¬ 
niary  tranfadions  with  them.  It  preferibed  a  mode 
for  adjufting  the  difputes  between  the  nabob  of  Arcot, 
and  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  and  between  them  and 
their  Britifh  creditors.  It  difqualified  the  agents  of  the 
company,  or  of  any  proteded  Indian  prince,  from  fit- 
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which  ting  in  the  Britifh  houfe  of  commons,  and  direded  all  Br-  • 
offences  againft  the  ad  to  be  profecuted  in  the  courts  — 
of  India,  or  in  the  court  of  king’>  bench. 

The  Eaft  India  Company’s  affairs  had  hitherto  Boldnefs 
been  governed  in  terms  of  the  charters  of  the  com-^d  novelt; 
pany,  by  a  court  of  proprietors,  and  a  court  of  direc-of  tIle  mea 
tors,  eleded  by  the  proprietors  The  rights  of  thefe fure* 
courts,  however,  were  thus  to  be  abfolutely  taken 
away,  and  their  whole  powers,  or  the  fovereignty  of 
Britifh  India,  was  to  be  vefted  during  four  years  cer¬ 
tain  in  the  hands  of  feven  individuals,  nominated  by 
the  prefent  adminiftration,  through  the  medium  of  their 
parliamentary  majority.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  bold 
meafure,  openly  to  affault  the  privileges  of  ffich  a  body 
of  men  as  the  Eaft  India  Company  5  but  it  was  ftill  more 
new  and  Angular  under  the  Britifh  conftitution,  in  the 
form  in  which  it  had  exifted  for  more  than  a  century,  to 
vt?ft  a  large  portion  of  the  executive  power,  including 
the  command  of  armies,  and  an  immenfe  pecuniary  pa¬ 
tronage,  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals,  who  were  to 
hold  their  places  for  a  fixed  period,  independent  of  the 
will  of  the  crown.  It  was  immediately  faid,  that  by 
taking  poffeffion  in  this  manner  of  the  patronage  of 
Hindoftan,  the  prefent  adminiftration  had  found  means 
to  render  themfelves  for  a  certain  time  avowedly  inde¬ 
pendent  of  their  fovereign,  and  that  they  would  not  fail 
to  renew  their  own  powers  at  the  end  of  that  period. 

They  were  reprefented  as  not  fcrupulous  in  the  mea¬ 
ses  adopted  by  them,  to  accomplifh  this  objeft  of 
their  ambition,  feeing  they  treated  with  contempt,  what 
has  always  been  accounted  extremely  facred  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  chartered  privileges  of  an  incorporation. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  prefent  ad- 
miniftration  had  in  fome  degree  been  led  by  circum- 
fiances,  which  previoufly  occurred,  and  which  did  not 
originate  with  them,  to  adopt  fome  decifive  meafures  for 
reducing  India  under  better  management  than  that  in 
which  it  had  been  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Eaft 
India  Company.  Of  thefe  it  will  not  be  improper 
here  to  take  a  ffiort  review. 

The  circumftar.ce  of  a  great  and  wealthy  empire,  ha-CIrcum- 
ving  been  vanquiffied  by  a  company  of  merchants  was  aftances 
thing  fo  new  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world,  that  it  could  vYhich 
not  fail  to  be  attended  with  a  variety  of  inconve-  pox’^bUl' 
niences.  The  European  nations  have  a  near  refem- 
blance  to  each  other  in  laws,  manners,  arts,  and  reli¬ 
gion.  The  mutual  jealoufy,  which  for  fome  centu¬ 
ries  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  entertain  of  each 
other,  had  prevented  any  of  them  from  making  great 
eonquefts.  When  any  power  happened  to  acquire  an 
addition  of  territory,  this  addition  was  never  very 
great  5  and  the  laws  of  neighbouring  ftates  being  near¬ 
ly  alike,  the  conquered  province  fcarcely  experienced 
any  misfortune  from  a  change  of  mafters.  Hetice  the 
evils  attending  upon  great  eonquefts,  had  ceafed  to  / 
be  known  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  con¬ 
querors  and  the  conquered,  being  in  all  cafes  men  of 
fimilar  characters  and  talents,  eafily  mingled  with 
each  other.  The  nobles  of  Alface  were  as  well  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  court  of  France,  as  thofe  belonging  to 
the  ancient  dominions  of  that  crown  ;  and  the  natives 
of  the  Netherlands  regarded  with  much  indiffer¬ 
ence  their  tranfition  from  the  dominion  of  Spain,  to 
that  of  Auftria  and  of  France.  But  when  the  Bri- 
tiffi  made  eonquefts  in  Hindoftan,  all  the  evils  occur¬ 
red 
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Btitaip.  re^  which  naturally  attend  the  lofs  of  national  inde-  mifconduft.  Indances  of  all  thefe  were  given  by  Mr  Britain. 

pend e nee,  and  that  moll  wretched  of  all  dates  of  hu-  Dundas,  and  he  inferred  the  neceffity  of  legillative  in-  - 

man  affairs,  in  which  a  race  of  if  rangers  enjoys  per-  terpofition  for  the  purpofe  of  punidling  delinquents, 
manent  dominion,  while  the  natives  of  a  country  are  and  to  take  the  power  out  of  thole  hands  in  which  it 
fubje&ed  to  hopelefs  depreflion  and  flavery.  The  Bri-  had  been  fo  grofsly  abufed.  725 

tiih  invaders  of  India  undoubtedly  polfeifed,  or  fpeedi-  At  the  fame  time,  Mr  Dundas  brought  forward  a^‘r  t  homab 
ly  acquired,  the  fame  rapacity  with  other  conquerors  ;  variety  of  other  refolutions,  which  were  adopted  by  the^m^°^ 
and  as  they  were  the  fervants  of  a  company  of  mer-  houfe,  and  which  criminated  in  ffrong  terms  the  late  jia(tin^s 
chants,  whofe  only  principle  of  exertion  is  profit,  it  is  governor  of  Madras,  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  and  Mr  Ha-  accufed  by 
probable  that  under  them  avarice  and  extortion  affum-  dings,  then  governor -general  of  Bengal.  Among  various -VLr  Dundas. 
ed  more  vexatious  forms,  becaufe  accompanied  with  other  charges,  it  was  (fated  in  the  refolutions,  that  Sir 
greater  adiduity  and  a  more  perfevering  temper  than  Thomas  Rumbold  had  remitted  to  Europe,  between  the 
could  be  exhibited  by  the  former  conquerors  of  that  8 tli  of  February  1778  (the  day  of  his  arrival  at  Ma- 
country,  who  iffued  from  the  deferts  of  Tartary  and  dras),  and  the  beginning  of  Augud  in  the  fame  year, 

Arabia.  The  people  of  Great  Britain,  aecuffomed  at  the  fum  of  41,000!.  and  during  the,  two  lubfequent 
home  to  the  mildeft  of  all  governments,  and  to  the  mod  years,  a  farther  fum  of  1 19,0001.  the  whole  amounting 
equitable  adminidration  of  judice  that  the  world  ever  to  160, oool.  although  his  falary  did  not  exceed  13,3351. 
faw,  heard  with  horror  of  the  crimes,  the  robberies,  per  annum,  and  he  had  no  other  fair  rmansof  acquiring 
the  perfidies,  and  the  mafiacres  which  their  countrymen  wealth.  He  was  charged  with  having  abolifhed  the 
had  committed,  and  by  which  their  national  name  and  committees,  indituted  to  fuperintend  the  payment  of 
cliara&er  had  been  rendered  odious  in  the  eaff.  The  the  revenue  due  by  the  zemindars,  or  natives  holding 
Britidi  government  being  no  party  to  thefe  crimes,  wifli-  lands  under  the  company,  and  with  having  compelled 
ed  to  fee  them  remedied,  and  very  naturally  fuppofed,  thofe  zemindars  to  travel  many  hundred  miles,  to  ne- 
that  the  bed  remedy  would  confid  of  taking  India  under  gotiate  feparately  with  bimfelf,  the  terms  on  which  they 
its  own  immediate  management.  Some  public  fpirited  were  to  be  allowed  to  hold  their  edates.  He  was  ebaf- 
men  dreaded  the  acceflion  of  influence  which  the  crown  ged  with  having  differed  his  private  fecretary  to  re-  . 
would  thus  neceffarily  acquire.  Men  of  humanity,  how-  ceive  a  bribe  of  no  lefs  than  20,ooel.  $  with  having 
ever,  were  willing  to  encounter  confiderable  hazard,  for  concealed  other  peculations  of  the  company’s  fervants  $ 
the  fake  of  altering  the  unjudifiable  mode  of  manage-  with  having  given  a  leafe  of  l&nds  to  the  nabob  of  Ar¬ 
dent,  which  was  admitted  to  exid  in  the  eafl.  cot,  in  dired  difobedience  to  the  company’s  orders  $  and 

Early  in  the  year  1781,  two  committees  were  with  having  violated  the  mod  folemn  treaties,  entered 
appointed  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  to  inquire  in-  into  with  the  nizam  of  the  Decan.  In  confequence  of 
to  the  mal-adminidration  of  the  Ead  India  Com-  thefe,  and  other  accufations  contained  in  the  refolutions 
pany’s  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad.  All  parties  moved  by  Mr  Dundas,  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a 
in  the  houfe  appear  to  have  concurred  in  thefe  mea-  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  againd  Sir  Thomas  Rum- 
fures.  The  fird,  which  was  dyled  a  fele£f  committee,  bold,  and  two  of  his  alfociates,  Peter  Perry  and  John 
was  dire&ed  to  take  into  confideration  the  date  of  the  Whitehill,  for  breaches  of  public  trud  and  high  crimes 
adminidration  of  judice,  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  and  mifde  mean  ours  j  at  the  fame  time,  an  ad.  was  paf* 

Bahar,  and  Orixa,  and  how  the  Britifh  pofTeflions  in  fed,  redraining  thofe  perfons  from  leaving  the  king- 
the  Ead  Indies  might  be  held  and  governed  with  the  dom,  obliging  a  difeovery  of  their  property,  and  pre- 
greated  advantage  to  this  country,  and  happinefs  to  venting  its  alienation.  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold  was  heard 
the  native  inhabitants.  The  bufinefs  of  this  commit-  by  council  at  great  length  in  his  defence,  fo  that  no- 
tee  was  conduced  by  fome  of  the  mod  didinguiflied  thing  could  be  done  during  the  fhort  period  that  re¬ 
members  of  oppofition.  The  fecond  was  a  fecret  commit-  mained  of  the  fedion  1782.  The  unfettled  date  of 

tee,  under  the  management  of  perfons  in  the  confidence  public  affairs  prevented  much  attention  from  being  gi- 

of  adminidration.  It  was  dire&ed  to  inquire  into  the  ven  to  the  fubjeft,  till  the  middle  of  the  fedion  1783. 
caufes  of  the  war  in  the  Carnatic,  and  the  condition  of  The  variety  of  accufations  rendered  a  very  minute  de- 
the  Britifli  pofleffions  in  thofe  parts.  fence  neceflary,  to  which  the  members  gradually  be^ 

-eportof  On  the  9th  of  April  1782,  Mr  Henry  Dundas,  then  came  fome  what  remifs  in  giving  attention.  At  lad,  on 
ie fecret  lord  advocate  of  Scotland,  and  chairman  of  the  fecret  the  id  of  July,  a  motion  was  made,  and  carried,  for 

Undi»ee  comm‘ttee>  moved  that  the  reports  of  that  committee  adjourning  the  further  confideration  of  the  bill  till  the 

jjjjjrs>  fhould  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe.  id  of  O&ober,  by  which  means  the  whole  proceeding 

On  this  occafion,  Mr  Dundas,  in  a  fpeech  which  laded  fell  to  the  ground.  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold  appears  to 

nearly  three  hours,  enumerated  the  caufes  of  the  cala-  have  been  willing  to  accept  of  indemnity  without  ac- 

mities  of  the  ead,  particularly  the  departure  of  the  quittal,  and  Mr  Dundas  never  afterwards  thought  fit  to 

company’s  prefidencies  from  the  line  of  policy  pre-  revive  the  difeuflion. 

feribed  to  them,  of  avoiding  military  operations  with  In  other  refolutions  brought  forward  on  the  15th 
a  view  to  conqued  *,  the  corrupt  interference  of  their  of  April  1782,  Mr  Dundas  dated  a  variety  of  accufa- 
fervants  in  the  domedic  and  national  quarrels  of  the  tions  againd  Warren  Hadings,  Efq.  and  Mr  Hornfby, 

country  powers  \  their  breaches  of  faith  and  difregard  and  prevailed  with  the  houfe  to  adopt  a  refolution,  de- 

of  treaties  ;  their  peculation  and  fcandalous  oppreflion  daring  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  dire&ors  of  the  Ead 

of  the  natives  ;  together  with  the  criminal  relaxation  India  Company  to  recal  the  governor-general,  and  Mr 

which  prevailed  on  the  part  of  the  dire&ors  at  home  Hornfby  the  prefident,  from  their  refpe&ive  offices, 
in  the  exercife  of  their  controlling  power  over  their  Accordingly,  the  court  of  dire&ors  iftued  orders  for 
fervants,  and  their  readv  connivance  at  the  grafted  this  purpofe  ;  but  thefe  v’ere  appealed  from,  to  a  court 
Vol.  IV.  Part  II.  4  &  e? 
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o^P'oprietMS.  who,  on  the  31ft  of  Oaober  1782,  pro-  Europe 
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hibited  the  court  of  directors  from  complying  with  the 
refolution  of  the  houfe  of  commons  :  the  refult  was,  that 
Mr  Mailings  retained  his  office,  and  MrDundas,  in  the 
following  leffion  of  parliament,  brought  forward  the 
bill  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  but  which  was 
not  ena&ed  into  a  law. 

At  the  fame  time  that  Mr  Mundas,  as  chairman  of 
the  miniderial  or  fecret  committee,  brought  forward  the 
refolutions  already  mentioned,  the  feleCt  committee, 
which  chiefly  confided  of  members  rof  oppofition,  pre- 
fented  their  report  3  and  on  the  18th  of  April  1782, 
General  Smith,  their  chairman,  propoled  various  refo¬ 
lutions,  in  fome  of  which  Mr  Hallings  was  criminated 
along  with  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  chief  juftice  of  the  fu- 
preme  court  of  Bengal.  It  is  underflood  that  by  means 
of  invefligations,  which  they  carried  on  in  this  laft 
committee,  the  leading  members.of  oppofition,  particu¬ 
larly  Mr  Fox  and  Mr  Burke,  qualified  themfelves  for 
direfling  at  a  future  period  the  attention  of  the  legifla- 
ture,  and  of  the  public,  to  the  Hate  of  Indian  affairs. 

Mr  Fox  made  ufe  of  his  knowledge  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  the  two  important  bills  already  mentioned,  which 
propofed  to  vefl  the  management  of  the  whole  af¬ 
fairs  in  India,  for  behoof  of  the  proprietors  or  flock- 
holders,  in  feven  commiffioners  to  be  named  by  par¬ 
liament.  Tojuflify  this  flrong  meafure,  it  was  alleg¬ 
ed,  that,  by  the  mifmanagement  of  the  courts  of  direc¬ 
tors  and  proprietors,  the  affairs  of  the  company  had 
been  brought  into  a  date  of  extreme  embarraffment. 
But  the  argument  chiefly  reded  upon  confided  of  the 
enormous  abufes  committed  under  the  company’s 
government  in  India,  which  rendered  it  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  ved  the  adminidration  in  other  hands. 
Thefe  abufes  were  arranged  under  three  heads,  as  they 
affeCted,  id,  The  independent  powers  of  India  3  2dly, 
The  dates  in  alliance  with  us  3  and  3dly,  Our  own  ter¬ 
ritorial  pofTefTions. 

Under  the  fird  clafs  were  ranged  the  extravagant 
projeCts  and  expenfive  wars  entered  into  by  the  com¬ 
pany  ta  extend  their  dominions  3  their  violations  of 
treaty  3  the  fale  of  their  affidance  jn  fupport  of  the 
ambition,  rapacity,  and  cruelty  of  others  3  and  the  be¬ 
traying  in  his  turn  every  prince,  without  exception, 
with  whom  they  had  formed  any  connexion  in  India. 
The  fecond  clafs  of  abufes  comprehended  the  corrupt 
and  ruinous  interference  of  the  company  in  the  inter¬ 
nal  government  of  the  princes  dependent  on  them  3 
the  unjud  exaCtion  of  exorbitant  aids  and  tribute  3  the 
enormous  peculations  of  the  company’s  civil  fervants, 
and  the  rapacity  of  the  military. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  management  of  the  countries 
under  the  immediate  dominion  of  the  company,  it  was 
afferted  by  Mr  Fox,  and  the  fupporters  of  adminidra¬ 
tion,  that  the  general  fydem  of  their  con duCt  in  India 
was  direCted  to  a  fingle  end,  the  tranfmiffion  of  wealth 
from  that  country  to  this.  With  this  view,  at  one 
time,  monopolies  had  been  edabliffied,  not  only  of  every 
article  of  trade,  but  even  of  the  neceffaries  of  life.  At 
another  period  the  privilege  of  pre-emption  was  fe- 
cured  to  the  company,  and  thefe  were  followed  by.  a 
variety  of  no  lefs  ruinous  arbitrary  preferences.  By 
this  oppreffive  conduCt  the  merchants  and  bankers  of 
India,  many  of  whom  in  extent  of  trade  and  credit, 
were  fcarcely  equalled  by  ihofe  of  the  fird  clafs  in 
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.  .  being  difabled  from  all  undertakings  of  mao-, 
nitude,  fell  gradually  into  decay,  whild  the  native  cul- v 
tivators  and  manufa&urers  were  obliged  to  accept  of  a 
bare  fufficiency  lor  their  maintenance,  meafured  out  to 
them  by  the  judgment  of  thofe  who  were  to  profit  by 
their  labour.  But  this  was  not  the  word  3  for,  in  the 
progrefs  of  thefe  dedru&ive  meafures,  the  oppreffions 
and  cruelties  ufed  by  thofe  to  whom  the  execution  of 
them  was  committed  went  far  beyond  the  extent  of 
the  original  evil.  The  fervants  of  the  company  adopt¬ 
ing,  as  might  naturally  be  expeaed,  the  principles  of 
their  employers  3  extended  the  praaice  of  them  to  their 
own  private  purpofes  3  and,  to  complete  the  mifehief, 
they  found  themfelves  under  the  neceffity  of  fupport- 
ing  the  injuries  done  to  the  natives  for  their  felfiffi  ends, 
by  new  injuries  done  in  favour  of  thofe  before  whom 
they  were  to  account. 

The  cafe  of  the  zemindars,  and  of  the  renters  under 
them,  was,  if  poffible,  dill  more  deplorable.  At  the 
time  we  obtained  the  dewanee,  or  dewardffiip,  from 
the  Mogul,  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Bahar  had 
been  laid  wade  by  a  famine,  that  had  carried  off  up¬ 
wards  of  one-third  of  their  inhabitants.  The  fird 
thing  done  for  their  relief  was  to  exaCt  from  the  re- 
maining  part  of  the  inhabitants  the  fame  tribute  that 
had  before  been  paid  by  the  whole.  The  country 
daily  declining,  and  the  didrefs  occafioned  by  this  ra¬ 
pacious  conduCt  threatening  the  lofs  of  the  objed  for 
the  fake  of  which  it  had  been  adopted,  the  company’s 
government  in  India  had  proceeded  to  perhaps  one  of 
the  mod  arbitrary,  the  mod  unjud,  and  mod  cruel  aCts 
of  power  recorded  in  hidory.  They  had  fet  up  to  pub¬ 
lic  auCtion  the  whole  landed  intered  of  Bengal,  without 
the  lead  regard  to  the  rights  of  private  property,  or 
even  a  preference  being  given  to  the  ancient  poffeffors. 
The  zemindars,  mod  of  them  perfons  of  ancient  fa¬ 
milies  and  refpeCtable  fortunes,  were  under  the  necef¬ 
fity  either  of  bidding  againd  every  temporary  adven¬ 
turer  and  defperate  fchemer,  or  of  feeing  their  edates 
transferred  or  delivered  up  to  the  management  of 
drangers.  The  lowed  and  mod  knaviffi  jobbers  enter¬ 
ed  into  their  patrimonial  lands  3  and  the  banyan  or 
black  deward  of  the  governor-general,  in  particular, 
was  found  after  this  auCtion  to  be  in  poffeffion  of 
farms  amounting  to  the  annual  value  of  upwards  of 
130,0001. 

Thefe  fufferings  of  the  natives  under  our  dominion 
in  India  were  greatly  aggravated  by  their  being  al- 
mod  wholly  excluded  from  any  fliare  in  the  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  company’s  government.  All  the  princi¬ 
pal  collections  of  the  revenue,  all  the  honourable  and 
the  lucrative  fituations  in  the  army,  all  the  fupplies 
and  contracts  of  every  kind,  were  folely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Engliffi.  So  that  the  natives,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  were  only  employed  as  the  fervants  or 
agents  of  Europeans,  in  fubordinate  dations  in  the 
army,  and  in  the  inferior  department  of  collection, 
where  it  was  im poffible  to  proceed  a  dep  without  their 
affidance. 

It  was  further  urged,  that  the  prefent  government 
of  India  was  not  in  its  nature  capable  of  reform.  No¬ 
thing  could  be  expected  from  the  court  of  proprietors 
or  dockholders,  becaufe  the  members,  as  individuals, 
derived  more  profit  from  giving  fupport  to  Indian  de¬ 
linquents,  than  they  could  ever  hope  to  receive  from 
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the  fair  dividends  of  the  company 
,  re&ors,  being  a  reprefentative  body,  naturally  partook 
of  the  imperfe&ions  of  its  conftituents.  The  influence 
of  delinquent  fervants  in  India  equally  domineered 
there,  and  from  the  fame  caufes,  as  in  the  court  of  pro¬ 
prietors.  The  intereft  that  a  director  poffeffed  from 
his  qualification  in  the  company’s  profits  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  160I.  a-year  *,  but  the  fupport  he  could  thereby 
lend  to  an  obnoxious  fervant  abroad  might  be  turned 
to  much  better  account,  by  being  repaid  with  a  (hare 
of  the  boundlefs  plunder  of  the  eaft.  It  was  ftated, 
that  the  fon  of  a  perfon  who  had  been  for  fome  time 
the  chairman  of  that  court,  before  he  was  in  Bengal 
two  months,  fold  the  grant  of  a  fingle  contrail  for 
40,0001. 

Upon  thefe  and  other  topics,  Mr  Fox  was  fupported 
by  the  h igheffc  efforts  of  the  fplendid  eloquence  of  Mr 
Burke.  This  la  ft  gentleman  pointed  out  a  few  of  the 
many  lines  of  difference  which  were  to  be  found  be¬ 
tween  the  vices  of  the  company’s  government  and 
thofe  of  the  conquerors  who  preceded  us  in  India. 
The  feveral  irruptions  of  Arabs,  Tartars,  and  Perfians, 
had  been,  for  the  greater  part,  waftcful  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  :  our  entrance  into  the  dominion  had  been  with 
fmall  comparative  effufion  of  blood,  and  was  lefs  ef¬ 
fected  by  open  force  than  by  various  frauds  and  delu- 
fions.  But  the  difference  in  favour  of  the  firft  con¬ 
querors  was  this  3  the  Afiatic  conquerors  had  foon 
abated  of  their  ferocity,  becaufe  they  made  the  con¬ 
quered  country  their  own.  Fathers  there  depofitcd 
the  hopes  of  their  pofterity,  and  children  there  beheld 
the  monuments  of  their  fathers.  Poverty,  fterility, 
and  defolation,  were  not  a  recreating  profpeCt  to  the 
eye  of  man,  and  few  there  were  that  could  bear  to 
grow  old  among  the  curfes  of  a  whole  people.  If 
their  paflion  or  their  avarice  drove  the  Tartar  lords  to 
aCls  of  rapacity  or  tyranny,  there  had  been  time 
enough  in  the  fhort  life  of  man  to  repair  the  defola- 
tions  of  war  by  the  arts  of  magnificence  and  peace. 
But  under  the  Englifb  government  all  this  order  was 
reverfed.  Our  conquefl  there,  after  20  years,  was  as 
cruel  as  it  had  been  the  firft  day.  The  natives  Scarce¬ 
ly  knew  what  it  was  to  fee  the  gray  head  of  an  Eng. 
lifhman.  Young  men  (boys  almoft)  governed  there, 
without  fociety  and  without  fympathy  with  the  natives. 
They  had  no  more  focial  habits  with  the  people  than 
if  they  ft  ill  refided  in  England,  nor  indeed  any  fpecies 
of  intercourfe  but  that  which  was  neceffary  to  the 
making  a  fudden  fortune  with  a  view  to  a  remote  fet- 
tlement.  Animated  with  all  the  avarice  of  age,  and 
all  the  impetuofity  of  youth,  they  rolled  in  one  after 
another,  wave  after  wave  3  and  there  was  nothing  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes  of  the  natives  but  an  endlefs  hopelefs 
profpeCl  of  new  flights  of  birds  of  prey  and  paffage, 
with  appetites  continually  renewing  for  a  food  that 
was  continually  wafting.  Every  rupee  of  profit  made 
by  an  Englifhman,  was  loft  for  ever  to  India.  With 
us  were  no  retributory  fuperftitions,  by  which  a  foun¬ 
dation  of  charity  compensated  for  ages  to  the  poor,  for 
the  rapine  and  injuftice  of  a  day.  With  us  no  pride 
creCled  (lately  monuments,  which  repaired  the  mif- 
chiefs  pride  had  produced,  and  adorned  a  country  out 
of  its  own  fpoils.  England  had  ere£led  no  churches, 
no  hofpitals,  no  palaces,  no  fchools  3  England  had 
built  no  bridges,  made  no  high  roads?  cut  no  naviga- 
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The  court  of  di-  tions,  dug  no  refervoirs.  Every  other  conqueror  of  Britain. 

every  other  description  had  left  fome  monument,  either 
of  (late  or  of  beneficence,  behind  him.  Were  we  to 
be  driven  out  of  India  this  day,  nothing  would  re¬ 
main  to  tell,  that  it  had  been  poffeffed,  during  the  in¬ 
glorious  period  of  our  dominion,  by  any  thing  better 
than  the  ouran-outang  or  the  tyger.  729 

In  oppofition  to  all  this,  Mr  William  Pitt  contend- 
ed,  that  although  India  undoubtedly  wanted  reform,  the  Biii5> 
alteration  to  be  adopted  ought  to  be  conftitutional, 
and  not  fuch  as  in  its  principle  endangered  the  fafety 
of  every  chartered  incorporation  in  the  kingdom.  The 
India  company’s  charter  was  not  the  refult  of  the  mad 
prodigality  of  a  Plantagenet,  a  Tudor,  or  a  Stuart, 
but  a  fair  purchafe  deliberately  made  from  parliament, 
which  could  not  be  violated  without  a  grofs  difregard 
to  public  faith.  He  afferted,  that  by  veiling  the  whole 
patronage  of  India  in  commiflioners  nominally  appoint¬ 
ed  by  parliament,  but  a61ually  fele&ed  by  adminiftra- 
tion,  the  influence  of  the  crown  would  be  augmented 
to  a  degree  that  would  enable  it,  like  an  irreliftible  , 

torrent,  utterly  to  overpower  and  fweep  away  the  re¬ 
maining  liberties  of  our  country.  On  the  other  hand, 

Mr  Dundas  faid,  he  did  not  obje£f  to  the  meafure 
under  confideration  becaufe  it  increafed  the  influence 
of  the  crown,  but  becaufe  it  did  what  was  much  worfe, 
it  placed  a  new^  and  unexampled  influence  in  the  hands 
of  the  minifter  and  his  party  for  five  years,  which 
would  be  independent  both  of  the  crown  and  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  A  fourth  eftate  was  about  to  be  created  in  the 
realm  of  the  raoft  alarming  nature,  which  in  its  pro- 
grefs  might  overturn  the  crown  and  fubvert  the  Britifti 
conftitution. 

On  this  occafion  the  bills  were  attacked  not  merely  Thebills 
by  thofe  perfons  who  might  be  fuppofed  to  afpire  tooppofedby 
Supplant  miniflers  in  their  offices,  but  alfo  by  Several  raaiy  *n(*e- 
country  gentlemen  of  independent  chara&ers  and  high  {£^£ers. 
reputation  for  integrity.  They  Said  they  had  once  re¬ 
garded  Mr  Fox  with  the  fondeft  admiration.  They 
reminded  him  of  his  conduft  when  a  leader  of  oppofl- 
tion,  the  perfeveranee,  the  animation,  and  the  ardour  of 
his  efforts,  which  rendered  it  impoflible  to  hear  him 
without  convi&ion,  or  to  doubt  the  finglenefs  of  his 
zeal,  and  the  fincerity  of  his  reprobation.  They  de¬ 
clared  they  had  expedled  from  him  the  eftabliflnnent 
of  our  liberties  upon  the  moft  permanent  bafis  3  but 
that  they  muft  ever  regard  the  connexion  he  had 
formed  with  Lord  North,  againft  whom  his  efforts  had 
been  fo  well  and  fo  fuccefsfully  directed,  as  an  inftance 
of  political  defe&ion  and  apoftafy  that  would  admit  of 
no  defence  3  they  had  augured  every  thing  unhappy 
and  tremendous  from  that  moment,  and  the  meafure  of 
that  day  proved  their  apprehenfions  to  have  been  well 
founded  3  it  was  big  with  corruption  and  misfortune  : 
in  confequence  of  it  the  crown  would  be  no  longer 
worth  wearing,  and  it  was  impoflible  that  the  man 
who  had  brought  it  forward  could  ever  hereafter  be 
trufted  as  the  minifter  of  this  country. 

The  ordinary  members  of  oppofition  alfo  attacked 
Mr  Fox’s  motives  on  this  occafion  in  very  pointed 
terms.  It  appeared,  they  faid,  that  nothing  could 
fatisfy  his  inordinate  ambition  fliort  of  a  perpetual 
di&atorlhip.  They  profeffed  to  perceive  in  him  many 
refpe&able  qualities  3  but  they  could  by  no  means  con- 
fent  to  fee  him  exalted  upon  the  ruins  of  the  conftitu- 
4  E  2  tion* 
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Britain,  tion.  “  He  would  be  crowned.  How  that  mioht 
V-'  change  his  nature,  there’s  the  queftion.”  This  idea 
was  placed  in  a  great  variety  of  lights,  and  illuftrated 
bycomparifons  borrowed  from  Gefar,  from  Cromwell, 
and  from  Catiline.  It  was  faid,  that  he  was  prepared 
to  facnfice  the  king,  the  parliament,  and  the  people,  at 
the  fhrine  of  a  party  ;  and  that  he  defired  to  elevate  his 
prefen t  connexions  to  a  fituation  in  which  no  political 
convulfions,  and  no  fhiftings  of  power,  might  be  able 
to  deftroy  their  importance  and  put  an  end  to  their  af- 
cendancy. 

The  bills  were  fupported  by  various  fpeakers,  among 
principal  6  were  t^ie  two  fecretaries  of  date,  Mr  Burke,  Mr 

leakers.  Sheridan,  Mr  Erlkine,  Mr  Lee,  Mr  Adam,  Sir  Grey 
Coupar,  Mr  Anftruther,  Mr  Courteney,  Mr  Rigby, 
Lord  Maitland,  and  Sir  Henry  Fletcher.  They  were 
oppofed  by  Mr  William  Pitt,  Mr  Thomas  Pitt,  Mr 
Jenkinfon,  Mr  Powis,  Mr  Dundas,  Mr  Macdonald,  Sir 
James  Lowther,  Mr  Duneombe,  Mr  Martin,  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Graham,  Mr  Arden,  Mr  William  Grenville,  Mr 
Beaufoy,  Mr  Wilberforce,  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  Mr 
Wilkes.  During  the  progrefs  of  the  bills  the  court  of 
directors  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  were  heard  againft 
them  by  counfel  ;  and  the  mayor  and  common  council 
73*  •*-‘on<^on  printed  a  petition,  praying 

Thefirft bill ^ey  might  not  pafs  into  laws.  The  firft  bill,  however, 
carried  in  was  carried,  firft  by  a  majority  of  229  to  120,  and 
afterwards  on  the  8th  of  December  by  a  divifion  of 
208  to  102.  On  the  9th  of  December  it  was  prefent- 
ed  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  lords  by  Mr  Fox,  attend¬ 
ed  by  a  great  number  of  members.  On  the  firft  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  in  the  houfe  of  lords  on  the  nth  of 
December,  Earl  Temple,  Lord  Thurlow,  and  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  exprefled  their  abhorrence  of  the 
meafure  in  the  moft  unqualified  terms,  but  without 
attempting  to  call  a  vote  of  the  houfe.  Lord  Thur¬ 
low,  at  the  fame  time,  pronounced  an  ample  panegyric 
Upon  the  character  and  fervices  of  Mr  Haftings,  who, 
according  to  his  lordfliip,  had  eftablifhed  in  Bengal  a 
government  of  fuch  order  and  energy,  that  he  did  not 
believe  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  folly  and  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  moft  favourite  clerks  Mr  Fox’s  dire<ftors 
could  fend  out,  to  throw  Bengal  into  confufion  in  the 
term  that  was  aftigned  for  the  duration  of  his  bill. 

One  of  the  peculiar  advantages  attending  the  Britifti 
conftitution,  is  the  facility  with  which  both  prince  and 
people  receive  political  inftru&ion,  and  are  put  upon 
their  guard  againft  any  invafion  of  their  rights.  The 
parliamentary  debates  on  this  occafion  being  diffiifed 
through  the  nation  in  the  ufual  way,  by  periodical 
publications,  excited  great  intereft,  and  probably  pro¬ 
duced  much  alarm  in  the  mind  of  the  fovereign.  He 
had  relu&antly  given  way  to  the  ftrength  of  the  coali¬ 
tion,  and  conferred  upon  its  leaders  the  firft  offices  of 
the  ftate.  He  now  faw  it  alleged,  with  much  plaufibi- 
lity,  that  this  combination  of  ambitious  men,  not  fatis- 
fied  with  the  ordinary  influence  attending  their  fitua¬ 
tion,  were  about  to  fortify  themfelves  in  the  poftVflion 
of  power  in  fuch  a  way  as  might  gradually  enable 
them  to  become  independent  both  of  him  and  his 
people.  The  moment  Teemed  therefore  to  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  which  temporizing  meafures  muft  prove  in- 
eiTeflual,  and  a  ftand  be  made  for  the  fupport  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  Such  at  leaft  appear  to  have  been 
the  feelings  under  which  his  majefty  a6led  upon  this 
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occafion.  On  the  ulh  of  December  he  had  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  Earl  Temple,  in  which  he  confeffed  him- 
felf  completely  convinced  of  the  corre&nefs  of  the 
views  of  oppofition.  It  was  now  late,  however,  for 
his  majefty  to  oppofe  a  meafure  after  it  had  been 
brought  forward  by  the  minifters  of  the  crown,  and 
carried  through  the  houfe  of  commons  apparently  un¬ 
der  the  fan 61  ion  of  the  royal  authority.  A  refolution 
was,  neverthelefs,  adopted,  to  endeavour  to  prevent  its 
farther  progrefs  by  means  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  many 
of  the  members  of  which  were  in  habits  of  perional  in¬ 
timacy  with  the  fovereign,  bound,  by  offices  which 
they  held,  to  attend  his  perfon,  and  might  be  fuppofed 
ready  to  gratify  his  wifhes,  could  a  Efficient  pledge  beEarlrtn 
given,  that  he  had  taken  a  decided  part  againft  his  pie  inti-  ’ 
own  minifters.  What  perfonal  interviews  pafted  be-ma*eshis 
tween  him  and  thefe  noblemen  is  not  known  5  but?^efty’s 
a  card  was  circulated,  underftood  to  be  fent  by  EarlSn^f 
Temple,  in  confluence  of  written  authority  from  his  the  bill, 
majefty,  in  which  it  was  ftated,  that  14  his  majefty 
allowed  Earl  Temple  to  fay,  that  whoever  voted  for 
the  India  bill  was  not  only  not  bis  friend,  but  would  be 
confidered  by  him  as  his  enemy.  And  if  thefe  words 
were  not  ftrong  enough,  Earl  Temple  might  ufe  what¬ 
ever  words  he  might  deem  ftronger  or  more  to  the  pur- 
pofe.”  ■ 

The  confequence  of  this  interpofition  was,  that,  on 
the  1 5th  of  December,  upon  a  queftion  of  adjourn¬ 
ment  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  minifters  were  left  in 
a  minority  of  79  to  87.  On  the  fame  day  Mr  Baker 
brought  forward,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  a  motion 
to  declare,  that,  to  report  any  opinion  of  his  majefty, 
upon  proceedings  depending  in  parliament,  with  a 
view  to  influence  the  votes  of  the  members,  is  a  high 
crime  and  mifdemeanour,  and  a  breach  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  privileges  of  parliament.  The  motion  was 
feconded  by  Lord  Maitland,  and  fupported  by  re¬ 
ferences  to  the  journals,  and  by  this  principle,  that 
advice  ought  only  to  be  given  to  the  king  by  his 
minifters,  who  are  refponfible  for  all  the  meafures  of 
government.  Mr  William  Pitt  oppofed  the  motion, 
as  proceeding  upon  unauthenticated  rumours;  and  af- 
ferted  that  the  precedents  alluded  to  in  the  journals, 
which  had  been  fele&ed  from  the  glorious  times  of 
King  Charles  I.  were  not  applicable  to  the  prefent 
cafe.  Mr  Pitt  concluded  with  reproaching  minifters 
for  bafelv  retaining  their  offices  after  it  appeared,  from 
their  own  ftatement,  that  they  had  loft  the  confidence 
of  the  prince.  I  he  motron,  however,  was  carried,  by 
r53  a£a*nft  80.  As  it  was  feared  that  a  diflolution  of 
parliament  would  inftantly  take  place,  the  houfe  re- 
folved,  upon  the  motion  of  the  honourable  Thomas 
Erikine,  That  they  would  confider  any  perfon  as  an 
enemy  to  his  country,  who  (hould  advife  his  majefty, 
in  any  manner,  to  interrupt  their  difeharging  the  im¬ 
portant  duty  of  providing  a  remedy  for  the  abufes 
which  prevailed  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  They  alfo  re- 
folved  to  form  themfelves  into  a  committee  on  the  ftate 
of  the  nation  on  Monday  the  22d.  In  the  mean  735 
while,  on  Wednefday  the  17th  of  December,  Mr  Fox’s  F*x^ 
India  bill  was  reje6Ied  in  the  houfe  of  lords, 
lion  of  95  to  76,  and,  at  12  o’clock  on  the  night  of1(fr(jsy 
the  1 8th,  a  meflage  was  delivered  to  the  fecretaries  of  736 
ftate,  requiring  them  to  tranfmit  to  his  majefty  the  Change  of 
feals  of  their  offices,  by  the  under  fecretaries,  as  a  per-m5nlftr?* 
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*  .  -  fonal  Interview  would  be  difagreeablc*.  Early  the  next 

J^al1^  morning,  letters  of  difmiflion,  figned  Temple,  were 
fent  to  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  a  gene¬ 
ral  refignation  of  offices  took  place. 

A  new  adminiftration  was  immediately  formed,  in 
which  Mr  William  Pitt  was  appointed  firft  lord  of  the 
treafury  and  chancellor  of  L.e  exchequer.  The  mar¬ 
quis  of  Caermarthen,  and  Mr  Townfhend,  who  had 
been  created  Lord  Sidney,  were  made  fecretaries  of 
Hate  ;  Lord  Thurlow  became  lord-higffchancellor ; 
the  privy-feal  was  transferred  to  the  duke  of  Rutland  ; 
Earl  Gower  became  prefident  of  the  council ;  the 
duke  of  Richmond  was  made  matter  of  the  ordnance, 
and  Lord  Howe  firtt  lord  of  the  admiralty  ;  Mr  Gren¬ 
ville  and  Lord  Mulgrave  were  appointed  joint-payma- 
tters  of  the  forces,  and  Mr  Henry  Dundas,  treafurer 
of  the  navy.  The  office  of  lord  advocate  of  Scotland, 
which  this  gentleman  had  formerly  held,  was  now 
transferred  from  the  honourable  Henry  Erfkine  to  Mr 
Hay  Campbell. 

;onteft  be-  A  ipe6lacle  was  now  about  to  be  exhibited,  which 
ween  the  had  long  been  unknown  in  Britain,  that  of  an  admi- 
rown  and  ffiftration  appointed  by  the  crown,  in  direct  oppofition 
f^crn^6  houfe  of  commons.  This,  however,  was  no 

jons.  longer  that  houfe  of  commons  which  had  fubdued  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  contended  with  fuccefs  again  ft 
our  ableft  and  mott  ambitious  monarchs.  The  late 
coalition  had  produced  throughout  the  nation  a  gene¬ 
ral  diftruft  of  the  charadler  of  thole  who  formed  the 
majority  of  its  members  }  and  it  was  foon  found,  that 
a  representative  body  pofleffes  little  power  or  influence, 
and  may  fafely  be  difregarded,  when  it  ceafes  to  render 
itfelf  the  organ  of  the  fentiments  of  the  public.  It 
was  expefled  that  an  immediate  diffolution  of  parlia¬ 
ment  would  take  place  ;  but  the  change  of  the  higheft 
officers  of  the  crown  having  been  haftily  made,  it  is 
probable  that  the  new  miniftry  dreaded  entering  in- 
ttantly  upon  the  bufinefs  of  an  election  again!!  the 
powerful  parties  coalefced  in  oppofition  to  them  ;  per¬ 
haps  alfo  they  might  wifh  to  obferve  the  effe£l  of  the 
late  meafures  upon  the  public  mind,  and  a£t  as  cir- 
cumftances  fliould  dire£!.  The  majority,  however,  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,  feared  a  diffolution  ;  and,  on 
Monday  the  2 2d  of  December,  voted  an  addrefs  to 
the  king,  ftating  the  inconveniences  to  the  public  cre¬ 
dit  and  the  affairs  of  India,  which  would  attend  a  pro¬ 
rogation  or  diffolution  of  parliament.  His  majefty  re¬ 
turned  an  anfwer  on  the  24th,  acquiefcing,  in  general 
terms,  in  the  fentiments  contained  in  the  addrefs,  and 
affuring  the  houfe,  that  after  a  {hurt  adjournment,  their 
meeting  would  not  be  interrupted  by  any  prorogation 
or  diffolution.  This  anfwer  was  regarded  as  ambigu¬ 
ous  •,  and  a  diffolution  was  expected  to  take  place  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  ufual  adjournment  at  Chriifmas. 

When  the  houfe  met  on  the  12th  of  January,  Mr 
Fox  attempted  to  introduce,  previous  to  any  other  bu¬ 
finefs,  the  difeuffion  of  certain  refolutions,  which  had 
been  prepared  by  the  oppofition  ;  while  the  new  mi- 
nifters  endeavoured  to  be  heard  firtt,  by  means  of  a 
ftratagem,  which  confifted  of  a  declaration  of  Mr 
Pitt,  that  he  had  a  meffage  to  deliver  from  the  king. 
After  fome  tumult,  Mr  Fox  was  allowed  to  proceed. 
He  called  upon  Mr  Pitt  to  give  the  houfe  fatisfac- 
tory  affuranees  that  no  diffolution  would  take  place : 
but  this  laft  gentleman  having  declined  to  comply  with 


this  requifition,  Mr  Fox  moved,  that  the  houfe  fhould  Britain; 
refolve  itfelf  into  a  committee  on  the  date  of  the  na-  v  -  * 
tion.  The  motion  was  carried,  on  a  divifion  of  232  to  Refolutions 
193.  Various  refolutions  were  then  carried  :  1.  That  to  the 
iffue  public  money  after  a  prorogation  or  diffolution  of  houfe  of 
parliament,  unlefs  an  a£t  {hall  have  previoufly  patted,  commons 
appropriating  the  fupplies  to  fpecific  fervices,  will  be  a 
high  crime  and  niifdemeanour ;  a  breach  of  public  tjon- 
truft,  derogatory  to  the  privileges  of  parliament  and 
to  the  constitution  of  the  country.  Accounts  of  mo¬ 
ney  already  iffued  were  ordered,  and  the  farther  iffuing 
of  any  money  was  prohibited  till  three  days  after  this 
account  (liould  be  prefented.  It  was  farther  refolved, 
on  the  motion  of  the  earl  of  Surrey,  that,  in  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  his  majefty’s  dominions,  an  adminiftration 
was  necdlary  that  Ihould  have  the  confidence  of  that 
houfe  and  the  public,  and  that  the  recent  appoint¬ 
ments  did  not  engage  the  confidence  of  the  houfe.  It 
was  laftly  refolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Fox,  that 
the  fecond  reading  of  the  mutiny  bill  fhould  be  defer¬ 
red  to  the  23d  of  February.  *^9 

Warm  debates  took  place  upon  thefe  refolutions,  in  Debates  oa 
which  the  mott  pointed  perfonalities  were  caft  out^ere^u“ 
and  retorted  from  both  fides  of  the  houfe.  The  coa-tions‘ 
lition  was  branded,  as  a  corrupt  confederacy  of  two 
defperate  faflions  to  feize  upon  the  government  of  the 
country  ;  and  the  India  bill  was  reprefented  as  having 
been  an  experiment  made  by  the  late  fecretary  of  ftate, 
with  a  view,  if  not  to  place  the  crown  on  his  own 
head,  at  leaf!  to  raife  himfelf  to  a  degree  of  power  fu- 
perior  to  that  of  the  fovereign.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  party  compofing  the  new  adminiftration  was  de- 
feribed  as  a  coalition,  not  indeed  of  parties,  but  of  the 
fhreds  and  remnants,  of  the  dregs  and  outcafts  of  par¬ 
ties  ;  as  a  body  collected  for  the  purpofe  of  fighting 
the  battles  of  fecret  and  unconftitutional  influence,  of 
trampling  on  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  of  eftablifhing  a  government  of  cabal,  intrigue, 
and  favoritifm,  and  of  deflroying  the  very  principles  of 
laudable  ambition  and  honourable  fervice  in  the  ftate. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  Mr  Pitt  obtained  leave  Mr  Pitt’s 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  better  government  and  blli  *°r  re* 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Eaft  India  Com-|^**n£ 
pany.  By  this  bill,  commiffioners  were  appointed 
by  his  majefty,  authorized  to  fuperintend  and  con- 
troul  all  operations  of  the  courts  of  directors  and  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Eaft  India  Company,  relative  to  the 
civil  and  military  government  or  revenues  of  the  ter¬ 
ritories  and  poffeflions  of  the  company.  This  board 
of  controul  was  to  have  accefs  to  all  papers  belonging 
to  the  company  j  -  and  the  court  of  dire&ors  was  on  no 
pretence  to  fend  out  orders  to  India,  without  the  pre¬ 
vious  approbation  of  the  board,  which  was  alfo  autho¬ 
rized  to  alter  and  amend  the  orders  of  the  directors. 

His  majefty  was  authorized  to  name  the  commanders 
in  chief  in  India,  and  to  remove  any  governor,  gene¬ 
ral,  or  member  of  the  councils,  of  any  Britifh  fettle- 
ment  in  India’,  and  all  nominations  by  the  court  of 
directors  to  thefe  offices,  were  declared  to  be  fubjeft 
to  the  approbation  of  his  majefty  ;  nor  was  the  court 
of  proprietors  allowed,  for  the  future,  to  revoke  any 
proceeding  of  the  court  of  directors  which  had  been 
approved  of  by  his  majefty.  It  was  chiefly  objected 
to  this  bill,  that  it  disfranchifed  the  Eaft  India  Com¬ 
pany  or  violated  their  charter  no  lefs  than  Mr  Fox’s 
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bill  had  done 

however,  had  paffed  a  vote  in  favour  of  the  regulations 
contained  in  it  *,  but  at  the  fecond  reading  of  the  bill, 
on  the  22d  of  January,  the  bill  was  negatived  upon  a 
divifion  of  222  againft  214. 

The  difeuftion  of  this  bill  did  not  prevent  the  houfe 
of  commons,  in  the  mean  time,  from  endeavouring  to 
ftiake  the  determination  of  the  court,  and  to  intimi¬ 
date  the  new  adminiftration.  A  refolution  was  moved 
by  Lord  Charles  Spencer,  and  carried  by  a  majority 
of  205  againft  184,  which  declared,  in  pointed  terms, 
the  difapprobation  of  the  houfe,  of  the  appointment 
and  continuance  in  office  of  the  prefent  minifters,  which 
they  confidered  as  unconftitutional.  On  various  occa- 
fions,  Mr  Pitt  was  called  upon  to  explain  upon  what 
principle  he  ventured  to  remain  in  office  after  the 
houfe  of  commons  had  declared  him  unworthy  of  their 
confidence.  He  anfwered,  that  though  novel  and  ex¬ 
traordinary,  his  conduft  was  by  no  means  unconftitu¬ 
tional  :  That  the  immediate  appointment  or  removal 
of  a  minifter  did  not  reft  with  that  houfe.  That  he  nei- 
ther  could  nor  ought  to  remain  long  in  fuch  a  fitua- 
tion,  he  was  ready  to  confefs  $  but  he  was  bound  to 
ufe  his  own  diferetion  to  prevent  the  confequences  that 
might  attend  an  inftant  refignation,  which  might  leave 
the  country  without  an  executive  government. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  public  at  large  began  to 
be  greatly  interefted' in  the  difpute  which  had  oc¬ 
curred  between  the  king  and  the  houfe  of  commons. 
The  common  council  of  London  voted  an  addrefs  of 
thanks  to  his  majefty  for  the  difmiffion  of  his  late  mi¬ 
nifters  ;  exprefled  their  approbation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  houfe  of  lords ;  and  declared  their  refolution  al¬ 
ways  to  fupport  the  conftitutional  exercife  of  preroga¬ 
tive.  This  addrefs  was  alrnoft  immediately  followed 
by  fimilar  addrefles  from  the  merchants  and  trades  of 
the  city  of  London,  and  from  the  city  of  Norwich. 
The  contagion  gradually  extended  itfelf  from  one  part 
cf  the  kingdom  to  another  5  addrefles  poured  in  from 
every  fide,  and  filled  every  day’s  gazette ;  coming  from 
corporations,  from  cities,  from  manufa&uring  towns, 
and  from  counties.  Every  addrefs  ferved  to  infpire 
perfeverance  and  energy  into  the  fuccefsful  party,  and 
to  haften  and  render  irrefiftible  the  event  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  conteft.  i  he  coalition  made  fome  attempts 
in  the  county  of  Middlefex,  in  Weftminfter,  and  in 
the  great  county  of  York,  to  turn  the  tide  of  addrefles 
in  their  own  favour  ;  but  in  thefe  inftances,  if  they 
avoided  a  defeat,  they  gained  no  vidlory* 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  if  the  recent  coalition  of  par¬ 
ties  deferved  to  be  confidered  rather  as  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation  than  as  an  error  to  be  avoided,  a 
number  of  independent  members  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  attempted  to  heal  the  whole  of  the  prefent 
breaches,  by  propofing  a  new  coalition  of  parties,  and 
the  formation  of  an  adminiftration  upon  a  ftili  broader 
bafis  than  formerly.  On  the  26th  of  January,  nearly 
70  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  met  at  the  St 
Alban’s  tavern,  and  figned  an  addrefs,  to  be  prefented 
by  a  committee  of  their  body,  to  the  duke  of  Portland 
and  Mr  Pitt,  requefting  them  to  communicate  with 
each  other,  on  the  arduous  ftate  of  public  affairs,  and 
trufting,  that  by  a  liberal  intercourfe,  every  impedi¬ 
ment  might  be  removed  to  a  cordial  co-operation  of 
men  of  refpe&able  charafters,  adting  on  the  fame  pub- 
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In  anfwer  to  this  addrefs,  both  parties 
exprefled  themfelves  defirous  to  comply  with  the  wiffiesv 
of  fo  refpedlable  a  meeting.  But  the  duke  of  Port¬ 
land  declined  any  interview  with  Mr  Pitt,  for  the  pur- 
pole  of  union,  while  that  gentleman  Ihould  continue 
prime  minifter  in  defiance  of  the  refolutions  of  the  houfe 
of  commons.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Pitt  declined 
refigning  as  a  preliminary  to  negociation. 

To  co-operate  with  the  St  Alban’s  meeting,  one  of 
its  members  moved,  and  carried  unanimoufly  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  a  refolution,  that  the  prefent  criti¬ 
cal  ftate  of  public  affairs  required  an  efficient,  extend¬ 
ed,  and  united  adminiftration,  entitled  to  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  people.  A  fecond  refolution  was  carried 
on  a  divifion  of  223  againft  204,  that  the  continuance 
of  the  prefent  minifters  in  office  was  an  obftacle  to 
forming  an  efficient,  extended,  and  united  adminiftra¬ 
tion.  On  the  following  day  thefe  refolutions  were 
ordered,  by  a  majority  of  24,  to  be  laid  before  his 
majefty*  The  meeting  at  the  St  Alban’s  tavern  next 
came  to  a  refolution,  which  was  read  to  the  houfe  of 
commons,  in  which  they  declared,  that  an  adminiftra¬ 
tion  formed  on  the  total  exclufion  of  the  members  of  the 
laft  or  prefent  adminiftration  would  be  inadequate  to 
the  exigencies  of  public  affairs.  Mr  Fox  declared  his 
wifhes  for  an  union,  but  infilled  on  the  refignation  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  compliance  with 
the  refolutions  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  as  an  indifpen- 
fable  preliminary  ftep.  Mr  Pitt,  on  the  contrary,  ad- 
hered  to  his  office,  and  declared,  that  the  houfe  might 
addrefs  the  crown  for  his  difmiffion  ;  but  till,  in  con- 
fequence  of  fuch  a  meafure,  the  king  fhould  think  pro¬ 
per  to  remove  him  from  his  fituation,  he  held  it  neither 
illegal  nor  unconftitutional  to  retain  it,  and  would  not 
recede  from  his  former  determination.  He  at  the  fame 
time  fuggefted,  that  there  might  be  perfons  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide  of  the  houfe  with  whom  he  could  not  adt. 
Lord  North  underftanding  himfelf  to  be  alluded  to, 
declared  his  readinefs  to  relinquilh  his  pretenfions  to 
an  official  fituation,  if  they  fhould  be  deemed  an  ob¬ 
ftacle  to  an  union.  This  felf-denying  declaration  was 
received  with  great  applaufe  ;  and  Mr  Marfham,  Mr 
Powis,  and  other  members  of  the  St  Alban’s  affocia- 
tion,  in  vain  called  upon  Mr  Pitt  to  yield  to  the  pref- 
fing  exigencies  of  his  country.  Thefe  gentlemen  ftili 
continued  their  efforts  }  and  to  remove  the  difficulty 
arifing  from  Mr  Pitt’s  refufal  to  refign  in  compliance 
with  the  refolutions  and  addrefles  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  or  to  fave  the  honour  of  the  houfe  upon  that 
fubjedt,  they  procured  the  royal  interference  for  the 
purpofe  of  requefting,  that  a  negociation  fhould  be  fet 
on  foot  between  the  duke  of  Portland  and  Mr  Pitt. 
A  meffage  was  accordingly  fent  by  Mr  Pitt,  acquaint¬ 
ing  the  duke,  that  he  was  commanded  to  fignify  to 
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him  his  majefty’s  earneft  defire  that  his  grace  fhould 


have  a  perfonal  conference  with  Mr  Pitt  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  of  forming  a  new  adminiftration,  on  a  wide  balls 
and  on  fair  and  equal  terms.  The  duke  requefted  an 
explanation  of  the  meffage  with  regard  to  the  words 
equal  terms ,  but  Mr  Pitt  declined  any  preliminary 
difeuftion.  The  duke  of  Portland  likewife  propofed 
that  he  fhould  be  permitted  to  underftand  that  the 
meffage  implied  a  virtual  refignation  by  Mr  Pitt,  or 
that  he  himfelf  fhould  receive  his  majefty’s  commands 
perfonally  relative  to  the  conference.  Both  of  thefe 
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were  refufed,  and  here  terminated  the  efforts  of  the  St 
Alban’s  affociation. 

On  the  x  8 th  of  February  the  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  was  required  in  his  place  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  to  fay,  previous  to  the  confideration  of  thequellion 
of  fupply  to  the  ordnance  department,  whether  any 
communication  was  to  be  expedted  relative  to  the  re- 
folutions  of  the  houfe  which  had  recently  been  laid 
before  the  king.  He  replied  that  his  majefty,  after 
confidering  all  the  circumftances  of  the  country,  had 
not  thought  fit  to  difmifs  his  minifters,  and  that  ids 
miniffers  had  not  refigned.  This  produced  a  warm  de¬ 
bate,  in  which  it  was  obferved  by  Mr  Fox,  that  it  was 
the  firft  inftance  fince  the  revolution,  of  a  direCf  denial 
on  the  part  of  the  crown,  to  comply  with  the  wilhes  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,  and  he  threw  out  a  hint  that  it 
might  be  neceffary  for  the  houfe  to  proteCl  its  own  au¬ 
thority  by  refuting  to  vote  the  fupplies.  To  allow  his 
majefty’s  minifters  time,  however,  to  confider  well  their 
tituation,  he  propofed  to  defer  the  report  of  the  ord¬ 
nance  eftimate  only  for  two  days.  The  refufal  of  the  fup¬ 
plies  was  treated  by  the  friends  of  the  new  adminiftration 
as  a  threat  which  the  utmoft  madnefs  of  faction  would  not 
ferioufly  attempt  to  execute,  and  which  could  never  be 
juftified  by  his  majefty’s  refufal  to  difmifs  minifters  who 
had  been  condemned  without  a  trial.  On  a  divition, 
there  appeared  for  poftponing  the  fupplies  208  j  againft 
it  196.  On  the  20th  of  February  a  new  addrefs  to  the 
throne  for  the  removal  of  the  minifters  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  21.  On  the  27th,  his  majefty’s  anfwer 
was  reported  by  the  fpeaker,  in  which  it  was  ftated 
that  no  charge  or  complaint  was  fuggefted  againft  the 
minifters,  nor  was  any  one  of  them  fpecifically  objec¬ 
ted  to  )  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  numbers  of  his  fub- 
jedts  had  expreffed  to  his  majefty  the  utmoft  fatisfac- 
tion  on  the  change  of  his  councils.  This  anfwer  was 
abundantly  artful,  as  it  tended  to  divide  the  people  at 
large  from  the  houfe  of  commons  j  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  perplex  the  coalition,  who  could  not  accufe 
the  prime  minifter  of  any  political  crime,  as  he  was 
a  young  man  who  had  never  enjoyed  the  chief 
direction  of  any  important  affair.  A  fecond  addrefs 
to  the  throne  was  moved  in  the  houfe  of  commons 
on  the  1  ft  of  March,  and  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of 
12,  remonftrating  againft  the  anfwer  to  the  former  ad¬ 
drefs.  His  majefty  replied  in  civil  terms,  but  perfe- 
vered  in  his  .refolution  to  retain  his  minifters.  The 
oppotition  now  made  their  laft  effort.  Mr  Fox  declar¬ 
ed  that  he  would  not  propofe  what  is  called  an  addrefs 
to  the  throne,  becaufe  he  wifhed  for  no  anfwer  \  but  a 
humble  reprefentation,  to  which  it  is  not  cuftomary  to 
make  an  anfwer.  This  reprefentation  confifted  of  a 
long  remonftrance  againft  what  was  termed  the  uncon- 
ftitutional  appointment  of  an  adminiftration  in  oppoti¬ 
tion  to  the  willies  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  It  conclu¬ 
ded  by  ftating  that  the  houfe  had  done  its  duty  by  point¬ 
ing  out  the  evil,  and  that  the  blame  and  refponfibility 
muft  henceforth  lie  wholly  upon  thofe  who  had  prefum¬ 
ed  to  advife  his  majefty  to  adt  in  contradi&ion  to  the 
uniform  maxims  which  had  hitherto  governed  his  own 
condu£l,  as  well  as  that  of  every  other  prince  of  his 
illuftrious  houfe.  The  motion  for  this  reprefentation 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  only  one  vote,  that  is,  by 
a  divition  of  191  to  190.  Here  the  coalition  appear 
to  have  felt  themfelves  defeated,  and  to  have  finally 
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yielded  to  their  deftiny,  as  they  fuffered  the  mutiny  Britain. 

bill,  which  had  been  their  laft  fecurity  againft  a  pre-  - v - ; 

mature  diffolution,  to  pafs  in  the  ufual  terms.  74j) 

While  thefe  contefts  had  been  going  on  in  the  houfe  Condudl  of 
of  commons,  the  houfe  of  lords  was  little  attended  to,  |he  houfe  of 
and  its  ftrength  feems  to  have  been  as  it  were  exliauf-1  s* 
tea  by  the  extraordinary  effort  made  by  it  in  rejecting 
Mr  Fox’s  India  bill.  As  its  filence  during  fo  critical  a 
time  was  neither  calculated  to  lupport  its  own  dignity, 
nor  the  intereft  of  the  minifter,  an  effort  was  made  on 
the  14th  of  February  to  bring  it  into  aCtion.  The 
earl  of  Effingham  moved  a  refolution  expreflive  of  the 
firm  reliance  of  the  houfe  in  his  majefty  L  wifdom  in 
the  exercife  of  the  prerogative  of  appointing  his  own 
minifters.  This,  which  was  meant  as  a  counter  refo¬ 
lution  to  the  votes  of  the  commons,  palled  by  a  confi- 
derable  majority  after  a  lhort  debate  •,  and  here  the  houfe 
of  lords,  confcious  of  the  fecondary  place  in  point  of  im¬ 
portance  which  they  held,  if  not  in  the  conftitution,  at 
leaft  in  the  ellimation  of  the  public,  appear  to  have  re- 
lapfed  into  their  former  taciturnity.  Q 

On  the  25th  of  March,  parliament  was  diffolved.  Diflolution 
In  the  elections  which  immediately  took  place,  theofparlia- 
new  adminiftration  were  extremely  fuccefsful.  Themcnt# 

Eaft  India  Company  and  their  fervants  were  uncom-  t 
monly  zealous  5  and  the  diffenters,  a  powerful  body  in  Elections, 
England,  of  a  confcientious  character  and  great  acti¬ 
vity,  having  regarded  with  indignation  the  late  coali¬ 
tion  as  the  refult  of  a  total  difregard  of  all  principle, 
call  their  whole  weight  into  the  fame  fcale  with  the 
influence  of  the  crown.  Upwards  of  160  members  of 
the  late  houfe  of  commons  loft  their  feats  £  and  of  thefe, 
almoft  the  whole  number  were  the  friends  of  the  late  75* 
adminiftration.  Thus  the  defeat  of  what  was  looked  Total  de- 
upon  as  a  moft  powerful  and  dangerous  combination 
was  completely  accomplifhed,  and  its  leaders  were  ren¬ 
dered  of  little  importance  in  the  legiflature  of  the  em- 
pire.  #  753 

Thus  terminated  the  ftrength  of  the  celebrated  coa-  Confcquen- 
lition,  the  fate  and  effedls  of  which  ought  never  to ccs 
be  forgotten.  That  fatal  meafure  may  be  faid  tocoai^on 
have  abfolutely  ruined  the  fortunes  of  the  honourable  754 
Charles  Fox,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  moft  accompli lh- to  Mr  Fox. 
ed  ftatefmen  that  the  Britifh  nation  ever  produced. 

From  that  period,  he  was  generally  regarded  as  unfit 
to  be  trufted  with  power  j  his  eloquence  ceafed  to  per- 
fuade,  and  his  counfels,  even  when  full  of  wifdom,  were 
regarded  with  diftruft,  becaufe  his  odious  coalition  with 
Lord  North  conftantly  rofe  up  in  remembrance  againft 
him,  and  fuggefted  the  ftrongeft  fufpicions  of  his  in¬ 
tegrity,.  a  circumftance  which  has  probably  proved  on 
fome  occafions  not  lefs  unfortunate  to  his  country  than  755 
to  himfelf.  The  fame  coalition  undoubtedly  had  a  To  the  na- 
tendency  to  diminifh  the  attachment  of  the  nation  totlon* 
the  houfe  of  commons,  and  its  confidence  in  that  branch 
of  the  conftitution.  It  appeared  that  a  majority  of  that 
houfe  might  be  nothing  more  than  a  combination  of 
factious  men,  afpiring  to  perfonal  aggrandizement  or 
emolument,  and  that  in  certain  circumftances  it  might 
be  neceffary  for  the  people  at  large  to  arrange  them¬ 
felves  behind  the  throne,  to  obtain  protection  agfiinft 
what  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  worft  and  moft  op- 
preftive  of  all  governments,  that  of  a  corrupted  arifto- 
Cfacy.  #  '7^ 

On  the  1 8th  of  May,  parliament  affembled,  and  in  New  pan¬ 
tile  lament. 
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Hie  fpeech  from  the  throne,  his  roajefty  affured  both 
houfes  of  his  fatisfaflion  in  meeting  them,  after  recur¬ 
ring  in  fo  important  a  moment  to  the  fenfe  of  his  peo¬ 
ple,  and  of  his  reliance  that  they  were  animated  by  the 
fame  fentiments  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  con- 
flitution,  which  had  been  fo  fully  nianifefted  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom  :  He  directed  their  attention  towards 
the  affairs  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  ;  but  warned 
them  again  ft  adopting  any  meafures  which  might  affeft 
the  conftitution  at  home  ;  and  concluded  with  expref- 
fing  his  inclination  to  maintain  in  their  juft  balance 
the  privileges  and  rights  of  every  branch  in  the  legif- 
lature. 

The  affairs  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  were  fpeedi- 
ly  brought  before  parliament.  On  the  24th  of  June,  a 
bill  was  introduced  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
to  allow  the  company  to  divide  four  per  cent,  on  their 
capital  for  the  half  year  concluding  at  midfummer 
1784.  The  neceffity  of  the  cafe  was  urged  to  juftify 
this  bill  to  fupport  the  credit  of  the  company^  and  it 
was  alleged,  that  notwithftanding  their  prefent  dif- 
treffes,  which  were  admitted  to  be  great,  there  exifted 
a  fufticient  probability  that  their  affairs  upon  the  whole 
might  warrant  fuch  a  dividend.  The  bill  paffed 
through  both  houfes,  and  received  the  royal  affent. 
On  the  2d  of  July,  Mr  Pitt  brought  forward  another 
bill,  which  had  for  its  object  to  allow  the  company  a 
refpite  of  duties  due  to  the  exchequer,  to  enable  them 
to  accept  of  bills  beyond  the  amount  prefcribed  by 
former  ftatutes,  and  to  eftablifh  the  regularity  of  their 
future  dividends.  This  a£l  gave  rife  to  various  de¬ 
bates,  particularly,  in  confequence  of  a  queftion  put 
by  Mr  Philip  Francis,  how  far  the  honour  of  parlia¬ 
ment  would  be  pledged  by  this  a£l  to  enable  the 
Eaft  India  Company  to  make  payment  of  the  bills  ac¬ 
cepted  by  them,  in  cafe  the  funds  of  the  company 
Ihould  prove  deficient.  Mr  Eden  alfo  endeavoured  to 
expofe  the  bill,  by  eontrafting  the  two  diftinft  propo¬ 
rtions  contained  in  it  ;  the  one  for  refpiting  the  du¬ 
ties  due  by  the  company,  and  the  other  for  allowing 
the  company  to  divide  eight  per  cent.  He  alleged 
that  thefe  propofitions  could  only  be  juftified  by  being 
argued  feparately,  and  by  contending  in  fupport  of  the 
firft,  that  the  company  'was  fo  poor,  that  it  required 
every  poftible  afiiftance,  and  in  fupport  of  the  other 
that  their  affairs  were  fo  flourifhing  that  they  could 
well  afford  to  make  an  enormous  dividend.  On  the 
contrary,  Mr  Pitt  contended  that  the  company  had  fuf- 
fered  like  the  reft  of  the  Britifh  empire  by  the  late 
war,  and  therefore  wanted  a  temporary  relief '•  but 
that  they  were  ftill  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word 
a£tually  folvent  j  that  the  belt  hope  exifted  of  their 
future  profperity,  which  rendered  the  regular  payment 
of  their  dividends  a  rational  meafure,  efpecially  as  go¬ 
vernment  had  juft  received  intelligence  of  peace  being 
concluded  in  the  Eaft  with  Tippoo  the  fon  of  Hyder 
Ally.  This  a£t  alfo  paffed  into  a  law  ;  and  Mr  Pitt, 
ftill  farther  to  fupport  the  Eaft  India  Company,  brought 
forward  a  bill  to  diminifh  the  duty  upon  tea  for  the 
fake  of  preventing  fmuggling,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  to 
fubftitute  what  has  been  called  the  commutation  tax, 
or  a  tax  upon  windows.  The  amount  of  the  revenue 
raifed  from  tea  was  between  700,0001.  and  8oo,oooI. 
and  the  obje&  of  this  new  a<ft  was  to  proportion  it 
in  fuch  a  way  as  to  raife  upon  that  article  in  future  no 
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more  than  169,000k  which  it  was  fuppofed  would  en¬ 
able  the  company  to  fell  13  millions  of  pounds  of  tea 
*  inftead  of  five  millions  and  a  half.  Upon  this  and 
the  former  bills,  by  which  fuch  extenfive  favours  were 
conferred  upon  the  Eaft  India  Company,  Mr  Fox  anft 
madverted  at  different  times  with  great  fe\erity*,  he 
after  led,  that  conlidering  the  tenor  of  thefe  bills  and 
the  condu<ft  of  admin iftrati on  during  the  whole  ft  (lion, 
it  was  palpable  that  they  were  wholly  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Eaft  India  Company,  and  that  the  com¬ 
pany  were  making  rapid  ftrides,  after  having  defpoiled 
and  enflaved  many  millions  of  men  in  a  diftant  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  globe,  to  reduce  the  inhabitants  of  this  ^ 
ifland  Under  their  fway.  The  a<fts  paffed,  however,  New  India 
and  received  the  royal  affent.  In  themfelves  they  were  bill  by  Mr 
fubordinate  to  the  bill  for  regulating  the  general ^u* 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  company.  This  a<SI, 
though  framed  upon  the  fame  model  with  that  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr  Pitt  in  the  la  ft  parliament,  yet  differed 
from  it  in  feveral  points.  The  powers  of  the  board  of 
controul  were  enlarged.  In  cafes  of  urgency  and 
fecrecy,  the  board  were  authorized  to  tranfmit  their 
own  orders  to  India,  without  their  being  fubjedl  to  the 
revifion  of  the  court  of  direClors.  It  alfo  veiled  in  the 
governor-general  and  council  of  Bengal,  an  abfolute 
power  over  the  other  prelideneies  in  tranfa&ions  with  the 
country  powers,  and  in  all  applications  of  the  revenues 
and  forces  in  time  of  war.  The  receiving  of  prefents 
was  declared  to  be  extortion  and  difobedience  of  orders, 
and  all  corrupt  bargains  to  be  mifdemeanours,  and  pu* 
nilhable  as  fuch.  The  company’s  fervants  were  required* 
on  their  return  to  England,  to  lodge  in  the  exchequer 
a  ftatement  upon  oath  of  their  whole  property.  For  the 
effe&ual  punilhment  of  crimes  committed  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  a  new  court  of  juftice  was  conflituted,  con¬ 
fiding  of  three  judges  appointed  by  the  three  courts, 
four  peers  taken  by  lot  from  a  lift  of  twenty-fix, 
chofen  at  the  commencement  of  every  feftion  of  par¬ 
liament,  and  fix  commoners  out  of  a  lift  of  forty  mem¬ 
bers  chofen  in  like  manner. 

Mr  Francis  oppofed  in  ftrong  terms  the  general 
principle  of  this  bill.  He  faid,  that  by  the  confeffion 
of  all  parties,  the  court  of  diredlors  were  too  weak  to 
inforce  their  own  orders.  To  remedy  this  weaknefs  a 
clalhing  power  was  created,  nominal  on  the  part  of  the 
dire&ors,  real  on  the  part  of  adminiftration.  This  he 
reprobated  as  injudicious,  declaring  that  mere  forms 
were  of  no  ufe,  and  ought  not  to  fubfift  when  a  confti¬ 
tution  was  effentially  altered.  Mr  Fox  affirmed,  as 
formerly,  that  this  propofed  board  of  controul  violated 
the  privileges  of  the  India  Company,  no  lefs  than 
the  enactment  of  his  bills  had  done,  while  it  increafed 
iri  a  greater  degree  the  dangerous  influence  of  the 
crown.  He  treated  with  great  contempt  the  new  court 
of  judicature,  which  he  laid  might  fairly  be  called  a 
bed  of  juftice,  as  juftice  would  fleep  upon  it,  and  there¬ 
by  embitter  the  calamities  of  India,  by  removing  all 
fear  of  punifhment.  Upon  the  queftion  whether  the 
bill  fhould  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole 
houfe,  the  minifter  was  fupported  by  276  voices,  a- 
gainft  61. 

When  the  bill  came  to  be  difeufied  in  the  committee, 

Mr  Pitt  acled  in  a  manner,  which  afterwards  on  many 
oeeafions  ferved  to  diftinguifti  his  mode  of  tranfa&ing 
the  national  bufmefs  from  that  adopted  by  former  mi- 
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nifters.  Inftead  of  coming  forward  like  the  leader  of 
-  a  party,  with  a  meafure  complete,  in  all  its  parts,  which 
was  to  receive  the  firm  fupport  of  his  adherents,  Mr 
Pitt  not  only,  of  himfelf,  propofed  fome  eflential  alter¬ 
ations,  but  adopted  thofe  fuggefted  by  others,  whether 
his  friends  or  his  antagonifts.  In  the  committee,  the 
power  of  i fiuing  orders,  in  the  firft  inilance,  was  limi¬ 
ted  to  the  cafe  of  the  court  of  dire&ors  negledling  to 
tranfmit  difpatches  to  the  board,  after  fourteen  days 
notice,  upon  any  fubje£l  the  board  might  think  it  necef- 
fary  to  take  up.  The  diredlors  were  alfo  empowered 
to  eleft  a  fecret  committee  of  three  members,  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  board  concerning  fuch  orders  as  the 
board  might  of  its  own  authority  tranfmit  to  India. 
The  appointment  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
army  was  withdrawn  from  his  majefty,  and  left  with 
the  company,  together  with  the  negative  upon  nomi¬ 
nations  in  general.  Mr  Dempfter  and  Mr  Eden 
ftrongly  reprobated  the  inquifitorial  fpirit  of  that  pro- 
vifion  of  the  bill,  by  which  perfons  returning,  from 
India  were  required  to  give  an  account  of  their  for¬ 
tunes  upon  oath.  Mr  Samuel  Smith  fuggefted  that 
merchants  in  particular  fhould  be  exempted  from  this 
inquifition,  and  Mr  Dundas  and  Mr  Pitt  expreffed  their 
willingnefs  to  admit  the  alteration  ;  but  Lord  North 
having  contended  that  this  would* make  the  matter 
worfe,  by  pointing  out  to  the  public  a  certain  clafs  of 
individuals  as  fubjefls  of  fufpicion,  Mr  Pitt  relinquifti- 
ed  the  whole  claufe.  Mr  Pitt  himfelf, .  alfo,  brought 
forward  fome  amendments  of  the  conftitution  of  the 
new  tribunal.  As  the  claufes  originally  ftood,  the 
right  of  accufation  refted  folely  with  the  attorney-gene¬ 
ral,  or  the  company.  Inftead  of  this  limitation,  au¬ 
thority  was  given  to  any  other  perfon  or  perfons  to 
move  the  court  of  king’s  bench  for  an  information. 
This  court  was  alfo  authorized  to  iflue  commiftions  to 
the  pourts  in  India,  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  depofi- 
tions.  The  dire&ors  of  the  company,  and  perfons  re¬ 
turning  from  India,  were  now  excluded  from  the  judi¬ 
cature  that  was  to  be  e reeled.  When  the  various 
amendments  were  reported  to  the  houfe,  Mr  Sheridan 
treated  the  alterations  that  the  bill  had  undergone  with 
a  degree  of  ridicule,  which  proved  extremely  offenfive 
to  the  minifter.  He  remarked  that  21  new  claufes 
were  added,  which  were  diftinguiftied  by  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet ;  and  he  requefted  fome  gentleman  to  fug- 
geft  three  more,  to  complete  the  horn-book  of  the  mi- 
niftry.  He  faid  the  whole  bill  was  a  contention  of 
two  parties,  the  crown  and  the  company,  to  outrun 
each  other.  The  company  remonftrated  againft  the 
bill  as  it  originally  ftood,  becaufe  orders  were  to  be 
tranfmit  ted  to  India  without  their  confent.  To  pleafe 
them,  they  were  to  have  a  fecret  committee  of  three 
dire&orsj  but  the  company  were  not  a  whit  nearer 
their  objefl,  for  the  committee  were  fvvorn  to  fecrecy. 
They  might  be  prefent  at  a  court  of  dire£lors,  and  fee 
meafures  carrying  on  diametrically  oppofite  to  what 
they  knew  had  been  adopted  by  the  board  of  controul, 
without  being  able  to  apply  any  other  remedy  than  a 
nod,  or  a  wink,  or  a  fhake  of  the  head,  to  intimate  that 
they  knew  fomething  they  dared  not  to  divulge.  Mr 
Fox,  again,  affirmed  with  great  acrimony  that  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  prefent  meafures  was  to  facrifice  to  the 
Eaft  India  Company  all  that  was  dear  to  us,  for  the 
corrupt  influence  and  under-hand  fupport  of  the  pre- 
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fent  adminiftration,  and  to  eftablilh  an  Indian  govern-  Britain, 
ment  of  the  ifland  of  Great  Britain.  I  he  bill  finally  -  v 1 
palfed  the  houfe  of  commons  on  the  28th  of  July.  In 
the  houfe  of  lords  it  was  oppofed  by  Lord  Vitcount 
Stormont  and  the  earl  of.  Carliile,  upon  principles 
fimilar  to  thofe  upon  which  it  had  been  refilled  in  the 
houfe  of  commons  ;  but  the  minority  there  was  ex¬ 
tremely  feeble  in  point  of  numbers,  and  the  bill  paf- 
fed  on  the  9th  of  Auguft,  though  it  was^  protefted  a- 
gainft  by  a  few  noblemen,  as  ineffectual  in  its  provi- 
fions,  unjuft  in  its  inquilitorial  fpirit,  and  unconftitu- 
tional,  as  abolilhing  in  certain  inlianees  the  trial  by 


jury. 
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All  this  while  Mr  Pitt’s  bill  was  little  noticed  by  Mr  Pitt’s 
the  public  at  large.  The  popularity  of  his  name  was""1  llttle 


extremely  high.  The  coalition  had  become  fo  odious,  pU^[jc> 


noticed  by 

that  the  miniftry  by  whom  it  had  been  fupeifeded, 
were  regarded  by  the  nation  with  the  moll  implicit  con¬ 
fidence,  and  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  every  thing 
mull  be  fafe  in  their  hands.  Neither  could  the  molt 
diftinguiftied  talents  refeue  the  leaders  of  oppofition 
from  general  negleCl.  This  was  in  a  remarkable  de¬ 
gree  the  cafe  with  Mr  Burke,  wiiofe  rich,  various,  and 
exuberant  eloquence,  in  competition  with  which  all 
that  remains  of  antiquity  falls  ftiort,  could  not  now  pro¬ 
cure  from  the  houfe  of  commons  even  the  appearance 
of  attention.  Early  in  July,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  informed  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  chief  judge  of  the  fupreme  court  of 
juftice  at  Bengal,  had  arrived  in  England,  in  conle- 
quence  of  being  recalled  by  his  majefty,  purfuant  to  an 
addrefs  of  that  houfe.  The  acute  fenfibility,  or  power¬ 
ful  imagination  of  Mr  Burke,  had  induced  him  to  in- 
tereft  himfelf  greatly  in  the  fufferings  of  the  natives  o£ 

India  under  the  Britifti  government.  He  now  in  vain 
called  on  the  miniftry  to  enforce  the  refolutions  of  the 
houfe,  refpedling  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  by  bringing  him  to 
trial.  He  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  introduce  as  the 
fubjefl  of  deliberation  the  reports  of  the  committees  of 
the  former  parliament  refpe&ing  Indian  affairs  ;  but  he 
was  either  defeated  with  little  reply,  by  a  motion  for 
the  order  of  the  day,  or  overpowered  and  filenced  by 
the  loud  and  continual  clamour  of  the  houfe. 

During  the  prefent  feffion  it  was  found  neceffary  to  Finance* 
have  recourle  to  a  loan  of  fix  millions,  to  fettle  the  re¬ 
maining  expences  of  the  American  war.  I  he  naval 
eftabliffiment  was  at  the  fame  time  fixed  on  a  higher 
fcale  than  in  former  years  of  peace.  The  number  of 
feamen  and  marines  was  26,000  ;  but  the  military  force 
was  not  large,  as  it  did  not  exceed  17,5°°  men  for 
guards  and  garrifons.  Several  new  taxes  were  impofed 
upon  linen  and  cotton  manufaiftures,  hats,  paper, 
candles,  bricks,  poftage  of  letters,  horfes,  hackney- 
coaches,  perfons  dealing  in  exeileable  commodities, 
and  perfons  engaging  in  the  amufement  of  ftiooting 
game  or  hunting.  Thefe  taxes  in  general  met  with 
little  oppofition.  763 

The  feffion  clofed  with  a  motion,  brought  forward  Reiteration 
by  Mr  Dundas,  for  the  reftoration  of  the  eliates  for- of  Scotifli 
feited  in  Scotland,  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  to  the 
feendants  or  other  heirs  of  the  rebels.  As  this  mea-  L  - 
fure  had  for  its  objedl  the  relief  of  individuals,  whofe 
unequivocal  attachment  and  loyalty  to  his  prefent  ma¬ 
jefty,  and  his  family,  could  not  be  fuppofed,  even  in  a  lefs 
liberal  and  lefs  enlightened  age  than  the  prefent,  to 
4  F  be 
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Britain,  be  tainted  or  affe&ed  by  the  crimes  of  their  anceftors ; 

'  v—~  it  met  with  the  perfeft  approbation  of  the  commons! 

In  the  houfe  of  lords,  however,  it  was  oppofed  by  the 
lord  chancellor  Thurlow,  both  on  the  ground  of  its 
impolicy  and  partiality.  It  was  impolitic,  he  faid,  as  far 
as  it  rendered  nugatory  the  fettled  maxim  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  conflitution,  that  treafon  was  a  crime  of  fo  deep 
a  dye,  that  nothing  was  adequate  to  its  punilhment  but 
the  total  eradication  of  the  perfon,  the  name,  and  the 
family,  out  of  the  fociety  which  he  had  attempted  to 
hurt.  Ihis  was  the  wifdom,  he  faid,  of  former  times. 
But  if  a  more  enlightened  age  chofe  to  relax  from  the 
effabliflied  feverity,  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  done 
with  gravity  and  deliberation.  It  was,  he  faid,  partial, 
becaufe  the  eftates  forfeited  in  1715,  and  which  were 
forfeited  upon  the  fame  grounds  and  principles  as  thofe 
in  17 45,  were  palled  over  in  filence,  whilfl  even  a  per¬ 
fon  who  had  forfeited  in  1690,  was  included  in  the 
provifion.  The  bill,  however,  palled  the  lords,  and 
764  received  the  royal  alien t. 

The  public  At  this  time  the  BritiiL  nation  enjoyed  peace  in  all 
aeroftadc7  <luarters  of  the  world*  The  Public  attention  being  no 
exhibitions.  ionSer  excited  by  national  efforts,  or  the  enterprifes 
of  any  political  fa&ion,  was  eafily  dire&ed  to  obje&s  of 
lefs  importance.  Of  this  nature  was  a  French  inven¬ 
tion,  that  of  air-balloons  or  the  art  of  aeroftation,  which 
has  hitherto  proved  of  more  curiofity  than  utility,  but 
which  at  this  period  ferved  greatly  to  amufe  the 
world.  In  France,  two  brothers  of  the  name  of 
Montgolfier,  manufacturers  of  paper,  conceived  the 
idea  of  fending  up  a  bag  or  balloon  full  of  heated  air, 
and  in  repeated  trials  it  afcended  to  a  confiderable 
height.  M.  de  Rofier  appears  to  have  been  the  firft 
who,,  in  November  1783,  undertook  to  fly  through 
the  air,  without  having  the  balloon  fecured  by  ropes, 
in  company  with  the  marquis  d’Arlandes.  Inflammable 
air,  procured  from  the  decompofition  of  water  by 
means  of  fulphuric  acid  and  iron  filings,  or  zinc,  was 
next  ufed  to  fill  a  balloon  made  of  vsrnilhed  filk,  with 
which  Melfrs  Charles  and  Robert  afcended,  to  the  afto- 
niffiment  of  the  people.  Vincenzo  Lunardi,  an  Ita¬ 
lian,  was  the  firft  who  ventured  to  gratify  the  Britifh 
populace,  with  a  fimilar  fpeClacle.  He  afcended  re¬ 
peatedly  into  the  atmofphere,  from  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  other  places,  and  on  each  oecafion  was  carried  to 
confiderable  diftances  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  wind. 
Various  other  perfons  imitated  this  example,  and  on 
the  1 6th  of  OClober  of  this  year,  Mr  Blanchard,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Dr  Jefferies,  afcended,  by  the  aid  of  a 
balloon,  from  Dover,  and  having  foared  over  the  Chan¬ 
nel,  arrived  fafely  in  France.  This  art,  together  with 
the  intrepidity  of  the  individuals  who  praClifed  it,  ex¬ 
cited  much  admiration  at  the  time  ;  but  the  impoffibi- 
Jity  of  giving  to  the  balloon  that  direClion  in  its  pro¬ 
gress  which  the  traveller  might  wiffi,  together  with 
the  extraordinary  danger  attending  it,  fpeedily  brought 
765  it  into  negleCl. 

Meeting  of  Parliament  again  alfembled  on  the  25  th  of  Jan.  1784. 

parliament.  Jn  the  fpeech  from  the  throne,  the  objeCl  particularly 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  both  houfes,  was  the 
final  adjuftment  of  the  commercial  intereourfe  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Farther  meafures  to  pre¬ 
vent.  fmuggling  were  recommended,  together  with  at¬ 
tention  to  the  regulation  of  the  public  offices  of  the 
kingdom.  The  firft  bufinefs  that  was  taken  up,  and 
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which  was  difcuffed  with  great  warmth,  related  to  the  „ 
choice  of  two  members  of  parliament  for  Weft  mi  oiler  -  £mail 
at  the  late  general  election.  On  that  oecafion  Lord 
Hood,  Mr  fox,  and  Sir  Cecil  Wray  had  offered  them- We«>»it 
ielves  as  candidates.  Lord  Hood  eafily  carried  hisft<rfcru' 
eledhon,  but  between  the  other  candidates  the  conteft1"7' 
was  carried  on  with  unexampled  obftinacy.  The  en 
gaging  manners  of  Mr  Fox,  who  had  for  fome  time  rel 
prefented  the  city  of  Weftrainfter  in  parliament,  ena- 
bled  him  at  the  prefent  period,  notwitbftanding  the 
general  unpopularity  of  the  coalition,  to  engage  with 
ultimate  fuccefs  in  this  conteft.  After  the  eleflion 
had  continued  upwards  of  fix  weeks,  it  was  concluded 
on  the  17th  May  1784,  leaving  a  majority  of  2 u 
votes  in  tavour  of  Mr  Fox.  The  high  bailiff  at  this 
time  (being  the  very  day  previous  to  the  return  of  the 
writ  for  the  eledtion)  granted,  at  the  requeft  of  Sir 
Cecil  Wray,  a  ferutiny  into  the  votes  which  he  had 
lJ:"'  _Thls  mode  of  proceeding  was  protefted  againft 
by  Mr  Fox  and  feveral  of  the  electors.  Immediately  on 
the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  the  conduit  of  the 
high  bailift,  in  granting  a  ferutiny  under  the  above  cir- 
cumflances,  was  vehemently  attacked  by  oppofition, 
and  no  lefs  vehemently  defended  by  adminiftration. 

1  he  fubjeft  was  repeatedly  brought  before  the  houfe, 
by  petitions  from  the  parties,  and  by  motions  of  Mr 
Fox  and  his  friends ;  for  that  gentleman,  in  the  mean 
time,  fat  in  the  houfe  as  a  member,  having  been  elec¬ 
ted  under  the  influence  of  Sir  Thomas  Dundas,  for  a 
diftnft  of  boroughs  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  But  on 
a  motion  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  it  was  refolved  by  a  eon- 
fiderable  majority,  .“  that  the  high  bailiff  of  Weft- 
mmfter  do  proceed  in  the  ferutiny  with  all  practicable 
difpatch.”  In  the  beginning  of  February  in  the  pre¬ 
fent  year,  the  bufinels  was  refumed  in  the  houfe  of 
commons.  The  ferutiny  had  continued  eight  months, 
and  two  pariflies.  out  of  feven  had  only  been  feru- 
tinized,  fo  that  it  was  admitted  that  probably  more 
than  two  years  longer  would  be  neceffary  to  finiffi  the 
ferutiny.  In  the  mean  time,  of  the  votes  for  Mr  Fox 
71.  had  been  objeded  to  in  the  firft  pariffi,  and  the 
objections  had  been  fuftained  only  againft  23  j  where¬ 
as,  in  the  fame  parifli,  out  of  32  votes  for  Sir  Cecil 
Wray  that  had  been  objedted  to,  27  were  declared  il- 
legal.  In.  the  fecond  pariffi,  the  ferutiny  of  which 
was  not  finiffied,  Mx  Fox  had  loft  80  voters,  and  Sir 
Cecil  Wray  60.  On  the  8th  of  February,  Mr  Welbore 
Ellis  moved  that  a  return  of  the  election  be  immediately 
made  by  the  high  bailiff  of  Weftminfter.  This  motion, 
together  with  others  which  followed  it,  gave  rife  to  a 
variety  of  debates  of  little  importance  to  general  hif- 
tory.  At  laft,  on  the  3d  of  March,  the  motion  having 
been  repeated  by  Mr  Sawbridge,  it  was  carried  on  a 
divifion  of  162  againft  124,  .and  Lord  Hood  and  Mr 
Fox  were  returned  as  members  for  Weftminfter. 

On  the  iSth  of  February,  the  attention  of  the  houfe 
of  commons  was  called  by  a  motion  of  Mr  Fox  to  the  the  rabi 
payment  of  the  debts  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot.  The°fArco1 
ftatute .which  Mr  Pitt  had  brought  forward  during  the 
preceding  fummer,  authorized  in  general  terms  the 
court  of  dire&ors  to  eftabliffi,  in  concert  with  the  na¬ 
bob,  funds  for  the  payment  of  fuch  of  his  debts  as 
fhould  appear  to  be  juftly  due.  The  court  of  direc¬ 
tors  accordingly  ordered  the  council  at  Madras  to  in¬ 
vestigate  thefe  debts  }  but  the  board  of  .controul,  with 
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Britain. 


Nature  of 
the  nabob 
of  Arcot’s 
debts. 


fome  trifling  limitation,  ordered  the  whole  debts  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Carnatic.  Mr  Dun- 
das  undertook  in  the  houfe  of  commons  the  defence  of 
the  board  of  controul.  He  treated  with  ridicule  a  de¬ 
claration  made  by  Mr  Francis  during  the  debate,  that 
rumours  were  abroad,  of  a  collufion  between  the  board 
of  controul  and  the  creditors  of  1*777.  He  faid  it  was 
not  the  fir fl  time  that  his  conduct  had  been  mifrepre- 
fented.  It  had  been  faid,  juft  with  the  fame  degree 
of  truth,  that  he  had  received  a  very  large  fum  of 
money  from  an  honourable  baronet  (Sir  Thomas  Hum- 
bold)  on  a  particular  occafion.  He  had  flept  perfect¬ 
ly  quiet  and  ferene  under  the  former  charge,  and  he 
trufted  he  ftiould  preferve  his  temper  equally  unruffled 
.  under  the  prefent  accufation.  He  juftified  the  whole 
of  the  nabob  of  Arcot’s  debts.  One  fet  of  debts  incur¬ 
red  in  1767  confided,  he  faid,  of  money  borrowed  by 
the  nabob  at  the  rate  of  from  30  to  36  per  cent,  intereft, 
to  pay  off  a  fum  due  by  the  nabob  to  the  company, 
which  was  at  that  time  in  the  utmoft  diftrefs,  and  the  in¬ 
tereft  had  afterwards  been  reduced  to  10  per  cent.  The 
fecond  branch  of  the  nabob’s  debts  had  arifen  from 
fums  borrowed  to  pay  off  his  own  cavalry,  which  the 
company  had  ordered  him  to  reduce,  but  which  he  was 
unable  to  difmifs  from  want  of  money  to  pay  their  ar¬ 
rears.  He  borrowed  this  money,  and  the  company 
engaged  its  credit  for  the  loan.  A  third  clafs  of  debts, 
incurred  or  confolidated  in  1777,  were  acknowledged 
by  the  nabob  to  be  valid,  and  were  only  approved  of 
by  the  board  of  controul,  fubjeCl  to  his  objedlions,  or  to 
objections  by  the  company  or  the  reft  of  the  creditors. 
Mr  Burke’s  -^ur^e»  a  fyeech  containing  a  full  inVeftigation 

objections  the  fubjedl,  ftated,  that,  at  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
tothena-  Britifh  power  in  India,  Madras  and  its  dependencies 
bob’s  debts.  forrned  one  of  the  molt  flourifhing  territories  in  Alia  5 
but  fince  that  time  it  had  fo  declined,  by  the  annual 
drain  to  England  of  nearly  a  million  fterling,  made 
by  private  gentlemen,  that,  in  the  year  1779,  not  one 
merchant  of  eminence  was  to  be  found  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Befides  this  annual  accumulation  of  wealth,  tranf- 
mitted  to  Europe,  it  appeared  that  the  nabob  had  con- 
traded  a  debt  with  the  company’s  fervants,  to  the  a- 
mount  of  888,oool.  fterling,  which,  in  the  year  1767, 
was  fettled  at  an  intereft  of  10  per  cent.  About  the 
fame  time  the  court  of  diredors  were  further  informed, 
that  one  million  fterling  had  been  lent  by  Britifh  fubjeds 
to  the  merchants  of  Canton  in  China 3  and  that  this  fum 
bore  an  intereft  of  24  per  cent.  In  the  year  1777,  a 
fecond  debt  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  amounting  to 
2,400,0001.  was  fettled  at  1  2  percent,  intereft  3  to  this 
was  added  another  debt,  called  the  Cavalry  debts  of 
160,0001.  at  the  fame  intereft.  The  whole  of  thefe 
four  capitals,  amounting  to  4,440,000!.  produced  at 
their  feveral  rates,  annuities  amounting  to  623,0001. 
a-year,  more  than  half  of  which  flood  chargeable  on 
the  public  revenues  of  the  Carnatic.  Thefe  annuities, 
equal  to  the  revenues  of  a  kingdom,  were  poffeffed  by 
a  fmall  number  of  individuals  of  no  confequence,  fi tua- 
tion,  or  profeflion.  Mr  Burke  admitted  that  the  loan 
of  1767  was  the  faireft,  as  he  could  convid  it  of  no¬ 
thing  worfe  than  the  mod  enormous  ufury.  The  intereft 
at  36  per  cent,  was  firft  paid,  then  25,  then  20,  and 
laftly  the  intereft  was  reduced  to  10  percent.;  but  that 
all  along  the  intereft  had  been  added  to  the  principal, 
fo  that  of  888,oool.  Mr  Burke  doubted  whether  the 
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nabob  ever  faW  l00,G00l.  in  real  money.  With  re-  Britain, 

gard  to  the  cavalry  debt,  Mr  Burke  ftated  the  fsdis  - 

to  be  the  following.  Inftead  of  ready  money,  the  Eng- 
lifh  money-jobbers  engaged  to  pay  the  nabob’s  cavalry 
in  bills  payable  in  four  months,  for  which  they  were 
to  receive  immediately  at  leaft  one  per  cent,  per 
month,  but  probably  two,  that  being  the  rate  generally 
paid  by  the  nabob  3  and  the  receipt  of  a  territorial  re¬ 
venue  for  that  pnrpofe  was  afftgned  to  them.  Inftead 
of  four  months,  it  was  upwards  of  two  years  before 
the  arrears  of  the  cavalry  were  difeharged ;  and, 
being  during  all  this  time  in  the  conftant  receipt 
of  the  aftigned  revenue,  it  is  not  improbable  but 
that  they  paid  off  the  nabob’s  troops  with  his  own  mo¬ 
ney.  With  refpeft  to  the  debt  of  1777,  Mr  Burke 
obferved  that  in  different  accounts  the  principal  fum 
rofe  from  1,300,0001.  to  2,400,0001.  and  that  the 
creditors  had  never  appeared  the  fame  in  any  two  lifts. 

In  the  year  1781,  they  Hvere  fatisfied  to  have  25  per 
cent,  at  once  ftruck  off  from  the  capital,  yet  they 
were  now  to  obtain  payment  of  the  whole.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  all  thefe  claims,  Mr  Burke  afferted  that  the 
nabob  and  his  creditors  were  not  adverfaries  but  col- 
lufive  parties  ;  that  in  fa£l  when  the  nabob  of  Arcol 
gave  an  acknowledgment  of  debt  to  an  European,  he 
received  no  money,  and  did  nothing  more  than  endea¬ 
vour  to  fupport  his  own  influence  over  the  fervants  of 
the  company  by  receiving  them  into  his  pay.  Mr 
Fox’s  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  condufl  of  the 
board  of  controul  on  this  occafion,  in  fupporting  thefe 
debts,  was  negatived  on  a  divifion  by  164  againft  69. 

The  fame  motion  was  made  on  the  fame  day,  with 
fimilar  fuccefs,  by  the  earl  of  Carlifle,  in  the  houfe  of 
lords.  .  ^ 

Mr  Pitt  had  come  into  office  with  the  Angular  good  Mr  ntt 
fortune  of  being  highly  approved  of  by  the  nation  patronizes 
at  large,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  he  was  feledled  toap^Ilra* 
fupport  the  royal  prerogative  and  authority,  againft  reform. 
the  majority  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  then  poffeffed 
by  the  coalition.  It  is  always  difficult  for  the  human 
mind  to  fet  popular  approbation  at  defiance,  and  the 
love  of  it  feldom  fails  to  gain  ftrength  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  thofe  perfons  by  whom  it  has  once  been  enjoyed. 
Accordingly  it  became  one  of  the  features  of  Mr  Pitt’s 
condudl,  to  attempt  at  all  times,  if  poflible,  to  reconcile 
the  fervices  expedled  from  him  by  the  crown  with  the 
purfuit,  or  at  leaft  with  the  apparent  purfuit,  of  whatever 
meafure  happened  for  the  time  to  be  the  object  of  po¬ 
pular  applaufe.  The  attempt  to  procure  a  reform  of 
the  reprefentation  of  the  people  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  was  one  of  thefe  obje£ls.  He  had  formerly  en¬ 
gaged  in  it  while  a&ing  in  oppofttion  ;  and  now,  after 
he  had  become  the  firft  minifter  of  the  crown,  he  ftill 
undertook  to  ftand  forward  as  its  advocate.  Every 
candid  writer  of  hiftory  muft  be  fenfible  of  the  defec¬ 
tive  nature  of  the  details  which  he  is  able  to  give  of 
the  caufes  which  produce  or  regulate  the  moft  impor¬ 
tant  occurrences.  Thefe  are  fometimes  brought  to 
light  in  a  future  age,  but  on  many  occafions  they  re¬ 
main  perpetually  unknown.  In  what  way,  or  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  what  explanations,  Mr  Pitt  contrived  to  re¬ 
tain  the  confidence  of  his  mafter,  while  at  the  fame 
time  he  flood  forward  as  the  champion  of  a  reform, 
which  nobody  imagined  acceptable  at  court,  we  do 
not  know.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  after  Mr  Pitt 
4  F  2  attained 
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Britain,  attained  to  tlie  chief  place  in  the  prefent  adminiftra- 
i”“ tion,  he  Hill  continued  to  correfpond  with  the  lead¬ 
ing  advocates  for  parliamentary  reform,  whofe  meet¬ 
ings  he  had  been  ateuflomed  to  attend.  In  a  circu¬ 
lar  letter  to  Mr  Wyvil,  prefident  of  a  committee  of 
”Yorkfhirc  gentlemen,  who  had  embarked  in  this  caufe, 
it  was  hated  that  Mr  Pitt  had  given  authority  to  de¬ 
clare  “  that  he  would  bring  forward  the  fubjeft  of  a 
parliamentary  reform,  as  early  as  poflible  in  the  fef- 
iion  \  that  he  would  fupport  his  intended  propofi lions 
to  the  utmoft  of  his  (Length  }  and  that  he  would  exert 
his  whole  power  and  credit,  as  a  man  and  as  a  mini- 
fter,  honeftly  and  boldly  to  carry  fuch  a  fyftem  as 
fhould  place  the  conftitution  on  a  footing  of  permanent 
fecurity.”  Accordingly,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
feflion,  in  the  debates  on  the  fpeech  from  the  throne, 
when  the  fubjeft  was  alluded  to,  Mr  Pitt  took  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  declare  that  on  this  bufinefs  he  laboured 
inceffantly.  It  was  that  which  of  all  others  was  near- 
eft  his  heart,  but  at  that  early  period  of  the  feflion  to 
ftate  his  plan  fpecifically  was  impoffiblc.  Much  re¬ 
mained  to  be  done,  and  bis  ideas  were  not  matured. 
A  reform  in  parliament  comprehended,  he  faid,  a  great 
variety  of  confederations.  It  related  to  the  cflentials 
and  the  vitals  of  the  conftitution.  In  this  path  he  was 
determined  to  tread,  but  he  knew  with  what  tendernefs 
and  circumfpedfion  it  became  him  to  proceed  5  and  he 
would  requeft  the  houfe  to  come  to  the  fubjeft,  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  any  of  the  fchemes  and  hypothefes  that  had 
.  hitherto  been  fuggefted. 

It  was  not  till  the  1 8th  of  April,  that  Mr  Pitt  called 
the  attention  of  the  houfe  to  this  important  fubjeft. 
He  declared  himfelf  aware  of  the  pertinacity  he  muft 
expeeft  to  encounter,  in  propofing  a  plan  of  reform  ;  but 
lie  entertained  more  fanguine  hopes  of  fuccefs  than  for¬ 
merly,  becaufe  there  never  was  a  moment  when  the 
minds  of  men  were  more  enlightened  on  this  intereft- 
ing  topic,  or  more  prepared  for  its  difeuflion.  He  was 
afliduous  to  remove  the  obje£tion  of  innovation.  An¬ 
ciently,  he  faid,  great  fluctuations  exifted  in  the  fran- 
chife  of  ele&ion.  The  number  of  members  had  varied, 
and  even  the  reprefentation  of  the  counties  was  not 
uniform.  As  one  borough  decayed,  and  another  flou- 
rifhed,  the  firft  was  abolifhed,  and  the  fecond  invefted 
with  the  right.  This  arofe  from  a  maxim,,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  which  was  entrufted  to  the  crown,  that  the 
principal  places,  and  not  the  decayed  boroughs,  fhould 
be  called  upon  to  exercife  the  right  of  election.  King 
James  I.  in  his  firft  proclamation  for  calling  a  par¬ 
liament,  directed  the  fherifFs,  not  to  call  upon  fuch 
boroughs  to  fend  members,  as  were  fo  utterly  ruined  as 
to  be  unentitled  to  contribute  their  (hare  to  the  repre- 
fentation  of  the  county.  He  added,  that  it  was  by  the 
treaty  of  union  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  houfe 
of  commons  was  fixed,  and  that  only  from  the  date  of 
that  aft  was  the  diferetion  of  the  crown  upon  this 
point  at  an  end.  He  faid,  he  was  no  advocate  for  a 
revival  of  this  difcrctionary  power,  but  that  the  maxim 
771  upon  which  it  was  founded  ought  now  to  be  carried 
Mr  Pitt’s  into  effeCt.  The  outline  of  his  plan  was  this  :  To  trans¬ 
plan  of  re-  fer  righ  t  of  choofing  reprefentatives  from  36  of  fuch 
boroughs,  as  had  already  fallen,  or  were  falling  into  de¬ 
cay,  to  the  counties,  and  to  fuch  chief  towns  and  cities  as 
were  at  prefent  unreprefented  :  That  a  fund  fhould  be 
provided,  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  to  the  owners  and 
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holders  of  fuch  boroughs,  disfranchifed,  an  appreciated  Br;ta  n 
compenfation  for  their  property.  Tj^at  the  taking  this  — 
compenfation  fhould  be  a  voluntary  a£t  of  the  proprie¬ 
tor,  and  if  not  taken  at  prefent,  fhould  be  placed  out  at 
compound  intereft,  until  it  became  an  irrejijlible  bait  to 
fuch  proprietors.  He  alfo  meant  to  extend  the  right 
of  voting  for  knights  of  the  fhire,  to  copyholders  as 
well  as  freeholders.  He  eonfidered  one  million  as  a 
fufficient  fund  to  be  eftablifhed  for  purchafing  the  de¬ 
cayed  boroughs.  Befides  the  original  36,  he  intended 
to  purchafe  the  franchife  of  other  boroughs,  and  to 
transfer  the  right  of  returning  members  to  unrepre¬ 
fented  large  towns,  that  fkould  petition  parliament  for 
this  privilege.  Thus,  he  faid,  100  members  would  be 
given  to  the  popular  intereft  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
right  of  election  extended  to  100,000  additional  per- 
fons.  It  might  be  faid,  he  obferved,  that  it  did  not 
become  that  houfe,  for  chimerical  (peculations,  to  in¬ 
volve  their  eonftituents  in  additional  burdens  5  but  he 
trufted,  that  in  a  matter  fo  dear  and  important  to  Eng- 
lifhmen,  they  would  not  be  intimidated  by  the  circum- 
ftance  of  the  coft.  He  conceived  the  purchafe  to  be 
above  all  price.  It  was  a  thing  for  which  the  people 
of  England  could  not  pay  too  dear.  Alluding  to  the 
American  war,  lie  afked  if  the  nation  would  have  fuf- 
fered  the  calamities  to  which  it  had  lately  been  expofed, 
if  there  had  always  been  a  houfe  of  commons,  the  faithful 
ftewards  of  the  intereft  of  their  country,  the  diligent 
checks  on  the  adminiftration  of  the  finances,  the  conftitu- 
tional  advifers  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  legiflalure, 
and  the  fteady  and  uninfluenced  friends  of  the  people  of 
England  ?  Mr  Pitt  was  aware  that  there  was  a  fort  of 
fqueamiftinefs  and  coynefs  in  that  houfe,  in  talking  of 
what  might  be  the  proper  confideration  for  the  pur¬ 
chafe  of  a  franchife.  Out  of  doors  it  was  pretty  well 
underftood,  that  men  had  no  great  objection  to  nego¬ 
tiate  the  fale  and  the  purchafe  of  feats.  But  he  would 
afk,  was  it,  after  all,  fuch  an  infult  to  an  Engliftnnan, 
to  afk  him  to  fell  his  invaluable  franchife  ?  was  there 
any  immorality  in  receiving  a  pecuniary  confideration 
for  the  ceflion  of  a  valuable  benefit  to  our  country  ? 

Mr  Fox  difapproved  of  purchafing  from  a  majority 
of  the  eleCtors  of  a  borough,  the  property  of  the  whole, 
and  of  holding  out  pecuniary  temptations  to  an  Eng- 
lifhman  to  reliquifh  his  franchife,  though  lie  declared 
himfelf  a  friend  to  the  general  principle  of  a  more  e- 
quitable  reprefentation.  Mr  Wilberforce  fupported 
Mr  Pitt’s  propofal,  for  this  reafon  in  particular,  that 
by  putting  an  end  to  the  reprefentation  of  the  decayed 
boroughs,  future  dangerous  ariftocratical  coalitions 
would  be  prevented.  Mr  Pitt’s  propofal  was  warmly 
oppofed  by  Mr  Powis,  who  alleged  that  the  people 
of  England  had  not  called  for  a  reform,  as  there  were 
only  eight  petitions  upon  the  table  5  that  the  bufinefs, 
therefore,  in  which  Mr  Pitt  had  unfortunately  engaged 
himfelf,  was  a  volunteer  crufade,  or  a  piece  of  political 
knight-errantry.  He  denied  that  the  American  war 
was  to  be  imputed  to  the  reprefentatives  of  boroughs  3 
and  made  the  important  remark,  that  it  was  only  in 
confequence  of  the  exiftence  of  the  ele&ive  franchife 
in  a  few  decayed  boroughs,  that  men  of  talents,  like 
Mr  Pitt  himfelf,  had  an  opportunity  of  being  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  fervice  of  their  country.  Lord  North 
like  wife  oppofed  all  change,  as  the  people  were  aCtual- 
Jy  contented,  happy,  and  in  full  pofleffion  of  their  li¬ 
berties, 
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bertles,  which  rendered  it,  in  his  opinion,  unnecefiary 
-  to  inquire  minutely  how  they  came  to  enjoy  thefc  ad¬ 
vantages.  Leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  was  refufed,  by  a 
majority  of  248  againft  174. 

As  the  foie  object,  on  account  of  which  the  Englifh 
monarchs  anciently  affembled  their  parliaments,  was  to 
obtain  money  from  their  fubjefls,  fo  the  adjuftment.  of 
the  public  expenccs,  and  levying  adequate  fupplies, 
always  continue  to  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  time 
of  every  feffion  of  parliament.  The  prodigal  expendi¬ 
ture  that  had  taken  place  during  the  late  war,  dill  re¬ 
quired  additional  taxes.  For  this  purpofe  new  demands 
were  made  upon  hawkers  and  pedlars,  and  for  gloves 
and  other  articles.  Attornies  were  taxed,  and  the  du¬ 
ties  on  male  fervants  and  poft  horfes  were  enlarged. 
A  tax  was  likewife  impofed  upon  retail  ffiops.  ^  This 
lad  tax  encountered  very  perfevering  oppofition  in  par¬ 
liament,  as  well  as  much  unpopularity  in  the  nation. 
It  was  reprefented  as  extremely  unfair,  becaufe  it  fell 
upon  a  fmall  number  of  perfons  of  an  induftrious  cha- 
ra61er.  Being  levied  in  proportion  to  the  (hop  rent, 
it  fell  almod  exclufively  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis*,  and  it  was  obferved,  that,  unlike  other  taxes, 
the  members  of  parliament  who  impofed  it,  were  in  no 
hazard  themfelves  of  paying  any  part  of  it.  Of .  all 
the  taxes,  however,  which  were  propofed  by  the  mini- 
fier,  none  encountered  fueh  farcadic  animadverfion  as 
that  upon  maid  fervants.  Mr  Pitt  was  generally  un- 
derdood  to  be  not  very  remarkable  for  his  attachment 
to  the  other  fex,  and  accordingly  Mr  Sheridan  accufed 
him,  upon  this  occadon,  of  holding  out  a  bounty  to 
bachelors,  and  a  penalty  upon  propagation.  Sir  James 
Johndon  and  the  earl  of  Surrey  expreffed  themfelves 
with  much  humanity  on  the  fubjeft,  on  account  of  the 
unprotected  fituation  of  that  portion  of  our  fellow  crea¬ 
tures  againft  whom  this  tax  was  directed  ;  and  Mr 
Fox  fuggeded  the  propriety  of  avoiding  to  tax  per- 
fons  employed  in  works  of  domeftic  economy  and  in- 
dudry,  and  of  fubdituting  a  tax  upon  bachelors,  which 
was  accordingly  adopted. 

But  the  budnefs  that  excited  more  attention  than 
*s  any  other  department  of  fupply,  was  that  of  the  ord¬ 
nance.  As  early  as  the  year  1782,  the  duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond  had  planned  a  very  expenfive  fydem  of  fortifi¬ 
cations,  for  the  purpofe  of  protecting  the  different 
dock-yards  of  the  kingdom.  The  idea  had  originated 
from  the  alarms  occafioned  by  the  combined  dect  du¬ 
ring  the  late  war.  The  works  had  been  for  fome 
time  carried  on,  and  the  fum  of  50,000k  annually 
voted,  without  much  attention  being  given  to  the  fub- 
je£h  At  lad,  during  the  prefent  feffion,  Mr  Holdf- 
worth,  member  for  Dartmouth,  moved,  that  an  ac¬ 
count  diouid  be  laid  before  the  houfe,  of  the  expences 
already  incurred  on  fortifications,  at  Plymouth,  Portf- 
mouth,  Gofport,  Chatham,  Dover,  and  Sheernefs,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  report  of  the  probable  expence  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  fortifications  of  Portfmouth  and  Plymouth  $ 
and  afterwards  on  the  14th  of  March,  the  annual  Rip¬ 
ply  of  50,000k  for  fortifications  was  oppofed.  On 
this  occadon,  Captain  James  Luttrel  of  the  navy  de¬ 
fended  the  duke  of  Richmond’s  projeR,  afferting,  that 
fuch  fortifications  were  neceffary  to  protect  not  the 
kingdom  at  large,  for  that  was  not  in  view,  but  the 
principal  dock -yards  and  naval  dores,  againd  any  hid¬ 
den  invadon.  He  obferved,  that  veteran  troops  only 
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could  be  oppofed  to  veteran  troops  in  the  open  dcld  5  Brtiafn. 
but  within  forts  militia,  feamen,  and  almod  any  dout,  ^  v 
fpirited  fellow,  might  be  as  ufeful  as  the  mod  experi¬ 
enced  foldier.  The  poffedion,  for  24  hours,  of  a  dtua- 
tion  from  which  the  dock,  dores,  and  {hipping,  might 
be  affailed  with  red-hot  diot  and  diells,  would  be  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  navy,  and  ought  to  be  guarded 
againd,  by  fortifying  the  dtuations  in  which  it  might 
occur.  Thus  alfo  the  navy  would  not  be  under  the 
neceffity  of  remaining  always  at  home  for  the  defence 
of  our  own  ports,  but  would  be  enabled  to  leave  them 
for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  offendve  war.  Mr 
Courteney  oppofed  the  projefted  fydem  of  fortifica¬ 
tion,  together  with  Captain  M‘Bride,  General  Bur- 
goyne,  and  Colonel  Barre.  This  lad  gentleman  con¬ 
tended,  that  the  fuperiority  of  our  which  ought 

always  to  be  fupported,  rendered  it  unneceffary  for 
us  to  have  recourfe  to  fortification.  He  made  a  gene¬ 
ral  attack  upon  the  duke  of  Richmond,  as  inexperi¬ 
enced  in  war,  and  as  lavishing  away  money  upon  an 
abfurd  fydem  of  fortifications,  while  he  oppreffed,  by 
an  ill-judged  economy,  the  corps  of  engineers  and  ar¬ 
tillery,  which  were  the  only  parts  of  the  army  found¬ 
ed  in  fcience  and  profeffionally  learned.  He  conclud¬ 
ed,  by  propodng,  that  a  council  of  officers  fhould  be 
confulted  on  the  fubjeft.  Mr  Pitt  defended  the  duke 
of  Richmond’s  chara&er,.  but  agreed  to  this  lad  pro- 
pofal,  of  taking  the  opinion  of  a  council  of  officers  ; 
which  put  an  end  to  the  debate.  77-4 

A  bill  paffed  for  better  regulating  the  office  of  the  Acds  for  re- 
treafurer  of  the  navy,  without  any  fort  of  oppofition.  An-guiatjng 
other  bill,  to  which  little  objeftion  was  made,  paffed, 
for  the  better  examining  the  public  accounts  \  but  ano-  fices< 
ther  bill  brought  forward  by  Mr  Pitt,  for  the  general 
reform  of  public  offices,  met  with  drenuous  oppofition. 

Mr  Sheridan  afferted,  that  it  was  unneceffary,  as  the  trea- 
fury  poffeffed  full  power  to  make  the  reforms.  He  faid, 
that  the  bill  had  no  important  object  in  view,  that  it 
was  a  mere  rat-catching  bill,  indituted  for  the  purpofe 
of  prying  into  vermin  abufes,  and  Mr  Burke  following 
out  this  argument,  contradcd,  in  drong  terms,  the 
triding  economy  which  was  here  propofed,  with  the 
prodigality  of  the  miniders  in  their  proceedings  re- 
fpe&ing  the  revenues  of  the  Carnatic,  in  the  fan&ion 
they  had  given  to  the  pretended  debts  due  by  the  na¬ 
bob  of  Arcot.  The  bill,  however,  was  fupported  by 
Mr  Powis  and  other  independent  members  ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  paffed  through  both  houfes,  received  the  royal 
affent.  During  the  fird  nine  years  of  Mr  Pitt’s  admi- 
nidration,  his  mode  of  management  in  the  treafury  Manner  in 
department,  at  the  head  of  which  he  w?as  placed,  ap- which  the 
pears  to  have  been  this:  He  inveftigated,  with  asrevenue 
much  accuracy  as  poffible,  the  emoluments  of  all  the n°w. 
fervants  of  government,  in  the  various  departments  of  C°  cc  C  * 
office  throughout  the  country  \  and  wherever  it  was 
poffible  to  do  fo,  he  retrenched  the  allowances  of  the 
inferior  fervants  of  the  date,  with  confiderable  fe- 
verity,  leaving,  in  general,  the  higher  and  more 
confpicuous  officers,  in  the  poffeffion  of  their  ufual 
emoluments.  He  introduced  a  variety  of  regulations 
to  prevent  fmuggling,  which  he  fuccefsfully  repreffed  y 
and  he  alfo  colle&ed  the  revenue  with  remarkable  at¬ 
tention  and  accuracy.  In  former  times,  the  cudom 
with  Britifh  miniders  ufually  had  been,  to  impofe  a 
confiderable  number  of  taxes,  and  to  levy  thefe  taxes 
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Britain,  mildly.  If  the  revenue  fell  ffiort,  It  was  augmented 
'  v  '  py  “°re  taxes  levied  in  the  fame  negligent  way.  Thus 
individuals  were  never  feverely  treated  ;  and  the  col- 
led! ion  of  the  revenue  bore  a  charafter  of  extreme  le¬ 
nity,  for  which  the  minifter  of  the  day  often  fuffered, 
in  confequence  of  the  popular  odium  which  he  was 
under  the  neceffity  of  encountering,  by  propoiing  new 
taxes.  But  under  Mr  Pitt’s  adminiftration,  the  reve¬ 
nue  was  colletfled  in  every  department  with  greater 
ftriftnefs ;  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  large 
fums  of  money,  without  the  neceffity  of  impofing  ma- 
ny  new  taxes. 

-  One  of  the  moft  important  efforts  of  legiflation  that 
wew  made  during  the  prefent  feffion  of  parliament, 
confifted  of  an  attempt  by  Mr  Pitt  to  eftablifli  a  plan 
of  commercial  union  between  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This  plan  was  propofed 
to  the  Irifli  houfe  of  commons  on  the  7th  of  February 
by  Mr  Ord.  It  confifted  of  ten  articles,  ufually  ftyled 
the  Irijb  proportions.  They  paffed  with  little  debate, 
and  an  addrefs  of  approbation  was  voted  to  his  maje¬ 
sty*  On  the  22d  of  the  fame  month,  Mr  Pitt  intro¬ 
duced  the  fubjeft  to  the  Britifti  houfe  of  commons, 
lie  Hated  the  falfe  and  oppreffive  policy  which  had 
long  been  exercifed  by  government,  in  regard  to  Ire¬ 
land,  the  obje£  of  which  was  to  render  her  complete¬ 
ly  fubfervient  to  the  intereft  and  opulence  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  She  had  been  ftiut  out  from  every  fpecies  of 
commerce,  and  reftrained  from  fending  the  produce 
of  her  own  foil  to  foreign  markets.  This  policy  had 
been  gradually  relaxed  during  the  prefent  century : 
but  the  fyftem  had  not  been  completely  reverfed  till 
within  a  few  years  preceding.  Yet,  although  the  fo¬ 
reign  commerce  of  Ireland  had  been  placed  on  a  bet¬ 
ter  footing,  the  intercourfe  between  the  two  countries 
had  never  been  eftablifhed  upon  equal  and  reciprocal 
principles.  Mr  Pitt  propofed  to  allow  the  produce  of 
the  colonies  to  be  imported  into  Britain  through  Ire¬ 
land,  and  to  equalize  the  duties  on  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  both  countries.  In  return  for  this 
conceflion,  he  wiftied  to  ftipulate,  that  the  parliament 
of  Ireland  fhould  permanently  and  irrevocably  fecure 
an  aid  towards  defraying  the  expence  of  protefting  the 
general  commerce  of  the  empire  in  time  of  peace. 
After  fome  debates  upon  the  fubjea,  petitions  from 
Liverpool,  Paiftey,  Glafgow,  Manchefter,  and  other 
places,  were  prefented  againft  the  meafure,  to  the  amount 
of  60  in  number,  the  confequence  of  which  was,  that 
from  the  16th  of  March  to  the  12th  of  May,  the 
houfe  of  commons  were  almoft  inceffantly  employed 
in  hearing  counfel  and  examining  witneffes.  Certain 
exceptions  were  now  introduced  to  the  general  rule  of 
admitting  an  equal  commerce  between  the  countries. 
Corn,  meal,  flour,  and  beer,  were  made  exceptions 
m  favour  of  Britifti  agriculture.  Various  regulations 
were  alfo  introduced,  to  fccure  an  effeaual  equality  of 
duties  upon  every  particular  objea  of  trade,  in  both 
countries.  The  plan,  after  all  its  amendments,  pro- 
777  duced  a  Rreat  variety  of  debates,  in  the  courfe  of 
lord  North  which  Lord  North  expreffed  his  wifh  for  a  complete 

mends'an  incorPoratIng  of  the  two  kingdoms,  in  prefe- 

-union  with  rence  t°  a  partial  fettlement,  which  might  prove  the 
Ireland.  &urce  of  perpetual  difeord.  In  the  houfe  of  lords, 
the  refolutions  were  warmly  oppofed  by  the  earl  of 
Carlifle,  Lord  Stormont,  Lord  Loughborough,  Lord 
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Sackville,  and  the  earl  of  Derby.  They  were  fuc- 

cefsful,  however,  in  both  houfes  {  but  by  this  time  _ _ 

great  part  of  the  Irifli  parliament  had  become  diffaiis- 
fied  with  the  plan.  A  majority  of  127  voted  in  its 
favour  in  the  houfe  of  commons  againft  108.  But  a- 
gainft  fuch  .an  opposition  adminiftration  did  not  think 
fit  to  prefs  its  adoption. 

The  .American  war,  in  fome  meafure,  withdrew  the 
inclinations  of  the  Britifti  nation,  for  a  time,  from 
ideas  .of  conqueft  and  military  fplendour.  Commercial 
purfuits  were  now  chiefly  valued,  and  formed  a  great 
°bj eft  of  purfuit  both  with  the  government  and  the 
people.  To  follow  thefe  with  complete  fuccefs,  it 
was  neceffary  that  a  good  underftanding  fhould  be  pre- 
ferved  with  the  neighbouring  powers.  This  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  done,. though  with  fome  difficulty,  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  certain  foreign  occurrences,  not  unworthy 
of  attention. 

Jofeph.  II.  was  at  this  time  at  the  head  of  the  houfe  P  V* 
of  Auftria  and  of  the  Germanic  body.  Among  theexch^^ 
various  projefts  which  marked  his  reftlefs  career,  he  Bavlriaf0' 
formed  one  of  no  fmall  importance,  which,  had  it&c. 
been  attended  with  fuccefs,  would  fcarcely  have  failed 
to  affe6l  the  future  condition  of  the  Germanic  body. 

He  entered  fecretly  into  a  negociation  with  the  eleftor 
of  Bavaria,  then  an  infirm  old  man,  for  an  exchange 
of  that  electorate  for  the  provinces  of  the  Auftrian 
Netherlands.  The  Netherlands  were  to  be  converted 
into  a  kingdom,  and  the  future  title  was  to  be  that  of 
Auftrafia,  according  to  fome,  and  of  Burgundy,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others.  It  appears,  that  Count  Roman- 
zow,  the  Ruffian  minifter  to  the  diet  of  Frankfort,  in¬ 
formed  the  duke  of  Deuxponts,  the  nephew  and  heir 
of  the  eleftor  of  Bavaria,  of  the  fubftance  of  this 
treaty  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time  affured  him,  that  the 
treaty  would  be  carried  into  execution,  whether  he 
confented  to  the  exchange  or  not.  The  duke  gave 
notice  of  this  alarming  meafure  in  the  month  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  of  this  year,  to  the  celebrated  Frederick  II. 
king  of  Pruffia,  who  regarded  it  as  a  moft  dangerous 
project  to  his  own  independence,  as  well  as  to  that  of 
the  other  German  ftates.  He  endeavoured  inftantly 
to  fpread  an  alarm  through  Europe.  He  alleged, 
that  the  propofed  exchange  was  in  the  higheft  degree 
iniquitous  and  unfair.  The  population  on  both  fides 
was  indeed  nearly  equal ;  but  the  extent  of  territory 
on  the  fide  of  Bavaria,  more  than  doubled  that  .of  the 
low  countries,  and  their  refpeClive  revenues  were 
equally  difproportioned.  In  Bavaria,  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  finance,  were  notorioufly  negle&ed ; 
while  in.  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  thefe  refources 
were  extended  to  their  utmofl  pitch  5  fo  that,  while 
the  territory  which  the  emperor  hoped  to  acquire  was 
capable  of  the  moft  confiderable  improvements,  that 
which  he  gave  away  might  rather  be  expected  to  de¬ 
cline  in  political  refources.  Thefe  circumftances,  how¬ 
ever,  were  of  little  importance,  compared  with  the 
political  confequences  which  muft  refult  from  fuch  a 
meafure.  The  Netherlands  being  fituated  at  a  di- 
ftance  from  the  great  body  of  the  Auftrian  dominions, 
had  always  proved  rather  a  fourcc  of  weaknefs  than 
of  ftrength  to  that  power.  A  confiderable  revenue 
was  indeed  derived  from  thefe  provinces  ;  but  it  was 
often  dearly  bought,  in  confequence  of  the  wars  occa- 
fioned  by  the  vicinity  of  France.  Great  political  ef¬ 
forts 
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Vienna,  to  avoid  all  future  grounds  of  quarrel  with 
the  French  monarchy.  This  had  been  accomplished, 
by  the  marriage  of  an  Auflrian  princefs,  to  the  dau¬ 
phin,  now  king  of  France  j  and  the  relinquifhment  of 
the  Netherlands  would  have  gone  far  towards  com¬ 
pleting  the  projeCt.  The  poffeffion  of  Bavaria,  at  the 
fame  time,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  reft  of  the  Auftrian 
dominions,  would  have  Secured  to  the  emperor  a  chain 
of  territory  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  along  a  great 
part  of  the  courfe  of  the  Danube  \  and  would  have  be¬ 
llowed  upon  him  fuch  a  preponderancy,  as  would  have 
overturned  all  fhadow  of  power  in  Germany  that  could 
have  refilled  the  head  of  the  empire.  This  mighty 
country,  might  thus,  at  no  remote  period,  have  been 
confolidated  into  one  mafs,  and  Auflria  would  probably 
have  inflantly  ranked  in  every  fenfe  as  the  firft  power 
in  Europe. 

Thus  Frederick  II.  reafoned.  Succeeding  events 
may,  perhaps,  lead  us  to  fufped,  that  this  acquisition  of 
Strength  by  the  lioufe  of  Auflria,  might  have  proved  of 
considerable  utility  to  Europe  ;  but  at  the  time  when 
the  plan  was  propoSed,  it  excited  very  general  appre¬ 
hensions.  The  treaty  for  the  exchange  had  been  con¬ 
cluded  under  the  aufpices  of  RufTia  and  France,  and  to 
them  the  king  of  PrufTia  addreffed  his  remonftrances. 
The  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  eleCtor  of  Bavaria, 
however,  foon  found  their  plan  fo  flrongly  disapproved 
of  by  other  powers,  that  they  absolutely  diSavowed  it. 
The  eleClor,  in  the  Munich  gazette,  and  the  emperor 
by  his  ambaffadors,  afferted,  that  they  had  never  enter¬ 
tained  any  deSign  of  making  fuch  an  exchange.  But 
the  court  of  France,  inflead  of  denying  the  negotiation, 
contented  itfelf  with  replying  to  the  remonflrance  of 
the  king  of  PrufTia,  that  the  exchange  had  been  pro¬ 
poSed,  as  depending  upon  the  voluntary  arrangement  of 
the  parties  ;  and,  as  the  duke  of  Deuxponts  had  refu- 
Sed  his  confent,  the  propofition  of  courfe  became  fruit- 
lefs.  The  emprefs  of  RufTia,  was  fo  far  from  conceal¬ 
ing  her  acceflion  to  the  meafure,  that  file  defended  it 
as  highly  equitable. 

Frederick,  in  the  mean  time,  exerted  himfelf  with 
great  afliduity  in  negotiating  a  league  with  the  eledors 
of  Hanover  and  Saxony,  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
Germanic  conflitution,  and  to  prevent  Such  cefTions 
and  exchanges  of  territory  as  might  prove  injurious  to 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  empire.  A  treaty  to  this 
purpofe  was  concluded  on  the  23d  of  July,  and  vari¬ 
ous  German  princes  acceded  to  it,  among  whom  have 
been  enumerated  the  ele£lor  of  Mentz,  the  landgrave 
of  Heffe  Caffel,  the  dukes  of  Brunfwick,  Namur,  Saxe- 
gotha,  and  the  prince  of  Anhalt.  The  ele£for  of  Ha¬ 
nover  appears* to  have  entered  with  much  readinefs  in¬ 
to  the  traiifa<£lion,  and  from  that  period  a  very  intb 
mate  connexion  commenced  between  the  courts  of 
London  and  Berlin.  By  Some  Britifh  politicians, 
however,  it  was  fuppofed,  that  the  oppofition  made  to 
the  imperial  projefl  was  unwife,  as  it  tended  to  excite 
a  Spirit  of  hoflility  againfl  us  on  the  part  of  the  houfe 
of  Auflria,  which,  of  all  the  powers  of  the  continent, 
was  confidered  as  one  of  our  moft  natural  allies,  in 
confequence  of  the  ancient  hoflility  which  had  exifled 
between  that  power  and  France,  and  which  was 
thought  likely  to  break  out  anew  at  Some  future 
period,  notwithftandjng  the  efforts  at  prefent  made  for 
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It  was  probably  in  confequence  of  a  Britain, 
jealoufy  of  Britain  produced  by  this  tranfa&ion,  that  — y '*— ■* 
the  emperor  publifhed  an  edift  totally  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  Britifh  manufadlures  into  any  part  of  the 
Austrian  dominions.  In  the  courfe  of  the  fummer  a 
French  edi6l  had  alfo  reftri&ed  the  fale  of  various  ar¬ 
ticles  of  Britifh  manufa&ure,  particularly  fadlcry,  ho- 
Siery,  woollen  cloths,  and  hard-ware,  unlefs  upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  duties,  the  amount  of  which  was  equivalent  to  ^s0 
a  prohibition.  To  counteract  thefe  proceedings,  by  Commer- 
which  the  commerce  of  this  country  muft  eventually  cia*  treaties 
have  been  narrowed,  commercial  treaties  were  negoci- ne^°  la  c  * ' 
ated  with  the  courts  of  Peterfburgh  and  Verfailles* 

The  latter  of  thefe  was  undertaken  in  purfuance  of  a 
provifion  in  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  and  the  ne* 
gociator  appointed  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  on  the 
9th  of  December  was  Mr  William  Eden.  The  accep¬ 
tance  of  this  appointment  was  reprefented  by  the  per- 
fons  who  oppofed  the  prefent  adminiftration  as  a  fignal 
example  of  political  apoflafy,  as  it  was  faid  that  Mr 
Eden  had  not  only  been  the  original  projeClor  of  the 
celebrated  coalition  in  1783,  but  a  principal  fupporter 
of  the  refolutions  made  by  the  houfe  of  commons  agaiufl 
the  adminiftration  of  Mr  Pitt  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1784.  ?St 

Parliament  met  on  the  24th  of  January  1786.  In  Meeting  of 
the  fpeech  from  the  throne  fome  notice  was  taken  0f  parliament*. 
the  continental  difpute  already  mentioned,  which  it 
was  faid,  had  terminated  in  luch  a  way  as  to  threaten  ^g2 
no  interruption  to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  This  Relation  of" 
excited  fome  debate,  in  which  Mr  Pitt  declined  enter-  Britain  and 
ing  into  any  defence,  of  the  Germanic  league,  as 
and  his  colleagues  in  office  had  not  interfered  in  the 
formation  of  it.  He  faid,  that  accident  alone  had 
placed  the  fovereignty  of  Hanover  and  of  this  country 
in  the  fame  hands,  and  he  delired  to  have  it  underftood 
that  Great  Britain  was  by  no  means  bound  by  any 
leagues  entered  into  by  the  ele£lor.  of  Hanover.  He 
thought  the  only  way  for  Great  Britain  to  avoid  em¬ 
broiling  herfelf  in  the  quarrels  of  Hanover,  was  for  our 
adminiftration  to  remain  as  much  as  poftible  unconne61> 
ed  with  Hanoverian  politics.  Hence,  unlefs  in  fome- 
lingular  cafes,  he  did  not  account  it  incumbent  upon, 
the  minifter  of  this  country  to  lay  before  parliament  ar¬ 
rangements  made  by  the  advice  of  the  minifters  of  that, 
eledlorate. 

Mr  Fox,  on  the  contrary,  denied  that  the  affairs  of 
Hanover  could  be  feparated  from  thofe  of  Britain.. 

He  ft  ated  the  fuppofition,  that  it  Ihould  hereafter  ap¬ 
pear  an  effential  adt  of  policy  for  Great  Britain  to  join 
the  court  of  Vienna  againft  the  league  of  the  Germanic 
princes,  and  that  the  elector  of  Hanover  Ihould  appear 
as  one  of  thofe  princes  at  the  head  of  his  own  troops. 

Mr  Fox  put  the  queftion,  Whether  a  Britifh  army 
could  be  directed  to  a&  hoftilely  againft  troops  led  by, 
their  fovereign  in  the  character  of  eledlor  of  Hanover  ? 

He  remarked,  that  when  George  I.  purchafed  Bremen, 
and  Verden  from  Denmark,  the  minifter  at  that  time,, 

General  Stanhope,  ufed  precifely  the  fame  language, 
and  told  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  they,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  his  majefty’s  condudl  refpedling  his  eledloral 
dominions.  The  confequence,  however,  was,  that  the 
refentment  of  the  Swedilh  monarch  Charles  XII.  on 
account  of  this  tranfa&ion,  threatened  Great  Britain, 
with  a  moft  dangerous  invafion  :  and  the  very  next 

year. 
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Britain,  year  General  Stanhope  was** under  the  neceffity  of  de- 

- v - -  nianding  additional  fupplies,  to  enable  his  majefiy  to 

defray  the  expences  to  -  which  he  was  expofed  in  con- 
fequence  of  his  purchafe. 

The  firff  obje6t  that  came  before  parliament,  to 
s  which  any  great  degree  of  public  attention  was  direct¬ 
ed,  related  to  the  duke  of  Richmond’s  plan  of  fortifi¬ 
cations.  In  confequence  of  the  debate  which  had 
formerly  taken  place  upon  the  fubjeCt  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  the  plan  was  remitted  to  the  confideration 
of  a  board  of  officers  on  the  13th  of  April  1785.  The 
duke  of  Richmond  was  appointed  prefident  of  the 
board  ^  in  confequence  of  which  General  Conway, 
Lord  Amherft,  and  Lord  Vifcount  Townfhend,  de¬ 
clined  to  a£t,  becaufe  he  was  their  junior  as  an  officer. 
Thofe  who  aCtually  affified  were  Lieutenant-generals 
Earl  Percy,  Earl  Cornwallis,  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  Sir 
William  Howe,  Sir  David  Lindfay,  Sir  Charles  Grey, 
Lord  George  Lennox,  and  John  Burgoyne,  together 
with  fix  major-generals.  The  naval  officers  were 
Vice-admirals  Barrington  and  Milbank,  Rear-admirals 
Graves  and  Lord  Hood,  together  with  Captains  Ho- 
tham,  Macbride,  Bowyer,  Luttrel,  Sir  John  Jervis, 
and  Sir  Andrew  Snape  Hammond.  On  the  I Oth  of 
February,  Mr  Pitt  Rated  to  the  houfe  of  commons, 
that  the  board  had  reported  to  his  majefty  their  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  plans  as  perfectly  adequate  to  the 
defence  intended,  and  as  being  at  the  fame  time  the 
leaft  expenfive  in  the  conftruCtion,  and  requiring  a 
fmaller  force  to  man  them,  than  any  other  that  could 
be  propofed.  He  Rated,  however,  that  it  would  be 
imprudent  for  him  to  lay  before  the  public  a  matter  of 
fo  ferious  and  delicate  a  nature  as  the  report  of  the 
naval  and  military  officers  refpeding  fo  important  a 
■fubjeCt  as  the  defence  of  our  dock-yards  *,  but  he  pre- 
fented  an  eflimate  of  the  expence  neceffary  to  con- 
Rrud  the  fortifications  which  had  been  prepared  by  the 
board  of  engineers.  The  adverfaries  of  the  meafure 
were  not  fatisfied  with  the  withholding  entirely  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  board  of  officers.  Mr  Sheridan  contended 
that  Mr  Pitt  might  very  poffibly  have  mifunderflood 
the  report,  which  might  be  liable  to  different  confirma¬ 


tions  \  and  in  this  remark  he  was  fupported  by  Gene¬ 


ral  Burgoyne,  who  propofed,  that  the  minifier  fhould 
lay  before  the  houfe  as  much  of  the  report  as  could  be 
publifhed  without  danger  to  the  Rate.  He  alleged, 
that,  for  the  fake  of  obtaining  a  report  in  favour  of  his 
plan,  the  duke  of  Richmond  had  propofed  hypothetical 
quefiions,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  anfwered  in  the 
affirmative.  General  Burgoyne  faid,  he  would  not  be 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  confidence,  by  mentioning  the 
hypothetical  cafes  that  had  been  Rated  to  the  board, 

:  but  that  fome  of  them  were  as  extravagant  as  if  it  were 
afked,  “  Suppofe  by  fome  firange  convulfion  of  nature 
that  the  Rraits  between  Dover  and  Calais  fhould  be 
110  more,  and  that  the  coafls  fhould  meet  and  unite, 
would  it  not  be  a  politic  expedient,  and  abfolutely 
neceffary,  to  fortify  the  ifihmus  or  neck  of  land  be¬ 
tween  France  and  England  ?”  It  appeared  during  the 
debate,  that  at  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  officers 
the  plan  had  been  oppofed  by  Earl  Percy  and  Captain 
Macbride.  This  laft  gentleman  pointedly  condemned 
the  whole  fyfiem,  afferting  the  utter  inutility  of  all 
kinds  of  lortification  for  the  national  defence ,  and  he 


affured  the  houfe,  that  his  opinion  was  fupported  by 
the  famfiion  of  Admiral  Barrington. 

The  decifion  of  the  houfe  of  commons  refpedling 
the  whole  affair  was  delayed  till  the  end  of  February, 
and  in  the  mean  time  adminiflration  confented  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  greater  part  of  the  papers  demanded.  The 
fubje£t  was  again  brought  forward  by  Mr  Pitt,  who 
propofed  the  following  refolution,  “  That  it  appeared 
to  the  houfe,  that  to  provide  effe£tually  for  fecuring 
the  dock  yards  of  Portfmouth  and  Plymouth  by  a  per¬ 
manent  fyfiem  of  fortification  founded  upon  the  moft 
economical  principles,  and  requiring  the  imallefl  num¬ 
bers  of  troops  poffible  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  fuch 
fecurity,  was  an  tffential  objeft  for  the  fafety  of  the 
Rate,  intimately  connected  with  the  general  defence  of 
the  kingdom,  and  neceffary  to  enable  the  fleet  to  a& 
with  full  vigour  and  effect  for  the  prote&ion  of  com¬ 
merce,  the  fupport  of  our  diflant  poffeflions,  and  the 
profecution  of  offenfive  operations,  in  any  war  in  which 
the  nation  might  hereafter  be  engaged.”  Mr  Pitt 
fupported  the  meafure  chiefly  on  this  footing,  that 
the  protection  of  our  dock-yards  was  apt  to  occupy  a 
part  of  the  navy  in  time  of  war,  and  thereby  to  reduce 
us  to  the  neceffity  of  merely  defenfive  operations  j 
whereas,  by  fortifying  the  dock-yards,  the  navy  might 
with  more  fafety  be  font  to  a  difiance,  which  was  with 
difficulty  accomplifhed  in  the  late  war,  when  it  was  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  make  a  powerful  effort  for  the  relief  of  Gib¬ 
raltar.  He  afferted,  that  the  fortifications  propofed 
would  afford  a  cheaper  defence  to  the  dock-yards  than 
could  be  obtained  by  building  an  additional  number  of 
ffiips  of  war.  He  remarked,  that  fuch  (hips  could  not 
be  indefinitely  increafed,  as  in  the  nature  of  things 
there  muR  exifl  a  limit  beyond  which  Great  Britain 
can  neither  build  nor  man  any  additional  veffels. 

The  oppofition  to  the  fortifications  was  opened  by  the 
country  gentlemen.  Mr  Bafiard  contended,  that  the 
Rrongholds  now  propoftd  to  be  built  would  become  fe- 
minaries  for  pretorian  bands.  He  reprobated  the  idea  of 
tearing  the  enfign  of  Britifli  glory  from  the  maft-head, 
and  fixing  it  on  the  ramparts  of  a  military  garrifon.  The 
meafure  was  further  oppofed  by  Sir  William  Lenox, 
General  Burgoyne,  Mr  Marffiam,  Mr  Windham,  Mr 
Courteney,  Lord  North,  and  Mr  Fox.  But  it  was 
defended  by  Vifcount  Mahon,  Lord  Hood,  Sir  Charles 
Middleton,  Captains  Barclay,  Bowyer,  and  Luttrel, 
Mr  Hawkins  Brown,  and  Mr  Dundas.  Captain 
Macbride  afferted,  that  the  report  was  improperly  ob¬ 
tained  5  that  the  duke  of  Richmond  rather  guided  and 
dilated  the  decifion  than  merely  prefided  in  the  af- 
fembly  ;  that  it  was  the  firfi  board  of  officers  in  which 
both  queflion  and  anfwer  came  from  the  prefident  and 
fenior  members  :  in  every  other  cafe  the  junior  officer 
gave  his  opinion  firfl,  but  that  this  eflablifhed  mode  of 
proceeding  had  been  completely  reverfed.  Mr  She¬ 
ridan  difeuffed  the  fubjeft  at  great  length.  He  con- 
tended,  that  the  whole  projeft  was  utterly  unconfii- 
tutional  :  that  there  wras  a  great  and  important  di- 
flin£iion  between  troops  feparated  from  their  fellow- 
citizens  in  garrifons  and  forts,  and  men  living  feat te red 
and  entangled  in  all  the  common  duties  and  con¬ 
nexions  of  their  countrymen.  He  afferted,  that  the 
firong  military  holds  now  propofed,  if  maintained,  as 
they  mufi  be  in  peace,  by  full  and  difeiplined  garri- 
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"  Britain.  f°n?>  would  produce  tenfold  the  means  of  curbing  and 
-  fubduing  the  country  that  could  arife  from  doubling 
the  prefent  eftablifhment  ;  with  this  aggravation,  that 
the  naval  (lores  and  magazines,  the  fources  of  future 
navies,  the  prefervation  of  which  was  the  pretence  for 
thefe  unavailable  fortrelfes,  would  become  a  pledge 
and  hoftage  in  the  hands  of  the  crown  to  enfure  the 
unconditional  fubmiffion  of  the  nation.  He  afierted 
that  the  fyftem  would  not  flop  with  Portfmouth  and 
Plymouth  :  that  the  fame  board  of  officers,  going  a 
circuit  round  the  coafts  of  the  kingdom,  would  eafi- 
ly  find  abundance  of  places  neceffary  to  be  defended 
in  like  manner  :  that  at  various  places  between  Chatham 
and  Sheernefs  extenfive  lines  had  aftually  been  begun 
under  the  aufpices  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  which 
tnuft  neceflarily  be  provided  for  according  to  the  new 
fyftem. 

The  refult  of  the  debate  was,  that  upon  a  vote  the 
houfe  divided  equally,  169  being  upon  each  fide. 
The  fpeaker  gave  his  calling  vote  in  oppofkion  to  the 
meafure.  The  fame  queftion,  however,  was  revived 
•on  the  17th  of  May  by  Mr  Pitt,  who  propofed,  that 
the  plan  of  fortification  fhould  ft  ill  be  carried  on  at 
Portfmouth  and  Plymouth,  though  upon  a  more  li¬ 
mited  fcale,  amounting  in  all  to  400,000!.  Mr  Pitt’s 
motion  was  oppofed  with  much  feverity  of  language, 
and  at  length  withdrawn*  On  the  7th  of  June,  the 
fum  of  59,780k  was,  in  confequence  of  a  new  eflimate, 
voted  for  the  entire  completion  of  the  works  already 
785  begun. 

Vlilttia  The  attention  of  parliament  was  for  fome  time  en- 

aws.  gaged  during  this  feffion  with  a  propofal,  firft  brought 
forward  by  Mr  Charles  Marffiam,  for  reducing  the 
laws  relative  to  the  militia  into  one  a 61  of  parliament, 
and  providing  for  their  being  annually  called  out  and 
difeiplined.  Mr  Pitt  oppofed  the  calling  out  of  the 
militia  annually  ;  but  afterwards,  finding  a  different 
opinion  to  prevail,  he  confented,  on  condition  that 
though  the  whole  number  of  men  fhould  be  balloted 
for  and  enrolled,  only  two-thirds  fhould  be  aftually 
employed,  which  would  produce  a  faving  of  40,000k 
The  meafure  in  general  of  regularly  calling  out  the 
militia  did  not  pafs  without  oppofition.  Mr  Rolle 
obferved,  that  it  had  been  found  prejudicial  to  the 
morals  of  the  people,  gave  them  habits  of  debauchery 
and  idlenefs,  and  always  rendered  them  worfe  mem¬ 
bers  of  fociety  than  they  were  before.  The  militia 
bill,  after  it  had  palled  the  commons,  did  not  pafs 
without  debate  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  Lord  Vifcount 
Townfhend  had  been  the  original  mover  of  the  efta- 
bliiliment  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  confequence  of 
the  difguft  expreffed  by  the  nation,  when,  in  the  year 
1757,  a  body  of  Hanoverians  and  Heffians  were 
brought  into  the  kingdom  for  its  internal  fecuritv. 
That  nobleman  now  enlarged  confiderably  upon  the 
fubjeft.  He  mentioned  the  militia  of  France,  of 
Spain,  of  Pruffia,  and  of  the  emperor ;  and  fhowed 
how  much  inferior  Great  Britain  was  to  any  of  thofe 
powers  in  this  important  eftablifhment.  He  treated 
with  contempt  the  penurioufnefs  of  adminiftration  with 
regard  to  this  invaluable  eftablifhment,  while  the 
buildings  at  Somerfet-houfe,  the  admiralty,  and  for  the 
ordnance,  engrofled  fo  much  of  the  public  expenditure. 
Earl  Stanhope  (lately  Vifcount  Mahon)  propofed  the 
following  amendment  upon  the  a 61,  without  making 
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any  addition  to  the  national  expence  :  Ballot,  faid  he,  Britain. 
21,000  militia,  and  inftead  of  five,  let  the  term  of1—— -v— 
their  fervice  be  fix  years.  At  the  end  of  three  years 
ballot  21,000  more  5  of  this  number  call  out,  train, 
and  exercife,  only  70CO  every  year.  Let  this  be  done 
in  rotation  till  the  whole  amount  of  42,000  men  has 
been  difeiplined,  being  double  the  number  contained 
in  the  aft.  The  propofal  was  only  objefted  to  beeaufe 
it  was  too  late  in  the  feffion  to  debate  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  and  that  if  it  were  altered  in  that  houfe  it 
might  be  totally  loft.  786 

The  fubjeft  which  the  minifter  probably  wifhed  Mr  Htt*a 
fhould  make  a  principal  figure  during  this  feffion  offink!ng 
parliament,  was  the  propofal  of  a  finking  fund  to  be  ap-tun  * 
plied  towards  difehargi ng  the  public  debt.  He  had  oc- 
cafionally  mentioned  it,  during  the  preceding  feffion,  as 
a  great  and  important  national  meafure  which  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  bring  forward.  Accordingly,  early  in  the  prefent 
feffion,  Mr  Pitt  moved  that  certain  papers  fhould  be 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  form  an  eftimate  of  the  annual  amount 
of  the  national  revenue,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  the 
public  expenditure,  from  which  they  might  judge  of 
the  exifting  difpofable  furplus,  and  of  the  fum  it  would 
be  farther  necelfary  to  provide  to  raife  the  total  to  the 
amount  requifite  to  form  the  bafis  of  the  intended  ftnk« 
ing  fund.  On  the  7th  of  March,  Mr  Pitt  propofed 
the  appointment  by  ballot  of  a  feleft  committee  of  nine 
perfons  to  examine  thefe  papers,  and  to  report  the  re¬ 
fult  to  the  houfe.  He  ftated  his  intention  to  be,  to 
take  every  poffible  ftep  to  give  complete  fatisfaftion  to 
the  nation  in  a  matter  of  fuch  general  concern  ;  and 
he  conceived  that  thefolemnity  of  a  committee,  and  the 
formality  of  a  report,  would  anfwer  this  purpofe  better 
than  a  fet  of  unconnefted  papers  or  the  affirmation  of 
a  minifter.  The  members  elefted  into  the  committee 
were,  the  marquis  of  Graham,  Mr  William  Grenville, 

Mr  Edward  Elliot,  Mr  Rofe,  Mr  Wilberforce,  Mr 
Beaufoy,  Mr  John  Call,  Mr  Smith,  and  Mr  Adding¬ 
ton,  the  two  laft  of  whom  had  been  tlu  mover  and 
feconder  of  the  addrefs  upon  the  fpeeeh  from  the  throne. 

After  this  committee  had  made  its  report,  Mr  Pitt,  on 
the  29th  March,  propofed  his  plan  to  the  commons  in 
a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe.  He  congratulated 
parliament  upon  the  profpefts  of  the  nation,  in  a  ftyle 
of  animated  eloquence.  He  remarked  that  the  country 
had  been  engaged  in  a  moft  unfortunate  war,  which 
added  fuch  accumulation  to  our  immenfe  debts,  that 
furrounding  nations,  and  many  among  ourfelves,  believ¬ 
ed  that  our  powers  muft  neceflarily  fail,  and  we  mufl 
fink  under  the  burden  ;  but  that  the  day  was  at  length 
arrived  when  defpondency  might  be  difregarded,  and 
our  piofpefts  brightened  on  every  fide,  when  the  na¬ 
tion  could  look  its  fituation  in  the  face,  and  eftablifh  a 
fpirited  and  permanent  plan  for  relieving  itfelf  of  its  in¬ 
cumbrances.  Mr  Pitt  ftated  the  revenue  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  to  amount  to 
15,3 97,oook  The  intereft  of  the  national  debt  was 
9,275,769!.  and  the  civil  lift  900,000k  which,  together 
with  the  whole  other  expenditure  for  the  army  and  navy, 
and  other  eflabliftiments,  amounted  to  14.478,000!.  ;  of 
^confequence,  there  remained  a  furplus  of  the  annual  in¬ 
come,  above  the  expenditure,  of  900,000k  One  million 
he  ftated  to  be  the  fum  annually  to  be  contributed  to 
the  finking  fund,  and  to  make  up  the  fum  of  100,000]. 
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Britain,  wanted  to  complete  this  amount,  he  propofed  (mail  ad- 
— yr—— /  ditional  taxes  upon  fpirits,  timber,  and  hair  powder  and 
perfumery.  He  propofed  that  the  fum  of  i,ooo,oool. 
thus  made  up,  fhould  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  com- 
miflioners  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  in  quarterly  pay¬ 
ments  of  250,000!.  each,  to  begin  on  the  5th  of  the 
following  July.  He  wifhed  that  the  commiftioners 
fhould  conftft  of  perfons  of  rank  and  diftindlion  \  the 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  the  matter  of  the  rolls,  the  governor  and 
deputy-governor  of  the  bank  of  England,  and  the  ac- 
eomptant-general  of  the  high  court  of  chancery.  Mr 
Pitt  faid,  that,  by  taking  care  to  lay  out  the  finking 
fund  regularly  at  compound  intereft,  the  million  to 
be  applied  would  rife  to  a  very  great  amount,  in  a 
period  that  is  not  very  long  in  the  life  of  an  indivi¬ 
dual,  and  is  but  an  hour  in  the  exiftence  of  a  nation. 
It  would  diminifh  the  debt  of  this  country  fo  much,  as 
to  prevent  the  exigencies  of  war  from  ever  raifing  it 
to  the  enormous  height  they  had  hitherto  done.  In 
the  period  of  28  years,  the  fum  of  a  million,  annually 
improved,  would  produce  an  income  of  4,000,000k 
per  annum.  By  placing  the  fum  in  the  hands  of  com- 
jniftioners,  to  be  applied  by  them  quarterly  to  the  pur- 
chafe  of  ttock,  no  fum  would  ever  lie  within  the 
grafp  of  a  minitter  great  enough  to  tempt  him  to  in¬ 
fringe  upon  this  national  revenue.  It  could  not  be 
done  by  Health,  and  a  minitter  would  not  have  the 
confidence  to  come  to  that  houfe  exprefsly  to  demand 
the  repeal  of  fo  necettary  a  law. 

Debates  on  ^ox  aPProvec^  'in  general  of  the  inftitution  of  a 

the  linking  finking  fund,  but  thought  28  years  too  long  a  period 
hind.  to  which  to  look  forward  for  the  effect  of  this  plan.  Be¬ 
fore  that  term  was  arrived,  it  was  not  improbable  we 
might  have  another  war  \  and  a  variety  of  cireum- 
ttances  might  occur,  which  would  operate  as  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  a  future  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  a 
future  houfe  of  commons,  to  repeal  the  adl,  annul  the 
inftitution,  and  divert  the  appropriation  of  its  ttock  to 
the  immediate  fervices  of  the  year.  He  Hated  two 
fpecific  objections  to  the  plan.  The  firft  was  that  the 
fum  appropriated  ought  not  to  have  been  made  unalien¬ 
able  in  time  of  war.  The  feeond  objection  was,  that, 
by  the  inftitution,  parliament  being  bound  to  nobody 
but  itfelf,  the  whole  plan  was  liable  to  be  annihilat¬ 
ed  by  a  future  parliament.  Hence,  he  recommended 
a  plan  formerly  propofed,  of  paying  off  portions  of  the 
national  debt  by  the  fubfeription  of  individuals,  to 
whom  the  faith  of  parliament  fhould  be  engaged  to 
redeem  or  repay  the  furas  advanced  at  certain  Hated 
periods.  At  a  future  ftage  of  the  bufinefs*  Mr  Fox 
repeated  his  objections,  and  at  laft,  in  confequence  of 
the  acquiefcence  of  Mr  Pitt,  he  introduced  an  amend¬ 
ment  into  the  plan,  of  the  following  nature  :  That 
whenever  a  new  loan  fhould  hereafter  be  made,  the 
minitter  fhould  not  only  propofe  taxes  fufficient  to  pay 
the  intereft  of  the  loan,  but  alfo  fufheient  to  make 
good  whatever  it  fhould  be  found  expedient  to  take 
from  the  finking  fund  to  fupply  the  neeeflities  of  the 
nation.  He  meant,  that  if,  when  a  new  loan  of  fix 
millions  was  propofed,  there  fhould  be  one  million  in 
the  hands  of  the  commiftioners  \  in  fuch  cafe,  the  com- 
miflioners  fhould  take  a  million  of  the  loan,  and  the 
bonus  or  douceur  of  that  million  fhould  be  received  by 
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them  for  the  public  ;  fo  that,  in  fa&,  the  public  would 
only  have  five  millions  to  borrow. 

In  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  other  objedlion  ftated  by 
Mr  Fox  to  the  conftitution  of  the  finking  fund,  was 
urged  with  fome  variation  by  Earl  Stanhope.  He 
pointed  out  in  ttrong  terms  the  danger  which  would  oc¬ 
cur,  in  future  wars,  of  diverting  the  fund  from  its  pro¬ 
per  deftination.  He  remarked  that  four  millions  of 
free  revenue,  to  which  the  finking  fund  was  finally  to 
accumulate,  would  enable  a  minitter  to  obtain  eighty 
millions  by  way  of  loan.  He  propofed  therefore,  that 
books  fhould  be  opened  at  the  bank  to  receive  the 
names  of  fuch  holders  of  ttock  bearing  three  per  cent, 
intereft  as  fhould  confent  to  accept  of  90k  for  every 
look  of  their  prefent  capital,  whenever  the  public 
fhould  be  defirous  of  redeeming  the  faid  capital  at  that 
price,  and  that  all  holders  of  this  new  ttock  fhould  be 
entitled  to  be  paid  off  before  any  part  of  the  other 
public  debts  fhould  be  redeemed  •,  referving  always, 
however,  for  a  time,  to  the  commiftioners  of  the  fink¬ 
ing  fund,  the  power  of  purchafing  ttock  at  the  market 
price.  In  recommendation  of  his  fcheme,  Lord  Stan¬ 
hope  produced  the  letters  of  feveral  eminent  brokers, 
bankers,  and  merchants,  and  alfo  of  Dr  Richard  Price. 

Lord  Camelford  (formerly  Mr  Thomas  Pitt),  objedled 
to  this  propofal,  that  the  plan  of  paying  off  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  by  purchafing  it  at  the  market  price  was 
more  advantageous  for  the  public,  becaufe  it  made  a 
period  of  war  the  time  in  which  it  would  be  moft  eafy 
to  difeharge  the  debt.  The  bill  was  therefore  without 
any  alteration  patted  into  a  law. 

This  eftablifhment  of  a  finking  fund  appears  to  Remarks 
have  been  the  moft  favourite  of  Mr  Pitt’s  plans  ofon 
finance,  and  that  which  produced  to  him  the  great- 
eft  degree  of  popularity.  In  confequence  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  remained  in  power  during  the  long  and  expenfive 
war  which  fucceeded  its  eftablifhment,  it  continued 
regularly  and  fully  to  be  carried  into  effedk  When 
a  new  loan  was  made,  the  minitter  not  only  propofed 
taxes  fufficient  to  pay  the  annual  intereft  of  the  new 
debt,  but  alfo  fufficient  to  afford  a  furplus  or  finking 
fund  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  applied  by  the 
commiftioners  towards  the  extindiion  of  the  debt. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  this,  or  of  any  other 
plan  for  paying  off  the  public  debts  of  a  nation,  it  is 
perhaps  ftill  fome  what  difficult  to  form  a  corredl  efti- 
mate.  It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  the  ex¬ 
iftence  of  a  great  public  debt  has  the  moft  powerful 
influence  in  giving  ft  ability  to  a  government,  by  at¬ 
taching  to  its  exiftence  a  numerous  body  of  public  cre¬ 
ditors,  who  maft  always  dread  the  confequences  of  any 
important  revolution  in  the  conftitution  of  the  Hate. 

This  will  always  be  a  fortunate  or  an  unfortunate 
circumftance  to  a  nation,  according  to  the  nature  of 
its  political  conftitution.  It  is  good,  however,  in  fo 
far,  as  it  alienates  the  minds  of  men  from  rafh  and 
hafty  projedls  of  change,  which  muft  always  be  dange¬ 
rous.  With  regard  to  the  diredl  effedts  of  fuch  a  fund 
in  diminifhing  the  public  debts,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that,  from  what  has  hitherto  occurred,  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  European  nations, 
eager  as  they  are  to  engage  in  frequent  wars,  any 
finking  fund  can  adlually  extinguifh  the  debts  of  a 
nation.  The  only  effedt  of  fuch  a  fund,  when,  well  con¬ 
trived 
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trived  and  fteadily  adhered  to,  feems  to  be  that  it  en-. 
ables  a  nation  to  maintain  its  credit  in  very  difficult 
circum dances,  and  thereby  to  carry  on  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  public  debt  to  the  highed  pofiible  amount, 
and  thereby  to  make  trial  in  the  completed  manner,  of 
all  the  moral  and  political  confequences  of  the  funding 
fyftcm.  But  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  effeCl  of 
the  particular  finking  fund  eftablilhed  in  1786,  Mr 
Pitt  had  only  the  merit  of  adopting  it  and  putting  it  iii 
force  as  it  is  now  generally  underdood,  that  the  pro¬ 
ject  was  not  of  his  own  contrivance,  but  only  formed 
one,  and  that  too  not  the  mod  efficient,  of  three  plans 
prefented  to  him  by  Dr  Price. 

During  the  prefent  fefiion,  Mr  Pitt  confiderably 
SdTo ^proved  the  revenue  by  fubje&ing  to  the  excife  laws 
heexcifc.  the  duties  levied  upon  wines.  His  chief  objeCl  was  to 
prevent  the  fraudulent  manufacture  of  wine  at  home, 
which  was  afterwards  fold  as  foreign  wine.  This  he 
faid  would  be  accompli  Iked  by  excife  officers  vifiting 
the  cellars  of  dealers  in  wines.  The  propofal  met 
with  confiderable  oppofition,  from  the  general  averfion 
to  the  extenfion  of  the  excife  laws,  but  it  was  never- 
thelefs  carried  into  effeCt.  When  the  edimates  for 
the  navy  were  voted,  fome  obfervations  were  fugge ti¬ 
ed  by  Captain  Macbride,  which  are  worthy  of  being 
recorded  011  account  of  their  relation  to  the  progreffive 
improvement  of  the  chief  defence  of  the  Britifh  ifles. 
Wtfizeof  Pie  cenfured  extremely  the  voting  very  large  fums  of 
(lips  of  war.  money  for  the  repair  of  60  and  64  gun  diips,  and 
obferved  that  our  having  fo  many  veifels  of  this  fort 
was  a  principal  reafon  of  the  many  defeats  we  had 
differed  in  the  lad  war.  The  French  had  not  no-w 
more  than  three  or  four  64  gun  ffiips,  and  they  took 
care  not  to  build  any  new  ones  upon  that  conftruCtion. 
Another  thing  againd  our  navy,  was  that  the  French 
74  gun  diips  were  of  2000  tons  burden,  while  our 
74’s  had  been  reduced  to  1600  tons.  Captain  Mac- 
bride  faid,  he  verily  believed,  that  if  the  number 
of  our  ffiips  were  reduced  by  one-third,  the  navy  of 
England  would  prove  one-third  the  dronger.  He 
was  dill  more  fevere  in  his  condemnation  of  the  fydem 
of  differing  the  ffiips  to  remain  in  their  copper  bot¬ 
toms  during  a  time  of  peace.  He  contended,  that  if 
we  perfifted  in  this  idea,  there  would  be  no  occafion  to 
argue  whether  ffiips  of  one  fize  or  another  diould  be 

built,  for  we  ffiould  foon  have  no  navy  in  our  poffef- 

fion.  The  French  had  difeovered  the  folly  of  the 
praCtice,  and  for  feme  time  had  left  off  the  mode  of 
ffieathing  their  diips.  We  ought  therefore  to  do  the 

fame,  or  at  lead  to  take  off  the  copper  when  the 

(hips  were  to  lie  long  in  dill  water.  The  copper  cor¬ 
roded  and  ate  more  into  their  bolts  than  either  worms 
or  time.  The  confequence  would  be,  that  the  indant 
the  ffiips  which  had  been  long  laid  by  were  fent  to 
fea,  their  bottoms  would  drop  out,  and  thoufands  of 
brave  feamcn  would  periffi  in  the  ocean.  The  ideas  of 
Captain  Macbride  were  confirmed  by  Sir  John  Jervis ; 
and,  fo  far  as  related  to  the  ffieathing  with  copper,  by 
y  Captain  Luttrel. 

enml  -At  this  time  the  Britifh  nation,  recovered  from  the 
Ue  of  the  effeCts  of  the  late  war,  was  proceeding  in  a  train  of  con- 
npire.  fiderable  profperity.  The  adminidration  of  judice  was 
proceeding  at  home  in  the  ordinary  train  fanCtioned 
by  the  conditution,  and  produced  its  ufual  and  natural 
effeCts  of  tranquillity  and  general  fatisfaCtion.  The 


fovereign,  in  confequence  of  his  domedic  virtues  and  Britain, 
regular  life,  was  perfonally  popular.  The  members  -y —— J 

of  adminidration  had  obtained  their  offices  under  cir- 
cumdances  which  originally  fecured  the  good  will  of 
the  nation  ;  and  no  public  events  had  occurred  to  ex- 
pofe  their  characters  to  any  fevere  trial,  or  to  produce 
an  alteration  in  the  public  opinion  with  regard  to 
them.  Still,  however,  the  mod  diftinguidied  members 
or  the  late  coalition  continued  to  hold  feats  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  naturally  wiffied  to  attraCt  the  public  notice* 
and  to  relcue  themfelves  from  the  negleCt  into  which 
of  late  they  had  fallen.  For  this  purpofe,  they  appear 
to  have  looked  towards  our  Indian  empire,  for  ma¬ 
terials  upon  which  to  exert  their  talents,  and  to  de- 
mondrate  their  public  fpirit.  Their  principal  effort 
confided  of  an  attempt,  which  was  commenced  during 
the  prefent  fefiion,  by  Mr  Burke,  to  bring  to  trial  and 
puuifhnrfent  Warren  Hadings,  Efq.  late  governor-gene¬ 
ral  of  Bengal,  for  crimes  alleged  to  have  been  commit¬ 
ted  in  that  country. 

There  is  fomething  in  the  nature  of  the  Britifh  con-  The  acqui- 
ditution,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  the  conditution  oflidon  of  10- 
every  free  date,  which  renders  the  concmed,  or  even  *ei£n  *ern~ 
the  acquilition  in  any  rorm,  01  foreign  territories,  not  convenient 
a  little  inconvenient.  In  the  cafe  of  the  Britifh  Ame-to  free 
rican  territories,  a  conditution,  lefs  or  more  refem- dates, 
bling  that  of  Great  Britain,  had  been  edablifiied  in 
every  feparate  colony  or  province.  Thefe  feparate 
conditutions  produced  abundance  of  internal  profperi¬ 
ty  to  the  colonies  j  but  the  whole  formed  a  disjointed 
empire,  dightly  bound  together  by  a  limited  execu¬ 
tive  power,  and  deditute  of  a  common  legiflature. 

An  attempt,  made  by  the  legiflature  of  the  parent  date 
to  make  laws  for  the  whole  of  the  fubordinate  commu¬ 
nities,  gave  rife  to  a  war  which  ended  in  the  difmem- 
berment  of  the  empire.  The  remaining  foreign  poffef- 
fions,  fuch  as  Ireland  and  the  Wed  India  iflands, 
might  be  fuppofed  to  remain  in  union  with  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  the  empire,  chiefly  in  confequence  of  theif 
weaknefs,  which  rendered  its  protection  neceffary  to 
their  fafety,  or  made  them  incapable  of  ereCting  them¬ 
felves  into  feparate  governments  in  oppofition  to  its 
will.  The  territories  which  had  been  acquired  by  the 
Britifh  nation  in  India,  were,  in  this  refpeCt,  in  a  ve¬ 
ry  peculiar  fituation.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  pof- 
fible,  by  an  incorporating  union,  and  by  extending  the 
privilege  of  reprefentation,  to  combine  into  One  firm  and 
confolidated  government  the  whole  Britifh  iflands,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  American  colonies:  but  this  mud  for 
ever  be  impoflible  with  regard  to  the  territory  of  Hin- 
dodan.  That  great  and  fertile  country  being  inhabit¬ 
ed  by  men  of  a  feebler  race,  and  of  a  different  lan¬ 
guage  and  charaCler,  is  incapable  of  being  united  to 
the  Britidi  nation  upon  principles  of  equal  political 
freedom.  It  had  been  originally  acquired,  not  by  a  Mode  In 
conqued  made  under  the  direCt  authority  of  the  exe- which  the 
cutive  government  of  Britain  ;  but  by  a  company  of Britifh  con- 
merchants,  who,  in  a  manner  new  in  the  hidory  of  the  (juered  Ia“ 
world,  by  uniting  the  military  fuperiority  of  Europeans d,a“ 
with  the  arts  of  commercial  men,  contrived  gradually 
to  fubjugate  one  of  the  faired  portions  of  the  habitable 
globe,  containing  a  population  many  times  greater 
than  that  of  their  native  country.  The  prog  refs  of 
fueh  a  power  towards  empire,  was  neceffarily  attended 
with  the  mod  cruel  hardffiips  to  the  natives  of  the 
4  G  2  fubjugated 
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When  the  mercantile  invaders  verfation,  and  of  political  remark,  in 


fiibjugated  country 

poflefTed  abundance  of  European  troops,  they  employ¬ 
ed  them  in  making  direct  conquefts  of  additional  ter¬ 
ritory.  When  thefe  troops  were  exhaufted  by  war  or 
by  the  climate,  or  having  enriched  thcmfelves,  had 
returned  to  Europe  loaded  with  the  fpoils  of  the  eaft, 
and  left  their  former  employers  in  that  quarter  in  a 
date  of  confiderable  weaknefs,  the  fervants  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  who  remained  there,  exerted  their  ingenuity  to 
excite  divifions  among  the  native  princes.  When  they 
could  no  longer  a£l  as  principals,  they  appeared  as 
feconds  in  every  quarrel,  and  obtained  new  territories 
as  the  reward  of  their  aid.  With  fueh  views  they 
formed  and  broke  alliances  with  little  delicacy  ;  and,  on 
receiving  fuppiies  of  troops  from  Europe,  like  other 
conquerors,  they  were  never  at  a  lofs  for  pretences, 
upon  which  to  extend  their  dominion. 

Ak  this  was  the  natural  refult  of  the  fituation  of  the 
Britifib  Eaft  India  Company,  with  regard  to  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Hindoftan.  At  the  fame  time,  as  the  jealou- 
fy  of  the  neighbouring  dates  of  Europe,  together  with 
their  equal  progref  in  the  art  of  war,  had  long  put  an 
end  to  the  extenfion  of  conquefts,  and  produced  much 
political  moderation  in  the  tranfa&ions  of  nations,  many 
of  the  people  of  the  ifland  of  Great  Britain  learned  with 
aftomftiment,  that  their  countrymen  were  conducing 
themfelves  in  Hindodan,  in  a  manner  which  in  Eu¬ 
rope  would  be  regarded  with  the  utmoft  abhorrence. 
Such  feelings,  however,  were  in  general  loft  in  the 
fentiment  of  national  aggrandizement.  Efforts,  how¬ 
ever,  had  been  made  to  ameliorate  as  much  as  poftible 
the  future  government  of  India,  by  fubje£ling  it,  by 
mean*  of  the  a61s  of  parliament  already  noticed,  in  a 
confiderable  degree,  to  the  direift  authority  of  the  exe¬ 
cutive  government  of  this  country,  inftead  of  fuffering 
it  to  remain  totally  veiled  in  a  company  of  merchants. 
Here  the  prefent  adminiftration  appears  to  have  wi Hi¬ 
ed  that  the  affair  fhould  be  differed  to  reft,  and  that 
whatever  was  pad  diould  be  overlooked  and  forgotten. 
This,  however,  did  not  fuit  the  prefent  views  of  op- 
polition.  Mr  Burke,  in  particular,  had  been  led  by  an 
ardent  imagination  to  intereft  himfelf  deeply  in  the 
calamities  which  had  been  differed  by  the  natives  of 
India,  in  confequence  of  the  condu£l  of  our  country¬ 
men.  His  feelings  and  the  policy  of  his  party  at  this 
time  coincided  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  endeavoured  with 
much  eagerneft  to  bring  to  trial  and  punifhment  the 
mod  diftinguilhed  perfon  who  had  of  late  years  a£ltd 
upon  the  great  theatre  of  Indian  affairs. 

Great  obftacles  Hood  in  the  way  of  Mr  Burke’s  pro- 
poftd  attempt  to  procure  a  parliamentary  convidlion  of 
Mr  Haftings.  He  had  to  overcome  a  long  feries  of 
unpopularity,  the  perfonal  indifference  that  had  been 
fhown  to  him  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  their  in- 
difpofition  fo  much  as  to  give  him  a  hearing,  together 
with  a  great  degree  of  coldnefs  which  the  nation  at  large 
had  gradually  acquired  with  regard  to  all  complaints  of 
Eaft  India  delinquency.  All  thefe,  however,  he  fur- 
mounted  by  efforts  of  the  moft  obflinate  perfeverance, 
and  of  great  eloquence,  upon  the  fertile  fubjeft  of 
cruelty,  oppreflion,  and  treachery,  committed  under 
the  authority  of  the  Britifh  government  in  the  eaft. 
The  public  attention  was  gradually  attracted  to  the 
and  at  laft  it  formed  the  great  fubjeft  of  con- 
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ifland.  To  produce  this  change  in  the  fentiments  of 
the  nation,  the  whole  efforts  of  Mr  Fox  and  the  other 
members  of  oppofltion  were  lieceffary,  in  addition  to 
the  inve£Hves  of  Mr  Burke. 

Mr  Haftings  had  arrived  in  England  on  the  16th  Mr  BurkeN 
of  June  1785,  and  on  the  20th  of  that  month,  Mr  proceeding 
Burke  hod  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  for  againft  Mr 
an  inquiry  into  the  condufl  of  the  late  governor.  OnHaftinSs* 
the  day  of  the  meeting  of  parliament,  in  January  of 
year,  Major  Scott,  the  particular  friend  of  Mr 
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Haftings,  publicly  reminded  Mr  Burke  of  the  menace 
he  had  thrown  out,  and  requefted  Mr  Burke  fpeedily 
to  decide  upon  the  part  he  was  to  take.  According¬ 
ly,  about  the  middle  of  February,  this  gentleman  ha¬ 
ving  refolved  to  proceed  againft  Mr  Haftings,  by 
moving  the  houfe  of  commons  to  impeach  him  at  the 
bar  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  endeavoured  to  prepare  to 
fubftantiate  the  charges  which  were  to  be  made,  by 
propofing,  that  the  houfe  fhould  order  produ£lion  of 
various  papers 3  and  motions  to  this  effect  were  re¬ 
newed  by  him  at  different  periods.  Thefe  motions 
gave  rife  to  a  variety  of  debates,  in  which  Mr  Dun- 
das,  who  now  a£hd  as  miniftcr  for  India  affairs  (be¬ 
ing  prefident  of  the  board  of  controul),  together  with 
Sir  Lloyd  Kenyon,  mafter  of  the  rolls,  chiefly  oppo- 
fed  Mr  Burke,  and  placed  confiderable  difficulties  in 
hL  way.  Mr  Pitt  appeared  alfo  favourable  to  Mr  Ha¬ 
ftings  3  but,  upon  the  whole,  he  thought  fit  to  affume 
the  chara&er  of  afting  as  a  candid  and  impartial  judgo 
upon  the  occafion,  without  affording  prote&ion  to  the 
accufed  party,  or  favour  to  the  accufer.  Thefe  de¬ 
bates  excited  much  attention  at  the  time,  but  are  not 
of  fufticient  importance  to  require  to  be  ftated  in  de¬ 
tail  in  a  concife  hiftory  of  the  period.  At  laft,  in  the 
month  of  April,  Mr  Burke  prefented  to  the  houfe  his 
charges  againft  Mr  Haftings,  which  amounted  to  21 
in  number,  to  which  an  additional  article  was  after¬ 
wards  added.  The  charges  were  of  various  degrees  of 
importance  5  and  fome  of  them  were  of  fuch  weight  as 
to  excite  a  confiderable  degree  of  public  intereft.  Mr 
Haftings  was  accufed.  of  driving  a  whole  people,  the 
Rohillas,  from  their  territory,  without  any  pretence  of 
juftice  3  of  arbitrarily  confiscating  the  property  of  the 
native  princejs,  and  of  imprifoning  them  and  their  fer¬ 
vants  for  the  purpofes  of  extortion  3  of  entering  into 
war  w'ith  the  Mahrattas  without  neceflity 3  and  of 
treacheroufly  delivering  the  Mogul  into  their  hands 
on  making  peace  3  together  with  a  variety  of  other 
charges  of  lefs  importance.  On  the  26th  of  April, 
Mr  Haftings  prefented  a  petition,  requefting  a  copy 
of  the  articles,  and  to  be  heard  in  his  defence  againft 
them  before  any  witmffes  fhould  be  examined.  This 
requeft  was  granted  3  and  that  gentleman  having  ap* 
peared  at  the  bar;  and  Rated  in  ample  terms  the  great 
efforts  which  he  had  fucccfsfully  made  for  the  aggran¬ 
dizement  of  the  Britifli  power  in  the  eaft,  he  entered* 
into  a  particular  defence  of  his  conduct,  in  the  parti¬ 
cular  points  upon  which  he  had  been  accufed.  He  af-* 
ferted,  that  the  Rohillas  were  a  tribe  of  adventurers, 
in  driving  of  whom  from  an  ufurped  territory,  he  had 
only  aflifted  3  and  the  princes  or  princeffes,  whofe  pro¬ 
perty  lie*  was  accufed  of  having  feized  for  the  ufe* 
of  the  conquerors,  had  deferved  their  misfortunes 
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by  their  treacherous  intrigues  o 
/  War  with  the  Mahrattas  had  not  been  commenced  by 
him,  and  that  the  terms  oF  the  pacification  were  almoft 
univerfally  coniidered  as  advantageous  ;  that  the  Mo¬ 
gul  had  thrown  himfelf  into  their  hands,  and  was  en¬ 
titled  to  no  protedion  from  the  Britkh  government. 
Upon  every  other  point,  he  afferted,  in  a  fimilar  manner, 
not  merely  the  innocence,  but  the  meritorious  nature 
of  his  condud,  relling  his  defence  chiefly  upon  fuch  ar¬ 
guments  as  conquering  princes  ufe  to  juftity  their  en¬ 
croachments  upon  their  weaker  neighbours. 

On  the  I  ft  of  June,  Mr  Burke  brought  forward,  in 
the  houfe  of  commons,  his  flrft  charge,  which  related 
to  the  expulfion  of  the  Rohillas  from  their  country,  to 
the  number  of  60,000  men,  women,  and  children. 
On  this  occafion  Mr  Burke  exerted  all  his  eloquence. 
He  afferted  the  purity  of  his  motives  in  his  profecu- 
tion  ;  and  reprefented  it  as  not  merely  a  quftion  re- 
fpeding  the  charader  of  an  individual,  or  brought 
forward  for  the  mere  purpofe  of  infliding  a  hardffiip 
upon  him,  but  as  a  meafure  neceffary  for  the  eltablilh- 
ment  of  the  principle  of  refponfibility,  with  regard  to 
the  future  governors  of  our  diftant  poffeffions,  and 
therefore  as  a  national  and  imperial  queftion,  decifive 
of  the  good  or  ill  government  of  millions  now  exifting 
or  yet  unborn.  He  lamented  the  difficulty  of  giving 
full  effed  to  the  charges,  in  confequence  of  the  im- 
menfe  power  and  influence  which  the  accufed  gover¬ 
nor  had  enjoyed,  which  ftill  afforded  him  protedion, 
and  fuppreffed  information.  1  he  remotenefs  of  the 
country,  and  the  little  mtereft  which  the  Britifh  na¬ 
tion  might  take  in  the  deftiny  of  an  unknown  peo¬ 
ple,  augmented  every  other  difficulty.  However, 
from  the  honour  and  humanity  of  the  houfe  he  trail¬ 
ed  to  furmount  all  obftacles.  He  defcribed,  in  inte- 
refting  terms,  the  charader  of  the  Rohillas,  the  ftm- 
plicity  of  their  manners,  the  profperity  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  their  zeal  for  agriculture  and  commerce  ;  and 
denied  that  there  exifted  any  plaufible  ground  to  juftify 
the  afliftance  which  Mr  Haftings  had  given  to  one  of 
their  rapacious  neighbours  to  expel  them  from  their 
territory.  After  a  debate,  however,  the  houfe  decided 
by  a  voice  of  119  againft  67,  that  the  charge  did  not 
contain  fufficient  matter  of  impeachment  againft  Mr 
Haftings. 

;  The  next  article  of  crimination  againft  Mr  Haftings, 
was  founded  upon  his  oppreffive  condud  towards  Click 
Sing,  the  rajah  of  Benares,  from  whom  he  flrft  arbi¬ 
trarily  demanded  payment  of  a  fum  of  money,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  ordinary  tribute,  and,  on  delay  of  pay¬ 
ment,  impofed  upon  him  an  enormous  fine,  of  half  a 
million  fterling  ;  infulted  him  by  an  ignominous  ar- 
reft,  and  thereafter  drove  him  from  his  dominions. 
This  charge  was  opened  by  Mr  Fox.  He  was  oppo- 
fed  by  Major  Scott  and  Mr  Grenville,  who  inveighed 
againft  the  rajah,  as  having  been  unwilling  to  fupport 
the  Britiffi  power  in  a  dangerous  conteft  in  which  it 
was  at  that  time  engaged,  and  as  having  favoured  the 
views  of  its  enemy.  By  this  time,  however,  the  re¬ 
peated  difcuffions  of  the  fubjed,  which  had  occurred 
during  the  prefent  feffion  of  parliament,  had  gradually 
begun  to  mtereft  the  public  at  large.  Pamphlets  were 
publilhed,  in  which  Mr  Haftings’s  charader  was  very 
violently  attacked,  and  as  eagerly  defended.  His  con- 
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rebellion  5  that  the  dud  as  a  governor  in  India,  appeared,  to  the  majority  Britain. 

of  the  people,  fo  totally  inconfiftent  with  thofe  ideas  y— 
of  equity,  which  regulate  the  opinions  of  men  in  this 
country,  that  a  violent  degree  of  popular  indignation 
was  excited  againft  him.  Hitherto  he  had  been  {up- 
ported  in  the  houfe  of  commons  by  thofe  who  ufually 
adhered  to  adminiftration,  though  Mr  Pitt  himfelf  had 
on  all  occafions  declared  his  wifti  to  ad  candidly  as  a 
judge,  and  to  avoid  treating  the  matter  as  a  queftion  ^ 
to  be  fupported  by  a  particular  party.  Upon  this  ar- Mr  Pitt 
tide  of  charge,  concerning  the  rajah  of  Benares,  he  joins  the 
entered  into  the  views  of  Mr  Fox*  and  declared  him- ^uiers  6f ' 
felf  fatisfied,  that  Mr  Haftings  had  in  this  cafe  aded  a" 
unjuft ifiably.  On  a  divifion,  it  was  determined  by  a 
majority  of  1 19  againft  79,  that  this  accufation  con¬ 
tained  matter  of  impeachment  againft  the  late  governor- 
general  of  Bengal. 

During  this  feffion  of  parliament  fome  farther  legif* 
lative  provifions  were  made  for  regulating  the  govern-  g 
ment  of  India.  On  the  yth  of  March  a  motion  was  made  propofai  to 
by  Mr  Francis,  and  feconded  by  Mr  Windham,  for  leave  amend  Mr 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  explain  and  amend  the  regulating  India 
ad,  which  had  been  brought  forward  and  carried bl  * 
through  by  Mr  Pitt,  upon  the  fubjed  of  India  affairs. 

Mr  Francis  cenfured  ftrongly  three  parts  of  Mr  Pitt’s 
ad  :  1  ft,  That  which  eftablHhes  a  double  government 
of  India  at  home,  by  two  boards,  the  court  of  diredors, 
and  the  board  of  controul.  2dly,  He  ftrongly  con¬ 
demned  the  exceffive  power,  by  means  of  a  conftant 
calling  voice  in  his  council,  which  was  beftowed  upon 
the  governor-general  of  Bengal.  He  faid  that  a 
governor-general  underftood  nothing  of  his  fituation,  if 
he  thought  that  any  power,  diredly  veiled  in  his 
hands,  would  carry  half  the  authority  with  it  that 
would  accompany  the  united  ads  of  a  governor  and 
council.  If  he  trufted  to  his  own  exclufive  judgment, 
he  would  find  himfelf  furrounded  by  fome  of  the  moft 
artful  men  that  exifted  j  by  natives,  who,  without  our 
general  knowledge,  were  infinitely  fagacious,  who  ob¬ 
served  us  attentively,  and  underftood  us  perfedly  j  and 
by  fome  Europeans,  who,  in  every  thing  but  their  ha¬ 
bit  and  complexion,  were  perfed  Afiatics.  No  Angle 
unaffifted  Englifti  judgment  was  a  match  for  fuch  men, 
and  for  fuch  peculiar  faculties  as  would  colled  about 
him  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival.  If  he  relied  on 
his  exclufive  power,  for  want  of  clear  and  accurate 
knowledge  he  would  rarely  venture  to  exert  it.  Every 
man  who  approached  him  would  tell  him  a  different 
ftory,  or  give  him  a  different  opinion.  He  would 
often  doubt,  and  no  vigorous:  determination  could  exift 
in  a  good  mind,  that  was  not  preceded  by  convidion. 

Even  when  he  exerted  his  power,  it  would  be  feeble 
and  ineffedual  againft  the  univerfal  combination  and 
clamour  of  all  ranks  and  interefts,  that  would  be  form¬ 
ed  to  counterad  him  in  every  meafure  that  tended 
to  corred  abufe  or  reduce  exorbitant  emoluments. 

Laftly,  Mr  Francis  feverely  reprobated  the  inftitution, 
in  Mr  Pitt’s  bill,  of  a  fpecial  court  of  juftice  for  the 
trial  of  Indian  delinquents,  which  deprived  fuch  per- 
fons  of  the  privilege  of  a  jury.  He  alluded,  upon  this 
fubjed,  to  the  petitions  which  were  underftood  to  be 
on  their  way  frqm  India  againft  this  part  of  the 
ad. 

Mr  Dundas  juftified,  upon  the  opinion  of  Lord  ' 
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Macartney,  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  governor- 
general  of  Bengal.  He  aflerted  the  neceflity  of  a  new 
court  of  judicature,  from  the  voluminous  nature  of  the 
evidence  in  the  cafes  of  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold  and 
Mx  Haflings,  which  could  not  be  gone  through  by 
the  ordinary  form  of  a  trial  by  jury.  At  the  fame 
time  he  dated  his  own  intention  to  bring  fpeedily  for¬ 
ward  a  bill  for  amending,  in  certain  refpefls,  the  re¬ 
gulating  aa  of  1784.  Mr  Francis’s  motion  was  re¬ 
jected,  and  Mr  Dundas,  on  the  16th  of  March, 
brought  forward  his  new  bill  for  the  regulation  of  In¬ 
dia.  It  conferred  ftill- farther  powers  upon  the  gover¬ 
nor-general,  authorizing  him  to  a£t  in  oppofition  to  the 
lenfe  of  his  council  when  he  thought  fit  to  take  the 
refponfibility  upon  himfelf.  The  offices  of  command¬ 
er  in  chief  and  governor-general  were  alfo  united,  and 
the  board  of  controul  was  alone  authorized  to  inquire 
into  the  fortunes  of  perfons  ferving  in  India.  The 
fervice  there  was  alfo  divided  into  branches  5  and  it 
was  declared,  that  the  fervants  of  the  company  ffiould 
rife,  by  gradation  only  in  thofe  branches  of  fervice  for 
which  they  had  been  prepared  by  their  former  habits. 
After  a  variety  of  debates  in  both  houfes,  the  bill  was 
patted. 

In  confequence  of  the  commutation-a&,  by  which  the 
duties  upon  tea  were  fo  greatly  diminilbed,  the  Eaft 
India  Company  had  now  increafed  their  annual  fales 
of  that  commodity  from  fix  to  fourteen  millions  of 
pounds,  lo  enable  them  to  carry  on  this,  great  addi¬ 
tional  trade,  they  petitioned  the  houfe  of  commons  to 
permit  an  augmentation  of  their  capital.  A  bill  for 
that  purpofe  accordingly  patted  through  both  houfes  in 
June,  authorizing  them  to  receive  new  fubferiptions  to 
the  amount  of  1,000,21  il.  5  and  to  raife  an  additional 
fum  of  8oo,oool.  by  the  fale  of  an  annuity  due  to  them 
by  government. 

The  feffion  of  parliament  terminated  on  the  nth  of 
July,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  Britifh 
empire  enjoyed  complete  tranquillity.  An  incident, 
however,  occurred,  of  a  Angular  nature,  which  called 
forth  very  univerfal  demonftrations  of  attachment  to 
the  perfon  of  the  king  from  all  orders  of  men.  On 
alighting  from  his  carriage  on  the  2d  of  Auguft,  a  wo¬ 
man  approached  his  majetty,  under  the  appearance  of 
offering  a  petition,  but  at  the  fame  time  aimed  a  thruft 
at  him  with  a  knife,  which,  however,  did  no  harm.  Her 
name  was  Margaret  Nicholfon.  Being  inftantly  feized 
and  examined  by  fome  members  of  the  privy  council, 
with  the  afliftance.  of  feveral  medical  gentlemen,  ffie 
was  found  to  be  infane,  and  ordered  to  be  confined 
for  life  in  Bethlehem  hofpital.  A  public  thankfgiving 
was  ordered  for  his  majefty’s  fafety,  and  addreffes  of 
congratulation  were  fent  to  court  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Thefe  were  the  more  fincere,  becaufe  the 
prince  of  Wales  was  underttood  to  have  attached  him¬ 
felf  by  habits  of  friendffiip  and  intimacy  to  fome  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  late  coalition.  The  life 
of  the  reigning  monarch  was  therefore  at  this  time 
confidered  as  extremely  valuable,  on  account  of  the 
jupport  which  it  gave  to  a  popular  adminiflration,  and 
becaufe  it  prevented  the  government  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  a  young  man  who  was  not  yet  fuppofed 
to  have  nfen  above  the  inexperience  and  follies  of 
youth. 
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One  of  the  mod  important  meafures  of  Mr  Pitt’s  p  * 
adminiflration  was  carried  into  efftft  during  the  au  1  ^ 

tumn  of  this  year.  It  confided  of  a  commercial  trea-  S02 
ty,  which,  we  have  already  remarked,  Mr  Eden  was  Frenclj 
fent  to  negotiate,  and  which  was  concluded  on  the 


commercial 
treaty. 


26th  of  September  of  this  year.  This  treaty  dipu- 
lated,  in  general  terms,  that  there  ffiould  be  a  perfeft 
liberty  of  navigation  and  commerce  between  the  ffib- 
je61s  of  the  two  kings  in  all  their  European  domi¬ 
nions,  with  a  view  of  giving  fair  encouragement  to 
the^  produce  and  manufa&ures  of  both  countries,  by 
a  difcontinuance  of  prohibitory  duties,  and  by  putting 
an  end  to  illicit  trade.  A  particular  tariff  was  adjud- 
ed  with  regard  to  a  great  number  of  commodities,  and 
all  articles  which  it  did  not  include  were  to  be  reci¬ 
procally  imported  on  the  terms  allowed  to  the  mod 
favoured  nations.  It  was  agreed,  that  French  wine 
ffiould  be  fubjedl  to  no  higher  duties  on  importation  than 
thofe  which  were  paid  on  the  wine  of  Portugal  :  that 
the  duty  on  brandy  ffiould  not  exceed  7s.  per  gallon: 
that  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ffiould  be  levied  upon 
beer  .  that  the  highed  duties  on  works  of  iron  and 
copper,  on  cabinet  ware  and  turnery,  ffiould  not  go 
beyond  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  :  that  for  faddlery,  1 5 
per  cent,  diould  be  paid  ;  for  glafs  and  earthen  ware, 
alfo  for  cotton  and  woollen  articles,  (with  a  prohi¬ 
bition  of  goods  mixed  with  filk)  12  per  cent.  ;  for 
gauze  10  5  for  millinery  12  per  cent.  On  cambric 
and  lawn  the  duty  was  to  be  5s.  for  about  eight 
yards,  Einen  manufa£lured  in  either  country  was 
not  to.  be  burthened  with  a  higher  duty  than  was  at 
this  time  paid  for  Dutch  or  Flemiffi  linen  imported 
into  Britain  5  and  for  linen  made  in  Ireland  or  in 
France,  no  greater  fum  was  to  be  demanded,  in  the 
way  of  duty,,  than  was  now  paid  on  the  receipt  of 
Dutch  linen  in  the  Irifh  ports.  Each  of  the  mo- 
narchs  referved  the  right  of  countervailing,  by  ad¬ 
ditional  taxes  on  certain  commodities,  the  internal  du¬ 
ties  impofed  on  the  manufa&ures,  or  the  import  charges 
paid,  on  the  raw  material.  It  was  alfo  declared,  that 
if  either  of  the  princes  ffiould  be  at  war,  every  thing 
ffiould  be  deemed  free  which  might  be  found  in  the 
fliips  of  the  refpe&ive  nations  (with  the  exception  of 
goods  ufually  deemed  contraband),  even  though  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  lading  ffiould  belong  to  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  other  ftate. 

This  treaty  appears,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been 
acceptable  to  a  confiderable  majority  of  the  nation. 

When  .  parliament  affembled  on  the  23d  of  January 
1787,  it  was  announced  in  the  fpeech  from  the  throne, 
and  formed  the  firtt  fubjeft  of  deliberation.  Mr  Fox  Debates  on 
remarked,  when  the  ufual  addrefs  to  the  throne  was  com- 
moved,  that  the  treaty  in  queftion  ought  to  be  exa-  merc*a^ 
mined  with  much  jealoufy,  on  account  of  its  introdu- 
cing  an  innovation  into  the  eflabliffied  fyttem  of  our  7  7* 
policy.  He  faid,  that  all  the  wars  of  Great  Britain 
had  been  wars  of  neceflity,  and  that  the  jealoufy  of 
the  power  of  France,  which  we  muft  now  be  called 
upon  to  lay  afide,  has  been  founded  upon  the  fulleff 
experience  of  her  ambitious  chara&er.  He  deprecated 
the  imputation  of  being  governed  by  vulgar  preju¬ 
dices  j  but,  at  the  fame  time,  he  declared  it  to  be  his 
opinion,  that  the  external  circumflances  of  the  two  na¬ 
tions  create  a  rivalfhip,  and,  in  fome  degree,  an  en¬ 
mity, 
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'  Britain,  unity,  between  them,  which  it  is  impoflible  to  prevent 
u— y—— ' 1  by  any  meafure  which  human  fpeculation  can  devife. 

Nay,  he  would  not  hefitate  to  pronounce,  that  were 
fuch  an  event  poflible,  it  was  not  to  be  w idled  for  by 
any  lover  of  this  country.  If,  as  he  (incerely  wifhed, 
this  was  a  mere  commercial  treaty,  the  framers  of  it 
had  only  to  prove,  that  the  new  channel  of  trade 
which  it  opened  would  not  obftruCt,  or  would  be  more 
beneficial  than  all  the  other  ancient  channels  which 
this  kingdom  had  long  been  in  pofleflion  of,  and  which 
had  been  found  to  be  the  fources  of  her  commercial 
wealth  and  profperity.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  mi- 
nifters  avowed,  that  the  treaty  was  intended  as  a  poli¬ 
tical  meafure,  and  that  they  had  in  view  fome  more 
clofe  and  intimate  connexion  with  France,  fuch  as 
jhould  render  it  in  future  more  difficult  for  the  two 
countries  to  go  to  war  than  heretofore  *,  they  then 
would  have  to  Ihow  ftrong  and  fatidfaCtory  reafons  for 
having  purfued  and  concluded  a  meafure  fo  new  in  the 
hiftory  of  thefe  kingdoms,  and  of  fuch  infinite  magni¬ 
tude  and  importance.  He  faid  he  might  venture,  how¬ 
ever,  to  prophefy,  that  fuch  an  attempt,  admitting  it 
to  be  fafe  and  prudent,  would  prove  vain  and  abor¬ 
tive.  However  volatile  and  inconffant  the  French 
nation  may  be  accounted,  the  French  cabinet,  he  re¬ 
marked,  had  for  centuries  been  the  mofl  Ready  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  To  raife  that  monarchy  to  unlimited  power 
had  been  its  unvarying  aim  ;  and  he  aflerted,  that 
there  exifled  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  (he  had  abandoned 
.  her  purpofe.  He  obferved,  indeed,  as  worthy  of  fe- 
rious  confideration,  that  the  army  of  France  was  form¬ 
erly  the  firft  in  Europe.  Tt  was  now  but  the  fourth, 
being  inferior  to  thofe  of  Ruflia,  Pruflia,  and  the  em¬ 
peror.  On  the  other  hand,  her  navy  was  daily  in- 
creafing,  and  to  that  objeCt  her  whole  attention  was 
directed.  Was  this  a  favourable  fymptom  of  her 
friendly  difpofition  towards  this  country  ?  Did  it  in¬ 
dicate  any  extraordinary  partiality  towards  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ?  Did  it  not  clearly  prove,  that  her  confidence 
was  placed  upon  her  continental  allies,  and  that  (he 
was  looking  forward  to,  and  preparing  for,  fome  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  of  indulging  her  inveterate  animofity 
804  againft  her  ancient  enemies  ? 

Mr  Pitt’s  Mr  Pitt,  in  reply,  oppofed  the  principles  Rated  by 
defence  of  Mr  Box,  which  went,  he  faid,  to  prove  the  neceftity 
'merciaT*  an^  P°^cy  °f  *  conftant  animofity  with  France.  He 
treaty.  contended,  that  fuch  a  doCtrine  militates  in  the  moft 
direct  manner  both  againft  humanity  and  common 
fenfe.  He  aflerted,  that  if  war  is  the  greateft  of  all 
evils,  and  commerce  the  greateft  blefTing  that  a  coun¬ 
try  can  enjoy,  it  muft  be  the  duty  of  thofe  to  whom 
public  affairs  are  intruded,  to  endeavour  as  much  as 
poflible  to  render  the  one  permanent,  and  to  remove 
the  profpeCt  and  dangers  of  the  other.  This,  he  faid, 
was  the  object  of  the  prefent  treaty.  The  advantages 
likely  to  arife  from  it  would  not  only  ftrongly  operate 
upon  every  fucceeding  adminiftration  in  both  countries, 
fo  a<?  to  induce  them  to  avoid  a  war  as  long  as  it  could 
be  avoided  with  honour  and  prudence,  but  would  alfo 
ftrengthen  the  refources  of  the  country  towards  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  war  whenever  it  fbould  become  indifpenfably 
neceffary  to  engage  in  one.  This  was,  he  faid,  the 
true  method  of  making  peace  a  blefling,  that  while  it 
was  the  parent  of  immediate  wealth  and  happinefs,  it 


fhould  alfo  be  the  nurfe  of  future  ftrength  and  fecurity.  Britain. 
The  quarrels  between  France  and  Britain  had  too 
long  continued  to  harafs  not  only  thofe  two  great  and 
refpeCtable  nations  themfelves,  but  had  frequently  em¬ 
broiled  the  peace  of  Europe  j  nay,  had  difturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  the  moft  remote  parts  of  the  world. 

They  had,  by  their  paft  conduCt,  aCted  as  if  they  were 
intended  by  nature  for  the  deftruCtion  of  each  other  \ 
but  he  hoped  the  time  was  now  come  when  they 
fhould  juftify  the  order  of  the  univerfe,  and  (hew  that 
they  were  better  calculated  for  the  more  amiable  pur- 
pofes  of  friendly  intercourfe  and  benevolence. 

On  fome  future  occafions,  Mr  Fox  unfuccefsfully 
endeavoured  to  prevail  with  the  houfe  of  commons, 
previous  to  coming  to  any  decifion  upon  the  French 
treaty,  to  enter  into  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  our 
connexion,  and  the  ftate  of  our  negociations,  with  Por¬ 
tugal,  our  old  ally,  in  confequence  of  what  is  called 
the  Methven  treaty ,  which  had  long  proved  a  fure 
fource  of  commercial  advantage.  Some  difputes  were 
at  that  time  depending  with  Portugal,  refpeCting  com¬ 
plaints  made  by  Britifh  merchants*,  and  Mr  Fox  af- 
ferted,  that  the  proper  period  of  treating  with  Portugal 
would  have  been  before  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty 
with  France.  This  would  have  demonftrated  to  the 
world,  that,  whilft  we  were  feeking  new  connexions, 
we  had  no  intention  of  facrificing  the  old.  Mr  Pitt, 
on  the  contrary,  contended,  that  we  had  aCted  wifely, 
in  (hewing  Portugal  beforehand,  that  we  could  do  with¬ 
out  her,  when  about  to  open  negociations  for  the  re¬ 
medy  of  complaints. 

On  the  1 2th  of  February,  the  houfe  refolved  itfelf 
into  a  committee  for  the  purpofe  of  eonfidering  the 
new  commercial  treaty  with  France.  In  a  fpeech  of 
three  hours  in  length,  Mr  Pitt  entered  into  a  full  ex¬ 
planation  and  defence  of  the  treaty.  As  the  fubjeCt  is 
of  great  commercial  importance,  and  may,  at  fome 
future  period  of  the  Britifh  hiftory,  again  become  a 
fubjeCt  of  confideration,  we  (hall  here  ftate  the  natufe 
of  his  argument.  He  firft  gave  a  general  explanation 
of  the  treaty,  and  afterwards  endeavoured  to  refute 
the  arguments  againft  it,  contained  in  a  petition  which 
had  been  prefented  in  oppofition  to  it,  by  Mr  Aider- 
man  Newnham,  from  certain  manufacturers  afiembled 
in  the  chamber  of  commerce.  g0^ 

He  confidered  the  treaty  in  three  points  of  view  y  as  Defence  of 
affeCting  our  manufactures,  our  revenues,  and  our  poli-the  treaty 
tical  fituation.  With  refpeCt  to  the  firft,  he  undertook 
to  prove,  that  though  the  treaty  had  been  formed  up-fa(qures.  ” 
on  principles  of  ftriCt  reciprocity,  yet  that  this  country 
muft,  from  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  unavoidably  have  the 
advantage.  To  underftand  this,  he  faid,  it  would  be 
necefiary  for  the  committee  to  eonfider  the  relative 
ftate  of  the  two  kingdoms.  It  is  a  faCt  generally  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  France  has  the  advantage  in  foil  and  cli¬ 
mate,,  and  confequently  in  her  natural  produce  ;  while 
it  is  equally  true,  that  Great  Britain  is  decidedly  fu- 
perior  in  her  manufactures  and  artificial  productions. 

The  wines,  brandies,  oils,  and  vinegars  of  France,  are 
articles  which  we  have  nothing  to  put  in  competition 
with,  except  our  beer.  But  it  is  equally  clear,  that  we 
in  our  return  poflefis  fome  manufactures,  exclufively  our 
own,  and  that  in  others  we  have  fo  eminently  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  neighbours,  as  to  put  competition  at  de¬ 
fiance. 
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Britain.  fiance.  Such,  faid  he,  is  the  relative  condition,  and 
fuch  is  the  precife  ground,  on  which  it  is  reafonablc  to 
•  fuppofe  that  a  valuable  correfpondencc  and  connection 
between  the  two  nations  might  be  eftablilhed.  Having 
each  its  own  diftinCt  ftaple,  having  each  that  which 
the  other  wants,  and  not  clafliing  in  the  great  and  lead¬ 
ing  lines  of  their  refpc&ive  riches,  they  referable  two 
opulent  traders  in  different  branches,  who  might  enter 
into  a  traffic  mutually  beneficial.  But  nothing,  he  faid, 
could  be  more  evident,  than  that  trade  was  more  or 
lefs  advantageous  to  any  nation,  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  labour,  induftry,  and  capital,  employed  in 
,  bringing  its  commodities  to  market,  and  to  the  excefs 
in  value  of  the.  perfeCt  manufactures  above  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials  :  and  this  principle  gave  a  decided  advantage 
to  us  over  the  French.  For,  granting  that  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  their  natural  produce  would  be  brought  into 
this  country,  would  any  man  fay  that  wTe  ffiould  not 
fend  more  cottons  by  the  direCt  courfe  now  fettled, 
than  by  the  circuitous  paffage  formerly  ufed  >  more  of 
our  woollens,  than  while  reftri&ed  to  particular  ports, 
and  burdened  with  heavy  duties?  Would  not  more  of 
our  earthen  ware,  and  other  articles,  which  under  all 
the  difadvantages  they  formerly  fuffered,  Hill,  from 
their  intrinfic  fuperiority*  forced  their  way  regularly 
into  France,  now  be  fent  thither  >  And  would  not  the 
aggregate  or  our  manufactures  be  elfentially  benefited  in 
going  to  this  market,  loaded  only  with  duties  from  12 
to  10,  and  in  one  inflance  only,  five  per  cent.  >  The 
article  charged  higheft  in  the  traffic,  viz.  .fadlery, 
gave  no  fort  of  alarm.  The  traders  in  this  article, 
though  charged  with  a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  were  fo 
confeious  of  their  fuperiority,  that  they  cheerfully  em¬ 
braced  the  condition,  and  conceived  that  a  free  com¬ 
petition  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  had  agreed  by  this  treaty,  to 
take  from  France,  on  final!  duties,  the  luxuries  of  her 
foil,  which  our  refinements  had  already  converted  into 
neceffaries.  Was  it  in  the  power  of  high  duties  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  introduction  of  them  at  our  tables  ?  Was  it 
then  a  ferious  evil,  to  admit  their  wines  on  eafier  terms  ? 
With  refpeCl  to  brandy,  the  reduClion  of  the  duties 
would  chiefly  affeCl  the  contraband  trade.  Mr  Pitt 
aflerted  it  to  be  an  undoubted  fad,  that  the  legal  im- 
.  portation  bore  no  proportion  to  the  clandeftine;  for 
while  the  former  amounted  to  no  more  than  600,000 
•gallons,  the  latter,  by  the  beft  founded  calculations,  did 
not  amount  to  lefs  than  between  three  and  four  mil¬ 
lions  of  gallons.  As  this  article,  then,  fo  completely 
pofTefled  the  tafte  of  the  nation,  it  could  not  furely  be 
deemed  v/rong,  to  give  to  the  ftate  a  greater  advantage 
from  it  than  heretofore,  and,  by  cruffiing  the  illicit,  to 
promote  the" legal  traffic  in  it.  The  oils  and  vinegars 
of  France  were  comparatively  fmall  objeCls  5  but,  like 
the  former,  they  were  luxuries  which  had  taken  the 
ftiape  0/  neceifaries,  and,  by  receiving  them  on  eafy 
terms,  we  could  lofe  nothing. 

In  the  next  place,  it  was  neceflary  to  inquire  whe¬ 
ther  in  addition  to  the  above,  which  were  the  natural 
.produce  of  France,  that  kingdom  had  any  manufac¬ 
tures  peculiar  to  itielf,  or  in  which  it  fo  greatly  ex¬ 
celled,  as  to  give  us  juft  caufe  of  alarm,  on  account  of 
the  treaty,  when  viewed  in  that  afpeCl  ?  Cambric  was 
the  fir  ft  that  prefented  itfelf;  but  in  this  article,  it  was 
notorious,  that  our  competition  with  France  had  ceafed, 


and  there  could  be  no  injury  in  granting  an  cafy  im-  Entata 
portation  to  that  which  we  were  determined  at  any 
rate  to  have.  In  every  other  article,  there  was  nothing 
formidable  in  the  rivalry  of  France.  Glafs  would  not 
be  imported  to  any  amount.  In  particular  kinds  of 
lace,  indeed,  they  had  probably  the  advantage,  but 
none  which  they  did  not  enjoy  independently  of  the 
treaty.  The  clamours  about  millinery  he  thought 
vague  and  unmeaning.  Viewing  the  relative  eircum- 
flances  of  the  two  countries  in  this  way,  our  fuperiority 
in  the  tariff  was  manifeft.  The  excellence  of  our  ma¬ 
nufactures  was  unrivalled,  and,  in  the  operation,  muft 
give  the  balance  -  to  England.  Another  circumflance 
comparatively  favourable  to  this  country  above  France 
in  the  treaty,  was  the  ftate  of  population  in  both  king¬ 
doms*  We  had  a  market  opened  to  us  in  a  country 
containing  above  20  millions  of  inhabitants,  wliilft  we 
admitted  France  to  trade  with  a  nation,  that  was  fup- 
pofed  to  contain  not  above  eight  millions.  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  efifeCl  of  the  treaty  upon  the  re- Revenue, 
venue,  he  remarked,  that  although  a  confiderable  re¬ 
duClion  muft  undoubtedly  take  place  on  the  duties  up¬ 
on  French  wines,  and  even  upon  Portugal  wines,  fhould 
the  proviiions  of  the  Methven  treaty  be  ftill  kept  in 
force,  yet  this  would  be  balanced  by  the  increafed  eon- 
fumption,  and  by  putting  an  end  to  the  fraudulent 
manufaCfure  of  home-made  wine,  which  was  brought 
to  market  as  foreign  wine,  a  praClice  which  no  regula¬ 
tions  of  excife  had  hitherto  been  able  to  fupprefs.  If 
any  lofs,  however,  fhould  occur,  the  article  of  cambric 
would  alone  go  a  great  way  towards  indemnifying  the 
revenue.  He  farther  remarked,  that  our  moft  ingeni¬ 
ous  and  laborious  manufactures,  in  fteel  and  other  me¬ 
tals,  together  with  various  produdions  of  art,  being 
henceforth  entitled  to  admiffion  to  France,  on  payment 
of  a  moderate  duty,  millions  of  perfons  would  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  preparation  of  thefe  objeCls  •,  the  taxes 
paid  by  whom  -would  greatly  augment  the  revenue. 

The  high  price  of  labour  in  England,  faid  he,  arifes 
chiefly  from  the  amount  of  the  excife,  and  three  fifths 
of  the  price  of  labour  are  fuppofed  to  come  into  the 
exchequer.  ^  g 

Upon  the  political  tendency  of  the  treaty,  he  recur- Political 
red  to  his  former  remarks.  It  was  objeCled  to,  hefituation. 
faid,  in  as  much  as  it  went  to  compofe  tliofe  jealoufies 
and  deftroy  that  rivalffiip,  which  had  fo  long  fubfifted 
between  the  two  countries,  and  which,  it  was  ftated, 
was  of  the  moft  falutary  confequence  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  and  it  was  further  infmuated,  that  there  was  no 
dependence  to  be  placed  on  the  faith  of  the  other  con¬ 
tracting  party.  The  firft  of  thefe  objedions  had,  he 
faid,  unfortunately  gained  fome  degree  of  confidera- 
tion  from  the  uniform  praClice  of  the  two  countries  for 
centuries  pa  ft  ;  and  he  was  fcarcely  furprifed  to  hear, 
even  from  fuch  enlightened  men  as  he  had  heard  fpeak 
upon  the  fubjeCl,  that  France  and  England  were  na¬ 
turally  and  necelTarily  enemies.  The  fact,  he  was  per- 
fuaded,  was  direCtly  the  reverfe  ;  for  however  ambi¬ 
tion  might  have  embroiled  them  with  each  other,  ftill 
there  had  always  been,  in  the  individuals  of  both  coun¬ 
tries,  a  difpofition  towards  a  friendly  intercourfe,  and 
the  people  of  France  and  Britain  had  each  of  them 
virtues  and  good  qualities,  which  the  other  had  libe¬ 
rality  enough  to  acknowledge  and  admire.  To  flip- 
pofe  that  any  two  ftates  were  necefiarily  enemies,  was 
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an  opinion  founded  neither  in  the  experience  of  na¬ 
tions,  nor  in  the  hiftory  of  man.  It  %vas  a  libel  on  the 
conftitution  of  political  focieties,  and  fuppofed  the  ex¬ 
igence  of  diabolical  malice  in  the  original  frame  of 
man.  But,  after  all,  what  reafon  was  there  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  treaty  was  not  only  to  extinguifli  all  jea¬ 
loufy  from  our  bofoms,  but  alfo  completely  to  annihi¬ 
late  our  means  of  defence  ?  Was  it  to  be  fuppofed 
that  the  interval  of  peace  between  the  two  countries, 
would  be  fo  totally  unemployed  by  us,  as  to  ditible  us 
from  meeting  France  in  war  with  our  accuftomed 
flrength  ?  Did  it  not  rather,  by  opening  new  fources  of 
wealth,  fpeak  this  forcible  language,  that  the  interval 
of  peace,  by  enriching  the  nation,  would  be  the  means 
of  enabling  her  to  combat  her  enemy  with  more  effect 
when  the  day  of  hoftility  fhould  come  ?  It  quieted 
no  well-founded  jealoufy,  it  flackened  no  neceflary  ex¬ 
ertions,  it  retarded  no  provident  preparation  ;  but  fi tri¬ 
ply  tended,  while  it  increafed  our  ability  for  war,  to 
poftpone  the  period  of  its  approach.  That  we  fhould 
not  be  taken  unprepared  for  war,  depended  in  no  de¬ 
gree  on  this  treaty,  but  limply  and  totally  on  the  abi¬ 
lity  and  vigilance  of  the  adminiftration  for  the  time 
being. 

The  objections  of  the  manufacturers  to  this  treaty, 
were  chiefly  thefe  :  that  the  propofed  intimate' connec¬ 
tion  with  France  would  afford  opportunities  of  enti¬ 
cing  away  our  workmen,  and  conveying  the  tools  and 
raw  materials  of  our  manufactures  out  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  To  this  it  was  anfwered  :  that  the  law  upon 
thefe  fubjeCts  would  remain  as  formerly,  and  afford  the 
fame  protection  as  at  prefent  to  our  manufactures,  by 
reftraining  the  interference  of  foreigners  upon  the 
points  alluded  to.  It  was  alfo  objeCted  in  general  to 
the  treaty,  that  the  commodities  in  which  France  tra¬ 
ded,  being  the  produce  of  her  foil,  which  could  not  fuf- 
fer  in  their  quantities  or  quality  by  any  lapfe  of  time, 
whereas,  our  commodities  being  principally  manufac¬ 
tures,  which  owe  all  their  value  to  lkilful  and  ingeni¬ 
ous  labour,  it  was  to  be  feared,  that  the  French  might 
by  degrees  become  as  induftrious  and  lkilful  as  our- 
felves,  and  thereby  enter  into  a  fuccefsful  competition 
with  us,  in  every  branch  of  our  prefent  trade  $  while 
our  foil  and  climate  rendered  it  impoflible  for  us  to 
equal  them  in  the  articles  of  their  produce.  To  this 
objection  it  was  replied,  in  general,  that  the  different 
nature  of  the  objeCts  of  Britilb  and  French  commerce 
was  favourable  to  Britain,  on  account  of  the  fuperior 
population  employed  in  bringing  our  manufactures  to 
market,  and,  at  all  events,  that  the  threatened  change 
could  not  occur  in  twelve  years,  which  was  the  whole 
duration  of  the  treaty.  The  miniltry  might  alfo,  with 
jultice,  have  added,  that  the  furelt  mode  of  preventing 
a  neighbouring  nation  from  becoming  the  rivals  of  any 
branch  of  our  manufactures,  is  to  fupply  them  with 
thefe  manufactures  cheaply  and  in  abundance,  which 
mult  have  the  effeCt  of  inducing  them  to  divert  their 
capital  and  their  induftry  into  fome  more  profitable 
channel.  The  molt  likely  channel,  with  regard  to 
France,  would  be  the  production  of  wine,  a  branch  of 
trade  in  which  Britain  never  can  have  reafon  to  regard 
them  with  jealoufy.  Mr  Pitt  concluded  his  fpeech,  by 
moving  a  refolution,  the  objeCt  of  which  was,  to  carry 
the  treaty  into  effeCt. 

The  members  of  oppofition  objeCted  to  the  treaty 
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chiefly  upon  political  confiderations.  Mr  Fox  con-  Britain 
tended  that  the  only  fituation  in  which  Great  Britain  - — v— 
could  ftand,  in  the  general  fyftem  of  Europe,  with 
honour,  dignity,  or  fafety,  was  as  a  counterpoife  to  ^eobjeffioni 
power  of  France  :  This  had  been  our  invariable  quality,  ftaled  a. 
in  all  the  molt  flouriftiing  periods  of  our  hiftory  ;  and  itgainft  the 
was  this  circumftance,  operating  upon  the  reftlefs  am-treaT* 
bition  of  France,  not  any  inward  antipathy  of  mind, 
nor  the  memory  of  Creffy  and  Agincourt,  that  made 
the  two  nations  natural  enemies.  To  prove  that  no  af- 
furanc.es  of  the  friendftiip  of  France  were  to  be  trufted, 
when  a  hope  exifted  of  diminiftiing  the  power  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  he  mentioned  the  correfpondence  between  the 
French  minifters  and  Lord  Stormont,  during  the  firft 
years  of  the  American  war,  in  which  they  moft  point¬ 
edly  difavowed  any  intention  of  interference.  He  ob- 
ferved  that,  when  it  was  further  confidered  who  the 
monarch  was  that  then  fat  on  the  throne  of  France,  a 
monarch  of  the  moft  mild  and  benevolent  character, 
and  celebrated  for  his  love  of  juftice  ;  and  that  the  mi- 
nifter  who  directed  his  councils  was  far  advanced  in  the 
laft  ft  age  of  life,  of  a  feeble  and  timid  difpofition,  and 
therefore  unlikely  to  be  led  away  by  any  new  and  vi- 
fionary  proje&s  of  ambition  5  not  a  doubt  could  be  left 
in  any  one’s  mind,  but  that  the  French  nation  was  ac¬ 
tuated  by  a  regular,  fixed,  and  fyftematic  enmity  to 
this  country.  France  had,  indeed,  found  that  Great 
Britain  could  not  be  fubdued  by  direCt  efforts.  Mr 
Fox,  therefore,  thought  it  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that 
fhe  had  altered  her  policy  ;  that,  inftead  of  force,  fhe 
intended  to  employ  ftratagem,  to  prevent  our  cultivat¬ 
ing  other  alliances,  to  leffen  the  dependence  of  foreign 
ftates  upon  us,  to  turn  all  our  views  to  commercial  pro¬ 
fits,  to  entangle  our  capital  in  that  country,  and  to 
make  it  the  private  intereft  of  individuals  in  Britain, 
rather  to  acquiefce  in  any  future  projeCt  of  ambition,  in 
which  France  might  engage,  than  come  to  a  rupture 
with  her. 

Mr  Francis  farther  enlarged  upon  thefe  ideas  of  Mr 
Fox,  and  reproached  Mr  Pitt  with  a  defertion  of  the 
principles  of  his  father  Lord  Chatham,  the  moft  pro¬ 
minent  feature  of  whofe  political  character  was  Antigal - 
Heart .  Mr  Flood,  Mr  Sheridan,  and  others,  fupport- 

cd  the  fame  fentiments.  Mr  Powis  and  Mr  Alderman 
Watfon  oppofed  the  treaty,  as  bringing  the  Britifh  com¬ 
merce  unneceffarily  into  hazard  at  a  time  when  it  was 
extremely  profperous.  The  treaty  w?as  defended  by  Mr 
Grenville,  Mr  Wilberforce,  and  Mr  Dundas.  This 
laft  gentleman  faid  that  he  had  heard  much  excellent 
political  fpeculation,  which,  in  his  apprehenfion,  had 
little  relation  to  the  fubjeCf  in  queftion  :  that  the  treaty 
had  nothing  political  in  its  nature,  but  was  merely  a 
meafure  calculated  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  Britain  to 
enable  her  artifts  to  circulate  her  manufactures  in  a 
much  greater  degree  than  could  ever  formerly  be  done, 
by  opening  to  them  one  of  the  moft  extenfive  markets  in  gjo 
the  world.  He  contended  it  was  wife  to  take  advan-  Oommer- 
tage  of  a  period  of  peace  to  extend  our  commerce,  re- cial  treaty 
duce  our  debts,  and  enrich  the  nation.  The  refolution  aPProve^ 

propofed  by  Mr  Pitt  was  carried  by  a  divifion  of  248  ot  by  the 
1  «  J  ^  commons, 

againft  1 18. 

In  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  commercial  treaty  was 
oppofed  with  much  warmth  by  Dr  Watfon,  bifhop  of 
Llandaff.  He  contended  that  we  ought  not  to  aban¬ 
don  a  commercial  fyftem,  by  which  we  had  rifen  to 
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our  prefent  profperity,  and  far  lefs  to  adopt  a  fyftem 
'  which  our  anceftors  had  reprobated  as  detrimental  to 
the  welfare  and  greatnefs  of  the  nation.  The  mar¬ 
quis  of  Lanfdowne  (formerly  Lord  Shelburne),  defends 
ed  the  treaty  with  much  ability..  He  faid  that  com¬ 
merce,  like  other  fciences,  had  Amplified  it  (elf,  and 
that  the  old  fyftem,  with  all  its  monopolies,  prohibi¬ 
tions,  protefting  duties,  and  balances  of  trade,  was  juft- 
ly  exploded  that  it  was  a  proud  day  for  the  manu-  . 
fafturers  of  this  country,  to  fee  them  come  down  in  a 
body  from  thefe  ftrongholds.  He  denied  that  the 
French  nation  entertained  a  fyftematic  enmity  againft 
Britain,  and  faid,  that  if  commerce  was  to  be  free, 
there  exifted  no  reafon  for  making  an  exception  with 
regard  to  France.  Their  wines,  brandy,  vinegar  and 
oil,  are  luxuries  which  we  can  get  elfe where  ;  whereas 
they  cannot  procure,  with  equal  advantage,  coals,  lead, 
and  tin.  He  concluded  with  declaring  his  opinion, 
that  if  this  country  fhould  decline,  it  woujd  not  be  on 
account  of  this  treaty,  but  for  other  obvious  caufes. 
If  we  went  on  facrjficing  the  army,  the  church,  and 
the  date,  to  the  paltry  purpofe  of  procuring  majorities 
in  the  two  houfes  of  parliament,  we  could  never  expert 
to  be  profperous  or  powerful. 

On  the  part  of  adminiflration  the  defence  of  the 
treaty  in  all  its  ftages  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  en- 
trufled  to  Lord  Hawkefbury,  (formerly  Mr  Jenkinfon). 
He  was  oppofed  by  lords  Loughborough,  Stormont, 
and  Porcbefter  ;  but  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  81 
againft  3 j. 

During  the  prefent  feffion,  a  plan  for  confolidating 
into  one  aft  of  parliament  the  whole  duties  impofed  by 
the  ftatutes  of  cuftorfis  and  excife,  was  brought  forward 
by  Mr  Pitt,  that  it  might  be  no  longer  neceflary  either 
for  merchants,  or  for  revenue  officers,  to  turn  over  the 
whole  ftatute.  book  in  fearch  of  the  amount  of  the  du-r 
ties  upon  particular  commodities.  The  plan  received, 
the  univerfal  approbation  of  the  houfe  of  commons. 
The  duties  impofed  upon  French  merchandife,  in  pur- 
fuance  of  the  late  commercial  treaty,  were  alfo  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  aft,  although  that  part  ©f  the  meafure 
was  refilled  by  oppofition. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  .Mr  Beaufoy,  member  for 
Great  Yarmouth,  at  the  requeft  of  the  deputies  of  the 
diffenting  congregations  about  London,  made  a  motion 
for  the  repeal  of  the  corporation  and  tefl  afts.  He 
obferved  that  the  teft  aft  was  originally  levelled  a  - 
gain  ft  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  -corporation  aft 
againft  thofe  feftaries  who  had  agitated  the  kingdom 
in  the  times  of  Charles  I.  and  during  the  ufurpa- 
tion,  with  whofe  charafter  the  diflenters  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  age  have  nothing  in  common.  Mr  Beaufoy  con¬ 
tended  that,  as  every  man  has  an  undoubted  right  to 
judge  for  himfelf  in  matters  of  religion,  he  ought  not 
on  account  of  the  exercife  of  that  right  to  incur  any 
punifhment,  or  to  be  branded  with  what  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  a  mark  of  infamy,  an  exclufion  from  military  fer- 
vice  and  civil  truft.  He  referred  to  the  examples  of 
Scotland,  Holland,  Ruffia,  Pruffia,  and  the  dominions 
of  the  emperor,  in  none  of  which  he,  faid  religious  opi¬ 
nions  were  now  made  the  ground  of  civil  difqnalifi- 
cation 

Lord  North,  who  had  now  loft  his  fight,  oppofed  the 
prop  fed  repeal,  chiefly  on  the  footing  of  the  hazard 
•attending  innovation.  He  denied  that  a  man  is  fub* 
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jefted  to  any  punifhment,  becaufe  he  does  not  choofe 
to  receive  the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ufage  of  the  church  of  England.  He  only, 
deprives  himfelf  of  a  privilege  which  he  might  other- 
wife  enjoy,,  and  which  the  law,  for  the  fafety  of  the 
church,  had  limited  to  perfons  of  particular  opinions. 

Mr  Pitt  fupported  the  fame  fide  of  the  queftion,  from 
the  danger  to  the  eftablifbed  church,  which  would  re- 
fu-lt  from  intruding  official  fituations  to  diflenters.  Mr 
Fox  fupported  the  motion  in  favour  of  the  diflenters;  * 
remarking,  however,  upon  this  occafion,  that  from 
their  conduft  in  a  late  political  revolution,  he  could 
not  be  fufpe£ted  of  being  biafled  by  an  improper  par¬ 
tiality  towards  them.  The  motion  was  loft  on  a  divi- 
fion  of  177  againit  100. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  Mr  Alderman  Newmbam  Prince^ 
brought  under  the  view  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  the  Wales’s 
pecuniary  fituation  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  whofe  debt8, 
affairs  had,  by  this  time,  fallen  into  a  ftate  of  embar- 
raffment.  It  appears  that,  previous  to  this  period,  a 
confiderable  degree  of  coldnefs  had  been  known  to 
fubfift  between  the  king  and  the  prince.  A  judicious 
hiftorian  will  fcarcely  account  it  worth  his  while  to 
inquire  after  any  other  caufe  for  fuch  a  circumftance, 
than  merely  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  over¬ 
powering  influence  that  the  paffion  of  ambition  pof- 
feffes  over  the  human  mind,  which  fo  feldom  permits 
any  monarch  to  regard  with  complacency  the  perfon 
who  has  the  profptft  of  his  fucceflion.  In  1783, 
when  the  prince  came  of  age,  Mr  Fox  and  his  col¬ 
leagues,  who  were  then  in  Office,  wifhed  to  grant  him 
an  annual  income  of  ioo,oool.  but  his  majefty  infilled 
that  he  fhould  only  be  allowed  one  half  of  that  fum. 

In  the  year  1786  the  prince,  was  found  to  have  con¬ 
tracted  a  debt  of  ioo,OOol.  exclufive  of  50,000!.  ex¬ 
pended  on  Carleton-houfe.  He  applied  to  his  majefty 
to  obtain  relief  from  this  incumbrance.  On  receiving 
a  refufal,  he  inftantly  difmiffed  the  officers  of  his  court, 
ordered  his  horfes  to  be  fold,  the  -works  at  Carleton- 
houfe  to  be  flopped,  and  reduced  his  houfehold  to  that 
of  a  private  gentleman.  From  thefe  favings  an  annual 
fum  of  40,000!.  was  veiled  in  truftees  for  the  payment 
of  his  debts.  This  decifive  and  fpirited'  conduft  was 
reprefented  at  court  as  difrefpeftful  to  the  king ;  and 
from  this  period  his  majefty’s  diffatisfaftion  with  the 
prince  appears  to  have  been  no  longer  concealed.  On 
occafion  of  the  affault  made  upon  the  king’s  perfon  by 
Margaret  Nicholfon,  it  was  remarked,  that  no  notice 
of  the  accident  was  fent  by  the  court  to  the  prince  of 
Wales;  and  when,  upon  receiving,  the  intelligence, 
he  inftantly  went  to  Windfor,  he  was- received  there 
by  the  queen,  but  the  king  did  not  fee  him.  At  this 
time  a  French  prince,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  then  the 
ricbeft  individual  in  Europe,  was  in  England,  and 
was  faid  to  have  made  a  propofal  to  relieve  the  prince 
from  all  his  pecuniary  embarraffments  ;  but  this  danger¬ 
ous  offer  was  declined.  In  thefe  circumftances  the 
prince  permitted  his  fituation  to  be  Brought  before  the 
houfe  of  commons,  with  a  view,  ©f  fubmitting  his  con¬ 
duft  to  the  judgment  of  the  public.  Accordingly,  on 
the  day  already  mentioned,  Mr  Newnham  demanded 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  whether  mini- 
fters  intended  to  bring  forward  any  propofition  for  the 
relief  of  the  prince  of  Wales ;  afferting,  that  it  would 
be  difgraceful  to  the  nation  to  fuffer  him  to  remain 
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longer  in  his  prefent  reduced  circumfiarsces.  Mr  Pitt 
replied,  that  he  had  received  no  command  from  his 
majefiy  upon  the  fubjedt  ;  without  which  it  was  not 
his  duty  to  bring  forward  an  affair  of  fuch  a  nature. 
Upon  this  Mr  Newnham  intimated  his  intention  of 
bringing  forward  a  motion  upon  the  fubjeft  on  the 
4th  of  May.  On  the  24th  of  April,  Mr  Pitt  requeu¬ 
ed  to  know  the  nature  of  the  intended  motion,  de¬ 
claring  his  wiffi  to  avoid  a  difeuffion  of  the  fubjedt. 
He  added,  that  if  it  was  perfified  in,  he  would  be 
under  the  neceffity  of  bringing  before  the  public  fome 
circumitances  of  extreme  cfelicacy.  At  the  fame  time, 
Mr  Iiolle,  an  adherent  of  the  miniRry,  declared,  that  the 
queftion  involved  matter,  which  he  threatened  to  bring 
into  view,  by  which  the  conRitution  both  in  church  and 
date  might  be  effentially  affedled.  This  menace  was 
known  to  allude  to  an  intimate  connexion  which  was 
fuppofed  to  fubfift  between  the  prince  and  Mrs  Fitz- 
herbert,  a  lady  of  a  refpedlable  Roman  Catholic  family, 
with  whom  the  fcandal  of  the  times  alleged  he  had 
undergone  the  ceremony  of  marriage  both  by  Catholic 
and  Proteflant  clergymen,  which,  however,  if  true, 
could  have  no  legal  effedts,  in  confequence  of  the  pro- 
vifions  of  the  royal  marriage  adl.  Mr  Newnham  Paid, 
that  his  intended  motion  would  be  for  an  addrefs  to 
his  majeRy,  to  relieve  the  prince  of  Wales  from  his 
prefent  difficulties.  When  fome  members  expreffed 
their  wiffi  that  the  affair  might  be  privately  accommo¬ 
dated  in  fome  other  manner  ;  Mr  Sheridan  declared, 
that  after  the  inlinuations  and  threats  which  had  been 
made,  the  prince  could  not  recede  with  honour.  Mr 
Pitt  faid,  that  his  remarks  had  no  reference  to  the 
charadter  of  the  prince,  but  merely  to  a  correfpondence 
which  had  taken  place  relative  to  his  pecuniary  affairs. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  when  the  fubjedl  was  again 
mentioned,  Mr  Fox,  who  had  been  abfent  during  the 
former  debate,  Rated,  that  he  had  authority  from  the 
prince  to  fay,  that  there  was  no  part  of  his  condudl 
•which  he  was  unwilling  to  fubmit  to  public  inveftiga- 
tion.  The  allufions  made  to  fomething  full  of  danger 
to  the  church  and  Rate,  he  treated  as  a  tale  fit  to  be 
impofed  only  on  the  loweR  of  the  vulgar  \  and  faid, 
that  his  highnefs  was  ready,  in  the  other  houfe,  as  a 
peer  of  parliament,  to  give  his  majefly,  or  his  mini- 
Rers,  any  affurances  or  fatisfadlion  on  the  fubjedl  they 
might  require.  Mr  Fox,  at  the  fame  time  diredlly 
affured  the  houfe,  that  the  whole  Rory  alluded  to 
was  untrue.  The  refult  was,  that  an  accommodation 
took  place.  The  prince  was  allowed  an  annual  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  income  of  io,oool.  and  r8i,oool.  was  grant¬ 
ed  by  parliament  for  payment  of  his  debts. 

During  this  feffion  fome  difeuffions  occurred  relative 
to  the  privileges  of  the  Scotiffi  peerage.  In  the  houfe 
of  lords,  after  confiderable  debate  upon  a  motion  of 
Lord  Hopet  mn,  a  refolution  was  adopted  to  enforce 
an  ancient  refolution  of  the  houfe,  of  January  1708-9, 
which  declared,  that  Scotifh  peers,  created  Britiffi 
peers  by  patent  fince  the  union,  have  no  right  to  vote 
at  the  elections  of  the  fixteen  who  reprefent  the  body 
of  the  peers  of  Scotland  in  the  Britifli  'parliament. 
In  the  houfe  of  commons  alfio,  on  the  . 23d  of  May,  a 
*queRion  concerning  the  fame  body  was  agitated.  It 
arofe  in  confequence  of  the  fucceffion  of  the  earl  of 
Wemyfs  to  that  earldom,  whofe  ddeR  fon,  Francis 
Charter!?,  who  thus  became  Lord  Elcho,  reprefented 
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the  boroughs  of  Lauder,  &c.  in  Scotland.  By  the  Britain, 
ancient  law  of  Scotland,  the  eldeR  fons  of  peers  could  ■  v  ni 
not  fit  in  parliament,  which  confiRed  of  one  houfe  only. 

By  the  treaty  of  union  it  is  declared,  that  the  two 
kingdoms  fliould  participate  in  the  rights  and  immu¬ 
nities  of  each  other.  Sir  John  Sinclair  moved,  that  a 
new  writ  Riould  be  iffued  for  eledting  a  member  in 
the  room  of  Francis  Charteris,  Efq.  now  become  the 
eldeR  fon  of  a  peer  in  Scotland,  and  therefore  inca¬ 
pable  of  reprefenting  the  boroughs  of  Lauder,  &c. 

In  fupport  of  the  motion  fome  very  early  precedents 
were  alluded  to  5  and,  after  fome  debate,  the  motion 
was  carried.  gXy 

But  the  fubjedl  which,  above  all  others,  Rill  con-  Ac  c  action 
tinued  during  the  prefent  feffion  to  occupy  the  atten-of  Mr  Ha- 
tion  of  parliament,  was  the  accufation  of  Mr  HaRings. 

After  examining  Mr  Middleton  and  Sir  Elijah  Impey 
as  witneffes,  in  the  beginning  of  February,  Mr  Sheri¬ 
dan,  on  the  7th  of  that  month,  opened  the  third  charge 
againR  Mr  HaRings,  which  afferted,  that  without 
juRice,  or  any  excufe  of  political  neceffity,  he  had 
feized  the  lands,  and  confifcated  the  treafures,  of  the 
begums  or  princeffes  of  Oude,  the  mother  and  grand¬ 
mother  of-  the  reigning  nabob,  whom  he  had  even 
compelled  to  become  the  inRrument  of  this  robbery. 

On  this  occafion  the  hall  of  the  houfe  of  commons  8lg 
was  uncommonly  crowded.  Mr  Sheridan’s  fpeech  Mr  sheri- 

laRed  five  hours  and  a  half.  The  fubjecl  of  the  charge  dan’s  cele- 
was  well  fitted  for  difplaying  all  the  powers  of  pathetic  hratejl 
eloquence,  in  confequence  of  the  rank  and  the  fex  of  ^ 
the  parties  whom,  on  this  occafion,  Mr  HaRings  was 
accufed  of  having  treated  with  the  moR  barbarous  ra¬ 
pacity,  treachery,  and  cruelty.  Every  advantage  was 
taken  of  thefe  circumRanees,  and  Mr  Sheridan’s  dif- 
courfe  was  confidered  as  a  model  of  fplendid  and  im- 
preffive  pleading.  When  lie  fat  down,  the  whole  houfe, 
which  was  filled  with  members,  peers,  and  Rrangers, 
infiantly  joined  in  a  loud  and  long-continued  tumult 
of  applaufe,  expreffing  their  approbation  in  the  irre¬ 
gular  mode  of  repeatedly  clapping  with  their  hands, 

Mr  Burke  declared  it  to  be  the  mod  aRonilhing  effort 
of  eloquence,  argument,  and  wit  united,  of  which 
there  is  any  record  or  tradition.  Mr  Fox  faid,  that 
all  that  he  had  ever  heard,  or  read,  when  compared 
with  it,  vanilhed.like  vapour  before  the  fun-)  and  Mr 
•Pitt  afferted,  that  it  furpaffed  all  the  eloquence  of  an¬ 
cient  or  modern  times,  and  poffeffed  ^every  refource 
which  genius  or  art  could  furniih  to  controul  and  agi* 
tate  the  human  mind.  After  a  fufpenfion  of  debate, 
fome  of  Mr  HaRing’s  friends  attempted  to  fpeak  in 
reply,  but  found  it  impoffible  to  procure  themfelves  to 
be  liRened  to  with  any  appearance  of  favour.  At  laR 
fome  members  propofed,  that  for  the  fake  of  decorum, 
the  debate  fliould  be  adjourned.  This  propofal  was 
carried  ;  and  on  the  .following  day  Mr  Francis  re¬ 
fumed  the  charge,  which  was  oppofed  by  Mr  Burgefs, 

Major  Scott,  Mr  Nichols,  Mr  Vanfittart,  and  Mr 
Alderman  le  Mefurier.  After  having  heard  the  ar¬ 
guments  on  both  fides,  Mr  Pitt  rofe,  and  after  having 
Rated  the  fenfe  he  entertained  of  the  high  importance 
6f  the  whole  procedure  againR  Mr  Fla  Rings,  afferted, 
that  he  himfelf  had  endeavoured  to  give  to  every  fadt 
Rated  in  each  particular  charge,  the  fulleR  invefliga- 
tion,  and  to  perform  his  duty  honeRly,  impartially, 
and  confcientioufly.  On  the  prefent  occafion,  he  de- 
4  H  2  dared 
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dared  himfelf  fully  fatisfied,  that  criminality  was 
-  brought  home  to  Mr  Haltings,  though  not  perhaps  to 
the  full  extent  alleged  by  the  accufers.  The  motion 
for  accufation  was  carried,  upon  a  divifion  of  17  c 
againft  68.  * 

At  future  periods  of  the  feffion  other  charges  were 
brought  forward,  and  opened  by  Mr  Thomas  Pelham 
Sir  James  Erfkine,  Mr  Windham,  and  Mr  Francis! 
Mr  Pitt  adopted  the  caufe  of  the  accufers,  and  on 
fome  occafions,  though  in  a  mild  manner,  Mr  Dundas 
did  the  fame.  At  one  period  of  the  accufation,  Lord 
Hood  flood  forward  in  a  very  folemn  manner,  and  re- 
quefled  the  attention  of  the  houfe  to  the  confequences 
of  proceeding,  with  too  fcrupulous  a  nicety,  to  canvafs 
the  conduft  of  thofe  who  had  filled  flations  abroad  of 
high  difficulty  and  important  truft.  Certain  atfions, 
which  appeared  to  thofe  at  a  diftance  in  a  very  crimi- 
nal  light,  were  yet,  he  alleged,  on  a  nearer  inveftiga- 
tion,  perfectly  juflifiable  on  the  grounds  of  abfolute 
and  indifpen fable  neceffity  :  ffiould  the  fear  of  an  im¬ 
peachment  by  parliament  be  hung  out  to  every  com¬ 
mander  in  whofe  hands  was  placed  the  defence  of  our 
national  poffeffions,  it  muft  neceffarily  operate  as  a 
dangerous  reflraint  to  their  exertions,  when  it  was  con¬ 
i’]  dered  that  no  general  or  admiral  had  fcarcely  ever 
been  fortunate  enough  to  condud  himfelf  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  duty,  without  occafionally  falling  into 
circumflances,  in  which  the  public  fervice  compelled 
him  to  do  things  in  themfelves  not  pleafing  to  his  feel¬ 
ings,  nor  flriaiy  legal,  but,  from  the  indifpenfable  ne- 
ceffities  of  their  fituation,  perfedly  juflifiable.  The 
example  fet  by  the  houfe  of  commons  in  the  prefent 
infiance,  would,  he  faid,  for  ever  fiand  before  our  fu¬ 
ture  commanders,  and  create  a  great  and  dangerous  clog 
to  the  public  fervice.  This,  he  was  confident,  would 
be  the  effeft  of  puniffiing  any  harffi  and  fevere,  but 
perhaps  neceffary  and  indifpenfable,  a<As  of  power, 
which  the  faviour  of  India  had,  for  the  public  good, 
been  found  to  commit.  Mr  Pitt  oppofed  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  thefe  fentiments  to  the  cafe  of  Mr  Haftings, 
aflerting,  that  no  adequate  political  neceffity  had  been 
pointed  out  which  could  juftify  his  conduft. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  proceedings,  it  appeared  that 
feveral  members  were  difpofed  to  confider  the  merits 
of  Mr  Haftings  as  compenfating  his  crimes,  and  thus, 
though  they  voted  his  condud  criminal  on  particular 
occafions,  they  had  an  intention  of  voting  in  his  fa¬ 
vour,  when  the  general  queftion  ffiould  come  to  be 
propofed,  about  the  propriety  of  proceeding  to  im¬ 
peachment.  Upon  this  fubjed,  Major  Scott  took  an 
opportunity  to  declare,  that  Mr  Haftings  and  his  friends 
wiffied  to  decline  fuch  a  mode  of  defence  ;  and  he  read 
to  the  houfe  as  a  part  of  his  own  fpeech,  a  paper  fign- 
ed  by  Mr  Haftings,  in  which  he  requefted  that  if  a 
general  vote  of  criminality  ffiould  pafs  againft  him, 
by  that  houfe,  they  ftiould  farther  proceed  inftantly  to 
an  impeachment,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  defending  himfelf  judicially. 

A  committee  was  at  laft  appointed,  to  prepare  arti¬ 
cles  of  impeachment  againft  Mr  Haftings.  It  confift- 
ed  of  the  following  perfons,  whofe  names  we  (hall  recite, 
as  exhibiting  a  lift  of  the  moft  adive.  leaders  of  oppofition 
at  this  period.  Mr  Burke,  Mr  Fox,  Mr  Sheridan,  Sir 
James  Erfkine,  the  right  honourable  Thomas  Pelham, 
the  right  honourable  William  Wyndham,  the  honour- 
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able  St  Andrew  St  John,  John  Anftruther,  Efq.  Wil 
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liam  Adam,  Efq.  M.  A.  Taylor,  Efq.  Welbore  El¬ 
lis,  Efq.  the  right  honourable  Frederick  Montague, 

Sir  Grey  Cooper,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Dudley  Long! 

Efq.  Lord  Maitland,  the  honourable  George  Auguf- 
tus  North,  General  Burgoyne,  and  Mr  Grey.  An 
attempt  was  made,  by  Mr  Burke,  to  procure  the  ap¬ 
pointment,  of  Philip  Francis,  Efq.  as  a  member  of 
this  committee,  but  without  fuccefs.  He  was  rejeded 
by  a  majority  of  96  to  44,  on  account  of  his  being 
confidered  as  the  perfonal  enemy  of  Mr  Haftings, 
whofe  meafures  he  had  oppofed,  and  with  whom  he  had 
fought  a  duel,  in  India..  On  the  25th  of  April,  Mr 
Burke  prefented  the  articles  of  impeachment.  They 
were  read,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  and  confidered, 
on  the  9th  of  May.  Upon  that  day  Lord  Hood  re¬ 
peated  his  former  arguments  againft  them,  and  was 
fupported  by  Mr  Smith,  and  the  celebrated  Mr  John  g 
Wilkes.  This  laft  gentleman  infilled  ftrongly  on  the  Lvir  Ha. 
filence  of  the  natives  of  India,  upon  the  fubjetf  of  the  flings  de¬ 
dreadful  oppreffion  faid  to  have  been  pra<5tifed  againft  fended  by 
them,  and  attributed  the  greateft  part  of  what  appear- 
ed  criminal  in  the  condud  of  Mr  Haftings,  to  the 
craving  and  avaricious  policy  of  this  country,  whofe 
demands  had,  in  fome  inftances,  driven  Mr  Haftings  to 
the  ufe  of  means  not  flridly  juflifiable.  The  amount 
of  the .  charges,  he  faid,  fuppofing  the  fads  true, 
was  this,  that  Mr  Haftings,  by  oppreffion,  by  injuf- 
tice,  and  corruption,  had  obtained  for  the  Eaft  India 
Company,  nine  millions  and  a  half  fterling.  Mr  Wilkes 
thought  the  ads  complained  of  politic  and  juft;  he 
could  not  honeftly  vote  for  the  impeachment  of  Mr 
Haftings,  while  he  benefited  by  his  mifdeeds.  He 
added,  that  it  appeared  incomprehenfible  to  him, 
how  gentlemen  who  condemned  his  adions,  fuffered 
a  day  to  pafs  without  propofing  retribution  to  the  fuf- 
ferers.  ^ 

The  lord  advocate  for  Scotland  (Ilay  Campbell,  By  Hay 
Efq.)  fupported  this  laft  idea.  He  confidered  the  ne-  Campbell, 
ceffities  of  the  company,  and  the  dangerous  crifis  of^F 
their  affairs,  as  grounds  of  juftification  for  the  ftrong 
meafures  purfued  by  Mr  Haftings,  in  order  to  extri¬ 
cate  them.  The  company  having  adually  reaped  the 
benefit  of  them,  and  fo  far  approved  of  them  as  never 
to  have  fignified  any  intention  of  reftitution  ;  he  could 
not,  he  faid,  conceive  with  what  propriety  Mr  Haf¬ 
tings  could  be  impeached  for  them.  He  further  ob- 
ferved,  that  Mr  Haftings  had  been  moft  unjuftly  bla¬ 
med  for  various  ads  of  adminiftration,  in  which  he 
had  only  concurred  with  others;  that  the  order  of 
dates,  as  well  as  the  ftate  of  the  council  at  different 
periods,  ought  to  have  been  more  diftindly  attended 
to  in  the  charges.  Mr  Haftings  had  enjoyed  the  call¬ 
ing  voice  in  the  council,  only  for  a  very  ffiort  time, 
and  even  then,  Mr  Barwell  was  equally  refponfible 
with  him.  Afterwards  Mr  Wheeler,  Sir  John  M‘Pher- 
fon,  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  Mr  Stables,  came  gradually 
into  the  council.  At  one  period,  a  coalition  took 
place  between  Mr  Haftings  and  Mr  Francis.  How 
do  the  profecutors  account  for  this  >  And  is  Mr  Haf¬ 
tings  alone  to  be  made  accountable,  during  that  pe¬ 
riod  ?  He  concluded  with  obferving,  that  in  fuggef- 
ting  what  had  occurred  to  him,  in  favour  of  Mr  Haf¬ 
tings,  he  had  avoided  faying  any  thing  upon  the  topic 
of  his  extraordinary  fervices  in  general,  being  doubt¬ 
ful 
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.  .  ful  whether  upon  the  fuppofition  of  guilt,  in  any  fpeci- 
fic  article,  a  fet-ofl, \  as  it  is  called,  or  balancing  of  ac- 
compts  between  merits  and  demerits,  would  relevantly 
be  admitted  ;  at  the  fame  time,  it  was  a  mode  of  de¬ 
fence  not  altogether  new.  The  proceedings  in  Lord 
Clive’s  cafe  left  no  room  to  doubt,  that  he  owed  his 
fafety  to  it ;  and  there  was  (fill  a  more  illuftrious  ex¬ 
ample  of  it  in  hiftory,  the  cafe  of  Epaminondas  the 
Theban  general,  who,  when  tried  for  his  life  before  the 
tribunal  of  his  country,  for  having  kept  the  command 
four  months  after  he  (hould  have  laid  it  down,  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  crime,  but  enumerated  the  glorious 
actions  which  he  had  performed  ;  and  faid  he  would 
die  with  pleafure,  if  the  foie  merit  of  tliefe  were  a- 
fcribed  to  him.  This  fpeech  procured  his  acquittal. 
The  lord  advocate  thought  Mr  Haftings  well  entitled 
to  make  ufe  of  fimilar  language  to  the  Britifti  nation, 
when  accufed  of  having  a£led  illegally  in  India. — Mr 
Alderman  Townftiend  juftified  Mr  Haftings  on  the 
ground  of  ftate  neceflity  ;  and  faid  that  he  deferved  the 
higheft  applaufe,  for  not  having  flood  upon  fo  paltry  a 
pun&ilio,  as  confidering  whether  a  meafure  was  ri¬ 
gidly  corre61  and  legal,  when  the  immediate  neceflity 
of  the  company’s  affairs,  and  the  falvation  of  India, 

g  were  concerned. 

Mr  Pitt’s  Mr  Pitt  reprobated  the  idea  of  a  fet-off  in  very 
reply.  ftrong  terms.  He  acknowledged  that  many  meafures 

during  the  adminiftration  of  Mr  Haftings  were  un¬ 
commonly  brilliant,  and  that,  in  thefe,  his  merits  were 
unqueftionable.  But  he  trufted  that  no  man,  who 
ferioufly  regarded  the  honour  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  would  expe£bthat  the  juftiee  of  the  country  could 
admit  of  any  compromife  whatever.  He  was  forry 
his  honourable  friend,  the  lord  advocate  of  Scotland, 
fhould  conceive  the  honour  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Britilh  nation  not  interefted  in  refeuing  the  Britiftv 
character  from  that  degree  of  infamy  and  degradation 
to  which  it  had  been  reduced.  The  accufations  which 
had  been  preferred  againft  Mr  Haftings  were  now  not 
only  the  caufe  of  the  houfe,  but,  in  his  opinion,  in¬ 
volved  the  honour  of  every  member  individually. 
Ntir  had  he  lefs  hefitation,  from  the  importance  of  the 
fubjeft,  to  fay  it  affe&ed  the  government  of  the  whole 
empire.  It  was  a  queftion  which  fhook  the  bafis  of 
the  conftitution,  for  it  was  literally  a  queftion  of  re-* 
fponfibility.  The  policy  and  intereft  of  the  country 
required,  that  an  example  {hould  be  made  of  the  de¬ 
linquent.  The  neceflity  of  this,  he  urged  particular¬ 
ly  from  the  difpofltion  he  perceived  in  the  abettors  of 

8  Mr  Haftings  to  juftify  him  on  the  principles  of  ex- 
Theim-  pediency  and  neceflity.  The  queftion  of  impeachment 
peachmcnt  Was  carried  by  a  majority  of  175  againft  89.  And 
votcd-  on  the  I o-th  of  May,  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  lords, 
Mr  Burke,  in  the  name  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and 
of  all  the  commons  of  Great  Britain,  impeached  War¬ 
ren  Haftings,  Efq.  late  governor-general  of  Bengal, 
of  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors  ;  and  informed  the 
lords  that  the  commons  would  with  all  convenient 
fpeed  exhibit  and  make  good  articles  againft^  him. 
On  the  21  ft  of  the  fame  month,  upon  the  motion  of 
Mr  Burke,  Mr  Haftings  was  taken  into  the  cuftody  of 
the  ferjeant  at  arms  of  the  houfe.  He  was  immediately 
admitted  to  bail  by  the  houfe  of  lords.  He  was  bound 
in  the  fum  of  20,000l.  and  two  fureties  in  io,oool. 
each*  As  th$  feflion  of  parliament  was  prorogued  on 
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the  30th  of  May,  the  trial  was  neceffanly  poftppned  to  ^  Britain.  ^ 
another  feflion,”  and  by  various  delays  it  was  ultimately  -y— — ^ 
protracted  to  an  extraordinary  length.  #  825 

The  accufation  of  Mr  Haftings,  from  the  attention  Reflections 
which  it  excited,  and  the  talents  which  were  f xerted 
in  it,  is  undoubtedly  an  event  of  confiderable  import-  Mf  Ha- 
ance  in  Britifti  hiftory.  It  ended  in  the  acquittal  offings, 
the  party  accufed,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  immenfe 
expence  which  he  incurred,  and  the  uneafinefs  which- 
he  muft  have  fuffered  from  the  high  degree  of  odium 
which  in  the  minds  of  many  perfons  was  excited  a- 
gainft  him,  muft  undoubtedly  have  amounted  to  a  very 
fevere  punifhment.  A  Britifti  houfe  of  commons  held 
him  guilty  of  inhumanity,  rapacity,  perfidy,  and  tyran¬ 
ny,  towards  a  numerous  and  a  civilized  people  that 
had  been  fubjeft  to  his  power.  Thefe  fentiments  were 
fo  widely  diffufed  throughout  Great  Britain,  that  the 
minifter  of  the  day,  always  ftudious  of  popularity,, 
thought  it  neceffary  to  join  the  general  current  of  opi¬ 
nion  ;  and  this  will  probably  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
inftances  in  which  Mr  Pit  muft  have  exerted  fomo 
kind  of  Angular  dexterity  in  preferving  the  confidence 
of  the  court,  while  he  feemed  to  favour  a  profecu- 
tion  that  was  not  generally  confidered  as  acceptable, 
there. . 

The  period  is  perhaps  fcarcely  yet  arrived  when 
Britifti  hiftorian  can  fo  far  elevate  his  mind  above  tem¬ 
porary  and  national  prejudices  as  to  enable  him  to  ap¬ 
preciate  correftly  the  merits  of  Mr  Haftings,  or  the. 
reafonablenefs  of  the  accufations  that  were  brought  a- 
gainft  him.  In  making  the  attempt,  it  is  neceffary  to 
Gonfider  correftly  the  fituation  in  which  that  gentle¬ 
man  flood.  He  was  invefted  by  the  Britilh  Eaft  India 
Company  with  abfolute  power  over  the  people  and 
the  foil  of  a  large  portion  of  Hindoftan,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  governing  that  country  for  the  profit  of  the 
company,  and  to  acquire  more  extenfive  territories  for 
them  if  pofiible.  To  fulfil  the  fervice  in  which  he  was 
employed,  it  was  neceffary  that  he  (hould  procure  a  large 
revenue  for  the  company,  and  at  the  fame  time  that 
he  (hould  enable  the  young  men  of  rank,  whom  they 
fent  out  in  their  fervice,  fpeedily  to  return  to  Britain, 
with  great  wealth ;  thefe  being  the  only  obje&s  on  ac¬ 
count  of  which  the  Eaft  India  Company,  or  the  Bri¬ 
tifti  nation,  had  made  great  efforts  for  the  conqueft  of 
the  eaft.  But  thefe  objefts  evidently  imply  not  that 
Hindoftan  was  intended  to  be  mildly  and  generoufly 
governed,  but  that  it  was  to  be  plundered  to  the  ut- 
moft  extent  that  it  could  bear  without  ruin.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  1782,  Mr  Haftings,  in  one  of  his  let¬ 
ters,  complained  ftrongly  of  the  cruelty  of  his  fituation, 
and  of  the  expenfive  eftablifhments  and  offices  which, 
he  was  under  the  neceflity  of  conftituting  in  India,  to 
gratify  the  avarice  of  his  employers,  declaring  that  he 
had  at  that  time  about  him  250  perfons,  the  younger 
fons  of  the.  firft  families  in  Britain,  all  looking  up  to 
him  for  patronage,  and  expelling  to  be  put  in  poffef* 
fion  of  fudden  riches.  Thefe  riches,  it  is  evident, 
could  not  be  drawn  from  the  natives  of  Hindoftan 
without  much  opprefiion  ;  and  when  this  opprefiion  pro¬ 
duced  rebellion,  or  combinations  of  the  native  princes 
againft  the  Britifti  power,  it  became  neceffary  to  be 
guilty  of  farther  opprtflion,  or  more  grievous  extortion, 
to  colleft  means  whereby  to  fubdue-the  refiftance  of  the 
vanqui  (lied .  people. 

It  4 
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It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  Mr  Haftings  was 
almoft  unboundedly  fuccefsful  in  the  fervice  of  his  em¬ 
ployers.  He  annually  fent  home  great  numbers  of  men 
loaded  with  the  plunder  of  the  eaft,  while  at  the  fame 
time,  by  great  a&ivity  and  intrepidity,  he  collected  re- 
fources  wherewith  to  maintain  and  extend  the  Britifh 
power,  and  was  enabled  to  lupport  it  in  all  quarters 
againft  the  mod  extenfive  combinations  of  the  princes 
of  that  country. 

There  are  two  fyftems  of  morality,  according  to 
which  the  char  after  of  fuch  a  man  as  Mr  Haftings 
may  be  tried.  The  one  is  founded  upon  the  principle 
of  national  attachment  or  patriotifm,  and  the  other  up¬ 
on  the  great  law  of  humanity.  According  to  the  firft 
of  thefe,  that  conduft  is  mofl  worthy  of  applaufe,  which 
tends  in  the  higheft  degree  to  promote  the  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  our  native  country.  Confidered  in  this  point 
of  view,  the  merits  of  Warren  Haftings  have  feldom 
been  furpaffed  *,  and  he  may  juftly  be  ranked  among 
thofe  men  whofe  aft  ions  the  hiftorians  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  indeed  of  almoft  all  nations,  have  recorded 
with  boundlefs  admiration,  and  he  may  well  ftand  a 
comparifon  with  the  firft  heroes  of  antiquity.  Such 
difficulties  as  perplexed  Alexander  of  Macedon,  at  the 
head  of  a  great  and  well-difciplined  army,  repeatedly 
yielded  to  the  energy  of  his  talents,  which  often  en¬ 
abled  him,  with  the  moft  trifling  force,  and  by  the 
mere  afcendency  of  his  perfonal  charafter,  to  exercife  a 
defpotic  authority  over  an  immenfe  country,  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  territories  of  his  employers.  It  is  true,  that 
he  plundered  the  provinces  of  the  Eaft,  but  it  was  to  ag¬ 
grandize  and  enrich  his  country  that  he  did  fo.  He 
accounted  their  perfons  and  fortunes  as  of  little  con- 
lideration,  becaufe  he  was  the  devoted  fervant  of  Bri¬ 
tain.  Accordingly,  the  moft  patriotic  people  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  French,  whofe  public  enemy  he  had  been, 
regarded  him  with  admiration,  and  uniformly  extolled 
his  aftions  as  more  than  human. 

In  oppofition  to  all  this,  if  we  are  to  weigh  the 
conduct  of  Mr  Haftings  by  thofe  maxims  of  morality, 
which  confider  the  great  interefts  and  law  of  humanity 
as  the  rule  by  which  human  aftions  ought  to  be  regu¬ 
lated,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  muft  be  con¬ 
demned.  He  can  only  be  regarded  as  one  of  thofe  rob¬ 
bers  of  nations,  to  whofe  crimes  hiftorians  and  poets 
have  given  a  fatal  celebrity.  He  was  guilty  of  plun¬ 
dering  and  opprefting  a  pacific  race  of  men  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  earth,  in  whofe  affairs  neither  he  nor 
his  country  had  any  right  to  interfere.  But  the  great 
criminals  in  this  cafe  were  the  Britifh  Eaff  India  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Britifh  legiflature,  and  the  Britifh  nation,  that 
fent  him  upon  fuch  a  fervice.  Mr  Haftings  was  only 
the  guilty  fervant  of  a  guilty  people  ;  and  it  furel-y  ill 
became  the  Britifh  houfe  of  commons,  that  had  autho¬ 
rized  the  acquifition  of  conquefts,  that  is,  the  exercife 
of  murder  and  oppreffion  in  the  Eaft,  and  whofe  con- 
ftituents  had  become  rich  by  the  plunder  or  the  profits 
of  fuch  enterprifes,  to  accufe  as  a  criminal  the  moft  fuc- 
cefsful  fervant  of  the  ftate.  We  therefore  apprehend, 
upon  the  whole,  that  Mr  Wilkes  and  the  lord  advocate 
for  Scotland  refted  Mr  Haftings’s  defence  upon  an  un- 
anfvverable  footing,  when  they  confidered  hi*  crimes  as 
fervices,  which  he  was  employed  by  his  country  to  per¬ 
form  for  its  aggrandizement,  for  the  moral  reftitude  of 
which  he  could  not  be  refponfible  to  that  power,  from 
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which  he  derived  his  commiffion,  and  which  thought  i?  • 
fit  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  ,  n*a^ 

During  the  year  1787,  the  ftate  of  amity  into  which 
Britain  and  France  might  be  regarded  as  brought,  in  Affairs  of 
confequence  of  the  commercial  treaty,  feemed  likely  to Holiard’ 
be  diflurbed,  in  confequence  of  the  affairs  of  Holland. 

The  grounds  of  difference  were  fpeedily  adjufted  •,  but 
the  events  from  which  they  rofe  are  worthy  of  notice, 
on  account  of  their  tendency  to  explain  lbme  future 
occurrences  in  the  hiftory  of  Europe.  The  ftate  of 
the.  Dutch  republic,  or,  as  it  was  ufually  called,  the 
United  Provinces,  was  always  regarded  as  of  much  im¬ 
portance  by  Great  Britain.  That  country,  being  fi- 
tuated  upon  the  mouths  of  the  navigable  rivers  which 
communicate  with  fome  of  the  moft  important  parts  of 
the  European  continent,  is  the  great  paffage  by  which 
our  manufactures  reach  their  place  of  ultimate  fale  and 
confumption.  In  our  moft  important  efforts  for  re¬ 
ducing  the  power  of  France,  the  Dutch  had  afted  along 
with  the  Britifti  nation.  Their  ftadtholder,  who  had  at 
all  times  dreaded  the  power  of  the  French,  was  difpo- 
fed  to  look  for  protection  towards  Britain,  and  was  not 
underftood  to  have  concurred  zealoufly,  during  the  late 
war,  in  fupporting  the  caule  of  France  and  America. 

The  prefent  ftadtholder  had  united  himfelf  by  affi¬ 
nity  to  the  court  of  Pruffia,  with  which  that  of  Great 
Britain  had  of  late  begun  to  be  upon  terms  of  great 
cordiality. 

In  the  -hiftory  of  the  United  Provinces,  during  two 
centuries,  two  parties  are  always  found  ftruggling  for  the  Dutch 
fuperiority.  The  firft,  was  that  of  the  houfe  of  O-  republic* 
range,  which  had  been  firft  raifed  to  poiver  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  the  talents  of  its  chiefs,  united  with  their 
rank  and  property,  which  had  induced  the  ftates  to 
intruft  to  them  the  direftion  of  their  armies  \  firft,  a- 
gainft  the  Spanifti  monarchy,  from  which  the  provin¬ 
ces  had  originally  revolted,  and  afterwards  againft  the 
power  of  France.  By  their  great  public  fervxts,  the 
princes  of  the  houfe  of  Orange  had  eftabliftied,  in 
their  own  favour,  a  kind  of  hereditary  claim  to  the 
offices  which  they  held  in  the  republic,  of  ftadtholder, 
captain-general  of  the  forces,  and  admiral.  Thus  there 
exifled,  in  their  perfons,  in  fucceffion,  a  kind  of  limited 
monarchy,  by  which  the  Dutch  republic  was  influenced 
and  led,  rather  than  formally  governed. 

The  fecond  party  in  the  Dutch  republic  confifted 
of  a  kind  of  ariftocracy,  compofed  of  the  fenates  or 
town-councils  of  different  cities,  which  pofleffed  the 
power  of  nominating  to  the  vacancies  in  their  own  or¬ 
der,  that  is,  of  electing  their  own  fucceffors  in  office. 

This  party  was  ufually  denominated  the  party  of  the 
fates ,  or  the  republican  party.  Its  members  were,  in 
point  of  form,  the  fovereigns  of  the  country,  and  were 
the  wealthieft  individuals  in  it.  The  chief  conftitution- 
al  controul  which  the  ftadtholder  pofleffed  over  them, 
confifted  of  a  regulation  violently  eftabliftied  by  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  prince  of  Orange,  in  1674,  whereby  he  en¬ 
joyed  a  negative  over  the  eleftions  to  town  govern¬ 
ments,  and  a  power,  in  certain  cafes,  of  introducing 
members  into  them.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  however, 
that  the  mafs  of  the  people  at  large,  who  always  find 
greater  fafety  under  the  dominion  of  one  great  fupe- 
rior,  than  of  a  multitude  of  petty  local  chiefs,  were 
always  decidedly  attached  to  the  houfe  of  Orange, 
or  to  the  power  of  the  ftadtholder,  in  oppofition  to  that 
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Entain.  *oWn  ^enates  or  republican  party.  The  ancient 

nobles  alfo,  together  with  the  clergy  of  the  eftablithed 
church,  and  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  adhe¬ 
red  to  the  fame  family,  and  thereby  enabled  it  on  or- 
828  dinary  occasions  to  fupport  its  power. 

Dutch  vo-  During  the  participation  of  the  United  Provinces 
iunteers.  jn  t|ie  ]ate  war  againft  Great  Britain,  a  propofal  had 
been  made  to  enrol  bodies  of  volunteers  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  tovvm,  for  the  purpofe  of  internal  defence.  The 
fenates  of  the  towns,  that  is,  the  ariffocratical,  or,  as 
they  called  themfelvts,  th *  republican  party,  encouraged 
the  formation  of  thefe  armed  bodies  of  burghers  (over 
whom  at  their  fird  enrolment  they  had  complete  influ¬ 
ence),  as  affording  them  a  kind  of  counterpoife  againft. 
the  military  power,  which,  though  paid  by  them,  was 
commanded  by  the  ftadtholder.  Thefe  bodies  of  citi¬ 
zens,  as  foon  as  they  were  trained  to  the  ufe  of  arms, 
began  to  be  fenfible  of  their  own  importance.  The 
opinions  propagated  in  North  America,  during  the  war*, 
were  known  all  over  Europe.  They  were  received 
ivith  confidcrable  avidity  by  the  Dutch  volunteers, 
and  produced  in  that  country  a  kind  of  third  or  demo¬ 
cratic  party,  whofe  object  was  to  procure  for  the  citi¬ 
zens  at  large  of  the  towns,  a  (hare  in  the  nomination 
of  the  magiffrates.  As  the  volunteer  affociations  were 
originally  the  creatures  of  the  fenates  or  aridocracy, 
for  the  purpofe  of  countera£ling  the  power  of  the 
ffadtholder,  they  appear,  in  their  fird  movements*  to 
have  been  directed  by  that  faction.  One  of  their  fird 
movements  was  at  Utrecht.  The  armed  burghers,- 
amounting  to  2243,  prefented  a  petition  to  the  dates 
of  the  province  of  Utrecht,  requefting  them  to  abolifh 
the  regulation  of  1674,  whereby  the  ffadtholder  was 
enabled  to  influence  the  nomination  of  the  magiffraey. 
They  prefented  an  addrefs  of  a  fimilar  nature  to  the 
town  fenate  of  Utrecht,  and  to  the  prince  of  Orange. 

As  might  have  been  expelled,  the  anfwer  of  the  prince 
was  unfavourable  5  but  the  magidrates  of  Utrecht,  in 
compliance  with  the  wifli  of  the  armed  burghers,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  fill  up  a  vacancy  in  their  own  number,  with¬ 
out  confulting  the  prince.  This  event  occurred  in  Ja¬ 
nuary  1784  ;  but  it  appears,  that  in  the  courfe  of  the 
fame  year,  either  from  the  intrigues  of  the  dadthol- 
der’s  court,  or  from  a  dread  of  betaking  themfelves  to 
the  aflidance  of  the  new  and  dangerous  democratic 
party,  the  dates  of  the  province  and  town  fenate  of 
Utrecht,  deferted  the  caufe  of  the  armed  burghers,  „ 
whom  they  themfelves  had  indigated  to  a£Iion,  and 
recalled  or  annulled  the  deps  towards  innovation 
which  they  had  taken.  The  fenate  and  the  armed 
burghers  continued  alternately  to  intimidate  each 
other.  By  degrees,  a  fpirit  of  political  reform,  or  in¬ 
novation,  diffufed  itfelf  from  Utrecht  to  the  different 
towns  in  the  provinces  where  bodies  of  volunteers 
or  armed  burghers  had  been  edablilhed.  The  armed 
burghers  of  Utrecht  elected  a  reprefentative  body  to 
watch  over  the  management  of  public  affairs ;  and  va¬ 
rious  other  towns  did  the  fame.  Thefe  reprefentative 
bodies  foon  quarrelled  with  the  old  fenates  \  and  the 
prince  of  Orange  appears  to  have  had  it  in  his  pow?er 
to  fele6l  which  of  the  parties  he  might  think  fit  as  his- 
adherents.  His  ancient  enemies  were  the  aridocracy  or 
town  fenates.  At  the  fame  time,  as  he  could  not, 
without  the  dangerous  meafure  of  a  total  alteration  of 
the  conditution  of  the  United  Provinces,  derive  a  re-* 
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gular  and- legal  fupport  from  the  bodies  of  armed  burgh-  Britain, 
ers,  he  refolved  to  iupport  the  ancient  magidracies,  v— ** y— J 
and  to  red  his  power  upon  its  ancient  footing  of  influ¬ 
ence  over  thefe  magidracies,  though  he  knew  them  to 
be  his  rivals  in  political  importance.  Hence  he  fup- 
ported  the  magidrates  of  Utrecht  and  other  places  a- 
gaind  the  armed  burghers.  It  would  feem,  that  the 
aridocracy  of  the  province  of  Holland,  who  had  al¬ 
ways  been  the  mod  decided  enemies  of  the  family  of 
Grange,  were  not  fatisfied  with  the  difpofition  of  the 
prince  to  fupport  the  ancient  conditution,  and  refolved 
to  attempt  to  undermine  or  overthrow  his  power,  even 
at  the  hazard  of  a  popular  or  democratic  revolution, 
which  mud  be  equally  fatal  to  their  own.  This  ari- 
flocratical  body,  however,  was  not  of  an  enterprizing 
chara&er,  and  rather  waited  than  attempted  to  direct 
the  courfe  of  political  events.  In  confequence  of  the 
fupport  given  by  the  dadtholder  to  the  fenates  of  U- 
trecht  and  other  places  againd  the  armed  burghers, 
thefe  lad,  through  the  whole  United  Provinces,  be¬ 
came  difpofed  to  a£l  in  oppofition  to  him.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  populace  of  the  Hague  retained  their 
ufual  attachment  to  his  perfon  and  family.  On  the 
4th  of  September  1785,  twelve  volunteers  of  the 
corps  of  the  town  of  Leyden*  appeared  at  the 
Hague  in  uniform.  The  populace,  offended  by  this 
appearance  of  defiance  to  the  prince  at  the  place  of 
his  refidence,  attacked  and  drove  them  into  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  houfe,  the  windows  of  which  they  broke.  A 
part  of  the  garrifon, .  without  interfering  with  the 
populace, , took  the  volunteers  into  cudody,  and  fent 
them  home  privately  by  night.  This  riot  ferved  as  a 
pretext  to  the  dates  of  Holland  to  fuperfede  the  prince 
of  Orange  in  the  command  of  the  garrifon  at  the 
Hague,  which  they  intruded  to  the  deputies  of  Haer- 
lem,  a  town  that  had  been  zealous  in  oppofition  to  the 
dadtholder.  As  this  prince  had  been  engaged  in  end- 
lefs  controverfies  with  the  dates  of  Holland,  in  which 
the  drength  of  the  aridocratical  party  was  concentra¬ 
ted,  this  affront  drove  him  to  the  refolution  of  leaving 
the  Hague,  which  he  did  on  the  14th  September  1785. 

He  applied  for  prote&ion  to  Great  Britain,  whole 
caufe  he  had  fupported  in  oppofing  the  refolution  to 
give  any  aflidance  to  the  Americans  in  the  late  war, 
and  to  the  king  of  Pruflia,  the  uncle  of  his  wife.  The 
aridocratical  party,  on  the  contrary,  made  application 
to  the  court  of  Verfailles,  which  it  had  fupported  by 
entering  into  the  confederacy  againd  Great  Britain, 
and  from  which  it  had  always  received  encourage¬ 
ment.  At  the  fame  time,  it  endeavoured  to  derive  af- 
fi dance,  from,  uniting  its  caufe  extenfively  with  that  of 
the  armed  burghers. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  celebrated  Frederick,  kinglnterfer- 
of  Pruffia,  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  nephew,  enfe  °f  the 
Frederick  William,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  dadt- 
holder.  The  French  court  appeared  to  efpoufe  with  jn^hcT  CS 
vigour  the  united  aridocratical  and  democratical  par- affairs  of 
ties  in  the  United  Provinces.  The  new  king  of  Pruf-  Holland, 
fia  feems  to  have  hefitated  to  engage  in  a  difpute  with 
France  ^  and  there  is  little  doubt,  that  had  the  French 
court,  on  this  occafion,  appeared  ready  to  aft  with  vi¬ 
gour  in  fupport  of  their  party  in  Holland,  the  dadt¬ 
holder  mud  have  fallen  before  his  enemies  \  neither  is 
it  probable,  that  Britain  would,  at  this  time,  have 
engaged  in  a  new  war  on  his  account.  But  the  French 

monarchy, 
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Britain,  tfionatchy,  under  a  benevolent  and  well-meaning  but 

^ - '  weak  prince,  was,  at  this  period,  rapidly  finking  into 

a  ftate  of  great  feeblenefs,  in  confequence  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  embarraffment  of  its  finances.  A  negociation 
was  at  firft  propofed  between  the  courts  of  France  and 
Berlin,  for  the  purpofe  of  adjufting,  in  fome  friendly 
manner,  the  differences  between  the  ftadtholder  and 
his  enemies.  The  weaknefs  of  France,  however,  be¬ 
coming  gradually  more  obvious,  Pruflia  and  Great 
Britain  were  foon  induced  to  a£t  a  more  decifive  part 
in  the  affairs  of  Holland,  chiefly,  it  is  believed,  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  the  fuggefiions  of  the  Britifh  ambaffador 
at  the  Hague,  Sir  James  Harris.  The  ftadtholder  had 
eftablifhed  himfelf  towards  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  Dutch 
territory  at  Nimeguen.  Though  himfelf  a  man  of  little 
aflivity  or  enterprife,  his  princefs  was  of  a  different 
'diara&er.  She  ventured  to  undertake  a  journey  to  the 
the  Hague,  unaccompanied  by  her  hufband,  probably 
with  a  view  to  what  a&ually  happened.  On  the  28th 
of  June  1787,  fhe  was  arrefted  by  fome  troops  of  the 
oppofite  party  ;  and  this  circumftance  afforded  an  ex - 
cufe  to  the  king  of  Pruflia  for  inteifering  in  the  inter- 
830  nal  affairs  of  the  United  Provinces,  to  demand  a  repara- 
The  PruV  tion  for  the  infult  offered  to  his  After.  A  Pruffian  ar- 
fians  invade  niy,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Brunfwick,  the  bro- 
H°  an  .  ther-in-law  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  immediately 
prepared  to  invade  Holland.  To  fecure  additional  aid 
to  the  prince  of  Orange,  a  treaty  was  concluded  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  landgrave  of  Heffe  Caffel, 
for  the  afliftance  of  12,000  troops.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  United  Provinces  remained  in  a  ftate  of  great  in¬ 
ternal  diftra£lion.  The  defefts  of  their  political  con- 
ftitution  had  originally  occafioned  the  appointment  of 
a  ftadtholder  3  and  no  fimple  fyftem  was  yet  fubftitut- 
fcd  in  its  (lead,  which,  by  doing  away  the  diftin&ions 
of  ftates  and  provinces,  might  unite  the  force  of  the 
country,  for  the  purpofe  of  enabling  it  to  refill  fuch 
powerful  aggreflion  as  that  with  which  it  was  now 
threatened.  The  promifed  aid  from  France  did  not 
arrive  3  troops  had  been  levied  by  the  ftates  of  Hol¬ 
land,  and  the  chief  command  of  them  was  intruded  to 
the  rhingrave  of  Salm,  to  whofe  character  little  con¬ 
fidence  appears  to  have  been  due.  The  duke  of 
Brunfwick,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  entered 
the  country.  The  reputation  of  the  Pruffian  armies 
in  Europe  was  at  this  time  extremely  great  3  and  the 
*  frontier  towns  of  Holland,  which  w'ere  capable  of  re¬ 

filling  fevere  fieges,  w-ere  now  taken  with  facility,  and 
without  a  ftruggle.  It  is  unneceffary  to  detail  the 
progrefs  of  the  Pruffian  troops,  which  was  extremely 
rapid,  and  in  little  more  than  a  fortnight,  the  repub¬ 
lican  party  found  itfelf  confined  to  the  city  of  Amfter- 
dam.  This  city  was  befieged  on  the  ift  of  O&ober. 
After  much  negociation,  and  a  variety  of  attacks,  this 
city,  which  had  fo  often  given  laws  to  other  ftates, 
admitted  a  foreign  garrifon  to  the  polfeffion  of  its  gates. 
The  influence  of  France  was  thus  totally  annihilated 
in  Holland.  The  power  of  the  ftadtholder  was  re- 
ftored  3  but  it  was  reftored  by  the  power  of  Pruflia  and 
of  Britain.  The  confluence  was,  that  a  decided  enmF 
ly  to  thefe  two  countries,  from  that  period,  took  poffef- 
fion  of  the  minds  of  a  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Dutch  territories.  At  the  fame  time,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  that  country  appear,  from  this  period,  to  have 
^fallen  into  a  kind  of  defpair,  with  regard  to  their  na- 
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tional  independence.  Their  anceftors  had  derived  im-  Britain 
portance  from  the  relative  weaknefs  of  the  neighbour-  y-L 
ing  ftates  3  but  from  the  experience  of  the  event  which 
now  occurred,  the  people  of  Holland  were  made  fen- 
fible  of  their  own  weaknefs,  amidft  the  powerful  na¬ 
tions  by  which  they  were  now  furrounded. 

When  the  Britith  parliament  met  on  the  27th  of  No-MettlV 
vember  1 787,  the  mofl  remarkable  circumftance  alluded  parliamen 
to  in  the  king’s  fpeech  was  the  affairs  of  Holland.  He 
faid,  that  the  difputes  which  fubfifted  in  the  republic 
of  the  United  Provinces  had  become  fo  critical,  as  to 
endanger  their  conftitution  and  independence,  and  were 
thereby  likely  in  their  confequences  to  affeft  the  in- 
terefts  of  his  dominions  :  That  upon  this  account,  he 
had  endeavoured,  by  his  good  offices,  to  maintain  the 
lawful  government  in  thofe  countries,  and  had  thought 
it  neceffary  to  explain  his  intention  of  counteracting 
all  forcible  interference  on  the  part  of  France  :  That 
in  conformity  to  this  principle,  when  his  moft  Chriftian 
majefty,  in  confequence  of  an  application  for  affiftance 
again  ft  the  king  of  Pruflia,  made  by  the  party  which 
had  ufurped  the  government  of  Holland,  had  notified 
to  him  his  intention  of  granting  their  requeft,  he  had 
declared,  that  he  fliould  not  remain  a  quiet  fpeCtator, 
and  had  given  immediate  orders  for  augmenting  his 
forces  both  by  fea  and  land  :  That  in  the  courfe  of  thefe 
tranfaClions,  he  had  thought  proper  to  conclude  a  fub- 
fidiary  treaty  with  the  landgrave  of  Heffe  Caffel  : 

That  the  rapid  fuccefs  of  the  Pruffian  troops,  having 
foon  after  enabled  the  provinces  to  re-eftablifli  their 
lawful  government,  and  all  fubje&s  of  conteft  being 
thus  removed,  an  amicable  explanation  took  place  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  moft  Chriftian  king  3  and  both  par¬ 
ties  had  engaged  to  difarm,  and  to  place  their  naval 
eftablifhments  on  the  fame  footing  as  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 

When  'the  addrefs  to  the  throne  was  moved  as  Mr  Fox's 
ufual,  Mr  Fox  took  an  opportunity  of  expreffing  the  opinion  ©fi 
fulleft  approbation  of  the  meafures  that  had  been  late-*^^ 
ly  purfued,  and  took  credit  to  himfelf,  as  one  of  thofe 
who  had  invariably  been  of  opinion,  that  this  country  Holland, 
is  at  all  times  deeply  interefted  *in  the  fituation  of  affairs 
upon  the  continent,  and  ought,  whenever  occafion  re¬ 
quired,  to  take  an  aClive  and  vigorous  part  in  pre- 
ferving  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  He  remind¬ 
ed  the  houfe,  how  frequently  he  had  warned  them  of 
the  ambition  of  France  when  the  commercial  treaty 
was  under  difeuffion  in  the  laft  feffion.  He  had  been 
thought  too  fevere  and  uncandid,  from  the  diftruft  he 
had  then  expreffed  of  its  friendly  profeftions,  but  with¬ 
in  one  year  from  the  conclufion  of  that  treaty,  our  new 
friend,  this  faithful  commercial  ally,  had  engaged  to 
fupport,  in  Holland,  a  party  in  oppofition  to  us,  ufur- 
pers  of  the  lawful  government  of  their  country.  He 
approved  of  the  principle  of  the  fubfidiary  treaty  with 
Heffe  Caffel,  as  enabling  us  to  reduce  our  military 
eftablifhments  at  home,  and  to  apply  the  public  trea- 
fure  to  the  increafe  of  our  naval  ftrength,  the  natural 
force  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  bifhop  of  Llandaff,  after Eifhop ot 
expreffing  his  fatisfa&ion  in  feeing  the  republic  of  the  Llandafi’s 
United  Provinces  again  united  in  its  views  with  Great 0iJimon* 
Britain,  ftated  a  difficulty  which  occurred  to  him,  with 
regard  to  the  principle  in  the  law  of  nature  and  na¬ 
tions,  which  could  authorize  Great  Britain  and  Pruflia 

to 
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to  interfere  by  force,  in  fettling  the  Internal  difputes  of 
an  independent  date.  Was  it  a  right  which  every  in¬ 
dividual  pofie  fifes,  of  aflifting  thofe  whom  he  fees  op- 
preffed  by  unjuft  force  ?  No  :  that  would  be  to  take 
the  queftion  for  granted,  fince  the  opponents  of  the 
ftadtholder  will  not  allow  that  he  was  opprefted  by 
unjufl  force.  Was  it  the  right  of  affifting  the  majority 
of  a  country,  to  recover  their  ancient  civil  conflitution 
from  the  encroachments  and  ufurpation  of  a  fa&ion  ? 
He  hoped  the  fa£l  would  bear  out  fuch  a  jufli ficati on  } 
but  he  was  not  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  wi fries 
of  the  majority  of  the  Dutch  nation  upon  that  head. 
Up  on  what  other  ground  did  he  approve  of  our  late 
interference  ?  It  was  on  the  ground  of  felf-preferva- 
.tion  ;  for  if  France  had  gained  Holland,  wfe  had  been 
undone.  When  it  is  faid  that  Holland,  and  the  other 
Hates  of  Europe,  are  independent  flates,  the  propofition 
is  true  only  to  a  certain  degree  $  for  they  all  depend 
one  upon  another,  like  the  links  of  a  chain  *,  and  it  is 
the  bufinefs  of  each  to  watch  every  other,  left  any  one 
become  fo  weighty  and  powerful,  as  to  endanger  the 
fecurity  or  political  importance  of  every  other. 

During  the  late  interference  of  Great  Britain  and 
Prufria  in  the  affairs  of  Holland,  while  a  dread  was 
entertained,  that  the  difcontented  party  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  might  receive  afliftance  from  France,  and  pre¬ 
parations  were  made  on  that  account  for  fitting  out  a 
fleet,  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  had  promoted  1 6 
captains  of  the  navy  to  the  rank  of  admirals.  In  ma¬ 
king  this  promotion,  a  fele&ion  had  been  made,  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  upwards  of  40  fenior  captains  had 
been  paffed  over,  a  circumftance  which  gave  rife  to 
various  debates  in  parliament.  To  underftand  the  fub- 
je£t,  it  is  neceffary  to  remark,  that  in  1718  an  order 
of  council  dire&ed  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  in  pro¬ 
moting  officers  to  the  rank  of  admirals  in  the  navy,  to 
prefer  the  fenior  captains,  providing  only  they  were 
duly  qualified  for  the  rank  to  which  they  were  to  be 
promoted.  By  a  fubfequent  order  of  1747,  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty  were  authorized  to  place  fuch  captains, 
as  fhould  be  found  incapable  by  age  or  infirmity  of  fer- 
ving  as  admirals,  upon  the  lift  of  fuperannuated  admi¬ 
rals,  which  had  ufually  received  the  appellation  of  the 
lift  of  the  yellow  admirals.  In  the  promotion  lately 
made,  the  board  of  admiralty  had  offered  to  place  upon 
this  lift  of  yellow  or  fuperannuated  admirals,  moft  of 
the  captains  who  were  paffed  over  ;  but  conceiving 
themfelves,  from  their  capacity  of  future  fervice,  en¬ 
titled  to  the  rank  of  a&ing  admirals,  they  had  refufed 
the  retreat  that  was  offered  them,  and  a  general  difguft 
prevailed  among  the  officers  in  the  navy,  on  finding 
that  their  hopes  of  reward  for  the  moft  a&ive  fervices, 
muft  at  all  times  depend  on  their  intereft  with  the  firft 
lord  of  the  admiralty.  On  the  20th  of  February  1788, 
Lord  Bawdon,  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  ftated  their  cafe, 
and  propofed  an  addrefs  to  his  majefty  upon  the  fub- 
jeCh  The  firft  lord  of  the  admiralty,  Lord  Howe,  juf- 
tified  the  exertion  of  a  diferetionary  power,  by  the 
board,  in  promoting  navy  captains  to  the  rank  of  acting 
admirals,  as  a  man  might  be  fit  to  command  a  fingle 
fhip,  who  ought  not  to  be  intruded  with  the  care  of  a 
fleet.  Lord  Sandwich  afferted  the  impropriety  of  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  executive  government  in  an  affair  of 
this  nature,  and  Lord  RawdoiPs  propofal  of  an  addrefs 
was  rtje&ed. 
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The  fame  fubjeCl  was  brought  before  the  houfe  of  Britain, 

commons,  in  various  forms,  during  the  month  of  April,  - v - J 

by  Mr  Baftard.  He  ftated  the  merits  of  fome  of  the 
individual  captains  who  had  been  pafftd  over  as  very 
great,  and  their  fervices  confpicuous,  and  afferted,  that 
the  moft  notorious  partiality  Lad  been  exerted  in  the 
promotion.  He  was  fupperted  by  almoft  all  the  navy 
officers  who  had  feats  in  the  houfe,  particularly  Sir 
George  Collier  and  Captain  Macbride,  who  declared, 
that  nothing  (hort  of  ruin  to  the  fervice  muft  follow, 
if  fuch  a  fyftem  of  promotion  was  to  continue.  Mr 
Pitt  defended  the  admiralty,  by  afferting,  that  no  fuf- 
ficient  degree  of  mifconduCl  had  been  ftated,  as  could 
authorize  the  interference  of  parliament  with  the  exer- 
cife  of  its  powers.  The  board  was  prote&ed,  by  a  fmall 
majority  of  150  againft  134.  834 

During  the  prefent  feffion  fome  debates  were  occa- Duke  of 
fioned,  by  certain  plans  of  the  duke  of  Richmond. 

His  projeCI  of  fortifying  certain  places  in  Great  Bri 
tain  had  been  negatived  by  the  houfe  of  commons  $  Welt  India 
but  a  part  of  the  fame  plan,  confifting  of  erecting  forti- iflands. 
fications  for  the  defence  of  the  Weft  India  iflands,  was 
ftill  perfevered  in,  and  required  an  additional  land 
force  in  that  quarter,  of  3064  men.  He  alfo  wiihed 
to  purchafe  certain  powder  mills  at  Waltham  abbey, 
upon  a  project  that  government  fhould  manufa&ure 
gunpowder  there,  for  its  own  ufe.  He  farther  propo^ 
fed,  to  raife  a  corps  of  artificers  for  the  ordnance  de¬ 
partment,  to  be  divided  into  companies,  and  fubjefled 
to  martial  law.  This  laft  plan  met  with  confiderable 
oppofition,  but  was  carried  by  adminiftration,  along 
with  the  other  proje&s. 

A  bill  was  at  this  time  brought  into  parliament,  forA<ft  againft 
fubje&ing  to  higher  penalties  than  formerly,  all  per  exporting 
fons  who  fhould>export  wool  from  the  country,  intend- wot^‘ 
ing  thereby  to  confirm  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  our 
own  manufa&urers  in  that  article.  The  manufa&urers 
afferted,  that  13,000  packs  of  Britifh  wool  were  an¬ 
nually  fmuggled  into  France,  which  tended  to  raife  the 
price  of  the  commodity,  againft  our  own  manufacturers. 

Several  country  gentlemen  oppofed  the  bill,  as  an  un- 
juft  hardfhip  upon  the  profits  of  land  in  this  country, 
which  ought  to  have  the  world  open,  as  a  market  for 
its  productions.  But  the  minifter,  who  was  aware  of 
the  importance  of  enjoying  popularity  with  the  com¬ 
mercial,  that  is,  with  the  moft  aCtive  part  of  the  Bri- 
tifti  nation,  gave  full  countenance  to  the  bill,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  it  paffed  into  a  law’.  g^g 

4  In  ftating  the  fituation  of  the  revenue,  Mr  Pitt  made  Fiounfliing 
fome  remarks,  deferiptive  of  the  improving  itate  of  the  ^':tc  of  the 
country,  which  are  not  unworthy  of  being  here  noticed. ievenut># 

He  faid,  that  the  receipt  of  the  permanent  taxes,  in 
the  year  1787,  exclufive  of  the  land  and  malt  tax,  had 
been  13,000.0001.  The  receipt  of  the  taxes  in  the 
year  1783,  had  been  10,184,0001.  Thus,  there  was 
an  increafe  of  revenue  of  three  millions,  of  which  not 
more  than  one  million  and  a  half  accrued  from  new 
taxes.  In  the  trade,  the  navigation,  and  the  fifheries, 
the  progreffive  improvement  bore  an  exaCI  proportion 
to  the  increafed  revenue. 


In  the  year  1772  our  imports  were  L.  14', 500,000 
Our  exports  16.000, coo 

In  1787  the  imports  were  about  15,800,000 

But  the  exports  were  i6,0OO,OOp 

4  I  Ih 
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In  like  manner  our  navigation  had  increafed. 

Quintals. 

The  Newfoundland  fifhery  in  1773  produced  516,000 
In  1786  it  produced  732,000 

In  1773  the  tonnage  in  the  Greenland  fifhery  Tons. 

was  27,000 

In  1786  it  was  53,ooo 


The  fouthern  whale  fifhery,  a  new  and  very  valuable 
branch  of  trade,  which  we  only  took  up  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  laft  war,  had  alfo  equally  profpered. 

In  this  fifhery,  in  1785,  there  were  employed  18 
fhips,  producing  29,000k  In  1787,  there  were  em- 
839  ployed  38  fhips,  producing  107,000k 
Compen-  On  the  8th  of  June  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
the°Ame  ca^ec^  attenti°n  t^ie  houfe  to  the  com- 

rican  I07-  penfation  which  was  intended  t©  be  made  to  the  Ameri- 
alifls.  can  loyalifts,  on  account  of  the  Ioffes  fuftained  by  them 
in  confequence  of  their  adherence  to  this  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  American  war.  He  divided  the  loyalifts  who 
had  made  claims  of  compenfation  into  four  claffes.  In 
the  firft  clafs  he  ranked  thofe  who  had  refided  in  Ame¬ 
rica  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  who  had 
been  obliged  to  abandon  their  eftates  and  property, 
which  were  feized  and  confifcated  by  the  Americans. 
He  propofed  that  fucli  loyalifts  of  this  clafs  as  had  not 
loft  more  than  10,000k  fhould  receive  full  compenfa¬ 
tion ;  for  Ioffes  above  that  fum,  and  below  35,000k  he 
propofed  to  grant  90  per  cent,  on  the  excels  of  Ioffes 
above  10, oool.  j  where  the  Ioffes  were  above  35,000k 
and  not  above  50,000k  85  per  cent,  was  propofed  to 
be  allowed  on  the  excefs  of  Ioffes  above  10,000k  and 
where  the  lofs  was  above  50,000k  80  per  cent,  was 
to  be  allowed  on  all  above  1 0,000k  The  next  clafs 
of  claimants  confifted  of  thofe  who  had  loft  property 
in  America,  but  who  had  refided  in  England  during 
the  war.  To  the  amount  of  I o,oool.  Mr  Pitt  propo¬ 
fed  to  indemnify  thefe  alfo  in  full  ;  but  that  from  all 
whofe  claims  amounted  from  10, oool.  to  30,000k  a 
dedu£tion  fhould  be  made  of  20  per  cent,  and  a  far¬ 
ther  additional  dedu&ion  of  20  per  cent,  in  progreffion 
upon  every  additional  50,000k  claimed.  The  third 
clafs  of  claimants  confifted  of  loyalifts,  who  enjoyed 
places,  and  exercifed  profeffions  in  America,  and  by 
adhering  to  this  country,  had  loft  their  incomes.  He 
propofed  to  put  upon  half  pay  thofe  whofe  incomes 
amounted  to  no  more  than  400k  per  annum,  and  to 
grant  40  per  cent,  upon  any  excefs  of  income  above 
400k  per  annum,  unlefs  the  income  fhould  exceed 
1 500k  per  annum,  in  which  cafe,  30  per  cent,  only 
fhould  be  allowed  upon  the  excefs  of  income  above 
400k  per  annum.  Laftly,  It  was  propofed  to  pay  the 
full  amount  of  their  claims  to  perfons  conne&ed  with 
Weft  Florida  \  becaufe,  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  that 
country  had  been  ceded  by  Britain  to  a  foreign  power. 
Mr  Pitt  concluded  by  moving,  that,  to  fatisfy  thefe 
claims,  1,228,239k  fhould  be  voted  to  the  feveral 
American  claimants  for  Ioffes,  &c.  and  113,952k 
14s.  ^d.  to  the  Florida  claimants.  The  motion  was 
unanimoufly  agreed  to.  The  liberality  with  which  the 
Britifh  nation  a<fted  upon  this  occafion,  merits  ap¬ 
probation,  as  an  inftance  of  the  wifeft  policy,  from  its 
tendency  in  future  difeontents,  or  infurre&ions  in  the 
fubordinate  parts  of  the  empire,  to  fecure  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  perfons  of  property  to  the  caufe  of  the  metro- 
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polis.  As  the  claims  of  the  American  loyalifts  were 
ftated  by  themfelves,  and  not  ferutinized  with  extreme 
feverity,  it  was  generally  underftood  that  thefe  perfons 
were  in  very  few  inftances  ultimate  lofers  by  the  part 
which  they  had  taken,  a  circumftance  of  which  the 
public  did  not  difapprove.  g 

The  trade  carried  on  by  Great  Britain  and  other Slare-tr 
European  nations  upon  the  coaft  of  Africa,  for  the 
purpofe  of  purchafing  negro  flaves  to  be  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  Weft  India  iflands,  and  certain 
parts  of  the  continent  of  America,  does  not  appear, 
till  of  late  years,  to  have  been  confidered  with  that 
general  attention,  which  a  praftice,  fo  abhorrent  in 
its  nature  to  the  mild  principles  of  modern  policy  and 
manners,  might  have  been  expelled  to  excite.  This 
may  probably  have  been  owing,  partly  to  the  diftance 
of  the  objedl,  which  tended  both  to  conceal  the  fuffer- 
ings,  and  to  leffen  the  fympathy  of  the  public  for  the 
unfortunate  fufferers  ;  partly  to  the  connivance  of  po¬ 
liticians,  unwilling  to  examine  too  feverely  into  the 
neceflity  of  the  means  by  which  diftant  colonies  were 
enabled  to  pour  luxury  and  wealth  into  the  mother 
countries.  The  firft  public  attempt,  we  believe,  that 
was  made  to  put  a  flop  to  this  traffic,  was  by  the  Qua¬ 
kers  of  the  fouthern  provinces  of  America,  who,  foon 
after  the  eftablifhment  of  their  independence,  not  only 
prefented,  for  this  purpofe,  a  ftrong  and  pathetic  ad- 
drefs  to  their  feveral  legiflative  aflembliesj  but  a&ually 
proceeded,  as  it  was  faid,  in  many  inftances,  to  emanci¬ 
pate  the  flaves  that  were  in  their  pofifeflion.  In  Great 
Britain  the  fame  fe<ft  appears  alfo  to  have  taken  the 
lead  ;  and,  after  the  example  of  their  American  bre¬ 
thren,  prefented,  in  1787,  a  fimilar  petition  to  the 
parliament  of  this  kingdom.  The  caufe  foon  after  be¬ 
came  extremely  popular,  and  was  taken  up  with  great 
zeal  and  earneftnefs  by  various  deferiptions  of  people* 

A  fociety  was  formed,  and  a  confiderable  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney  fubferibed,  for  the  purpofe  of  colleding  informa¬ 
tion  and  fupporting  the  expence  of  an  application  to 
parliament.  A  great  number  of  pamphlets  were  pub- 
lifhed  upon  the  fubjedl  5  feveral  eminent  divines  re¬ 
commended  it  from  the  pulpit,  and  in  printed  difeour- 
fes  ;  and,  in  the  prefent  feftion,  petitions  againft  the 
African  flave-trade  were  prefented  from  the  two  Eng- 
lifti  univerfities,  and  from  feveral  of  the  moft  confider¬ 
able  towns  and  corporations  in  the  kingdom. 

By  a  fort  of  general  confent,  Mr  Wilberforce  had 
been  intrufted  with  the  care  of  bringing  the  bufinefs 
into  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  but  he  being  prevented  by 
bad  health,  Mr  Pitt,  on  the  9th  of  May,  having  men¬ 
tioned  this  circumftance,  propofed  that  the  houfe 
fhould  enter  into  a  refolution,  to  take  into  confidera- 
tion  the  circumftances  of  the  Have  trade  early  in  the 
next  feftion.  He  added,  that  the  privy-council  had 
appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  matter  5  and, 
that  next  feftion,  the  refult  would  probably  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  houfe  to  facilitate  their  inveftigations.  Mr 
Fox  and  Mr  Burke  exprefled  their  regret  on  account 
of  the  propofed  delay.  They  lamented,  that  the  pri¬ 
vy-council,  who  had  received  no  petitions  from  the 
people,  fhould  have  inftituted  an  inquiry  ;  and,  that 
the  houfe  of  commons,  whofe  table  was  loaded  with 
petitions  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  fhould  not 
have  inftituted  an  inquiry  at  all.  If  they  fuffered  the 
bufinefs  of  the  houfe  to  be  done  by  the  privy-council, 
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they  were  abdicating  their  truft,  and  making  way  for 
an  entire  abolition  of  their  funftions.  Sir  William 
Dolben  called  the  attention  of  the  houfe  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  (laves  in  one  point,  which  he  alleged  called 
for  an  immediate  remedy.  He  faid  he  neither  alluded 
to  their  fufferings  at  home  from  the  hands  of  their 
cruel  countrymen,  nor  to  their  fufferings  from  their  un¬ 
feeling  matters,  the  planters  in  the  Weft  India  iflands  ; 
but  to  that  intermediate  ftate  of  tenfold  mifery  which 
they  differed  in  their  tranfportation  from  the  coaft  of 
Africa  to  the  Weft  Indies.  He  entered  into  a  fhort 
detail  of  the  horrors  of  that  dreadful  paffage,  which  he 
faid  was  fcarcely  lefs  fatal  in  its  effefts  upon  the  Bri- 
tifh  failors,  than  upon  the  wretched  flaves  themfelves  ; 
and  he  declared  himfelf  ready  to  call  evidence  to  the 
bar  to  prove  the  fa6t.  ft  his,  he  faid,  called,  aloud  for 
a  remedy,  and  that  remedy  ought  to  be  applied  imme¬ 
diately.  If  parliament  did  not  apply  fome  remedy, 
without  delay,  between  the  prefent  feffion  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  next,  10,000  lives  would  be  loft.  He 
wifhed,  therefore,  that  this  grievance  fhould  be  taken 
into  confideration,  independent  of  the  general  quef- 
tion  ;  and  that  fome  regulation,  fuch  as  reftraining  the 
captains  from  taking  above  a  certain  number  of  flaves 
on  board,  according  to  the  fize  of  their  veffels,  obli¬ 
ging  them  to  let  in  frefh  air,  and  provide  better  ac¬ 
commodation  for  the  flaves  during  their  paffage,  and 
fuch  other  regulations  as  fhould  fuggeft  themfelves  to 
the  houfe,  fhould  be  adopted.  This  propofal  met  with 
general  approbation ;  and,  accordingly,  a  bill  was  brought 
forward,  and  paffed  into  a  law,  for  regulating  the  tranf¬ 
portation  of  the  natives  of  Africa  to  the  Britifh  colonies 
In  the  Weft  Indies.  It  met  with  fome  unfuccefsfol.op- 
pofition  from  the  merchants  of  Liverpool,  who  petition¬ 
ed,  and  were  heard  by  counfel,  againft  it. 

In  the  prefent  feflion,  the  affairs  of  India  (till  conti¬ 
nued  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  legiflature  and  of 
the  public.  During  the  apprehenfions  of  a  rupture 
with  France,  on  account  of  the  affairs  of  Holland,  go¬ 
vernment  had  refolved  to  fend  out  four  additional  re¬ 
giments  to  India,  on  board  the.  company’s  (hips,  for 
the  proteflion  of  our  poffeflions  in  that  quarter  ;  and 
•  the  propofal  had  been  received  with  approbation  by 
the  court  of  direftors.  After  the  danger  was  paft,  go¬ 
vernment  ft  ill  adhered  to  their  refolution  of  fending 
out  four  regiments,  with  a  view  to  form  a  permanent 
eftablifhment  of  the  king’s  troops  in  that  quarter.  In 
confequence  of  this  circumftance,  a  queftion  arofe  with 
the  court  of  directors  of  the  Eaft  India  Company.,  a- 
bout  the  expence  of  fending  out,  and  hereafter  paying, 
thefe  troops.  By  an  aft  paffed  in  1781,  the  company 
were  declared  liable  for  the  expence  attending  fuch 
troops  only  as  fhould  be  fent  out  upon  their  own  requi- 
fition.  But  adminiflration  now  contended,  that  the 
aft  brought  forward  by  Mr  Pitt  in  1784,  which  gave 
to  the  board  of  controul  a  power  of  counteraaing  the 
orders  of  the  court  of  direaors,  and  of  direaing  the 
application  of  the  company’s  revenues,  ought  to  be  un- 
derftood  to  authorize  that  board  to  carry  into  effea 
the  propofed  meafure.  The  court  of.  direaors,  how¬ 
ever,  obtained  the  opinion  of  fome  eminent  lawyers  in 
their  favour  ;  and,  accordingly,  refufed  to.  take  the 
troops  on  board  the  (hips  that  were  about  this  time  to 
fail  for  India.  For  this  reafon,  on  the  25th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  Mr  Pitt  propofed,  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
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that  all  difficulties  fhould  be  removed  by  a  declaratory  .  Britain.  . 
aa,  afferting  the  intention  of  the  legiflature,  m  tlieaft 
of  1784,  to  have  been  agreeable  to  the  conftrua.on  ^^43^. 
put  upon  it  by  the  board  of  controul.  ft  his  mode  0  bill_ 
proceeding  was  ftrongly  oppofed.  It  was  faid,  that 
the  claims  of  government  upon  the  company  ought  to 
be  tried  in  a  court  of  law,  inftead  of  being  brought 
before  the  houfe  of  commons,  where  admmiftration 
poffeffed  an  undue  influence.  It  was  contended,  that 
the  meafure  was  in  itfelf  ill-judged,  as  it  would  have 
been  more  economical  to  have  fuffered  the  company  to 
have  raifed  four  regiments,  which  would  have  enabled 
them  to  provide  for  many  of  their  own  officers,  600  01 
whom  were  living  in  India  in  very  diilieffed  fituations, 
in  confequence  of  having  been  reduced  at  the  peace  j 
or  the  mode  might  have  been  adopted,  with  better  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  company,  of  fending  out  recruits  to 
complete  the  king’s  regiments  at  that  time  m  India, 
which  would  have  enabled  them  to  avoid  the  addition¬ 
al  burden  of  all  the  officers  of  four  new  regiments. 

The  meafure  was  farther  condemned,  as  tending  to 
produce  confufion  in  India,  by  putting  the  power  of 
the  fword  into  two  hands,  and  giving  difguft  to  the  of¬ 
ficers  in  the  company’s  fervice.  It  was  added,  that 
the  power  now  claimed  by  the  board  of  controul,  of 
keeping  an  army  of  the  king’s  forces  in  India,  to  any 
amount  they  thought  fit,  and  of  paying  it.  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  company,  was  unconstitutional,  as  it 
enabled  the  king,  contrary  to  the  bill  of  rights,  to 
keep  a  (landing  army  in  time  of  peace. 

But  the  point  of  view  in  which  this  declaratory  .aft 
was  chiefly  refilled,  referred  to  its  tendency  to  deprive 
the  Eaft  India  Company  of  the  whole  management  of 
its  own  affairs,  and  the  patronage  arifing  from  its  re¬ 
venues,  which  at  the  time  that  IVIr  Pitt  s  bill  was  paf- 
“  fed,  had  never  been  underllood  to  be  the  intention  ol 
the  legiflature  or  of  government.  Mr  Pulteney  and 
fome  other  rhembers,  who  ufually  voted  with  Mr  Pitt, 
now  declared  that  they  fupported  his  bill  in  1^84,  on¬ 
ly  becaufe  it  appeared  to  preferve  uninjured  the  rights 
of  the  Eaft  India  Company  ;  that  the  conftruftion 
attempted  to  be  put  upon  it  in  the  declaratory  bill,  made 
it  equally  obnoxious  with  the  celebrated  bill  rejefted 
by  the  lords  in  1783,  with  only  this  difference,  that 
what  the  one  had  for  its  profeffed  objeft  openly  and 
without  difguife,  the  other  was  attempting  to  effeft  by 
fraud  and  diffimulation.  Mr  Powis  argued,,  from  the 
various  amendments  which  the  aft  had  received  in  its 
paffage  through  the  houfe,  that  no  fuch  ideas  of  its  ex-  « 
tent,  as  were  now  endeavoured  to  be. ‘eftablilhed,  were 
then  entertained  of  it,  much  lefs  expreffed ;  and  that 
if  they  had,  it  mull  have  been  rejefted.  Mr  Baring, 
one  of  the  direftors  of  the  Eaft  India  Company,  de¬ 
clared,  that  Mr  Pitt’s  bill  was  generally  underllood 
at  the  time,  by  that  board,  to  be  utterly  incapable  of 
the  unlimited  conftruftion  now  put  upon  it  3  and  Co¬ 
lonel  Barre  declared,  that  having  alked  one  of  the  di¬ 
reftors,  why  they  had  fuffered  the  bill  to  pafs  unrefifted 
and  with  the  fanftion  of  their, concurrence,  the  direc¬ 
tor  had  admitted  with  him,  that  the  bill  darkly  and 
tacitly  conveyed  powers  to  the  board  of  controul,  as 
hoftile  to  the  rights  of  the  company  as  Mr  Fox’s  bill  ; 
but  that  they  had  a  confidence  in  the  ad minift ration 
which  introduced  it,  and  had  no  doubt  of  their  exerci- 
fing  thofe  powers  w’ith  gentlenefs  and  moderation. 
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themfelves  upon  the  complete  jollification  which  his 
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India  bill  had  now,  they'  faid,  obtained,  by  the  "tacit 
conrenion  of  his  adverfaries  themfelves. 

In  fupport  of  the  declaratory  aft,  Mr  Pitt  contend¬ 
ed,  that  the  exprefs  objcft  of  the  inllitution  of  the 
board  of  controul,  was  to  take  the  entire  management 
0  thp  ‘f'torial  poffeflions  and  the  political  govern¬ 
ment  of  India  out  of  the  hands  of  the  company  leav¬ 
ing  them  only  the  diredion  of  their  commercial  con- 
cern^.  1  he  board  of  controul  was  in  future  to  be  re- 
lponfible  to  the  public  for  the  profperity  and  fafety  of 
our  Indian  poffeflions,  and  was  therefore  to’be  inveft- 
ed  with  all  the  powers  neceffary  for  the  due  difcharge 
of  its.  important  duties.  He  denied  that  adminiltra- 
tion  in  1784,  had  held  any  other  language  with  re¬ 
gard  to  its  nature  or  the  authority  it  was  to  poffefs. 
With  regard  to  the  economy  and  policy  of  the  prefent 
meanire,  he  admitted,  that  there  ought  not  to  be  two 
armies  in  India  ;  but  faid,  that  the  army  which  exitled 
there,  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  the  king’s;  and  fo- 
lemnly  protefled  that  his  conduit  was  in  no  degree  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  profpeit  of  additional  patronage  to  be 
acquired  by  the  crown.  He  added,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  government  to  divide  equally  the  new 
commiffions  with  the  Eaft  India  Company.  Upon  the 
conftitutional  queftion  of  a  Handing  army  being  kept 
in  India  by  means  of  the  company’s  revenues,  be 
rtated,  that  all  the  exifting  laws  relative  to  Handing  ar¬ 
mies,  were,  in  his  apprehenfion,  extremely  inaccurate. 

If  any  danger  was  apprehended  from  the  prefent  aft, 
he  had  no  objeaio.i  to  receive  any  claufes  that  might 
be  offered,  from  whatever  part  of  the  houfe  they  might 
come.  On  the  5th  of  March,  the  bill  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  182  to  125.  In  the  houfe  of  lord-,  the 
marquis  of  Lanfdowne  expreffed  the  utmoff  afionifli- 
ment,  that  any  one  who  recolli-fted  what  had  paffed 
m  that  houfe  in  the  years  1783  and  1784,  could  con 
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bill  were- contained  in  that  of  1 784.  Their  lordlhips 
had  refufed  to  fuffer  the  bill  of  1783  to  be  fent  to  a 
committee,  becaufe  it  was  bad  in  its  principle  ;  and 
yet  the  aa  which  they  afterwards  paffed  in  1784,  as 
nosy  intended  to  be  explained,  manifeHly  holds  one 
and  the  fame  principle.  The  preference  of  the  latter 
to  the  former,  could  not  have  been  given  on  account 
of  its  particular  provifions.  He,  at  lead,  fhould  have 
preferred  that  which  gave  the  government  of  India  to 
parliamentary  commiflioners  for  four  years.  It  would 
now  have  expired.  But  if  the  power  propofed  fhould 
once  be  given  to  the  crown,  what  time  and  exertion 
would  not  be  required  to  recover  it,  or  to  keep  within 
due  bounds  the  influence  of  the  crown,  when  all  the 
patronage  of  India  was  added  to  the  influence  it  alrea¬ 
dy  pofTefled  ?  If  it  was  capable  of  ere&ing  a  fourth 
date,  and  overturning  the  conflitution  in  fourth  hands* 
how  much  more  capable  of  mifehief  would  it  be  when 
united  in  one  of  the  three  eflates,  and  that  the  crown, 

there  being  eleven  millions  fterling  per  ann.um  to  ad- 

minifler  ? 
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Company,  by  whom  the  conqueft  had  been  made,  was 
admitted,  by  all  parties,  to  have  fhewn  itfelf  unfit  to  W 
govern  that  great  country.  The  management  of  it 
therefore  naturally  devolved  upon  the  executive 
biaiich  ofthe  Britilh  conHitution,  unlefs  the  conftitu- 
tion  itfelf  was  to  be  endangered,  by  intruding  the  ex 
ercife  of  new  and  unufual  powers  to  fome  of  the  other 
branches  of  tile  legiflature,  for  whufe  due  exercife  of 
lucli  powers  the  laws  had  made  no  provifion  ;  or,  unlefs 
a  new  kind  of  authority  or  power  was  to  be  created  as 
attempted  by  Mr  Fox’s  India  bill,  the  refult  of  which 
as  a  political  experiment  upon  the  conHitution,  or 
mode  of  adnuniHering  a  part  of  the  affairs  of  the  cm 
pire,  was  neceflarily  hazardous,  becaufe  heretofore  en¬ 
tirely  without  example. 

The  attention  of  the  nation  Hill  continued  to  be  oc-  \1r  8„4S(1 
copied  m  no  fmall  degree  by  the  profecution  of  Mr  I»J’V «tl 
waitings,  1  he  members  of  the  committee,,  which  du-«  Weft, 
ring  the  preceding  feflion  had  prepared  the  articles  0fminIhr- 
1  m peach nient,  went  now  appointed  to  aft  as  managers'1311, 
ior  the  houfe  of  commons  in  conducing  the  trial.  On 
the  13th  of  February,  the  trial  commenced  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  folemnity  in  Weflminfler-hall,  which  had 
been  fitted  up  for  the  purpofe.  About  11  o’clock  the 
We  of  commons,  preceded  by  the  managers,  came 
from  their  own  houfe  into  the  hall,  Mr  Burke  leading 
the  proceflion.  Thereafter,  the  houfe  of  peers  came 
in  proceflion,  preceded  by  the  clerks  of  parliament,  the 
matters  of  chancery,  the  ferjeants  at  law,  and  the 
judges.  The  inferior  peers  came  firfl,  and  the  lord 
chancellor  lafl.  1  he  proceflion  clofed  with  the  royal 
family,  including  the  queen  ;  the  prince  of  Wales  ad¬ 
vancing  lafl.  In  pafling  to  their  feats,  they  bowed  to 
the  throne.  .  That  and  the  following  day  were  confu- 
med  in  reading  the  articles  of  impeachment,  and  the 
anfwers  of  Mr  Haflings.  On  the  15th  of  February, ,, 

Mr  Burke  began  an  oration,,  which  he  continued  du-^timof' * 
ring  that  and  four  following  days,  and  in  which  his  five  days. 
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quence  liftened  to  with  admiration.  After  an  appeal 
to  the  juftice  of  the  court,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
India,  who  came,  he  faid,  in  the  name  of  the  commons 
of  Great  Britain,  but  in  their  own  right,  to  the  feat  of 
the  imperial  juftice  of  the  kingdom,  from  whence  were 
originally  derived  all  the  powers  under  which  they 
had  fuffered,  he  entered  into  a  detail  of  the  hifto- 
ry  of  Hindoftan  from  the  earlieft  times.  He  gave  a 
luminous  view  of  the  revolutions  that  had  occurred  in 
it  ;  of  the  civil  and  religious  inftitutions,  together  with 
the  arts,  cufloms,  and  manners,  of  the  various  claffes 
of  its  inhabitants.  He  traced  the  progrefs  of  Britilh  in- 
trufion,  and  minutely  deforibed  the  eftablifhments  made 
by  our  countrymen.  He  gave  an  animated  account  of 
the  bleflings  which  India  might  have  derived  from  a 
communication  with  the  moft  enlightened  nation  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  but  lamented*. that,  inftead  of  afling  as  friends  or 
inftrudors  of  the  natives,  our  countrymen  had  marked 
their  way  by  treachery  and  rapine,  and  taught  vice 
rather  than  virtue.  He  expatiated  on  their  ufurpations  . 
of  power,  and  their  frequent  enormities.  He  fpecified 


Upon  the  whole  of  this  fubjeft,  it  is,  perhaps,  no  the^  of  Mr  HaftfoP^^Zung^em^ ttyS 

air  remark,  that,  if  the  augmentation  of  the  power  all  bounds  arbitrary  and  rapacious,  and  endeavoured 
the  crown  was  at  this  period  indeed  a  misfortune.  m  u: - „  en„aeav°ured 


of  the  crown  was  at  this  period  indeed  a  misfortune, 
it  was  a  misfortune  which  the  conqueft  of  India  ap 


to  hold  him  up  to  execration  as  a  monfter  of  tyranny. 
The  governor-general  had  attempted  to  juflify  his  cp- 

preflions. 
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preffions,  by  averting  that  the  Afiatic  governments  were 
->  all  defpotie  \  that  he  did  not  make  the  people  (laves, 
but  found  them  fuch  5  that  the  fovereignty  he  was  cal¬ 
led  to  exercife  was  an  arbitrary  fovereignty,  and  that 
he  had  exercifed  it  in  no  other  way  than  was  done  by 
the  other  fovereigns  of  Afia,  or  the  native  princes  of 
the  country,  who  at  all  times  made  every  order  of  their 
fubje£ts,  and  all  the  property  of  the  countries  they  go¬ 
verned,  fubfervient  to  their  policy  or  their  extrava¬ 
gance.  Mr  Burke  now  reprobated  this  geographical 
morality,  or  thefe  claims  to  abfolute  power.  He  de¬ 
nied  that  the  Eaft  India  Company,  or  that  the  Britifh 
government,  had  it  to  beftow.  He  afferted,  that  no 
fuch  arbitrary  government  was  attempted  to  be  jufti- 
fied  in  the  eaft  :  That  every  Mahometan  government 
muft  be  a  government  regulated  by  law,  that  is,  by  the 
laws  of  the  Koran  *,  and  that  the  Gen  too  laws  profcribe 
every  idea  of  arbitrary  will  in  magiftrates.  He  contended 
that  the  conduct  of  tyrants  and  ufurpers,  or  the  corrupt 
practices  of  mankind,  were  no  principles  upon  which 
to  regulate  the  duty  of  a  Britifh  governor,  who  is 
bound  to  aft,  and  ought  to  be  judged  by  his  country, 
upon  Britifh  principles.  Thefe  principles  Mr  Halt- 
ings  was  now  accufed  of  having  violated,  not  merely  in 
his  own  perfonal  conduct,  but  by  employing  under  him, 
perfons  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  moft  worthlefs  of 
human  beings,  and  for  whofe  enormous  cruelties  he 
was  refponfible.  Thefe  cruelties  the  accufer  defcrib- 
ed  with  fuch  warmth  of  colouring,  that  many  of  his 
hearers  were  convulfed  with  horror.  Mr  Burke  con¬ 
cluded  his  fpeecb,  or  rather  his  courfe  of  orations, 
with  declaring,  that  with  confidence  he  impeached 
Mr  Haftings  in  the  name  of  the  commons  of  Great 
Britain,  whofe  parliamentary  truft  he  had  betrayed, 
and  whofe  national  charafter  he  had  difhonoured.  That 
he  impeached  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  India, 
whofe  laws,  rights,  and  liberties  he  had  fubverted, 
whofe  properties  he  had  deftroyed,  and  whofe  country 
he  had  made  defolate.  Laftly,  he  impeached  him  in 
the  name  of  human  nature,  which  he  had  cruelly  out¬ 
raged  in  both  fexes,  in  every  age,  rank,  and  condition 
of  life. 

The  managers  of  the  impeachment  next  propofed,  for 
regulating  the  future  conduft  of  the  impeachment,  that 
they  fhould  proceed  to  a  conclufion  on  both  fides,  up¬ 
on  each  article  feparately,  before  they  opened  an¬ 
other*,  but  the  counfel  for  Mr  Haftings  infifted,  that 
the  houfe  of  commons  fhould  firft  proceed  to  a  conclu- 
fion  upon  the  whole  charges,  before  any  part  of  the  de¬ 
fence  fhould  be  demanded.  The  houfe  of  lords  delibe¬ 
rated  upon  this  point.  The  lord  chancellor  Thurlow 
and  others,  who  ufually  voted  with  adminiftration,  fup^ 
ported  the  demand  made  by  the  counfel  for  Mr  Haft¬ 
ings,  while  Lord  Loughborough,  and  others  in  op¬ 
position,  contended  that  it  was  impoffible  to  do  fub- 
ftantial  juftice  in  this  way.  The  managers  for  the 
commons  acquiefced  in  the  decifion,  and  thereafter 
entered  upon  the  particular  articles  of  charge.  Two 
charges  employed  the  houfe  of  lords  during  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  feffion  ;  as  it  was  neceffary  to  occupy  much 
time  in  hearing  evidence  upon  each. 

During  the  invefti Rations  occafioned  by  the  trial  of 
Mr  Haftings,  and  the  difcuftion  of  India  affairs,  the 
oppofition  party  were  led  to  bring  forward  an  accufa- 
tion  againft  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  the  friend  of  Mr  Haft¬ 


ings,  and  lately  chief  juftice  of  the  fuprero©  court  of 
Bengal.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  prefen t 
feffion,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  prefented  to  the  houfe  of 
commons  fix  articles,  containing  charges  againft  the 
late  judge,  of  various  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanours. 
The  fubftance  of  thefe  charges  amounted  to  an  affer- 
tion,  that  the  chief  juftice  had  in  a  variety  of  inltancea 
rendered  himfelf  the  agent  and  tool  of  Mr  Haftings, 
particularly  in  the  decifion  of  a  confiderable  number 
of  important  caufes.  On  this  occafion,  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot  addreffed  the  houfe  with  much  ability,  in  a 
fpeecb  of  confiderable  length.  He  began  by  exculpat¬ 
ing  himfelf  from  the  imputations  which  ufually  attach 
to  the  office  of  an  accufer,  that  he  is  aftuated  by  a  na¬ 
tural  malignity  of  temper,  by  perfonal  refentments  or 
interefts,  or  by  the  fpirit  and  paftions  of  party. 

With  regard  to  the  laft,  he  ftated  that  Sir  Elijah 
Impey  had  been  declared  criminal,  by  the  voice  of 
parliament,  before  the  parties  into  which  it  was  at  pre¬ 
sent  divided,  had  any  exiftence,  and  that  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  out  of  which  this  accufation  originated,  had  been 
carried  on  by  perfons  of  all  defcriptions  and  connexion?, 
and  were  countenanced  by  every  one  of  the  adminiftra- 
tions,  which  had  fucceeded  each  other  during  the  laft 
fix  years.  He  next  congratulated  the  houfe,  upon  the 
proofs  they  had  given,  that  the  grievances  of  India 
were  not  only  fit  objefts  of  their  inquiries,  but  that 
their  redrefs  was  the  beft  objeft  of  their  power.  He 
adverted  to  certain  principles,  which  for  obvious  ends 
had  been  induftrioufly  diflfeminated  abroad,  and  had 
even  been  maintained  in  that  houfe,  that  India  was  in¬ 
deed  oppreffed,  but  that  it  was  accuftomed  to  oppref- 
fion  ;  and  that  it  muft  be  oppreffed  or  abandoned. 
Thefe  feandalous  pofitions  Sir  Gilbert  warmly  contro¬ 
verted,  and  laid  down  in  oppofition  to  them,  what  he 
thought  nature  and  experience  warranted  him  to  affirm, 
that  India  muft  be  redreffed  or  loft. 

Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  then  laid  down  a  fecond  principle  } 
viz.  that  the  only  means  left  of  reforming  Indian  a* 
bufe,  was  the  punifhment,  in  fome  great  and  fignal 
inftances,  of  Indian  delinquency.  This  propofition  he 
endeavoured  to  eftablifh  with  great  ingenuity,  by  com¬ 
paring  the  different  force  and  efficacy' of  laws,  as  ari- 
fing  from  their  penal  fanftions,  when  applied  in  our 
own  internal  adminiftration,  and  in  the  government  of 
diftant  poffeffions.  At  home,  where  government  had 
in  fight,  and  was  in  conta£f  with,  the  governed,  their 
execution  was  eafy  and  certain  \  but  in  our  remote  do¬ 
minions,  we  had  to  labour  with  all  the  difficulties  that 
abfence,  diftance,  and  ignorance  could  oppofe.  A- 
gainlt  this  evil,  no  perfect  remedy  could  be  found,  as 
experience  had  fully  proved.  •  Every  refource  of  le¬ 
gislative  regulation  had  been  exhaufted  in  vain  :  no 
device  had  been  left  untried,  except  the  fimple  expe¬ 
dient  of  diftributing  reward  to  merit,  and  pains  to 
guilt  5  the  exemplary  punifhment  of  detected  crimes 
was  the  only  means  left  of  convincing  our  diftant  fub- 
je£ts,  that  though  diftance  might  delay,  it  could  not 
finally  avert,  the  cognizance  and  penalties  of  juftice. 

Of  the  particular  charges  whicn  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot 
brought  forward  againft  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  that  refpec- 
ting  the  fate  of  the  rajah  Nundcomar,  a  Hindoo  prince 
of  the  facred  call  of  the  Bramins,  was  the  moll  remark¬ 
able.  He  had  the  weaknefs,  or  imprudence,  to  become 
an  informer  or  accufer,  to  the  Eaft  India  Company*, 
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againft  their  principal  fervant,  Mr  Haftings;  the  con- 
fequence  of  which  was,  that  the  governor-general  was 
alleged  to  have  procured  an  accufatinn  to  be  brought 
againft  him,  in  the  court  where  Sir  Elijah  Impey  pre- 
fided  ;  and  there,  on  a  charge  of  forgery,  he  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  hanged,  upon  the  authority  of 
an  Englifh  ftatute  ;  whereby  all  complaints  againft  the 
company’s  fervants  were  faid  to  be  for  ever  ftifled,  and 
the  grievances  of  the  eaft  to  have  received  a  complete 
remedy.  In  the  courfe  of  the  feffion,  witneffes  were  ex¬ 
amined  againft  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  His  defence  was 
undertaken  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  with 
the  folicitor  and  attorney-general.  The  firft  charge 
was  reje&ed  on  the  9th  of  May,  by  a  divifion  of  73 
againft  55,  On  the  27th  of  May,  the  houfe  voted  a 
delay  of  procedure,  during  three  months,  and  no  im¬ 
peachment  refulted  from  the  inquiry, 

During  the  period  which  fuccecded  the  prorogation 
of  parliament,  in  the  prefent  year,  the  only  occur¬ 
rence  worthy  of  notice  arofe  out  of  the  contefts  of 
the  northern  nations.  At  this  period,  the  relative 
ftate  of  the  European  powers  had  rapidly  undergone 
a  moft  important  alteration.  During  a  century  and  a 
half,  the  power  of  the  monarchy  of  France  had  been 
formidable  to  all  Europe,  and,  at  different  periods,  the 
moft  extenfive  combinations  were  found  neceffary  to 
refill  its  ambition.  That  monarchy,  however,  fince 
the  clofe  of  the  American  war,  had  evidently  loft  its 
importance  among  the  furrounding  nations.  Its  in¬ 
fluence  over  Holland  had  ever  been  one  of  its  fa¬ 
vourite  objects  of  purfuit,  but  during  the  laft  year,  it 
fuffered  that  influence  to  be  overturned,  without  a 
ftruggle  j  and  with  regard  to  every  external  effort, 
France,  at  this  time,  appeared  to  have  fallen  into  a  ftate 
of  complete  imbecility.  The  powers  whofe  ambition 
was  now  dangerous  to  the  repofe  of  Europe,  were  Auf- 
tria  and  Ruflia  ;  the  latter,  in  particular,  was  extremely 
reftlefs  and  enterprifing.  The  emprefs  Catharine  IL 
had  contrived  to  engage  in  her  views  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  Jofeph  II.  and  to  prevail  with  him  to  en¬ 
gage  in  a  fanguinary  war  on  the  eaftern  frontiers  of 
Europe,  with  a  view  to  the  partition  of  the  provinces 
of  the  declining  empire  of  the  Turks ;  while  France, 
the  ancient  ally  of  that  power,  was  unable  to  give  it 
any  countenance  or  aid. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fame  emprefs  held  in  a  ftate 
of  extreme  dependence  upon  herfelf,  the  two  king¬ 
doms,  on  her  weftern  boundary,  Sweden  and  Den¬ 
mark.  After  the  fatal  reign  of  Charles  XII.  by  whofe 
extravagant  military  enterprifes,  the  ftrength  of  the 
kingdom  had  been  exhausted,  Sweden  had  funk  into 
a  ftate  of  political  weaknefs.  The  nobles  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  had  refumed,  in  a  great  degree,  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  feudal  times,  together  with  the  an¬ 
archy  to  which  that  form  of  government  was  fo  re¬ 
markably  fubjeCt.  The  crown  and  the  people  were 
equally  infignificant,  and  the  mutual  animofities  of  the 
nobles  fubjeCted  the  ftate  to  the  intrigues  ef  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations.  The  king  of  Pruflia  had  remarked,  that 
there  was,  in  their  diet,  a  French  party,  and  a  Ruffian 
party,  but  there  was  not  an  individual  among  them 
that  fupported  the  party  of  Sweden.  The  prefent  mo¬ 
narch,  Guftavus  III.  however,  was  now  in  the  vigour 
of  his  age,  and  a  man  of  a  moft  enthufiaftic  and  en¬ 
terprifing  character.  By  attaching  to  himfelf  the  pea- 


fantry  of  the  country,  and  their  deputies  in  their  diet,  «  •  . 
he  had,  in  1772,  obtained  his  power  to  be  declared  ab- L 
folute  ;  but  the  nobles  had  gradually  recovered  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  authority,  and,  by  the  intrigues  of  Ruffia 
they  were  now  become  very  dangerous  to  the  throne. 

Thefe  intrigues  rendered  the  fituation  of  the  Swedifh 
monarch  extremely  unhappy,  and  excited  an  impatient 
defire  of  (baking  off  his  dependence  upon  Ruffia.  He 
refolved,  therefore,  to  take  advantage  of  the  prefent 
war,  in  which  (lie  had  engaged  with  the  Turks,  to 
make  an  attack  upon  this  mighty  power,  on  its  north- 
weftern  frontier.  To  accomplifh  this  objeCt  with  toler¬ 
able  fafety,  however,  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary  that 
Sweden  fhould  be  fafe  on  the  fide  of  Denmark.  But  the 
court  of  Denmark  having  always  governed  Norway 
in  a  harfh  unfeeling  manner,  it  is  faid,  that  in  the  year 
1772,  Guftavus  III.  gave  great  countenance  and  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  malcontents  of  Norway.  This 
laft  circumftance  has  been  alleged,  by  the  Danes,  as 
an  excufe  for  a  treaty  into  which  their  government  fe- 
cretly  entered  at  that  time  with  Ruffia,  whereby  it 
was  agreed,  that,  if  Ruffia  fhould  be  attacked,  Den¬ 
mark  fhould  affift  her  with  12,000  auxiliary  troops, 
and  fix  (hips  of  the  line. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  conduct  of  the 
king  of  Sweden  in  1772,  there  is  no  doubt  that  ever  af¬ 
ter  that  period  he  endeavoured,  in  the  moft  anxious 
manner,  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  court  of 
Denmark.  At  the  clofe  of  the  year  1787,  he  paid 
an  unexpected  vifit  to  the  Danifh  court,  at  Copenha¬ 
gen,  in  a  manner  totally  deftitute  of  all  ceremony, 
and  there  endeavoured  to  prevail  with  the  prince  re¬ 
gent  and  his  council,  who  governed  the  kingdom  dur¬ 
ing  the  incapacity  of  the  king,  to  enter  into  his  views 
with  regard  to  Ruffia.  He  pointed  out  in  the  ftrong- 
eft  terms,  the  haughty  fpirit  with  which  that  ambitious 
power  annoyed  all  her  neighbours  5  that  if  her  prefent 
defign  fucceeded,  of  partitioning  the  Ottoman  empire, 
her  ftrength  would  become  fo  vaft,  that  Sweden  and 
Denmark  could  afterwards  only  hope  to  fubfift  as  mi- 
ferable  dependants  on  her  clemency.  The  court  of 
Denmark,  however,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
enter  into  thefe  views,  and  appears  ftill  to  have  con¬ 
cealed  its  own  fecret  engagements  with  Ruffia,  or  the 
part  it  meant  to  take  in  cafe  of  a  war  between  Ruffia 
and  Sweden.  g 

In  the  month  of  July,  the  king  of  Sweden  com-Warbe- 
menced  offenfive  operations  againft  Ruffia  on  the  fide  tween 
of  Finland.  Here,  however,  the  difcontents  which  Sweden  an 
had  been  foftered  by  Ruffia  among  the  Swedifh  nobles  l*u^ia* 
fpeedily  came  to  view:  Several  officers  declared,  that 
the  king  had  no  right  to  make  war  without  the  confent 
of  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom.  The  mutiny  became 
general,  and  the  troops  refufed  to  advance.  When 
the  king  was  in  this  embarraffed  ftate,  a  Danifh  army 
fuddenly  advanced  againft  Sweden  under  Prince £)ai 
Charles  of  Heffe  Caffel,  accompanied  by  the  prince  ofmva(ie 
Denmark,  as  a  volunteer.  To  give  this  force  the  ap- Sweden, 
pearance  of  an  auxiliary  army,  the  prince  of  Heffe  had 
been  created  a  field  marfhal  in  the  Ruffian  fervice. 

The  king  of  Sweden’s  affairs  were  now  extremely  def- 
perate.  The  fenate  at  Stockholm,  during  his  abfence, 
had  affumed  extraordinary  powers,  and  had  fummoned 
a  meeting  of  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom.  The  king, 
however,  unexpectedly  arrived  at  Stockholm  from  Fin¬ 
land, 
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•  p  *n  land,  and  put  an  end  to  their  proceedings.  He  inftant-  fuch  urgency  and  authority,  that  the  Danifh  comman-  Bntainr  ^ 

fent  off  the  whole  regular  troops  from  the  capital  5  der  was  intimidated,  and  delayed  his  threatened  hofti-  "" 

and  having  affembled  the  citizens,  he  declared,  in  a  lities.  A  PrufTian  envoy  foon  arrived,  and  countenan- 

fpeech  of  great  eloquence,  that  he  intruded  to  their  fi-  ced  all  the  threats  of  Mr  Elliot  *,  the  confequence  of 

delity  the  defence  of  his  capital,  and  the  protection  of  which  was,  that  after  much  fkilful  negotiation,  in 

the  queen  and  royal  family.  His  audience  were  inftant-  which  Mr  Elliot  was  not  a  little  perplexed  by  the  im- 

ly  feized  with  military  enthufiafm  \  the  citizens  armed  patient  temper  of  the  Swedifh  monarch,  a  fufpen.fi  on  of 

and  embodied  themfelves,  and  performed  the  whole  du-  hoftilities  was  firft  concluded,  and  afterwards,  in  the 

ty  of  the  garrifon.  Such  of  the  officers  as  had  return-  month  of  November,  the  Danifh  troops  totally  evacu- 

ed  from  the  army  in  Finland,  were  infulted  as  traitors,  ated  the  territory  of  Sweden.  .  .  # 

-  and  compelled  to  conceal  themfelves.  Before,  taking  our  leave  of  foreign  affairs  for  this  Treaties 

Effort  of  The  king  next  haftened  to  the  province  of  Dalecarlia,  year,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  on  the  25th  of  April,  a  with 
the  king  of  Inhabited  by  a  fierce  and  ignorant,  but  honeft  people,  treaty  of  defenfive  alliance  was  concluded  between 

Sweden.  celebrated  for  the  (hare  which  they  took  in  the  me-  Great  Britain  and  the  ftates  general,  of  the  United 

morable  revolution  by  which  Guftavus  Vafa  refcued  Provinces,  whereby  his  Britannic  inajefty  guaranteed 

his  country  from  the  defpotifm  and  unequalled  cruelty  the  hereditary  ftadtholderfhip  in  the  houfe  of  Orange*, 

of  Denmark,  which  had  maffacred  the  citizens  of  and  on  the  13th  of  Auguft,  another  treaty  of  defenfive 

Stockholm,  and  almoft  exterminated  the  nobility  of  the  alliance  was  concluded  with  Pruffia.  .  857 

kingdom.  The  loyalty  of  thefe  people  was  kindled  At  the  end  of  autumn  of  this  year  a  domeftic  occur-  The  king’s 
to  enthufiafm  by  this  fecond  vifit  of  a  king  to  their  rence  took  place  of  a  fingular  nature,  and  new  in  thelUaels< 

mines  and  forefts,  and  4000  of  them  inftantly  came  Britifh  hiftory.  The  health  of  the  fovereign  had  differed 

forth  as  volunteers.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Danifh  a  gradual  decline  ;  a  circumftance  that  was  not  aferibed 

army  was  advancing  along  the  fea  coaft,  which  had  to  the  freedom  of  indulgence,  and  the  foftiiefs  of  lux- 

been  left  undefended.  A  body  of  Swedes  were  taken  ury,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  too  fevere  a  regimen,  too 

g  prifoners,  and  the  army  advanced  towards  Gotten-  laborious  exercife,  too  rigid  abftemioufnefs,  and  too 

Danger  of  burg.  The  governor  of  this  place,  which  is  moftly  fhort  intervals  of  reft.  As  a  remedy  for  the  fymptorns 

Gottenburg  Built  of  timber,  and  therefore  liable  to  inftant  de-  that  difeovered  themfelves,  the  king  determined  to  vifit. 

and  the  ftrUCtion  by  bombardment,  fummoned  a  meeting  of  the  medicinal  waters  of  Cheltenham,  and  according¬ 
ly.0^  the  inhabitants,  and  recommended  fubmiflion  to  the  ly  travelled  into  that  part  of  the  kingdom  immediately 

WC  en*  Invaders  \  to  which  they  agreed.  A  Danifh  officer  was,  after  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  and  did  not  re¬ 
in  the  mean  time,  on  his  way  to  propofe  terms  for  turn  to  the  metropolis  till  the  18th  of  Auguft.  No 

capitulation.  Thus  was  the  rich  mart  and  great  em-  benefit  anfwerable  to  the  expectations  that  had  been 

porium  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Sweden,  the  only  formed  refulted  from  this  excurfion.  His  health  was 

port  of  any  value  which  fhe  poffeffed  on  the  ocean,  at  in  a  precarious  ftate,  and  on  the  22d  of  Qftober 

the  very  point  of  being  loft  5  nothing  more  being  want-  fymptorns  were  obferved. by  one.  of  the  royal  phyficians, 

ed  to  feat  her  deftiny,  than  the  arrival  of  the  Danifh  of  that  alienation  of  mind  which  was  afterwards  the 

officer  to  conclude  the  capitulation.  By  unufual  per-  occafion  of  fo  many  important  and  mtereftmg  tranf- 
fonal  exertion,  however,  the  king,  at  this  critical  pe-  a&ions.  For  fome  time  it  was  thought  proper  to  ob- 

riod,  paffed  unnoticed  through  the  enemies  parties,  and  ferve  as  much  fecrecy  as.  poffible  refpeCting  the  nature 

entered  the  city.  He  affembled  the  people,  and  having  of  the  king’s  indifpofition.  The  retreat  of  the  fo- 

exerted  his  ufual  powers  of  perfuafion,  the  inhabitants  vereign  at  Windfor  was  favourable  to  this  purpofe  } 

unanimouily  refolved  to  encounter  every  hazard  in  de-  and  for  feveral  days  an  opinion  was  entertained  by  the 

fence  of  the  city.  The  place  was  thus  faved  for  a  mo-  people  in  general,  that  his  indifpofition  was  a  fever, 

ment;  but  its  fituation,  as  well  as  that  of  the  king  him-  and  that  it  had  rifen  to.fo  alarming  a  height  as  to 

felf  was  ftill  extremely  perilous.  He  had  no  adequate  threaten  a  fpeedy  diflolution.  The  real  nature  of  the 

force  withirt  reach,  wherewith  to  refill  the  Danifh  ar-  cafe,  however,  could  not  long  be  fuppreffed.  By  th& 

my*,  and  the  defperate  obftinacy  of  his  courage  was  ftruCture  and  pr.aCtice  of  the  Englifh  conftitution  al- 

fuch,  that  no  body  doubted  his  determination  to  perifh  moft  every  fpecies  of  public  bufinefs  is,  in  fome  man- 

in  the  ruins  fooner  than  relinquifh  the  place,  while  the  ner,  implicated  with  the  royal  prerogatives..  The  ad- 

native  fpirit  of  his  fubje&s  would  fcarcely  permit  thofe  miniftration  of  political  government,  in  particular,  was 

prefent  to  avoid  becoming  partakers  of  the  ruin.  On  by  the  prefent  event  virtually  fufpended  from  its  func- 

this  occafion,  however,  the  city  and  the  king,  and  per-  tions  *  and,  notwithftanding  the  critical  fituation  of 

haps  the  monarchy  of  Sweden,  owed  their  fafety  to  the  Europe,  and  the  very  a&ive  fhare  we  had  lately  taken 
8  interference  of  a  Britifh  fubjea.  in  its  concerns,  it  was  now  deemed  impraaicable  to 

The  Britifh  It  fo  happened  that  at  this  important  period  there  return  any  fort  of  anfwer  to  the  difpatches  of  foreign 

envoy,  Mr  was  no  titled  ambaffador  in  Sweden  from  any  of  courts,  or  of  our  own  ambaffadors.  In  this  fituation 

Elliot,  faves  the  courts  0f  London,  Berlin,  or  Verfailles.  Their  the  moft  natural  expedient  was  to  fuffer  the  two  houfes 

theSwedifh  e,  however,  was  well  fupplied  by  Mr  Hugh  Elliot,  of  parliament,  which  flood  prorogued  to  the  2oth  of 
the  Britifh  envoy  at  Copenhagen.  This  gentleman,  November,  to  meet  at  that  time,  and  either  adjourn 

from  the  firft  notice  of  hoftilities,  difeerned  the  in-  for  a  fhort  interval,  or  immediately  proceed  to  difeufs 

terefts  of  his  country  and  of  Europe.  He  paffed  over  the  meafures  it  would  be  proper  to  adopt  at  the  prefent 

into  Sweden,  and  offered  his  welcome  mediation  to  the  crifis.  Circular  letters  were  accordingly  addreffed  to 

king.  He  next  threatened  the  Danes  with  an  imme-  the  members  of  the  legiflature  on  the  14th,  fignifying 

diate  invafion  by  a  Pruflian  army,  fupported  by  a  Bri-  to  them,  that  the  indifpofition  of  the  fovereign  render- 

tUh  and  Dutch  fleet.  He  continued  his  threats  with  ed  it  doubtful  whether  there  would  be  a  poffibility  of 
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Britain,  receiving  his  commands  for  the  farther  prorogation  of 

*  v  parliament.  In  that  cafe,  the  two  houfes  mud  of  ne- 
ceflity  affemble,  and  the  attendance  of  the  different 

Parliament  mem^ers  was  earneHly  requeued. 

affembles.  Parliament  being  affembled,  the  lord  chancellor 
obferved  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  that  the  reafon  of  their 
being  thus  unufually  called  together  without  the  ordi¬ 
nary  notice,  for  the  defpatch  of  bufinefs,  arofe  from 
the  feverity  of  the  king’s  indifpofition,  which  had -ren¬ 
dered  it  impoffible  for  him  to  approach  the  royal  per- 
fon  in  order  to  receive  his  commands.  Lord  Camden 
remarked,  that  the  cudomary  pra&ice  of  giving  40 
days  notice  previoufly  to  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
Mras  not  in  his  opinion  abfolutely  neceffary.  There 
was  an  exprcfs  adl  of  parliament,  that  limited  the 
notice,  in  cafe  of  treafon  or  rebellion,  to  14  days  5  he 
therefore  recommended  an  adjournment  for  that  term  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  moved,  that  the  chancellor,  by 
order  of  the  houfe,  fhould  addrefs  an  official  letter  to 
every  individual  peer.  Mr  Pitt  dated  to  the  houfe  of 
commons,  that  every  authority  had  been  confulted  re- 
fpe&ing  the  prefent  fingular  fituation  of  affairs  ;  but 
they  did  not  point  out  either  the  poffibility  of  direft- 
ing  a  new  prorogation,  or  enable  miniders  to  open  the 
feflion  .  of  parliament  in  any  regular  way.  Under 
thefe  circumdances  it  would  be  highly  improper  for  the 
houfe  to  proceed  to  the  difcuffion  of  any  public  bufi- 
nefs  5  and  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  adjourn.  He 
therefore  recommended  the  interval  of  a  fortnight, 
when,  if  the  king’s  illnefs  fhould  unhappily  continue,  it 
would  be  indifpenfably  incumbent  upon  them  to  enter 
upon  the  immediate  confideration  of  the  date  of  pu¬ 
blic  affairs.  Mr  Pitt  farther  moved  a  call  of  the 
houfe  for  the  4th  of  December,  and  that  the  fpeaker 
be  dire&ed  to  fend  circular  letters,  requiring  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  every  member  on  that  day. 

The  tenour  of  the  precedents  afforded  by  the  hi- 
dory  of  England  were  regarded,  upon  the  whole,  as 
in  favour  of  a  protedlorate  or  regency,  under  which 
the  whole,  or  a  confiderable  part  of  the  political 
power,  fhould  be  confided  to  the  next  heir  to  the 
8£p  crown,  or  to  the  adult  of  the  royal  family  mod  nearly 
Profpedl  of  related  to  the  king.  A  circumdance  that  rendered  this 
a  change  ofconfideration  more  material  upon  the  prefent  occafion 
roiniftry.  was,  that  the  prince  of  Wales  was  underdood  to  entertain 
an  avowed  partiality  for  the  political  connexion  that  had 
■lately  been  indrumental  in  obtaining  for  him  the  dif- 
charge  of  his  debts,  and  an  increafe  of  his  annual  in¬ 
come,  as  well  as  fome  perfonal  refentment  to  the  mi- 
niders  now  in  poffeffion  of  office.  Accordingly,  foon 
after  the  indifpolition  of  the  king  had  been  afeertained, 
the  prince  defpatched  an  exprefs  to  Mr  Fox,  who  was 
at  that  time  irvltaly,  requefting  his  immediate  prefence 
to  affid  him  in  forming  an  adminidration.  The  mi¬ 
niders  were  aware  of  the  intentions  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  and  wifhed,  if  poffible,  to  keep  them- 
felves  in  office.  As  the  duration  of  the  king’s  illnefs 
was  necedarily  uncertain,  and  he  might  fpeedily  be 
able  to  refume  the  government,  it  was  obvioufiy  their 
intered  to  procradinate,  as  much  as.  poffible,  any  new 
edabliffiment  which  might  be  thought  neceffary  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  prefent  exigency.  They  were  enabled  to 
do  fo  partly  in  confequence  of  the  profound  tranquil¬ 
lity  enjoyed  by  the.  nation,  which  did  not  render  the 
-  ,?eife  of  the  executive  power  of  fuch  immediate  ne- 
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ceffity  as  in  times  of  war  or  public  alarm.  It  is  im-  Bri 
poffible  alfo  to  avoid  remarking,  upon  this  occafion,  1  nta^ 
the  effedt  of  reputation  in  fupporting  any  political 
nieafure.  Mr  Pitt,  and  his  colleagues  in  office,  were 
in  poffeffion  of  the  public  favour  in  a  degree  in  which 
perhaps  no  minifters  in  the  Britiih  annals  ever  enjoyed 
it  for  fo  long  a  period  of  time.  Up«n  Mr  Fox  and 
his  affociates  remained  a  part  of  that  odium  which  the 
coalition  and  the  India  bill  had  originally  excited. 

The  prince  of  Wales  himfelf  was  dill  lefs  popular. 

The  fnbriety  of  his  father’s  life  was  thought  to- form  a 
contrad  to  his  youthful  indiferetions  5  and  the  rumour 
of  his  marriage  with  Mrs  Fitzherbert  was  dill  propa¬ 
gated,  and  met  with  fome  credit.  In  this  date  of  af¬ 
fairs  the  king’s  minifters,  who  had  ceafed  to  be  any 
thing  more  than  a  kind  of  miniders  by  courtefy,  had 
every  advantage  from  the  countenance  of  the  public  in 
their  projedl  of  delaying  as  long  as  poffible  the  relin- 
quifhment  of  their  official  fituations,  by  placing  the 
exercife  of  the  royal  authority  in  new  hands.  On  this 
occafion  Mr  Pitt  conduced  himfelf  with  great  dexteri¬ 
ty  in  contriving  fubje&s  of  difcuffion  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  while  his  antagonids  feera  not  to  have  been 
aware  of  his  purpofe,  or,  that  while  they  were  con¬ 
tending  againft  him  for  vi&ory.  in  debate  upon  fpecu- 
lative  political  quedions,  they  were  in  fa<d  fighting  his 
battle,  by  delaying  the  period  of  their  own  entrance 
into  power. 

Upon  the  re-affembling  of  parliament,  on  the  4th  of Reponof 
December,  a  report  of  the  board  of  privy  council,  con- the  privy 
taining  an  examination  of  the  royal  phyficians,  was counc.a 01 
prefented  to  the  two  houfes  by  Lord  Camden  and  Mr  kfin§,s 
Pitt  ;  and  it  was  fuggeded,  that  when  the  delicacy  of1  neS‘ 
the  fubjeft,  and  the  dignity  of  the  perfon  in  quedion 
were  confidered,  parliament  would  probably  perceive 
the  propriety  of  aiding  upon  this  report,  rather  than 
of  demanding  that  more  direft  and  ample  informa¬ 
tion  to  which,  in  ftri&nefs,  they  were  entitled.  This 
fuggedion  was  undoubtedly  reafonable,  as  it  could  not 
readily  be  fuppofed  that  the  miniders  of  the  crown 
could  poffibly  have  aided  fo  direidly  in  oppofition  to 
their  own  intereds,  as  to  have  falfely  represented  their 
mader  as  incapable  of  fupporting  them  in  their  offices. 

Mr  Fox,  Mr  Burke,  and  others,  however,  would  not 
take  their  word  upon  this  point,  but  infided  upon  the 
folemnity  of  an  inquiry  by  a  committee*  of  the  two  $6l 
lioufes.  The  report  of  the  committee  was  laid  upon  Report  of  a 
the  table  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  on  the  10th,  when  committee 
a  farther  propofition  was  moved  by  Mr  Pitt,  for  the of  the  cora* 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  precedents mons* 
of  cafes  in  which  the  perfonal  exercife  of  the  royal  au¬ 
thority  had  been  prevented  or  interrupted  by  infancy, 
ficknefs,  infirmity,  or  any  other  caufe.  Mr  Fox  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  though  he  had  no  obje&ion  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  committee  for  the  purpofe  propofed,  yet  as 
it  was  notorious,  that  no  precedent  exided,  which  could 
be  applied  to  the  prefent  cafe,  he  took  this  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  dating  the  following  general  principle  ;  that  in  xheprinceV 
confequence  of  its  being  afeertained,  that  the  king  right  to  the 
was  at  prefent  incapable  of  holding  the  executive  go-  regency  af- 
vernment,  the  prince  of  Wales  had  as  clear  and  ex-fertedb7 
prefs  a  right  to  affume  the  reins  and  exercife  the  power  Mr  FoX* 
of  fovereignty  during  the  continuance  of  the  prefent 
incapacity,  as  if  his  father  was  atfually  dead.  He  add¬ 
ed,  however,  that  though  the  prince’s  right  was  per- 
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fe6l  and  entire,  the  two  houfes  of  parliament,  as  the 
organs  of  the  nation,  were  alone  qualified  to  pronounce 
when  he  ought  to  take  pofleffion  of  his  right.  In  re- 
penied  by  ply  to  this  remark,  Mr  Pitt  Paid,  he  did  not  hefitate  to 
Mrfttt.  affirm,  that  for  any  man  to  afifert  fuch  a  right  in  the 
prince  of  Wales,  otherwife  than  as  it  was  voluntarily 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  two  houfes  of  parliament, 
was  little  lefs  than  treafon  to  the  conftitution  of  his 
country  3  adding,  that  unlefs  by  their  ele&ion,  he  had 
no  more  right,  fpeaking  of  Arid:  right,  to  affume  the 
government  than  any  other  ir  dividual  fubjefl  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He  defired,  that  every  man  in  that  houfe,  and 
every  man  in  the  nation,  would  confider,  that  on  their 
proceedings  depended,  as  well  the  exigence  of  the 
conftitution,  as  the  intereft  and  honour  of  a  fovereign, 
who  was  defervedly  the  idol  of  his  people. 

On  the  following  day,  the  opinion  which  had  been 
'ftated  by  Mr  Fox,  was,  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  attacked 
by  Lord  Camden,  and  defended  by  Lord  Lough¬ 
borough  and  Lord  ^torment.  Minifters  had  now 
got  an  abftraft  queftion  as  a  fubje£t  for  debate,  of 
which  they  refolvcd  not  to  lofe  fight,  efpecially  as 
their  fide  of  the  queftion  was  likely  to  prove  moft  po¬ 
pular,  being  an  aflertion  of  the  powers  of  parliament 
in  oppofition  to  an  aflertion  of  hereditary  right.  Mr 
Pitt  accordingly,  when  the  fubje£l  was  next  mention¬ 
ed,  faid,  that  the  queftion  that  had  been  ftarted  re- 
fpefting  the  rights  of  parliament  was  of  much  greater 
magnitude  and  importance  than  tbofe  which  related  to 
the  prefent  exigency  ;  and  he  hoped  there  would  be  an 
unanimous  concurrence  of  opinion,  that  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  difmifs  the  queftion  of  right  without  its  being 
debate  on  fully  difcufled  and  decided.  On  the  16th  of  Decem- 
he  prince’s  ber,  in  a  committee  upon  the  ftate  of  the  nation,  he 
entered  at  large  upon  the  fubjeft,  and  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that,  by  ancient  precedent,  the  powers  veiled 
in  a  regent  had  always  been  inferior  to  thofe  of  the 
king,  and  that  parliament  had  interfered  in  cafes  of 
royal  infancy  in  appointing  councils  of  regency,  or  a 
fingle  regent  or  proteftor.  At  the  fame  time  Mr 
Pitt  admitted,  that  it  would  be  expedient  10  intruft  to 
the  prince  of  Wales,  whatever  powers  fhould  be 
thought  neceffary.  Mr  Fox,  on  the  contrary,  con¬ 
tended,  that  his  doftrine  was  fupported  by  the  very 
nature  of  a  hereditary  monarchy.  He  faid,  that  upon 
Mr  Pitt’s  principles,  if  a  man  were  queftioned,  whether 
the  monarchy  is  hereditary  or  not,  the  anfwer  nruft  be, 
“  I  cannot  tell  3  afk  his  majefty’s  phyficians.  When 
the  Ling  of  England  is  in  health  the  monarchy  is  he¬ 
reditary,  but  when  he  is  ill  and  incapable  of  exercif- 
ing  the  fovereign  authority,  it  is  then  elective.”  Mr 
Fox  ridiculed  the  fubtlcty  of  Mr  Pitt’s  aflertion,  that 
the  prince  of  Wales  had  no  more  right  than  he  had, 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  confefled  that  parliament  was 
not  at  liberty  to  think  of  any  other  regent.  Mr  Pitt’s 
motion  upon  the  queftion  of  right  was  carried,  upon  a 
divifion  of  268  againft  204. 

t0  On  the  2 2d  of  .December,  Mr  Pitt  propofed  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  a  refolution,  the  object  of  which 
was,  to  declare,  that  it  was  neceffary  for  the  purpofe  of 
fupplying  the  prefent  defeat,  and  maintaining  the 
entire  conftitutional  authority  of  the  king,  that  the 
two  houfes  fhould  determine  on  the  means  by  which 
the  royal  aftent  might  be  given  to  the  bill,  which  they 
might  adopt  for  conftituting  a  regency.  The  objedt 
V.OL,  IV.  Part  II. 
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of  this  proposition  was  obvious;  adminiftration  had  re-  Britain, 
folved  not  to  confide  the  regency  to  *the  prince  of  -- — v  """ J 
Wales  unlefs  under  xeftriftions  3  but  without  the  royal 
aftent,  an  aft  of  parliament,  fixing  thefe  reftriftions, 
could  not  be  palled.  They  wiffied,  therefore,  to  de- 
vife  a  folemnity  which,  in  this  cafe,  fhould  be  held 
equivalent  to  the  royal  aftent.  Mr  Pitt  propofed,  that 
the  great  feal  fhould  be  affixed  by  the  lord  chancellor 
to  the  aft  of  parliament,  and  that  this  fhould  be  held 
equivalent  to  the  royal  aftent.  Mr  Fox,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  prefled  an  immediate  addrefs  to  the  prince  of 
Wales  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  regency.  Long  de¬ 
bates  occurred  upon  the  point  in  both  houfes  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  in  which  adminiftration  continued  to  be  fupport¬ 
ed  by  the  majority.  866 

On  the  2d  of  January  1789,  a  new  caufe  of  delay  oc- New  Re¬ 
curred  in  confequence  of  the  death  of  Mr  Cornwall,  lays* 
the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  Mr  Grenville 
was  elefted,  in  oppofition  to  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  upon  a 
divifion  of  215  againft  144.  On  the  6th  of  January, 
when  the  houfe  of  commons  were  about  to  confider 
Mr  Pitt’s  propofed  regency  bill,  Mr  Loveden  moved 
for  the  appointment  of  a  new  committee  to  inquire  in¬ 
to  the  ftate  of  the  king’s  health.  The  propofal,  after 
a  debate,  was  carried  by  adminiftration. 

In  the  mean  while  Mr  Pitt,  in  the  name  of  tire  The 
reft  of  the  cabinet,  explained  to  the  prince  of  Wales, prince’s 
in  a  letter,  the  reftriftions  which  were  meant  to  be  a”na[Pwhh 
inferted  in  the  regency  bill.  Thefe  wTere,  that  the  a(]miniftra- 
carc  of  the  king’s  perfon,  and  the  difpofition  of  histior. 
houfe  hold,  fhould  be  -committed  to  the  queen  ;  and 
that  the  power  to  be  exercifed  by  the  prince  ffiould 
not  extend  to  the  perfonal  property  of  his  father  ;  to 
the  granting  any  office,  reverfion,  or  penfion,  except 
where  the  law  abfolutely  required  it,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
the  judges,  for  any  other  term  than  during  the  king’s 
pleafure  *,  nor  to  the  conferring  any  peerage,  unlefs  up¬ 
on  fuch  perfons  of  the  royal  iflue  as  fhould  have  at¬ 
tained  the  age  of  21  years.  Mr  Pitt  added,  that  the 
ideas  he  had  fuggefted  were  founded  upon  the  fuppo- 
fition,  that  the  royal  malady  was  only  temporary,  and 
might  be  of  fliort  duration.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
fix  at  prefent  the  precife  period  for  which  thefe  provi* 
fions  ought  to  endure  ;  but  it  would  be  open  hereafter 
to  the  wfifdom  of  parliament  to  reconfider  them  when¬ 
ever  eircumftances  might  appear  to  render  it  eligible. 

In  his  anfwer,  which  was  dated  on  the  2d  of  January 
1789,  the  prince  declared,  that  it  was  with  deep  re¬ 
gret  he  perceived,  in  the  propofitions  of  adminiftration, 
a  project  for  introducing  w'eaknefs,  diforder,  and  infe- 
curity,  into  every  branch  of  political  bufinefs  3  a  pro- 
je£l  for  dividing  the  royal  family  from  each  other,  for 
feparating  the  court  from  the  ftate,  and  depriving  go¬ 
vernment  of  its  natural  and  accuftSmed  fupport ;  a 
fcheme  for  difeonnefling'  the  authority  to  command 
fervice  from  the  pourer  rif  animating  it  by  reward,  and 
for  allotting  to  him  all  the  invidious  duties  of  the  king¬ 
ly  ftation,  without  the  means  of  foftening  them  to  the 
public  by  any  one  a£t  of  grace,  favour,  or  benignity. 

He  ftated  it  to  be  a  principle  of  the  Britiffi  conftitu¬ 
tion,  that  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
were  held  as  a  truft  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and 
were  facred,  as  they  conduced  to  preferve  that  ba¬ 
lance  of  the  conftitution,  wffiich  was  the  true  fecurity 
of  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft ;  and  he  obje&ed  to 
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making  trial,  in  his  perfon,  of  an  experiment  to  afcer- 
tain  with  how  fmali  a  portion  of  kingly  power  the  exe¬ 
cutive  government  of  the  country  could  be  colluded. 
He  averted  his  conviftion,  that  no  event*  could  be 
more  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  his  royal  father  on 
his  recovery,  than  to  know  that  the  government  of 
his  fon  and  representative  had  exhibited  the  fovereign 
power  in  a  date  of  degradation  and  diminiffied  energy, 
a  date  injurious  in  its  practice  to  the  profperity  of  the 
people,  and  mifchievous  in  its  precedent  to  the  fecuri- 
ty  of  the  monarch  and  the  rights  of  his  family.  The 
prince  declared  himfelf  refolved,  however,  to  under¬ 
take,  under  every  difadvantage,  the  office  of  regent,  to 
avoid  the  evils  which  might  otherwife  arife. 

We  may  here  remark,  that  the  mod  fingular  part  of 
the  project  for  the  government  of  the  kingdom  appears 
to  have  been,  that  for  confiding  to  the  queen  the 
power  to  remove,  nominate,  and  appoint  the  officers 
of  the  royal  houfehold  ;  affided  by  a  permanent  council, 
to  be  feleaed  by  parliament,  and  to  confid,  in  fome 
meafure,  of  the  members  of  the  prefent  adminidration. 
The  annual  income  of  the  royal  houfehold  was  com¬ 
puted  to  amount  to  300,000!.  and  the  number  of  of¬ 
ficers  of  which  it  confided  to  400,  an  influence,  that 
would  certainly  have  been  diffidently  formidable  to  a 
government  in  other  refpeas  redrifted  and  limited. 
The  lords  of  the  bed-chamber  had  been  made  ufe  of  to 
defeat  Mr  Fox  s  projeaed  India  bill,  and  might,  under 
a  feparate  edablifhment,  have  proved  embarraffing  to 
the  exiding  government.  It  may  alfo  be  remarked, 
that  during  the  whole  of  the  prefent* reign,  the  queen 
had  never  previouOy  appeared  to  aa  beyond  her  do- 
medic  fphere,  a  circumdance  which  tended  not  a  little 
to  increafe  the  perfonal  refpeaability  of  her  hufband, 
as  his  conjugal  fidelity  and  attachment  had  always 
been  remarkable.  In  confequence,  however,  of  her 
name  being  obtained  at  this  time  to  the  miniderial 
projeft,  an  idea  came  to  be  very  generally  entertained, 
that  her  induence  or  interference  in  political  tranfac- 
tions  was  by  no  means  inconfiderable. 

.  ^  worthy  of  remark,  that  on  this  occafion  admi¬ 
nidration  were,  no  doubt,  greatly  encouraged  in  their 
purfuit  of  the  plan  they  had  formed  for  redri&ing  the 
prince’s  power,  by  the  addrefles  that  were  prefented 
to  them  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  expreffive 
of  the  gratitude  of  the  perfons  by  whom  they  were 
fent,  for  the  aflertion  which  had  been  made  by  the 
houfe  of  commons  of  their  right  of  providing  for  the 
prefent  deficiency. 

On  the  1 6th  of  January,  Mr  Pitt  propofed  his  re- 
gency  bill,  reding  it,  in  fome  meafure,  upon  the  deci- 
five  opinion  of  Dr  Willis,  who  expreffed  great  hopes 
ot  the  king’s  recovery.  After  long  debates,  the  limi¬ 
tations  were  fupported  by  a  confiderable  majority.  In 
the  houfe  of  lords,  fimilar  debates  occurred,  but  there 
alfo  adminidration  were  vi&orious. 

On  the  3id  of  January,  Lord  Camden,  moved  in  the 
opened  in  ^  ?florrd*’  tha*  the  lord-chancellor  be  direded,  by 
form  by  theaut*lorjty  of  the  two  lioufes  of  parliament,  to  iflue  a 
lord-chan-  commiffion  in  the  name  of  the  fovereign,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  immediately  opening  the  feffion  of  parliament. 
The  resolution  was  carried,  the  houfe  of  commons  con¬ 
curred  in  it,  and  the  feffion  was  opened  in  the  pro¬ 
pofed  form,  on  the  3d  of  February, 

Though  the  principles  of  the  regency  bill  had  been 
previoufly  difcuffed,  yet  its  various  claufes  gave  rife  to 
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new  debates  and  votes,  in  which  adminidration  dill 
maintained  their  fuperiority.  The  lad  claufe  provided, 
that  when  it  diould  appear  to  the  queen,  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  her  council,  that  the  king  was  redored  to 
health,  they  ffiould  be  authorized  to  fignify  it  under 
their  hands  to  the  lord  prefident  of  the  privy-council, 
who  ffiould  caufe  it  to  be  recorded  in  full  council,  and 
having  fo  done,  ffiould  fend  a  copy  of  it  to  the  lord 
mayor  of  London,  and  caufe  it  to  be  printed  in  the 
gazette..  The  king  was  then  authorized  to  fummon 
nine  privy  counfellors.,  not  members  of  the  council  to 
the  queen,  by  the  advice  of  any  fix  of  whom,  he  ffiould 
be  authorized  to  iflue  a  proclamation,  counterfigned 
by  the  fix  privy-counfellors,  declaring  his  intention  to 
refume  the  regal  fun&ions,  and  upon  tliefe  formalities, 
the  fun&ions  of  the  regent  fliould  immediately  ceafe. 

It  was  farther  provided,  that,  after  this  proclamation, 
parliament  ffiould  forthwith  aflemble  for  the  tranfa&ion  S6 
of  bufinefs.  The  bill  pafled  the  houfe  of  commons  on  Regency 
the  1 2th  of  Feb.  and  was  prefented  to  the  houfe  of  lords  bill  paffes 
on  the  following  day.  It  was  difcuffed  on  the  17th  andthe  com' 

1 8th,  and  a  few  amendments  were  introduced  into  it. 

.Here,  however,  the  whole  of  thefe  proceedings  ter-  th/lords. 
minated.  On  the  12th  of  February,  the  king  had  been  870* 
declared  by  his  phyficians  to  be  in  a  date  of  progref- The  king’* 
five  amendment.  An  adjournment  of  the  houfe  of  lords reC0gerj* 
was  therefore  propofed  on  the  19th.  On  the  25th,  theseflW 
kin.g  was  declared  by  his  phyficians  free  from  com-pened  ane* 
plaint,  and  on  the  10th  of  March,  the  lord-chancellor, in  »fua 
by  the  king’s  authority,  addrefled  both  houfes  of  par-fona* 
liament  in  a  fpeech,  and  the  ordinary  bufinefs  of  the 
feffion  commenced.  The  experiment  was  thus  left  un¬ 
tried,  of  the  effe&s  which  the  diminifhed  authority  of 
a.  regent  might  have  produced,  at  the  period  in  quef- 
tion,  upon  the  pra&ice  of  the  Britiffi  government.  8 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  adminidration  of  Mr  Pitt  had.Condu&of 
been  lefs  fortunate  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  than-  in  the  Iriffi 
his  own  country.  The  unexampled  popularity  that  re- Parhament 
conciled  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  all  his  meafures,^^6 
and  the  odium  and  fufpicion  that  had  fallen  upon  his  op¬ 
ponents,  had  not  hitherto,  in  any  very  eminent  degree, 
communicated  themfelves  to  the  neighbouring  ifland. 

The  profpeft  of  his  departure,  from  office,  therefore,  in 
that  country,  excited  little  regret,  and  its  parliament 
made  hade  to  wordiip  what  they  accounted  the  rifing 
fun.  It  had  dood  adjourned,  previous  to  the  royal  in¬ 
capacity,  to  the  20th  January  1789,  and  the  marquis 
of  Buckingham,  then  lord-lieutenant,  with  confent  of 
the  privy-council  of  Ireland,  ventured  to  defer  its  meet¬ 
ing  to  the  5th  of  Feb.  On  the  nth  of  that  month, 
two  motions  were  offered  to  the  confideration  of  the 
houfe  of  commons.  The  fird  of  them  by  Mr  Grattan, 
the  member  mod  didinguiffied  for  his  talents  ;  and  the 
fecond  by  Mr  Conolly,  the  riched  of  the  Iriffi  com-  873' 
moners.  By  the  fird,  the  royal  incapacity  was  de-Addrefsti 


dared;  and  by  the  fecond,  it  was  propofed  to  prefen t the  prince 


an  addrefs  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  requeding  him  to 
take  upon  himfelf  the  government,  with  its  various 
powers,  jurifdi&ions,  and  prerogatives.  In  fupport  of 
thefe  motions,  it  was  argued  by  Mr  Grattan,  that  there 
were  two  modes  of  proceeding,  familiar  to  the  feveral 
branches  of  the  legidature  ;  the  one  legiflation,  and 
the  other  addrefs.  The  former  of  thefe  proceeded  up¬ 
on  the  fuppofition  of  a  third  edate,  and  required  the 
concurrence  of  that  edate,  in  order  to  give  it  validity  y 
the  latter  was  a  fun&ion,  exclufively  the  property  of 

the 
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Britain,  the  two  houfes,  and  which  was  in  itfelf  complete  and 
*--V— — '  final.  The  plan  he  recommended,  advifed  the  creation 
of  a  third  eftate,  in  order  to  legiflate;  not  the  legiflating, 
in  order  to  create  a  third  eftate.  To  fill  up  the  exist¬ 
ing  deficiency,  was  the  only  aft  the  fituation  made  in- 
difpenfable.  Limiting,  therefore,  their  operation  to 
the  demand  of  the  neceftity,  they  parted  with  their  ex¬ 
traordinary  power,  the  very  moment  it  was  brought 
completely  into  exercife.  This  Mr  Grattan  confider- 
ed  as  the  firft  thing  neceffary  to  be  done  ;  but  as  the 
addreffes  of  parliament,  though  competent  to  fupply 
the  deficiency,  did  not,  and  could  not  with  propriety, 
annex  to  their  aft  the  forms  of  law,  he  thought  it  ad- 
vifable,  after  the  acceptance  of  the  regency,  that  there 
ftiould  be  an  acl  paffed,  for  the  purpofe  of  recognizing 
and  giving  the  eftablifhed  form,  to  the  meafures  which 
had  preceded.  The  powers  he  recommended  to  be 
conferred  upon  the  regent,  were  precifely  thofe  exer- 
cifed  by  the  king  ;  and  the  reafon  of  this,  he  faid,  was 
to  be  found  in  the  very  nature  of  the  prerogative,  which 
was  given,  not  for  the  fake  of  the  king,  but  of  the 
people,  for  whofe  ufe,  both  kings,  and  regents,  and 
prerogatives,  were  created  and  conftituted.  He  knew 
of  no  political  reafon,  why  the  prerogatives  in  queftion 
fhould  be  deftroyed,  nor  any  perfonal  reafon  why  they 
fhould  be  fufpended.  He  thought  it  unneceffary,  to 
copy  minutely  the  proceedings  of  England.  The  two 
nations  concurred  in  the  fame  general  object,  the  choice 
of  a  regent,  which  was  a  common  concern,  the  parti¬ 
cular  modification  of  which  rauft  be  governed  by  the 
$74  particular  circumftances  of  the  different  countries. 

)ppofed.  The  attorney-general,  Mr  Fitzgibbon,  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  champion  of  adminiftration.  He  contended,  that 
the  Irifti  parliament  ought  to  wait,  till  the  prince  of 
Wales  was  inverted  with  the  authority  of  regent  in 
England.  He  would  then  have  the  command  of  the 
great  feal  of  that  country,  the  affixing  of  which  was 
requifite  to  give  authenticity  to  every  legiflative  a£t  in 
Ireland.  Upon  this  laft  folemnity  he  laid  great  ftrefs^ 
afferting  that  the  moment  a  regent  was  appointed  for 
Great  Britain,  fuppofing  him  to  be  a  different  perfon 
from  the  Irifh  regent,  he  might  fend  a  commiflion  un¬ 
der  the  great  feal  of  England,  appointing  a  lord  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Ireland  ;  and  to  that  commiflion,  their  regent, 
at  the  peril  of  his  head,  would  be  obliged  to  pay  obe¬ 
dience.  He  afferted,  that  the  government  of  Ireland, 
under  its  prefent  conftitution,  could  never  go  on,  un- 
lefs  they  followed  Great  Britain  implicitly  in  all  regu¬ 
lations  of  imperial  policy.  Mr  Fitzgibbon  predicted, 
that  the  unadvifed  raftinefs  of  thofe  who  difregarded 
this  rule,  muft  ultimately  lead  to  a  legiflative  union 
with  England,  a  meafure  which  he  deprecated,  but 
which  was  more  furely  prepared  by  fuch  violence,  than 
if  all  the  fluices  of  corruption  were  prepared  together, 
and  poured  in  one  overwhelming  torrent  upon  the 
country’s  reprefentatives. 

Mr  Hutehinfon,  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  who  at  this 
time  joined  oppofition,  contended,  that  the  regent  off 
England  could  not,  as  fuch,  give  the  royal  affent  to  an 
Irifti  bill,  and  Mr  Curran  enlarged  upon  the  evils  which 
attended  elective  monarchy.  He  contended,  that,  with¬ 
out  overturning  the  conftitution,  neither  Britain  nor  Ire¬ 
land  could  exert  any  choice  upon  the  fubje6t,  but  muft 
receive  into  the  royal  office  the  heir  of  the  monarchy. 

The  proportions  of  Mr  Grattan  and  Mr  Conolly 


were  voted  by  the  majority;  and  on  the  following  day,  Britain. 

an  addrefs  to  the  prince  of  Wales  was  alfo  voted,  and  ' - v™ 

fent  to  the  houfe  of  lords  for  their  concurrence.  It  ^^75 
was  adopted  by  the  houfe  of  lerds  by  a  great  majority.  carr*;ecj> 

The  addrefs  was  carried  to  the  lord -lieutenant  on  the 
19th  of  February,  who,  however,  tefufed  to  tranfmit  it 
to  England  ;  upon  which,  the  two  houfes  appointed  fix 
commiffioraers,  to  prefent  the  addrefs  immediately  to 
the  prince*  Thefe  meafures,  however,  were  fearcely 
carried  through  parliament,  when  the  king’s  recovery 
rendered  them  ineffe&ual  ;  the  confequence  of  which 
was,  that  the  majority  of  the  Irifh  parliament,  who 
were  very  far  from  having  intended  to  engage  in  a 
conteft  with  the  Britiffi  government,  found  themfelves 
in  an  awkward  fituation.  They  maintained  for  a  ftiort 
time  an  appearance  of  firmnefs ;  but  as  the  Britifh  ad¬ 
miniftration  avoided  difplaying  any  refentment,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  part  they  had  a&ed,  the  legiflature  of  that 
country  fpeedily  refumed  its  ufual  character  of  obfe- 
quioufnefs  to  the  Britifti  government.  3 -jq 

The  fubjedt  of  the  {lave  trade,  which  had  been  fug- Slave  - 
gefted  to  the  confideration  of  parliament  during  thetra^Ci 
preceding  feffion,  was  not  regularly  refumed  till  the 
1 2th  of  May.  In  the  interval,  various  petitions  had 
been  prefented  againft  the  abolition  of  the  trade,  by 
perfons  interefted  in  it,  in  London,  Liverpool,  Briftol, 
and  other  places.  The  report  of  the  committee  of 
privy  council,  of  which  Mr  Pitt  had  given  notice  du¬ 
ring  the  preceding  feffion,  was  in  the  mean  time  pre¬ 
fented  to  the  houfe  of  commons;  and  it  is  to  be  remark¬ 
ed,  that,  during  the  preceding  year,  the  enemies  of  the 
trade  had  been  extremely  aftive  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  endeavouring  to  excite  the  general  indignation 
of  the  public  againft  this  odious  traffic.  Innumerable 
pamphlets  were  diftributed,  either  gratuitously,  or  at  si 
low  price,  giving  an  account  of  the  calamities  endured 
by  the  unhappy  natives  of  Africa,  in  confequence  of  it. 

The  wars,  in  which  their  petty  princes  were  tempted 
to  engage,  with  a  view  to  the  capture  of  prifoners, 
whom  they  might  fell  to  European  traders,  were  fully 
explained  ;  the  wretched  manner  in  which  thefe  (laves 
were  tranfported  to  the  Weft  India  colonies,  fettered 
and  crowded  together  in  fuch  a  way,  as  to  occafion  the 
deftru&ion  of  multitudes  of  them  by  difeafe,  was  re- 
prefented  by  prints,  which  were  diftributed  along  with 
the  popular  publications  upon  the  fubje£t  ;  and,  laftly, 
inftances  of  the  cruelty  of  the  matters  in  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies  were  publifhed,  which  had  a  tendency  to  render 
the  whole  white  inhabitants  there  extremely  odious. 

In  confequence  of  all  thefe  exertions,  the  public  at 
large  were  induced  to  intereft  themfelves  with  very 
great  zeal,  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring,  if  not  an  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  ftate  of  flavery  which  exifts  in  the  Weft  In¬ 
dia  Iflands,  at  lead  a  complete  prohibition  of  th6  im¬ 
portation  of  additional  (laves  from  Africa.  To  this  laft 
objedt,  the  abolition  of  the  trade  for  (laves  to  the  coaft 
of  Africa,  the  attention  of  the  legiflature  was  at  this 
time  confined. 

Mr  Wilberforce  opened  the  bufinefs,  by  dating  the  Mr  Wiiber- 
effe£ls  of  the  trade  upon  Africa,  as  forming  the  prin-force*,s 
cipal  motives  of  the  wars  in  that  country.  He  next 
noticed  the  mode  of  tranfportation,  the  moft  wretched  flave.tr ade, 
part  of  the  whole  fubjeft,  in  which,  he  faid,  fo  much 
mifery,  condenfed  in  fo  little  room,  was  more  than  the 
human  imagination  had  ever  before  conceived.  L)if-  / 
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n.  ierent  accounts  of  this  matter  were  Indeed  given,  he 
(aid,  by  witneffes,  according  to  their  prejudices  and 
interefts  ;  but  he  obferved,  that  death  was  a  witnefs 
that  could  not  deceive,  and  the  proportion  of  deaths 
would  not  only  confirm,  but,  if  pofliblc,  even  aggra¬ 
vate  our  fufpieion  of  the  mifery  of  the  tranfit.  It 
would  be  found,  upon  an  average  of  all  the  (hips  up¬ 
on  which  evidence  had  been  given,  that,  exclufive  of 
filch  as  peri fhed  before  they  failed,  not  lefs  than  12-J 
per  cent,  died  In  the  paffage.  Befides  thefe,  the  Ja¬ 
maica  report  fiated,  that  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  ex¬ 
pired  upon  fiiore  before  the  day  of  fale,  which  was  on¬ 
ly  a  week  or  two  from  the  time  of  their  landing  ;  one- 
third  more  died  in  the  feafbning  ;  and  this,  in  a  cli¬ 
mate  exa&ly  fimilar  to  their  own,  and  where,  as  fome 
of  the  witneffes  pretended,  they  were  healthy  and  hap¬ 
py.  The  difeafes,  however,  that  they  contra&ed  on  (hip- 
board,  the  aftringents  and  wafhes  that  were  employed  to 
hide  their  wounds,  and  make  them  up,  as  it  was  called, 
for  fale,  were  a  principal  caufe  of  this  mortality.  The 
negroes,  it  fhould  be  remembered,  were  not  purchafed 
at  firfi,  except  in  perfeft  health  ;  and  the  fum  of  the 
different  cafualties,  taken  together,  produced  a  morta¬ 
lity  of  above  50  per  cent.  Mr  Wilberforce  added, 
that,  as  (oon  as  he  had  advanced  thus  far  in  his  invef- 
tigation,  he  felt  the  wickednefs  of  the  flave-trade  to 
be  fo  enormous,  fo  dreadful,  and  irremediable,  that 
he  could  flop  at  no  alternative  fliort  of  its  abolition. 

A  trade  founded  on  iniquity,  and  carried  on  with 
fuch  circumftances  of  horror,  mufi  be  abolifiied,  let 
the  policy  be  what  it  might  5  and  he  had  from  this 
time  determined,  whatever  were  the  confequcnces, 
that  he  would  never  reft  till  he  had  effe&ed  that  abo¬ 
lition.  The  principle  upon  which  he  founded  the  ne- 
ceftity  of  the  abolition,  was  not  policy,  but  juftice  : 
but  though  juftice  were  the  principle  of  the  meafure, 
yet  he  trufted,  he  (hould  diftindlly  prove  it  to  be  re- 
coneileable  with  our  trueft  political  intereft.  In  the 
firft  place,  he  afferted,  that  the  number  of  negroes  in 
the  Weft  Indies  might  be  kept  up  without  the  intro- 
duflion  of  recruits  from  Africa  ;  and,  to  prove  this,  he 
enumerated  the  various  fources  of  the  prefent  mortali¬ 
ty.  The  firft  was,  the  difproportion  of  the  fexes,  an 
evil,  which,  when  the  flave-trade  was  abolifhed,  muft, 
in  the  courfe  of  nature,  cure  itfelf.  The  fecond  was, 
the  diforders  contra&ed  in  the  tranfportation,  and  the 
confequences  of  the  wafhes  and  mercurial  ointments, 
by  which  they  were  made  up  for  fale.  A  third  was  ex- 
ceftive  labour  joined  with  improper  food  ;  and  a  fourth, 
the  extreme  difiolutenefs  of  their  manners.  Thefe 
would  all  of  them  be  counteraaed  by  the  impoflibi- 
lity  of  procuring  further  fupplies.  It  was  the  intereft, 
they  were  told,  of  the  mafters  to  treat  their  (laves  with 
kindnefs  and  humanity  :  but  it  was  immediate  and  pre¬ 
fent,  not  future  and  diftant  intereft,  that  was  the  great 
(pring  of  aaion  in  the  affairs  of  mankind. 

Mr  W ilberforce  moved  twelve  propofitions,  upon 
which,  however,  he.  obferved,  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  urge  them  to  an  immediate  vote.  They  dated  the 
number  of  (laves  annually  carried  from  Africa,  im¬ 
ported  into  the  Britifti  Weft  Indies,  and  entered  in  the 
cuftomhoufe  accounts  ;  the  number  in  the  firft  of  thefe 
articles  amounting  to  38,000.  They  entered  into  the 
probable  demerits  of  the  perfons  fold  to  flavery  •,  the 
confequences  produced  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Africa, 
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and  the  valuable  and  important  commerce  to  that  coun¬ 
try  which  might  be  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  the  (lave, 
trade.  They  ftated  the  injury  fuftained  by  the  Britifti 
feamen,  and  the  fatal  circumftances  that  attended  the 
tranfportation  to  the  (laves.  They  detailed  the  caufes 
of  the  mortality  of  the  negroes,  and  enumerated  the 
different  items  of  calculation  refpe&ing  the  increafe  of 
population  in  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes  ;  and  they  con¬ 
cluded  with  declaring,  that  it  appeared  that  no  confi- 
derable  or.  permanent  inconvenience  would  refult  from 
difeontinuing  the  farther  importation. 

Upon  this  occafion,  Mr  Pitt  fupported  that  fide  of  Mr  Htt 
the  queftion  which  had  previoufiy  received,  in  a  very&c.0p.’ 
remarkable  degree,  the  faniftion  of  popular  applaule. P°k  the 
He  declared  himfelf  (atisfied,  that  no  argument,  compa-flave'tradi 
tible  with  any  idea  of  juftice,  could  be  afligned  for  the 
continuation  of  the  flave-trade.  He  trufted,  that  the  pro¬ 
ject  now  recommended,  would  not  prove  the  means  of 
inviting  foreign  powers  to  fupply  our  iflands  by  a  clande- 
ftine  trade.  Should  fuch  an  illicit  proceeding  be  attempt¬ 
ed,  the  only  language  which  it  became  us  to  adopt 
was,  that  Great  Britain  bad  refouroes  to  enable  her  to 
protea  her  iflands,  and  to  prevent  that  trade  from  be¬ 
ing  clandeftinely  carried  on  with  them,  which  (he  had 
thought  fit,  from  a  regard  to  her  chara&er  and  her 
honour,  to  abandon.  It  was  highly  becoming  in  Great 
Britain  to  take  the  lead  of  all  other  countries  in  a  bu- 
finefs  of  fo  great  magnitude;  and  lie  could  not  but 
have  confidence  that  foreign  nations  would  be  inclined 
to  (hare  the  honour,  and  contented  to  follow  us  as  their 
patterns  in  fo  excellent  a  work.  Mr  Fox  highly  ap¬ 
proved.  of  what  Mr  Pitt  had  faid  refpeaing  the  lan¬ 
guage  it  became  us  to  hold  to  foreign  powers.  A  trade 
in  human  flefti  he  confidered  as  fo  fcandalous,  that  it 
was  in  the  laft  degree  infamous  to  fuffer  it  to  be  openly 
carried  on  by  the  authority  of  the  government  of  any 
country.  A  regulation  of  the  trade  had  been  propofed 
by  fome  perfons  ;  but  his  deteftation  of  its  exiftence  led 
him,  he  faid,  naturally  to  remark,,  that  he  knew  of  no 
fuch  thing  as  a  regulation  of  robbery  and  reftrisftion  of 
murder.  There  was  no  medium.  The  legiflature  muft 
either  abolifti  the  trade,  or  plead  guilty  to  all  the  iniqui¬ 
ty  with  which  it  was  attended.  Mr  Burke  obferved, 
that,  whatever  were  the  prefent  fituation  of  Africa,  it 
could  never  be  meliorated  under  the  prefent  fyfteni. 

While  we  continued  to  purchafe  the  natives,  they  muft 
for  ever  remain  in  a  date  of  favage  barbarity.  It  was 
impoftible  to  civilize  a  (lave.*  it  was  contrary  to  the 
fyftem  of  human  nature.  There  was  no  country  that 
continued  under  fuch  difadvantageous  circumftances, 
into  which  the  (hadow  of  improvement  had  ever  been 
introduced. 

On  the  other  band,  Mr  Wilberforce’s  propofithmsSlavJfracl 
met  with  confiderable  oppofition.  Mr  Savage  and^uPPorle^ 
Mr  Newnham,  on  the  part  of  the  city  of  London,  b>  various 
faid,  that  the-  meafure,  if  carried  into  cffe<ft,  would members* 
render  the  metropolis  one  feene  of  bankruptcy.  Mr 
Dempfter  faid,  that  Mr  Wilberforce’s  firft  propofal 
ought  to  be,  to  make  good  out  of  the  public  purfe, 
the  Ioffes  which  individuals  would  fuftain  from  the 
abolition  of  the  trade.  Lord  Penrhyn  afferted,  that 
there  were  mortgages  in  the  Weft  India  iflands,  to  the 
amount  of  70  millions  fterling  ;  and  that  Mr  Wilber¬ 
force’s  project  would  bind  the  country  in  equity,  for 
the  repayment  of  this  fum.  Mr  Henniker  oppofed 
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Britain,  the  abolition,  on  account  of  the  unalterable  depravity 
V ^  of  the  Africans,  which  rendered  them  incapable  of  being 
civilized.  And  the  fame  fide  of  the  queftion  was  farther 
fupported,  upon  various  grounds,  by  Lord  Maitland, 
Mr  Marftiam,  Mr  Iiuffey,  Mr  Rolle,  Mr  Drake,  and 
Mr  Alderman  Watfon.  The  merchants  who  oppofed 
the  abolition,  requefted  leave  to  examine  witneffes  on 
their  fide  of  the  queftion.  Mr  Pitt  obferved,  that,  in 
his  opinion,  all  farther  inquiry  was  unneeeffary,  and 
could  only  tend  to  wafte  the  time  of  the  houfe.  After¬ 
wards,  however,  he  appeared  to  relax  in  this  refpeft, 
and  the  examination  of  witneffes  was  permitted,  which 
confumed  fo  much  time,  that  the  bufinefs  could  not  be 
brought  to  a  conelufion  during  the  feffion.  The  tranf- 
aftions  of  the  houfe  under  this  head,  Were  concluded 
by  the  renewal  of  Sir  William  Dolben’s  a£l,  to  regu¬ 
late,  for  a  limited  time,  the  mode  of  conveying  Oaves 
in  Britifti  veffels  from  the  coaft  of  Africa. 

The  annual  bufinefs  of  the  budget  was  not  brought 
forward,  in  the  prefent  year,  till  the  10th  of  June  ; 
and  immediately  previous  to  this  difcuftlon,  the  office 
of  ipeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  was  vacated,  by 
the  promotion  of  Mr  Grenville  to  the  fituation  of  one 

550  of  the  principal  fecretaries  of  Rate,  on  the  refignation 
Mr  Ad-  of  Lord  Sydney.  Upon  this  occafion,  the  marquis  of 
chof r11  Graham  and  Mr  Grofvenor  moved,  that  Mr  Henry 
speaker.  Addington,  who  was  the  perfonal  friend  of  Mr  Pitt, 

and  the  fon  of  Dr  Stephen  Addington,  phyfician  to 
Mr  Pitt’s  family,  fliould  be  appointed  to  the  ehair. 
The  name  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  tvas  propofed  on  the 
part  of  oppofition,  by  the  fame  perfons  who  had  brought 
it  forward  upon  a  former  occafion  ;  and  Mr  Fox  and 
Mr  Burke,  in  fupport  of  this  amendment,  took  notice 
of  the  vouth  and  inexperience  of  his  competitor.  At 
length  the  houfe  divided,  and  the  numbers  appeared  in 
favour  of  Mr  Addington  215,  and  of  Sir  Gilbert  El- 

551  liot 

New  taxes.  In  confequence  of  the  expence  incurred  by  the  late 

armament,  the  allowance  to  the  American  loyalifts,  and 
other  cireumftances,  it  was  found  neceflary  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  a  loan  of  one  million,  to  defray  the  intereft  of 
which,  additional  taxes  were  impofed  upon  newfpapers, 
advertifements,  cards  and  dice,  probates  of  wills,  lega¬ 
cies  to  collateral  relations,  and  carriages  and  horfes. 

As  one  of  Mr  Pitt’s  modes  of  extending  the  reve¬ 
nue  confifted  of  exerting  great  vigilance  in  the  fup- 
preffion  of  fmuggling,  he  had  formerly  transferred  the 

552  management  of  the  revenue  upon  wine  from  the  cu- 

Iheexcife  ftoms  to  the  board  of  excife.  He  now  extended  the 
laws  ex-  fame  plan  to  the  article  tobacco.  He  opened  the  fub- 
obacco*0  h°ufe  commons  on  the  16th  of  June,  by 

obferving,  that  tobacco  was  now  to  be  confidered  as  the 
fmuggler’s  ftaple,  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  had  formerly 
dealt  in  tea,  wine,  and  fpirits.  The  quantity  of  tobac¬ 
co  confumed  in  this  kingdom,  was  found  to  bear  a  to¬ 
lerably  near  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  tea,  and  at 
leaft  one-half  of  this  quantity  was  the  exclufive  com¬ 
modity  of  the  fmuggler.  The  confumption  amounted 
to  14  millions  of  pounds,  and  the  lofs  to  the  revenue, 
upon  the  half  of  this  confumption,  was  three  or  four 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  per  annum.  Under  thefe 
cireumftances,  Mr  Pitt  thought  it  neceflary  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  fyftem  of  excife,  by  which  the  ftoek  of 
the  dealer  is  taxed  inftead  of  the  duty  being  colle&ed 
on  importation.  Pie  fupported  his  propofal,  by  allud- 
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ing  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  fame  meafure,  in  increafing  Britain, 
the  revenue  upon  wine.  1  -  v J 

As  the  cxcife  laws  authorize  the  revenue  officers 
to  fearch  the  houfes  of  the  dealers,  and  as  they 
fuperfede  the  favourite  fyftem  of  adminiftering  ju-  • 

ftiee  by  a  trial  by  jury,  their  extenfion  had  former¬ 
ly  been  extremely  unpopular,  and  had  nearly  occa- 
fioned  the  ruin  of  different  minifters,  by  whom  it 
had  been  attempted;  but,  in  confequence  of  the  po¬ 
pularity  of  Mr  Pitt’s  adminiftration,  or  in  confequence 
of  the  long  enjoyment  of  national  profperity  under  the 
reigning  family,  without  any  very  remarkable  political 
ftruggles,  Mr  Pitt’s  projects  for  the  purpofe  of  extend¬ 
ing  the  excife,  if  not  pofitively  approved,  were,  at  leaft: 
contemplated  with  indifference.  Petitions  were,  how¬ 
ever,  prefented  againft;  the  propofed  alteration  by  the 
perfons  about  to  fall  under  the  new  fyftem,  and  t-hey 
were  permitted  to  be  heard  by  counfel.  They  affert- 
cd,  that  the  introduction  of  the  cxeife  would  lead  to 
the  difelofure  of  their  art,  and  to  the  confequent  ruin 
of  their  manufacture  ;  and,  that  the  operations  of  ex¬ 
cife,  fuch  as  gauging  and  weighing,  were  inapplicable 
to  their  commodity.  Mr  Fox,  who  was  abfent  during 
the  firft:  ftages  of  the  bufinefs,  afterwards  came  for- 
ward.  When  the  bill  was  under  the  confideration  of  Debate  on 
a  committee,  he  declared,  that  he  had  comedown  to  the  fubjeCt. 
the  houfe,  not  fo  much  from  any  hope  of  fuceefsfully 
oppofing  the  bill,  as  with  a  view  to  enter  his  general 
protefl:  againft  a  fcheme  which  he  completely  difap- 
proved.  He  had  oppofed,  and  would  oppofe,  every  ex¬ 
tenfion  of  the  excife  laws,  beesufe  he  was*  convinced 
they  were  a  fyftem  of  laws  under  which  no  freeman 
ought  to  live,  and  were  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
principles  of  juft  and  equal  government.  He  wasaware, 
that,  in  fome  men,  any  new  increafe  of  revenue  outweigh¬ 
ed  every  other  confideration.  His  own  opinion  was  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  if  the  excife  on  tobacco  would  produee 
half  a  million  a-year,  he  would  ftill  oppole  it.  It  was 
the  infringement  of  our  liberties  and  conftitution,  hi¬ 
therto  regarded  as  ineftimable,  that  he  refilled,  and 
which  he  forefaw  would  fall  a  facrifice  to  con  fid  ora¬ 
tions  of  revenue.  He  remarked,  that  the  meafure 
ftemed  little  to  intereft  the  public  in  general  ;  and,  if 
parliament  would  not  attend  to  their  duty,  and  the  na¬ 
tion  abandoned  it,  he  faw  no  profpeft  of  ftemming  the 
tide.  It  feemed  as  if  liberty  and  a  free  conftitution 
were  merely  talked  of,  and  not  felt ;  as  if  they  were 
words  only  fit  to  decorate  a  fpeech  in  parliament  ; 
a  beautiful  theory,  but  no  longer  compatible  with 
praftice  or  fit  for  enjoyment.  Standing  as  we  did, 
the  firft  country  for  literature,  for  fcience,  and  all 
which  could  improve  and  adorn  mankind,  it  muft  mor¬ 
tify  ^every  man  who  admired  the  freedom  of  our  con¬ 
ftitution  and  the  equity  of  our  laws,  that  the  fources 
of  our  eminence  (hould  be  fo  completely  and  irremedi¬ 
ably  forgotten.  On  the  contrary,  Mr  Grenville  re¬ 
marked,  that,  by  the  excife  laws,  fix  millions  of  an¬ 
nual  revenue  were  colle&ed  ;  that  thefe  laws  had  been 
promoted  in  the  beft  periods  of  our  hiffory  ;  that  only 
3000  more  people  were  now  propofed  to  be  put  under 
them  ;  that  the  conftitution  had  not  hitherto  been 
injured  by  thefe  laws,  and  that  their  extenfion  was  ab- 
folutely  neceflary,  to  enable  the  honeft  trader,  in  the 
article  in  queftion,  to  carry  on  his  bufinefs  with  fuc¬ 
cefs.  The  bill  was  carried  by  a  large  majority7.  It 
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i\iet  with  fimilar  refinance  in  the  houfe  of  lords  from 
Lord  Stormont,  but  with  a  fimilar  iffue, 

Mr  Fox  had  annually  brought  forward  a  motion  for 
the  repeal  of  the  fhop-tax,  which  had  proved  extreme¬ 
ly  unpopular  in  the  capital.  During  the  prefent  fef- 
fion,  Mr  Pitt  confented  that  the  tax  fhould  be  aboliflied. 

Mr  Beaufoy  again  introduced  a  motion  for  the  repeal 
of  the  corporation  and  tefl  a 6b.  It  was  fupported  by 
Mr  Fox,  but  oppofed  by  Lord  North  and  Mr  Pitt,  and 
reje&ed  by  a  divifion  of  122  againfl  102. 

A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  houfe  of  lords  by 
Earl  Stanhope,  for  relieving  the  members  of  the  church 
of  England  from  various  penalties  and  difabilities  un¬ 
der  which  they  laboured,  and  for  extending  freedom 
in  matters  of  religion  to  perfons  of  all  denominations, 
Papifts  excepted.  The  laws  it  chiefly  intended  to  re¬ 
peal,  were  laws  impofing  penalties  upon  perfons  wrho 
did  not  frequent  the  eflablifhed  worfhip,  and  prohibit¬ 
ing  men  from  fpeaking  or  writing  in  derogation  of  the 
do&rine  of  the  book  of  Common  Prayer.  It  alfo  re¬ 
pealed  the  laws  enjoining  the  eating  fifli  on  certain 
days,  authorizing  the  imprifonment  of  perfons  excom¬ 
municated,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  women,  and 
declaring  all  perfons  who  fhould  go  to  court,  without 
having  previoufly  made  a  certain  declaration,  which 
probably  had  been  made  by  no  perfon  now  living,  to 
be  in  the  eye  of  the  law  Popifh  recufant  convidls, 
which  was  a  fpecies  of  outlawry.  Lord  Stanhope  alfo 
mentioned  certain  canons,  of  which,  however,  he  did 
not  propofe  the  repeal,  becaufe  he  conceived  them  to  be 
at  prefent  void  of  the  force  of  law.  By  thefe  canons, 
among  other  things,  it  was  declared,  that  a  perfon  who 
fhould  bring  againfl  another  a  charge  of  impiety, 
fhould  not  be  allowed  to  be  complained  againfl,  as  ha¬ 
ving  a<Sled  out  of  malice,  or  from  any  other  motive 
than  from  the  difcharge  of  his  confcience  ;  and  that  no 
clergyman  fhould,  without  licenfe  from  the  bifhop, 
attempt,  upon  any  pretence  whatfoever,  to  call  out 
any  devil  or  devils.  Lord  Stanhope  deprecated  the 
obje<Elion,  that  the  laws  he  wifhed  to  repeal  were  ob- 
folete,  and  never  carried  into  execution  ;  and  under¬ 
took  to  produce  above  30  cafes  within  the  lafl  26 
years,  fome  of  them  within  10,  and  fome  within  one 
year,  in  which  men  had  been  perfecuted  under  thefe 
laws;  and,  in  fome  inflances,  the  tables,  chairs,  difhes, 
and  beds,  of  poor  people,  had  been  fold  by  public 
a u (Eli on  to  pay  the  penalties  of  not  going  to  church. 

Lord  Stanhope’s  bill  was  oppofed  by  Dr  Moore,  areh- 
bilhop  of  Canterbury,  who  infilled,  that  if  a  man  were 
unfortunate  enough  to  difbelieve  the  exiflence  of  a 
God,  he  ought  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  differainate  fo 
dangerous  a  do<Elrine;  Dr  Warren,  bifhop  of  Bangor, 
and  Dr  Halifax,  bifhop  of  St  Afaph,  obferved,  that 
Lord  Stanhope  was  miflaken  in  imagining,  that  the 
canons  to  which  he  alluded  had  not  the  force  of  law, 
and  aflerted,  that  the  clergy  were  flill  bound  by  them, 
though  the  laity  were  exempted.  Thefe  bifhops  oppofed 
all  innovations  upon  fuch  a  fubje<El  as  dangerous.  Dr 
Horfley,  bifhop  of  St  David’s,  admitted  that  fome  of 
the  old  laws  alluded  to  ought  to  be  repealed  ;  but  he 
objefled  to  Lord  Stanhope’s  bill,  as  rudely  tearing 
away  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
thereby  weakening  the’Englifh  conflitution.  The  bill 
was  rejedled  ;  and  the  fame  nobleman  immediately 
produced  another  bill,  to  prevent  fuits  for  the  recove- 
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ry  of  tithes  from  being  in  flituted  in  the  ecclefiaflical 
courts,  whofe  proceedings,  he  alleged,  were  fevere, 
efpecially  againfl  Quakers,  who,  by  their  religious  1 

principles,  were  retrained  from  the  voluntary  payment 
of  tithes.  This  bill  alfo  was  rejedled. 

.  On  the  firft  of  July,  the  Eaft  India  Company  pe.  Eaft8?^- 
titioned  the  houfe  of  commons  for  permiffion  to  add  an  Compw$ 
additional  fum  of  one  million  to  their  capital,  the  capital  in- 
whole  to  be  fubferibed  by  the  prefent  proprietors  0fcreafed* 
Eafl  India  flock.  The  requefl  was  granted  with  lit¬ 
tle  difficulty.  On  the  fame  day,  Mr  Dundas,  as  mi-in^faS^, 
mfler  for  India,  or  prefident  of  the  board  of  controul,  get.  U  " 
brought,  forward  a  flatement  of  the  revenues  of  In¬ 
dia,  which,  after  every  article  of  expenditure  in  that 
country  was  deduced,  he  calculated  at  1,820,000!. 

Mr  Francis  objedled  to  fome  particulars  of  the  flate¬ 
ment,  and  Major  Scott,  the  friend  and  fupporter  of 
Mr  Haflings,  took  this  opportunity  of  remarking,  that 
when  now,  for  the  firfl  time,  an  India  budget  had  been 
opened,  Mr  Francis  had  omitted  to  fay  one  word  as 
to  the  flate  of  the  government  of  that  country,  or  to 
reprobate,  as  he  had  been  accuflomed  to  do,  the  fyflem 
under  which  it  was  adminiflered.  That  fyflem  he  af¬ 
firmed  to  be  the  fame  which  had  been  introduced  by 
Mr  Haflings,  adopted  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  fanc- 
tioned  by  the  king’s  miniflers.  Thus  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  appeared,  as  he  obferved,  to  be  alternately  en¬ 
gaged  in  condemning  and  reprobating  the  fyflem  when 
they  a<Eted  in  one  capacity,  and  beflowing  upon  it  the 
higheft  applaufe  when  they  a&ed  in  another.  g 

During  the  prefent  feflion,  the  trial  ofMr  Haflings  flill  Mr  Ha- 
went  on  before  the  houfe  of  lords.  The  third  charge  fHngs’s 
brought  forward,  refpe&ing  prefents  received  by  Mrtfial 
Haflings  during  his  government  of  Bengal,  was  opened 
by  Mr  Burke.  In  the  courfe  of  his  fpeech  upon  this 
occafion,  Mr  Burke  alluded  to  the  trial  and  execution 
of  Nundcomar,  and  aflerted  that  Mr  Haflings  had  mur¬ 
dered  that  man  by  the  hands  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey. 

The  tranfadlion  refptdling  Nundcomar  made  no  fpecific 
part  of  the  charges  which  had  been  made  againfl  Mr 
Haflings  by  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  and  the  queflion, 
fo  far  as  Sir  Elijah  was  implicated  in  it,  had  been  ex¬ 
amined  and  rejedled  during  the  preceding  ftflion.  Mr 
Haflings,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  prefent  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  houfe,  in  which  he  entreated  them,  either 
to  caufe  the  additional  allegations  that  were  urged  a- 
gainft  him  to  be  brought  forward,  and  profecuted  in 
fpecific  articles,  or  to  afford  him  fuch  other  redrefs  as 
they  might  judge  fuitable  and  proper.  In  his  petition 
he  mentioned  certain  other  accufations  that  had  been 
brought  againfl  him  in  the  ccurfe  of  the  trial,  which 
were  not  fpecified  in  the  articles  of  impeachment.  Mr 
Pitt  fupported  the  petition  ;  aflerting,  that  the  murder 
of  Nundcomar  was  no  part  of  the  crime  of  peculation, 
and  every  rule  of  evidence  was  againfl  its  being  alleg¬ 
ed.  It  had  been  charged  in  order  to  diferedit  the 
chara<Eler  of  the  accufed ;  but  it  was  a  rule  in  the 
courts  of  law,  that  no  fa6l  could  be  given  in  evidence 
to  diferedit  even  a  witnefs.  If  then  the  murder  of 
Nundcomar  was  not  admiflible  as  evidence,  it  could  on¬ 
ly  be  urged  as  matter  of  aggravation  ;  but  it  was  im- 
poflible  to  allow  this.  The  common  fenfe  of  the  houfe, 
and  of  all  mankind,  would  not  permit  the  crime  of 
murder  to  be  urged  to  aggravate  a  crime  of  peculation. 

Mr  Fox,  on  the  contrary,  quoted  the  cafe  of  a  captain 
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of  a  fhip,  againft  whom  murder  was  charged  In  having 
thrown  his  cargo  of  (laves  overboard,  in  order  to  prove 
that  he  had  by  (inifter  means  endeavoured  to  defraud 
the  underwriters  of  the  amount  of  the  infurance.  The 
prefent  cafe,  Mr  Fox  faid,  was  exadlly  correfpondent 
to  this.  It  was  impoffible  to  relate  the  corrupt  tranf- 
a&Ions  of  Mr  Haftings,  without  relating  the  crimes 
that  had  accompanied  them,  or  to  relate  the  crimes 
without  mentioning  the  names  of  the  perfons  by  whom 
they  had  been  committed.  A  refolution,  however,  was 
moved  by  the  marquis  of  Graham,  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  treafury,  and  carried,  by  which  it  was  declared, 
that  no  authority  had  been  given  by  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  for  making  any  allegation  againft:  Mr  Haftings, 
refpedling  the  death  of  Nundcomar  \  and  that  the 
words  of  Mr  Burke,  complained  of  in  the  petition, 
ought  not  to  have  been  fpoken. 

The  feffion  of  parliament  was  concluded  on  the  nth 
of  Auguft,  by  a  fpeech  delivered  by  the  lord-chancel- 
^adVment  l°r,  *n  name  king.  The  fummer  palled 

*  away  in  Great  Britain,  without  producing  any  memor¬ 
able  event,  and  parliament  affembled  again  on  the  ift 
of  January  1790.  They  were  met  by  the  king  in  per- 
foil,  who,  in  his  fpeech  from  the  throne,  remarked, 

I  that  he  had  received  continued  affurances  of  pacific 

difpofitions,  from  the  different  powers  in  Europe,  and 
congratulated  the  nation  on  the  happinefs  it  enjoyed, 
from  the  increafing  advantages  of  peace. 

During  the  preceding  fummer,  the  eventful  career 
of  the  French  revolution  had  commenced.  To  remedy 
the  ftate  of  extreme  weaknefs,  into  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  France  had  fallen,  in  confequence  of  the  public 
debts,  and  the  embarraffment  of  the  finances,  the 
king  had  called  together  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom,  who 
had  affumed  the  title  of  the  national  affembly.  Their 
debates,  which  were  held  in  public,  diffufed  extenfively 
a  love  of  innovation,  for  the  purpofe  of  reforming  their 
ancient  government,  and  eftablilhing  a  free  conftitu- 
tion.  When  the  court  became  alarmed  by  the  violence 
of  their  proceedings,  and  attempted  to  fet  bounds  to 
their  proje£ls,  the  populace  of  the  capital  rofe  in  arms, 
and  the  military  refufed  to  a<5l  againft  them.  The  na¬ 
tional  affembly  proceeded  in  the  daily  difcuflion  of  new 
plans  of  change.  They  feized  the  ecclefiaftical  pro¬ 
perty  and  tithes,  refolving  to  limit  the  clergy  for  the 
future  to  dated  falaries.  They  put  an  end  to  the  monaf- 
tic  inftitutions.  They  aboliftied  the  whole  order  of 
nobility,  and  limited  the  power  of  the  crown.  Thefe, 
and  other  proceedings,  which  we  (hall  ftate  in  their 
proper  place,  could  not  fail  to  excite  attention  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  accordingly  allufions  to  them  became  not  un¬ 
frequent  in  the  Britifti  parliament  during  the  prefent 
feflion,  and  general  queftions  were  debated  with  more 
French  re-  animation,  and  excited  a  higher  degree  of  intereft, 
utI0n*  than  they  had  done  during  many  years. 

The  fupplies  for  the  navy  and  army,  having  been 
dated  to  the  houfe  of  commons  at  the  fame  amount  as 
in  the  preceding  feflion  *,  this  circumftance  produced, 
with  regard  to  the  army,  fome  animadverfions  from 
Mr  Marfham  and  Mr  Pulteney,  who  alleged,  that 
from  the  ftate  of  Europe,  our  military  eftablifhment 
might  fafely  be  reduced.  Mr  Fox  obferved,  that  if 
ever  there  could  be  a  moment,  in  which  he  could  be 
lefs  jealous  than  ufual  of  an  increafe  of  the  army,  the 
prefent  was  that  precife  moment.  The  example  of  a 
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neighbouring  nation  had  proved,  that  the  former  im¬ 
putations  upon  (landing  armies  were  unfounded  and'  /— J ' 

calumnious,  and  it  was  now  univerfally  known  through 
all  Europe,  that  a  man,  by  becoming  a  foldier,  did  not 
ceafe  to  be  a  citizen.  He  thought  the  new  form  the 
government  of  France  was  likely  to  affume,  would  ren¬ 
der  her  a  better  neighbour,  than  when  (he  was  fubjeft 
to  the  intrigues  of  ambitious  and  interefted  ftatefmen. 

Mr  Pitt  acknowledged,  that  the  tumultuous  fituation 
of  France  afforded  a  profpe<ff  of  tranquillity  j  but  he 
thought,  that  the  opportunity  ought  to  be  feized,  to 
raife  our  army  into  fucli  a  ftate  of  refpe&ability,  as 
would  leave  no  hopes  to  future  hoftility.  The  prefent 
convulfions  of  France,  he  obferved,  muft  fooner  or  later  g93 
terminate  in  general  harmony  and  regular  order  ;  but  Mr  Pitt  ap. 
he  confeffed  there  was  a  probability,  that  while  theProves°( 
fortunate  arrangements  of  fuch  a  fituation  might  ren*  Jevoludon. 
der  her  more  formidable,  they  would  alfo  convert  her 
into  a  lefs  reftlefs  neighbour.  He  hoped,  he  ftiould  do 
nothing  wrong  as  an  Englifhman,  while,  as  a  man,  he 
wifhed  the  reftoration  of  the  tranquillity  of  France, 
though  that  event  appeared  to  him  confiderably  diftant. 
Whenever  it  arrived,  and  her  inhabitants  became  tru¬ 
ly  free,  they  muft  be  in  poffeflion  of  a  freedom,  refult- 
ing  from  order  and  good  government  ;  they  would 
then  (land  forward  as  one  of  the  molt  brilliant  powers 
in  Europe,  nor  could  he  regard  with  envious  eyes,  an 
approximation  towards  thofe  fentiments  which  were 
chara&eriftie  of  every  Britifti  fubjefl.  While  Mr  Pitt, 
who  had  commenced  his  own  political  career  as  the 
champion  of  political  reform,  and  who,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  official  fituation,  had,  upon  important  occafion?, 
reprefented  himfelf  as  not  relinquifhing  his  attachment 
to  his  firft  popular  notions,  was  thus  applauding  the 
firft  revolutionary  movements  of  the  French  ;  his  friends 
accounted  themfelves  at  liberty  to  adopt  fentiments  of 
a  different  nature,  upon  the  fame  fubjeft.  Vifcount 
Valletort,  who  had  moved  the  addrefs  to  the  king  on 
the  firft  day  of  the  feflion,  expreffed  great  compaflion 
on  account  of  the  unhappy  ftate  of  the  king  of  France, 
almoft  a  prifoner  in  his  own  palace,  and  of  the  families 
of  diftindlion  who  had  found  it  neceffary  to  fly  to  fo¬ 
reign  countries,  to  avoid  the  unexampled  barbarities 
which  were  committed  with  impunity  at  home.  Co¬ 
lonel  Phipps  afferted,  that  the  praife  bellowed  by  Mr 
Fox,  upon  the  conduct  of  the  French  military,  was  a 
poor  compliment  to  the  profeffion  in  general,,  and 
that  if  he  had  wanted  a  fubjedl  for  panegyric,  he  ought 
rather  to  have  adverted  *  to  the  condu6l  of  the  Englifh 
army,  during  the  riots  of  1780,  when  they  were  not  led 
by  falfe  feelings  to  put  themfelves  at  the  head  of  fchemes. 
of  anarchy  and  cruelty.  s 

On  the  9th  of  February,  when  the  vote  of  fupply  Mr  Burke 
for  the  army  came  a  fecond  time  under  confideration,  hoftile  to 
Mf  Burke  revived  the  fubjedl  of  the  French  revolu- French 
tion.  He  declared  himfelf,  in  decided  terms,  an  ene-revo,ut*on# 
my  to  the  meafures  that  had  lately  taken  place  in  that 
country.  He  conceived  it  would  be  the  greateft  of  all 
calamities  for  Britain,  if  any  fet  of  men  among  usf 
(hould  reprefent  the  late  tranfadlions  in  France  as  a 
fit  obje£l  for  our  imitation.  On  account  of  the  weak¬ 
nefs  of  France,  however,  he  condemned  the  greatnefs 
of  our  military  eftabliftiment.  He  declared,  that  on 
looking  over  the  geography  of  this  quarter  of  the, 
world,  he  faw  a  great  gap,  a  vaft  blank,  the  fpace  hither¬ 
to 
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to  occupied  by  France,  and  which  was  no  longer  of  any 


importance. 
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Avulfumque  humeris  caput ,  ct  Jine  nomine  corpus. 

France,  he  faid,  had  at  different  periods  been  as  dan¬ 
gerous  to  us  by  her  example,  as  by  her  hoftility.  In 
the  laft  age,  we  had  been  in  danger  of  being  entang¬ 
led,  by  her  example,  in  the  net  of  a  relent tefs  defpotifm. 
Our  prefen t  danger,  from  the  model  of  a  people,  whofe 
charader  knew  no  medium,  was  that  of  beino  led, 
through  an  admiration  of  fuccefsful  fraud  and  violence’ 
to  imitate  the  exceffes  of  an  irrational,  unprincipled, 
proscribing,  confifcating,  plundering,  ferocious,  bloody, 
and  tyrannical  democracy.  They  had  a  good  political 
conftitution  the  day  their  hates  general  affembled  in 
feparate  orders ;  but  this  they  had  deffroyed.  They 
had  now  no  other  fvilem,  than  a  determination  to  de- 
ffroy  all  order,  fubvert  ill  arrangement,  and  reduce 
every  defeription  of  men  to  one  level.  He  was  forry, 
that  a  proceeding  like  this  fhould  be  compared  to’ 
the  revolution  in  England,  which  neither  impaired 
the  monarchy  nor  the  church  5  but  merely  drove  a- 
way  a  legal  monarch,  who  was  attempting  arbitrary 
power. 

Mr  Fox  expreffed  great  concern  on  account  of  his  dif¬ 
fering  in  opinion  from  Mr  Burke,  for  whom  he  avowed 
the  higheft  reverence  and  efteem.  He  repeated  his  for¬ 
mer  opinion  on  the  fubjeft  of  French  affairs,  but  decla¬ 
red  himfelf  an  enemy  of  all  abfolute  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  whether  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  or  democracy. 
Mr  Sheridan,  in  more  unqualified  terms,  ffated  his  dif- 
approbation  of  IVXr  Burke’s  fentiments.  He  expreffed 
bis  furprife,  that  any  man  who  valued  the  Britifti  go¬ 
vernment,  fhould  feel  fuch  abhorrence  of  the  patriotic 
proceedings  in  France.  He  declared  himfelf  as  ready 
as  Mr^  Burke  to  deteft  the  cruelties  which  had  been 
committed  5  but  what,  faid  he,  is  the  firiking  leffon, 
the  awful  moral,  that  thefe  outrages  teach  ?  A  deeper 
abhorrence  of  that  fyffem  of  defpotic  government,  that 
had  fo  deformed  and  corrupted  human  nature,  and  that 
by  its  extortions,  dungeons,  and  torture,  prepared  be¬ 
forehand  a  day  of  fanguinary  vengeance,  when  the  irri¬ 
tated  populace  fhould  poffefs  them  (elves  of  power.  He 
complimented  individually,  the  Marquis  dc  la  Fayette, 
AI.  Bailly,  and  others  of  the  French  patriots.  He 
avowed  the  hope,  that  the  defpotifm  of  France  would 
never  be  reftored  ;  but  obferved,  that  he  ought  not,  on 
that  account,  to  be  confidered  as  approving  a  wanton 
perfecution  of  the  nobility,  or  an  infult  upon  royalty. 
Air  Burke  anfwered  Mr  Sheridan  with  indignation. 
He  denied  that  be  was  the  advocate  of  defpotifm,  but 
faid  that  Mr  Sheridan  had  facrificed  his  friendfftip  for 
the  applaufe* of  clubs  and  affociations. 

It  is  probable,  that  by  this  time  Mr  Pitt  was  aware 
of  the  difficulty  of  his  fituation,  with  regard  to  the 
French  revolution.  It  was  at  that  period  generally 
regarded  with  approbation  in  Britain,  as  an  imitation 
of  that  fpirit  by  which  our  anceftors  had  raifed  their 
country  to  a  career  of  unexampled  profperity  and  hap- 
pinefs.  At  the  fame  time,  Mr  Pitt  muff  have  known, 
that  the  court  regarded  it  in  a  different  light,  and  that, 
at  no  remote  period,  his  ambition  and  his  love  of  po¬ 
pularity  might  upon  this  queftion  come  to  have  very 
different  intereffs.  On  the  occafion  now  mentioned, 
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lie  undoubtedly  fan-  with  fati,fa£Hon,  a  divlfion  likely  TV,  ■ 
to  occur  among  thofe  who  had  hitherto  been  bis  com-  <— ZJ 
petitnrs  for  popularity.  With  that  happy  dexterity  in 
debate,  for  which  he  appears  to  have  been  at  all  times 
remarkable,  he  inftantly  endeavoured  to  widen  the 
breach,  and  to  attach  to  himfelf  a  man  of  fo  much 
popular  eloquence  as  Mr  Burke.  He  declared,  that 
he  agreed  with  him,  in  almoft  every  point  that  he  had 
urged,  refpefting  the  late  commotions  in  France.  He 
drew  a  comparifon,  between  the  happy  and  genuine 
freedom  enjoyed  by  Fngliftimen,  and  the  unqualified 
nominal  liberty  of  France,  which  was  in  fa<3,  at  the 
prefent  moment,  the  moll  abfolute,  direft,  and  into¬ 
lerable  flavery.  He  faid,  he  might  differ  from  Mr 
Burke,  in  regard  to  feme  particulars,  but  he  trnfied 
they  did  not  differ  in  fundamental  principles.  He  felt 
himfelf  bound  to  acknowledge,  that  the  lentiments  Mr 
Burke  had  that  day  profeffed,  refpetfing  the  Britifli 
conftitution,  filled  him  with  the  fincereft  fatisfadion  ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  pledged  himfelf,  to 
maintain  it  for  ever  inviolate,  entitled  him  to  the  gra¬ 
titude  of  his  fellow  citizens  at  prefent,  and  of  the  latell 
pofterity. 

A  new  effort  was  made  on  the  2d  of  March,  to  pro-Mm-?7f 
cure  a  repeal  of  the  corporation  and  teft  ads.  The  repeal  "the 
efforts  of  debate  were  more  animated  on  this  occafion  corporation 
than  formerly.  The  diffenters  had  prevailed  with  Mrandteft 
Fox  to  introduce  the  motion;  and  the  clergy  of  the adh* 
church  of  England,  alarmed  no  doubt  by  the  down- 
fal  of  the  church  of  France,  were  anxious  to  diffufc  a 
fpirit  of  oppofition  to  the  intended  attack  upon  their 
privileges.  Air  Fox  reprefented  his  whole  argument 
as  refting  upon  this  principle,  that  no  government  has 
a  right  to  animadvert  upon  the  fpeculative  opinions  of 
its  fubjeds,  till  thefe  opinions  produce  a  condud  fub- 
verfive  of  the  public  tranquillity.  It  was  faid,  he  re¬ 
marked,  that  certain  errors  in  religion  tended  to  dif- 
turb  the  public  tranquillity  ;  but  furelv  political  errors 
muff  have  this  tendency  in  a  greater  degree  :  yet  fuch 
was  the  abfurdlty  of  our  prefent  teft  laws,  that  a  man 
who  favoured  arbitrary  power  in  his  fentiments,  who 
fhould  consider  the  abolition  of  trial  by  jury  as  no  vio¬ 
lation  of  liberty,  and  the  invafion  of  the  freedom  and 
law  of  parliament  as  no  infradion  of  the  conftitution, 
might  eafily  pave  his  way  to  the  firft  fixations  in  the 
ftate.  There  was  no  political  teft  to  bind  him  ;  the 
obligation  of  all  fuch  tells  had  been  juftly  exploded 
by  the  pradice  of  the  country,  and  what  had  been  the 
confequencc  of  this  ?  A  religious  teft  was  impofed  for 
a  political  purpofe.  The  objed  of  this  teft  had  ori¬ 
ginally  been,  to  exclude  antimonarchical  men  from 
civil  offices.  But,  he  faid,  he  would  ever  reprobats 
fuch  a  procedure  ;  it  was  ading  under  falfe  pretences  ; 
its  tendency  led  to  hypoerify,  and  ferved  as  a  reftraint 
only  upon  the  confcientious  and  the  honeft. 

Mr  Pitt  fupported,  as  he  had  formerly  done,  the 
privileges  of  the  eftablifhed  church,  afferting  that 
though  opinions  might  not  be  a  warrantable  ground  for 
criminal  accufation,  yet  they  might  afford  a  good  rea¬ 
son -for  excluding  particular  individuals  from  the  public 
fervice,  and  that  to  difeover  dangerous  opinions  a  teft 
might  be  highly  expedient. 

Air  Burke  faid,  that  he  had  abfented  himfelf  from 
two  former  difeuffions  of  the  fubjed,  becaufe  his  mind 
had  not  come  to  any  decifion  concerning  it.  He  was 

now 
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B.itain.  tfow  completely  hoftile  to  the  meafure.  Mr  Fox  had 
w— y— dated  the  principles  of  toleration  and  perfecution,  but 
abftraft  principles  Mr  Burke  declared  himfelf  to  have 
always  diiliked.  Of  all  abdraft  principles,  however, 
thofe  of  natural  right,  upon  which  diffenters  reded  as 
their  drong  hold,  were,  in  his  opinion,  the  mod  idle 
and  the  mod  dangerous.  They  fuperfeded  fociety,  and 
fnapped  afunder  all  thofe  bonds  which  had  for  ages 
condituted  the  happinefs  of  mankind.  Mr  Burke 
quoted  certain  paffages  from  the  writings  of  Dr  Price, 
Dr  Priedley,  and  other  eminent  diffenters,  from  which 
it  appeared,  that  they  were  the  avowed  enemies  of  the 
church  of  England.  He  adjured  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  to  differ  the  fatal  incidents  which  had  attended 
the  church  of  France,  plundered  and  demoliffied  in  fo 
difgraceful  a  manper,  to  awaken  their  zeal  for  our  pre- 
fent  happy  and  excellent  edablilhment.  Mr  Fox,  in 
reply,  declared  himfelf  filled  with  grief  and  (hatne, 
6n  account  of  the  fentiments  which  Mr  Burke  had  on 
this  occafion  avowed,  but  afferted  that  all  the  principles 
he  had  dated  had  formerly  received  the  fan&ion  of  his 
friend.  He  thought  Mr  Burke,  at  prefent,  milled  by 
his  exquifite  fenfibility  \  his  feelings  had  been  (hocked 
and  irritated  by  a  midaken  idea  of  the  tranfa&ions  in 
France,  which  were,  in  reality*  nothing  more  than  the 
calamities,  to  which  every  country  was  unavoidably 
fubjeft,  at  the  period  of  a  revolution  in  its  government, 
however  beneficent  and  falutary.  The  propofed  re¬ 
peal  of  the  ted  and  corporation  laws  was  rejected,  on 
a  divifion  of  294  againd  105. 

A  few  days  thereafter,  Mr  Flood  brought  forward 
a  motion  for  the  reform  of  the  reprefentation  of  the 
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areformof  people  in  parliament.  Mr  Flood  propofed  to  add  100 
parliament,  members  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  to  be  ele&ed  by 
the  relident  houfeholders  in  every  county.  Mr  Wind¬ 
ham  oppofed  the  motion,  becaufe  the  country  had 
profpered  under  the  reprefentation  as  it  dood,  and  be¬ 
caufe  innovations  were  become  extremely  dangerous. 
Where,  faid  he,  is  the  man  that  would  repair  his 
houfe  in  the  hurricane  feafon  ?  Mr  Fox,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  declared  himfelf  as  much  perfuaded  as  ever,  of 
the  neceffity  of  reform  :  but  he  thought  the  majority 
of  the  nation,  of  a  different  opinion,  and  therefore  that 
the  motion  ought  to  be  ’withdrawn.  Were  not  this  the 
cafe,  he  would  confider  the  motion  as  extremely  feafon- 
able,  becaufe  no  period  could  be  more  proper  to  begin 
a  repair,  than  when  a  hurricane  was  near,  and  might 
poffibly  burd  forth.  Mr  Pitt  confidered  the  propofal  as 
brought  forward  at  an  improper  time,  and  faid  he  wifhed 
to  wait  fora  more  feafonable  opportunity,  when  he  would 
certainly  again  fubmit  his  ideas  upon  the  fubjeft  to  the 
confideration  of  the  houfe  :  By  thefe  remarks  Mr  Flood 
was  induced  to  withdraw  his  propofition. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  a  meffage  from  the  king  in¬ 
formed  both  houfes  of  parliament  of  certain  a£ls  of 
hodility  committed  by  the  Spaniards,  by  feizing  three 
Britidi  veffels,  that  had  attempted  to  edabliffi  a  foreign 
trade,  between  China  and  Nootka  Sound,  on  the  wed 
eoad  of  North  America.  The  Spaniards  conceived 
the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  American  coad  to  be 
their  property,  and  were  the  fird  to  give  information 
of  what  they  had  done,  and  required  that  deps  fhould 
be  taken  by  the  Britifh  government  to  prevent  future 
encroachments  upon  that  coad.  The  Britidi  navy  was 
infiantly  augmented,  and  as  a  war  with  Spain,  unaf- 
Vol.’  IY«.  Part  II. 
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fided  by  France,  could  not  be  a  midable,  the  public 
feemed  to  regard  the  approach  of  hodiliiies  with  lit’ie 
averfion.  But  thefe  fame  circumdances,  induced  the 
Spaniards,  on  this  occafion,  very  readily  to  come  to  an 
accommodation. 

During  the  prefent  feffion,  little  progrefs  appears 
to  have  been  made  in  the  trial  of  Mr  Hadings.  Both 
parties  accufed  each  other,  as  the  authors  of  the  delays 
that  took  place.  In  the  mean  time,  the  fubjedt  began 
to  be  in  fome  meafure  negle&ed  and  forgotten  by  the 
public.  ^  <*00 

On  the  IOth  of  June,  the  king  put  an  end  to  the  Parliament 
feffion,  by  a  fpeech  from  the  throne,  and  This  parlia-diffolved. 
ment  was  diffolved.  ^Ql 

At  this  period,  the  Audrian  Netherlands  were  in  a  Difturb- 
date  of  great  agitation.  The  people  of  thefe  pro-  m 
vifices  had,  at  all  times,  been  governed  by  a  feudal  ^aA^e 
conditution,  in  Which  great  privileges  were  enjoyed  therj'an<tsJ 
by  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  certain  claffes  of  citi¬ 
zens,  but  more  efpecially  by  the  fird  of  thefe  orders, 
jofeph  II.  had  invaded  the  privileges  of  thefe  bodies, 
and  feized  upon  the  greater  part  of  the  property  be¬ 
longing  to  the  monaderies.  Whoever  had  oppofed  his 
innovations  was  driven  from  the  country,  and  at  lad, 
about  the  end  of  the  year  1789,  the  exiles  having 
contrived  to.  unite,  on  the  frontiers  of  their  country, 
entered  it,  and  being  joined  by  others,  formed  a  con- 
fiderable  army,  which  rapidly  overran  the  whole  of 
Audrian  Flanders.  The  emperor  was  at  this  time  enga¬ 
ged  in  a  war  with  the  Turks,  which  prevented  his  fend¬ 
ing  any  confiderable  force  againd  them.  In  Decem¬ 
ber,  the  dates  of  Brabant  had  affembled,  and  appoint¬ 
ed  an  adminidration,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Henry 
Vander  Noot,  a  popular  advocate.  In  January  1790, 
the  outlines  of  a  federal  conffitution  were  formed, 
whereby  each  of  the  Belgic  provinces  was  to  retain 
its  peculiar  conditution,  but  the  general  defence  of  the 
republic  was  to  be  intruded  to  a  congrefs.  Ccnfi- 
derable  numbers  of  foreigners  went  into  the  fervice 
of  this  new  republic.  It  foon  appeared,  however, 
that  the  Belgic  revolution  would  produce  no  valuable 
or  lading  effe&s.  The  old  aridocratical  government, 
uncontrouled  by  the  authority  of  a  prince,  was  every¬ 
where  adopted.  The  power  of  the  clergy  was  even  in- 
creafed.  The  fird  dep  of  the  Belgic  congrefs,  was  a 
public  declaration  of  religious  intolerance.  The  liberty 
of  the  prefs  was  prohibited,  and  date  lieenfers  appointed. 
Theconfequence  was,  that  difeontents  fpeedilv  arofe.  At 
this  period,  the  emperor  Jofeph  died,  and  was  fucceeded 
by  Leopold,  archduke  of  Tufcany.  One  of  the  fird  ef¬ 
forts  of  this  prince,  wras  to  iffue  a  proclamation,  inviting 
the  revolted  provinces  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and 
promifing  to  redore  their  ancient  political  constitutions* 

Not  truding  to  peaceable  meafures  alone,  he  font  an 
army  againd  them,  which  was  fpeedily  fuccefsful,  and  at 
the  termination  of  this  year  the  houfe  of  Audria  had 
recovered  its  authority  in  the  Netherlands* 

The  new  parliament  'affembled  on  the  25th  of  No- 
vember  1790.  As  no  uncommon  efforts  had  taken  {lament!1** 
place  at  the  preceding  elections,  nearly  the  fame  mem¬ 
bers  as  formerly  were  returned  to  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons.  Mr  Addington  was  chofen  fpeaker,  with  "the 
marked  and  unanimous  approbation  of  the  whole  houfe  ^03 
of  commons.  On  the  following  day,  the  feffion  was  fh*  King’s 
opened  by  a  fpeech  from  the  throne,  in  w])ich  his  ma*  Teec^. 

4  L  jefty 
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Britain,  jefty  informed  parliament,  that  the  differences  which 
had  arifen  with  the  court  of  Spain,  were  brought  to 
an  amicable  termination  :  That  a  Separate  peace  had 
been  made  between  Ruffia  and  Sweden,  in  which  the 
Turks,  were  not  included,  but  that,  in  conjunftion  with 
his  allies,  his  majefty  had  employed  his  mediation  to 
negociate  a  treaty  between  Ruffia  and  the  Porte:  That 
in  like  manner  he  was  endeavouring  to  affift  in  putting 
an  end,  by  negociation,  to  the  diffenfionsin  the  Nether¬ 
lands..  It  was  added,  that  the  peace  of  India  had 
been  interrupted  by  a  war  with  Tippoo  Sultan,  fon  of 
the  late  Hyder  Ally  j  and  the  fpeech  concluded  with 
recommending  to  parliament  a  particular  attention  to 
the  Rate  of  the  province  of  Quebec. 

Various  debates  occurred,  which  are  of  little  import¬ 
ance  in.a  hiftorical  point  of  view,  upon  the  negocia- 
tions  with  Spain,  concerning  the  fur  trade  at  Nootka 
on  the  weft  coaft  of  North  America,  and  the  expenfive 
naval  armament  which  had  been  fitted  out  to  enforce 
the  claims  of  Britain. 

In  the  beginning  of  March  1791,  a  bill  was  brought 
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members^  *nto  Par^ament  by" Mr  Pitt,  for 'regulating  the  govem- 
oppofition.  n?ent  the  province  of  Canada  in  North  America.  This 
circumftance  is  chiefly  worthy  of  notice,  on  account 
of  an  altercation  to  which  it  gave  rife  between  Mr 
Burke  and  Mr  Fox.  In  the  laft  feflion  of  the  former 
parliament,  Mr  Burke  had  declared  his  difapprobation 
of  the  French  revolution,  while  Mr  Sheridan  and  Mr 
Fox  had  expreffed  very  oppofite  fentiments.  Mr  Pitt 
laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  excite  difunion  among 
his  antagonifts,  and  declared  himfelf  highly  fatisfied 
with  Mr  Burke’s  attachment  to  the  Britifti  conftitution. 
Mr  Burke  had  long  been  engaged  in  a  career  of  fruit- 
lefs  oppofition  to  the  exifting  government.  During 
the  king’s  illnefs,  in  the  end  of"the  year  1788,  he  at 
all  times  expreffed  fuch  a  degree  of  indecent  impatience 
when  any  expeftation  was  expreffed  in  the  houfe  of 
commons  of  his  majefty’s  fpeedy  recovery,  as  fufficient- 
ly  demonft rated  how  eager  he  was' to  obtain  poffeffon 
of  the  emoluments  of  office.  It  is  probable  that  the 
approbation  expreffed  by  Mr  Pitt,  of  Mr  Burke’s  fears 
from,  the  French  revolution,  fuggefted  a  decifive  op- 
poluion  to  the  charafter  of  that  revolution,  as  a  mode, 
of.  ingratiating  himfelf  with  adminiftration,  and  that 
this  idea,  concurring  with  his  former  fentiments,  ftimu- 
905  lated.his  eager  mind  to  devote  his  principal  attention 

IBnrkSand  to  this  fubjeft.  In  November  1790,  he  publifhed  a 
pamphlets  tre*tife’  in  whlch  he  endeavoured  to  vilify  the  French 
■  P  *  national  affembly,  and  to  hold  out  the  revolution  as  a 
fubjeft  of  alarm  and  of  deteftation  to  all  Europe.  The 
ftyle  of  copious  and  popular  eloquence  in  which  the 
book  was  written,  together  with  the  fentiments  it  con¬ 
tained,  produced  a  great  fale  of  it  among  the  higher 
orders  of  fociety.  Replies  were  made  to  it  by  Dr 
Prieftley  and  others  5  but  that  which  was  moft  fuc- 
cefsful  in  gaining  the  attention  of  the  public  was,  a 
pamphlet  publifhed  at  this  time  by  Thomas  Paine,  who 
had  formerly,  in  North  America,  publifhed  a  pamphlet 
entitled  u  Common  Senfe,”  which  was  extremely  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  royal  caufe  throughout  the  colonies. 
His  prefent  work  contained  a  ftatement  of  the  fa<fts 
connefted  with  the  French  revolution,  together  with 
much  fatirical  remark  upon  what  he  accounted  imper- 
fe <ft ions  in  the  Britifti  conftitution.  He  was  not  equal 
to  his  learned  antagonift  in  copioufnefs  of  diftion,  but 


in  ffirewdncfs  of  remark  and  concife  energy  of  ftyle 
he  was  far  fuperior.  Mr  Burke’s  love  of  literary  fame 
was  very  great.  It  had  been  highly  gratified  by  the 
attention  paid  to  his  book.  He  now  faw  his  reputa¬ 
tion  rudely  affaulted  by  a  dangerous  rival.  His  tem¬ 
per  was.  ruffled,  and  at  the  fame  time  he  appears  to 
have  w idled  to  find  an  opportunity  of  feparating  him¬ 
felf  from  his  former  political  affociates.  On  the  6th 
of  May,  when  the  claufes  of  the  Quebec  bill  were 
about  to  be  read  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe,  9c5- 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  Mr  Burke  rofe,  he  faid,  to  Mr  Burke 
fpeak  to  the  general  principle  of  the  bill.  He  enlarged  defc^ts  °1^ 
upon  the  importance  of  the  aft  which  they  were  about pofltion  ' 
to  perform,  that  of  appointing  a  kgiflature  for  a  dif- 
tant  people.  He  thought  the  firft  confideration  ought 
to.  bo  the  competency  of  the  houfe  to  fuch  an  aft.  He 
faid,  that  by  what  was  called  the  rights  of  man,  a 
body  of  principles  lately  imported  from  France,  “  All 
men  are  by  nature  free,  and  equal  in  refpeft  to  rights.” 

If  this  code  were  admitted,  the  power  of  the  Britifli 
kgiflature  would  extend  no  farther  than  to  call  toge¬ 
ther  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  to  choofe  a  conftitution 
for  themfelves  :  rejefting  this  code,  however,  which 
was  never  preached  without  mifchief,  he  would  affume 
the  principle,  that  this  country  had  acquired  the  ricrht 
of  legiflating  for  Canada  by  right  of  conqueft.  The 
next  queftion  was,  what  model  was  to  be  followed  in 
inftituting  a  government  for  Canada  ;  whether  that  of 
America,  of  France,  or  of  Great  Britain,  which  were 
the  three,  great  modern  examples.  Hence  he  took  an 
opportunity  to  pronounce  a  vehement  inveftive  againft 
the  principles  and  enaftments  adopted  by  the  French 
national  affembly,  in  attempting  to  form  a  new  confti¬ 
tution.  He  was  called  to  order  by  fome  of  his  former 
friends,  and  an  altercation  enfued,  during  which  he  af- 
ferted,  that  a  defign  was  formed  in  this  country  by 
certain  perfons  againft  the  conftitution.  Mr  Fox  ac- 
cufed  Mr  Burke  of  leaving  the  queftion  before  the 
houfe  to  feek  a  difference  with  him,  and  to  fortify  mif- 
reprcfentations  of  fomething  which  he  had  faid  in  a 
former  debate  .concerning  the  French  revolution.  He 
adhered  to  his  former  fentiments  in  approving  the  re¬ 
volution,  though  not  the  new  conftitution  of  France. 

Mr  Burke  repeated  his  attack  upon  the  French  revo¬ 
lution.  He  declared  that  his  friendfiiip  with  Mr  Fox 
was  diffolved  by  that  accurfed  event.  Mr  Fox,  with 
much  apparent  agitation,  endeavoured  to  foften  the  aff 
perity  of  Mr  Burke,  but  without  effeft.  That  gentle¬ 
man  had  evidently  refolved  upon  the  part  he  was  to 
aft )  and  this  may  be  confidered  as  the  firft  occafion  up¬ 
on  which  any  member  of  the  Britifti  legiflature  re- 
prefented  his  own  conduft  as  ferioufly  influenced,  to 
the  extent  of  being  ltd  to  defert  his  former  political 
views  and  affociates,  in  confequt  nee  of  an  alarm  ori¬ 
ginating  in  the  example  of  the  French  revolution. 

During  this  ft ffion,  the  queftion  of  the  flave  trade shve- 
was  again  brought  forward  by  Mr  Wilberforce,  on  the  trade. 
18th  of  April,  in  a  very  copious  fpeech,  which  he 
concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
prevent  the  further  importation  of  African  negroes  in¬ 
to  the  Britifli  colonies.  He  was  fupported  by  Mr  Pitt 
and  Mr  Fox.  His  motion,  however,  was  negatived  by 
a  majority  of  75.  The  zeal  of  the  nation  upon  the 
fubjeft,  however,  had  at  this  time  become  very  great. 

The  evidence  which  had  been  led  before  the  houfe  of 
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commons,  had  reprefented  this  trade  as  the  fource  of 
multitudes  of  crimes,  and  of  an  immenfe  mafs  of  mifery. 
Confiderable  numbers  of  perfons  became  not  a  little 
fcrupulous,  even  about  the  ufe  of  fugar,  a  commodity 
faid  to  be  produced  by  means  of  fo  much  wretchednefs 
and  injuttice.  In  confequence  of  fubfcriptions  to  a 
large  amount,  a  company  was  eftablithed  with  the  view 
of  civilizing  the  natives  of  Africa,  and  of  cultivating, 
by  the  hands  of  freemen,  the  Weft  India  produflions 
in  that  country.  A  bill  for  granting  to  this  company 
a  charter  was  introduced  on  the  28th  of  March.  They 
fixed  their  fettlement  at  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  weftern 
coaft  of  the  central  region  of  Africa  *,  but  the  ultimate 
obje£t  of  the  undertaking  has  hitherto  made  little  pro- 
grefs. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  a  meffage  from  his  majefty 
announced,  that  his  endeavours,  in  conjunction  with  his 
allies,  to  effe£t  a  pacification  between  Ruftia  and  the 
Turks,  not  having  proved  fuccefsful,  he  judged  it 
neceffary  to  add  weight  to  hb  representations,  by 
making  fome  farther  augmentation  of  his  naval  force. 
The  queftion  in  difpute  was  this  :  The  emprefs  of 
Ruftia  had  gradually  been  making  progrefs  in  her  at¬ 
tempts  for  the  fubjugation  of  the  Turkifh  provinces 
in  her  neighbourhood.  After  many  efforts  fixe  had 
taken  Oczakovv,  a  town  fttuated  upon  the  Black  fea,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Dnieper,  and  conftdered  as  a 
fituation,  which  at  a  future  period  might  enable  her  to 
carrv  war  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
The  Turks,  being  greatly  exhaufted,  were  reduced  to 
the  neceflity  of  purchafmg  tranquillity  at  almoft  any 
price  $  but  Pruflia,  being  alarmed  on  account  of  the 
growing  greatnefs  of  Ruftia,  had,  in  conjunction  with 
Britain  and  Holland,  offered  to  mediate  a  peace,  with 
a  view  to  procure  the  reftoration  of  Oczakow  to  its 
former  mafters.  Ruftia  refufed  the  offer  of  mediation. 
She  alfo  refufed  to  renew  any  commercial  treaty  with 
Britain,  though  file  made  ©ne  with  France,  and  an¬ 
other  with  Spain.  She  even  entered  into  a  quadruple 
alliance  with  thefe  two  countries,  and  with  Auftria, 
for  the  obvious  purpofe  of  reftraining  the  influence  of 
Pruflia,  Britain,  and  Holland.  Mr  Pitt,  in  the  ufual 
form,  moved  an  addrefs  to  his  majefty  in  confequence 
Debate  on  of  the  meffage.  He  faid,  that  having  entered  into  de- 
the  Ruffian fenfive  alliances,  which  were  admitted  to  be  wife  and 
armament.  we  ought  to  adhere  to  them,  and  if  poflible  to 

prevent  any  changes  in  the  general  ftate  of  affairs, 
which  might  render  them  nugatory.  Pruflia  was  our 
ally  j  any  event  therefore  which  might  affeCt  that 
power,  and  diminifh  its  influence  on  the  continent, 
would  be  injurious  to  ourfelves,  as  far  as  our  mutual 
interefts  were  united.  The  progrefs  of  the  Ruffian 
arms  agaiuft  the  Porte  gave  fufficient  caufe  for  alarm  ; 
for  fliould  fuccefs  ft  ill  attend  them,  and  the  power  of 
the  Porte  be  farther  humbled  by  its  afpiring  rival, 
Pruflia  would  inftantly  feel  it ;  and  not  Pruflia  alone, 
but  all  Europe,  which  might  prove  in  danger  of  being 
ffaken  to  its  very  foundation. 

Mr  Fox  expreffed  his  conviClion,  on  the  contrary, 
that  Pruflia  could  not  be  endangered  by  any  progrefs 
which  the  Ruffan  arms  might  make  in  Turkey.  An 
alliance  with  Ruflia  appeared  to  him  the  moft  natural 
and  moft  advantageous  which  we  could  poffbly  form. 
The  addrefs  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  228  againft 
I35*  Oppofition  finding  themfelves  upon  this  occalion 
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fupported  by  greater  numbers  than  ufual,  and  that  a  Britain, 
war  with  Ruflia  was  unpopular  throughout  the  nation,  — v— J 
brought  forward  the  queftion  repeatedly  for  dilcuftion. 

The  refult  was,  that  adminiftration,  finding  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  public  opinion  to  run  againft  them,  deferted 
their  pretenfions,  and  refufed  to  fupport  Pruflia  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  fet  bounds  to  the  ambition  of  the  Ruffians.  pir 
On  confidering  the  ftate  of  Europe  at  the  time,  we  ap-  General 
prebend  that  adminiftration  were  guided,  in  their  jea-ftate  Eu“ 
loufy  of  Ruflia,  by  the  maxims  which  influenced  thel0pe* 
politics  of  Great  Britain  during  the  beft  periods  of  its 
hiftory.  The  Spanifh  monarchy  had  long  been  in  a  ftate 
of  fuch  debility  as  rendered  it  of  little  weight  or  im¬ 
portance  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  France  like  wife, 
during  a  confiderable  number  of  years,  had  iuffeied  her 
armies  to  decline,  and  had  fallen  by  a  fort  of  family 
compaft  under  the  influence  of  Auftria.  In  confequence 
of  the  revolution,  or  rather  of  the  weaknefs  which 
preceded  it,  her  capacity  of  interfering  in  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  had  been  utterly  loft.  In  the  mean  time,  Auftria 
and  Ruflia,  rclinquiffing  all  nvalfhip,  had  of  late  years 
entered  into  a  clofe  combination,  and  a£led  in  fubfer- 
viency  to  each  others  ambition.  To  preferve  againft 
thefe  two  great  military  empires  fome  tolerable  ba¬ 
lance  of  power  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  became 
abfolutely  neceffary  that  Great  Britain  and  Holland 
ffould  join  their  whole  ftrength  to  that  of  Pruflia 
and  Sweden,  and  that  thefe  ffould  prote£l  the  Turks, 
merely  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing  the  further  ag- 
grandifement  of  the  two  great  and  warlike  powers  of 
Ruflia  and  Auftria.  Pruflia  at  this  time  had  farther 
endeavoured  to  fortify  herfelf  againft  Ruflia,  by  en¬ 
couraging  an  attempt  made  by  the  king,  and  fome  of  ' 

the  patriotic  nobles  of  Poland,  to  reform  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  that  ill-fated  country,  by  aboliffing  the  feudal 
anarchy,  rendering  the  throne  hereditary,  and  eftabliih- 
ing  a  conftitution  formed  in  imitation  of  that  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Britiff  miniftry,  however,  finding  a 
war  with  Pruflia  unlikely  to  prove  popular,  and  that  it 
was  diff  ked  by  many  of  their  friends  in  parliament,  con- 
fented  that  Great  Britain  ffould  relinquiff,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  the  proud  office  of  holding  the  balance  of  the 
continent,  for  which  flie  had  on  former  occafions  fo 
laviflily  facrificed  her  blood  and  her  wealth.  The 
confequences  of  this  defertion  fpeedily  appeared.  Pruf- 
fia  was  under  the  rieceflity  of  joining  Ruflia  and  Au¬ 
ftria  in  their  fchemes  of  aggrandifement,*  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  weaker  powers,  that  fhe  might  ftrengthen 
herfelf  by  a  (hare  of  the  fpoil.  How  far  the  Britifli 
adminiftration  afted  with  magnanimity  in  deferting 
what  they  accounted  their  duty,  in  compliance  with  the 
apparent  wifti  of  the  nation,  is  a  queftion  which  was 
never  difeuffed  5  becaufe  the  confequences  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  deferting  its  ufual  political  ftation  at  this  lime 
were  foon  overlooked  and  forgotten,  amidft  the  great 
events  which  fpeedily  occurred  to  alter  the  relative 
force  of  the  ftates  of  Europe.  But  the  impartial  voice 
of  hiftory  will  probably  hereafter  record  the  event 
now  alluded  to  in  a  manner  little  to  the  credit  either  of 
the  people,  or  of  the  political  parties,  of  Great  Britain. 

During  the  preceding  year,  the  public  had  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  a  Spanilh  war,  becaufe  plumder  was  to  be  won, 
while  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended.  They  now  dif- 
liked  a  war  with  Ruflia,  in  which  nothing  could  be 
gained,  while  trade  might  be  interrupted.  From  the 
4  L  2  loVc 
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love  of  popularity,  and  the  habit  of  refilling  all  the  pro- 
’  Je<^s  °*  adminiftralion,  oppofition  at  this  time  encou¬ 
raged  the  pufillanimity  of  their  countrymen,  which 
loon  coft  Europe  and  Britain  very  dear;  while  the 
members  of  adminiftration,  from  the  fear  of  lofing  their 
places,  fuffe  ed  their  country  to  be  degraded  from  its 
rank  and  influence  in  the  fcale  of  Europe,  and  prepar¬ 
ed  the  way  for  the  partition  of  Poland,  the  proiefted 
partition  of  France,  the  war  of  the  revolution  by  which 
that  project  was  refilled,  and  the  immeafurable  ag- 
grandilement  of  that  power  which  foon  proved  fo  dan¬ 
gerous  to  Europe  and  to  Britain. 

An  unfuecefsful  effort  was  made  during  this  feffion 
of  parliament  by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  to  procure  for  the 
members  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  an  exemption  from 
the  teft  a 61.  The  general  arguments  employed  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  application  were  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe 
formerly  Hated  in  fupport  of  a  repeal  of  that  flatute  ; 
and  it  was  added,  that  by  the  treaty  of  union,'  the  fub- 
je61s  of  both  countries  were  to  have  a  free  communica¬ 
tion  of  right  throughout  the  whole  united  empire, 
'which  the  members  of  the  Scotiffi  prefbyterian  church 
could  not  enjoy  while  the  Englifh  tell  aft*  remained  in 
force.  I  o  this  it  was  replied,  that  it  was  certainly 
known  to  the  Scotch,  previous  to  the  treaty  of  union, 
that  thf;  tell  a61  exdfted,  as  appears  by  their  own  de¬ 
bates  on  the  fubjedl.  fhis  being  the  cafe,  being  fully 
aware  of  it,  and  voluntarily  agreeing  to  the  union  not- 
with (landing  its  evidence,  any  attempt  to  get  rid  of  it 
at  prelent  was  a  kind  of  chicane  which  would  never  be 
countenanced  in  private  conduff.  The  motion  was  re- 
je£led  by  a  majority  of  87. 

A  part  of  the  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Eng¬ 
land  were  more  fortunate,  during  the  prefent  feffion,  in 
obtaining  relief  from  certain  penal  flatutes.  As  the 
Romifh  church  was  the  great  objea  both  of  political 
and  religious  terror  in  the  firft  ftages  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion  in  Europe,  the  Englilh  ftatute  book  was  loaded 
with  the  moft  rigorous  edi&s  againft  the  profeffors  of 
that  obnoxious  faith.  Though,  In  the  year  1780,  fome 
of  thefe  were  removed;  yet  in  the  year  1791,  in  a 
well-known  book,  Burn’s  Ecclefiaftical  Law,  not  lefs 
than  70  pages  were  to  be  found  occupied  with  the 
enumeration  of  the  penal  (latutes  in  force  againft  the 
Roman  Eatholics.  Among  thefe  were  fome  of  the 
mod  fingu inary  nature.  It  was  high  treafon  and  death 
to  make  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith ;  fevere 
penalties  were  ena&ed  againd  Papids  for  hearing  mafs 
by  fome  datutes,  and  by  others  lliey  were  compelled  to 
attend  the  cftabliffied  wordiip,  however  contrary  to  their 
confciences.  A  reform  in  the  penal  datutes  was  now 
more  obvioufly  reafonable,  finee,,  in  the  year  1790,  a 
body  of  Catholic  diffienters  had  formally  proteded 
againd  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  and  againd  his 
affiumed  authority  to  releafe  men  from  their  civil  ob¬ 
ligation*^  or  to  difpenfe  with  the  facrednefs  of  oaths. 
Mr  Mi  Ilford  brought  forward  a  bill  to  relieve  thefe 
prote fling  Catholics  from  the  penalties  and  difabilities 
to  which  perfons  profefling  the  PopiQi  religion  were 
by  law  fubje6I.  I  he  bill  palled  unanimoufly,  except¬ 
ing  that  Mr  Fox  wiffied  to  extend  it  not  merely  to 
pr  Ceding,  but  to  all  Roman  Catholics,  upon  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  in  his  apprehenfion  the  date  has  no  right  to 
inquire  into  the  opinions  of  the  people  either  political  or 
religious,  but  only  to  take  cognizance  of  their  aftions. 
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This  fen ti men t  was  oppofed  by  Mr  Burke,  who  faid  £  •  .. 
that  opinions  might  influence  .the  human  paffions,  and 
that  the  paffiions  govern  the  man  ;  that  it  was  there¬ 
fore  the  duty  of  the  date  to  watch  over  the  opinions  of 
the  people;  but  in  this  cale,  he  obferved,  there  was  no 
danger  from  the  pope;  it  was  not  by  him  that  the 
Americans  were  abfolved  from  their  "allegiance,  nor 
had  his  interference  produced  any  of  the  late  revolu¬ 
tions  in  Europe. 

The  war  which  was  now  carrying  on  in  India  was  Warm¬ 
th  e  caufe  of  fome  debates  during  the  prefent  feffion. dia. 

Like  all  other  wars  in  that  quarter  .of  the  globe,  it  was 
undertaken,  on  our  part,  for  the  purpofe  of  aggrandife- 
raent,  and  on  the  part  of  our  antagonid,  from  a  jea- 
loufy  of  the  Britiffi  power.  The  odenfible  caufe  offend 
the  war,  however,  was  this.  The  Dutch  had  longble  caufe!# 
been  in  poffeffion  of  two  forts,  called  Cranganore  and 
Jaccotab,  upon  the  frontier  of  Hyder  Ally’s  kingdom  of 
My  fore.  In  the  year  1780,  Hyder  feized  and  gar- 
rifoned  thefe  forts,  under  the  pretence  that  they  be¬ 
longed  to  a  vaffial  of  his.  Having  fpeedily  there*^ 
after  joined  the  Dutch  and  French  againd  the  Bri¬ 
tiffi,  the  forts  were  given  up  to  the  Dutch  ;  but  in 
1789  Tippoo  again  claimed  the  forts.  The  Dutch, 
dreading  his  power,  fold  the  forts  to  the  rajah  of  Tra¬ 
vancore,  a  vaffial  or  ally  of  the  Britiffi.  Tippoo,  re- 
fenting  this  mode  of  evading  his  claim,  made  war 
upon  Travancore  ;  but  as  the  rajah  had  made  his  pur- 
chafe  under  fecret  indru6Iions  from  the  Britiffi  go¬ 
vernment  in  India,  he  was  defended  by  them.  Thus 
the  war  was  faid,  on  our  part,  to  have  been  made  in 
defence  of  the  juft  rights  of  our  ally,  the  rajah  of 
Travancore  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  contend¬ 
ed  that  this  was  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  made  to 
fubdue  the  monarch  of  Myfore,  and  extend  our  eaftern 
empire,  at  a  time  when  the  power  of  France  was  anni¬ 
hilated,  and  our  own  forces  in  great  llrength  in  that 
quarter. 

In  the  trial  of  Mr  Haftings  little  progrefs  was  made  Trial  of 
during  the  prefent  feffion.  As  parliament  had  beenMrHaf- 
diffolved  during  the  dependence  of  the  trial,  a  queftion^S^ 
occurred,  whether  that  circumftance  did  not  put  an 
end  to  the  impeachment.  The  friends  of  Mr  Haftings 
adopted  the  affirmative  fide  of  the  queftion.  They 
were  fupported  by  Mr  Erlkine  and  the  attorney  and 
folicitor  general,  M‘Donald  and  Scott ;  while  Mr  Pitt, 

Mr  Burke,  and  Mr  Fox,  contended,  that  a  diffolution 
had  no  effe6I  upon  an  impeachment.  The  argument, 
from  expediency,  feemed  to  be  upon  their  fide  ;  as,  if 
the  houfe  of  commons  were  not  to  be  held  a  permanent 
body,  every  judicial  proceeding  of  this  kind  would  be 
fubje6t  to  interruption  from  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown.  It  was  carried  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  that 
the  impeachment  was  ftill  depending,  or,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  lawyers,  that  it  did  not  abate  by  a  diffiolu- 
tion  of  parliament.  The  fame  decifion  was  adopted  by 
a  majority  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  on  the  16th  day  of 
May  ;  and  the  feffion  of  parliament  was  concluded  on 
the  icth  of  June. 

As  the  avowed  purpofe  of  the  firft  leaders  of  theEartypopu* 
revolution  which  had  recently  occurred  in  France,  waslarityof 
the  eftabliffiment  of  a  fydem  of  political  freedom,  0rtheFre.nch 
of  a  reprefentative  government,  with  a  hereditary revolutl0n> 
monarch  at  its  head,  and  as  one  of  the  confequences 
which  they  expe&ed  to  follow  from  the  eftabliffiment 
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of  the  new  fyftem,  was  the  complete  abolition  of  wars, 

.  which,  unmindful  of  the  general  temper  and  violent 
paffions  of  men,  they  afcribed  entirely  to  the  ambition 
of  kings,  the  progrefs  of  the  revolution  was  regarded 
with  much  favour  by  perfons  of  a  fpeculative  cha- 
ra£ler  in  Great  Britain.  The  reform  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  though  it  alarmed  the  Englifh  clergy, 
was  favourably  regarded  by  the  Englifli  diffenters,  and 
the  abolition  of  titles  of  honour  was  not  difliked  in 
a  country  where  they  are  only  enjoyed  by  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  are  chiefly  valued,  not  for  themfelves,  but 
on  account  of  the  privilege  of  hereditary  legiflation, 
by  which  they  are  accompanied.  The  Englifli  alfo 
had  at  all  times  been  accuftomed  to  boaft  of  their  own 
political  freedom,  and  of  their  fuperiority  in  this  re- 
fpe£t  over  their  French  neighbours.  When  the  po¬ 
pulace  of  Paris  rofe  in  arms,  when  the  military  re- 
fufed  to  a6l  againft  them,  and  the  flate  prifon  or  for- 
trefs  of  the  Baftile  was  taken  and  demoliflied,  perfons 
fond  of  political  fpeculation  in  Great  Britain  regarded 
with  applaufe,  as  an  imitation  of  the  efforts  of  our 
own  ancestors,  the  attempts  made  by  the  French  to 
fliake  olf  their  ancient  defpotic  government,  and  to  re¬ 
novate  the  order  of  fociety.  Though  the  Britifli  pu¬ 
blic  at  large  had  not  yet  given  much  attention  to  the 
fubjeft,  yet,  of  the  curious  and  the  idle,  a  fuflicient 
number  had  done  fo  to  form  parties  who  commemorat¬ 
ed  the  14th  of  July,  the  day  on  which  the  Baftile  was 
taken,  by  convivial  meetings  in  taverns  in  many  of  the 
moft  confiderable  towns  throughout  the  ifland.  Thefe 
meetings  were,  on  the  whole,  underftood  to  be  rather 
unfavourably  regarded  by  that  description  of  perfons 
who  are  moft  attached  to  the  monarchical  part  of  our 
conftitution,  but  no  public  expreflion  of  difapprobation 
had  hitherto  appeared.  One  of  thefe  feftive  meetings 
was  to  have  been  held  at  Birmingham  on  Thurfday 
the  14th  of  July  1 79 1  *,  but  on  the  preceding  Monday, 
fome  copies  were  left  in  a  public  houle,  by  a  perfon 
unknown,  of  a  hand-bill  of  a  moft  inflammatory  na¬ 
ture,  which  reprefen  ted  the  late  trail  factions  in  France 
as  proper  to  be  imitated  in  England.  The  contents 
of  this  hand-bill,  having  been  generally  circulated, 
produced  much  converfation  in  the  town,  and  the  ma¬ 
gi  ftrates  offered  a  reward  of  ICO  guineas  for  difeover- 
ing  the  author,  printer,  or  publifher  of  it.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  friends  of  the  intended  meeting  thought 
it  neeeffary  to  difelaim  the  fentinients  contained  in  the 
feditious  hand-bill  \  but  finding  their  views  mifrepre- 
fented,  they  at  one  time  refolved  that  the  meeting 
fliould  not  take  place.  Another  determination  was 
afterwards  adopted,  and  the  company  aifembled  to  the 
amount  of  80  in  number.  The  lioufe  was  f  >on  fur- 
rounded  by  a  tumultuous  mob,  who  expreifed  their  dii- 
approbation  by  hifles  and  groans,  and  by  the  fhout  of 
u  church  and  king which  became  the  watchword  on 
this  oecafion,  upon  which  the  meeting  immediately* 
difperfed.  In  the  evening  of  the  fame  day,  the  mob 
attacked  and  burned  an  Unitarian  meeting-houfe  be¬ 
longing  to  the  congregation  of  the  celebrated  Dr 
Jofeph  Prieftley,  a  man,  who,  at  that  time,  as  an  ex¬ 
perimental  philofopher,  and  a  voluminous  but  moft 
ingenious  and  original  writer  upon  a  great  variety  of 
fpeculative  fubje&s,  might  be  confidered  as  at  the 
head  of  Englifli  literature.  Dr  Prieftley  himfelf  had 
not  been  prefent  at  the  convivial  affembly  above  men- 
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tioned;  at  half  paft  nine  at  night,  however,  he  was  Britain 
under  the  neceffity  of  fuddenly  efcaping  with  his  fa- 
mily  from  his  own  houfe,  which  was  attacked  by  the 
mob.  The  whole  of^his  library,  his  valuable  philofo- 
phical  apparatus,  and  his  manuscripts  and  papers,  were 
deftroyed.  The  magiftrates  were  accufed  of  having  at 
firft  favoured  and  given  encouragement  to  the  mob, 
whofe  fury  they  afterwards  found  it  impoffible  to  re¬ 
fill.  During  three  fucceeding  days  they  deftroyed 
fome  other  meetingftioufes,  together  with  the  dwelling- 
houfes  of  feveral  eminent  diffenters  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  It  was  not  till  Sunday  night  that  fome  parties 
of  light  dragoons  arrived  in  Birmingham  )  and  the  firft 
days  of  the  week  were  fpent  in  fcouring  the  country, 
to  clear  it  of  the  parties  of  rioters,  who,  in  different 
dire<5lions,  attacked  the  houfes  of  diflenters.  Five  of 
the  rioters  were  tried  at  Worcefter,  and  one  was  con- 
vi6led  and  executed.  At  Warwick  twelve  were  tried, 
and  four  were  convi&ed  of  burning  and  deftroying 
houfes ;  three  were  executed,  and  one  was  reprieved 
upon  the  application  of  the  magiftrates,  as  it  appeared 
that  his  interference  in  the  riot  was  accidental,  and 
that  he  had  only  made  an  opening  into  a  houfe  to  let 
out  a  body  of  fmoke  by  which  a  party  of  the  rioters 
were  about  to  be  fuffocated  from  fire  of  their  own 
railing.  . 

At  this  time  a  foundation  was  laid  on  the  European  Remarks 
continent  for  the  moft  important  political  changes.  or}*ke  ft at£ 
The  various  nations  of  Europe  had  for  fome  centuries-0*  ur0Pc* 
owed  their  independence  to  the  mutual  jealoufies  which* 
they  entertained.  Many  petty  ftates  were  altogether 
unable  to  contend  in  war  againft  their  powerful  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  but  they  were  fafe,  becaufe  thefe  neighbours 
were  held  in  check  by  other  great  powers,  who  would 
not  permit  tbeir  aggrandifement.  When  any  one 
nation  became  dangerous  by  its  ambition,  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  other  ftates  repreffed  its  progrefs. 

In  this  way  the  Spanilh,  and  afterwards  the  French 
monarchies  were  retained  within  bounds.  During  the 
late  century  a  new  power,  that  of  Ruflia,  had  become 
formidable  in  Europe,  and  its  rulers  contrived  rather  to 
undermine  than  to  overthrow  that  balance  of  ftrength  ter 
which  the  leffer  ftates  of  Europe  had  owed  their  fafety. 

A  former  Ruflian  emprefs  had  entered  into  clofe  ties  of 
amity  with  the  emprefs  queen  of  Hungary,  or  head  of 
the  houfe  of  Auftria.  This  union  had  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  the  Pruflian  monarchy,  notwithftanding  the 
talents  of  the  great  Frederick.  The  houfe  of  Auftria, 
finding  the  advantage -of  fuch  an  alliance,  attempted, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  attach  itfelf  to  France,  its  ancient 
hereditary  enemy,  by  the  marriage  of  the  archduchefs 
Maria  Antonietta  to  the  dauphin.  This  marriage  had 
fully  produced  its  intended  political  effe6ls.  The 
French  court,  relinquifhing  its  former  policy  of  hum¬ 
bling  Auftria,  fuffered  its  armies  to  decay,  and  allow¬ 
ed  itfelf  to  be  led  on  all  occafions  by  this  more  a6live 
power.  The  French  revolution,  which  fo  effentially 
altered  the  whole  government  of  the  ftate  and  or¬ 
der  of  fociety,  by  fubverting  every  exifting  efta- 
bliihment,  and  exciting  jealoufies  and  difeontent  in 
every  quarter,  brought  the  nation,  in  the  eyes  of  fo¬ 
reign  powers,  into  a  ftate  of  utter  debility.  The  king 
and  royal  family  had  been  expofed  to  endlefs  infults 
and  humiliations,  and  compelled  to  fubmit  to  a  new* 
conftitution,  which  placed  the  royal  authority  on  ar* 
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very  precarious  fooling.  The  principal  nobility  had 
emigrated.  The  king  himfelf  had  attempted  to  do  the 
fame,  but  was  feized,  and  brought  back  as  a  fugitive, 
and  reluctantly  placed  at  the  head  of  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  of  which  he  difapproved. 

^  In  this  date  of  affairs  the  two  great  military  powers, 
Ruffia  and  Auflria.,  aCting  in  conjunction,  faw  nothing 
to  refift  their  ambition.  They  had  recently  wiibed  to 
divide  the  belt  provinces  of  the  Turkifh  empire  be- 
tween  them.  The  Auftrians  had  met  with  unexpected 
refinance,  and  deflfled  from  the  attempt.  The  Ruffians, 
on  their  tide,  were  more  fuccefsful.  The  king  of 
Pruffia,  with  the  aid  of  Britain  and  Holland,  had°  at¬ 
tempted  to  reflrain  the  progrefs  of  Ruffia  ;  but  being 
deferted  by  Britain,  he  now  found  it  neceffary  to  be 
upon  good  terms  with  that  power,  and  with  Auftria  ; 
and  for  that  purpofe,  as  well  as  to  avoid  being  left  be¬ 
hind  in  the  career  of  ufurpation  and  aggrandifement, 
to  enter  into  all  their  ambitious  fchemes. 

Poland  and  France  were,  at  this  time,  two  of  the 
weakefl  Rates  in  Europe,  We  have  faid,  that  for  the 
fake  of  ereCting  a  barrier  to  his  own  Rates,  the  PruRian 
monarch  had  encouraged  the  king  and  the  leading 
nobles  of  Poland  to  form  for  their  country  a  new 
political  conRitution,  by  which  its  government  might 
be  flrengthened  ;  but  RuRia  and  AuRria  had  caR  their 
eyes  upon  this  country,  with  a  view  (in  imitation  of 
what  they  had  done  in  1772)  to  feize  its  beR  provin¬ 
ces,  and  the  king  of  Pruflia  now  found  it  neceffary  to 
acquiefce  in  this  projeCl.  The  Rate  of  France  at  this 
period  held  out  great  temptations  to  the  formation  of  a 
Rmilar  projeCI  with  regard  to  it.  Leopold,  emperor 
of  Germany,  in  confequence  of  the  ties  of  affinity,  had 
a  fair  excufe  for  interfering  in  French  affairs,  to  refcue 
the  king  from  the  Rate  of  thraldom  into  which  he  had 
evidently  been  brought  by  his  fubje&s.  At  the  fame 
time,  the  other  princes  of  Europe  were  become  jealous 
of  the  example  fet  by  France,  of  limiting  the  authority 
of  a  monarch,  of  deRroying  the  privileges  of  the  no¬ 
bility,  and  reducing  to  a  level  all  claffes  of  perfons  in 
the  Rate..  It  therefore  now  formed  a  part  of  the  plan 
of  the  united  powers  of  the  north  to  reRore  the  French 
king. and  his  nobles  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  was  de¬ 
termined  to  divide  among  themfelves  or  their  allies  a 
part  of  the  provinces  of  France.  T[  hefe  points  w7ere 
adjuRed  towards  the'clofe  of  the  fummer  1791,  at  a 
meeting  which  took  place  at  Pilnitz  in  Saxony  be¬ 
tween  the  emperor  Leopold  and  the  king  of  Pruffia. 
The  treaty  was  intended  to  be  kept  fecret ;  but  it 
fpeedily  tranfpired,  and  was  afterwards,  by  the  jealoufy 
which,  it  excited  in  the  French  nation,  the  caufe  of 
fome  important  events.  Its  general  objeCl  is  under- 
Rood  to  have  been  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  of  a 
part  of  France.  Poland  was  to  be  divided  among  the 
three  great  military  powers  in  different  proportions. 
With  regard  to  France,  the  emperor  was  to  obtain  Ba¬ 
varia  ;  in  exchange  for  which  he  was  to  conquer  the 
French  Netherlands,  and  give  them,  along  with  the 
AuRrian  Netherlands,  to  the  eleftor  of  Bavaria.  The 
archduke  Charles  was  to  obtain  the  duchy  of  Lorrain. 
Straiburg  and  Alface  were  to  be  reRored  to  the 
empire..  The  king  of  Sardinia  was  to  receive  Dau- 
ph.iny,  if  he  acceded  to  the  coalition.  Spain  was  to  re¬ 
ceive,  on  the  fame  condition,  the  French  part  of  the 
ifland  of  St  Domingo,  with  Corlica  and  Roufillon,  and 
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Bearn.  The  Swifs  cantons,  if  they  acceded  to  the 
coalition,  were  like  wife  to  receive  certain  territories. 

This  treaty  was  publicly  diiavowed  ;  but  at  the  fame 
time,  it  was  univerfally  talked  of  and  believed  through¬ 
out  Europe,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Concert  of 
Princes.  J 

The  Britiffi  parliament  affembled  on  the  31R  0fParfiamen> 
January  1792.  A  variety  of  uninterefting  debates  oc- Ambled.' 
c urred,  the  principal  of  which  related  to  the  armament 
which  had  taken  place  on  account  of  the  difpute  with 
Ruffia  concerning  Oczakow.  As  miniflry  had  adopted 
mild  meafures,  oppofition  endeavoured  to  triumph 
over  them,  in  confequence  of  their  own  fuccef>ful  refin¬ 
ance  to. the  intended  interference  in  continental  affairs. 
Adminiflration  chiefly  refled  their  defence  upon  the 
importance  of  preferving  the  balance  of  power  on  the 
continent.  As  France  had  now  totally  funk  into  in- 
fignificance,  they  contended,  that  the  only  power  now 
to.be  dreaded  was  Ruffia,  which  had  fliowed  a  hoflile 
fpirit  againfl  Great  Britain,  and  could  only  be  refifled 
by  adhering  to  Pruffia,  and  prote&ing  the  Turkifh 
empire. 

During  the  preceding  autumn,  the  fecond  fon  ofDiik/of 
the  king,  the  duke  of  York,  had  married  a  daughter  of^ork’smar. 
the  king  of  Pruffia.  This  prince  was  known  to  be  ana^e* 
favourite  fon  ;  and  as  the  marriage  was  underflood  to 
have  been  contra&ed,  not  as  a  political  engine  like 
the .  ufual  marriages  of  princes,  but  from  the  private 
choice  of  the  parties,  it  gave  much  fatisfaftion  to  the 
public  in  Britain.  The  dowry  of  the  princefs  amount¬ 
ed  to  22,oool.  a  fum  which,  in  the  wealthy  nation  of 
Great  Britain,  was  confidered  as  unworthy  of  notice 
in  the  folemn  treaty  entered  into  between  the  Britiffi 
and  Pruffian  monarchs  on  this  occafion.  A  provifion 
of  37,000k  per  annum  was  readily  made  by  parliament 
for  the  parties. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  Mr  Pitt  brought  for-  Taxes  be- 
ward  a  flatement  of  the  public  revenue,  from  which t0, 
it  appeared,  that  about  400,000k  might  be  applied  lo.rcPealed‘ 
wards  the  extinction  of  taxes,  or  the  payment  of  the 
national  debt.  He  propofed,  therefore,  to  remove  an 
additional  tax  which  had  recently  been  impofed  upon 
malt,  together  with  the  taxes  on  female  fervants,  on 
carts  and  waggons,  and  on  houfes  under  feven  win¬ 
dows,  and  part  of  the  duty  on  candles.  The  repeal 
of  thefe  taxes  would,  he  faid,  diminiffi  the  revenue 
to  the  extent  of  222,oool.  and  the  other  2Q0,000l. 
he  propofed  to  apply  to  the  redu&ion  of  the  national 
debt.  Mr  Pitt  concluded  by  giving  a  moR  flattering 
flatement  of  the  profperity  and  happy  profpe&s  of  the 
country,  declaring,  however,  that  thefe  profpe&s  were 
conneCl.ed  with  peace  abroad  and  tranquillity  at  home, 
of  any  interruption  to  which  he  appeared  to  entertain 
no  doubt. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  the  queflion  of  the  African  Slave- 
flave-trade  was  again  brought  under  the  confideration11^6- 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  by  Mr  Wilberforce.  He 
difclaimed  any  prcjeCl  of  immediately  emancipating 
the  negroes,  whom  he  admitted  to  be  in  a  Rate  unfit 
to  receive  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  5  but  he  contend¬ 
ed,  that,  by  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  importation 
of  new  Raves,  the  Rate  of  thofe  in  the  Wefl  Indies 
would  be  improved,  by  the  neceffity  under  which  the 
planters  would  be  brought  of  treating  them  well,  that 
they  might  produce  families  to  fupport  the  population 
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Britain.  From  the  evidence  which  had  been 

—  led  before  the  houfe  of  commons,  Mr  Wilberforce 
Hated  various  inftances  of  extreme  barbarity  on  the 
part  of  the  traders  in  (laves,  together  with  the  lofs  of 
fcamen  as  well  as  of  negroes,  occafioned  by  the  un¬ 
healthy  Hate  into  which  the  latter  fall  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  captivity  and  expatriation.  The  flave- 
trade  was  defended  on  this  occafion  by  Colonel  Tarle- 
ton  and  Mr  Jenkinfon,  on  the  general  principle  of  its 
having  received  the  fan&ion  of  parliament,  and  that  an 
immenfe  yearly  lofs  would  fall  on  the  manufadturers 
and  fhipbuilders  of  this  country  in  confequence  of  its 
abolition.  Mr  Wilberforce  was  fupported  by  Mr 
Montague,  Mr  Whitbread,  and  Mr  Milbank.  Mr 
Dundas  profeffed  himfelf  a  friend  to  the  abolition  of 
the  llave-trade,  and  that  he  only  entertained  doubts 
with  refpedl  to  the  mode  of  effecting  it.  He  thought 
the  African  trade  not  founded  in  policy,  and  agreed, 
that  the  continuation  of  it  was  not  effential  to  the  Weft 
India  iflands,  where  he  thought,  that  without  it,  the 
human  race  might  not  only  be  maintained  but  in- 
creafed  *,  but  he  doubted  of  the  propriety  of  a  diredf 
abolition  of  the  trade.  He  propofed  to  accomplifti  the 

!objedf  by  regulations  tending  to  promote  the  increafe 
of  the  negroes  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  gradually  to 
put  an  end  to  hereditary  ftavery.  Mr  Addington 
agreed  in  opinion  with  Mr  Dundas.  He  thought  the 
trade  ought  to  exift  for  fome  years  longer,  and  there¬ 
fore  could  not  vote  for  an  immediate  abolition  }  but  he 
propofed  certain  regulations  for  giving  grants  of  land 
or  money  to  thofe  who  fliould  rear  a  certain  number 
of  children,  to  inftitute  premiums  for  the  invention  of 
inftruments  of  agriculture  ;  and  that  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  males  fliould  be  fubjed  to  a  heavier  duty 
than  that  of  females,  to  promote  the  population  of 
the  iflands,  to  which  he  thought  the  trade  ftill  ne- 
ceffary. 

Mr  Fox  deprecated,  upon  this  fubjeft,  in  ftrong 
terms  every  kind  of  deception  or  delufion  upon  the 
country.  He  faid  he  neither  felt,  nor  wifhed  to  feel, 
any  thing  like  moderation  on  the  queftien.  Regula¬ 
tions  would  be  as  difgraceful  as  they  would  be  impo¬ 
tent.  He  reprobated,  in  particular,  Mr  Addington’s 
propofed  premium  for  the  tranfportation,  that  is,  for 
the  kidnapping,  of  females.  He  faid,  he  fliould  like 
to  fee  the  claufe  by  which  this  inhuman  raeafure  was 
to  be  prefented  to  the  parliament  of  England,  or  the 
man  capable  of  conceiving  words  in  which  it  fliould  be 
framed.  Laft  feftion,  faid  Mr  Fox,  we  were  cajoled, 
and  taught  to  believe,  that  fomething  would  be  early 
brought  forward.  Have  we  not  pafled  a  year,  and 
nothing  has  been  done  ?  Are  we  ftill  to  be  deluded 
and  betrayed  ?  Why  were  we  not  at  an  earlier  period 
entertained  by  the  propofition  for  a  gradual  abolition  ? 
Mr  Dundas  having  moved,  as  an  amendment  of  Mr 
Wilberforce’s  mn‘ion,  that  the  trade  fliould  be  abolifh- 
ed  “  gradually,”  Mr  Pitt  declared  his  difapprobation 
of  the  amendment.  He  lamented  the  ftate  of  barba- 
rifm  in  which  the  wretched  Africans  were  plunged  in 
confequence  of  the  trade  ;  and  repeated  certain  calcu¬ 
lations  which  he  had  produced  in  the  former  feflion,  to 
fliow,  that  the  population  of  the  iflands  might  be  fup- 
\ gradual  Portecl  without  any  fupply  from  Africa.  The  motion 
Volition  for  a  gradual  abolition  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
Qted.  68. 


On  the  23d  of  April,  Mr  Dundas  ftated  the  regula-  Britain, 
tions  which  he  meant  to  propofe,  towards  accomplilh-  — v— - 
ing  the  abolition  of  the  trade  }  thefe  confifted  chiefly 
of  increafing  the  duties  upon  the  age  of  the  negroes  im¬ 
ported}  of  abolifliing  the  trade,  fo  far  as  not  intended 
for  the  fupply  of  our  own  iflands  5  of  limiting  the  ton¬ 
nage  to  be  employed  in  it }  and,  of  punifhing  Britifh 
fubje&s,  guilty  of  crimes  in  the  conducl  of  it.  He 
propofed,  that  the  importation  of  negroes  into  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  colonies,  fliould  ceafe  on  the  ift  of  January  1800. 

Mr  Wilberforce  difclaimed  all  ^cquiefcence  in  thefe 
propofitions  ;  and  Mr  Fox  ridiculed  them,  by  afking 
where  was  the  baptifmal  regifter  kept  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  to  afeertain  the  age  of  thofe  who  were  to  be 
exported.  Lord  Mornington  moved,  that  the  aboli¬ 
tion  fliould  take  place  on  the  ift  of  January  1793,  ex- 
prefling  his  fatisfa&ion,  that  the  great  blow  to  the  flave- 
trade  was  ftruck,  but  alleging,  that  it  admitted  of  no 
modification,  as  we  could  not  modify  injuftice,  and 
could  not  carry  on  a  trade  which  we  had  condemned 
as  inhuman.  Lord  Mornington’s  amendment,  however, 
was  reje&ed  by  a  majority  of  49.  On  a  future  day, 
he  altered  the  period  of  abolition  to  the  ift  of  January 
1795,  and  at  laft  confented  that  it  fihould  be  fixed  for 
the  ift  of  January  179 6,  and  this  amendment  was  car¬ 
ried  by  a  majority  of  40.  On  the  ift  of  May,  a  feries 
of  refolutions,  fimilar  on  the  whole  to  thofe  propofed 
by  Mr  Dundas,  were  prefented  to  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  by  Mr  Pitt.  In  the  upper  houfe,  the  advocates 
for  the  abolition  were  lefs  fuccefsful ;  and  they  were  not 
a  little  provoked,  on  finding  one  of  the  younger  bran¬ 
ches  of  the  royal  family,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  de¬ 
claring  himfelf  decidedly  hoftile  to  their  willies,  in 
ivhat  they  accounted  a  queftion  of  humanity.  On  the 
8th  of  May,  the  fubjeft  came  forward  upon  a  queftion 
of  form,  regarding  the  expediency  of  hearing  evidence 
at  the  bar  of  the  houfe,  or  before  a  committee.  The 
friends  of  the  abolition,  Lord  Grenville,  the  bifhop  of 
London,  Lord  Porchefter,  Earl  Stanhope,  and  Lord 
Rawdon,  defired  defpatch,  and  therefore  urged  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  a  committee  }  but  the  duke  of  Clarence,  the 
lord-chancellor,  Lord  Stormont,  Lord  Hawkefbury, 
and  the  bifhop  of  St  David’s,  pleaded  with  fuccefs  for 
hearing  evidence  at  the  bar.  Evidence  was  according¬ 
ly  ordered  to  be  heard  at  the  bar,  which  neceffarily  pro¬ 
duced  delay,  and  little  progrefs  was  made  during  the 
feflion. 

On  the  1 8th  of  April,  Mr  Sheridan  moved  for  an  Scotch 
inquiry  into  the  grievances,  of  which  the  royal  bo- borough 
roughs  of  Scotland  had  complained  by  petition. 

66  royal  boroughs,  50  concurred  in  the  complaint, 
which  Mr  Sheridan  now  fupported.  The  petitions 
complained  of  the  mifmanagement  of  the  revenues  of  the 
boroughs  by  their  magiftrates,  who  were  felf- elected, 
that  is,  eleded  their  own  fucceflors,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  could  not  be  called  to  account  before  any  court 
of  law.  The  remedy  propofed  by  Mr  Sheridan  for 
the  abufes,  confifled  of  abolifliing  the  felf  dealing 
power  of  the  magiftrates,  and  of  extending  the  right 
of  ele&ion.  Alluding  to  the  fubjed  of  the  French  re¬ 
volution,  he  faid,  that  by  alluring  us  of  tranquillity  a- 
broad,  it  afforded  leifure  to  look  into  abufes  at  home, 
and  that  the  leffon  which  that  event  ought  to  afford, 
was  this,  that  rational  and  fober  reformation  of  abufes, 
in, a  feafon  of  tranquillity,  was  the  beft  way  of  avoiding 
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thB  evils  of  a  reform  accomplifhed  by  violence.  The 


'  “otion  was  refitted  by  Mr  Anftruther,  Mr  Dundas, 
and  Sir  J.  St  Clair  Erfkine,  upon  the  general  ground 
that  no  ferioas  grievance  exifted,  and  the  inquiry  was 
refufed  by  a  majority  of  69  again  ft  27. 

Excepting  fome  debates  relative  to  the  French  revo¬ 
lution,  nothing  farther  of  importance  occurred  during 
the  prefent  feffion  :  and  that  we  may  not  afterwards 
9*8  have  occafion  to  interrupt  our  detail  of  the  tranfa&ions 
War  in  In- connected  with  this  interefting  event,  wc  (hall  here 
take  notice  of  the  war  which  had  for  fome  time  been 
going  on  in  India,  and  which  was  now  brought  to  a 
fortunate  termination.  The  wcftern  fide  of  the  pcnin- 
fula  of  Hindoftan  confifts  of  a  level  country  for  about 
70  miles  inwards.  At  the  back  of  this  level  tra&  of 
territory,  and  parallel  to  the  ocean,  runs  a  chain  of 
lofty  mountains,  whofe  front  is  abruptly  broken  to¬ 
wards  the  weft,  forming  tremendous  precipices,  but 
which  on  the  other  fide  confift  of  an  extenfive  plain* 
gradually  defcending  eaftward  to  the  bay  of  Bengal* 
and  forming  the  territory  of  the  Mahrattas,  Myfore* 
Madras,  the  Carnatic,  and  other  ftates  included  with¬ 
in  that  great  peninfula.  Tippoo  po Hefted  territory  on 
both  fides  of  thefe  mountains,  which  are  denominated 
Ghauts  (paffes)*  from  the  narrow  paths  or  pafles,  by 
which  they  are  afcended.  The  Britifti  Carnatic  army, 
under  General  Meadows*  was  dire&ed  to  attack  #the 
territories  of  Tippoo  from  the  eaft  ;  while  the  Bom¬ 
bay  army,  under  General  Abercromby,  was  to  reduce 
the  country  to  the  weft  ward  of  the  Ghauts.  The 
Mahrattas,  and  the  nizam  of  the  Decan,  agreed  to 
attack  Tippoo’s  country  from  the  north  and  north- 
eaft,  where  k  touched  their  own  territories  ;  and  Se- 
lingapatam  his  capital  was  fixed  upon,  as  the  point  to¬ 
wards  which  the  whole  of  the  hoftile  armies  were  to 
direct  their  efforts. 

On  the  15th  of  June  1790,  General  Meadows  en¬ 
tered  Tippoo’s  country.  The  grand  array  on  this  oc¬ 
cafion  amounted  to  14,000  effective  men,  a  body  of 
European  troops  which  no  power  in  India  could  en¬ 
counter  in  the  field,  on  account  of  the  fuperiority  pof- 
fefted  by  men  of  the  race  of  Europe,  over  the  timid 
and  fuperftitious  natives  of  that  enfeebling  climate.  A 
variety  of  operations  occurred,  which  are  unintereft- 
ing  in  detail,  on  account  of  the  want  of  equality  be¬ 
tween  the  contending  parties,  Little,  however,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  accomplifhed  towards  the  fubjuga- 
'tion  of  the  enemy  (excepting  the  capture  df  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  weft  ward  of  the  Ghauts  by  General  Aber¬ 
cromby)  till  the  end  of  February  1791,  when  Lord 
Cornwallis,  having  aflumed  the  command  in  perfon* 
proceeded  againft  Bangalore,  which  he  reached  on  Ae 
5th  of  March.  A  breach  being  made  in  the  walls  by 
means  of  four  batteries,  the  fort  was  ftormed  on  the 
21  ft,  with  little  lofs  to  the  Britifh.  Of  the  garrifon 
not  lefs  than  looo  were  maflacred  with  the  bayonet, 
and  a  fmall  number  were  taken.  Earl  Cornwallis  be¬ 
ing  joined  by  above  14,060  of  the  nizam’s  troops,  and 
700  Europeans,  with  4580  troops  under  Colonel  Old¬ 
ham,  proceeded  againft  Seringapatam*  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  which  he  arrived  on  the  13th -of  May,  af- 
ter  a  difficult  march  in  bad  weather  over  a  hilly  and 
Tippoo  re-  barren  country.  Tippoo  now  flood  an  engagement, 
treats  into  \n  which,  though  he  was  beaten,  he  fuffered  little  lofs^ 
%is  capital.  but  he 

was  under  the  neceflity  of  retiring  into  his 
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capital,  which  being  defended  by  a  river,  which  at 
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this  feafon  was  fwelled  with  rains,  afforded  him  pro-  _ 
teflion.  Lord  Cornwallis  finding  himfelf  dettitute  cf 
provifions  to  fupport  his  army  during  a  protra&ed 
fiege,^  and  General  Abercromby  not  having  been  able 
to  join  hini  from  the  weft,  he  judged  it  prudent  to  r 
return  to  Bangalore,  after  deftroying  his  battering  ar-wdiujjn 
tillery.  On  his  retreat  he  was  joined  by  the  Mah rat- tires, 
tas,  to  the  number  of  30,000,  General  Abercromby, 
in  the  mean  time,  retired  acrofs  the  Ghauts  to  the 
weft  ward,  with  a  fatigued  and  difpirited  army,  and 
thus  for  the  prefent  Tippoo  efcaped  the  neceflity  of 
ftanding  a  fiege  in  his  capital. 

After  his  retreat,  Lord  Cornwallis  employed  him¬ 
felf  for  fome  time  in  reducing  various  fmaller  forts  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bangalore.  Some  of  thefe  are  Strong  for  J 
deferibed  as  of  fuch  prodigious  natural  ftrength,  adduced, 
would  render  them,  in  any  other  hands  than  thofe  of 
the  feeble  natives  of  that  country,  abfolutely  impreg¬ 
nable.  Nundydroog  is  deferibed  as  built  on  the  fum- 
mit  of  a  mountain  1700  feet  in  height,  three-fourths 
of  which  are  abfolutely  inacceffible.  After  a  fiege, 
from  the  22d  of  September  to  the  18th  of  Oftoberf  a 
breach  was  made,  and  the  place  was  aflaulted  at  mid¬ 
night,  and  taken,  though  not  by  furprife.  In  confe- 
quence  of  the  efforts  of  Captain  Robertfon,  little  blood 
was  fhed  upon  this  occafion.  The  fortrefs  of  Saven- 
droog,  18  miles  to  the  weft  of  Bangalore,  is  deferibed 
as  Gill  more  ftrongly  fituated.  It  ftands  on  the  fum- 
mit  of  a  vaft  mountain  or  rock,  which  rifes  half  a  mile 
in  perpendicular  height,  from  a  table  or  bafe  of  eight 
or  ten  miles  in  circumference.  At  its  fummit  it  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  hills,  which  have  each  their  peculiar 
defences,  and  are  capable  of  being  maintained  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  lower  works.  The  whole  mountain  is 
furrounded  by  a  ftrong  wall,  and  in  every  acceflible 
part  crofs  walls  and  barriers  are  erected  ;  yet  this  ftu- 
pendous  fortrefs  was  taken  in  ten  days. 

In  December,  General  Abercromby  once  more 
croffed  the  Ghauts,  and  proceeded  eaftward  towards 
the  .Myfore  country,  while  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  the 
beginning  of  February  1792,  advanced  from  Banga* 
lore.  He  arrived  on  the  5th  within  fight  of  Seringa- 
patam,  under  the  walls  of  which  Tippoo  Sultan  was 
ppfted  to  receive  him.  On  the  6th  of  February,  atSeringapa- 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  Britifh  made  an  at-tambe- 
tack  on  Tippoo’s  camp.  After  an  engagement  in  dif-  ReSed* 
ferent  points,  fome  parties  of  the  Britifti  crofted  the 
river,  and  ported  themfelves  upon  the  ifland  on  which 
the  city  of  Seringapatam  ftands.  Being  thus  preffed 
by  the  invaders  in  every  quarter,  his  palace  and  beau¬ 
tiful  gardens  in  their  poffeffion,  and  his  power  reduced 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  fortrefs,  Tippoo  found 
it  neceflary  to  endeavour'  to  purchafe  peace  upon 
almoft  any  terms.  With  this  view  he  releafed  two 
prifoners,  lieutenants  Chalmers  and  Nafli,  and  requeft- 
ed  the  former  of  thefe  gentlemen  to  prefent  a  letter 
from  hitn  to  Lord  Cornwallis.  The  operations  of  the 
fiege*  however,  ftill  continued  to  go  on 5  and,  on  the 
19th  of  February,  the  trenches  were  opened,  while 
the  Bombay  army,  under  General  Abercromby,  invert¬ 
ed  the  weftern  fide  of  the  capital.  But  a  ceffation  of 
hoftilities  was  agreed  upon  on  the  23d  of  February.  $33 
By  the  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  on  this  occafion,  it  Treaty  of 
was  ftipulated,  ift,  That  Tippoo  was  to  cede  one  half^ace  wlth 
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lacks  of  rupees  :  3dly,  That  all  prifoncrs  were  to  be 
rcftored  j  4thly,  That  two  of  the  fultan’s  three  elded 
fons  were  to  become  hoftages  for  the  due  performance 
of  the  treaty.  On  the  26th,  the  two  princes,  each 
mounted  on  an  elephant,  richly  caparifoned,  proceed¬ 
ed  from  the  fort  to  Lord  Cornwallis’s  camp,  where 
they  were  received  by  his  lorddiip  with  his  flafF.  The 
elded,  Abdul  Kallich,  was  about  ten,  the  youngefl 
Mooza-ud-dcen,  about  eight,  years  of  age.  The 
princes  were  drefled  in  long  white  mufiin  gowns,  with 
red  turbans  richly  adorned  with  pearls.  Educated 
from  infancy  with  the  utmoft  care,  the  fpe<51ators  were 
aftonifhed  to  behold  in  thefe  children  all  the  referve, 
the  politenefs,  and  attention,  of  maturer  years.  The 
kindnefs  with  which  they  were  received  by  the  Britifh 
commander,  appeared  to  afford  them  vifible  fatisfa&ion. 
Some  prefents  were  exchanged  on  both  fides  }  and  the 
feene  is  deferibed  by  an  eye  witnefs,  Major  Dirom, 
as  highly  interefling.  It  .was  the  19th  of  March 
before  the  definitive  treaty  was  finally  adjufted,  and 
delivered  by  the  young  princes  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
Cornwallis. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  nations  of  Europe  were  ha- 
ffening  faff  into  feenes  of  unparalleled  importance  and 
activity.  Thefe  arofe  from  two  caufes,  the  ambition 
of  the  great  military  powers  of  Europe,  and  the  French 
revolution.  When,  by  a  corruption  of  that  policy 
which  had  once  produced  a  vigilant  attention  to  what 
wTas  called  the  balance  of  power,  Rudia  and  Auftria 
had  formed,  as  already  mentioned,  the  new  project  of 
extending  their  dominions,  not  by  contending  in  arms, 
as  had  been  the  cuftom  of  former  ages,  again  ft  nations 
of  the  great  of  equal  ftrength,  but  by  amicably  dividing  the  weaker 
powers.  ftates  ;  and  Pruftia,  not  to  be  left  behind  in  the  career 
of  aggrandifement,  found  it  neceftary  to  concur  in  their 
policy  ;  it  became  evident  that  the  utuation  of  Europe 
muft  fpeedily  undergo  great  changes  :  and  there  was 
rcafon  to  fear  that  the  mildnefs  of  government,  which 
in  fome  meafure  had  arifen  from  the  facility  of  emigra¬ 
nt*  tion,  and  of  obtaining  protection  in  neighbouring 
The  French  dates,  might  come  to  an  end.  The  French  revolution, 
revolution,  which  had  fpeedily  reduced  that  once  potent  monar¬ 
chy  to  a  date  of  complete  debility,  feemed  to  afford 
an  opportunity  to  the  remaining  great  powers  to  extend 
their  fyftem  of  ambition,  by  enabling  them  to  regard 
its  ample  and  fertile  territories  as  a  farther  fubjedl  of 
partition. 

In  another  point  of  view,  however,  this  revolution 
had  now  begun  to  appear  an  obje6l  of  no  fmall  jea- 
loufy  and  alarm.  The  dift^nguifhed  place  which  France 
holds  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  rendered  the  late 
change  of  her  government  an  obje61  of  univerfal  at¬ 
tention  *,  and  it  now  began  to  be  ferioudy  feared  as  an 
objefl  of  imitation.  The  public  difeuffions  which  took 
place  in  her  national  affemblies,  and  in  printed  publi¬ 
cations,  were  conveyed,  through  the  medium  of  a 
language  almod  univerfally  underftood,  to  the  mod  ob- 
feure  corner^  of  Europe  ;  and  kings,  nobles,  and  prieds, 
became  apprehenfive,  that  the  contagion  of  innova¬ 
tion  might  not  terminate  in  the  country  in  which  it 
had  begun.  Hence  a  general  wilh  exided  among 
thefe  ruling  claffes  of  fociety,  that  an  effort  fliould 
be  made  to  overwhelm,  before  it  fhould  be  too  late, 
Vol.  IV.  Part  II. 
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Indian  that  country,  from  which  fo  much  danger  to  'edablifli-  Britain. 

ed  governments  feemed  to  originate.  It  is  dill  per-  - 

haps  too  early,  even  for  the  moft  enlightened  and  un- 
impaflioned  mind,  fo  far  to  elevate  itfelf  above  the 
current  of  events,  as  to  be  enabled  to  take  a  clear 
view  of  .the  philosophical  hidory  of  modern  Europe  ; 
and  more  efpecially  of  that  great  convuUion,  which 
now  began  to  be  the  hinge  of  all  the  changes  that  oc¬ 
curred  in  this,  and  even  in  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that,  during  fix  cen-Progutfive 
turies,  the  condition  of  the  human  race  had,  in  Eu-im^iove- 
rope,  been  in  a  date  of  rapid  and  obvious  ameliora-menc 
tion.  This  quarter  of  the  globe  wras  at  one  time  go-  r0i,e* 
verned  by  a  barbarous  military  ariftocracy,  that  held 
agriculture  and  every  ufeful  art  in  contempt  j  or  by  a 
wealthy  and  numerous,  but  illiterate  and  licentious 
pried  hood  *  while  the  body  of  the  people  remained  in 
an  enflaved  condition.  By  the  efforts  of  various 
princes  the  nobles  were  gradually  fubdued*  The  do- 
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body  of  the  people  were  prote&ed,  and,  by  means  of 
indudry,  enabled  to  rife  to  the  poffeflion  of  wealth. 
Literature  was  encouraged  among  all  ranks  of  perfons* 
and  the  human  character  affumed  a  more  refpe6lable 
and  a  happier  afpefL  This  fortunate  progrefs  was  in¬ 
deed  early  difturbed.  The  new  intelligence  which 
they  had  acquired,  enabled  mankind  to  difeern  the 
vices  which  exided  in  their  priefthood,  which  formed 
one  of  the  principal  orders,  poflefting  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  wealth  of  every  European  community. 
This  clafs  of  men  had  been  rendered  voluptuous  by 
riches,  and  indolent  by  long  poffeflion  of  power  ;  and 
the  ignorance  into  which  they  had  fallen,  with  the  fu- 
perftitions  which  they  dill  encouraged,  were  now  be¬ 
held  with  contempt  and  indignation  by  a  populace  that 
were  acquiring  induftry,  riches,  and  knowledge. 
Princes  and  people  in  many  countries  diared  the  fame 
fentiments.  Some  reforms  were  attempted  ;  but  the 
clergy  having  redded  fuch  changes  as  the  temper  of 
mankind  now  rendered  neceifary,  a  zeal  for  their  de- 
druflion  was  excited,  which  rapidly  diffufed  itfelf  from 
mind  to  mind,  and  from  one  country  to  another,  till  it 
embraced  the  extremities  of  the  Chriftian  world.  Men 
were,  however,  divided  in  their  fentiments  *,  and  many* 
princes  dreaded  that  the  love  of  change  might  not  dop 
fliort  with  the  extirpation  of  one  great  order  of  the 
date.  Deftru£!ive  w'ars,  therefore,  took  place,  embit¬ 
tered  by  religious  zeal,  in  which  one  half  of  Europe 
contended  with  ferocity  againd  the  other.  This  fan- 
guinary  rage,  which  divided  not  only  dates  but  private 
families,  gradually  fubfided.  It  was  at  lad  found,  that 
the  clergy  might  be  reformed,  while  the  prince  and  his 
nobles  retained  their  power.  Nations  once  more  made 
war  from  views  of  policy,  and  religious  quarrels  were 
forgotten. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  nations  of  Europe  dill  con¬ 
tinued  their  progrefs  in  improvement }  and,  as  foon  as 
tranquillity  had  been  reftored  by  the  peace  of  1763, 
this  benevolent  fpirit  darted  into  a&ion  in  every  quar¬ 
ter.  As  the  kings  of  Europe  had  originally,  by  the 
elevation  of  their  own  power,  and  of  the  importance 
and  profperity  of  the  people,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  feu¬ 
dal  anarchy,  been  the  prime  movers  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  human  chara&er  in  Europe,  fo  at  this 
time  they  continued  to  take  the  lead  in  the  fame  ho- 
4  M  nourable 
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nourable  career.  The  value  of  the  moft  _umr  or 
-v—  all  arts,  that  of  agriculture,  had  gradually  been  feen. 
Ibe  reafonings  and  experiments  of  philofophers  were 
employed  upon  it;  and  in  Pruflia,  Ruflia,  and 
other  countries,  it  was  cherilhed  by  royal  bounty. 
Poland  was  flill  behind  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
Ihere  the  authority  of  the  crown  was  little  more  than 
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■  .  .  Unfortunately,  however,  though  the 

benevolent  character  of  the  reigning  monarch  led  £ 
to  encourage  fuel,  projeds,  yet  his  undecided  and  in 
adive  fpint,  together  with  the  embarraffed  (late  of  the 
finances,  prevented  him,  from  taking  the  lead  in  thefe 
changes  or  from  reprefling  them  when  inordinatelv 
purfued  by  others.  In  the  mean  time,  the  example  of 


Brit; 


’  °wever,  it  became  a  fort  of  fafhion  contributed  to 


.  it  became  a  fort  of  falhion 

among  the  more  enlightened  nobles  to  give  freedom  to 
their  peafants. 

.  ^i10  mercantile  intereft  advanced  ftill  more  rapidly 
into  importance  in  Europe.  The  pre-eminence  which 
commerce  had  given  to  Great  Britain,  ftimulated  all 
who  had  the  means  and  the  opportunity,  to  fuller  and  in- 
crea.e  it  by  every  artificial  aid  among  their  own  fub- 
jeds.  Manufadories  were  eftabliflred  and  fupported 
by  many  of  the  crowned  heads  on  the  continent ;  and 
trading  companies  were  ereded,  vefied  with  ample 
immunities,  and  fometimes  aflifted  with  great  loans. 
,7, ,  l’"de  tl,e  military  nobility  was  pafling  away. 
.1  hey  found  fuccefsful  rivals  for  the  efficient  offices  of 
llate  m  the  profeffors  of  the  law.  The  eftabliihment 
.  ftandlng  armies  rendered  them  of  little  importance 
in  war ;  and  their  wealth,  as  the  great  landholders  of 
Europe,  was  daily  more  and  more  eclipfed  by  the  opu¬ 
lence  of  the  induftrious  clafles  ;  and  though  titles  of 
honour  ftill  remained,  the  eftimation  in  whieh  they 
ivere  held  was  much  diminiflied,  in  confequence  of  the 
attention  umverfally  paid  to  men  of  letters.  Still 
however,  confiderable  abufes  remained.  In  thofe’ 
ftates  that  had  refilled  in  former  times  the  innovations 
produced  by  religious  zeal,  a  wealthy  priefthood  and 
monaft.c  orders  ftill  exifted.  The  privileges  of  the 
nobles  and  of  the  clergy  rendered  taxation  unequal  ; 
and  commerce  was  embarraffed  by  reflriaive  laws,  and 
the  privileges  of  old  incorporations.  There  was  there¬ 
fore  much  to  reform  among  the  continental  ftates  of 
Europe;  but  everywhere  princes  were  feen  taking 
pride  in  helping  forward  this  work  of  reformation.  In 
particular,  the  late  emperor  of  Germany  was  extreme¬ 
ly  eager  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  in  this  career.  He  abo- 
Iifhed  monadic  eftablifliments,  emancipated  the  pea- 
iants,  abohfhed  the  privileges  of  the  nobles  to  a  very 
great  degree,  and  extended  the  protection  of  the  law, 
and  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  other  fubjedts,  to  that 
unfortunate  people,  the  Jews,  who  had  long  been  ob- 
jects  of  religious  hatred  and  perfection.  This  prince 
however,  urged  his  projeds  with  a  degree  of  reftlefs- 
nefs  and  impatience,  which  in  many  inftances  defeated 
t .  purpofe  for  which  they  were  undertaken,  by  not 
giving  lei  lure  to  the  fentiments  of  the  people  to  go 
93S  along  with  him  in  his  innovations. 

Charkaer  Though  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  had  fupported  in 

Emilyof  ranC?,thC  ^Tan  uCatholic  fyftem  of  fuperftition,  yet, 

-  Y  upon  the  whole,  they  were  of  a  more  liberal  fpirit 
than  any  other  royal  family  in  Europe,  and  had  given 
greater  encouragement  to  letters,  and  to  every  kind  of 
improvement.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  in 
France,  the  Roman  Catholic  fuperftition  had  become 
contemptible,  and.  that  the  defire  for  improving  the 
condition  of  mankind,  and  Amplifying  the  arrangements 
of  fociety,  which  was  everywhere  purfued  by  the 
princes  of  Europe,  ftnould  here  have  become  extreme- 


Trance. 


contributed  to  the  eftabliihment  of  a  republican  „n. 
vernment  in  North  America,  fixed  the  character  of 
any  changes  of  a  political  nature,  which  at  this  period 
might  originate  in  France,  from  the  men  of  letters  the 
array,  or  the  people  at  large. 

There  is  a  paflion  of  the  human  mind,  to  which  phi-  939 
lofophers  have  not  hitherto  given  a  name,  which  at  fonfor 

S  7mainS  -?0rmarnt,/°r  aSes’  but  which,  whenhite 
kindled  in  10  action  feldom  fails  to  alter  the  whole  Writer, 
face  of  fociety.  This  is  the  paflion  or  rage  for  re- 
iorming  the  world,  or  for  propagating  that,  which  un- 
der  the  influence  of  this  fentiment  appears  good  for  the 
human  race,  or  juft  and  right  with  regard  to  fociety 
at  large.  In  the  regions  of  Alia,  under  the  Arabian  pro- 
phet,  it  allumed  the  form  of  a  zeal  for  religious  truth  or 
a  paflion  to  deftroy  every  form  of  idolatry,  and  to  brino- 
mankind  to  the  worfhip  of  one  God.  Supported  by 
the  energy  which  this  paflion  infpired,  and  the  conta¬ 
gious  frenzy  which  it  communicated,  the  Mahometan 
faith  was  conveyed  from  the  Arabic  gulf  to  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  the  deferts  of  Tartary  and  of  Africa. 

At  one  time  it  feemed  to  embrace  all  Europe,  invad- 
ing  Germany  from  the  eaft,  and  advancing  from  the 
fouth  through  Spain  into  the  centre  of  France,  where 
its  career  was  with  difficulty  arrefted  by  Charles  Mar¬ 
tel,  after  a  fanguinary  conflict  of  many  days.  The 
lame  paflion  has,  in  Europe,  at  different  times,  affum- 
ed  the  form  of  a  zeal  for  freedom  and  of  religious  en- 
thufiafm.  At  the  time  of  the  reformation  from  Pope¬ 
ry,  it  chiefly  appeared  under  the  afpeft  of  a  defire  to 
accomplifli  religious  reform.  In  thofe  countries  which, 
like  England,  were  vigoroufly  governed,  and  where 
the  prince  and  the  people  concurred  in  the  fame  ob- 
jedl,  the  zeal  of  the  multitude  was  reftrained,  and 
the  reformation  was  not  carried  to  extremes  ;  but 
where  the  populace  led  the  way,  as  in  Scotland,  Ge¬ 
neva,  and.  other  places,  the  reformation  was  deftruftive 
to  all  ancient  religious  inftitutions.  When  the  paflion 
for  reform,  after  two  centuries  of  internal  tranquillity 
was  communicated  to  the  French  nation,  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  princes  of  Europe  and  of  the  citizens  of 
America,  it  affumed  the  fliape  of  a  zeal  for  freedom, 
and  religion  was  treated  with  contempt.  The  paflion’ 
however,  was  the  fame  that  had  formerly  induced  the 
European  ftates  to  engage  in  fanguinary  wars  for  the 
fupport  or  the  overthrow'  of  their  religious  eftablifb- 
ments.  In  both  cafes,  the  followers  of  the  new  fed 
were  filled  with  enthufiaftic  notions  of  their  own 
powers  and  their  own  worth,  with  vifionary  fehemes  of 
impracticable  improvement,  and  with  complete  impa¬ 
tience  of  oppofition,  accompanied  with  an  eager  zeal 
for  making  profelytes.  Like  other  focial  paflions,  its 
contagion  rapidly  flew  from  city  to  city,  and  in  a  lefs 
or  greater  degree  it  extended  to  the  utmoft  limits  of 
Europe.  It  more  particularly  feized  the  minds  of  men 
of  letters,  who  regarded  the  French  revolution,  in  its 
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'  .  -n  commencement,  as  their  own  work,  and  as  the  fruit 
L  0f  the  war  which  they  had  long  waged  againft  monaftic 
inftitutions,  and  the  exemptions  from  taxes,  or  the  public 
burdens  of  the  ftate,  which  were  enjoyed  by  the  privi¬ 
leged  orders.  On  the  other  hand,  princes  and  the 
clergy,  together  with  perfons  of  high  rank  and  great 
opulence,  were  ferioufly  alarmed  by  the  example  which 
France  had  given  of  diminifhing  the  power  of  the 
throne  and  of  the  altar,  and  deftroying  all  privileges  en¬ 
joyed  by  particular  orders  of  men  j  and  they  feared 
that  this  fyftem  of  innovation  might  proceed,  as  fome 
of  its  wild  votaries  hoped,  to  overturn  the  fafety  of 
private  property,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  no  European 
nation  might  be  free  from  its  contagion.  It  is  not  won¬ 
derful,  therefore,  that  the  princes  of  Europe  combined 
againft  France  on  this  occafion,  or  that  they  were  flip- 
ported  by  their  clergy  and  their  nobles.  It  remained 
to  be  feen,  however,  what  part  Great  Britain  would 
a£!  in  this  important  feene.  Her  church  and  her  ari- 
ftocracy  were  already  reformed,  and  the  fir  ft  French 
reformers  began  their  career  by  the  avowed  imitation  of 
her  example. 

f9ft°of  f°rcnin£  a  political  conftitution,  the  vanity  of 

f  ncw  the  French,  which  induced  them  to  avoid  the  ap- 
Lnch con- pearance  of  fervile  imitation,  had  unhappily  led  them 
[union.  differ  in  one  eOTential  point  from  the  Britifli  con¬ 
ftitution.  Their  legiflature  confifted  only  of  a  king 
and  a  fingle  houfe  of  reprefentatives  ;  whereas  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  by  means  of  a  third  eftate,  that  of  the  peerage, 
who  are  naturally  jealous  of  popular  innovation,  laws 
injurious  to  the  royal  prerogative  are  prevented  from 
being  enabled,  without  the  king  being  involved  in  any 
perfonal  difpute  with  the  commons.  But,  in  France, 
the  king  himfelf  was  laid  under  the  neceffity,  in  fucli 
cafes,  of  preventing  the  pa  fling  of  the  law,  by  perfo- 
nally  exercifing  a  negative  voice  \  that  is,  he  was  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  unpopular  and  abfurd  fituation  of  oppofing 
his  fingle  judgment  to  the  united  will  of  a  nation,  and 
that  too  in  the  prefent  perilous  and  critical  times,  when 
he  could  not  fail  to  be  fufpe&ed  of  diftiking  a  conftitu¬ 
tion,  by  which  his  defpotic  power  was  taken  away. 
Still,  however,  the  reprefentative  government  of  Britain 
had  radically  been  the  model  on  which  the  French  had 
proceeded  5  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  they  expe&ed, 
during  any  conteft  in  which  they  might  be  involved 
with  the  powers  of  the  continent,  that  they  would  en¬ 
joy,  if  not  the  fupport,  at  leaft  the  neutrality  and'  fa¬ 
vourable  countenance,  of  the  Britifli  nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  paflion  for  innova¬ 
tion  which  had  feized  the  French  nation,  had,  in  many 
inftances,  proceeded  to  very  extravagant  lengths  $  and 
there  was  reafon  to  fear,  on  the  part  of  the  court  of  Lon¬ 
don,  that  this  paflion  might  communicate  itfelf  in  an  in¬ 
convenient  degree  to  Britain,  where,  though  political 
abufes  were  comparatively  trifling,  and  the  paflion  would 
confequently  find  lefs  food  for  its  exertion,  yet  enough 
might  exift  to  kindle  difturbances  and  produce  anxiety, 
ifcty  0f  In  month  of  April  1792,  a  fociety  was  inftitu- 
icndsof  ted  in  London,  at  the  head  of  which  appeared  Mr 
people.  Grey,  Mr  Baker,  Mr  Whitbread,  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr 
Lambton,  Mr  Erfkine,  and  feveral  other  members  of 
parliament,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  obtaining  a  re¬ 
form  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  people.  1  he  aflocia- 
tion  afiumed  the  popular  title  of  the  Friends  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  it  was  fpeedily  joined  by  fome  very  refpe&a- 
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ble  charafters  in  the  commercial  and  literary  world. 

Similar  foeieties  had,  at  former  periods,  exifted 
Great  Britain  }  and  the  duke  of  Richmond,  Mr  Pitt, 
and  others,  while  they  were  zealous  advocates  for  the 
reform  of  parliament,  had  attended  meetings,  not 
merely  of  perfons  acting  in  their  individual  capacity, 
but,  what  was  undoubtedly  more  dangerous,  of  perfons 
appearing  as  delegates  of  other  foeieties.  At  the  pre¬ 
fent  period,  however,  government,  not  without  rea¬ 
fon,  appear  to  have  regarded  any  afibeiation  of  this 
kind,  as  unufually  dangerous.  The  fociety  had  re- 
folved,  that,  early  in  the  next  feffion,  a  motion  fhould 
be  brought  forward  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  for  the 
reform  of  parliament,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the  bu- 
finefs  fhould  be  committed  to  Mr  Grey  and  Mr  Er¬ 
fkine.  In  conformity  with  the  intentions  of  the  allo¬ 
cation,  on  the  30th  of  April,  Mr  Grey  gave  notice 
in  the  houfe,  of  a  motion,  which  next  feffion  he  in- Mr  Grey 
tended  to  fubmit  to  their  confideration,  for  a  reform  announces 
in  the  reprefentation  of  the  people,  its  neceffity,  he*  motion  mi 
faid,  had  been  admitted  both  by  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr 
Fox.  The  times  were  indeed  critical,  and  the  minds 
of  the  people  agitated,  but  his  obje<R  was  to  tranquil¬ 
lize  them,  by  removing  every  caufe  of  complaint.  He 
requefted  gentlemen  to  confider  the  queftion  in  the  in¬ 
terval,  and  hoped,  that  by  the  time  the  motion  was 
brought  forward,  the  fentiments  of  the  people  on  the 
fubjeft  would  be  fully  afeertained.  ^ 

Mr  Pitt  rofe  with  unufual  vehemence.  He  faid,  he  Oppoied  by 
felt  no  difficulty  in  faying,  in  moft  decilive  terms,  that  Mr  Pitt, 
he  obje<5ted  both  to  the  time  and  the  mode  in  which 
this  bufinefs  was  brought  forward.  He  retained  his 
opinion  of  the  propriety  of  a  reform  in  parliament,  if 
it  could  be  obtained  by  a  general  concurrence  ;  but  he 
feared  at  this  moment,  that  if  agreed  on  by  that  houfe, 
the  fecurity  of  all  the  bleftings  we  enjoyed  would  be 
fhaken  to  the  foundation.  The  prefent,  he  alleged, 
was  not  a  time  to  make  hazardous  experiments.  Could 
we  forget  what  lelfons  had  been  given  to  the  world 
in  a  few  years  ?  or  could  men  be  fuppofed  to  regard 
the  fituation  of  this  country  as  in  any  refpeft  unfortu¬ 
nate  when  contrafted  with  that  of  others  ?  He  took 
notice  of  the  new  afibeiation,  and  the  advertifements  in 
newfpapers,  by  which  they  invited  the  public  to  join 
the  ftandard  of  reform.  He  faid,  he  faw  with  concern 
the  gentlemen  to  whom  he  alluded,  united  with  others, 
who  profefled  not  reform  only,  but  direct  hoftility  to 
the  very  form  of  our  government,  who  threatened  an 
extin6lion  to  monarchy  and  every  thing  which  promo¬ 
ted  order  and  fubordination  in  a  ftate. 

Mr  Fox  declared  himfelf  fatisfied  concerning  the 
neceffity  of  a  reform  in  the  reprefentation,  but  that  he 
never  entertained  very  fanguine  hope  of  its  accomplifh- 
ment.  He  would  repeat  however  what  he  had  faid 
almoft  the  firft  time  he  addrefied  that  houfe,  that  the 
greateft  innovation  which  could  be  introduced  into  the 
conftitution  of  England  was  to  come  to  a  vote  that 
there  fhould  be  no  innovation  in  it.  His  name  did  not 
indeed  appear  in  the  lift  of  the  fociety  for  reform,  be- 
caufe,  though  he  faw  great  abufes,  he  did  not  fee  the 
remedy.  Had  his  honourable  friend  confulted  him, 
he  fhould  have  hefitated  in  recommending  the  part  he 
had  taken  ,  but  having  taken  it,  he  could  not  fee  why 
the  period  was  improper  for  the  difeuffion.  He  pro¬ 
fefled  ftrong  attachment  to  the  Britifli  conftitution,  but 
4  M  2  did 
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did  not  regard  this  as  the  only  free  country  in  the 
world.  He  noticed  particularly  the  American  Hates  as 
in  the  enjoyment  of  practical  freedom,  and  approved  of 
the  new  conflitution  of  Poland.  After  a  tumultuous  de¬ 
bate,^  in  which  Mr  Burke  and  Mr  Windham  oppofed 
Mr  Sheridan  and  Mr  Erfkine,  the  fubje<5t  \vas  dropt. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  variety  of  political  pam- 
COn  £L°  P^ets  were  daily  publiftied,  the  moft  remarkable  of 
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clamation 
a  gain  ft  fe- 


which  was  a  publication  by  Thomas  Paine,  entitled 
iS  1  he  Rights  of  Man,  part  feeond.”  This  was  a  di- 
redl  and  mod  inflammatory  attack  upon  the  whole 
principles  and  practice  of  the  JBritilli  conftitution.  Ad- 
miniH ration  thought  fit,  on  the  2.lft  of  May,  to  iffue  a 
dftious  pub-  ro7al  proclamation  again  ft  the  publiihing  and  difper- 
li cations,  ftng  of  feditious  writings)  exhorting  the  magiftrates  to 

vigilance  in  attempting  to  difcover  the  authors  of  fuch 
writings,  and  to  preferve  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
the  kingdom;  and  exhorting  the  people  to  guard  againft 
all  attempts  which  aimed  at  the  fubverfion  of  regular 
government. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  perceive  what  precife  purpofe  go¬ 
vernment  intended  to  ferve  by  this  proclamation.  The 
authors  of  the  feditious  publications  alluded  to  did 
not  conceal  themfelves,  and  the  publications  were 
openly  fold  without  any  attempt  to  fupprefs  them  by 
profecutions.  Perhaps  it  was  intended  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  men  for  thefe  future  meafures  of  dircft  hoftility 
againft  France,  on  which  government  had  already  re- 
folved.  Perhaps  it  was  only  meant  to  roufe  and  coun¬ 
tenance,  in  the  friends  of  government,  a  fpirit  of  oppo- 
fition  to  the  propnfals  of  innovation  which  were  now 
afloat,  or  it  might  be  intended  in  this  way  to  try  the 
general  feelings  of  parliament  and  of  the  public  upon 
the  fubjed  ;  but  whatever  objed  adminiftration  might 
have  in  view  by  this  proclamation,  its  firft  effect  was  to 
excite  a  general  fpirit  of  political  curiofity,  and  to 
ferve  as  a  public  advertifement  to  the  dangerous  wait¬ 
ings  of  Thomas  Paine  and  others.  In  all  parts  of  the 
ifland  multitudes  of  perfons,  who  had  not  hitherto  in¬ 
terrupted  their  ordinary  occupations  to  attend  to  the 
tranfaftions  of  the  continent,  or  the  fpeculative  difcuf- 
fions  which  the  prefent  ftate  of  France  had  excited, 
were  now  feen  crowding  to  the  Jiops  of  bookfelltrs,  in¬ 
quiring  for  the  treatifes,  the  names  or  titles  of  which 
they  knew  not,  againft  which  the  king’s  proclamation 
had  iffued.  Every  printing  prefs  in  the  kingdom  was 
occupied,  and  copies  could  fcarcely  be  fupplied  in  fuf- 
fieient  abundance  to  fatisfy  the  demand. 

On  the  2.5th  of  May,  an  addrefs  to  his  majefty  being 
moved  by  the  mafter  of  the  roils,  in  confequence  of  the 
proclamation,.  he -intimated  that  the  objedl  of  the  pro¬ 
clamation  wan  Mr  Paine’s  works.  He  read  an  extraft 
from  one  of  pamphlets,  importing  that  all  kings 
were  tyrants,  and  their  fubje&s  flaves,  and  complain¬ 
ed  of  the  circulation  of  fuch  publications.  Mr  Grey 
afferted,  that  the  rniniiler,  apprehenfive  of  the  effects  of 
the  affociation  of  the  friends  of  the  people,,  had  concert¬ 
ed  this  meafure  with  an  infidious  view  of  feparating 
thofe  who  had  been  long  conne&ed.  He  pretended 
that  fuch  finifter  pra&ices  were  delighted  in  by  a 
gentleman,  whole  whole  political  life  was  a  tifiue  of 
inconfifteney,  and  who  never  propofed  a  meafure  with¬ 
out  intending  to  delude  his  hearers.  He  Paid,  that 
mode  of  proceeding  againft  feditious  writings  was  inef¬ 
ficient  irregular,  and  mifehievous.  If  Improper  writ- 
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publifhed,  his  majefty’s  niinifters  ought  to 
have  profecuted  the  authors  or  printers.  Upwards  of 
twelve  months  had  elapfed  fince  the  publications  now 
complained  of  made  their  appearance.  What  could  they 
now  fay  for  themfelves,  or  what  could  the  public  think 
of  the  condud  of  the  niinifters  of  the  crown,  who  had 
fuffered  thefe  publications,  which  were  faid  to  be  the 
bane  of  the  public  tranquillity,  to  poifon  the  public 
mind  for  a  whole  year  ?  He  wifhed  to  know  what  could 
be  the  motives  that  brought  forward  at  this  time  this 
fudden  (how  of  ardour  to  fubdue  diforder.  Had  it  al¬ 
ways  maniftfted  itfelf  in  the  condufr  of  minifters  > 

Was  there  any  remarkable  aftivity  difplayed  in  pre- 
ferving  order  in  the  affair  of  Birmingham,  where  there 
had  been  aclual  outrage  and  violence  to  the  law^,  to 
liberty,  and  order  ?  Mr  Fox  difapproved  of  the  procla¬ 
mation,  becaufe  it  was  infidious  and  ambiguous,  tend¬ 
ing  to.  propagate  vague  and  unneceffary  alarm.  Mr 
Pitt  faid  he  was  far  from  imputing  any  ill  defign  to 
the  new  affociation  ;  but  obferved  that  it  might  be  ta¬ 
ken  advantage  of  by  ill- difpofed  perfons,  who  under 
the  fhelter  of  a  refpe&ahle  body  might  pufti  their  own 
finifter  defigns.  The  plan  of  the  perfons  to  whom  he 
alluded,  was  evidently  to  deftroy  the  monarchy,  and 
convert  the  kingdom  into  a  republic.  The  addrefs  to 
the  throne  was  agreed  to  without  a  divifion  ;  and  in 
the  houfe  of  lords  on  the  31ft  of  May  a  fimilar  addrefs 
was  voted  after  fome  debate.  Parliament 
rogue d  in  a  ftiort  time  thereafter. 

^  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  now  turned  towards  France  me. 
France  ;  and  the  combination  which  the  kings  of  Eii-n;  ce(l  wu^ 
rope  were  known  to  have  formed  againft  that  country 
was  expe&ed  fpeedily  to  proceed  to  aaion.  The  king107™00, 
of  Sweden,  who  was  fond  of  war,  and  had  greatly  di- 
ftinguifhed  himfilf  in  his  late  conteft  with  Ruftia, 
having  now  fettled  all  difputes  with  that  ftate,  offered 
to  lead  in  perfon  the  armies  of  the  combined  powers, 
to  deftroy  in  France  thofe  new  inftitutions  and  opinions 
which  threatened  to  fubvert  the  whole  ancient  fyftem 
of  public  order  in  Europe.  He  ftill,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  ftate  of  extreme  hoftility  with  his  difaffec- 
ted  nobles;  and  on  the  i6thof  March  he  was  affaffinat- 
ed  at  a  mafquerade  by  an  enthufiaft,  a  nobleman  of  the 
name  of  Ankerftroom,  who  boafted,  when  he  was  ap¬ 
prehended,  that  he  had  liberated  his  country  from  a 
tyrant.  In  the  mean  time,  Leopold  emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many  had  alfo  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 
Francis  II.  Leopold  had  chofen  to  temporize  with 
France,  but  hisfucceffor  thought  it  unneceffary  to  ob- 
ferve  any  meafures  «'f  caution.  On  fome  remonftranc£3 
being  made  by  the  French  government  againft  his  per¬ 
mitting  troops  to  aff  ruble  on  the  frontiers,  he  avowed 
the  concert  of  princes  againft  the  conflitution  of  France) 
and  lie  ftated  it  to  be  one  of  the  conditions  neceffary  to 
the  prefervation  of  peace,  “  That  the  neighbouring 
powers  fhould  have  no  reafon  for  the  apprehenfions 
which  arife  from  the  prefent  weaknefs  of  the  internal 
government  of  France.”  This  acknowledged  intention 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  French  na¬ 
tion,  produced  a  propofal  on  the  part  of  the  French 
king  to  the  national  affembly,  which  was  readily  ac¬ 
ceded  to,  for  declaring  war  againft  the  king  of  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Bohemia,  and  in  a  fhort  time  war  was  in  like 
manner  declared  againft  Pruftia  and  Sardinia. 

In  the  mean  while,  though  the  combined  princes 
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were  at  this  time  alarming  the  world,  might  as  far  as 
poffible  be  obliterated,  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia  gave  no¬ 
tice  to  the  king  of  Poland  of  her  determination  to  in¬ 
vade  that  Rate  with  an  army  of  150,000  men,  for  the 
purpofe  of  overturning  the  new  conftitution,  which  had 
been  framed  in  imitation  of  that  of  Great  Britain.  No 
provifion  had  been  made  by  the  king,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  well-intentioned  but  a  weak  man,  to  refill 
fuch  a  force.  An  attempt  was  however  made  by  Ko- 
fciulko,  a  Poliih  nobleman,  who  had  ferved  under  Ge¬ 
neral  Walking  ton  in  America,  to  defend  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  country.  Some  battles  were  fought,  but 
the  Ruffians  continued  to  make  progrefs  ;  and  on  the 
23d  of  July,  the  king,  'defpairing  of  the  refult  of  the 
conteft,  fubmitted  without  referve  to  Ruffia,  and  con- 
fented  to  the  reftoration  of  the  old  conftitution  with  all 
its  weaknefs  and  anarchy.  When  this  event  took  place, 
confiderable  numbers  of  perfons  in  Britain  were  pro¬ 
moting  a  fubfeription  of  fums  of  money  to  affift  the 
Poles  to  maintain  their  independence.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  Poland  was  fufficient  to  have  enabled  it  to  re¬ 
fill  the  power  of  Ruffia  ;  but  the  people  at  large  were 
ft  ill  the  property  of  the  nobles,  and  confequently  illi¬ 
terate,  and  incapable  of  exerting  themfelves  with  that 
union  which  is  necelfary  to  a  great  national  effort.^ 
While  the  combined  princes  were  thus  fuccefiful  in 
the  north,  a  very  different  train  of  events  awaited  them 
in  France.  The  French  king  and  his  miniftry  diredled 
the  Auftrian  Netherlands  to  be  invaded,  but  the  obje£l 
was  accomplilbed  in  an  unlkilful  manner.  Foui  dii- 
tinft  detachments,  under  Fayette  and  other  generals, 
were  direXled  to  enter  that  country  at  different  points. 
They  made  feme  progrefs  ;  but  their  raw  troops  were 
fpeedily  repulfed  by  the  difeiplined  armies  of  Auftria, 
which  afterwards  advanced  with  confiderable  force. 
At  length  Pruffia  and  Auftria,  who  had  undertaken 
the  extin&ion  of  the  revolution  in  France,  had  com¬ 
pleted  their  preparations,  and  the  duke  of  Brunfwick 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  combined  armies 
which  were  to  enter  that  country.  In  a  long  manifefto 
iffued  by  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Pruffia,  they 
thought  it  neceffary  to  difclaim  all  views  of  aggrandile- 
ment,  or  interference  in  the  internal  adminiftration  of 
France  ;  but  declared  themfelves  refolved  to  reeftabhfti 
in  that  country  public  fecurity,  with  the  ancient  order 
of  things,  and  to  proteXl  the  perfons  and  property  ol 
all  loyal  fubje&s.  They  threatened  to  punifti  in  a 
linking  manner,  and  to  give  up  the  city  of  Paris  ® 
moft  dreadful  and  terrible  juftice,  if  the  lead  infult 
fhould  be  offered  to  the  king,  the  queen,  or  the  royal 
family.  The  duke  of  Brunfwick  alfo  iffued  a  manifef¬ 
to,  in  his  own  name,  on  the  27th  ot  July,  at  c^oblentz 
his  head  quarters,  in  which  lie  declared  that  the  two 
allied  courts  had  no  intention  to  make  conquefts  from 
France;  that  they  meant  merely  to  deliver  the .  king 
and  royal  family  from  captivity,  and  to  re  ft  ore  his  au¬ 
thority.  The  duke  promifed  proteXlion  to  all  who 
fhould  fubmit  to  the  king.  Hr  required  the  national 
guards  to  protea  the  public  fafety  till  farther  orders 
and  threatened  to  treat  fuch  of  them  as  fhould  refill 
him  in  arms  as  rebels  to  their  king.  He  required,  in 
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like  manner,  the  officers  and  foldiers  of  the  French  re-  Britain, 
gular  troops  to  fubmit  to  their  legitimate  fovereign. '  r~ 
He  declared  the  French  magiftrates  refponfible,  on  pain 
of  lofing  their  heads  and  eftates,  for  every  diforder 
which  they  ffiould  not  have  attempted  to  prevent.  He 
threatened  with  death  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages,  who  ffiould  dare  to  defend  themfelves  againft  his 
troops,  but  promifed  protedlion  to  thofe  who  ffiould 
fubmit.  He  called  upon  the  city  of  Paris  to  fubmit 
inftantly  to  the  king,  making  perfonally  refponfible, 
on  the  pain  of  lofing  their  heads,  purfuant  to  military 
trials,  all  the  members  of  the  national  affembly,  and 
the  magiftrates  and  national  guards  of  Paris  ;  threaten¬ 
ing  on  the  word  of  the  emperor  and  king,  that  if  the 
palace  of  the  Thuilleries  ffiould  be  forced  or  infulted, 
or  the  leaft  outrage  offered  to  the  king,  queen,  and 
royal  family  of  France,  or  if  they  were  not  immedi¬ 
ately  placed  in  fafety  and  fet  at  liberty,  to  in H i 61  the 
moft  exemplary  and  ever  memorable  avenging  punifti-  # 
ments,  by  giving  up  the  city  of  Paris  to  military  exe¬ 
cution,  and  expofing  it  to  total  deftruXlion  :  Laftly,  I 
was  declared  that  no  other  laws  could  be  acknowledged 
in  France,  excepting  thofe  derived  from  the  king  when 
at  full  liberty  ;  he  was  therefore  invited  to  come  to 
fome  frontier  town,  where  he  might  provide  for  the 
reftoration  of  order,  and  the  regular  adminiftration  of 
his  kingdom.  . 

This  fatal  manifefto  was  no  fooner  publiffied,  than  all  Confe- 
France  was  in  commotion.  The  infolent  language  held  q^ences^of 
in  it  by  two  foreign  powers,  one  of  which,  Auftria,^ 
had  for  ages  been  regarded  with  hereditary  hoft  ility,  of  Brunf_ 
wounded  the  national  pride  and  patriotic  fpirit  of  wick’s  ma~ 
every  Frenchman.  Many  who  were  the  enemies  of mfefto. 
the  revolution,  could  not  brook  an  attack  upon  the  na¬ 
tional  independence  ;  and  the  zeal  of  thofe  w  ho  had 
been  enthufiaftic  promoters  of  freedom  was  kindled  into 
frenzy.  From  all  quarters  of  the  country,  multitudes 
haftened  to  the  frontiers,  to  (hare  the  danger  of  pre¬ 
texting  the  independence  of  their  country.  Unhappily 
for  the  monarch,  Louis  XVI.  the  enemies  of  the  na-^ 
tion  had  loudly  declared  themfelves  to  be  his  friends, 
and  the  reftoration  of  his  abfolute  power  was  made  the 
excufe  for  a  hoftile  invafion.  The  king,  therefore, 
and  all  who  were  attached  to  him,  became  objects  of 
public  jealoufy.  A  very  fmall  republican  party  had 
previoufiy  exifted  ;  every  hour  now  procured  to  it  an 
acceffion  of  ftrength,  as  it  appeared  dangerous  to  in- 
truft  the  national  defence  in  the  hands  of  the  king. 

He  was,  therefore,  dethroned  on  the  10th  of  Auguft.  A 
republic  w«s  proclaimed,  and  the  capital  foon  became  the 
feene  of  a  fanguinary  maffacre  of  thofe  perfons  who  had 
been  imprifoned  on  fufpicion  of  adhering  to  his  caufe.  p50 
The  duke  of  Brunfwick  was,  in  the  mean  time,  Duke  of 
advancing  into  the  country  at  the  head  of  the  combined  Brunfwick 
armies.  Verdun  and  Longwy  furrendered  to  his  arms®nt®^ 
in  the  end  of  Auguft,  and  he  gradually  advanced  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chalons.  He  had  been  op- 
pofed,  however,  at  every  ftep  of  his  progrefs  ;  the  people 
of  the  country  removed  all  kinds  of  provifions  from  the 
courfe  of  his  march,  while  the  French  army  under 
Dumourier  was  well  fupplied.  At  laft,  as  the  French 
daily  acquired  difeipline,  General  Kellerman  was  able 
to  fuftain,  with  16, COO  men,  an  attack  of  14  hours  by 
a  fu  peri  or  force.  The  combined  arrav  fuffered  by  dif- 
eafe?  while  their  adverfaries  were  rapidly  augmenting 
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in  numbers  ana  in  courage,  fo  that  it  became  not  a  lit- 
tie  dangerous  to  attempt  to  advance  to  the  capital. 

I  lie  king  of  Pruflia  was  perfonally  prefent  with 
— ^  army.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
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the  combined  army.  We 

P°rA>rJ  °f  that  Prince»  or  of  his  cabinet.  He  had 
refilled  the  combination  of  Ruffia  and  Auftria  to  ac- 
complifli  their  own  aggrandifement  by  dividing  the 
territories  of  the  Turks,  and  he  had  given  counte¬ 
nance  to.  the  new  Polifli  conllitution,  to  form  a  bar¬ 
ker  againft  Ruflia.  Being  defer  ted  in  his  views  by 
iiritam  upon  the  quefrion  concerning  Oczakow,  and 
finding  France  unable  to  give  him  any  fupport,  he  had 
found  it  neceffary  to  enter  into  the  views  of  the  two 
imperial  courts  j  but  he  appears  by  no  means  to  have 
regretted  the  difeovery  which  he  now  made,  that 
r ranee  was  by  no  means  in  the  proftrate  Rate  to  which 
it  had  been  fuppofed  to  be  reduced  5  that  fhe  was 
capable  of  refilling  an  invafion,  and  was  likely  foon  to 
relume  her  place  among  the  European  powers,  and 
eonfequentlv,  according  to  her  ancient  policy,  to  give 
countenance  and  proteftion  to  Pruflia,  and  to  reprefs 
the  ambition  of  the  court  of  Vienna.  It  may  be 
farther  remarked,  that  in  confequence  of  Pruflia  be- 
mg  a  Proteftant  ftate,  and  of  the  philofophical  notions 
that  had  been  diffufed  by  the  former  monarch,  Fre¬ 
derick  II.  many  of  the  Pruflian  courtiers  and  military 
officers  were  not  unfavourable  to  fome  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  French  revolution,  particularly  to  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Neither  was  Pruf- 
fia  very  jealous  of  political  reforms,  as  it  had  countenan¬ 
ced  the  eftablifliment  of  a  free  conllitution  in  Poland 
to  a ffi ft  her  in  refifting  the  reftlefs  ambition  of  Ruflia, 

A  retreat  was  begun  by  the  combined  armies,  with- 
.  °.ut  velT  defperate  attempt  being  made  to  force 
the  french  to  a  general  engagement,  or  to  penetrate 
farther  into  their  country  •  fo  that  fome  fufpicions 
were  at  this  time  entertained,  by  difeerning  men,  that 
France  would  not  have  much  to  dread  from  the  obfti- 
nate  hoflility  of  the  king  of  Pruflia.  He  probably 
vilhed  to  allow  the  new  republic  another  winter,  with- 
in  which  to  eflablifh  a  government  for  themfelves. 

If  they  iucceeded  in  their  objeft,  he  would  be  fafe 
again  ft  the  future  ambition  of  Ruflia  and  Auftria.  If 
they  failed  to  acquire  Efficient  energy  to  defend  them- ' 
lelves,  he  could  return  during  the  following  fummer, 
to  take  his  (hare  of  their  fpoils.  After  his  retreat, 
the  French,  with  wonderful  aftivity,  commenced  of- 
fenfive  operations.  General  Cuftinc  took  Mentz  in 
October.  In  the  fame  month  Dumouricr  invaded  the 
Netherlands,  and  on  the  4th  of  November,  fought  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Jemappe,  in  which  the  Auftrians 
were  beaten  ;  and,  as  the  late  emperor  Jofepli  II.  truft- 
mg  to  his  alliance  with  the  royal  family  of  France,  had 
tlemolifhed  the  fortifications  of  the  towns  in  the  Ne- 
tberlartds,  excepting  Luxembourg  and  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp,  the  whole  of  that  country,  to  the  frontiers  of 
Holland,  now  fuddenly  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

At  the  battle  of  Jemappe,  a  new  invention  in  the 
art  of  war,  that  of  flying-artillery,  is  faid  to  have 
been  firft  put  in  praftice  by  the  French  array.  Like 
all  other  contrivances  in  the  art  of  war,  it  derived 
much  weight  from  its  novelty;  and  as  fuccefs  in  this 
terrible  art  depends  greatly  upon  influencing  the  paf- 
fions  of  mankind,  by  ftriking  terror  by  what  is  un¬ 
known,  or  inlpiring  hope  and  confidence  in  confe- 
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quence  of  any  new  device,  this  invention,  at  the  period 
alluded  to,  made  much  noife  in  Europe.  The  IWn 
boafted  greatly  of  the  fuperiority  which  they  derived 
from  the  ufe  of  it,  and  this  boait  was  no  doubt  of  feme 
ufe  to  their  enterprifes.  The  invention  itfelf  is  under 
flood  to  have  been  made  a  fhort  time  before  the  battle 
of  jemappe,  by  the  late  Pvlr  John  Anderfon,  profeffor 
ot  natural  philofophy  in  the  univerlity  of  Glafgow.  He 
is  laid  to  have  informed  his  friends  in  Scotland,  that  he 
ottered  the  contrivance  originally  to  theBritilh  govern- 
ment,  at  lcaft  to  fome  perfons  connected  with  admini- 
ltration  for  the  time,  but  that  it  was  neglefted  by  them 
Being  a  man  of  an  irritable  temper,  he  was  greatly  en¬ 
raged  by  this  negleft,  and  inftantly  went  over  to  France 
where  he  communicated  his  contrivance  to  M.  de  la 
.ayette.  Here  he  met  with  a  very  difierent  recep¬ 
tion.  His  experiments  having  been  repeated  bv  a 
committee  of  French  engineers,  the  importance  of  'the 
invention  was  inftantly  difeerned  ;  he  was  carefled  by 
the  molt  diftinguilhed  perfons  in  the  French  capital 
and  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  ingenious  men  of 

i\/r  'VaS  Pcen  lo°king  a  window  with 

Madame  de  la  Fayette,  on  the  day  that  the  king  was 
brought  back  to  .'Paris  after  his  unfortunate  flight  to 
the  frontiers.  His  vanity  appears  to  have  been  much 
gratified  by  the  attention  which,  on  this  and  other 
occafions,  *  he  received;  and  he  remained  during  life 
an  admirer  and  friend  of  the  French  revolutionary 
leaders.  In  the  mean  time,  that  people  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  his  invention,  which  on  fome  occafions  pro¬ 
ved  very  fatal  to  their  enemies  ;  and  the  ufe  of  it  is 
believed  to  have  been  only  borrowed  from  them  by  the 
Bntifh  army  at  a  future  period. 

After  the  viftory  of  Jemappe,  the  government  of  theProft'4 


v  j  - — rr-,  — v.  guvcuiiuciu  ot  me  Proceeding 

new  French  republic,  to  conciliate  the  inhabitants  of  of  the  g 

the  Auflnan  Netherlands,  publiftied  a  refolution  to  l'reiich  go* 
open  the  navigation  of  the  river  Scheldt  (which  for  vercmcnt* 
fome  centuries  had  been  kept  fhut  up  by  the  jealoufy 
of  the  Dutch),  and  thereby  to  revive  the  trade  of  Ant¬ 
werp,  anciently  one  of  the  firft  commercial  cities  in 
Europe.  At  the  fame  time  to  countera ft,  if  poflible 
the.  combination  of  princes  which  had  been  formed 
againft  them,  and  which  was  now  rapidlv  extending 
itfelf  to  every  court  in  Europe,  the  new  French  con* 
vention  (or  representative  body  which  had  been  cleft, 
ed  after  the  depofition  of  the  king)  eagerly  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  reprefent  their  own  caufe  as  the  caufe  of  man¬ 
kind,  or  of  the  people  at  large  in  every  country,  in 
oppofition  to  that  of  their  princes  or  hereditary  rulers, 
whom  they  denominated  defpots  and  tyrants.  On  the 
19th  of  November  the  convention  paffed  a  decree,  de¬ 
claring,  that  they  would  give  afliftance,  by  their  armies, 
to  every  people  that  fhould  attempt  to  eftablilh  a  free’ 
government  for  themfelves.  The  fame  convention,  two 
months  thereafter,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  ordered  their 
imprifoned  monarch  to  be  put  to  death  on  an  accufation 
that  he  had  betrayed  the  caufe  of  the  nation. 

J  he  important  tranfaftions  which  were  taking  place Effe&s^of 
on  the  continent  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  powerful  the  conti- 
efieft  upon  the  Britifh  nation,  where  the  minds  of  men  nciltal 
as  already  remarked,  had  been  direfted  in  fo  particu- trani*a.ion$ 
lar  a  manner  to  political  queftions  by  the  late  royal1”  Bntam* 
proclamation.  According  to  the  different  fentiments 
of  men,  they  perufed  with  terror,  or  with  fatisfaftion, 
the  duke  of  Brunfwick’s  manifefto.  Men  of  a  patri¬ 
otic 
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Britain.  ot^c  chara&er>  however,  whatever  their  political  opi- 

- -  nions  might  be,  were  in  general  not  dilfatisfied  to  fee 

a  nation  capable,  amidft  the  utmoft  public  confufion, 
of  repelling  an  invafion  by  the  bed  difciplined  armies, 
conduced  by  the  mod  experienced  commanders,  in 
Europe.  The  horrid  maflacres,  however,  which  took 
place  in  September,  together  with  the  treatment  of  the 
royal  family,  excited  very  different  fentiments,  as  exhi¬ 
biting  an  indance  of  unparalleled  barbarity  and  ufelefs 
blooddied.  In  confequence  of  the  political  publications 
which,  by  the  months  of  Augud  and  September,  had  been 
univerfally  read,  the  whole  Britifii  nation  was  in  a  mod 
agitated  date.  I11  all  companies,  political  quedions  on 
the  comparative  merits  of  monarchical  and  republican 
government,  together  with  the  propriety  ofA  a  reform 
in  the  Britidi  houfe  of  commons,  formed  the  foie  fub- 
°diucal  Jcas  converfation.  Perfons  of  every  rank  and  fex 
Vrment  in  entered  into  tliefe  difeudions  with  Angular  cagernefs. 
ihenatioa.  In  general,  at  the  commencement  of  the  difpute,  very 
few  had  any  idea  that  a  republican  government  would 
be  found  practicable  in  France.  With  regard  to  Bri¬ 
tain,  which  enjoyed  a  found  adminidration  of  judice, 
and  much  internal  profperity,  no  change  feemed  necef- 
fary.  In  proportion,  however,  as  the  French  gained  vic¬ 
tories,  a  republican  government  feemed  lefs  impractica¬ 
ble  in  fuch  a  country  *,  and,  in  proportion,  as  the  fub- 
jeCt  of  political  abufes  was  canvaded,  new  ideas  con¬ 
cerning  the  date  of  government  in  Britain  began  to 
be  entertained. — The  disgraceful  fccnes  of  tumult  and 
notorious  corruption  which  had  occurred  in  borough 
elections,  the  inattention  of  parliament  during  late 
years  to  the  petitions  prefented  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Have-trade,  or  motions  made  upon  other  popular  topics, 
and  lad  of  all,  the  memory  of  the  coalition,  and  the 
reproach  under  which  the  houfe  of  commons  ever  fihee 
that  time  had  fallen,  induced  many  perfons  to  think  a 
reform  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  people  abfolutely 
neceffary.  As  it  is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
when  its  attention  is  completely  occupied  on  any  fub- 
jeCI,  to  proceed  to  extreme's,  new  notions  were  daily 
broached  at  home,  or  imported  from  the  volcanic  re¬ 
gion  of  France;  one  notion,  in  particular,  was  extremely 
prevalent,-  that  of  the  bound  lefs  perfeCHbility  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  which  is  fo  true  in  theory,  but  fo  falfe  in  faCt ; 
which,  in  the  hands  of  providence,  feems  to  be  gradually 
and  furely  going  forward,  but  which  has  never  failed  to 
cover  with  confufion  all  thofe  who  have  hitherto  attempt¬ 
ed  to  aCf  upon  it  as  a  prefent  and  exiding  reality.  At 
the  period  alluded  to,  however,,  when  fo  many  novelties 
were  afloat,  this  notion  gained  fingular  favour.  Men 
of  fcience  or  benevolence,  who  judged  of  others  from 
the  re&itude  of  their  own  intentions  ;  men  of  ardent 
imaginations,  who  believed  every  thing  pra&icable  to 
their  unbounded  zeal ;  together  with  the  young  and 
inexperienced,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the -im¬ 
perfections  of  the  human  charaCler, — all  imagined,  that 
the  period  was  arrived  when  mankind,  become  rational 
and  jud,  were  no  longer  to  engage  in  fanguinary  wars 
of  ambition  ;  when  good  fenfe  alone  was  to  rule  the 
world  ;  and  when  the  public  bufinefs  of  fociety,  re¬ 
duced  to  the  narrow  limits  of  adminidering  judice  and 
condruCfing  high  roads  and  harbours,  might  be  con¬ 
duced  with  little  trouble,  and  without  the  edablifh- 
ment  of  king  and  nobles,  and  diderent  ranks  and 
orders  of  men,  or  the  difplay  of  military  force  for.  the 


prefervation  of  public  tranquillity.  As  thefe  notions  Britain, 
were  extremely  favourable  to  the  common  people,  they  <  ■  - v—.  J 
entered  into  them  with  much  eagernefs,  and  thus  con-  * 

tributed  to  give  them  a  greater  appearance  of  practi¬ 
cability.  A  fort  of  general  delirium  upon  political 
fubjeCts  prevailed,  and  mankind  were  led  to  believe 
that  the  greateft  changes  in  the  order  of  lociety  might 
be  accomplifhed  with  facility  and  fafety.  .957 

Befides  the  fociety  called  the  Friends  of  the  People,  Political  af- 
other  afTociations  of  lefs  didinguidied  perfons,  called  ^0C*atl0ns* 
the  Conjlitutional  and  Corref ponding  Societies ,  were 
edablidied  in  London  ;  and  during  the  harved,  focieties 
afluming  the  name  of  that  of  Friends  of  the  People, 
were  edablilhed  in  all  towns  and  villages  throughout 
the  country,  for  the  avowed  purpofe  of  accomplidiing 
a  reform  of  parliament.  In  proportion,  however,  as 
the  charaCfer  of  the  French  people,  began  to  difplay 
itfelf,  in  the  fanguinary  nature  of  their  revolution,  and 
the  extravagant  projeCls  and  fentiments  which  they 
publifhed,  perfons  of  rank  and  property,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  a  mild  and  moderate  difpofition  in  Britain,  be¬ 
came  greatly  alarmed  led  fomething  fimilar  diould 
occur  in  this  country.  In  the  month  of  November  an 
adociation  was  indituted  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
tavern  in  London,  by  Mr  Reeves,  the  chief  judice  of 
Newfoundland,  and  other  gentlemen  connected  with 
adminidration  ;  the  avowed  purpofe  of  which  was  the 
protection  of  liberty  and  property,  againd  the  attempts 
of  republicans  and  levellers.  Similar  affociations  for 
the  fupport  of  government  were  indituted  in  other 
parts  of  the  metropolis,-*  and  throughout  the  country. 

Thefe  lad  included,  in  the  courfe  of  the  winter  and 
fuccecding  fpring,  almod  all  perfons  of  property  in 
the  idand,  befides  great  numbers  of  others  who,  from  a 
fpirit;  of  timidity,  or  the  defire  of  appearing  the  friends 
of  the  exiding  government,  thought  fit  to  join  them, 
fo  that  in  point  both  of  number  or  wealth  it  appeared, 
that,  comparatively,  very  few  had  formed  a  refolution 
to  avow  a  defire  of  innovation  at  this  period.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  where  the  literature  generally  diffufed  among  the 
common  people  enabled  them  to  obtain  a  full  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  new  notions  then  afloat,  which  their  rank 
and  fituation  in  fociety  induced  them  to  regard  with 
favour,  it  was  found  very  eafy  to  quiet  the  general 
ferment ;  becaufe  the  fame  literature  enabled  them, 
by  the  perufal  of  newfpapers  and  pamphlets,  to  fee  the 
univerfal  combination  of  perfons  of  rank  and  property 
that  was  formed  againd  the  opinions  which  had  recent¬ 
ly  gone  abroad.  p5g 

Parliament  was  affembled  on  the  13th  of  December  Parliament 
1792.  The  fpeech  from  the  throne  intimated,  that  Ambled, 
his  majedy  had  judged  it  neceffary  to  embody  a  part*iafti^* 
of  the  militia,  and  to  affemble  parliament  previous  to 
the  time  fixed  for  that  purpofe.  It  dated,  as  the  caufes  speech 
of  thefe  meafures,  the  feditious  practices  which  bad  been  from  the 
difeovered,  and  the  fpirit  of  tumult  and  diforder  fhown  throne, 
in  aCts  of  riot  and  infurreClion,  which  required  the 
interpofition  of  a  military  force  in  fupport  of  the  civil 
magidrate.  The  indudry,  it  added,  employed  to  ex¬ 
cite  difeontent  on  various  pretexts,  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  appeared  to  proceed  from  a 
defign  to  attempt  the  dedruCfion  of  our  happy  condi- 
tution,  and  the  fubverfion  of  all  order  and  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  this  defign  had  evidently  been  puriued 
in  conneClion  and  concert  with  perfons  in  foreign 
,  count  riesv 
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Britain,  countries.  His  majefty  afferted,  tliat  he  had  carefully 
-ty — —  obferved  a  ftrict  neutrality  in  the  prefent  war  on  the 
4  continent,  and  had  uniformly  abftained  from  any  in¬ 

terference  with  refpeft  to  the  internal  affairs  of  France  5 
but  that  it  was  iinpoffible  for  him  to  fee,  without  the 
moil  ferious  uneafinefs,  the  ftrong  and  increafing  in¬ 
dications  which  had  appeared  there  of  an  intention  to 
excite  difturbances  in  other  countries,  to  difregard  the 
rights  of  neutral  nations,  and  to  purfue  views  of  con- 
queft  and  aggrandifement,  as  well  as  to  adopt  towards 
his  allies,  the  dates  general,  meafures  which  were 
neither  conformable  to  the  law  of  nation*,  nor  to  the 
politive  ftipulations  of  exiding  treaties.  Under  all  tliefe 
circumftances  he  felt  it  is  indifpenfable  duty  to  have 
recourfc  to  thofe  means  of  prevention  and  internal  de¬ 
fence  with  which  he  was  intruded  by  law  5  and 
thought  it  right  to  take  fome  deps  for  making  fome 
augmentation  of  his  naval  and  military  force,  being 
perfuaded,  that  tliefe  exertions  were  neceffary  in  the 
prefent  date  of  affairs,  and  were  bed  calculated  both  to 
maintain  internal  tranquillity,  and  to  preferve  the  blef- 
96o  of  Peace* 

Debate  on  An  addrefs,  in  confequence  of  the  fpeech  from  the 
the  king’s  throne,  having  been  moved,  as  ufual,  in  the  houfe  of 
ipeech.  commons,  Lord  Wycombe  oppofed  it.  He  faid  the 
fpeech  calumniated  the  people  of  England*,  that  no 
indirection  exided  ;  that  the  kingdom  was  on  the  con¬ 
trary  overdowing  with  loyalty  ;  that  fpeculative  poli¬ 
tical  opinions  had  always  been  agitated  under  the  free 
conditution  of  Britain  :  and  that  the  perfons  thought 
mod  difaffected,  wifhed  to  reform  that  conditution.  He 
apprehended  we  had  no  juft  caufe  of  war  at  prefent  ; 
for  he  confidcred  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  or  even 
the  protection  of  the  dadtholder’s  privileges,  as  no  fuf- 
ficient  juftification  of  fuch  a  meafure.  Mr  Fox  faid, 
that  the  prefent  was  the  mod  momentous  cribs;  not 
only  that  he  had  ever  known,  but  that  he  had  ever 
read  of,  in  the  hiftory  of  this  country  ;  and  that  on  the 
conduCt  of  parliament,  depended  not  merely  the  fate 
of  the  Britifh  conditution,  but  of  doCtrines  which  go 
to  the  happinefs  and  well-bein£  of  all  human  kind. 
He  alleged,  that  there  was  not  one  faCt  afferted  in  his 
majefty’s  fpeech,  which  was  not  falfe.  He  denied  the 
exiftence  of  an  infurreCtion  ;  remarking  that  though  the 
failors  at  Shields,  Yarmouth,  and  other  places,  had 
entered  into  riots  for  an  increafe  of  wages,  nobody 
had  alleged  that  they  had  any  political  object  in  view. 
He  judified  the  joy  which  many  perfons  had  expreffed, 
on  account  of  the  retreat  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  ;  and 
afferted,  that  this  did  not  imply,  in  the  minds  of  fuch 
perfons,  the  exiftence  of  a  diilike  to  the  Britifh  condi¬ 
tution.  One  extreme,  faid  he,  naturally  leads  to  an¬ 
other  5  thofe  who  dread  republiCanifm,  fly  for  (belter 
to  the  crown  *,  thofe  who  defire  reform,  and  are  calum¬ 
niated,  are  driven  by  defpair  to  republicanifm.  and 
this,  faid  he,  i  the  evil  that  I  dread  *,  tliefe  are  the  ex¬ 
tremes  into  which  tliefe  violent  agitations  hurry  the 
people,  to  the  gradual  decreafe  of  that  middle  order 
of  men,  who  dread  as  much  republicanifm  on  the  one 
hand,  as  they  do  defpotifm  on  the  other.  He  deferi- 
bed  the  calling  out  of  the  militia,  as  a  fraud,  intend¬ 
ed  to  induce  the  people  to  believe,  that  great  caufe  of 
alarm  exided,  and  thereby  to  bring  them  more  com¬ 
pletely  under  the  influence  of  government.  He  treat¬ 
ed  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  as  no  juft  caufe  of 


war,  and  faid,  he  did  not  believe  that  it  would  ever  be  Britain 
the  real  caufe,  though  it  might  be  the  pretext.  He 
faid,  that  fuch  a  war  would  undoubtedly  aid  the  object 
of  republicans  and  levellers  ;  and  recommended  the  re¬ 
moval  of  acknowledged  grievances,  as  the  certain  means 
of  appealing  difeontents  among  the  people.  He,  there¬ 
fore,  moved  an  amendment  to  the  addrefs,  which  Am¬ 
ply  pledged  the  houfe,  to  make  inquiry  into  the  faffs 
dated  in  his  majefty ’s  fpeech. 

Mr  Windham  now  deferted  the  oppofition,  and 
joined  adminidration,  in  contending  that  great  danger 
to  the  conditution  exided.  He  declared  his  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  march  of  the  combined  armies  into  France, 
becaufe  he  believed  their  motives  to  be  good.  Mr 
Dundas  afferted,  that  under  the  pretext  for  reform,  the 
example  of  France  had  been  held  out  for  imitation  to 
the  people  of  this  country  ;  that  the  object  of  the 
French  evidently  was  the  aggrandifement  of  their  do¬ 
minions.  He  faid  the  intereds  and  honour  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  required  that  we  (hould  protect  Holland,  in  the 
right  of  keeping  the  Scheldt  diut,  and  thereby  con¬ 
vince  it,  that  it  was  happier  to  be  connected  with 
Great  Britain,  than  with  France.  He  took  notice  of 
the  invafion  of  Poland,  that  had  been  alluded  to  in 
the  debate  5  and  faid,  that  if  there  had  not  been  fuck 
a  divifion  in  that  houfe,  on  the  fubject  of  the  Ruffian 
war,  Poland  would  have  efcaped  her  prefent  fate.  Mr 
Sheridan  denied  the  exiftence  of  any  juft  caufe  of  a- 
larm,  and  faid,  that  lie  fhould  vote  that  Englifh  mini- 
fter  to  be  impeached  who  diould  enter  into  a  war,  for 
the  purpofe  of  re-edablifbing  the  former  defpotifm  in 
France,  or  fhould  dare,  in  fuch  a  caufe,  to  fpend  one 
guinea,  or  fhed  one  drop  of  blood. 

From  the  commencement  of  Mr  Pitt’s  adminidra- Great  de- 
tion,  a  confiderable  number  of  members  of  parliament, fertionfrom 
the  remnant  of  the  coalition,  had  remained  in  oppofition 0PP°flt*0B* 
to  his  meafures.  At  this  time,  however,  in  confequence 
of  the  alarm  which  had  diffufed  itfelf  among  perfons 
of  high  rank,  and  perhaps  alfo  in  confequence  of  a 
plaufible  excufe  being  found  for  deferting  a  fruitlefs 
and  unprofitable  oppofition,  of  which  they  were  weary, 
a  great  number  of  the  members  of  the  party  hitherto 
boftile  to  adminidration,  now  joined  in  fupporting  thofe 
meafures  which  they  perceived  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
executive  power.  On  a  divifion  there  .appeared  for 
the  addrefs  270  *,  for  the  amendment  50.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  when  the  addrefs  was  reported  by  the 
committee  appointed  to  prepare  it,  Mr  Fox  moved  an 
amendment,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  a  war. 

He  remarked,  that  fome  gentlemen  had  faid,  that  mi- 
nifters  ought  fooner  to  have  taken  the  alarm,  and 
fooner  interpofed  to  guard  againft  the  ambitious  de- 
figns  of  France.  He  alfo  thought,  that  they  ought  to 
have  armed  fooner,  but  not  for  the  purpofe  of  joining 
the  general  confederacy  againd  France,  but  of  counter¬ 
acting  it.  They  fhould  have  armed,  the  indant  they 
heard  that  the  two  great  military  powers  of  Germany 
had  confederated,  and  refolved  to  enter  France  *,  they 
diould  have  oppofed  any  fuch  invafion,  becaufe  it  mud 
have  been  productive  of  great  injury  to  Britain,  and 
to  the  other  dates  of  Europe,  had  it  been  attended 
with  fuecefs.  He  faid,  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  ag¬ 
grandifement  of  France  ;  but  in  oppofing  it,  he  would 
take  care  to  have  juftice  on  his  fide.  Had  he  b%en 
minider  when  Pruflia  and  Auftria  refolved  to  invade 

that 
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that  country,  he  would  have  told  thofe  powers  they 
had  no  right  to  enter  France.  Had  this  been  done, 
the  Englifti  muft  have  acquired  luch  an  influence  in 
the  councils  of  that  nation,  as  would  have  completely 
prevented  any  attack  upon  Holland.  He  contended, 
that,  in  cafe  of  a  war,  the  mutual  jealoufies  of  Auftria 
and  Pruflia  would  render  them  unfltady  allies  ;  nor 
was  Holland  to  be  trufted,  on  account  of  the  exiftence 
of  a  flrong  party,  hoftile  to  the  fladtholdcr.  Mr  Burke 
compared  the  new  French  republic  to  the  fyflem  of 
Mahomet,  who,  with  the  Koran  in  one  hand,  and  a 
fword  in  the  other,  held  out  the  former  to  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  mankind,  which  the  latter  compelled  them  to 
adopt  as  their  creed  j  and  aborted,  that  the  two  dates 
of  France  and  Britain  might  already  be  confidered  as 
actually  in  a  date  of  war.  Mr  Dundas  defended  admi- 
niilration  for  not  having  mediated  on  the  invafion  of 
France  by  Auftria' and  Pruftia.  He  admitted,  that  the 
fuccefles  of  the  French  had  been  incredibly  great  ;  but 
he  noticed  the  emptinefs  of  Dumourier’s  military  cheft, 
and  the  expences  daily  increafing;  comparing  them 
with  the  fituation  of  this  country,  and  pronouncing  con¬ 
fidently  that  the  war  muft  be  fuccefsful  and  glorious. 
Mr  Fox’s  amendment  was  negatived  without  a  divifion. 

In  the  houfe  of  lords,  fimilar  debates  took  place  up¬ 
on  the  addrefs,  and  oppofition  experienced  a  fimilar 
defertion  of  a  part  of  its  members.  The  duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  the  marquis  of  Lanfdowne,  Lord  Rawdon  (fince 
carl  of  Moira),  and  Earl  Stanhope,  declared  them  (elves 
averfe  to  war  *,  while  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Stormont, 
the  marquis  of  Townfhend,  and  others,  fupported  the 
fentiments  expreffed  in  the  king’s  fpeech. 

After  the  French  king  had  been  dethroned,  Earl 
Gower  the  Britifh  ambaffador  was  recalled  ;  but  the 
French  ambaffador,  M.  Chauvelin,  ftill  continued  to 
refide  in  London.  On  the  15th  of  December,  Mr  Fox 
moved,  that  a  minifter  fhould  be  fent  to  Paris,  to  treat 
the  Freueh.  with  the  provifional  executive  government  of  France. 

He  declared,  that  by  this,  motion,  he  meant  not  to  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  conduct  of  the  French  government,  but 
Amply  to  record  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was  the  true 
policy  of  every  nation  to  treat  with  the  exifting  govern- 
,  ment  of  every  other  nation,  with  which  it  had  relative 
interefts,  without  regarding  how  that  government  was 
conftituted.  He  faid,  we  could  have  no  ftronger  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  exifting  government  of  France,  than  to 
the  government  of  Algiers  and  Morocco,  where  we 
have  confuls.  This  motion  gave  rife  to  a  very  ani¬ 
mated  debate,  in  which  the  prefent  oppofition  were  ac- 
cufed  of  wi filing  to  encourage  difeontent  and  fedition, 
and  were  defended  by  Mr  Taylor,  Mr  Grey,  and 
Colonel  Tarleton.  Mr  Jenkinfon  enlarged  on  the 
flourifhing  ftate  of  our  finances,  while  the  French  were 
involved  in  enormous  expence  ;  that  the  period  for 
going  to  war  was  favourable  ;  that  the  difaffeCled  party 
in  this  country  was  very  fmall ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
that  the  ambition  of  the  French  nation  was  daily  in- 
creafing,  and  the  ambition  of  a  nation  was  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  that  of  a  king.  He  confidered  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Dutch,  in  their  claims  to  prevent  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Scheldt,  as  a  juft  caufe  for  going  to  war  \ 
and  faid.  that  by  fending  an  ambaffador  to  Paris,  we 
fhould  offend  thofe  who  wTere  to  be  our  allies,  thp  king 
of  Pruflia  and  the  emperor.  Mr  Fox’s  motion  was  ne¬ 
gatived. 
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On  the  19th,  Lord  Grenville  introduced  into  the  Britain, 
houfe  of  lords,  what  has  been  called  the  alien  bill,  ^ 
which  authorized  government  to  d;  fun  ft  from  the  king-, 
dom  fuch  foreigners  as  they  might  think  fit.  It  palled 
after  fome  oppofition  from  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  and 
the  marquis  of  Lanfdowne.  During  its  dependence, 
the  latter  nobleman  ineffe&ually  propofed  an  addrefs 
to  his  majefty,  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  the  ex¬ 
ifting  government  of  France,  for  the  purpole  of  avert¬ 
ing  the  fate  of  Louis  XVI. 

On  the  28th  of  December,  Mr  Secretary  Dundas 
urged  the  houfe  of  commons  to  pafs  the  alien  bill,  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  influx  of  foreigners  into 
the  country,  and  on  account  of  the  diflat  isfadl  ion  of 
perfons  at  home.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  fupported  the 
bill,  and  declared  his  regret  on  account  of  being  un¬ 
der  the  neceftity  of  differing  from  his  former  political 
affociates.  Mr  Burke,  as  ufual  upon  the  fubjeft  of 
French  affairs,  fpoke  with  great  violence.  He  faid, 
he  would  give  the  bill  his  moft  cordial  fupport,  as  be¬ 
ing  calculated  to  keep  out  of  England  thofe  murderous 
atheifts,  who  would  pull  down  the  ftate  and  church, 
religion  and  God,  morality  and  happinefs.  The  bill, 
he  faid,  was  intended  to  drive  from  this  country  mur¬ 
derers  and  affaflins.  At  one  part  of  his  fpeech,  he  drew 
a  dagger  from  under  his  coat,  and  with  much  vehe¬ 
mence  of  aflion,  call:  it  on  the  floor.  This,  faid  he, 
pointing  to  the  dagger,  is  what  you  are  to  gain  by  an 
alliance  with  France  ;  wherever  their  principles  are 
introduced,  their  pra&ice  muft  alfo  follow  :  you  muft 
guard  againft  their  principles  ;  you  muft  proferibe  their 
perfons.  I  vote,  faid  he,  for  the  prefent  bill,  becaufit 
I  conftder  it  as  the  means  of  faving  my  life,  and  all  our 
lives,  from  the  hands  of  affaflins.  *  When  they  fmile,  I 
fee  blood  trickling  down  their  face  j  I  fee  their  infidi- 
ous  purpofes;  I  fee,  that  the  obje&’of  all  their  cajoling 
is  blood.  I  now  warn  my  country  to  beware  of  thofe 
execrable  philofophers,  whofe  only  obje£l  is  to  deftroy 
every  thing  that  is  good  here,  and  eftablifh  immorality 
and  murder  by  precept  and  example. 

Hie  niger  ejl ,  hunc  tu  Romans  caveto. 

While  the  alien  bill  was  ftill  under  confideration, 
another  meafure  allied  to  it  in  principle  was  introduced,. 

This  was  a  bill  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  aflig- 
nats  and  other  paper  money,  under  die  authority  of 
France.  The  object  of  the  bill  was  to  make  payments 
made  in  this  way  illegal,  even  when  accepted.  During 
the  month  of  December,  an  order  of  council  was  alio 
iffued  for  preventing  the  exportation  of  corn  to  France, 
and  fome  (hips  which  had  grain  on  board  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  unload.  On  the  26th  of  December,  an  a£t 
of  indemnity  paffed  upon  the  fubjeft. 

Affairs  were  now  haftening  to  an  open  rupture  with  Lord  Gre 
France.  On  the  17th  of  December,  M.  Chauvelin  vilie  and 
tranfmitted  a  note  to  Lord  Grenville,  one  of  the  fecre- M\chau- 
taries  of  ftate,'  in  which,  in  the  name  of  the  executive  ve3m  s c01> 
council  of  the  French  republic,  he  demanded  to  know  dencc. 
whether  his  Britannic  majefty  ought  to  be  confidered  as 
a  neutral  or  a  hoftile  pov7er.  He  faid,  that  no  \vi(h  ex- 
iftedron  the  part  of  France,  to  entertain  any  doufyt  up¬ 
on  the  fubjeA.  That  they  even  wifhed  to  anfwer  pre- 
fVioufly  all  thofe  reproaches  which  might  be  thrown 
out  againft  them.  Notice  was  taken  of  the  decree  of 
the  French  convention  of  November  19th,  which  it 
4  N  was 
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was  alleged  had  been  mifinterpreted  ;  that  the  French 
republic  did  not  intend  to  favour  infurrections  in  neu¬ 
tral  or  friendly  ftates,  and  that  the  decree  applied  only 
to  thofe  people,  who,  after  having  acquired  their  liber¬ 
ty,  might  requeft  the  affiftancc  of  the  French  republic, 
by  a  folemn  and  unequivocal  expreflion  of  the  general 
will.  A  promife  was  made  that  the  neutrality  of  Hol- 
Jand  fhould  be  refpe&ed,  while  that  power  confined  it- 
felf  on  its  part  within  the  bounds  of  ftri£t  neutrality. 
With  regard  to  the  queftion  of  opening  the  Scheldt,  it 
was  a  queftion  irrevocably  decided  by  reafon  and  juf- 
tice,  of  little  importance  in  itfelf,  in  the  opinion  both 
of  England  and  Holland,  and  which  could  not  feri- 
oully  become  a  caufe  of  war.  It  was  added,  however, 
that  on  the  fatal  fuppofition  of  a  war  being  refolved  on, 
while  the  intentions  of  France  were  thus  peaceful  and 
conciliatory,  the  whole  weight  and  refponfibility  of  it 
would  fooner  or  later  fall  on  thofe  who  had  provoked 
it. 

Lord  Grenville’s  anfwer  to  this  note,  which  bears 
date  31ft  December  1792,  difclaims  confidering  M. 
Chauvelin  in  any  other  public  chara&er  than  that  of 
minifter  from  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty.  His  lordffiip 
denied,  that  the  decree  of  19th  November  was  fatisfac- 
torily  explained,  as  the  promoters  of  fed ition,  in  every 
country,  might  Hill  have  in  view  the  cafes  in  which 
they  might  count  beforehand  on  the  fupport  of  France. 
The  neutrality  of  Holland  was  faid  to  be  already  vio¬ 
lated  by  a  French  officer,  who  had  navigated  the 
Scheldt,  to  attack  Antwerp  ;  that  the  unimportance 
of  the  Scheldt  would  only  render  the  opening  of  its 
navigation  a  clearer  proof  that  an  intention  exifted  to 
infult  the  allies  of  England,  by  violating  their  rights 
which  were  guarded  by  the  faith  of  treaties. 

An  official  note  of  the  executive  power  of  France 
was  tranfmitted  through  M.  Chauvelin  in  reply  to  Lord 
Grenville’s  anfwer,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  toju- 
ftify  their  former  explanation,  or  to  explain  farther  the 
obnoxious  decree  of  November  19th,  All  intention  of 
making  a  conqueft  of  the  Netherlands  was  difclaimed  $ 
and  it  was  added,  that  if  the  Belgians,  through  any 
motive  whatever,  fliould  con  font  to  deprive  themfelves 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  France  would  not  op- 
pofe  it.  In  an  anfwer  to  this  note  by  Lord  Grenville, 
thefe  explanations  were  declared  unfatisfactory.  On 
the  17th  of  January,  M.  Chauvelin  fent  to  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville  his  letters  of  credence,  as  an  ambaffador  from  the 
French  republic.  On  the  20th  of  the  fame  month, 
Lord  Grenville  fent  him  a  letter,  refufing  to  receive 
his  credentials,  or  to  confider  him  in  any  other  charac¬ 
ter  than  that  of  one  among  the  general  mafsof  foreigners 
refident  in  England.  On  the  24th  of  January,  Lord 
Grenville  fent  to  M.  Chauvelin  a  paftport  for  himfelf 
and  his  fuite,  delaring  that,  after  the  fatal  death  of  his 
moft  Chriftian  majefty,  he  could  no  longer  be  confider- 
'ed  as  holding  any  public  character  in  Britain. 

In  confequence  of  this  correfpondence,  the  French 
convention  declared  war  againft  England  and  Holland 
on  the  1  ft  of  Feb.  5  and  in  the  mean  time,  on  the  28th 
of  January,  Mr  Secretary  Dundas  prefented  to  the  houfe 
of  commons  a  meffage  from  the  king,  ftating  that  co¬ 
pies  of  the  papers  now  mentioned,  were  laid  before  the 
houfe.  It  was  added,  that  his  majefty  thought  itneccf- 
fary  to  make  a  farther  augmentation  of  his  forces  by 
fea  and  land,  and,  that  he  relied  upon  the  zeal  of  the 


houfe  of  commons  to  enable  him  to  take  the  moft  ef-  r  • 
fectual  meafures  for  maintaining  the  fecurity  of  his  own  *■  >ntam‘ 
dominions,  for  fupporting  his  allies,  and  for  oppofing 
the  ambition  of  France,  at  all  times  dangerous  and  pe¬ 
culiarly  fo,  when  conneded  with  the  propagation  of 
principles  utterly  Tub verlive  of  the  peace  and  order  of 
all  civil  fociety. 

Thus  Britain  became  a  party  in  the  moft  fanguinarv  T\J?6 
and  eventful  war  that  Europe  ever  faw.  We  may  here  attempt  to 
remark,  that,  in  the  month  of  April,  the  French  ao- renew  the 
vernment  made  an  attempt  to  enter  into  a  new  negoma-nes°tialion 
tion.  The  minifter  (Le  Brun),  tranfmitted  ^Eng¬ 
land  by  a  private  gentleman  letters  to  Lord  Grenville, 
to  be  delivered  by  Mr  John  Salter  a  notary  in  London’ 
in  which  he  requeft ed  paffports  for  M.  Maret  to  come 
to  Britain  to  negotiate  peace  5  but  no  public  notice 
was  taken  of  the  application. 

In  the  quarrels  of  nations,  the  real  fources  of  hofti-  Remarks 
lity  are  often  very  different  from  thofe  that  are  often-onthe 
fibly  held  out  to  the  world.  It  was  for  fome  time  cu-cau^eso^ 
ftomary  to  difpute  in  Great  Britain,  with  much  eager- the  war* 
nefs,  the  queftion  concerning  who  were  the  aggrefibrs 
in  this  war.  In  fuch  difputes  the  friends  of  admini- 
ftration  were  under  great  difficulties,  in  confequence 
of  the  narrow  ground  upon  which  government  had 
thought  fit  to  reft  the  grounds  or  caufes  of  hoftility. 

The  French  government  had  been  willing  to  explain 
away  the  offenfive  decree  of  the  19th  November,  and 
the  queftion  about  the  Scheldt  they  were  willing 
to  give  up.  It  would  feem,  that  their  total  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  nature  of  the  Britifli  conftitution,  and 
of  the  elements  which  influence  it  in  practice,  prevent¬ 
ed  them  from  entertaining  any  idea  that  they  were 
likely  to  encounter  hoftility  from  this  country  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  their  revolution.  Hence  they  not  only  ne¬ 
glected  their  navy,  but  they  had  already,  in  fome 
meafure,  ruined  it,  by  fending  their  feamen  to  the  fron¬ 
tiers  in  the  character  of  fcldiers.  But  though  the  French 
had  originally  no  hoftile  defigns  againft  this  country, 
and  though  the  oftenfible  caufes  of  war  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  w'ere  %veak,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
the  motives  which  actually  influenced  the  conduct  of 
the  Britifh  government,  on  this  occafion,  were  of  the 
fame  nature.  France  had  been  the  ancient  and  the  dan¬ 
gerous  enemy  of  England.  She  had  fuddenly  fallen 
into  a  ftate  of  anarchy  and  confequent  debility.  All 
Europe  was  now  leagued  againft  her.  Within  fhe  was 
divided  by  faction,  and  without  (lie  was  affailed  by  im¬ 
mense  hofts  of  the  beft  difeiplined  foldiers  in  Europe, 
conduced  by  the  moft  fkilful  leaders,  to  whom  fhe 
had  nothing  to  oppofe  but  an  undifeiplined  multitude, 
led  on  by  low-born  and  inexperienced  chiefs.  In  this 
ftate  of  things,  it  feemed  a  very  fafe  meafure  to  make 
war  againft  her.  To  do  fo,  was  only  to  retaliate 
the  conduct  fhe  herfelf  had  recently  obferved,  when 
flie  accomplished  the  difmemberment  of  the  Britifli 
empire,  by  affifting  our  revolted  colonies.  It  now 
feemed  practicable,  by  difrnembering  France,  to  ren¬ 
der  her  for  ever  incapable  of  being  dangerous  to 
Britain. 

But  the  moft  powerful  incitements  to  this  war  un¬ 
doubtedly  arofe  from  the  example  of  political  innova¬ 
tion,  which  it  was  fo  much  the  intereft  of  every  go¬ 
vernment  in  which  there  exifted  any  mixture  of  here¬ 
ditary  authority,  completely  to  defeat  and  overwhelm. 

To 
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ta‘ul4  To  comprehend  the  full  force  of  this  motive  for  going 
y— '  to  war,  it  is  neceffary  to  have  lived  in  thefe  times,  to 
recoiled  the  ferment  which  univerfally  prevailed  in  the 
minds  of  men,  and  to  imagine  the  lituation  and  the 
feelings  of  a  prince,  who,  though  (till  fafe  himfelf,  yet 
faw,  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  the  firft  of  European 
xnonarchs,  of  the  mod  ancient  race,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  mightieft  kingdom,  hurled  from  his  throne  to  a  pri- 
fon,  and  from  that  prifon  to  a  fcaffold  ;  his  power 
alTumed  by  the  meaneft  of  his  fubjeds,  who  juftified 
their  own  condud  as  the  triumph  of  reafon  and  of  free¬ 
dom  \  their  minds  inflamed  by  furious  zeal,  devoting 
to  definition  whatever  refitted  their  career  ;  while,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  contagion  of  their  fentiments  ex¬ 
tended  itfelf  into  neighbouring  kingdoms,  and  from 
the  licenfe  of  fpeech  and  of  publication  allowed  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  produced  a  vehemence  of  difeuffion,  which  threat¬ 
ened  to  break  out  into  adions  not  lefs  violent  than 
thofe  of  the  primary  revolutionifts  of  France.  In  this 
flatc  of  thing*,  and  under  the  influence  of  fuch  fenti¬ 
ments,  a  war  againft  France  feemed  to  be  a  war  in 
defence  of  the  whole  arrangements  of  fociety,  whether 
civil  or  religious  ;  and  princes  and  nobles  confidered 
themfelves  as  engaged  in  the  protedion,  not  merely 
of  their  rank  and  riches,  but  of  their  perfonal  faftty. 
By  engaging  in  war,  the  hands  of  government  would 
be  {Lengthened,  in  eonfequence  of  the  patronage  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  expenditure  of  public  money,  and  of 
placing  the  patriotic  fentiments  of  the  people,  or  the 
wifli  to  defend  their  own  country,  in  oppofition  to  the 
feelings  of  fympathy,  with  which  they  were  difpofed 
to  regard  the  efforts  of  the  French  leaders  in  eftablifh- 
ing  a  republican  conftitution,  and  defending  their  na¬ 
tional  independence. 

ibts^of  Still,  however,  there  were  not  wanting  at  that  time 
necelli-  fome  individuals,  who  thought  the  war  altogether  un- 
f  the  neceffary  to  the  fupport  of  the  Britifli  conftitution  and 
•  government.  The  great  amount  of  the  national  debt, 

together  with  the  patronage  of  the  crown,  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  happinefs  and  integrity  of  charader  whieff  the 
admirable  jurifprudence  of  England  produces  in  the 
people  at  large,  gave  powerful  affurances  of  liability 
to  government,  and  fafety  to  property.  Even  before 
the  war  commenced,  the  crimes  committed  by  the 
French  revolutionifts  had  greatly  diminifhed  the  po¬ 
pularity  of  their  caufe  •,  while  the  affociations  on  the 
tide  of  government  that  were  forming  throughout  the 
kingdom,  demonftrated  the  fuperiority  of  its  adherents 
in  wealth  and  numbers.  It  was  therefore  thought  by 
a  few  perfons  to  be  completely  pradicable  to  weather 
the  ftorm,  without  having  recourfe  to  war,  efpeeially 
as  the  body  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  were  at  this 
time  entire  ftrangers  to  the  military  art,  and  complete¬ 
ly  deftitute  of  arms,  while  a  confiderable  Handing  army 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  crown.  The  example  of  the  A- 
inerican  government,  which,  though  weak  in  itfelf,  and 
totally  deftitute  of  a  Handing  army,  while  the  people,  as 
individuals,  were  all  poffeffed  of  arms,  and  though  great¬ 
ly  difturbed  at  this  time  by  the  admirers  of  the  French 
revolution,  yet,  under  the  virtuous  adminiftration  of 
George  Wafhington,  contrived  to  preferve  its  neutra¬ 
lity,  affords  fome  countenance  to  this  idea.  There 
were  even  fome  who  doubted  the  prudence  of  the  war, 
notwithftanding  the  ftrength  of  the  combination  form¬ 
ed  againft  France,  and  who  fufpe&ed,  that  in  a  fangui- 
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nary  and  defperate  conteft,  fuch  as  this  was  likely  to  Britain, 
prove,  armies  led  on  by  princes,  brought  into  power  '  v  " 
by  the  cafualty  of  birth,  might  prove  no  match  for 
French  enthufiafm  in  the  firft  inftance,  and  far  lefs  ul¬ 
timately  for  the  fuperior  tatics  and  enterprife  which 
muft  fpeedily  be  introduced,  by  men  riling  to  com¬ 
mand  in  eonfequence  of  the  admiration  produced  by 
their  talents- and  their  fuccefs.  Laft  of  all,  we  have 
already  remarked  the  opinion  fuggefted  by  Mr  Fox, 
that  Great  Britain  ought,  on  this  occafion,  to  have 
actively  protected  the  independence  of  France,  which 
would  have  given  fuch  an  afcendency  over  her  coun¬ 
cils,  as  would  have  enabled  us  to  protet  Holland, 
perhaps  to  preferve  the  life,  and  even  the  fovereignty, 
of  Louis  XVI.  5  and,  at  all  events,  would  have  en¬ 
abled  us  fpeedily  to  terminate  the  war,  without  any  im¬ 
portant  changes  being  fuffered  to  take  place  in  the  re¬ 
lative  ftrength  of  the  continental  Hates  of  Europe.  969 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  at  the  clofe  of  the  year  Mr  Pitt 
1792,  Mr  Pitt  drd  not  attend  parliament  when  it  firft 
affembled ;  nor  did  he  make  his  appearance  in  the^or  a  t;me> 
houfe  of  commons  till  the  alien  bill  was  going  through 
its  laft  ftages  in  January,  after  the  firft  debates  were 
ended,  and  the  relative  ftrength  of  parties  had  ap¬ 
peared.  The  oftenfible  caufe  of  his  abfence  was,  that 
having  obtained,  on  the  death  of  Earl  Guildford 
(Lord  North),  the  place  of  warden  of  the  cinque- 
ports,  and  thereby  vacated  his  feat  as  a  member  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  he  had  gone  to  Cambridge  to  fe~ 
cure  his  re-ele£lion.  The  length  of  his  abfence,  how¬ 
ever,  fuggefted  to  fome  perfons  a  fufpicion,  that  he 
was  hefitating  about  engaging  to  fupport  the  court 
in  going  into  the  war.  Mr  Dundas,  in  the  mean 
while,  who,  during  Mr  Pitt’s  adminiftration,  had  ufu- 
ally  left  the  entire  management  of  every  debate  to  the 
premier,  though  he  had  a  ted  other  wife  when  fup- 
porting  Lord  North’s  miniftry,  Hood  forth  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  as  the  leading  fervant  of  the  crown* 
in  fupport  of  the  propofal  for  engaging  in  the  war. 

Mr  Pitt,  however,  on  his  return,  refumed  his  ftation 
in  the  debates  of  the  houfe,  and  fupported  the  prefent 
meafure  with  the  utmoft  ardour.  In  the  mean  time, 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  at  this  period,  Lord  Thur- 
low  was  removed  from  the  office  of  lord-high-chancel- 
lor,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Lord  Loughborough,  who 
had  originally  owed  his  preferment  to  the  fupport  giv¬ 
en  by  him  to  Lord  North’s  adminiftration  and  mea- 
fures,  and  who  had  hitherto  adhered  to  oppofition,  but 
in  the  late  debates  had  defended  the  plans  of  admini¬ 
ftration.  97  0 

On  occafion  of  the  meffage  from  his  majefty  an-^e^ates  on 
nouncing  the  a&ual  declaration  of  war  by  France,  ^larafton 
Pitt  ftated,  that  his  majefty  had  always  declined  tak-0fvvar# 
ing  any  part  with  regard  to  the  internal  government 
of  France  ;  and,  during  the  fummer,  while  France  had 
been  engaged  in  war  with  Auftria  and  Pruffia,  his  ma¬ 
jefty  had  in  no  form  departed  from  his  neutrality;  but 
as  the  French  feemed  now  determined  to  fubjugate 
other  nations  to  their  principles,  he  was  under  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  interfering  for  the  proietion  of  his  own  al¬ 
lies,  the  Dutch,  who  had  not  indeed  made  any  formal 
requifition  for  aftiftance,  but  to  whofe  government  the 
French  had  at  all  times  been  notorioufly  hoftile.  Mr 
Pitt  alfo  reprefented  the  language  of  the  men  in  power 
in  Franee,  as  intolerably  menacing  towards  the  go- 
4  N  2  vernment 
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Britain/  vernment  of  Britain,  and,  as  dangerous,  from  its  ten- 
dency  to  introduce  anarchy.  Pie  read  an  extradl  from 
a  letter,  written  by  one  of  the  French  executive  coun¬ 
cil,  and  addreffed  to  all  the  friends  of  liberty  in  the 
French  fea-ports  :  “  The  king  of  England  and  his 
parliament  mean  to  make  war  again!!  us.  Will  the 
Englifii  republicans  fuller  it  >  Already  thefe  free  men 
fliow  their  difcontent,  and  the  repugnance  which  they 
have  to  bear  arms  again!!  their  brothers  the  French. 
Well,  we  will  fly  to  their  fuecour  j  we  will  make  a 
defcent  on  the  ifland  ;  we  will  lodge  there  50,000 
caps  of  liberty  ;  we  will  plant  there  the  facred  tree, 
and  we  will  ftretch  out  our  arms  to  our  republican 
brethren:  the  tyranny  of  their  government  will  foon 
be  deHroved.”  Mr  Pitt  alfo  adverted,  in  flrong  terms, 
to  the  death  of  the  French  king  as  a  calamitous  event ; 
an  ad!  of  outrage  to  every  principle  of  religion,  juffice, 
and  humanity  *,  an  ad!,  which,  in  this  country  and  the 
whole  of  Europe,  had  excited  but  one  general  fenti- 
ment  of  indignation  and  abhorrence,  and  could  not 
fail  to  product  thd  fame  fentiments  in  every  civilized 
nation.  He  compared  it,  and  other  late  proceedings, 
to  the  mafficre  of  St  Bartholomew.  It  was,  he  faid, 
in  all  its  circum fiances,  fo  full  of  grief  and  horror,  that 
it  mull  be  a  wifti,  in  which  all  united,  to  tear  it,  if 
poffible,  from  their  memories  •,  to  expunge  it  from  the 
page  of  hillory  *,  and  remove  it  for  ever  from  the  ob- 
fervations  and  comments  of  mankind. 

Excidat  ille  dies  eevo,  neu  pojlera  credant 

Secula  ?  Nos  certe  taceamus ,  et  obruta  multa 

Noble  tcgi  nojlrce  potiamur  crimina  gentis . 

All  the  members  who  remained  in  oppolition,  con¬ 
curred  in  reprobating  the  condudt  of  the  French  revo¬ 
lution's.  Mr  Fox,  however,  afferted,  that  the  ge¬ 
neral  maxim  of  policy  was,  that  the  crimes  committed 
in  one  indepencjent  Hate  could  not  be  cognizable  by 
another.  He  alleged,  that  the  topics  adverted  to  by 
Mr  Pitt,  were  introduced  into  the  debate  to  blind  the 
judgment,  by  exciting  the  paflions;  and  he  contended, 
that  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  decree  of 
the  19th  of  November,  which  were  Hated  as  the 
caufes  of  the  war,  could  never  juflify  fuch  a  meafure. 
He  cenfured  our  paH  neutrality  as  unfair.  While  the 
French  were  invaded,  we  were  quiel  fpe&ators  j  but, 
on  their  becoming  invaders  in  their  turn,  we  faid  Eu¬ 
rope  was  in  danger,  and  interfered  againH  them. 
With  refpe6I  to  the  general  fituation  of  Europe,  he 
faid,  we  had  been  fcandaloufly  inattentive.^  We  had 
feen  the  entire  conqueH  of  Poland,  and  the  invalion  of 
France,  with  fuch  marked  indifference,  that  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  the  profeffed  caufes  were  not  the  real  grounds  for 
going  to  war.  He  afferted,  that  the  real  caufe,  al¬ 
ways  difavowed  by  our  government,  but  ever  kept  in 
mind,  was  the  internal  government  of  France.  The 
deflruflion  of  that  government  was  the  avowed  obje£I 
of  the  combined  powers.  We  were  about  to  join  them  \ 
but  we  were  afhamed  to  own  that  Britain  was  enga¬ 
ging  to  aid  the  reHoration  of  defpntifm  ;  and  therefore 
the  Scheldt  and  Holland  were  collulively  had  recourfe 
to  as  pretexts. 

In  the  houfe  of  lords,  when  the  fame  fubje£I  was 
difcuffed,  the  marquis  of  Lanfdowne  contended,  that, 
by  fending  an  able  and  experienced  minifler  to  Paris, 
pin  government  might  have  faved  the  life  of  Louis 
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XVI.  He  faid,  the  war  would  be  a  wanton  war  on  Erltaia 

our  part,  without  provocation  on  the  part  of  France  }  < _ 

and  he  highly  difapproved  of  the  infulting  manner  in 
which  M.  Chauvelin  was  difmiffed.  Various  debates 
afterwards  occurred,  in  which  both  parties  eagerly  dif- 
puled  the  quellion,  whether  the  French  or  the  Britilh 
were  the  aggreffors  in  the  war. 

Though  from  the  expenfive  nature  of  modern  wars , Greatcoat, 
a  great  commercial  nation,  in  confequence  of  its  wealth  mercial 
and  credit,  is  enabled  to  engage  in  them  with  conli- failures, 
derable  advantage  ;  yet,  on  every  fuch  occalion,  it 
makes  an  immerife  facrifice  of  individual  happinefs. 

The  derangement  of  great  branches  of  trade,  and  the  , 
difappointment  of  commercial  fpeculations,  never  fails 
to  reduce  to  inHant  rui'n  vafl  numbers  of  manufac¬ 
turers  and  merchants,  while  many  thoufands  of  their 
dependent  labourers,  fuddenly  deprived  of  bread,  are 
under  the  neceflity  of  enlifling  as  foldiers  \  a  circum  - 
fiance,  which  is  indeed  attended  with  conveniency  to 
government,  but  is  productive  of  much  wretchednefs, 
for  a  time,  to  the  families  of  fuch  perfons.  At  the 
period  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  the  Britilh  com¬ 
merce  had  become  extremely  extenlive,  and,  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  the  commercial  treaty,  the  Britifh  and 
French  merchants  had  become  clofely  conneted.  From 
the  fudden  Hagnation  of  trade,  which  the  war  now  pro¬ 
duced,  added  to  the  alarms  which  had  been  excited 
upon  political  fubjets,  a  general  paralylis  appeared  to 
feize  the  country,  and  the  number  of  bankruptcies  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  that  had  ever  happened  in  the  moH  calamitous 
times.  A  general  Hoppage  of  commercial  credit  took 
place.  No  bank  would  venture  to  advance  money  to 
merchants  or  manufacturers  ;  the  confequence  of  which 
was,  that  many  of  them,  with  large  quantities  of  goods 
in  their  poffeHion,  were  unable  to  make  effectual  the 
fmallefl  payment.  To  apply  a  remedy  to  this  alarm¬ 
ing  evil,  feveral  of  the  principal  traders  and  mer¬ 
chants  waited  upon  Mr  Pitt,  and  requeiled  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  government  }  which  was  granted.  A  felect 
committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons  was  appointed  to 
invefligate  the  fubject.  After  confulting  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  bankers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants,  the 
committee,  on  the  29th  of  April,  gave  a  report  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  folicitation  of  the  merchants  for  relief, 

A  bill  was  accordingly  introduced,  on  the  iH  of  May,  Loan  t« 
authorizing  government  to  iffue  five  millions  by  ex- Horner* 
chequer  bills,  in  loans  to  fuch  merchants  and  manu-chant1, 
facturers,  as  fhould  depofit  goods  in  fecurity  for  the 
fum  advanced.  The  meafure  proved  extremely  falu- 
tary.  When  it  was  found  that  the  traders  could  ob¬ 
tain  money  from  government,  the  bankers,  and  all 
^other  perfons,  immediately  became  willing  to  advance 
them  money,  or  give  credit  to  their  bills  5  the  con¬ 
fequence  of  which  was,  that  not  one  half  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  bills  uvas  ever  iffued.  Trade  gradually  revi¬ 
ved,  and  new  channels  were  by  degrees  found  out,  for 
the  difpofal  of  the  productions  of  Britilh  induHry.  ^ 

On  the  27th  of  March,  Mr  Pitt,  in  a  committee  of  Loan  t© 
the  houfe  of  commons.  Hated  that  he  had  borrowed  ?ioverE- 
for  the  fervice  of  the  prefent  year  4,500,000k  The  mcnt* 
terms  of  the  loan  were,  that  for  every  72k  advanced 
to  the  public,  the  lenders  fhould  be  entitled  to  iool. 

Hock,  bearing  an  intereH  of  3  per  cent,  which  would 
make  a  capital  of  6,210,000k  the  intereH  of  which, 
to  be  paid  by  the  public,  would  amount  to  i86,ooola. 
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a  year.  He  faid,  there  was  another  charge  attending 
the  loan  ;  for,  by  the  aft  for  appropriating  the  mil¬ 
lion  furplus  to  a  finking  fund,  it  was  provided,  that 
whenever  a  new  loan  (hould  be  made,  a  fund  equal  to 
one  per  cent,  on  the  whole  of  it  mud  be  provided,  and 
applied  to  the  liquidation  of  it.  This  would  require 
an  annual  charge  of  62,ioo1.  making  in  the  whole, 
including  the  intereft,  248,400k  per  annum. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  the  attorney-general  brought 
forward  a  bill  for  preventing  traitorous  correspondence 
with  the  king’s  enemies.  It  was  the  intention  of  this 
bill,  to  prohibit  the  fale  to  the  French  government,  or 
the ’French  armies,  of  arms,  military  {lores,  provifions, 
or  clothes,  under  the  penalty  of  high  treafon.  The 
purchafe  of  lands  in  France  was  alfo  prohibited.  No 
perfon  was  allowed  to  go  from  this  country  into  France, 
without  a  licenfe  under  his  majefly’s  great  feal,  under 
the  penalty  of  being  accounted  guilty  of  a  mifdemean- 
our.  Perfons,  though  fubjefts  of  this  country,  com¬ 
ing  from  France,  were  prohibited  to  enter  the  king¬ 
dom  without  a  paffport,  or,  at  lead,  without  prefent- 
ing  to  the  mafter  of  the  veffel,  a  declaration  to  be 
tranfmitted  to  the  fecretary  of  (late,  and  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  they  fliould  not  quit  the  place  where  they 
had  landed,  without  the  permiffion  ot  a  juftice  of  peace, 
or  finding  fecurity  for  their  good  behaviour.  Laftly, 
The  infurance  of  veffels,  either  coming  from  France  or 
going  to  France,  was  prohibited.  The  bill  was  op- 
pofed  as  unneceffary,  becaufe  the  ancient  Englilh  trea¬ 
fon  laws  prohibit  the  fupplying  of  the  king’s  enemies 
with  naval  or  military  (lores,  and  becaufe  there  was 
tittle  danger  of  Britifh  money  being  conveyed  to 
France,  in  the  prefent  diftrafted  {late  of  that  country. 
It  paffed  through  both  houfes,  fupported  by  great  ma- 

jorities.  c 

During  the  prefent  feflion,  a  very  great  number  ot 
petitions  were  prefented  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  praying  for  a  reform  in 
the  reprefentation.  On  the  6th  of  May,  Mr  Grey 
brought  forward  the  queftion,  after  prefenting  a  petition, 
which  had  been  framed  by  theaffociation  called  the  Friends 
of  the  People  in  London,  and  which  had  a  very  nume¬ 
rous  fubfeription  annexed.  He  affected,  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  petitions  now  brought  forward,  demonftrated, 
that  the  houfe  of  commons  were  not  the  real  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  people.  Fie  gave  a  detailed  ftate- 
ment  of  the  various  defe&s  in  the  reprefentation  and, 
as  a  fpecimen  of  the  mode  of  argument  now  maintain¬ 
ed  upon  the  fubjeft,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  when 
Mr  Grey  came  to  take  notice  of  burgage  tenures,  and 
the  fplitting  of  mcffuages  and  hereditaments,  for  the 
purpofe  of  multiplying  voters,  contrary  to  an  aft  of 
King  William  for  preventing  fuch  praftices  ;  he  quo¬ 
ted  an  opinion  given  judicially  by  Lord  1  hurlow, 
when  fitting  as  chancellor  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  in  an 
appeal  caufe  from  Scotland,  resetting  the  right  of 
voters  at  eleftions.  His  lordthip  faid,  “  If  the  right 
of  eleftion  could  be  tried  by  law,  in  a  court  of  law  in 
England,  he  was  convinced  that  an  Englifli  court  of 
law  would  not  be  fatisfied  with  fuch  a  mode  of  elec¬ 
tion^  this,  that  a  nobleman’s  fteward  {hould  go  down 
to  a  borough  with  ten  or  twelve  pieces  of  parchment 
in  his  hand,  containing  each  the  qualification  tor  a 
vote,  and  having  affcmbled  a  fufficicnt  number  of  his 
inafter’s  tenants  round  a  table,  fliould  diftributc  among 
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them  the  parchments,  then  propofe  a  candidate,  and  Britain.  _ 
afterwards  colleft  thefe  parchments,  and  declare  his '  v 
lord’s  friend  duly  elefted  for  the  borough.  Ihele  e- 
leflions  Lord  Thurlow  called  a  mockery.”  Mr  Grey, 
after  afferting  that  a  coniiderable  part  ot  the  reprefenta¬ 
tion  of  England  was  in  this  defeflive  (late,  and  urging 
the  neceflity  of  a  reform,  concluded,  with  moving 
that  the  petition  fliould  be  referred  to  a  committee.  A 
very  animated  debate  enfued,  which  was  adjourned, 
and  renewed  on  the  following  day.  The  propofal  of 
reform  was  chiefly  oppoled  on  account  of  the  hazard  ai- 
tending  it,  which  appeared  from  the  example  of  France, 
and  on  account  of  the  length,  univerfal  fuffrage,  to 
which  its  more  ardent  partizans  out  of  doors  wifhecl 
it  to  be  carried.  Mr  Pitt,  in  a  fpeech  of  confiderable 
length,  explained  his  former  motives  for  being  friend¬ 
ly  to  a  parliamentary  reform,  and  his  objeaions  a- 
gainft  it  at  the  prefent  moment.  If  this  principle  of 
individual  fuffrage  (pointed  at  in  feveral  of  the  peti¬ 
tions)  was  to  be  carried  te  its  utmoft  extent,  it  went, 
he  faid,  to  fubvsrt  the  peerage  and  to  depofe  the  king, 
and,  in  fine,  to  extinguifti  every  hereditary  diftincuon, 
and  every  privileged  order,  and  to  effablifn  that  iyi- 
tern  of  equalizing  anarchy,  announced  in  the  code  of 
French  legiflation,  and  attefted  in  the  blood  (hed  in 
the  maffacres  at  Paris.  “  The  queftion  then,”  added 
Mr  Pitt,  “  is,  whether  you  will  abide  by  your  confti- 
tution,  or  hazard  a  change,  with  all  that  dreadful 
chain  of  confequences  with  which  we  have  feen  it  at¬ 
tended  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom.” 

Mr  Fox,  on  the  contrary,  represented  in  itrongr 
terms,  the  inconfiftency  of  Mr  Pitt’s  prefent  condu£b 
with  his  former  profeflions.  As  to  the  time  of  attempt¬ 
ing  a  reform,  he  faid,  it  had  been  propofed  at  all  pe¬ 
riods,  in  war  and  in  peace  *,  but  they  had  all  been  re- 
prefented  as  improper.  The  prefent,  he  contended, 
was  not  a  more  dangerous  period  than  the  year  1702, 
when  Mr  Pitt  himfelf  had  brought  forward  a  fimilar 
propofal.  Mr  Fox  faid,  he  had  always  difliked  uni¬ 
verfal  reprefentation  as  much  as  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  but  that  diflike  was  no  reafon  for  charging 
it  with  more  mifehief  than  was  fairly  imputable  to  it. 

He  denied  that  it  had  been  the  caufe  of  all  the  evils 
which  had  occurred  in  France.  Thefe  he  aferibed  to 
the  councils,  generally  unwife,  and  often  wicked,  by 
which  that  country  had  recently  been  governed.  Mr 
Grey’s  motion  was  rej$£ed,  upon  a  divifion  of  282 

againft  41.  *  ,  ,  .  r  ~ 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  during  fome  pre-  Qudhoit 

ceding  years,  the  people  at  _  large  took  a  very  confi-^^ 
derable  intereft  in  the  queftion  concerning  the  aboil- drtppcd  bjr 
tion  of  the.  African  flave-trade,  and  that  great  num-  the  public, 
bers  of  petitions  had  been  prefented  to  the  houfe  of 
commons,  during  every  feflion,  praying  that  it  fhould. 
be  prohibited.  During  the  prefent  lefiion,  however, 
no  fuch  petitions  were  brought  forward.  In  confe- 
quenceof  the  French  revolution,  and  of  the  dread  of 
innovation  at  home,  the  greater  number  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  enemies  of  this  traffic  had  been  deterred  from 
oppofing  it,  left  they  {hould  give  countenance  to  the 
difeuffion  of  a  popular  queftion,  by  which  a  dangerous 
enthufiafm  might  at  this  critical  time  be  excited.  The 
remaining  enemies  of  the  trade,  being  alfo  zealous  ad¬ 
vocates  for  a  reform  of  the  parliamentary  reprefenta¬ 
tion,  had  refolved  to  drop  all  inferior  queftions,  and 
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to  concentrate  their  ftrength  upon  that  Jingle  point 
'  aflur,"S  themfelves,  that  if  the  houfe  of  commons  ihould 
once  be  defied  in  a  manner  in  any  degree  approaching 
towards  umverfal  fuffrage,  every  popular  queltion  would 
thereafter  be  eafily  carried.  The  fubieft  bein®  thus  in 
feme  meafure  deferted  by  the  people  at  large,  Mr  Dun- 
das  did  not  account  it  neceffary  to  revive  the  propofi- 
ttons,  by  which,  on  the  part  of  government,  during  the 
former  feffion,  he  had  endeavoured  to  moderate  the 
views  of  the  opponents  of  the  trade. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  however,  Mr  Wilberforce 
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as  the  adherents  of  an  ancient  fyflem,  which  reproba¬ 
ted  all  novelties,  and  tended  to  infpire  the  utmoft  re¬ 
verence  for  eftabliJhed  authority. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Scotland  were  fuc- 
cefsful,  by  the  affiftance  of  Mr  Dundas,  in  obtaining 
a  repeal  of  the  duty  on  coals  carried  coaft-ways,  as 
far  as  receded  that  part  of  Great  Britain  :  but  the 
cities  of  London  and  Weftminfter  were  lefs  fortunate 
m  a  fimilar  attempt,  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  taxes 
paid  by  them  on  the  fame  article  j  as  the  minifter  would 
not  agree,  at  the  commencement  of  a  war.  to  relin- 
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foreign  territories  with  Haves.  The  motion  was  car- 
ned  by  a  majority  of  7  ;  but  as  it  was  not  to  take  ef- 
feet  for  lome  years,  according  to  the  refolution  of  the 
houfe  m  the  preceding  feflion,  Mr  Wilberforce  moved, 
that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill,  for  limiting  and 
regulating  the  importation  of  flaves  into  the  Britilh 
Weft  India  colonies,  for  a  time  to  be  fixed  in  the  act. 
This  motion^  was  alfo  carried,  by  a  majority  of  35  a- 
gainft  25.  The  bill  proceeded  through  a  firft  and  fe- 
cond  reading,  but  was  rejefted  on  the  12th  of  June,  by 
a  majority  of  31  againft  29. 

During  the  prefent  feflion,  certain  popular  mea- 
lures  were  adopted.  On  the  recommendation  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  a  gentleman  who  of  late  years  had 
been  extremely  aftive,  in  calling  forth  a  fpirit  of  at¬ 
tention  tO"  the  improvement  of  the  domeftic  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  lfland,  3000I.  per  annum  was  voted 
by  the  houfe  of  commons,  for  the  eftablifhment  of 
a  board  of  agriculture.  This  inftitution  has  been  the 
means  °f  collecting  and  conveying  to  the  public  much 
ufeful  information  refpeding  that  moft  valuable  of  all 
arts.  At  the  fame  time,  the  inftitution  is  believed  to 
have  flittered  from  the  unpropitious  effea  of  political 

..e"ce>  W^1C^  fo  apt  to  injure  the  utility  of  every 
Bntifti  eftablifhment;  and  after  the  removal  from  its 
head  of  its  original  propofer,  which  happened  in  a  few 
years,  in  confequence  of  his  oppofition  to  Mr  Pitt’s 
meafures,  it  loll  much  of  its  utility.  As  it  poffeffes 
little  patronage,  and  has  no  fpecial  bufinefs  allotted  to 
U,  there  feems  to  be  danger  that  it  may  fink  into  infig- 
nineance.  ,  & 

In  confequence  of  a  motion  of  the  lord  advocate 
of  Scotland,  Robert  Dundas,  Efq.  a  bill  was  in  the 
month  of  April  brought  into  parliament,  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Scotland.  The  per- 
ons  of  that  proferibed  left  were  Hill  incapacitated  by 
law  from  holding  or  tranfmitting  landed  property,  and 
ivere  liable  to  other  very  fevere  reftri&ions.  "Thefe 
were  now  removed  by  a  bill  which  patted  without  op- 
pollution.  The  patting  of  this  bill  was  at  the  prefent 
period  a  popular  meafure,  although,  a  dozen  of  years 
had  fcarcely  elapfed,  fince  the  people  of  Scotland  had 
almoft  univerfally,  and  with  the  utmoft  violence,  com¬ 
bined  to  oppofe  any  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  a- 
gainft  the  Catholics.  But  one  of  the  favourite  notions 
of  all  political  reformers  at  this  time,  was  that  religion 
ought  to  have  no  influence  upon  government  ;  that  re¬ 
ligion,  or  our  duty  to  God,  is  a  fubject  about  which 
men  are  only  interefted  as  individuals,  and  concerning 
which  fociety  has  no  right  to  interfere.  On  the  other 
*j^e  °PP°fers  of  every  kind  of  innovation,  were 
difpofed  to  regard  the  Catholics  with  a  favourable  eye, 
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At  this  period  the  exclufive  charter  of  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dia  Company  being  within  a  year  of  expiring,  that 
body  preiented  a  petition  for  a  renewal  of  it.  On  the 
23d  of  April  the  fubjea  was  confidered  in  the  houfe 
of  commons.  Mr  Dundas  introduced  the  bufinefs  by 
oblerving,  that  the  propofal  lie  was  about  to  make  of 
a  renewal  of  the  charter  was  undoubtedlv  attended 
with  confiderable  difficulties.  “  No  writer  upon  politi¬ 
cal  economy,  (faid  he),  has  as  yet  fuppofed  that  an  ex- 
tenfive  empire  can  be  adminiftered  by  a  commercial  af- 
iociation,  and  no  writer  on  commerce  has  thought  that 
trade  ought  to  be  lliackled  with  an  exclufive  privilege 
In  deviating  from  thefe  principles,  which  have  been 
admitted  and  admired,  I  am  fenfible  that  my  opini¬ 
ons  have  popular  prejudices  againft  them  :  but  I  am 
upported  by  fuccefsful  experience }  and  when  the 
houfe  adverts  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  fubjea  before 
them,  they  will  at  once  fee,  that  I  am  not  attempt¬ 
ing  to  overturn  theories,  though  I  am  unwilling  to 
recede  from  old  and  eftablifhed  pratice.  It  would  be 
idle,  and  a  proof  of  ignorance,  to  maintain,  that  all 
the  advantages  that  Great  Britain  poffeffes  from  its 
connexion  with  India,  arife  out  of  the  prefent  exclu¬ 
five  privilege  of  the  company;  but  it  would  be  im- 
poflible  to  fay  what  might  be  the  political  or  commer¬ 
cial  effects  of  a  variation  from  the  prefent  fyftem.” 

PUSdaS  t^e-n  ^atec*»  ^at  *he  (hipping  employed 
by  the  Eaft  India  Company  amounted  to  81,000  tons; 
that  the  feamen  navigating  thofe  fhips  were  about 
7000  men,  who  had  conftant  employment ;  that  the 
raw  materials  imported  from  India  for  the  ufe  of  home 
manufa&ures  amounted  annually  to  about  700,000k  • 
that  the  annual  exports  of  Britifh  produce  and  manu¬ 
facture  to  India  and  China  in  the  Company’s  (hips, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half  fterling! 
He  ftated,  that  great  difficulties  would  attend  any  al¬ 
teration  of  the  prefent  fyftem  of  government  in  India, 
efpecially  from  the  effeds  which  the  innovation  might 
have  on  the  minds  of  the  natives.  He  therefore  pro- 
pofed  a  variety  of  refolutions,  the  moft  material  of 
which  was;  “That  it  appears  to  be  fit  and  proper 
to  continue  to  the  Eaft  India  Company  their  exclu¬ 
five  trade,  within  the  limits  now  enjoyed  by  them, 
for  a  farther  term  of  20  years,  to  be  computed  from 
the  1  ft  of  March  I794>  fiable  to  be  difeontinued  at 
the  end  of  fuch  a  period,  if  three  years  notice  fhall  pre- 
vioufly  be  given  by  parliament ;  fubjeft,  neverthelefs, 
to  the  regulations  herein  after  fpecified  for  promoting 
the  export  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandife,  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  and  for  encouraging  individuals  to  catry  on 
trade  to  and  from  the  Eaft  Indies.”  The  regulations 
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referred  to,  permitted  the  export  and  import  of  cer¬ 
tain  commodities  in  the  company’s  (hips,  at  a  dated 
freight.  The  refolutions  propofed  by  Mr  Dundas 
having  been  carried,  a  bill  was  brought  forward,  and 
pafied  through  both  houfes,  with  little  oppofition,  for 
renewing  the  Fall  India  Company’s  charter. 

The  trial  of  Mr  Mailings  dill  proceeded,  though 
very  flowly,  and  was  now  totally  difregarded  by  the 
public.  A  petition  was  prefen  ted  to  the  houfe  of 
lords  on  the  1 8th  of  April,  from  Mr  Hadings,  com¬ 
plaining  of  “  the  enormity  of  the  delays  which  have 
attended  his  long  protracted  trial,”  and  carnedly  en¬ 
treating,  that  their  lordfhips  would  adopt  fuch  means 
as  might  feem  bed  calculated  to  accompli fli  the  end 
which  the  petitioner  fo  anxioudy  folicited,  viz.  a  clofe 
of  the  trial  during  the  prefent  fefdon  of  parliament. 
Mr  Hadings  had  addrefTed  the  court  on  the  27th  of 
February,  to  the  fame  efieCt,  but  the  bufinefs  was  not 
at  this  time  brought  to  any  conclusion. 

During  this  year,  government  endeavoured  to 
drengthen  itfelf  by  erecting  barracks  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  all  the  great  towns  in  the  ifland  :  that,  by  re- 
fiding  there,  the  foldiers  might  be  removed  from  the 
hazard  of  receiving  the  contagion  of  popular  opinions. 
A  confiderable  degree  of  political  fermentation  dill 
prevailed  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  which,  however, 
was  rapidly  fubfiding.  In  England  a  bookfeller  was 
profecuted,  and  punilhed  with  imprifonment,  for  fell¬ 
ing  the  fecond  part  of  Paine’s  Rights  of  Man  }  and 
one  or  two  individuals,  of  low  rank,  were  committed 
for  feditious  words.  In  Scotland,  the  public  attention 
was  much  excited  by  the  profecution  of  two  gentle¬ 
men,  Mr  Thomas  Muir,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
advocates,  and  Mr  Fyfche  Palmer,  a  member  of  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge,  who  aCted  as  a  Unitarian  mi- 
nider  at  Dundee.  Mr  Muir  bad  been  extremely  ac¬ 
tive  during  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year,  when 
the  political  agitation  was  at  its  height,  in  promoting 
adociations  about  Glafgbw  and  its  neighbourhood,  for 
the  avowed  purpofe  of  procuring  a  popular  reform  of 
the  reprefentation  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  His  ta¬ 
lents  as  a  man  of  letters  were  only  moderate,  but  he 
poflelTed  the  faculty  of  unpremeditated  elocution  in  a 
iurprifing  degree  j  and  he  appeared  to  be  influenced  in 
a  great  meafure  by  the  vanity  of  haranguing  without 
end,  which  the  daily  meetings  of  thefe  focieties  af¬ 
forded  him  an  opportunity  of  doing.  In  other  refpeCts 
he  was  no  way  formidable,  poflefting  little  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  dill  lefs  difeernment  of  the  human 
character.  He  injured  the  caufe  he  meant  to  pro¬ 
mote,  by  condantly  collecting  numerous  afiemblages  of 
common  people,  fird  at  Glafgow  and  afterwards  at 
Edinburgh,  which  gave  an  appearance  of  diforder  and 
turbulence  to  the  date  of  fociety,  that  was  extremely 
alarming,  not  merely  to  government,  but  to  perfons 
who,  in  other  refpeCts,  might  have  been  difpofed  to  fa¬ 
vour  the  political  fentiments  which  he  avowed,  but 
who  were  intimidated  by  the  events  which  were  paf- 
fing  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  by  the  unfet¬ 
tled  appearance  which  affairs  were  thus  made  to  af- 
fume  at  home. — Mr  Palmer  was  a  man  of  more  li¬ 
terary  talents.  lie  attended  political  focieties,  but 
without  making  any  remarkable  efforts  in  them.  He 
was  tried  before  the  circuit  court  of  judiciary,  on  the 
17th  of  September,  forne  months  after  Mr  Pvluir’s  trial 


at  Edinburgh,  and  found  guilty  of  publifhing  a  poll-  Britain, 
tical  libel,  which  had  been  written  by  fome  other  per-  - v— - ' 

fon,  but  which  he  had  corrected,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.  Both  of  thefe  gentlemen  were  condemned 
to  tranfportation,  Mr  Muir  for  fourteen  and  Mr  Pal¬ 
mer  for  feven  years,  to  fuch  place  beyond  Teas  as  his 
majedy  fhould  think  fit  to  appoint  }  and  they  were 
accordingly  fent  to  Botany  Bay.  The  feveritv  of 
thefe  fentences  excited  confiderable  difeudion.  The 
crime  with  which  they,  the  condemned  parties,  were 
charged  was,  that  of  fedition  or  leafing* making,  or 
public  libel ;  the  exprefs  punifhment  for  which  is  pre- 
feribed  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  to  be  fine,  imprifon- 
ment,  or  baniibment.  As  it  is  a  rule  in  law,  that  pe¬ 
nal  datutes  are  to  be  driCtly  interpreted,  it  was  doubt¬ 
ed  how  far  the  punifhment  of  tranfportation  could  be 
infliCted  under  a  datute  which  points  out,  in  general 
terms,  banifhment  as  the  punifhment  of  the  offence. 

The  ancient  praCtice  of  the  Scotifh  courts  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  favourable  to  the  extenfive  and  more  fevere 
interpretation  now  adopted.  g 

Not  intimidated  by  thefe  trials,  a  few  perfons  of  no  Britifh  con’* 
public  or  political  importance  whatever,  met  at  Edin-  ventiom 
burgh  in  the  month  of  November,  and  thought  fit  to 
call  themfelves  a  Britifh  convention.  They  mimicked 
the  proceedings  of  the  French  national  convention  as 
clofely  as  poffible,  faluting  each  other  with  the  title 
of  citizen ,  holding  public  fittings,  admitting  drangers 
to  the  honours  of  the  fittings,  &c.  and  mingling  the 
folemn  with  the  ridiculous  in  a  mod  fingular  dyle. 

At  any  other  period  their  conduct  would  have  excited 
nothing  but  ridicule.  At  this  time,  however,  it  was 
confidered  in  another  light,  as  fome  of  the  members 
were  brought  to  trial,  and  punifhed  with  the  fame  fe- 
verity  that  had  been  exercifed  towards  Muir  and  Pal¬ 
mer-  #  8 

To  promote  the  fuecefs  of  the  war,  a  convention  poreign 
had  been  figned  in  the  fpring  between  our  court  and  treaties, 
that  of  Peterfburgh,  dipulating  for  the  profecution  of 
hodilities  till  the  French  fliould  relinquifli  all  their 
conqueds.  A  treaty  tvas  foon  after  concluded  with 
the  landgrave  of  Heffe  Caffel,  for  a  fubfidiary  body  of 
8000  men  5  a  number  which,  by  a  fubfequent  agree¬ 
ment,  was  extended  to  12,000.  The  king  of  Sardi¬ 
nia  engaged  (for  200,0001.  per  annum)  to  keep  up 
an  army  of  50,000  men,  to  be  employed  in  the  parti¬ 
cular  defence  of  his  dominions,  and  in  general  ferviee 
againd  the  enemy.  A  compaCt  of  alliance  was  adjud- 
ed  with  Spain,  one  with  Naples,  and  others  with 
Pruffia,  Audria,  and  Portugal.  Befides  the  dipula- 
tions  of  vigorous  hodility,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  con¬ 
duct  of  other  powers  diould  be  watched  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  circumfpeCtion  in  this  cafe  of  common  concern 
to  every  civilized  date,  led  they  fhould  abufe  their 
profeffed  neutrality  by  protecting  the  commerce  or  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  French. 

We  referve  the  particular  detail  erf  the  military  xiie  w^r- 
tranfaCtions  of  this  mod  eventful  conted  for  the  article 
France,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader.  We  may  here 
obferve,  however,  that  during  the  prefent  campaign 
the  independence  of  France  feemed  at  one  time  to  be 
brought  into  confiderable  hazard.  The  faCtion  that 
overturned  the  monarchy,  affembled  a  convention  of 
national  reprefen tatives,  and  was  endeavouring  to 
edablifli  a  republican  form  of  government,  foon  divid- 
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Britain,  cd  ilftlf  into  two  parties.  The  leading  party  at  the 
v  -  firft  eftabliffimtnt  of  the  republic  confifted  chiefly  of 
-men  of  letters,  who  were  led  by  their  fpeculations  to 
1  expert  a  wonderful  amelioration  of  the  human  cha- 
rafter,  and  of  the  ftate  of  Facie ty,  from  the  changes 
they  were  producing.  They  wilhed  to  avoid  fangui- 
nary  meafures  at  home,  and  to  reilore  tranquillity  to 
their  country  as  fpeedily  as  poffible.  Thefe  men,  how¬ 
ever,  appear  to  have  been  deficient  in  activity,  as  well 
as  in  knowledge  of  the  character  of  their  countrymen. 
They  were  oppofed  by  a  turbulent  and  ferocious  mi¬ 
nority,  led  by  Robefpierre,  Danton,  and  other  men  of 
a  molt  unprincipled  and  fanguinary  temper.  The  mo¬ 
derate  and  ruling  party  were  deceived  by  many  of 
5$7  thofe  whom  they  employed  ;  and  at  laft:  their  chief 
Defection  commander,  Dumourier,  having  been  repulfed  in  the 
of  Dumou-  Netherlands  by  the  united  forces  of  Auftria,  Pruffia, 
rier*  and  England,  entered  into  a  negociation  with  thefe 

powers  for  the  reftoration  of  monarchy  in  France. 
The  negociation  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  fide¬ 
lity  of  his  army,  almoft  the  whole  of  which  deferted 
their  general,  and  refufed  to  bring  the  independence 
of  their  country  into  hazard  by  allowing  foreign  armies 
to  interfere  in  the  arrangement  of  its  internal  govern¬ 
ment. 

1  he  defection  of  Dumourier,  together  with  the 
.repulfe  of  their  armies,  brought  the  moderate  party, 
.which  'Hill  ruled  in  the  French  convention,  into  great 
'difficulties  •  and  it  is  perhaps  a  mofl  unfortunate  cir- 
..cumftanee,  that  the  Britiffi  government  did  not  feize 
$$  fthat  opportunity  of  making  peace  with  them.  The  ha- 
Tavourable  zarc*  innovation  was  now  over  in  Britain.  One  of 
•pportunity  the  maxims  of  the  firfl  French  republicans  was  the  love 
•f  making  of  peace  and  hatred  of  war.  The  unfuccefsful  iflue  of 
peace  loft,  the  attempt  which  they  had  made  to  penetrate  into 
other  countries  might  have  remained  long  upon  their 
minds,  and  added  force  to  this  fentiment.  The  tran¬ 
quillity  of  Europe  might  thus  have  been  infured  during 
a  confiderable  period.  A  mild  party  would  have  been 
preferved  in  power,  an  influence  obtained  by  Great 
Britain  over  their  councils,  and  the  fanguinary  feenes 
would  have  been  avoided  which  afterwards  occurred 
in  the  interior  of  France,  and  upon  the  frontiers.  This 
opportunity  of  making  peace,  however,  was  unhappi¬ 
ly  difregarded,  and  nothing  lefs  was  expelled  from  its 
diftra&ion  within,  and  the  immenfe  combination  of 
force  a  {Failing  it  from  without,  than  the  complete  fub- 
jagation  of  that  country.  The  want  of  fuccefs  in  their 
military  operations  at  laft  encouraged  the  antagonifls 
of  the  more  moderate  French  republicans  to  attempt 
their  overthrow  by  an  infurredtion  of  the  common 
people  of  Paris.  The  national  reprefentatives  were  in 
this  way  fubdued.  Ninety  members  of  the  convention 
were  imprifoned,  and  the  minority  were  enabled  to 
convert  themfelves  into  an  apparent  majority.  By 
this  event  all  France  was  thrown  into  confufion.  The 
authority  of  the  convention,  thus  mutilated,  was  reject¬ 
ed  by  the  whole  of  the  fouth  of  France,  and  the  royal 
or  national  harbour  of  Toulon,  with  its  fleet  and  (lores, 
furrendered,  by  negociation,  to  the  Britifh  admiral, 
Lord  Hood,  as  truftee  for  the  next  heir  of  the  mo¬ 
narchy.  In  the  weftern  parts  of  France,  the  ftandard 
of  royalty  was  reared,  and  joined  by  immenfe  multi¬ 
tudes,  who  adhered  to  it  with  the  mod  obftinate  bra¬ 
ver y,  and  were  not  fubdued  till  after  a  greater  expence 
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of  blood  than  was  found  neceffary  for  the  repulfe  of  the  p,u  • 
combined  armies  of  Europe.  i. 

On  the  part  of  Britain  the  general  plan  of  a  war  9S9 
of  fpeh  magnitude  and  fuppofe-d  importance  does  not General 
feem  to  have  been  well  contrived,  or  properly  carried  wa^de^* 
into  effedh  .  A  great  part  of  the  weftern  coaft  of iedivl" 
France  was  in  full  poffeffion  of  the  royalifts,  while,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  Britifh  navy  commanded  the  ocean. 

It  was  therefore  an  eafy  enterprife,  at  a  time  when 
Britain  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  into  pay  fo  many 
foreign  troops,  to  have  landed  a  great  army  on  the 
French  coaft,  to  have  aftifted  the  royalifts,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  along  with  them  through  an  open  country,  def- 
titute  ot  fortified  towns,  to  the  capital,  againft  a  con¬ 
vention  whofe  authority  was  fcarcely  acknowledged  by 
one-third  of  the  nation.  Inftead  of  this  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  the  combined  armies  advanced  againft  the 
French  Netherlands,  and  wafted  the  fummer,  as  well 
as  their  own  ftrength,  in  the  fiege  of  a  few  of  the 
powerful  fortreffes  which  defended  that  flintier.  Thus 
the  attack  upon  France  was  adlually  made  upon  its 
ftrongeft  fide,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  moft  injudicious 
manner  poffiole.  Leifure  was  given  to  the  convention 
to  eftablifti  its  authority  at  home,  and  to  call  forth  im- 
mrnfe  levies  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  fo  that 
before  the  clofe  of  the  year  the  tide  of  fuccefs  was 
turned  in  their  favour.  Toulon  was  retaken,  and  the 
Spaniards  beaten  in  the  fouth  ;  while  on  the  northern 
frontier,  the  Britiffi  army  was  repulfed  before  Dun¬ 
kirk,  and  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  allies,  the 
prince  of  Cobourg,  before  Maubeuge.  The  duke  of 
Brunfwick  and  Prince  Wurinfer  were  driven  acrofs 
the  Upper  Rhine  near  Mentz,  within  the  laft  fortnight 
of  the  year,  after  a  fucceftion  of  fanguinary  conflicts, 
in  which  the  French,  by  fighting  every  day  in  fuccef- 
fion,  and  daily  bringing  forward  freffi  troops,  who 
had  been  allowed  to  repofe  on  the  preceding  days, 
at  laft  fucceeded  with  their  raw  levies,  in  wearing 
-down  the  ftrength  and  the  .courage  of  their  veteran 
enemies. 

The  Britiffi  parliament  affembled  on  the  ift  of  ja-  King^f 
nuary  1.794.  In  the  fpeeCh  from  the  throne  his  ma-fpeech* 
jefty  called  the  attention  of  the  two  houfes  to  the  iffufc 
of  the  war,*  “  on  which,”  he  obferved,  “  depended  the 
fupport  of  our  conftitution,  laws,  and  religion,  and  the 
fecurity  of  all  civil  foeiety  to  the  advantages  that 
had  attended  our  arms  both  by  land  and  fea  j  and  the 
expectation  of  ultimate  fuccefs,  as  the  operations  of 
our  enemies  were  alone  derived  from  an  arbitrary  fy- 
ftem,  which  enabled  them  unjuftly  to  difpofe^of  the 
lives  and  properties  of  the  people,  which  muft  neceffa- 
rily  introduce  internal  difeontent  and  confufion.  His 
majefty  proceeded  to  ftate  the  impoflibility  of  making 
peace  upon  the  only  grounds  on  which  it  ought  to  be 
concluded,  the  permanent  fafety  of  the  country,  and 
the  tranquillity  of  all  other  nations.  He  noticed  the 
treaties  and  conventions  into  which  he  had  entered  for 
this  objeCl  with  foreign  powers  ;  and  mentioned  the 
general  loyalty  which  prevailed  amongft  all  ranks,  not- 
withftanding  the  continued  efforts  to  miflead  and  fe- 
duce  the  people.  He  lamented  the  neceflity  of  addi¬ 
tional  burdens  upon  the  people,  but  noticed  the  favour¬ 
able  ftate  of  the  revenue. 

As  ufual,  the  topics  mentioned  in  the  king’s  fpeech 
became  the  fubjeCt  of  debate,  both  in  the  houfe  of 
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Britain,  lords  and  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  but  they  excited 
'  little  attention  throughout  the  nation.  Men  of  pro¬ 
perty,  in  general,  had  been  fo  much  alarmed  by  the 
events  which  occurred  in  France,  that  they  accounted 
it  abfolutely  neceflary  to  repofe  implicit  confidence  in 
government  j  and  as  admin  ill  ration  feemed  refolved  not 
yet  to  defpair  of  fnccefs  in  the  war,  they  received  full 
fupport  from  the  approbation  of  the  public.  A  mi¬ 
nority,  indeed,  exifted  throughout  the  country,  by 
whom  the  war  was  openly  disapproved  of  5  but  as  they 
confided  in  general  of  perfons  of  little  influence,  they 
could  in  no  way  embarrafs  the  meafures  of  adminiftra- 
tion.  By  this  minority,  the  debates  in  parliament  were 
as  little  regarded  as  by  the  fupporters  of  government. 
They  had  no  confidence  in  that  affembly,  in  confe¬ 
rence  of  the  inconsiderable  number  of  the  members 
that  remained  in  oppofition  5  and  the  memory  of  the 
coalition  between  Lord  North  and  Mr  Fox,,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  moderate  and  correctly  constitutional 
nature  of  the  principles  fupported  by  Mr  Fox,  de¬ 
prived  this  ftatefman  of  the  confidence  of  the  more 
ardent  lovers  of  political  innovation,  and  rendered 
his  eloquence  of  little  value  in  their  estimation.  In¬ 
deed  there  was  fomething  in  the  form  which  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  debates  generally  affumed  during  the  prefent 
war,  which  tended  to  render  them  uninterefting.  It 
was’underflood  by  the  public,  that  the  war  was  under¬ 
taken  for  the  purpofe  of  fubduing  the  political  prin¬ 
ciples  adopted  by  the  French  leaders  j  but  thefe  prin¬ 
ciples,  notwithftanding  the  extravagant  length  to  which 
thev  had  been  carried,  and  the  abfurdities  and  the 
crimes  which  had  been  committed  under  .pretence  of 
them  by  the  ruling  factions  of  France,  Still,  at  bottom, 
bore  fuch  a  refemblance  to  fome  fundamental  .maxims 
of  the  British  constitution,  and  to  the  principles  for 
which  our  anceftors  fo  earnefily  contended,  that  the 
members  of  administration  feem  to  have  accounted  it 
imprudent  to  avow  in  their  public  fpeeches,  that  the 
war  originated  in  the  purpofe  which  their  friends  out 
of  doors  confidered  as  its  radical  objea.  They  were 
unwilling  to  fay,  that  they  wifhed  to  encroach  upon  the 
independence  of  a  neighbouring  fiate,  or  to  prevent  its 
eftablifiling  a  reprefentative  government  5  and  chofe 
rather  to  allege  that  the  war  was  occafioned .  by  the  di- 
rea  aggreflion  and  ambition  of  the  French,  in.attempt- 
ing  to  eftabliSh  their  dominion  over  other  nations,  and 
that  our  objea  in  it  was  merely  to  obtain  indemnity 
for  the  paft,  and  Security  againft  fuch  aggreflion  for 
the  future.  As  oppofition  poffeffed  confiderable  ad¬ 
vantages  from  this  equivocating  mode  of  defending  the 
war,  every  debate  was  apt  to  turn  into  this  channel, 
and ’the  fame  arguments  were  continually  repeated  with- 
out  any  perfrn  being  convinced. 

Debates  on  On  occalion  of  the  king’s  fpeech,  Lord  Wycombe 

the  addrefs. moved  an  amendment  to  the  ufual  addreis  or  thanks, 
recommending  pacific  meafures.  Lord  Mornington,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  fupport¬ 
ers  of  the  addrefs,  contended  that  the  alternative  of  war 
and  peace  did  not  at  prefent  exit!.  Before  we  could 
relinquish  the  principles  on  which  the  war  commenced, 
proof  was  neceflary,  either  that  the  opinions  which  we 
had  conceived  of  the  views  of  France  were  erroneous  5 
that  the  war  wras  become  defperate  and  impraCti cable  5 
or  that,  from  fome  improvement  in  the  fyftem  and  prin- 
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ciples  of  the  French,  the  jufiice  and  neceflity  which 
prompted  us  to  commence  the  war  no  longer  exifted.  — 
His  lord fh ip  aferihed  to  France  unlimited  views  of  ag¬ 
grandizement  ^  ambition  connected  with  principles  fub- 
verfive  of  all  regular  government.  In  fupport  of  his 
opinion,  he  adduced  the  a&  of  fraternity,  the  aflump- 
tion  of  fovereignty  in  Savoy  and  the  Netherlands,  the 
opening  of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  apparent  defigns  of 
hoftility  againft  Holland.  That  fuch  were  the  motives 
his  lord  (hip  contended  from  a  pamphlet  written  by  M. 
BriSTot,  the  conduct  of  the  French  refidents  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  Constantinople,  and  the  fcheme  of  emancipating 
and  arming  the  negroes  in  the  Weft  Indies.  From  all 
thefe  proofs,  his  lordShip  declared  himfelf  fully  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  original  juftice  and  neceflity  of  the  war. 
He  was  fo  pleafed,  notwithftanding  the  late  reverfes,  with 
the  general  refult  of  the  campaign,  that  he  entertained 
confident  hopes  of  ultimate  fuccefs.  He  confidered  the 
foundations  of  the  French  power  as  fo  unfound,  and  the 
new  government  as  fo  weak,  that  the  effeCt  of  the  con¬ 
federate  arms  would  foon  be  triumphantly  ftriking.  He 
acknowledged,  that  the  enemy  had  difplayed  extraordi¬ 
nary  vigour  and  energy  j  but  he  was  convinced  that 
power  obtained  by  a  fyftem  of  terror  w?ould  not  be  per¬ 
manent.  He  oppofed  a  negociation  as  unlikely  to  be 
effectual  in  the  prefent  circumftances,  and  advifed  the 
continuance  of  the  moft  refolute  exertions  of  hoftility. 

Mr  Sheridan,  in  reply  to  Lord  Mornington,  afferted 
that  Great  Britain  had  a£ted  with  no  lefs  difregard  of 
the  independence  of  neutral  ftates  than  the  French  $ 
that  we  had  endeavoured  to  compel  Genoa,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  Tufcany,  to  join  the  confederacy  againft 
France,  by  the  moft  infulting  menaces  j  and  that,  as  far 
as  prudence  would  permit,  we  had  aflumed  the  fame 
language  towards  Sweden  and  Denmark.  He  faid, 
that  if  the  French  fyftem  of  fraternizing  with  other 
nations  that  wifhed  to  overturn  their  own  internal  go¬ 
vernment  was  a  'juft  caufe  of  war,  their  dereliction  of 
that  fyftem  ought  to  be  a  reafon  for  making  peace. 
He  denied  that  the  French  were  the  original  aggreffors. 

“  I  am  aftoniShed,”  faid  he,  “  that  the  minister  who 
fits  near  the  noble  lord,  does  not  himfelf  feel  it  neceflary 
to  his  own  dignity  to  oppofe  this  paltry  argument  of 
the  a  Ct  of  aggreflion  having  come  from  them,  inftead 
of  leaving  that  talk  to  us,  to  whom  comparatively  the 
fa£t  is  indifferent.  When  he  hears  this  called  a  war 
of  neceflity  and  defence,  I  wonder  he  does  not  feel 
aShamed  of  the  meannefs  which  it  fpreads  over  the 
whole  of  his  caufe,  and  the  contradiction  which  it 
throws  among  the  greater  part  of  his  arguments.  Will 
he  meet  the  matter  fairly  ?  Will  he  anfwer  this  one 
queftion  diftinCtly  >  If  France  had  abstained  from  any 
aCt  of  aggreflion'  againft  Great  Britain,  and  her  ally 
Holland,  Should  we  have  remained  inactive  fpeCtators 
of  the  laft  campaign,  idle,  apart,  and  listening  to  the 
fray  *,  and  left  the  conteft  to  Auftria  and  PruSlia,  and 
whatever  allies  they  could  themfelves  have  obtained  ? 
Does  he  then  mean  to  fay  that  he  would  have 
fat  ftill  ;  that  Great  Britain  would  have  fat  Still  with 
arms  folded  ;  and  reclining  with  luxurious  eafe  on  her 
commercial  couch,  have  remained  an  unconcerned  fpec- 
tator  of  this  mighty  conflict:,  and  have  left  the  caufe  of 
civil  order,  government,  morality,  and  religion,  and  its 
God,  to  take  care  of  itfelf,  or  to  owe  its  prefervation  to 
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the  mercenary  exertions  of  German  and  Hungarian 
--'barbarians;  provided  only  that  France  had  not  impli¬ 
cated  Great  Britain  by  a  fpecial  offence,  and  forced  us 
into  this  caufe  of  divine  and  univerfal  intereft  by  the 
petty  motive  of  a  perfonal  provocation  ?  He  will  not 
tell  us  fo:  or  if  he  does,  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  the 
hour,  will  he  hold  the  fame  language  to  our  allies  ? 
Will  he  fpeak  thus  to  the  emperor  ?  Will  he  fpeak  thus 
to  the  king  of  .Pruffia  ?  Will  he  tell  them  that  we  are 
not  volunteers  in  this  caufe;  that  we  have  no  merit  in 
having  entered  into  it;  that  we  are  in  confederacy 
with  them  only  to  refent  a  feparate  infult  offered  to 
ourfelyes;  which  redreffed,  our  zeal  in  the  caufe  at 
lead,  if  not  our  engagement  to  continue  in  the  alliance, 
muff  ceafe  ?  Or  if  he  would  hold  this  language  to  thofe 
powers,  will  he  repeat  it  to  thofe  leffer  dates,  whom 
we  are  hourly  dragging  into  this  perilous  conteft,  upon 
the  only  plea  by  which  fuch  an  aft  of  tyrannical  com- 
pulfion  can  be  attempted  to  be  palliated,  namely,  that 
a  perfonal  ground  of  complaint  againft  the  French  is  not 
neceffary  to  their  enmity  ;  but  that  as  the  league  againft 
that  people  is  the  caufe  of  human  nature  itfelf,  every 
country  where  human  feelings  exift,  has  already  re¬ 
ceived  its  provocation  in  the  atrocities  of  this  common 
enemy  of  human  kind  ?  But  it  is  unneceffary  to  afk 
whether  he  would  hold  this  language  to  the  greater 
powers.  The  king  of  Pruffia,  Sir,  at  this  moment, 
tells  you,  even  with  a  menacing  tone,  that  it  is  your 
own  war  ;  he  has  demanded  from  you  a  fubfidy  and  a 
loan  ;.  you  have  endeavoured  to  evade  his  demand,  by 
pleading  the  tenor  of  your  treaty  of  defenfive  alliance 
with  him,  and  that  as  the  party  attacked,  you  are  en¬ 
titled  to  the  whole  of  his  exertions  ;  he  denies  that  you 
are  the  party  attacked,  though  he  applauds  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  you  are  the  aggreffor  ;  and  is  there 
another  power  in  Europe,  to  whom  our  government 
will  venture  to  refer  the  decifion  of  this  queftion  ?  If 
what  I  now  date  is  not  the  fad,  let  me  fee  the  mini- 
ffer  dand  up  and  contradift  me.  If  he  cannot,  let  us 
no  longer  bear  that  a  fallacy  fhould  he  attempted  to  be 
impofed  on  the  people  of  this  country,  which  would  be 
treaty  with  fcern  and  indignation  in  every  other  corner 
of  Europe.  From  this  hour,  let  him  either  abandon 
the  narrow  ground  of  this  being  a  war  of  neceffity  enT 
teredinto  for  felf-defence,  or  give  up  the  lofty  pretence 
of  its  being  a  war  of  principle,  undertaken  for  the  caufe 
of  human  nature.”  Mr  Sheridan  admitted,  that  enor¬ 
mities  had  been  committed  in  France,  which  difguded 
and  dckened  the  foul.  This  was  mod  true  ;  but  what 
relation  had  thefe  to  England  ?  And  if  they  had,  what 
did  it  prove  ?  What  but  that  eternal  and  unalterable 
truth,  that  a  long-edabli(hed  defpotifm  fo  far  degraded 
and  debafed  human  nature,  as  to  render  its  fubjedfs, 
on  the  firft  recovery  of  their  rights,  unfit  for  the  exer- 
cife  of  them  ?  But,  he  faid,  he  fhould  always  meet  with  re¬ 
probation  the  inference  from  this  truth,  that  thofe  who 
had  long  been  flaves  ought  ever  to  continue  fo.  That 
we  and  all  the  powers  of  Europe  had  reafon  to  dread 
the  madnefs  ol  the  French,  Mr  Sheridan  agreed;  but 
was  this  difficult  to  be  accountd  for  ?  Wild  and  unfet¬ 
tled  as  they  muff  neeeflarily  be  from  the  poffeflion  of 
fuch  power,  the  furrounding  {fates  had  goaded  them 
into  a  paioxyfm  of  madnefs,  fury,  and  defperation.  We 
called  them  monfters,  and  hunted  them  as  monfters. 

The  confpiracy  of  Pilnitz,  and  the  brutal  threats  of 
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the.  abettors  of  that  plot,  had  to  anfwer  for  all  the  ad¬ 
ditional  horrors  that  had  fmce  difgraced  humanity  ' 
We  had  covenanted  for  their  extermination,  and  now 
complained  that,  they  turned  upon  us  with  the  fury 
that  we  had  infpired.  The  fame  fpeaker  afferted,  that 
no  reafonable  hope  of  fuccefs  exift ed  upon  which  we 
ought  to  be  led.  “  What,”  faid  he,  “  was  the  ftate 
of  our  allies  when  we  entered  into  the  confederacy  ? 
The  force  of  Auftria  unbroken,  though  compelled  to 
abandon  Brabant,  and  the  power  of  the  veteran  troops 
of  Pruffia  a.bfolutely  untried,  though  the  feafons  and 
difeafe  .had  induced  them  to  retire  from  Champagne. 
What  is  their  {fate  now  ?  Defeat  has  thinned  their 
ranks,  and  difgrace  has  broken  their  fpirit.  They  have 
been  driven  acrofs  the  Rhine  by  French  recruits,  like 
fheep  before  a  lion’s  whelp,  and  that  not  after  the 
mifhap  of  a  fmgle  great  a&ion  loft,  but  after  a  fuc- 
ceffi.on  of  bloody  contefts  of  unprecedented  fury  and 
obftinacy.  Where  now  is  the  fcientific  confidence 
with  which  we  were  taught  to  regard  the  efforts  of  dif- 
cipline  and  experience,  when  oppofed  to  an  untrained 
multitude  and  unpraftifed  generals  ?  The  jargon  of 
profeffional  pedantry  is  mute,  and  the  plain  fenfe  of 
man  is  left  to  its  own  courfe.”  Mr  Sheridan  afferted 
that  the  efforts  of  the  inferior  ftates,  the  Dutch,  the 
Portuguefe,  the  Italians,  whom  we  had  compelled  to 
enter  into  the  war,  had  been  of  no  importance,  and  he 
alleged  that  government  had  conduced  the  conteft 
with  little  vigour  or  ability. 

^Mr  Windham  combated  the  opinion,  that  the  enor¬ 
mities  committed  in  France  were  the  effefts  of  the  war. 
It  was,  he  faid,  the  duty  of  every  government  to  interfere, 
for  France  was  making  war  againft  all  government, 
all  religion,  and.  all  principle.  How  was  it  poflible  to 
preferve  peace  with  a  nation  which  formed  a  ground 
for  quarrel  with  every  government  that  dared  to  fuf- 
pe£t  the  purity  of  their  intentions  ?  Whatever  might 
be  underftood  as  the  binding  law  upon  nations  carry¬ 
ing  on  offenfive  war,  with  refpeft  to  interfering  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  countries,  he  conceived  that 
fuch  opinions  could  not  affedf  a  nation  fuftaining  a  de¬ 
fenfive  war.  u  Standing  (faid  Mr  Windham)  as  we 
do,  the  defenders  of  the  prefent  and  the  future  world, 
ought  we  meanly  to  crouch  in  cowardice,  and  fink  in 
defpair.” 

Mr  Dundas  defended  the  management  of  the  war 
and  the  adlivity  which  had  been  employed  by  govern¬ 
ment  in  it.  Our  feamen  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
were  only  15,000;  in  the  courfe  of  the  war  54,000  men 
had  been  added.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
we  had  only  13  fhips  of  the  line  and  30  frigates  fit  for 
fervice ;  at  the  prefent  time  we  had  80  fhips  of  the 
line  and  100  frigates  in  adlual  employ,  which,  with 
the  armed  veffels  now  in  the  fervice  of  the  public, 
made  the  whole  above  300  fail.  In  augmenting  the 
army,  the  moft  effectual  and  economical  fyftem  had 
been  purfued;  befides  the  militia,  30,000  men  had  been 
added  to  the  army.  He  concluded,  that  more  had 
been  done  in  the  firft  year  of  this,  than  of  any  former 
and  added,  that  upon  the  iffue  of  this  ftruggle. 
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every  thing  that  was  valuable  to  us,  either  as  indivi¬ 
duals  or  a  nation,  depended. 

Mr  Fox  repeated  in  a  variety  of  forms  the  affertion 
that  we  were  the  aggreffors  in  the  war.  He  contended, 
that  every  ftate  had  a  full  right  to  regulate  its  internal 
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and  afferted,  that  the  manifefto  of  the 
duke  of  Brunfwick  had  occafioned  all  the  exceffes  of 
the  French.  Upon  the  fubjeft  of  a£te  of  aggreffion 
previous  to  the  war,  he  thought,  that  this  difference 
between  the  conduct  of  the  parties  fubfifted';  France 
was  always  ready  to  negotiate,  while  the  Britiffi  go¬ 
vernment  invariably  refufed.  The  former  expreffed 
the  ftrongeft  diflike  to  war,  and  took  every  ftepto  a- 
void  it.  The  latter  not  only  fliowed  an  inclination 
for  war,  but  endeavoured  to  inflame  and  provoke  hofti- 
lities.  He  contended,  that  the  nature  of  the  conduft 
of  the  French  government  towards  this  country,  afford¬ 
ed  no  good  reafon  for  a  continuance  of  hoftilities,  and 
no  rational  obje&ion  againft  the  permanency  of  any 
treaty  that  might  be  concluded  with  them.  We  ne- 
gociated  with  Louis  XIV.  though  his  pretentions  were 
no  lefs  dangerous  to  this  country,  than  thofe  of  the  pre- 
fent  French  leaders.  That  monarch  was  a  declared 
enemy  to  our  revolution.  He  correfponded  with  the 
Jacobites  of  England.  He  endeavoured  to  overturn 
our  eflablifhment  in  church  and  ftate.  He  invaded 
Holland,  and  confined  not  his  proje&s  of  conqueft  to 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Mr  Fox  faid,  we  ought  to  be  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  beft  fecurity  for  peace,  that  the  nature 
of  the  circumftances  in  which  it  was  made  would  per¬ 
mit,  taking  care  that  the  power  with  whom  it  was  made 
fhould  have  no  temptation  to  break  it.  He  denied, 
that  the  prodigal  manner  in  which  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  conduced  their  affairs,  and  the  confufion  and 
ruin  into  which  their  finances  were  haftening,  afforded 
any  profpea  of  fuccefs  to  the  allied  powers.  He  faid, 
he  remembered,  that  during  the  American  war,  there 
was  much  talk  of  a  vagrant  congrefs,  which  was  no¬ 
where  to  be  found,  of  their  miferable  refources,  and 
their  wretched  paper  money  at  300  per  cent,  difcount, 
of  which,  with  any  few  halfpence  you  had  in  your 
pocket,  you  might  purchafe  to  the  amount  of  100. dol¬ 
lars.  The  Americans  were  reprefented,  as  exercifing 
on  each  other  the  moft  intolerable  tyranny,  on  the 
royalifts  the  mofl  unheard-of  cruelty  *,  and  it  was  then 
faid,  that  if  fuch  principles  were  fuffered  to  exift,  if  the 
caufe  of  America  was  ultimately  fuccefsful,  there  was 
an  end  of  all  civilized  government  5  England  muft  be 
trodden  in  the  dull.  “  Yet  then  (faid  this  ftatefman), 
I  recommended  negociation,  and  lived  to  fee  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  treat  with  that  very  congrefs  fo  often  vilified  and 
abufed,  and  the  monarchy  remain  in  fufflcient  vigour. 
God  grant  that  I  may  not  fee  her  treat  with  the  pre¬ 
fen  t  government  of  France  in  circumftances  lefs  favour¬ 
able  for  making  peace  than  the  prefent.”  He  repro¬ 
bated  the  conduft  of  adminiftration,  in  endeavouring 
to  compel  the  weaker  ftates  to  join  them  in  the  war, 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  they  were  inveighing  againft 
the  French,  as  invaders  of  the  rights  of  nations.  He 
concluded  with  a  moft  fplendid.  panegyric  upon  the 
fuperior  dignity  which  appeared  in  thefe  times  in  the 
chara&er  and  condua  of  the  illuftrious  General  Waffi- 
ington,  who,  for  the  prefervation  of  his  authority,  as 
firft  magiftrate  of  a  free  people,  had  not  recourfe  to 
tricks  of  policy  or  arts  of  alarm,  but  depended  upon 
his  own  wifdom,  moderation,  and  firmnefs  ;  which  en¬ 
abled  him  to  preferve  the  neutrality  of  America,  with¬ 
out  fear  of  the  contagion  of  the  French  revolution,  or 
of  the  threats  of  Britifh  hoftility. 

Mr  Pitt  recapitulated  the  arguments  formerly  ufed, 


to  prove  that  the  aggreflion  had  certainly  taken  place  Britain, 
on  the  part  of  France.  He  mentioned  the  fyftem 
adopted  by  the  French  as  fubverftve  of  all  regular  go¬ 
vernment,  their  ufurpation  of  foreign  territory,  their 
hoftile  intentions  againft  Holland,  and  their  unprece¬ 
dented  views  of  aggrandifement  and  ambition.  Unlefs  it 
could  be  proved  that  we  had  miftaken  thefe  principles, 
we  were  bound,  he  faid,  to  continue  the  war  ;  and  iup- 
pofing  that  difficulty  and  difappointment  had  occurred 
in  the  profecution  of  it,  thefe  ought  to  infpire  us  with 
additional  vigour,  and  ftimulate  us  to  new  exertions. 

Had  there  been  any  mifcondudt,  of  which  he  was  not 
fenfible,  in  conducing  the  war,  yet  that  could  not  af- 
fe&  the  general  queftion.  If  the  difficulties  we  had 
experienced,  arofe  from  the  want  of  abilities  in  thofe 
to  whom  the  management  was  entrufted,  let  us  refort 
to  other  men.  If  the  difficulty  arofe  from  the  nature 
of  the  conteft,  then  the  argument  againft  minifters 
would  be  much  weakened.  He  ftated  the  objedls  of 
the  war  to  be,  to  procure  a  fecure  and  permanent  peace, 
and  an  indemnity  for  the  expences  incurred.  To  ac- 
compliffi  thefe  ends,  he  allerted  the  neceflity  of  inter¬ 
fering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  and  he  vindi¬ 
cated  this  meafura  upon  the  ground  of  fecuring  our 
own  fafety.  He  conceived  there  was  not  the  leaft  pro¬ 
bability  of  the  continuance  of  the  prefent  government 
of  France.  The  efforts  of  the  people  had  been  mere¬ 
ly  the  refult  of  terror.  They  were  fupported  by  the 
moft  defperate  refources,  which  could  not  poffibly  con¬ 
tinue.  He  faid,  that  peace  with  the  prefent  French 
government  was  lefs  defirable  to  him  than  war,  under 
any  difafters  which  he  could  poffibly  imagine.  He  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  a  fafe  and  advantageous  peace  ought  to 
be  concluded,  as  foon  as  it  could  poffibly  be  obtained  ; 
but  he  affirmed,  that  the  fecurity  and  benefits  of  peace 
with  France  muft  depend  upon  the  eftabliftiment  of  a 
government  effentially  different  from  the  prefent.  He 
afferted,  that  had  Louis  XIV.  fucceeded  in  his  projeds, 
what  we  ffiould  have  fuffered  from  him  would  have 
been  a  deliverance,  compared  with  the  confequence  of 
fuccefs  attending  the  prefent  French  fyftem.  He  faid 
he  did  not  attach  the  fame  degree  of  importance  to  the 
reftoration  of  monarchy  in  France,  as  to  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  prefent  fyftem.  He  attached  importance  to 
the  former,  only  as  a  form  of  government  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  people  would  be  difpofed  to 
concur,  and  which  would  afford  the  beft  fecurity  for 
the  permanence  of  peace.  He  noticed,  as  precluding 
all  negociation,  a  late  decree  of  the  French  convention 
declaring  the  unity  and  indivifibility  of  their  republic, 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  territories  of  which  they  in¬ 
cluded  their  late  conquefts.  He  concluded  with  faying, 
that  there  could  be  no  queftion  but  to  refill,  till  fuch 
time  as,  by  the  bleffing  of  providence  upon  our  endea¬ 
vours,  we  might  fecure  the  independence  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  general  interefts  of  Europe.  The  addrefs 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  277  againft  59.  992 

In  the  houfe  of  lords,  a  fimilar  debate  took  place  Debate  on 
upon  the  fame  occafion.  Lord  Stair  moved  the  ad- the  addrefs 
drefs,  and  the  motion  was  feconded  by  Lord  Auckland,™  ^s10ute 
with  fpeeches  which  recited  in  ftrong  terms  the  atroci¬ 
ties  committed  by  the  French  faffions  upon  each  other, 
together  with  the  fucceffes  of  the  Britiffi  troops  under 
the  duke  of  York  and  elfewhere.  Thefe  noblemen 
were  fupported  by  the  duke  of  Portland,  Earl  Spencer, 
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Lord  Coventry,  the  earl  of  Mansfield,  the  earl  of  Hard- 
J  wicke,  the  earl  of  Carlifle,  Lord  Grenville,  and  others. 
They  were  oppofed  by  the  earl  of  Guildford,  who  pro¬ 
posed  an  amendment  to  the  addrefs,  recommending 
negotiation,  and  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of 
Derby,  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  Earl  Stanhope,  and  the 
marquis  of  Lanfdowne.  Earl  Mansfield  afferted,  that 
the  war  was  begun  by  the  unprovoked  aggreffion  of 
France  ;  and  continued  on  our  part,  not  from  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  ambition  and  conqued,  but  to  redore  the  blef- 
fings  of  order  and  good  government  to  that  country, 
to  refill  and  defeat  the  wild  attempts  of  thofe,  who  had 
declared  it  to  be  their  purpofe  to  diforganize  Europe, 
and  who  were  the  enemies  of  the  whole  human  race. 

He  faid  that  a  lading  peace  with  France  would  be  itn- 
podible.  No  alliance  could  be  made  with  anarchy. 
The  government  of  France  was  continually  fluctuating, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  prefent  faClion  were  not  likely 
to  refpeCf  any  engagements  formed  by  their  predecef- 
fors. — Other  noblemen  fupported  the  neceffity  of  per- 
fevering  in  the  war,  to  avoid  breaking  faith  with  foreign 
powers,  and  as  the  only  means  of  preferving  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  conditution  of  this  country  5  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  marquis  of  Lanfdowne  contend¬ 
ed,  that  the  fpeech  from  the  throne  had  difeovered  an 
important  fecret,  that  this  was  a  war  for  nothing,  or 
which  had  no  fpecific  tfbjeft  in  view.  He  ridiculed, 
with  much  fuccefs,  the  difficulty  of  treating  with  the 
French,  becaufe  they  had  no  government,  or  were  in 
a  date  of  anarchy.  Let  the  miniders,  faid  his  lordffiip, 
afk  General  Wurmfer  if  there  is  no  exiding  govern¬ 
ment  in  France.  Let  them  alk  the  duke  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  the  king  of  Pruffia.  Let  them  alk  Lord 
Hood  and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  the  royalid  army  of 
La  Vendee,  the  unfortunate  Lyonefe,  the  Spaniards 
retiring  before  their  arms.  He  feared  it  would  not  be 
long,  before  the  prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg  and  the  duke  of 
York  mud  allow  that  there  was  a  government  in  France. 

The  horrid  outrages  perpetrated  in  France,  he  eonfider- 
ed  as  chiefly  owing  to  the  delufive  hopes  entertained 
by  the  royalids,  of  affidance  from  this  country.  The 
earl  of  Lauderdale  regretted  the  confcquences,  which, 
by  the  management  of  miniders,  the  w7ar  was  made  to 
produce  upon  the  fituation  of  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  He  afferted,  that  the  alarm  fpread  by  miniders 
had  been  made  the  ground  for  a  fydem  of  perfecution. 

The  revolutionary  tribunal  had  been  regarded  with 
horror  and  difgud  ;  but  what  had  been  the  conduCl  of 
the  courts  of  judice  in  this  and  a  neighbouring  coun¬ 
try  ?  What  their  fentences  ?  Who  could  venerate  a 
conditution,  which  mud  be  protected  by  the  friend  be¬ 
coming  a  fpy  on  the  actions  of  his  neighbour,  and  the 
houfe  of  domedic  conviviality  being  fubjedted  to  a 
date  inquifition  ?  His  lordfliip  difeuffed  at  feme  length 
the  feverities  exercifed  in  Scotland,  and  aferibed  the 
revolution  in  France  to  the  feverity  of  punilhments 
and  the  oppreffion  of  the  poor.  “  Does  the  minider 
then  (faid  his  lordfhip),  take  the  w7ay  to  prevent  the 
introdu&ion  of  French  principles,  when  he  embarks  in 
a  war  which  weighs  down  the  people  with  taxation  ; 
and  introduces  a  fydem  of  feverity,  which  mud  make 
them  deted,  not  admire,  the  conditution  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain. The  addrefs  was  carried  in  the  houfe  of  lords, 
by  a  majority  of  97  againd  1  2. 

Several  debates  of  a  fimilar  nature  occurred  during 
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the  courfe  of  the  feffion  ;  but  as  the  iffue  of  the  whole 

was  the  fame,  and  the  arguments  employed  did  not 1 - _j 

differ  effentially  from  thofe  now  mentioned,  it  is  unne- 
ceffary  to  date  them  in  detail.  993 

It  is  one  of  the  remarkable  charafteridics  of  the  Bri-  Remarks  oa 
tidi  nation,  to  be  at  all  times  eafily  thrown  into  a  date*^  jburc« 
of  great  anxiety  and  alarm,  by  any  objeft  which  go- 5,5*™ 
vernment  for  the  time  thinks  fit  to  reprefent  as  dan¬ 
gerous.  The  two  greateft  obje&s  of  political  terror  FeJ9J 
to  Engliffimen,  have  at  all  times  been  the  fear  of  a invafion, 
foreign  invafion,  and  the  dread  of  fecret  confpiracies, 
afferted  to  be  entered  into  by  a  difaffedted  party.  It 
is  true,  that  during  many  ages  Britain  has  not  been 
fuccefs  fully  invaded,  and  that,  fince  the  time  of  the 
Spa  nidi  armada,  no  fuch  attempt  has  been  made  by 
any  of  thofe  governments  with  which  Britain  has  en¬ 
gaged  in  hodiiity  ;  but  this  very  eircumdance,  which 
leads  reflecting  perfons  to  regard  fuch  a  project  as  ex¬ 
tremely  unlikely  to  occur  at  any  particular  period, 
feems  to  produce  a  contrary  effefl  upon  the  people  at 
large.  1  he  evils  attending  invafion  having  never  been 
felt,  lay  hold  of  their  imaginations  in  the  wildeft 
and  mod  exaggerated  forms  and  from  the  terror  thus 
produced,  they  are  prevented  from  reflecting  upon  the 
difficulties  attending  fuch  a  projeCt,  which  deterred 
Louis  XIV.  from  attempting  it  while  in  the  height  of 
his  power,  and  poffeffing  the  advantage  of  a  difputed 
fucceffion  to  the  crown.  Such  is  the  credulity  of  the 
Britiffi  nation  upon  this  head,  that  adminidration  can  at 
any  time  throw  them  into  a  date  of  the  utmod  conder- 
nation,  by  expreffing  an  apprehenfion  of  a  French  in¬ 
vafion.  From  this  alarm,  miniders  ufually  derive  con- 
fiderable  advantages.  The  voice  of  faction  is  filenced 
for  a  time  by  patriotic  terror,  and  all  parties  are  under 
the  neceffity  of  arranging  themfelves  under  the  ban¬ 
ners  of  government  for  the  defence  of  their  country. 

The  dread  of  plots  and  confpiracies  produces  effeCts  Fear^of 
fomewhat  fimilar.  It  is  true  that  no  confpiracy  ofpicts. 
Engliffimen  was  ever  productive  of  danger  to  the 
government,  while  it  remained  even  tolerably  popular  ; 
but  this  never  prevents  the  nation  from  being  thrown 
into  the  utmod  condernation,  by  intimations,  on  the 
part  of  government,  that  fome  defperate  confpiracy  is 
fecretly  carrying  on,  and  is  ready  to  burd  forth,  to  "the 
utter  dedruCtion  of  the  public  tranquillity. 

During  the  war  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  Mr 
Pitt’s  adminidration  derived  incredible  drengtb  from 
thefe  two  fources  of  terror  ;  the  fear  of  invafion,  and 
the  dread  of  confpiracies  by  difaffeCled  perfons.  Nei¬ 
ther  did  he  want  fkill  to  profit  by  them.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war,  it  had  been  believed  by  mod 
perfons,  and  perhaps  by  government,  that  it  would  be 
of  ffiort  duration,  as  the  date  of  anarchy  which  fuc- 
ceeded  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  in  France, 
feemed  to  render  that  country  an  eafy  prey  to  the 
powerful  armies  by  which  it  was  invaded.  When  any 
doubt  of  fuccefs  was  expreffed,  it  was  faid,  that  after 
making  trial  of  the  war  for  a  year,  we  might  defid,  in 
cafe  we  were  unfuccefsful.  But  the  original  date  of 
affairs  was  now  confiderably  altered,  by  the  fucceffes 
of  the  French  at  the  end  of  the  late  campaign.  The 
Britifli  government  dill  refolved  to  perfid  in  the  war  y 
which,  however,  was  now  becoming  lefs  popular,  as 
lefs  likely  to  be  attended  with  fuccefs.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  French  leaders  were  greatly  irritated  by  the 
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Britain,  perfevering  hodility  of  the  Britifh  miriidry,  and  amidft 

u  r_v _ i  the  pride  of  vi&ory,  menaced  England  with  invafion. 

It  is  evident,  that  they  had  dill  too  much  bufinefs  up¬ 
on  their  hands  on  the  continent,  to  be  able  to  make 
the  flighted  attempt  to  carry  their  threats  into  execu¬ 
tion  :  but  the  Britifh  adminidration,  taking  advantage 
of  the  threat,  expreffed  their  fears  that  it  might  be  fue- 
eefsful j  and  propofed  the  arming  of  affociations  of  vo¬ 
lunteers,  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  throughout  the 
ifland,  for  the  defence  of  the  nation,  both  againd  fo¬ 
reign  invafion,  and  alfo  again d  the  efforts  of  difaffeCl- 
ed  pcrfons  at  home.  They  alfo  encouraged  the  raifing 
of  fubfcriptions  to  defray  the  expence  of  thefe  armed 
affociations  •,  and  although  the  meafure  was  difapproved 
by  the  minority  in  parliament,  as  an  unconditutiortal 
piode  of  raifing  money,  it  was  fupported  by  the  majo¬ 
rity.  An  adt  was  paffed,  authorizing  the  embodying 
and  training  of  volunteers,  and  the  meafure  was  car¬ 
ried  to  a  confiderable  extent  throughout  the  country. 
In  like  manner,  though  the  political  ferment  occafion- 
ed  by  the  French  revolution  had  now  confiderably  fub- 
fided,  and  the  alarm  occafioned  by  it  was  gradually 
pading  away,  adminidration,  aware  of  the  drength 
they  derived  from  keeping  the  country  in  a  date  of 
anxiety  upon  political  fubje&s,  announced  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  by  a  meffage  from  the  king  on  the  I2th  of  May, 
that  feditious  pradiices  had  been  carried  on  by  certain 
focieties  in  London,  with  a  view  to  overturn  the  condi¬ 
tion,  and  introduce  the  fydem  of  anarchy  that  pre¬ 
vailed  in  France  ;  that  their  papers  had  been  feized, 
and  were  fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of  the  houfe. 
On  the  fame  day,  Thomas  Hardie,  a  fhoemaker  in 
Piccadilly,  who  had  a&ed  as  fecretary  to  the  London 
Correfponding  Society,  and  Daniel  Adams  the  fecre¬ 
tary  to  the  Society  for  Conditutional  Information,  were 
apprehended  for  treafonable  pradiices,  upon  a  warrant 
from  Mr  Dundas.  Mr  Horne  Tooke,  well  known  for 
his  ingenious  philological  writings,  as  well  as  for  the 
political  part  he  formerly  afted  in  the  turbulent  days 
of  John  Wilkes,  with  the  reverend  Mr  Jeremiah  Joyce, 
Hoi  croft  a  dramatic  writer,  Mr  Kyd  a  barrider,  and 
John  Th el  wall,  who  had  for  fome  time  entertained  the 
town  in  the  charafter  of  a  political  ledlurer,  were  in  a. 
few  days  arreded  and  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a 
'  charge  of  high  treafon. 

A  fecret  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  was 
chofen  by  ballot,  for  the  fake  of  giving  folemnity  to 
the  inquiries  made  into  this  confpiracy.  The  members 
of  the  committee  were  the  friends  of  the  minider.  I  he 
report  of  the  committee,  concerning  the  alleged  con¬ 
fpiracy,  amounted  to  little  more  than  a  recital  of  a 
number  of  advertifements  from  focieties,  or  accounts  of 
their  debates,  that  had  previoudy  appeared  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  newfpapers.  It  ferved,  however,  as  a  reafon  for  fu- 
fpending  the  operation  of  the  habeas  corpus  a£l,  and 
thereby^  enabling  miniders  to  prevent  any  political 
movement,  or  avowed  difapprobation  of  their  meafures, 
from  being  raddy  exhibited  out  of  parliament. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  fear  of  invafion,  added  to  the 
political  alarm,  which,  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  had  diffufed  itfelf  through  the  country,  and 
which  was  thus  artfully  maintained,  conferred  upon  mi¬ 
niders  a  degree  of  drength,  which  for  a  century  or  two 
no  Britifh  adminidration  had  poffeffed.  Almod  all 
men  of  property  were  their  adherents.  I  heir  antago- 
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nids  funk  into  utter  diferedit,  and  differed  a  very  fe- 
vere  degree  of  perfecution  in  every  department  of  fo- 
ciety  5  fo  that  it  became  dangerous  to  a  man’s  profpe&s 
in  the  ivorld,  and  in  ordinary  bufinels,  to  exprefs  the 
flighted  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  any  meafure  appro¬ 
ved  of  by  government 
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In  the  early  part  of  his  adminidration,  Mr  Pitt  hadFinanoc* 
endeavoured  to  red  his  reputation,  in  a  confiderable 
degree,  upon  the  improvement  of  the  finances,  and  the 
hope  which  he  held  out  of  paying  off  the  national 
debt.  He  now  deferted  all  fuch  views  ;  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  uncontrouled  power  he  poffeffed  at 
home,  and  the  pliability  of  parliament,  he  engaged  hi 
a  career  of  unexampled  expenditure,  in  corrupting  fuc- 
cefllve  parties  in  France,  or  in  the  management  of  the 
war.  No  oppofition  was  made  to  a  demand  of  85,000 
men  for  the  maritime  fervice  ;  but  the  increafe  of  the 
army  to  60,000  men  was  redded  by  oppofition,  though 
the  majority  allowed  that  number.  Ihe  whole  fupply 
of  the  year  exceeded  20, 228,000k  As  a  loan  was  ne- 
gociated  for  1 1,000, oool.  *  fpirituous  liquors,  glad, 
bricks,  paper,  and  other  articles  were  fubjedled  to  new 
duties ;  and  an  additional  revenue  was  drawn  from  at¬ 
torneys.  99& 

From  its  fird  rife  to  eminence,  as  an  European  Pruffian 
power,  the  Frufiian  court  confidered  France  as  itsp°htics. 
proteCtor  againd  the  ambition  of  Audria.  We  have 
remarked,  that,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  treat¬ 
ing,  Prudia  had  entered  with  reluaance  into  the 
ambitious  views  of  Audria  and  Ruflia  for  the  parti¬ 
tion  of  Poland  and  France.  Having  found  it  neceffary 
to  do  fo,  however,  for  the  fake  of  fharing  in  their  ac- 
quifitions,  the  Prudian  court  appears  to  have  conduced 
itfelf  with  lingular  prudence  and  dexterity.  During 
the  prefent  year,  in  fpite  of  the  refidance  of  a  party  in 
Poland,  headed  by  the  brave  Kofciulko,  that  country 
was  partitioned,  and  Prudia  obtained  an  ample  diare 
of  its  territory.  The  partition  of  France  was  an  object 
from  which  Prudia  bad  every  thing  to  fear,  as  it  would 
dedroy  that  power,  by  which  Audria,  the  inveterate 
enemy  of  Prudia,  had  at  all  times  been  kept  in  awe. 

When  the  Prudian  monarch  found  it  neceffary  in  con¬ 
junction  with  his  new  allies  to  invade  France  in  179^* 
he  retired  upon  the  fird  appearance  of  a  tolerably  firm 
oppofition,  and  gave  the  new  republic  a  refpite  of  an¬ 
other  winter,  during  which  to  arrange  its  drength,  and 
call  into  adion  its  refources.  In  the  year  1793,  the. 
’Pruflians  remained  extremely  inaClive  till  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  campaign,  when,  at  lad,  in  confequence  of 
repeated  remondrances  from  their  allies,  they  advan¬ 
ced  againd  Alface.  Being  there  repulfed,  and  the  re¬ 
public  beginning  to  exhibit  on  all  fides  a  refpeClable 
military  front,  the  king  of  Pruffia  declared,  that  tho 
expences  of  the  war  were  more  than  his  finances  could 
fudain,  and  required  the  other  German  dates  to  fupply 
him  with  money,  threatening  in  cafe  of  a  refufal  en¬ 
tirely  to  defer t  the  common  caufe.  Upon  their  declin¬ 
ing  to  comply  with  his  demands,  he  actually  began  to 
withdraw  his  troops.  By  this  time,  however,  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  minidry  had  engaged  in  the  war  with  a  degree  of 
eagernefs,  which  induced  them  to  make  every  lacrifico- 
to  obtain  fuccefs  in  their  objeCh  On  this  occafion, 
therefore,  to  avoid  lofing  the  adidance  of  Prudia  to¬ 
wards  the  common  caufe,  they  offered  a  fubfidy,  which 
was  finally  adjuded  upon  the  following  terms  :  His 
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Pruffian  majedy  agreed  tofurniffi  62,000  troops,  which 
was  3°, 000  beyond  his  contingent ;  for  which  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majedy  agreed  to  pay  him  50,0001.  a  month, 
ioo,oool.  a  month  for  forage,  400,0001.  to  put  the 
army  in  motion,  and  ioo,oool.  011  their  return  5  in 
all  for  the  remaining  nine  months  of  the  prefent 
year,  1,350,0001.  The  whole  year  would  amount  to 
1,800,0001.  out  of  which  the  dates  general  were  to 
pay  400,0001.  The  forces  thus  fubfidized,  were  to 
be  commanded  by  an  officer  to  be  named  by  the  king 
of  Pruffia. 

By  this  treaty  the  king  of  Pruffia  was  enabled  to 
keep,  his  army  upon  the  war  edabliffiment  with  little 
additional  expence  to  himfelf,  and  would  have  it  in  his 
power  to  claim  a  (hare  of  whatever  conqueds  were  made 
from  France  ;  while  at  the  fame  time,  by  dipulating  that 
he  himfelf  ffiould  appoint  the  general  of  the  fubfidized 
army,  he  retained  a  complete  command  over  it,  and 
could  prevent  his  troops  from  being  worn  out  by  active 
fervice,  and  redrain  them  from  doing  greater  injury  to 
the  French  republic  than  he  himfelf  might  judge  pru¬ 
dent. 

All  Europe  looked  forward  with  great  anxiety  to 
the  approaching  campaign,  as  decifive  of  the  mighty 
conted  in  which  its  whole  powers,  excepting  Ruffia, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  were  a&ively  engaged.  At 
fea,  where  her  drength  could  be  mod  effe&ually  exert¬ 
ed,  Great  Britain  was  eminently  fuccefsful.  An  ex¬ 
pedition,  under  Sir  Charles  Grey  and  Sir  John  Jer¬ 
vis,  was  fent  to  the  Wed  Indies,  where  Martinique, 

St  Lucia,  and  other  iflands  were  taken.  In  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  the  French  were  driven  from  the  idand  of 
Corfica,  and  the  inhabitants  acknowledged  the  king 
of  Great  Britain  as  their  fovereign.  But  the  mod 
fignal  vi&ory,  was  that  which  was  gained  by  Lord 
Howe,  over  the  French  fleet,  on  the  id  of  June,  near 
Bred.  During  the  fird  years  of  the  revolution, 
France  had  differed  much  didrefs  from  a  fcarcity  of 
grain  ;  and  fuch  was  the  inveteracy  with  which  the  pre¬ 
fent  war  was  conduced,  that  the  Britiffi  government 
had  formed  a  plan  of  fubduing  that  nation  by  famine, 
by  preventing  their  obtaining  fupplies  of  provifions 
from  any  foreign  country.  In  their  didrefs,  the  French 
rulers  applied  for  affidance  to  the  United  States  of  A- 
merica.  The  dates  dill  owed  a  eonfiderable  debt  to 
France,  which  they  had  contra&ed  to  the  monarchy 
in  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  by  which  their  own  re¬ 
volution  had  been  accomplished.  The  French  now 
offered  to  accept  payment  of  this  debt,  not  in  money 
but  in  corn,  a  commodity  abounding  in  America. 

The  Americans,  accordingly,  delivered  the  grain  in 
their  own  ports,  and  160  fail  of  veffels  laden  with 
grain  fet  fail  for  France.  Lord  Howe  was  fent  out 
to  intercept,  if  poflible,  this  valuable  convoy  5  while, 
on  the  other  fide,  the  French  admiral,  Villaret  Joyeufe, 
failed  from  Bred  to  hazard  an  engagement  with  the 
Britiffi  fleet,  for  the  fake  of  preferving  the  convoy. 

The  force  of  the  hodile  fleets  was  nearly  equal,  the 
Britiffi  having  26,  and  the  French  25  fail  of  the  line  ; 
but  the  French  line  was  broken,  and  at  the  end  of  an 
obdinate  engagement,  fix  of  their  (hips  were  found  to 
be  taken,  and  two  funk.  Their  admiral,  however, 
had  before  the  battle,  detached  a  eonfiderable  force  for 
the  protection  of  the  convoy,  which  was  thus  enabled 
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with  fafety  to  reach  Its  dedined  port.  This  vi&ory  pro¬ 
duced  very  great  exultation  in  the  Britiffi  nation,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  fear  of  invafion,  which  had  been  pre- 
vioufly  excited,  the  danger  of  which,  this  proof  of  na¬ 
val  fuperiority  feemed  to  place  at  a  didance.  J  , 

On  the  part  of  the  French,  however,  thefe  colonial  Continc°nJ 
and  naval  Ioffes  were  greatly  overbalanced  by  thecamPaig»> 
general  refult.  of  the  campaign.  The  allies  dill  con¬ 
centrated  their  principal  force  againd  the  Netherlands, 
and  with  that  view,  befieged  and  took  Landrecies  at 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign  j  but  the  fortune 
of  the  war  was  fpeedily  turned.  General  Pichegru 
advanced  into  maritime  Flanders,  and  in  a  variety  of 
engagements,  defeated  General  Clairfait,  an  Audrian 
officer  of  great  adivity,  who  fpeedily  ruined  his  own 
army.,  by  daily  and  fanguinary  efforts  to  drive  back  a 
fuperior  enemy.  An  attempt  made  by  the  grand 
army  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Pichegru  was  unfuccefs- 
ful.  He,  in  return,  afterwards  made  an  attempt,  on  his 
part,  to  cut  off  the  communication  between  the  im- 
perialids  and  their  dores  at  Ghent.  He  was  re- 
pulfed  ;  but  the  obdinate  conflict  which  he  maintain¬ 
ed,  and  the  deady  fire  of  his  troops,  during  a  fuccef- 
fion.  of  battles,  which  laded  from  daybreak  till  the 
fetting  of  the  fun,  convinced  the  allied  armies,  that 
the  invafion  of  France  had  become  a  hopelefs  projeft. 

At  lad,  the  French  advanced,  under  General  Jourdan, 
from  the  eadward,  and  at  Fleurus  gained  a  vi&ory 
in  which  15,000  of  the  Audrian  troops  periffied.  Mu¬ 
tual  difgud,  as  well  as  difeouragement,  now  prevailed 
among  the  allies.  The  Audrians  retreated,  leaving 
the  duke  of  York,  at  the  head  of  the  Britiffi  and 
Hanoverian  forces,  in  eonfiderable  peril.  He  made 
good  his  retreat,  however,  with  the  affidance  of  Earl 
Moira.  This  nobleman  (formerly  Lord  Rawdon)  had 
didinguiffied  himfelf  in  the  American  war.  In  the 
houfe  of  lords,  he  had  oppofed  the  prefent  war,  but 
he  had  been  fent  by  adminidration  with  a  feeble  arma¬ 
ment,  where  the  greated  efforts  of  Britain  ought  to 
have  been  dire£ted,  that  is,  to  affid  the  royalids  on  the 
wedern  coad  of  France.  Finding  himfelf  too  weak  to 
effeft  any  important  meafure  in  that  quarter,  he  had 
brought  back  his  troops.  He  was  afterwards  fent 
with  them  to  defend  Odend.  Learning  the  difficult 
nature  of  the  duke  of  York’s  fituation,  and  perceiving 
that  Odend  could  not  long  be  protected,  and  could 
indeed  be  of  no  value  after  the  red  of  Handers  was 
deferted,  he  marched  acrofs  the  country,  and  in  the 
face  of  much  danger,  and  great  hardffiips,  effe&ed  a 
jun&ion  with  the  principal  Britiffi  army,  to  which  this 
reinforcement  afforded  feafonable  aid. 

The  French  were  no  lefs  fuccefsful  upon  the  upper 
Rhine,  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  and  of  Spain.  At 
the  end  of  the  campaign,  an  intenfe  froff  having  fet 
in,  they  reinforced  their  armies,  and  Pichegru  invaded  100I 
Holland.  After  a  variety  of  engagements,  the  Bri- Holland 
tiffi  and  Hanoverians,  together  with  fome  Audrian  conquered 
auxiliaries,  whom  Britain  had  fubfidized,  were  re- 
pulfed,  and  found  it  neceffary  to  leave  Holland  to  its 
fate.  Many  Dutch  families  fought  refuge  in  Britain. 

When  Utrecht  had  fubmitted  to  the  enemy,  the  dadt- 
holder  knowing  that  Amderdam  would  not  be  defend¬ 
ed,  left  his  country,  and  efcaped  to  England  in  a  fiffi- 
ing-boat.  He  and  his  family  became  immediate  ob- 
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je&s  of  royal  liberality,  and  were  treated  with  the  re- 
fpeft  due  to  their  rank  and  misfortunes. 

The  Dutch,  who  had  viewed  the  Englifh  with  a 
very  unfriendly  eye,  fince  the  revolution  of  the  year 
1787,  appeared  to  be  highly  pleafed  with  this  change  in 
their  affairs.  They  had  for  fome  time  treated  our  mi¬ 
litary  countrymen  with  contempt  and  illiberality,  and 
were  not  difpofed  to  alleviate  by  kindnefs,  or  compaf- 
fion,  the  fufferings  of  the  wounded,  or  the  diflrefs  of 
the  fugitives,  who  at  length  effe&ed  their  retreat  to 
Bremen,  after  a  long  and  fevere  exercife  of  their  pa¬ 
tience  and  fortitude. 

The  united  provinces  were  now  revolutionized  on 
the  French  model.  Liberty,  equality,  and  the  rights 
of  man,  were  proclaimed  ;  reprefentatives  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  chofen,  and  the  regenerated  Hate  was  named 
the  Batavian  Republic .  But  the  pretended  friends  of 
the  Hollanders,  in  refeuing  them  from  what  they 
termed  a  difgraceful  yoke,  did  not  fuffer  them  to  en¬ 
joy  real  freedom  or  independence. 

The  refult  of  thefe  fucceffes  was,  that  the  king  of 
Pruflia,  now  perceiving  France  reftored  to  more  than 
her  ancient  energy,  and  become  capable  of  endeavouring 
to  humble  his  enemy,  and  her  ancient  rival,  the  houfeof 
Auftria,  deferted  the  coalition  againft  her,  refufed  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  any  farther  fubfidy  from  Great  Britain,  and  took 
under  his  protection,  as  neutral  ftates,  the  whole  princes 
of  the  north-weft  of  Germany  }  thereby  becoming  the  of- 
tenfible  head  and  guardian  of  a  large  divifion  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  which  was  thus  enabled  to  recover  its  tranquillity, 
and  to  become  a  quiet  fpe&ator  of  the  prolonged  conteft, 
which  the  reft  of  the,  empire  under  Auftria  continued  to 
carry  on  againft  France.  Spain  was  under  the  necefiity 
of  imitating  the  example  of  Pruflia,  though  upon  lefs 
favourable  terms,  being  conftrained  to  relinquifti,  as 
the  price  of  peace,  her  half  of  the  ifland  of  St  Do¬ 
mingo.  The  duke  of  Tufcany  alfo  deferted  a  con¬ 
teft,  into  which  he  had  been  conftrained  to  enter. 

In  the  mean  while,  adminiftration  at  home  purfued 
their  fyftem  of  alarming  the  friends  of  internal  tranquilli¬ 
ty,  by  the  dread  of  conspiracies,  and  attempts  againft  the 
conftitution.  The  perfons  who,  in  the  month  of  May, 
had  been  imprifoned  on  a  charge  of  high  treafon,  were 
brought  to  trial  in  the  end  of  OClober.  The  firft  that 
was  tried,  was  Thomas  Hardie.  His  indiClment  fta- 
ted  nine  overt  adls  of  high  treafon.  ift,  That  with 
others,  he  had  formed  an  intention  of  exciting  re¬ 
bellion  and  infurreCtion  }  to  carry  which  into  effedt,  he 
and  they  had  confpired  to  fubvert  the  government, 
and  depofe  the  king.  2dly,  That  he  and  they  had 
written  diverfe  books,  pamphlets,  letters,  and  addrefles, 
recommending  delegates  to  a  convention.  3<dly ,  That 
they  confulted  on  the  means  of  forming  fuch  a  con¬ 
vention.  4thly,  That  they  agreed  to  form  themfelves 
into  a  fociety  for  the  purpofes  aforefaid.  jthly,  That 
they  caufed  arms  to  be  made  to  fubvert  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  depofe  the  king.  6thly,  That  they  con¬ 
fpired  to  levy  war  within  the  realm,  ythly 9  I  hat  they 
confpired  to  aid  the  king’s  enemies.  8thly,  That  they 
compofed  and  publifhed  certain  books,  pamphlets,  let¬ 
ters,  exhortations,  and  addrefles,  for  the  purpofes  afore¬ 
faid.  Laftly,  That  they  procured  arms,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  levying  war  againft  the  king,  and  to  excite  re¬ 
bellion,  &c.  The  written  evidence  confifted  chiefly  of 
advertifements,  and  addrefles,  publilhed  in  the  newf- 
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papers,  many  of  which  were  expreffed  in  a  very  in-  Britain. 

temperate  ftyle,  with  regard  to  minifters  }  and  the  pro-  — . * 

ceedings  of  the  focieties,  which  were  all  public,  were 
of  a  fimilar  nature.  With  regard  to  any  intended  ar¬ 
mament  of  the  people  by  thefe  focieties,  it  appeared 
to  reft  upon  no  folid  foundation.  The  accufation  and 
defence,  therefore,  refted  chiefly  upon  the  queftion  of 
the  intention  of  the  party  accufed,  and  his  affbeiates. 

He  was  ably  defended  by  Mr  Thomas  Erlkine,  and 
Mr  Gibbs,  and  the  proficution  was  conducted  by  the 
attorney  and  folicitor-general.  When  the  proceedings 
had  continued  to  the  eighth  day,  the  jury  after  fome 
deliberation,  brought  in  a  verdiCt  of  not  guilty.  The 
next  trial  was  that  of  Mr  Tooke,  who  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  he  had  merely  followed  the  example  of  Mr 
Pitt,  in  recommending'  a  plan  of  parliamentary  re¬ 
form.  The  minifter  was  examined  on  the  ©ccafion, 
chiefly  with  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  popular 
party  (before  the  clofe  of  the  American  war)  for  the 
attainment  of  that  objeCt  ;  but  he  evaded  moft  of  the 
queftions  by  alleging  a  want  of  recolledlion.  The  ac¬ 
quittal  of  Mr  Tooke,  being  followed  by  that  of  Mr 
Thelwall,  a  defpair  of  convidting  any  one  of  the  fup- 
pofed  traitors  produced  a  dereliction  of  the  indiCL 
ment. 

As  the  war  was  becoming  unpopular,  the  acquittal 
of  thefe  perfons,  which  tended  to  diferedit  the  alarms 
kept  up  by  the  friends  of  adminiftration,  was  felt  by* 
them  as  an  additional  misfortune.  Had  the  Indict¬ 
ments  been  laid  only  for  fedition,  the  profecutions 
would  probably  have  proved  fuccefsful  }  but  minifters 
were  led  to  carry  matters  the  length  of  an  accufation 
of  treafon,  by  their  fuccefs  in  a  fimilar  charge  at  E-  xrial°o/ 
dinburgh,  in  the  preceding  month  of  September,  a- Watt  and 
gainft  two  perfons  named  Robert  Watt  and  David  Downie. 
Downie.  Watt  had  been  a  fpy,  employed  by  govern¬ 
ment  to  attend  political  focieties,  and  difeover  the  de- 
figns  of  the  leaders.  As  he  was  a  needy  perfon,  and 
had  been  unable  to  communicate  intelligence  of  much 
importance,  he  had  received  little  pay.  To  earn  more 
money,  he  had  thought  fit  to  contrive  a  plot,  which 
he  communicated  to  Downie,  and  fome  others,  for 
feizing  the  caftle  and  public  offices  at  Edinburgh,  with 
a  view  no  doubt  of  afterwards  holding  out  his  aflo- 
ciates  to  government  as  criminals.  Neither  he  nor 
they  had  any  means  of  carrying  fuch  a  plan  into  ef¬ 
fect.  Watt,  however,  had  procured  fome  pikes,  which 
he  depofited  in  a  cellar  in  his  own  houfe.  Thefe  be¬ 
ing  accidentally  difeovered,  he  was  apprehended  }  and 
the  perfons  to  whom  he  had  communicated  his  plan, 
having  come  forward  as  witnefles  againft  him  and 
Downie,  they  wTere  both  found  guilty  of  high  treafon.} 
but  Downie,  who  had  done  little  more  than  appear  to 
approve  of  Watt’s  plan,  was  recommended  to  mercy, 
and  afterwards  pardoned  }  but  Watt  was  executed. 

Another  caufe  of  encouragement  to  adminiftration  p0p.gun 
to  proceed  with  meafures  of  feverity,  arofe  at  the  fame  plot, 
time  from  a  plot  brought  to  light  by  fome  informers, 
which  by  way  of  ridicule  was  afterwards  termed  the 
pop-gun  plot.  The  perfons  implicated  in  this  charge, 
were  John  Peter  Le  Maitre,  a  native  of  Jerfey,  and 
apprentice  to  a  watch-cafe-maker  in  Denmark-ftreet, 

St  Giles’s }  William  Higgins,  apprentice  to  a  chemift 
in  Fleet-market  ;  and  a  man  of  the  name  of  Smith, 
who  kept  a  book  ftall  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lin,- 

coln’s-inn. 
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Britain.  coln’s-inn.  Their  accufer  was  one  Upton  an  appren- 
tice  or  journeyman  to  a  watch-maker.  Le  Maitre, 
Higgins,  and  Smith,  were  apprehended  on  Saturday 
the  27th  of  September,  by  a  warrant  from  the  duke  of 
Portland,  as  fecretary  of  date,  and  were  examined  on 
Sunday  the  28th  before  the  privy-council,  the  lords 
of  which  were  fummoned  again  to  attend  on  Tuefday 
on  the  fame  important  bufinefs.  The  charge  fupport- 
ed  by  the  tellimony  of  Upton,  was  to  the  following 
effeft  :  An  inflrumcnt  was  to  have  been  condru&ed 
by  the  informer  Upton  in  the  form  of  a  walking  dick, 
in  which  was  to  have  been  inferted  a  brafs  tube  of  two 
feet  long  ;  through  this  tube  a  poifoned  dart  or  arrow 
was  to  have  been  blown  by  the  breath  of  the  confpira- 
tor  Le  Maitre  at  his  majedy,  either  on  the  terrace  at 
Windfor,  or  in  the  playhoufe.  The  poifon  was  to 
have  been  of  fo  fubtle  a  nature,  that  if  the  point  but 
glanced  upon  the  king,  it  was  to  have  produced  in- 
ftantaneous  death.  Nothing  (hort  of  the  mod  confum- 
mate  ignorance  of  the  date  of  human  fcience  could  on 
any  ordinary  occafion  have  procured  attention  to  filch 
a  ridiculous  dory  as  this.  Such,  however,  is  the  well- 
known  credulity  of  the  Engliffi  nation,  with  regard  to 
political  dangers,  that  adminiftration  and  their  friends 
appear  to  have  regarded  this  plot  as  an  affair  of  fome 
importance,  as  tending  to  keep  men’s  minds  in  a  date 
loot?  of  anxiety. 

Meeting  of  Parliament  affembled  on  the  30th  of  December.  In 
parliament.  the  fpecch  from  the  throne,  his  majedy  urged  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  perfiding  in  the  war,  however  unfortunate  it 
had  been,  and  noticed  the  rapid  decay  of  the  refourees 
of  the  enemy.  The  Dutch  had,  he  obferved,  from  a 
fenfe  of  prefent  difficulties,  entered  into  a  negotiation 
for  peace  with  the  prevailing  party  in  France  5  but  no 
edablidied  government  could  derive  fecurity  from  fuch 
a  negotiation.  The  mod  effe£tual  means  had  there¬ 
fore  been  employed  for  the  farther  augmentation  of 
the  forces  ;  on  whofe  valour,  as  well  as  on  the  public 
fpirit  of  the  people,  his  majedy  profeffed  he  had  the  ut- 
mod  reliance.  The  fpeech  ended  with  mentioning  the 
acceflion  of  the  fovereignty  of  Corfica  to  the  Britidi 
dominions  j  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  Ame¬ 
rica  5  the  conclufion  of  a  treaty  of  marriage  between 
the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  princefs  Caroline  of 
Brunfwick,  in  making  fuitable  provifions  for  whom  his 
majedy  doubted  not  of  the  concurrence  and  fupport  of 
both  houfes. 

When  an  addrefs  to  his  majedy  in  the  fame  terms 
with  the  fpeech  was  moved  in  common  form,  very  ani¬ 
mated  debates  took  place  in  both  houfes  of  parliament. 
The  war  was  attacked  and  defended  upon  the  ufual  to¬ 
pics,  with  this  additional  circumdance,  that  the  events 
of  the  late  campaign  gave  confiderable  countenance  to 
the  adertions  of  opposition,  that  all  hope  of  ultimate 
fuccefs  was  irrational.  Adminidration,  however,  were 
no  lefs  powerful  than  formerly.  On  the  lad  day  of  the 
1007  preceding  fedion,  they  had  received  into  official  fitua- 
Changes  in  tion3  fome  of  thofe  fupporters  of  the  war,  wrho  in  for- 
the  cabinet.  mer  years  ]ia(j  oppofed  their  meafure*.  Earl  Fitzwil- 
liam  had  been  appointed  prefident  of  the  council.  The 
duke  of  Portland  became  one  of  the  fecretaries  of 
date.  Earl  Spencer  was  declared  keeper  of  the  privy 
feal,  and  Mr  Windham  fecretary  at  war.  Notwith- 
danding  thefe  official  changes,  Mr  Pitt  with  the  aid 
of  his  perfonal  friend  Mr  Dundas,  and  his  relation 
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Lord  Grenville,  was  underdood  to  retain  the  efficient  Brit  iR 
power  of  the  date.  Mr  Dundas  had  dill  retained  the  L— 
management  of  the  war  with  France  5  and  as  a  kind  of 
third  fecretary  of  date,  he  performed  a  condderable 
part  of  the  bufinefs  which  would  otherwife  have  de¬ 
volved  upon  the  duke  of  Portland,  while  at  the  fame 
time  he  continued  as  prefident  of  the  board  of  controul 
to  fuperintend  the  affairs  of  India,  and  to  hold  the  of¬ 
fice  of  trealurer  of  the  navy.  Earl  Fitzwilliam  was 
foon  got  quit  of,  without  any  difadvantage  to  admini, 
dration.  He  was  fent  to  Ireland  as  lord-lieutenant, 
under  an  agreement,  as  be  alleged,  that  he  was  to  have 
full  power  to  promote  the  recal  of  the  penal  datutes 
againd  the  Catholics,  and  to  concede  certain  privi¬ 
leges  which  had  been  withheld  in  1793.  Afterwards, 
however,  miniders  in  England  having  altered  their 
fentiments  about  fome  of  thefe  points,  prohibited  him 
to  proceed,  and  as  he  infided  upon  the  terms  on  which 
be  accepted  his  fituation,  he  was  recalled  and  difmiffed 
from  office.  By  joining  miniders  for  a  time,  he  was 
prevented  from  acting  along  with  oppofition,  in  re¬ 
probating  the  war,  and  thus  he  was  left  infulated  and 
leparated  from  both  parties.  IooS 

Among  the  debates  of  the  prefent  feffion,  one  of  the  Mr  Giey’s 
mod  remarkable  was  that  which  occurred  upon  themotioPf®r 
motion  of  Mr  Grey  in  the  houfe  of  commons  on  1 

26th  of  January  1795,  “  That  the  exidence  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  government  of  France  ought  not  to  be  confidered 
as  precluding  at  this  time  a  negotiation  for  peace.”  He 
faid,  that  after  two  years  of  war,  which  had  drained 
this  country  of  its  blood  and  treafures,  we  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  one  point  nearer  to  the  obje#  for  which  it 
was  undertaken.  From  certain  words  of  the  minider 
on  a  former  occafion,  Mr  Grey  inferred,  that  this  was 
a  war  ufque  ad  internecioncm ,  or  a  mortal  drife  to  be 
carried  on  till  one  of  the  parties  diould  be  dedroyed. 

He  wiffied,  by  the  prefent  motion,  to  put  the  quedion 
to  iffue,  whether  this  opinion  was  countenanced  by  the 
houfe  of  commons.  He  faid  that  the  public  at  large, 
and  even  the  enemy  with  whom  we  ivere  contending, 
had  a  right  to  know  the  length  to  which  the  conted 
was  to  be  carried,  and  the  terms  upon  which  peace  was 
to  be  obtained.  He  endeavoured  to  (how  that  there 
exided  no  profpe£l  or  chance  of  fuccefs  in  overturning 
by  force  of  arms  the  republican  government  of  France, 
and  that  a  war  perfided  in  with  that  view  mud  necef- 
farily  be  abfurd.  He  contended,  that  the  people  of 
France  were  too  firmly  attached  to  their  new  arrange¬ 
ments  to  be  likely  to  give  them  up,  however  they 
might  change  their  leaders.  A  dependance  upon  a  de¬ 
cay  of  their  finances  was,  he  alleged,  equally  ill  found¬ 
ed.  Both  in  the  American  war,  and  the  prefent,  the 
affairs  of  the  Britidi  nation  were  unfortunately  entrud- 
ed  to  perfons  unable  to  didinguifli  between  the  fallacy 
of  imperfeft  calculations,  and  the  energy  of  a  people 
druggling  for  independence.  He  faid  that  the  French 
government  were  admitted  to  poffefs  a  landed  edate  far 
exceeding  in  value  the  mod  exaggerated  account  of 
their  debts.  With  this,  was  to  be  confidered  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  money  of  Holland,  the  population  of 
France,  which  was  equal  to  that  of  one-fixth  of  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  the  didra&ed  and  impoverilhed 
date  of  our  allies.  Our  own  refourees  were,  he  doubt¬ 
ed  not,  equal  to  every  thing  to  which  they  ought  to 
be  applied,  but  not  equal  to  the  conqued  of  France, 

or 
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or  to  a  war  of  aggreffion.  For  the  exhaufted  ftate  of 
the  emperor’s  finances,  he  appealed  to  a  memorial  he 
had  recently  addreffed  to  the  circles  of  the  Upper 
Rhine.  Was  it  then  from  him,  from  the  Italian  ftates, 
the  kings  of  Sardinia,  Naples,  and  Spain,  or  from  our 
difgracef'ul  alliance  with  the  emprefs  of  Ruftia,  that  we 
expected  aftiftance  ?  Or  was  it  from  our  good  German 
ally,  who  had  taken  i,200,000h  of  our  money,  who 
had  not  brought  into  the  field  the  62,000  men  for 
which  he  ftipulated,  who  had  denied  our  right  to  com¬ 
mand  any  of  the  Pruflian  troops,  and  contended  that 
they  ought  not  to  march  again  ft  the  French,  but  to  re¬ 
main  to  defend  Germany*  The  ftrongeft  reafon  which 
a  great  nation  could  have  for  war,  was  the  defence  of 
its  honour  ;  this,  he  contended,  we  had  fo  fully  vindi¬ 
cated,  as  to  fecure  us  from  future  infult.  The  decree 
of  the  convention,  November  19.  1792,  was  now  no 
bar  to  a  negotiation,  as  that  declaration  had  been  re¬ 
pealed,  and  followed  by  a  contrary  declaration.  It  had 
been  ftated,  that  there  had  been  periods  at  which  a 
negotiation  could  commence.  It  was  a  proper  period 
at  the  time  the  mifunderftanding  commenced  with 
this  country  ;  and  at  feveral  times  when  we  had  been 
fuccefiful  fince,  negotiation  might  have  been  begun. 
This,  Mr  Grey  remarked,  had  been  repeatedly  advifed 
from  his  fide  of  the  houfe  5  and  thus  much  mifery 
might  have  been  prevented.  While  we  poffeffed  great 
power  and  great  refources  was  the  time  for  negotiation. 
Should  the  French  proceed  in  their  rapid  career  of 
conqueft,  it  would  not  be  eafy.  Were  even  the  houfe 
willing  to  truft  minifters  with  the  profecution  of  the 
war,  would  the  minifter  declare  he  could  truft  the  al¬ 
lies  ?  This,  therefore,  was  a  time  for  negotiation  ;  and 
fhould  our  attempts  of  that  nature  prove  fruitlefs,  the 
houfe  and  the  people  would  cheerfully  concur  in  a  vigo¬ 
rous  profecution  of  the  war  ;  and  we  fhould  then  re¬ 
ferable  France  in  the  only  point  in  which  file  was  to 
be  envied,  the  unanimity  of  the  people  with  their  go¬ 
vernment.  As  additional  reafons,  Mr  Grey  noticed 
the  capture  of  Holland,  and  the  debates  in  the  diet  at 
Ratifbon,  in  which  all  parties  agreed  for  overtures  to 
the  enemy,  except  the  ,ele£lor  of  Hanover,  and  the 
landgrave  of  HclTe. 

Mr  Pitt,  in  reply,  aflerted,  that  the  motion  was  ut- 
amendment  terly  inconfiftent  with  the  fentiments  formerly  expref- 
of  Mr  fecj  by  his  majefty  and  by  parliament.  Hfe  therefore 

Grey’s  mo-  pr0p0fed  an  amendment,  importing,  that  “  it  was  the 
determination  of  the  houfe  to  profecute  the  war,  as  the 
only  means  of  procuring  a  permanent  and  fecure  peace  *, 
relying  on  the  intention  of  his  majefty,  vigoroufly  to 
employ  the  force  of  this  country  in  fupport  of  its  in- 
tereft,  and  on  his  defire  uniformly  manifefted  of  effeCl- 
ing  a  pacification  with  France,  under  any  government 
capable  of  maintaining  the  relations  of  peace  and  ami¬ 
ty.”  Mr  Pitt  contended,  that  no  nation  at  war  with 
another,  ought  to  treat  for  peace,  with  a  government 
that  could  not  give  fecurity.  This  laft  he  aflerted 
to  be  the  great  objeCl  by  which  alone  the  war  could 
be  terminated.  u  What  did  we  naturally  look  to  in 
the  ftate  of  any  country,  but  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  performed  their  engagements  5  to  their  liability, 
their  apparent  authority,  and  the  reliance  that  might 
be  placed  on  their  pacific  difpofitions  ?  Nothing  but  a 
feries  of  revolutions  had  been  generated  under  the  fy- 
Vol.  IV.  Part  II. 
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ftem  and  principles  now  prevalent  in  France.”  He  Britain, 
reprefented  the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  France  - — v" a 
as  in  the  moft  difaftrous  fituation,  and  juftice  as  almoft 
unknown.  With  refpeft  to  their  religion,  he  demand¬ 
ed,  whether  the  houfe  would  willingly  treat  with  a  na¬ 
tion  of  atheifts.  He  would  not,  however,  fay,  that 
they  might  not  improve.  When  they  fhould  come  into 
fuch  a  ftate,  as  would  give,  with  regard  to  their  go¬ 
vernment,  that  (lability  and  authority,  which  afforded 
a  probability  that  we  might  treat  with  fecurity,  then 
we  might  negotiate  :  but  we  ought,  in  prudence,  to 
wait  the  return  of  fuch  circumftances  as  would  afford 
a  chance  of  treating  with  fuccefs.  He  confidered  the 
French  as  having  begun  the  war,  upon  the  principle, 
that  their  own  was  the  only  lawful  exifting  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  they  had  a  right  to  deftroy  all  others 
as  ufurpations  5  a  principle  from  which  they  had  not 
yet  ceafed  to  a6l.  In  April  1793,  the  French  had 
enadled  the  penalty  of  death,  upon  any  perfon  who 
(hould  propofe  peace  with  any  country,  which  did  not 
acknowledge  the  French  republic  one  and  indivifible, 
founded  on  the  principles  of  equality.  The  admiffion 
of  thefe  principles  amounted  to  a  confeffion  of  the 
ufurpation  and  injuftice  of  every  other  government. 

In  treating  for  peace  with  France,  one  preparatory 
Hep  was,  the  acknowledgment  of  what  the  houfe  had 
hitherto  denied.  They  muft  acknowledge  thofe  prin¬ 
ciples  which  condemned  the  ufurpation  of  all  other  go¬ 
vernments,  and  denied  the  very  power  they  were  ex- 
ercifing.  Were  peace  to  be  obtained,  he  thought  the 
country  in  the  utmoft  danger  from  French  emiffaries  ; 
and  if  a  peace  fhould  be  fo  infecure  as  to  require  us  t© 
remain  in  a  date  of  vigilant  jealoufy  and  never-ceafing 
fufpicion,  we  would  be  under  the  neceflity  of  retain¬ 
ing  an  eftablifhment,  which  would  prove  burdenfome 
to  peace,  and  ineffectual  to  war.  With  refpeCt  to  the 
comparative  refources  of  this  country  and  France,  the 
latter  had,  as  he  dated,  expended  260,000,000!.  fter- 
ling,  during  the  laft  two  years.  Aflignats,  he  faid, 
were  at  15  per  cent.;  and  everything  proclaimed  a 
rapid  decay  of  the  French  refources.  Minifters,  he 
declared,  had  never  looked  to  the  conqueft  of  France. 

Peace  was  not  obftru&ed  by  any  form  of  government, 
but  by  the  internal  circumftances  of  France.  An  at¬ 
tempt  to  treat,  inftead  of  accelerating  peace,  would 
only  be  productive  of  danger  ;  it  would  encourage  the 
enemy,  and  fink  the  fpirits  of  the  people  of  this  coun-. 
try. 

Mr  Fox  accufed  minifters  of  tergiverfation.  He 
faid,  he  approved  of  the  amendment,  fo  far  as  it  ftat¬ 
ed,  that  there  exifted  nothing  in  the  prefent  form  of 
government  of  France  to  prevent  negotiation  ;  but  he 
complained,  that,  during  two  fucceftive  years,  oppofi- 
tion  had  moved  a  limilar  amendment ;  and  for  doing 
fo,  they  had  been  called  the  advocates  of  France,  ja¬ 
cobins,  republicans,  enemies  of  their  king  and  coun¬ 
try,  &c.  though  it  was  now  pretended  that  all  this 
time  they  were  fpeaking  the  fentiments  of  minifters. 

He  contended,  that  the  minifter  had,  in  faCt,  found  it 
neceffary  to  alter  his  conduct  ;  and  that  the  impolitic 
fpeech  he  had  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  majefty,  at 
the  opening  of  the  feftion,  had  made  a  ferious  impref- 
fion  upon  the  public,  which  muft  be  done  away. 

What,  he  afked,  w7ould  have  been  the  feelings  of 
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>  to  treat  with  them  till  there  was  a  reform  in  the  Eng- 
lifli  government  ?  We  mull  do  away  all  our  arrogant 
expreflions  againft  France,  and  then,  even  though  we 
ihould  not  obtain  peace,  yet  we  fhould  take  from  them 
the  caufe  of  their  enthuliafm,  that  which  roufed  every 
national  feeling,  and  had  carried  them  to  unparalleled 
exertions.  They  would  not  then  feel  that  they  were 
to  fight  to  extremity,  for  daring  to  give  to  their  own 
country  the  government  they  liked.  He  wiflied  us 
not  to  diminilli  our  force  ;  but  furely  we  could  fight 
juft  as  well,  if  neceffary,  after  declaring  we  had  no 
intention  to  reduce  a  people  to  flavery.  He  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  danger  from  the  influx  of  French  principles, 
and  obferved,  that  the  conftitution  of  this  country  had 
been  endeared  to  its,  from  the  fatal  experiments  made 
in  France.  He  called  the  recolle&ion  of  Mr  Pitt  to 
the  declaration  of  his  father,  44  that  they  fliould  die  in 
the  laft  breach  before  they  granted  the  independence 
of  America  yet  the  firft  ad  of  his  political  life 
had  been  to  fign  the  very  independence  which  his  fa¬ 
ther  had  deprecated.  Neceflity  didated  that  ad  ;  and 
he  muft  no\V,  on  the  fame  account,  retra£l  his  declara¬ 
tion  refpe<fling  France. 

The  motion  was  oppofed  by  Mr  Dundas,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  fetter  the  executive  government 
in  their  negotiations  for  peace  ;  and  he  thought  we 
had  the  utmoft  reafon  to  expeft  fuccefs  from  the  pro- 
fecution  of  the  war  :  at  lead,  it  was  a  fair  preemption, 
that  our  fituation  would  not  be  worfe  if  we  continued 
the  war.  Mr  Grey’s  motion  was  negatived  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  183,  and  Mr  Pitt’s  amendment  afterwards 
adopted,  by  a  majority  of  164. 

On  the  following  day,  the  duke  of  Bedford  brought 
forward,^  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  a  motion,  fimilar  to 
that  which  Mr  Grey  had  fupported  in  the  houfe  of 
commons.  This  patriotic  nobleman,  who  enjoyed 
great  popularity,  becaufe  he  expended  his  princely  re¬ 
venue  in  promoting  and  giving  countenance  to  the 
agriculture  of  his  country,  urged  the  neceflity  of  an 
explicit  declaration  of  the  real  objetf:  of  the  war.  Mi¬ 
ni  fters  faid,  negociation  was  difhonourable,  as  the 
French  were  the  aggreflors.  Admitting  this,  what 
feenes  of  blood  muft  Europe  have  exhibited,  had  it 
been  adopted  as  a  general  principle,  that  no  party  Ihould 
manifeft  a  wifli  for  peace,  which  had  not  been  the  ag- 
greifor  in  the  war.  That  the  French,  however,  were 
not  the  aggreflors,  his  grace  contended,  from  the  re- 
tradlion  of  the  oflfenfive  declaration  ;  from  the  expla¬ 
nation  offered  by  the  minifter;  from  different  fpeech- 
cs  in  the  convention,  and  the  decree  afterwards  paffed 
that  they  would  not  interfere  with  the  government  of 
other  countries.  As  tu  a  permanent  peace,  no  fuch 
thing  could  be  found  in  the  abfolute  fenfe  of  the  word. 
An  equitable  peace  was  the  only  one  likely  to  prove 
permanent.  He  contended,  that  we  ought  no  longer 
to  trull  to  the  efforts  of  our  continental  allies.  He 
did  not  believe  the  finances  of  France  exhaufted  ; 
but  admitting  they  were  nearly  fo,  could  we  hope  to 
ruin  them  ?  certainly  not.  While  there  was  property 
in  the  country,  the  government  would  find  means  to 
obtain  it  ;  and,  while  the  people  wTere  convinced  it  was 
a  war  of  extermination  or  unconditional  fubmiflion, 
they  would  facrifiee  their  property.  Still  lefs-was  the 
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been  made  to  excite  the  paflions  of  men,  by  calling  ' 
this  a  war  in  the  caufe  of  humanity  and  of  God. 
Whatever  it  might  have  been  during  the  life  of  the 
king,  whofe  death  he  thought  accelerated  by  our  in¬ 
terference,  it  could  no  longer  be  called  fo.  It  had,  as 
allowed  by  minifters,  produced  the  fyftem  of  terror  in 
France  •  and  could  the  death  of  50,000  Britilh  fub- 
je£ls,  and  of  hundreds  of  thoufands  of  innocent  fol- 
diers  on  all  fides,  be  called  a  circumftance  favourable 
to  humanity  ?  It  was  admitted,  he  faid,  that  the  pre- 
fent  government  of  France  was  infinitely  milder  than 
what  it  had  been  •  but,  inftead  of  aftiffing  her  rulers 
in  the  work  of  reformation,  our  minifters  declared,  they 
fhould  not  reftore  order  and  juftice  but  by  our  means 
and  that  we  would  not  be  fatisfied  without  carrying 
war  to  their  frontiers,  and  famine  to  their  interioi\ 
By  this  courfe,  we  Ihould  never  conquer  the  armies  or 
the  opinions  of  France,  but  might  regenerate  the  fy¬ 
ftem  of  terror.  I  he  adoption  of  his  motion  would, 
his  grace  obferved,  unite  the  people  of  this  country* 
if  the  war  continued,  and  difunite  the  people  of 
France. 

Lord  Grenville  moved  an  amendment,  precifelv  fi¬ 
milar  to  that  which  had  been  introduced  by  Mr  Pitt 
in  the  houfe  of  commons  the  preceding  evening.  He 
thought  the  prefent  was  not  a  moment  convenient  or 
proper  for  forwarding  a  negotiation.  It  never,  he 
faid,  had  been  his  opinion,  that  this  country  fliould 
not^  make  peace  with  another,  merely  on  account  of 
their  form  of  government;  but,  in  fuch  a  negociation, 
efpecial  care  fliould  be  taken  to  provide  for  that 
mofl  important  of  all  concerns,  fecurity.  His  lordfliip 
declared  his  belief,  that  a  majority  of  the  French  were 
favourers  of  royalty  ;  and  the  re-eftablifhment  of  mo¬ 
narchy  prefented  the  moft  probable  hopes  of  peace. 
Minifters  had,  he  faid,  never  declared  that  they  would 
not  treat  with  any  government  capable  of  maintaining 
the  accuftomed  relations  of  peace  and  amity.  He  de¬ 
nied,  however,  that  any  probability  exifted  of  the  per¬ 
manency  of  the  prefent  French  government.  He  en¬ 
tered  into  a  detail  of  the  fhocking  impieties  of  the 
French  ;  and  infilled  upon  the  failure  of  their  refources, 
and  the  difaffe£iion  of  a  confiderable  number  of  the 
people  towards  the  prefent  ruling  party,  who  had  pe¬ 
remptorily  refufed  to  the  lawful  heirs  the  reftoration  of 
that  wealth,  of  which  their  fathers  had  been  unjuftly 
deprived.  He  allowed,  that,  by  the  new  fyftem  in 
France,  we  were  in  a  fituation  lefs  remote  from  that 
in  which  we  might  treat  with  a  rational  profpett  of  fe¬ 
curity.  >  Fill  that  period,  however,  arrived,  which  he 
thought  far  diflant,  he  conceived,  that  a  vigorous  pro- 
fecution  of  the  war  was  far  preferable  to  any  attempt  to 
negotiate. 

The  bilhop  of  Llandaff  urged  the  importance  of  an 
immediate  negotiation  to  promote  union  at  home,  and 
to  Ihew  to  the  French,  that,  if  refund  by  them,  the 
war  was  continued  in  confequence  of  the  ambition  and 
oppreflion  of  their  rulers.  He  was  aware,  that  feme 
might  objeft  to  negociation,  on  the  ground  of  evincing 
an  unworthy  want  of  firmnefs ;  but,  in  that  refpeft, 
firmnefs  was  out  of  the  queftion.  When  circumffances 
rendered  it  prudent  to  alter  a  courfe,  to  perfift  was 
not  firmnefs,  but  obftinacy.  It  was  a  miftaken  notion 
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,  jin  of  firmnefs  that  loft  America.  It  might  be  alked,  if 
^ ‘y— _  thole  who  had  been  guilty  of  fuch  atrocities  ought  to 
go  unpunilhed  ?  To  this  he  would  anfwer,  that  though 
the  atrocities  of  the  French  difgraced  human  nature, 
we  were  not  the  avengers  }  they  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  wifdom  and  juftice  of  God  j  or,  if  any  thing  more 
was  to  be  faid,  let  their  lordfliips  pray  to  God  for  par¬ 
don  to  the  guilty.  He  afferted,  that  even  could  we 
place  upon  the  throne  of  his  anceftors,  the  fon  of  the 
laft  French  monarch,  he  could  grant  us  no  indemnity 
for  our  paft  expenditure  ;  his  own  fubjeits,  and  even 
our  own  continental  allies,  would  not  fuller  him  to  do 
fo.  With  refpeft  to  the  charge  of  atheifm  againft  the 
French,  as  a  reafon  for  continuing  the  war,  his  lord- 
fhip  added  :  “  Prefumptuous  idea  !  Miferable  beings  as 
we  are,  do  we  imagine  that  the  arm  of  flefh  is  wanting 
to  aftift  and  enforce  the  will  of  the  Almighty  ?  Not 
one  of  the  tribe  of  modern  philofophers  can  affe£l  or 
injure  Chriftianity.  The  abufe  of  religion  has  been 
miftaken  for  religion  itfelf.  Hence,  France  in  the  ea- 
gernefs  of  her  enthufiafm  for  reform  of  religious  abufes, 
overlooked  religion  itfelf,  and  fell  into  atheifm.  But 
the  mill  of  infidelity  will  foon  be  difperfed,  and  Chrifti¬ 
anity  appear  in  a  purer  date.” 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  marquis  of  Lanfdowne, 
the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  the  duke  of  Leeds,  and  the 
earl- of  Guildford,  farther  fupported  the  motion  ;  while 
the  amendment  was  defended  by  the  earl  of  Darnley, 
Lord  Hawkefbury,  Earl  Spencer,  Lord  Hawke,  the 
marquis  of  Abercorn,  the  lord-chancellor,  Lord  Auck¬ 
land,  and  others.  On  a  divifion,  a  great  majority  voted 
in  favour  of  the  amendment.  The  viftories  of  the 
French,  during  the  late  campaign,  and  the  defpair  of 
ultimate  fuccefs  in  the  war,  which  now  began  to  be 
entertained  throughout  the  country,  encouraged  oppo- 
fition,  to  renew  the  fubjeft,  under  a  variety  of  forms, 
and  to  urge  minifters  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  \  but, 
on  every  occafion,  the  motions  made  by  them  were 

1011  negatived  by  a  fimilar  fuperiority  of  numbers. 

Forces  The  number  of  feamen  and  marines  voted  during 

voted.  tlle  prefent  feftion,  amounted  to  100,000  5  while 
119,380  men  were  voted  to  form  the  guards  and 
garrifons.  To  procure  the  requifite  number  of  fea¬ 
men,  the  parliament  required  the  merchants  to  give 
up  a  part  of  the  crews  of  their  (hipping,  in  proportion 
to  the  tonnage  \  and  ordered  every  parifti  to  furnifli  one 
man  for  the  fervice.  A  loan  of  18,000,0001.  was  found 
neceffary,  together  with  a  large  iffue  of  exchequer 
bills,  as  the  fupplies  voted  amounted  to  no  lefs  than 
29,307,0001.  The  new  taxes  were  made  payable  on 
wine,  fpirits,  tea,  coffee,  (lamps  on  deeds,  &c.  infu- 
rance  on  (hips  and  cargoes,  timber,  and  on  perfons 

1012  wearing  hair-powder. 

Slave-  Mr  Wilberforce  again  brought  forward  the  queftion 

trade.  0f  the  (lave- trade.  He  was  fupported  by  Mr  Fox  and 
Mr  Pitt  \  but  the  propofed  abolition  of  it  was  rejedled 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  by  a  majority  of  17. 

Mr  Halt-  During  the  prefent  ieffion,  the  long  trial  of  Mr  Ha- 
ings’s  trial  (lings  was  at  length  brought  to  a  conclufion.  The 
ended.  fubje£l  was  difeuffed  in  a  committee  of  the  houfe  of 
lords.  The  lord  chancellor,  and  the  earl  of  Carnar¬ 
von,  confidered  Mr  Haftings  as  criminal^  but  he  was 
defended  very  elaborately  and  ably  by  Lord  Thurlow, 
who  was  fupported  by  the  marquis  of  Lanfdowne,  the 
bifhop  of  Rocheller,  and  others.  When  every  .part  of 


the  accufation  had  been  difallowed  by  the  committee,  Britain, 
the  report  was  reviewed  by  the  houfe  \  and  after  fome  7  *r~ 4 

debates  on  the  mode  of  proceeding,  it  was  refolved,  that 
the  queftion  ftiould  be  feparately  put  on  16  points. 

The  greateft  number  of  peers,  who  voted  the  defend¬ 
ant  guilty  in  any  one  refpeft,  did  not  exceed  fix.  ihe 
votes  of  innocence  on  fome  of  the  charges,  were  2 6  j 
in  others  23  }  in  one  1 9.  The  lord  chancellor  then 
intimated  the  decifion  of  the  court  to  Mr  Haftings,  who 
received  it  in  filcnce,  bowed,  and  retired  from  the 
bar.  The  war  in  which  we  were  now  engaged,  had  * 

rendered  men  more  eagerly  defirous  of  the  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  their  country  than  they  were'  when  this  trial 
commenced,  and  alfo  lefs  fcrupulous  about  the  means 
by  which  that  aggrandizement  was  promoted.  The 
fervices  of  Mr  Haftings  were  now  therefore  more 
highly  appreciated  \  and  the  public  regarded,  with  fa- 
tisfa£lion,  the  acquittal  of  one,  who  had  fo  eminently 
promoted  the  intereft  of  his  employers,  fecured  their 
authority,  and  extended  and  eftablilhed  their  domi¬ 
nion.  ^  ^  .  1014 

At  this  time,  the  debts  of  the  prinee  of  Wales  Debt  of  . 
amounted  to  630,0001.  It  had  been  adjufted  at  court,  the  prince 
that  thefe  debts  ftiould  be  paid,  and  that  the  prince  VVales* 
(liould  marry  his  coufin,  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Brunfwick.  After  fome  difeuflion  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  the  prince’s  eftablifhment  was  fixed  at 
l25,oool.  out  of  which  he  was  required  to  pay  65,0001. 
every  year,  till  his  debts  (liould  be  liquidated.  The 
rents  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  amounting  to  13,0001. 
were  alfo  fet  apart  for  the  extinction  of  the  debts. 

Farther  fums  were  alfo  voted  to  defray  the  expences  of 
the  marriage,  and  the  repairs  and  decorations  of  Carl¬ 
ton  houfe.  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  27th  of 
June,  by  a  fpeech  from  the  throne,  in  which  minifters 
thought  it  prudent  to  hold  out  to  the  public,  fome 
profpeft  of  negotiation.  u  It  is  impoflible  (faid  his 
majefty)  to  contemplate  the  internal  fituation  of  the 
enemy,  with  whom  we  are  contending,  without  in¬ 
dulging  a  hope,  that  the  prefent  circumftances  of 
France,  may,  in  their  effects,  haften  the  return  of 
fuch  a  (late  of  order  and  regular  government,  as  may 
be  capable  of  maintaining  the  accuftomed  relations  of 
amity  and  peace  with  other  powers.  The  iffue,  how¬ 
ever,  of  thefe  extraordinary  tranfa&ions,  is  out  of  the 
reach  of  human  forefight.”  JOI<? 

The  incidents  of  the^  war,  during  the  year  1795,  Th/waV. 
were  lefs  memorable  than  thofe  of  the  former  years. 

Lord  Bridport,  with  an  inferior  force,  attacked  a 
French  fleet,  near  Port  l’Orient,  and  took  three  of 
their  (hips.  Vice-admiral  Hotham  purfued  to  the 
Genoefe  coaft,  a  fleet  which  had  failed  from  Toulon, 
to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Corfica,  and  which  had 
captured  one  of  his  detached  (hips.  He  brought  the 
enemy  to  a  partial  engagement,  and  took  two  fail  of 
the  line  \  but  he  afterwards  loft  one  of  his  own  (hips, 
in  confequence  of  damage  received  in  the  conflict. 

On  their  own  weftern  coa’ft,  the  French,  with  13  fail 
of  the  line  and  14  frigates,  avoided  coming  to  an  en¬ 
gagement  with  Vice-admiral  Cornwallis,  who  had  on¬ 
ly  eight  (hips,  including  frigates.  Thefe  events  occur¬ 
red  early  in  the  fummer.  Notwith (landing  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  the  Britifh  navy,  the  French  captured,  in  the 
month  of  July,  30  fail  of  a  valuable  convoy  return¬ 
ing  from  the  Mediterranean.  They  alfo  made  prize 
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of  part  of  a  Jamaica  fleet. 

'  o'vn  commerce  had  funk  fo  low,  as  to  prefent  few  ob- 
jedls  for  our  cruizers  and  privateers. 

As  the  Dutch,  though  nominally  the  allies  of  the 
French,  had,  in  fa 61,  become  fubje6t  to  them  *,  let¬ 
ters  of  marque  were  iflued  againft  them  by  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  direftions  given  to  feize  their  colonial  terri¬ 
tories,  under  the  profefled  intention,  however,  of  re- 
ftoring  them  when  the  ftadtholder’s  government  fliould 
be  re-eftablifhed.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  ta¬ 
ken,  together  with  Trincomale  and  the  other  Afiatic 
fettle ments  of  the  Dutch,  excepting  Batavia.  Their 
territories  in  the  Weft  Indies  were  not  attacked  during 
the  prefent  year,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  Britiffi  experienced  in  that  quarter,  in  keeping  in 
fubje6tion  the  iflands  captured  from  the  French,  where 
various  infurredlions  were  incited  by  their  ancient  ma- 
fters.  The  iftand  of  Jamaica  was  alfo  kept  in  a  ftate 
of  great  alarm,  by  a  fmall  tribe  of  independent  ne¬ 
groes,  called  Maroons ,  which  had  long  exifted  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  iftand.  Thefe  people,  in 
confequenco  of  a  quarrel  with  the  white  inhabitants, 
committed  many  cruel  ravages,  and  were  not  fubdued 
till  Spanifti  hunters  and  blood -hounds  were  procured 
from  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  and  employed  againft  them, 
which  induced  them  at  laft  to  fubmit  to  deportation 
from  the  ifland. 

\\  hen  it  was  too  late,  the  British  miniftry  refolved 
to  give  afliftance  to  the  royalifts  in  the  weftern  parts 
of  France.  An  expedition,  planned,  it  was  faid,  by 
Mr  Windham,  and  guided  by  French  emigrant  offi¬ 
cers,  with  troops,  many  of  whom  confifted  of  prifoners 
of  war,  relieved  from  confinement  on  condition  of 
bearing  arms  againft  their  country,  fet  fail  for  the 
French  coaft,  and  landed  upon  the  extremity  of  the 
narrow  peninfula  of  Quiberon.  Here  they  fortified 
themfelves  ;  but  many  of  the  troops,  as  might  have 
been  expe&ed,  proving  unfaithful,  they  were  fpeedily 
overpowered  by  the  republicans,  who,  according  to 
their  cuftom,  put  to  death  fuch  of  their  countrymen 
as  they  found  in  arms  fighting  againft  them.  By  this 
feeble  and  ill-timed  invafion  of  the  French  territory, 
nearly  10,000  men  were  Igft,  that  is,  were  killed  or 
taken  prifoners. 

The  continental  campaign  on  the  fide  of  Germany 
was  of  little  importance  during  this  year,  and  was 
upon  the  whole  unfavourable  to  the  French.  The 
convention  had  fhaken  off  the  government  of  that  fan¬ 
gumary  fa6tion,  which,  under  Robefpierre  and  his  af- 
fociates,  had  deluged  the  interior  of  France  with  blood, 
but  which  had  poflefled  the  merit  of  calling  forth  with 
aftonifhing  energy,  the  powers  of  that  country  for  the 
fupport  of  its  independence.  The  prefent  leaders 
poflefled  lefs  a&ivity,  and  affe&ed  a  milder  train  of 
condu6L  The  military  operations,  languifhed.  The 
French  army  remained  ina6tive  till  autumn,  when  it 
crofled  the  Rhine  near  Mentz,  under  General  Piche- 
gru,  but  was  fpeedily  repulfed,  and  an  armiftice  was 
concluded  for  the  winter.  The  convention,  however, 
eftabliftied  a  new  form  of  government,  Confifting  of  an 
executive  dire6tory  of  five  perfons,  ele&ed  by  two  re- 
prefentative  bodies,  to  which  the  powers  of  legiflation 
were  intruded  ;  and  it  was  naturally  expe&ed,  that  if 
the  war  fhould  continue,  the  new  executive  power 
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On  the  other  hand,  their  would  endeavour  to  diftinguifli  itfelf  by  fotne  important 

operations. 

The  Britifh  parliament  was  again  affembled  at  a  10^ 
very  early  period,  the  29th  of  O&ober.  The  ftate  ofMeetingof 
public  affairs  bore  at  this  period  an  unfavourable  af-pariiament 
pc6l.  The  French  armies  had  been  inaftive  during 
the  fummer,  but  they  had  loft  nothing  ;  the  new  ret 
public  retained  poflfeffion  of  the  territory  extending 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  North  Holland,  and  confequent- 
ly  of  an  immenfe  length  of  coaft  oppofite  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  In  the  meanwhile,  a  dearth  of  provifions  began 
to  prevail  at  home.  The  winter,  which  had  fet  in  with 
extreme  feverity  at  the  clofe  of  the  year  1794,  and 
enabled  the  French  to  conquer  Holland  with  little 
difficulty,  was  followed  by  an  ungenial  fummer,  during 
which  the  crop  failed  in  confequence  of  almoft  incef- 
fant  rains.  This  ftate  of  affairs  was  produ6live  of  dif- 
content  in  many  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people, 
and  the  war  was  blamed  as  tending  to  aggravate  the 
diftrefs  which  they  fuffered.  Previous  to  the  meeting 
of  parliament,  fome  meetings  were  held  by  the  London 
Corresponding  Society,  for  the  avowed  purpofe  of  pe¬ 
titioning  the  king  in  parliament  in  favour  of  peace 
and  a  parliamentary  reform.  As  the  meetings  were 
held  in  the  open  fields,  they  were  very  numeroufly  at¬ 
tended,  but  the  perfons  compofing  them  difperfed 
without  difturbance.  At  the  opening  of  parliament, 
fome  riots  took  place  j  and  though  it  did  not  appear, 
that  the  perfons  guilty  of  thefe  riots  belonged  to  the 
fociety  above  mentioned,  yet  it  feems  probable,  that 
its  meetings  had  tended,  along  with  the  general  ftate 
of  public  affairs,  to  roufe  the  attention  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  to  political  fubjedfs.  ^ 

His  majefty  proceeded  from  the  palace  to  open  the  fef- Riots  at 
lion  of  parliament  at  the  ufual  hour,  between  two  and^weet- 
three  o’clock  j  and  the  crowd  in  St  James’s  park,  which  !n^  Par- 
is  always  confiderable  on  thefe  ocoafions,  was  certainly liamerit’’ 
greater  than  ufual,  though  it  was  thought  to  have  been 
overrated,  when  eftimated  at  150,000  perfons.  A  fine 
day,  and  a  rumour  which  had  been  circulated,  with  what 
view  it  is  impoftible  to  afeertain,  that  a  riot  was  like¬ 
ly  to  take  place,  contributed  greatly  to  increafe  the 
multitude  of  the  fpe&ators.  As  the  royal  carriage 
paifed  along  the  park,  the  predominant  exclamations 
were  “  Peace  !  peace  !  Give  us  bread  !  No  Pitt  !  No 
famine!  No  war!”  A  few  voices  were  heard  to  ex¬ 
claim,  “  Down  with  George,”  or  words  to  that  effefr. 

In  the  park,  and  in  the  ftreets  adjacent  to  Weftmin- 
fter  hall,  fome  ftones  and  other  articles  w?ere  thrown, 
nine  of  which,  it  is  afferted,  ftruck  the  ftate-coach  ! 
and  one  of  them,  which  was  fufpe6ted  to  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  a  window  in  Margaret-ftreet,  near  the 
abbey,  perforated  one  of  the  windows  by  a  fmall  cir¬ 
cular  aperture  :  and  from  thefe  circumftances,  it  was 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  been  a  bullet  discharged 
from  an  air-gun,  or  from  fome  fimilar  engine  of  de¬ 
ft  rudion  :  but  no  bullet  was  found  ;  and  whatever  it 
was,  it  neither  touched  the  king  nor  the  noblemen 
who  attended  him.  As  his  majefty  returned  from  the 
houfe  through  the  park,  though  the  gates  of  the  Horfe- 
guards  were  Ihut  to  exclude  the  mob,  yet  even  this 
precaution  was  not  fufficient  to  prevent  a  renewal  of 
the  outrages,  and  another  ftone  was  thrown  at  the  car¬ 
riage  as  it  pafled  oppofite  to  Spring-garden  terrace. 

Aftei; 
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After  the  king  had  alighted  at  St  James’?,  the  populace 
attacked  the  ftate-carriage,  and  in  its  way  through  Pall- 
mall  to  the  Mews,  it  was  almoft  demoliflied. 

The  fpeech  from  the  throne  dated  his  majedy’s  fatis- 
faflion,  that  the  general  fituation  of  affairs,  notwith- 
danding  many  event3  unfavourable  to  the  common 
caufe,  was  materially  improved.  The  French  had,  in 
Italy,  been  driven  back,  and  were  checked  on  the  fide 
of  Germany.  Their  fucceffes,  and  the  treaties  of  peace 
they  had  entered  into,  were  far  from  compenfating  the 
evils  they  had  differed  from  the  continuance  of  war  ; 
and  the  unparalleled  embarraffment  and  didrefs  of  their 
internal  fituation  appeared  to  have  produced  an  impref- 
fion  that  their  only  relief  mud  refult  from  peace,  and  a 
fettled  government.  The  crifis  in  which  they  now  were 
mud  probably  produce  confequences  important  to  the 
intereds  of  Europe.  If  this  crifis  terminated  in  any 
thing  affording  a  reafonable  expedition  of  fecurity  in 
any  treaty,  the  appearance  of  a  difpofition  to  treat  for 
peace,  on  jud  and  fuitable  terms,  would,  his  majedy 
added,  be  met  on  his  part  with  an  earned  defire  to  give 
it  the  fpeedied  effedt.  The  acceleration  of  this  defir- 
able  end  required,  however,  that  we  (hould  prove  our 
ability  to  profecute  the  war  till  we  could  conclude  it  in 
a  peace  fuited  to  the  judice  of  our  caufe,  and  the  fitua¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  fpeeches  for  and  againd  the  ufual  addreffes 
little  novelty  occurred  ;  the  fame  fubjedl,  that  is,  the 
propriety  of  the  war,  having  been  fo  repeatedly  dif- 
cuffed.  Adminidration  took  advantage  of  the  attack 
upon  his  majedy’s  perfon,  to  iffue  a  proclamation  con¬ 
necting  the  meetings  of  the  Correfponding  Society  with 
the  infults  offered  to  his  majedy,  and  to  bring  forward 
New*penal two  Pena^  ftatutes.  The  fird  was  introduced  into  the 
ftatutes.  houfe  of  lords  by  Lord  Grenville,  under  the  title  of 
“  an  aCt  for  the  fafety  and  prefervation  of  his  majedy’s 
perfon  and  government  againd  treafonable  and  fedi- 
tious  praCtices  and  attempts.”  One  claufe  ordained  the 
capital  punifhment  of  every  one  who  ftiould  exprefs, 
utter,  or  declare  by  the  publication  of  writings,  or  by 
any  over-aCt,  fuch  imaginations,  devices,  or  intentions, 
as  were  calculated  to  injure  the  king,  impair  his  au¬ 
thority  or  that  of  the  parliament,  or  promote  an  in- 
vafion  of  his  dominions.  Another  provifion  was, 
that  all  declarations  tending  to  excite  hatred  or  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  king  ffiould  be  confidered  as  high  mif- 
demeanours  5  and  it  was  decreed,  that  a  fecond  offence 
of  this  kind  might  be  punilhed,  either  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  mode,  or  by  bani  foment  from  the  realm,  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  feven  years.  The  other  bill  was 
introduced  by  Mr  Pitt  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  It 
enaCIed,  that  no  meeting  of  any  defcription  of  perfons, 
exceeding  the  number  of  50,  except  fuch  as  might  be 
called  by  flieriffs,  or  other  officers  or  magiftrates, 
ffiould  be  holden  for  political  purpofes,  unlefs  public 
notice  ffiould  have  been  given  by  feven  houfekeepers  : 
that  if  fuch  a  body  ffiould  affemble  without  notice,  and 
12,  or  more,  individuals  (hould  continue  together 
(even  quietly)  for  one  hour  after  a  legal  order  for 
their  departure,  they  ffiould  be  puniffied  as  felons, 
without  benefit  of  clergy  :  and  that  the  fame  rigour 
might  be  exercifed,  if  any  perfon,  after  due  notice  of 
the  meeting,  ffiould  ufe  feditious  language,  or  propofe 
the  irregular  alteration  of  any  thing  by  law  eftablifoed. 
With  regard  to  the  delivery  of  ledtures  or  difeourfes, 
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or  the  exercife  of  debate,  on  topics  connected  with  the  Britain* 
laws  and  government  of  the  country,  a  licenfe  was  de-  v  1 
dared  to  be  neceffary  for  fuch  meetings.  1023 

Very  animated  difeuffions  upon  thefe  bills  took  place  Petitionsfor 
In  both  Wes  of  parliament.  While  the  difeuffions  and  agamft 
were  going  on,  many  petitions  were  prefented  again  it  ^atutes> 
the  bills.  On  the  other  hand,  various  corporations 
and  public  bodies  petitioned  for  their  enadlment.  -The 
refult  of  the  whole  was  ufeful  to  minifters  j  as  the 
difputes  which  thus  arofe,  tended  to  revive  in  the  minds 
of  perfons  of  property  that  political  alarm  which  was 
now  pafling  away,  and  to  remove  a  portion  of  that 
diflike  to  the  war,  which  naturally  arofe  from  the  want 
of  fuccefs  with  which  it  had  been  attended.  The  two 
bills  were  enabled  into  laws  by  the  votes  of  great  ma¬ 
jorities.  Still,  howTever,  adminiftration  were  fenfible 
that  it  would  become  neceffary,  for  the  fake  of  pre- 
ferving  their  popularity,  to  affume  an  appearance  of 
willingnefs  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Accordingly 
while  the  two  bills  were  ftill  under  difeuffion,  each  l02 4 
houfe  received  a  ineffage  from  the  king,  in  which,  al-  Pacific  mef- 
luding  to  the  new  conftitution,  and  the  diredlorial  fag e  from 
government  of  France,  he  faid,  that  fuch  an  order  0fthekmS* 
things  had  arifen  as  would  induce  him  to  meet  any  de¬ 
fire  of  negoeiating  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  with  a 
full  rcadinefs  to  give  it  the  fpeedieft  effedt.  When  an 
addrefs  of  thanks  for  this  communication  was  moved, 

Mr  Sheridan  fuggefted  an  amendment,  tending  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  immediate  negociation,  and  to  remove,  by  a. 
renunciation  of  the  principles  on  which  the  war  had* 
been  conduced,  all  obftacles  to  the  attainment  of 
peace.  Mr  Fox  alfo  wifoed,  that  the  firft  offer  ffiould 
proceed  from  our  court  :  but  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Eundas 
thought  it  advifeable  to  wait  till  the  enemy  (hould 
manifeft  a  difpofition  to  negociate.  Similar  obferva- 
tions  were  made  in  the  houfe  of  peers.  At  a  future  An.  1796. 
period,  Mr  Grey  moved,  that  his  majefty  (hould  be  re- 
quefted  to  intimate  to  the  executive  government  of 
France,  his  readinefs  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  for 
the  re-eif  ablifoment  of  peace  on  reafonable  terms. 

He  faid,  he  was  forry  to  obferve,  that  the  court  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  more  intent  on  warlike  preparation  than 
eager  to  promote  peace  :  overtures  from  this  country, 
he  thought,  could  not  be  degrading  5  and  he  flattered 
himfelf  with  the  hope,  that  they  would  be  fuccefsful. 

Mr  Pitt  wifhed  that  this  affair  might  be  left  to  the 
diferetion  of  miniffry.  It  was  proper,  he  faid,  that 
the  allies  of  Great  Britain  (hould  be  confulted,  as  a 
clofe  concert  with  them  would  give  greater  dignity 
and  effedl  to  a  negotiation.  Steps  had  been  already 
taken  to  afeertain  the  difpofition  of  the  enemy  }  and 
if  there  (hould  be  a  profpedl  of  an  honourable  peace, 
the  opportunity  would  be  embraced  with  pleafure. 

Mr  Fox  faid,  that  a  better  feafon  for  treating  than 
the  prefent  might  not  occur  for  a  long  period  \  and 
he  hoped,  that,  as  the  French  had  renounced  the  de¬ 
cree  of  fraternity,  every  idea  of  interference  in  their 
interior  concerns  would,  on  our  part,  be  difclaimed. 

This  would  be  a  good  preparative  to  negotiation  ;  and 
a  fubfequent  offer  of  moderate  terms  would  expedite 
the  accompliffiment  of  the  defirable  objedt.  Only  50 
members  fupported  the  motion,  while  1 89  voted  againft 
it. 

On  the  8th  of  March  1796,  Mr  Wickham,  his  majef-  \ttemptst* 
ty’s  minifter  to  the  Swifs  cantons,  tranfmitted  a  note  to  negotiate, 
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Britain,  M.  Barthelemi,  the  French  ambaffador  at  Berne, 
Hating,  that  he  himfelf  was  not  authorized  to  enter  into 
any  negociation,  but  requeuing  information  in  writing 
on  the  part  of  his  court  about  three  points.  Firft* 
Whether  France  was  difpofed  to  fend  minifters  to  a 
congrefs  to  negociate  a  general  peace  with  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majefty  and  his  allies.  2dly,  Whether  the 
French  government  would  be  willing  to  Hate  the  gene¬ 
ral  grounds  upon  which  they  would  confent  to  con¬ 
clude  a  treaty  ;  and,  3dly,  Whether  the  French  go- 
verment  would  think  fit  to  propofe  any  other  mode 
of  arriving  at  a  general  pacification.  M.  Barthelemi 
returned  an  anfwer,  on  the  26th  of  the  fame  month, 
Hating,  that  the  executive  dire£lory  doubted  the  fin- 
cerity  of  thefe  overtures  of  peace,  from  the  propolal 
of  a  general  congrefs,  which  would  lead  to  endlefs  ne- 
gociations,  and  from  Mr  Wickham  having  received 
no  powers  to  negociate.  He  afferted,  however,  the 
willingnefs  of  France  to  make  peace  $  but  declared, 
that  the  executive  directory  had  no  power  to  relin- 
quilh  any  of  the  territories  which  the  conflitutional  a 6t 
had  declared  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  republic. 
With  regard  to  other  territories  occupied  by  the  French 
armies,  thefe,  he  faid,  might  become  objedls  of  negocia¬ 
tion.— As  the  Netherlands,  and  the  iiland  of  St  Do¬ 
mingo,  had  been  declared  by  the  new  French  confti- 
tution,  to  form  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  republic, 
the  Britifh  government  immediately  publifhed  a  note 
declaring  thefe  pretenfions  on  the  part  of  France  to¬ 
tally  inadmiflible ;  and  that  while  they  were  perfifted 
in,  nothing  was  left  but  to  profecute  a  war  equally 
juft  and  neceflary.  This  firft  attempt  towards  negocia¬ 
tion  for  peace  gave  rife  to  various  debates  in  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  parliament,  in  all  of  which  adminiftration  were 
fupported  by  their  ufual  majorities. 

Supplies  were  voted  during  this  fefhon  to  the 
amount  of  37,588,000!.  and  upwards  of  twenty-five 
millions  and  a  half  were  borrowed.  As  no  profpedt 
exifted  that  Britifh  armies  could  be  employed  on  the 
continent,  the  guards  and  garrifons  were  reduced  to 
49,000  men,  'I  he  forces  in  the  colonies  were  increafed 
to  77.000  j  the  failors  and  marines  were  210,000. 
Taxes  were  impofed  on  legacies  to  collateral  relations, 
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and  on  horfes,  and  dogs,  and  hats.  The  affeffed  taxes 
were  increafed,  and  alfo  the  duties  on  wine,  tobacco, 
fait,  and  fugar.  Parliament  was  diffolved  on  the  20th 
1027  of  May,  and  new  ele&ions  immediately  took  place. 
Campaign  An  extremely  asftive  campaign  was  now  opened  bv 
on  the  con- the  French  upon  the  continent.  Their  generals,  Mo- 
unent.  reau  ancj  jourcjan>  acJvar!Ce(j  Jnt0  Germany.  They 
were  ultimately  repulfed  by  the  archduke  Charles,  but 
not  till  they  had  reached  the  vicinity  of  Ratifbon. 
The  retreat  of  Moreau,  amidft  hoftile  armies,  form¬ 
ed  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  events  of  the  war.  On 
the  fide  of  Italy  the  French  obtained  greater  ultimate 
fuccefs.  Their  new  general  in  that  quarter,  Bona¬ 
parte,  compelled  the  king  of  Sardinia  to  defert  the  al¬ 
lies,  and  to  purchafe  peace  at  the  expence  of  a  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  his  territory.  He  next  defeended 
into  the  Milanefe  ;  obliged  the  Italian  Hates  to  fur- 
render  their  finefl  paintings,  Hatues,  and  other  curi- 
ofities,  together  with  large  fums  of  motley,  as  the  price 
of  peace  ;  and  after  a  multitude  of  fanguinary  conflicts, 
be  fucceeded  in  fubduing,  by  famine,  Mantua,  the 
only  fortrefs  that  remained  to  the  Auflrians  in  Italy. 
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I'ew  maritime  events  of  much  importance  occurred.  >,  .  . 

I  he  Dutch  loH  their  whole  tropical  poffeffions,  with 
the  exception  of  the  unhealthy  but  rich  fettlemcnt  of 
Batavia  in  the  ifiand  of  Java;  and  they  alfo  loft  a  Maiiti^e 
fquadron  which  they  fent  out  to  attempt  the  re-capture  cvcnts‘ 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  which  was  itfclf  made 
prize  of  by  the  Britifh  admiral,  Sir  George  Elphin- 
Hon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Britifh  were  under  the 
neceflity  of  abandoning  Corfiea,  in  confequence  of  the 
conquefts  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  and  the  mutinous  fpirit 
of  his  countrymen,  the  Corficans. 

The  refult  of  the  campaign  was,  that  the  Britifh  v  102P 
mimftry,  to  avoid  quarrelling  with  the  nation,  found  ittR^ 
neceflary  to  fend  Lord  Mahnefbury  to  Paris  to  nego-Lord  Mai. 
ciate  a  peace.  It  was  afterwards  admitted  by  Mr  Pitt,  mcfl)ury- 
that,  at  this  period,  they  had  110  wifh  to  conclude  a 
treaty,  and  that  the  meafure  now  mentioned  was  adopt¬ 
ed  merely  in  compliance  with  the  obvious  wifhes  of  the 
public.  Accordingly,  as  the  French  Hill  refufed  to 
relinquifh  the  Netherlands,  this  was  adopted  as  a  fuf- 
ficient  reafon  for  perfevering  in  the  war. 

Xhe  early  part  of  the  feflion  of  parliament,  which 
met  on  the  6th  of  O&ober,  paffed  away  with  few  de¬ 
bates,  on  account  of  the  intention  to  attempt  an  imme¬ 
diate  negociation,  which  had  been  announced  in  the 
king’s  fpeech,  and  afterwards  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  its  iffue,  At  the  clofe  of  the  year,  the 
French  dire&ory,  in  confequence  of  an  invitation  from 
a  difafife&ed  party  in  Ireland  (fee  Ireland),  fent  to 
invade  that  country,  an  expedition  of  17  fhips  of  the 
line  and  many  fmaller  veflels,  bearing  an  army  of 
18,000  men  under  General  Hoche.  The  violence  of 
the  winds  prevented  the  rendezvous  of  this  armament 
at  Bantry  bay,  in  confequence  of  which  no  landing  was 
attempted,  and  the  fleet  returned  home  with  the  lofs  of 
nvo  fhips  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  which  perifhed 
in  a  tempefl,  and  one  frigate  taken  by  the  Englifh. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  French  difembarked  on  the 
coaft  of  Pembrokefliire  1250  criminals,  whom  they 
had  fent  as  foldiers  upon  the  Irifh  expedition,  but 
whom  they  did  not  now  know  how  to  employ. 

At  this  period  the  firft  inftance  of  ferious  difficulty  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  management  of  the  Britifh  funding  fyf- 
tern.  1  he  large  fums  of  money  fent  abroad  as  fub-  Stoppage  of 
fidies  to  foreign  princes  by  governm^t,  had  dimi- payment 
niflied  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  in  Great  Britain. thc 
At  the  fame  time,  adminiftration,  through  the  medium  bank* 
of  the  bank  of  England’s  paper,  had  iflfued  inimenfe 
fums  for  the  public  expences,  and  in  payment  of  the 
additional  intereft  of  the  national  debt.  The  alarm 
occafioned  by  the  Irifh  invafion  coming  in  addition  to 
thefe  circumftances,  produced  a  greater  demand  than 
ufual  upon  the  bank  to  exchange  its  paper  for  fpecie. 

Thus  their  coffers  were  foon  drained,  and  to  repleniffi 
them  they  were  under  the  neceflity  of  giving  for  bul¬ 
lion  a  premium,  or  high  price,  which  they  paid  with 
their  paper.  This  made  matters  worfe,  for  certain 
perfons  fecretly  melted  down  the  guineas  which  the 
bank  had  procured  to  be  coined,  and,  for  the  fake 
of  the  premium,  fold  this  gold  back  to  the  bank  as  bul¬ 
lion.  A  ruinous  traffic  was  thus  carried  on  by  the 
bank,  which  purchafed  bullion  at  a  high  rate,  while 
they  gave  out  their  guineas  at  the  ufual  price.  The 
diredors  of  the  bank  were  under  the  neceflity  of 
laying  their  cafe  before  the  privy  council,  which  iffued 
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Britain.  an  order  againft  the  iffue  of  caffi  by  the  bank.  Con- 
u— -y— ■ »'  fiderable  alarm  was  occafioned  by  this  ftep.  Commit¬ 
tees  of  the  two  houfes  of  parliament  were  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  ftate  of  the  bank’s  affairs,  both  of 
which  reported  them  to  be  profperous,  yet  each  re¬ 
commended  a  continuation  of  the  late  prohibition.  An 
aft  was  therefore  paffed  for  confirming  the  reftriftion, 
and  to  render  it  lefs  inconvenient,  bank-notes  for  one 
and  two  pounds  were  put  into  circulation.  At  the 
fame  time  private  perfons  were  not  compelled  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  the  bank  of  England’s  notes  in  their  tranfac- 
tions  with  each  other.  As  the  bank  of  England  is 
the  office  through  which  the  Britiffi  government  iffues 
all  payments,  and  as  thefe  payments  are  made  in  the 
bank’s  paper,  which  adminiftration  might  influence 
the  direftors  to  augment  indefinitely,  many  perfons 
feared  and  predicted,  that  this  paper  would  fpeedily 
fink  in  value  when  compared  with  gold  and  filver,  as 
the  French  affignats  and  the  American  paper  currency 
had  done,  when  rendered  not  convertible  at  pleafure, 
into  fpecie.  The  {lability,  however,  of  the  Britiffi 
funding  fyffem  fpeedily  difplayed  itfelf.  The  credit 
of  the  bank  of  England’s  paper  remained  unffiaken, 
becaufe  government  received  it  in  payment  of  all  taxes, 
and  thefe  taxes  fully  equalled  the  intereft  of  the 'whole 
I03I  fums  borrowed  by  the  public. 

Supplies.  During  the  preceding  year  the  emperor  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  fubfidy,  under  the  appellation  of  a  loan,  from 
the  Britifli  government,  and  a  new  fubfidy  was  now 
given  him  under  a  fimilar  appellation.  To  fupply 
this  and  the  reft  of  the  national  expences,  early  in  the 
feffion  27,647,0001.  were  voted,  and  afterwards  above 
15  millions  additional  were  thought  neeeffary,  and 
voted.  Two  loans  were  negotiated  by  government, 
one  for  16  millions  and  a  half  in  the  ufual  way,  from 
103*  money-brokers,  and  another  of  18  millions,  called  the 
Loyalty  loyalty  loan,  from  the  nobility  and  gentry  being  re¬ 
loan,  See.  quefted  to  fill  it  up,  which  they  did  with  eagernefs. 

The  troops  voted  confided  of  120,000  feamen  ;  60,765 
foldiers  for  guards  and  garrifons,  that  is,  for  European 
fervice,  and  above  64,000  for  the  dependencies  of 
Great  Britain.  As  the  fear  of  invafion  was  now  re¬ 
vived,  a  large  fupplementary  body  of  militia  was  le¬ 
vied,  together  with  a  confiderable  force  confiding  of 
cavalry.  The  intereft  of  the  two  loans  was  provided 
for  by  taxes  upon  houfes,  ftage-coaches,  horfes,  auc¬ 
tions,  ftamps  on  agreements  and  newfpapers,  ornamen¬ 
tal  plate,  fpirits,  tea,  coffee,  &c.  Towards  the  clofe 
of  the  feffion,  oppofition  unfuccefsfully  brought  for¬ 
ward  motions  to  addrefs  the  king  to  difmifs  his  mini¬ 
fies,  refume  the  negotiation  with  France,  and  to  re¬ 
peal  the  two  afts  introduced  in  the  preceding  feffion, 
by  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr  Pitt,  for  extending  the 
treafon  laws,  and  impofing  reftriftions  upon  popular 
meetings  for  political  purpofes.  They  were  encouraged 
in  fome  meafurc  to  thefe  motions  by  a  variety  of  ad- 
dreffes  which  at  this  time  were  prefented  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  to  his  majefty,  advifing 
I0^  him  to  difmifs  the  prefent  miniftry. 

War  with  The  French  had  now  acquired  fuch  an  afeendency 
Spain.  over  the  Spanifti  monarchy,  as  to  induce  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  that  country  to  declare  war  again  ft  Britain. 
Their  fleet,  amounting  to  27  fail  of  the  line,  attempt¬ 
ed  to  join  a  French  armament  5  but  were  attacked  by 


Sir  John  Jervis,  on  the  14th  of  February,  near  Cape  Britain. 
St  Vincent,  with  only  15  fail  of  the  line  \  and  four  of  — \r-  1 

their  ffiips,  from  74  to  112  guns,  were  made  prizes  by 
the  Britiffi  fleet.  The  ifland  of  Trinidad  was  alfo 
taken  from  them  }  and  there  alfo  they  loft  four  ffiips  of 
the  line  and  a  frigate.  lQ^ 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fummer  an  event  oc-  Mutiny  in 
curred,  which,  had  the  French  been  prepared  to  at- the  fleet, 
tempt  an  invafion  of  this  country,  might  have  been 
produftive  of  ferious  evils.  This  was  a  mutiny  in  the 
fleet.  It  appears  that  very  grofs  impofitions  had  for 
fome  time  been  praftifed  upon  the  feamen  with  regard 
to  their  provifions,  both  as  to  the  quantity  and  qua¬ 
lity  allowed  them.  They  made  an  anonymous  appli¬ 
cation  for  redrefs  to  Earl  Howe,  by  a  letter.  The  ap¬ 
plication  was  difregarded,  becaufe  the  ftriftnefs  of  difei- 
pline  prevented  the  open  avowal  or  public  appearance 
of  difeontent,  which  his  lordfhip,  therefore,  inconfider- 
ately  fuppofed  did  not  exift,  and  that  the  letter  muft 
be  an  impofition.  The  feamen  refolved  to  enforce  re¬ 
drefs.  When  orders  were  given  to  prepare  for  putting 
to  fea,  the  crew  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  and  other  ffiips 
lying  at  Spithead,  refufed  to  aft  5  and  treating  with 
contempt  the  remonftrances  of  the  officers,  made 
choice  of  delegates,  who,  after  a  formal  confultation, 
drew  up  petitions  to  the  board  of  admiralty,  and  the 
houfe  of  commons.  Earl  Spencer,  the  naval  minifter, 
that  is,  the  firft  lord  of  the  admiralty,  dreading  a  dan¬ 
gerous  mutiny,  and  not  thinking  the  demands  unrea¬ 
sonable,  promifed  compliance  5  and  the  king  readily 
offered  full  pardon  to  all  who  ffiould  immediately  re¬ 
turn  to  their  duty.  The  feamen,  however,  would 
not  declare  their  fatisfaftion  before  the  parliament  had 
confirmed  the  prornifes  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  -7 
and,  as  fome  delay  was  thus  produced,  the  irritation 
of  their  minds  led  to  a  conteft  with  Vice-admiral 
Colpoys,  in  which  fome  lives  were  loft.  An  aft 
was  paffed  for  the  gratification  of  the  feamen  both 
in  point  of  pay  and  provifions  \  and  fubordination  was 
reftored  at  Spithead  and  Plymouth. 

The  grant  of  thefe  claims  encouraged  the  feamen  at 
the  Nore  to  infift  on  a  more  punftual  difeharge  of  ar¬ 
rears,  a  more  equal  diftribution  of  prize-money,  and  a 
general  abatement  of  the  feverity  of  difeipline.  A 
council  of  delegates  was  elefted,  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  a  feaman  named  Richard  Parker,  who  took  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  fleet.  He  prevailed  upon  the  men  to  rejeft 
repeated  offers  of  pardon.  He  robbed  two  merebant-fliips  - 
of  provifions,  and  obftrufted  trade  by  the  detention  of 
others  \  and  he  fired  on  fome  fliips  of  war  that  refufed 
to  accede  to  the  mutinous  combination.  An  aft  of 
parliament  was  paffed  in  the  beginning  of  June,  de¬ 
nouncing  capital  puniftiment  againft  all  who  fhould 
hold  intercourfe  with  the  rebellious  ffiips,  or  volun¬ 
tarily  continue  on  board.  As.  the  public  ftrongly  dis¬ 
approved  of  this  laft  mutiny,  for  which  no  excufe  could 
be  offered,  the  feamen  gradually  returned  to  their  duty. 

Parker  was  apprehended,  and  with  feveral  other  mu¬ 
tineers  was  puniffied  with  death.  A  confiderable 
number  were  condemned  after  trial,  but  the  greater 
number  were  pardoned.  I0^ 

During  the  fummer  the  port  of  Cadiz  was  blocked  Maritime 
up  by  the  Britifli  fleet  under  Earl  St  Vincent  (former- °l)eraticns’ 
ly  Sir  John  Jervis).  An  attempt  was  made  againft  the 
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Britain.  Spanilh  ifland  of  Teneriffe,  but  without  fuccefs. 

'  the  meanwhile  another  fleet,  under  Admiral  Duncan, 
lay  before  the  Texel.  When  he  retired  for  a  Ihort 
time,  the  Dutch  admiral  De  Winter  failed  out.  Intelli¬ 
gence  of  this  event  was  immediately  brought  to  Ad¬ 
miral  Duncan  at  Yarmouth,  who  inflantly  put  to  fea, 
encountered  the  Dutch  fleet  near  their  own  coaft ;  and 
out  of  21  veffels  of  diflerent  defcriptions,  captured 
feven  fail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates.  This  event 
excited,  as  ufual  in  fueh  cafes,  the  moft  lively  joy  in 
the  Britilh  nation,  from  its  tendency  to  put  an  end  to 
all  fears  of  invaiion. 

While  their  allies,  or  rather  fubjefts,  were  fuffering 
thefe  difafters  by  fea,  the  French  armies  triumphed  on 
.  the  continent.  Bonaparte  advanced  from  Italy  againft 
the  centre  of  the  Auftrian  dominions.  After  feveral 
fanguinary  conflifts,  he  croffed  the  Alps,  where  they 
approach  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  and  forced  the 
emperor  to  conclude  a  preliminary  treaty  on  the  1 8th 
of  April,  at  Leoben.  This  was  followed  by  a  defini¬ 
tive  treaty,  (igned  at  Campo  Formio,  near  Udine,  in  Ita¬ 
ly,  on  the  1 7th  of  Oftober.  The  emperor  acquired  the 
city  of  Venice  5  but  he  relinquifhed  the  Milanele  and 
the  Netherlands,  and,  by  fecret  articles,  confented 
that  the  Rhine  fhould  be  the  boundary  of  France. 

Britain  was  now  left  alone  in  that  conteft  into  which 
fhe  had  originally  entered  as  a  fort  of  auxiliary  to  Au- 
ftria  and  Pruflia.  The  Britilh  government,  therefore, 
again  entered  into  a  negotiation  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  fummer.  Both  the  French  and  Britilh  nations 
now  eagerly  wifhed  for  a  termination  to  this  fangui- 
nary  conteft,  and  it  is  probable,  that  adminiftration  at 
laft  ferioufly  wilhed  to  conclude  a  treaty  ;  but  by  this 
time  a  violent  party,  headed  by  the  direftor  Barras, 
had  gained  the  afcendency  in  France,  and  refolved  to 
continue  the  war.  A  demand  was  therefore  infolent- 
ly  made,  that  Britain  fhould  renounce  every  conqueft 
as  a  preliminary  to  farther  negotiation,  while  France 
referved  a  right  to  make  demands.  On  a  refufal  of 
compliance,  the  Britilh  ambalfador,  Lord  Malmefbury, 
was  difmiffed  from  Lille,  where  the  negotiations  had 
1029  been  held. 

Meeting  of  Parliament  affembled  on  the  2d  of  November.  In 
parliament.  fpeecli  from  the  throne,  his  majefty  exprelfed  his 
concern,  that  his  endeavours  to  reftore  peace  had  been 
rendered  ineffectual.  But  he  exprelfed  the  fulleft  re¬ 
liance  in  the  magnanimity  and  courage  of  a  free  people 
contending  for  their  bell  interefts,  in  a  war  in  which 
they  were  compelled,  by  neceflity,  to  perfevere.  Du¬ 
ring  this  feflion  of  parliament,  few  or  none  of  the 
Retreat  of  mem^ers  oppofition  attended.  At  the  clofe  of  the 
oppolition.  preceding  feflion  the  members  of  oppofition  had  de¬ 
clared  this  to  be  their  intention,  and  they  juftified 
their  conduft  in  the  following  terms :  “  In  times 

when  every  man  who  cenfures  the  conduft  of  admi¬ 
niftration  is  regarded  as  in  league  with  the  enemy, 
for  what  end  Ihould  we  incur  fo  black  a  cenfure  ?  If 
we  declare  our  fentiments,  we  are  proclaimed  as  the 
enemies  of  our  king  ;  if  we  tacitly  acquiefce  in  the 
meafures  of  the  mini  Her,  we  voluntarily  take  upon  us 
a  fliare  of  the  refpon Ability.  We  have  done  our  ut- 
moft  to  prevent  the  war  \  we  have  urged  repeatedly 
the  neceflity  of  bringing  it  to  a  fpeedy  termination  : 
.we  have  not  perfuaded  our  opponents.  Events  muft 
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In  now  take  their  natural  courfe  :  we  cannot  aid  with 
counfel  5  it  lhall  not  be  faid,  that  we  embarrafs  by  op¬ 
pofition.”  This  retirement  of  oppofition,  however, 
was  much  refented,  and  fpoken  of  with  great  bitter- 
nefs,  by  the  friends  of  adminiftration,  as  it  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  fuggeft  to  the  nation,  the  idea  that  govern¬ 
ment  was  conduced  by  the  power  of  the  crown  alone, 
unchecked  by  the  difcufiion  of  its  meafures  by  men  of 
talents  in  the  two  legillative  affemblies. 

The  inability  of  the  bank  of  England  to  pay  upon 
demand  its  notes  in  fpecie,  according  to  ancient  cuf- 
tom,  and  to  the  terms  of  the  obligation  contained  in  Pr°je<ft  to 
thefe  notes,  appears  now  to  have  fuggefted  to  Mr 
fome  fear  with  regard  to  the  funding  fyftem,  and  an^s^iX 
apprehenfion,  that  from  the  immenfe  fums  annually  in  the  year, 
borrowed,  and  the  corresponding  quantity  of  paper- 
money  neceflarily  iffued  to  pay  the  intereft  of  the 
loans,  the  fyftem  might  be  carried  too  far,  fo  as  to 
difcredit  this  paper-money  iffued  in  the  name  of  the 
bank  of  England.  This  apprehenfion  was  (Lengthen¬ 
ed  by  a  faft,  of  which  all  perfons  were  daily  becoming 
fenfible,  that  the  money  price  of  all  kinds  of  property 
in  Great  Britain  had  rapidly  rifen  during  the  war  5 
and  this  rife  of  price  was  very  juftly  afcribed  to  a  gra¬ 
dual  finking  in  the  value  of  money,  (that  is,  of  paper, 
the  only  money  ufed  in  Britain)  in  confequence  of  its 
too  great  abundance.  Mr  Pitt  therefore  propofed,  in- 
ftead  of  borrowing  the  whole  fum  neceffary  to  defray 
the  expence  of  the  war,  and  itnpofing  no  more  taxes 
than  were  requifite  to  pay  the  intereft  of  the  loan, 
that  heavier  taxes  fhould  be  impofed,  to  defray,  by 
means  of  them,  a  portion  of  the  extraordinary  expen¬ 
diture.  Accordingly  an  aft  was  paffed  with  the  view 
of  railing  feven  millions  within  the  year.  This  was 
to  be  done  by  augmenting,  in  a  threefold  proportion, 
and,  in  fome  cafes,  by  railing  to  five  times  their  former 
amount,  the  affeffed  taxes,  that  is,  the  taxes  on  houfes, 
windows,  male-fervants,  horfes,  and  carriages  \  but  fo 
as  not  to  compel  any  individual  to  pay  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  his  income.  The  leading  members  of  oppo¬ 
fition  attended  to  oppofe  this  extraordinary  meafure, 
but  without  effeft. 

As  the  French  were  now  difencumbered  from  all  Relative 
other  hoftility,  it  was  naturally  expefted  that  they  fituation  of 
would  turn  their  arms  in  a  jnore  direft  manner  than  Frfnce  and 
formerly  againft  the  Britilh  empire.  The  refult  of  the  fir*ta*n* 
late  combination  of  the  ftates  of  Europe,  for  the  par¬ 
tition  of  France,  had  been  extremely  difaftrous,  and 
haddeft  the  new  republic  in  poffeflion  of  an  extent  of 
territory  which  the  ableft  and  moft  ambitious  of  the 
ancient  French  monarchs  had  in  vain  afpired  to  pof- 
fefs.  The  command  which  they  had  now  obtained  of 
Holland  rendered  France  more  dangerous  than  former¬ 
ly,  by  the  fuperior  means  of  invaiion  which  an  addi¬ 
tional  extent  of  coaft,  and  the  poffeflion  of  a  large 
quantity  of  Ihipping,  might  afford  ;  and  had  the  French 
navy  been  lefs  weak,  or  the  French  rulers  poffeffed  of 
greater  ability,  a  dangerous  crifis  in  the  hiftory  of 
Great  Britain  might  at  this  period  have  occurred.  ^ 

It  never  was  the  intereft  of  any  Britilh  adminiftra-  Alarm  of 
tion  to  conceal  from  the  public  at  large,  the  poflibility  invaiion. 
of  a  foreign  invaiion.  As  the  French  government 
at  this  time  boafted  of  their  intention  to  make  fuch  an 
attempt,  and  ordered  a  confiderable  army  to  advance 
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to  the  fea  coaft,  it  fecmed  in  feme  roeafure  the  duty  of 
minifters  in  Great  Britain,  to  make  preparations  to 
refill  any  fuch  effort.  Accordingly  they  readily  came 
'forward  in  parliament,  to  propofe  meafures  of  defence  ; 
and  the  danger  into  which  the  nation  confidered  itfelf 
as  brought,  obliged  all  men,  in  fome  meafiire,  ftill  to 
adhere  to  an  adminiftration,  which,  in  other  refpefls, 
'might  have  loft  all  their  popularity  from*  the  ill  fuccefs 
of  their  late  meafures. 

On  the  8th  of  February  1798,  Mr  Dundas  moved 
in  the  hou'e  of  commons  for  the  introduction  of  a  bill, 
to  enable  the  king  to  incorporate  in  the  regular  militia 
■a  portion  of  the  fupplementary  militia.  The  bill  was 
'pafled  with  little  debate.  On  the  27th  of  March,  the 
Tame  minifter  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  en¬ 
able  his  majefty  to  take  measures  for  the  more  effectual 
•fecurity  and  defence  of  thefe  realms,  and  to  indemnify 
'perfons  who  might  fuffer  injury  in  their  property  by 
the  operation  of  fuch  uneafures.  He  ftated,  that  the 
bill  had  leveral  obje&s.  Already  fome  counties  had 
‘expreffed  a  with  to  adopt  meafures  in  their  nature  fimi- 
lar  ;  for  inftance,  Dorfetftiire.  Propofitions  were  made 
"by  the  men  of  property,  which  induced  the  fheriff  to 
hold  fever#!  meetings  }  but,  as  from  the  nature  of  his 
office,  he  could  only  call  out  the  poffe  comitatus ,  in 
cafes  limited  by  circumftances  of  mere  local  exigency, 
ihefe  meetings  had  no  other  effeCt,  than  that  of  giving  a 
collected  expreflion  to  the  patriotifm  of  that  county.  In 
other  counties,  the  lord-lieutenants  had  done  more  j  but 
it  was  doubtful  whether  they  could  go  beyond  certain 
‘  bounds.  It  was,  be  faid,  the  objeCt  of  this  bill  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  every  poflible  emergency,  by  giving  a  power  to 
his  majefty  to  difeover  who  were  the  perfons  prepared  to 
appear  in  arms  to  embody  for  their  own  defence.  An¬ 
other  provifion  of  the  bill  was  to  fee  what  number  of 
the  inhabitant’s  of  certain  diftri&s  would  be  able  to  a£t 
as  pioneers,  or  in  other  laborious  lituations.  Mr  Dun¬ 
das  alfo  remarked,  that,  in  the  crifis  of  real  danger, 
fome  perfons  might  be  influenced  by  motives  of  perfonal 
fafety,  or  the  natural  wifh  of  preferving  their  property, 
which  might  lead  individuals  to  withdraw  from  their 
country  }  the  prefent  bill,  however,  would  provide, 
that  fliould  the  property  of  individuals  be  deftroyed  by 
a  marching  army,  or  fall  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  or  be 
taken  for  the  fervice  of  the  country,  indemnification 
fliould  be  rendered  according  to  its  value.  The  other 
provifions  were,  that  in  the  event  of  its  being  neceffary 
to  employ  perfons  as  pioneers  to  remove  flock,  or  aflift 
in  facilitating  the  carriage  of  military  flores,  proper 
compenfation  would  be  made*  ^be  bill,  he  obferved, 
■was  intended  give  a  power  °f  embodying  alfo  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  regular  militia,  and  empl°yittg  them  in  the 
defence  of  the  country.  Upon  tbefe  bro*d  principles 
of  juftice,  he  was  confident,  the  fPlrlt  of  the  country 
could  be  exerted  }  and  he  be1leved  that  tbere  was 
nothing  that  could  better  infufe  confidence  into  a  peo¬ 
ple,  and  make  them  feel  that  thelr  fecurity  depended 
on  the  meafures  taken  for  their  defence»  tban  to  enabde 
them  to  unite  to  defend  themfelve*. 

The  bill  was  enabled  into  a  law  a[ter  fome  unim¬ 
portant  debates.  The  principal  membels  of  °PP0J1’ 
tion  not  ufually  attending,  the  perfons  who  chiefly 
now  appeared  to  oppofe  the  meafures  of  adminiftration, 
were  Mr  Tierney,  Mr  Nichols,  Sir  William  Pulte- 
iiey,  General  Tarleton,  and  others,  who  had  xoimer- 
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ly  been  confidered  as  occupying  a  lefs  important  place  Britain,  ^ 
in  the  difeuflions  of  the  legiflature.  "~y  -  ~ 

As  it  was  fuppofed,  that  the  war,  on  the  part  of  Rede^ 
Britain,  would  oceafion  greater  expence  than  when  tjori  0f  tKe 
all  Europe  had  been  engaged  in  it  along  with  her,,  the  land-tax 
fupplies  were  augmented  to  35,000,0001.}  and,  with  a  a6t. 
view  to  draw  fupplies  from  diftant  parts  of  the.  coun¬ 
try,  inftead  of  railing  large  loans  for  the  public  fer¬ 
vice,  which  were  negociated  in  London  alone,  Mr  Pitt 
brought  forward  a  feheme,  by  which  proprietors  of  land 
■were  enabled  to  redeem  the  land-tax  5  in  other  words, 
that  the  owner  of  land,  and  failing  him,  that  any  other 
perfon,  fhould  be  permitted  to  purchafe  this  tax,  by  a 
transfer  of  flock,  which  produced  a  dividend  greater 
than  the  amount  of  the  impoft.  The.  meafure  was 
enabled  into  a  law,  but  produced  little  immediate  ef- 
fe&.  1046 

On  the  25th  of  May,  Mr  Pitt  brought  forward  aNavy-biti. 
bill  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  intended  to  increafe  the 
navy,  with  a  view  to  refift,  with  greater  fuccefs,  the 
threatened  invafion.  On  this  occafion,  an  event  oc¬ 
curred,  which  feemed  to  indicate,  that  by  the  long 
poffeflion  of  power,  and  the  uncommon  fupport  he  had 
received  from  the  nation,  Mr  Pitt  had  fullered  to  grow 
upon  him  a  certain  haughtinefs  of  manner'  and  impa¬ 
tience  of  contradiction,  which,  in  former  times,  would 
have  proved  extremely  inconvenient  to  a  Britilh  mini¬ 
fter.  On  the  fubjeCt  of  his  propofed  bill,  he  faid,  that 
the  objeCt  lie  had  in  view,  was  to  fufpend,  for  a  limited 
time,  the  protections  which  various  deferiptions  of  per¬ 
fons  enjoyed,  to  prevent  them  from  being  imprelfed 
into  the  fervice  of  the  navy.  It  was  his  wilh,  he  faid, 
that  the  bill  fhpuld  this  day  pafs  through  its  different 
ftages,  with  a  fuitable  paufe  at  each,  if  required,  and 
that  it  fhould  be  fent  to  the  lords  for  their  concurrence. 

Mr  Pitt  concluded,  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  more  fpeedy  and  effectual  manning  of  the 
navy. 

Mr  Tierney  faid,  the  very  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  called  upon  the 
houfe  to  adopt  this  meafure,  could  not  fail  to  create 
great  alarm.  He  had  imagined,  that  the  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  navy  was  to  be  provided  for  in  the  ufual 
way  }  or,  if  any  very  uncommon  mode  was  to  be  re- 
forted  to  for  the  attainment  of  that  objeCt,  notice 
fliould  have  been  given  to  the  houfe.  For  his  part,  he  . 
had  heard  no  arguments  that  proved  its  propriety  }  and 
even  if  he  had^  fome  time  ought  to  have  been  allowed 
him  to  weigh  the  force  of  fuch  arguments,  before  he 
proceeded  to  give  three  or  four  votes  on  a  meafure,  of 
which  no  notice  of  any  kind  had  been  given.  If  the 
honourable  gentleman  perfifted  in  hurrying  the  bill" 
through  the  houfe  in  the  manner  propofed,  he  muft 
give  it  his  decided  negative.  Indeed,  from  what  he 
had  already  feen,  he  muft  view  all  the  meafures  of  the 
minifters  as  hoftile  to  the  liberties  of  the  fubjeCts  of  this 
country. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  replied,  that  if 
every  meafure  adopted  againft  the  defigns  of  France 
was  to  be  confidered  as  hoftile  to  the  liberty  of  this 
country,  then  indeed  his  idea  of  liberty  differed  wide¬ 
ly  from  that  of  the  honourable  gentleman.  He  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  he  had  given  notice  before  of  the  prefent 
motion  }  and  that,  were  it  not  paffed  in  a  day,  thofe 
whom  it  concerned  might  elude  its  effeCts.  But 
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if  the  meafure  was  neceffary,  and  that  a  notice  of  it 
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would  enable  its  effects  to  be  eluded,  how  could  the 
honourable  gentleman’s  oppofition  be  accounted  for, 
but  from  a  defire  to  obftruft  the  defence  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ? 

Mr  Tierney  called  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
to  order. 

The  fpeaker  obfervcd,  that  whatever  had  a  tendency 
to  throw  fufpicion  on  the  fentiments  of  a  member,  if 
conveyed  in  language  that  clearly  marked  that  inten¬ 
tion,  was  certainly  irregular.  This  the  houfe  would 
judge  of*,  but  they  would  wait  to  hear  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman’s  explanation. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  replied,  that  if  the 
houfe  waited  for  his  explanation,  he  feared  it  mufl 
wait  a  long  time.  He  knew  very  well,  that  it  was 
unparliamentary  to  ftate  the  motives  that  actuated  the 
opinions  of  gentlemen  3  but  it  was  impoflible  to  go 
into  arguments  in  favour  of  a  queffion,  without  fome- 
times  hinting  at  the  motives  that  induced  an  oppofition 
to  it.  He  Submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  houfe 
the  propriety  of  what  he  argued  3  and  he  would  not  de¬ 
part  from  any  thing  he  had  advanced,  by  either  re¬ 
tracing  or  explaining  them. 

The  refult  of  this  altercation  was  a  duel  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sunday,  between  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Tierney. 
They  went  to  Putney  Heath,  attended  by  feconds  3 
and,  Handing  at  the  diflance  of  12  paces,  each  of 
them  fired  twice  3  but  Mr  Pitt  fired  his  fecond  piftol 
in  the  air.  The  feconds  interfered  3  and  thus  the  af¬ 
fair  terminated. 

During  the  fummer  of  this  year,  a  rebellion  broke 
out  in  Ireland,  the  particulars  of  which  will  be  Hated 
in  their  proper  place  (fee  Ireland).  We  fhall  only 
remark  here,  that  Ireland  has,  at  all  times,  been  in  a 
very  unhappy  Hate.  Two-thirds  of  the  population  are 
Roman  Catholics,  poffefling,  till  lately,  no  political 
rights  3  excluded  by  penal  Hatutes  from  all  employ¬ 
ments  in  the  army,  and  from  every  incorporation  3 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  they  are  under  the  neceflity  of 
paying  tithes  to  the  Proteflant  Epifcopal  clergy.  The 
Proteflants,  who  form  the  remainder  of  the  people, 
have  long  been  divided  among  themfelves  3  one  part 
being  Prefbyterians,  while  the  remainder  are  attached 
to  the  Epifcopal  church.  Thefe  divifions  never  fail 
to  produce  great  unhappinefs  3  and  fuch  was  the  mife- 
rable  policy  followed  by  England,  that,  inflead  of  in¬ 
corporating  Ireland  with  itfelf  with  a  view  to  form  an 
united  empire,  with  a  fingle  legiflature,  as  King  James  I. 
had  propofed,  and  as  was  attempted  during  the  ufurpa- 
tion,  the  Britifh  government  ufually  chofe  rather  to  hold 
Ireland  in  a  Hate  of  conflant  dependence,  by  govern¬ 
ing  it  through  the  organ  of  a  faCion,  and  by  rather 
encouraging  than  attempting  to  do  away  the  divifions 
that  exifled  among  its  inhabitants.  The  enthufiafm 
which  the  French  revolution  had  kindled  in  fo  many 
quarters  of  Europe,  extended  itfelf  to  Ireland.  Some 
men  there,  of  ardent  imaginations,  cliieHy  Proteflant 
diffenters,  perfuaded  themfelves  that  they  could  rege¬ 
nerate  their  country,  cafl  off  the  dominion  of  Great 
Britain,  heal  the  unhappy  divifions  among  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Ireland,  and  convert  it  into  an  independent 
republic.  As  early  as  the  year  1793,  thefe  perfons 
formed  themfelves  into  a  fociety,  under  the  name  of  the 
United  lrijhmen%  and  were  gradually  joined  by  a  very 
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great  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  country. 

They  at  firff  fought  aid  from  France  3  and  it  was  in 
confi  quence  of  their  invitation,  that  the  unfuccehful 
expedition  under  General  Hoche  was  undertaken. 

From  that  period,  the  country  remained  in  a  Hate  of 
the  greateft  alarm.  On  one  fide  ligorous  laws  were 
enabled,  and  every  effort  was  made,  by  feverity  of  pU- 
nifliment,  to  reprefs  all  appearance  of  oppofition  to  the 
exifling  government  3  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
common  people  bufied  themfelves  in  the  fabrication 
and  concealment  of  pikes,  or  broke  into  the  houfes  of 
country  gentlemen,  to  feize  whatever  fire-arms  they 
could  difeover.  The  fchemes  of  the  difaffe&ed  party 
were  gieatly  difconcerted,  by  the  difeovery  and  appre- 
henfion  of  their  principal  leaders.  A  rebellion,  how¬ 
ever,  a&ually  broke  out  3  and,  though  attended  with 
confiderable  deflru&ion  of  human  lives  and  of  proper¬ 
ty,  it  was  of  a  partial  nature,  and  fpeedily  repreffed. 

During  its  exiflence,  fume  circumftances  occurred, 
which  completely  demonflrated  of  how  vifionary  a 
nature  the  fchemes  of  thofe  perfons  had  been,  who 
hoped  to  effablifh,  in  Ireland,  an  independent  govern¬ 
ment,  upon  any  balls  that  could  afford  a  tolerable 
hope  of  national  profperity.  The  difaffe&ed  party 
among  the  Proteflants  were  too  weak  to  be  able  of 
themfelves  either  to  (hake  off  the  dominion  of  Great 
Britain,  or  to  affume  the  afcendency  in  Ireland.  They 
were  therefore  under  the  neceflity  of  calling  in  the  aid 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  of  whom  the  great  Inafs  of 
Irilh  population  confifls.  They  were  the  more  readily 
induced  to  do  fo,  in  confequence  of  the  notion,  which 
of  late  years  had  very  generally  gained  ground  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  that  religious  fentiments  form  no  proper  fource 
of  diflindtion  in  civil  fociety  3  and  from  perceiving 
the  facility  with  which  the  Catholics  of  France  had 
fet  at  defiance  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  when 
placed  in  competition  with  what  they  accounted  the 
intereffs  of  freedom,  or  the  means  of  aggrandifement 
to  their  country.  But  it  fpeedily  appeared,  that  thefe 
new  maxims  of  conduct  could  not  be  adopted  by  the 
fuperflitious  and  illiterate  peafantry  of  Ireland.  The 
Catholics  were  no  fooner  in  arms,  than  their  chief  ani- 
mofity  came  to  be  diredled,  not  againfl  the  dominion 
of  Britain  or  againfl  any  form  of  civil  government, 
but  againfl  their  own  countrymen  of  the  Proteflant 
faith,  who  mufl  thus  ultimately  have  fallen  a  facrifice 
t©  the  fuccefs  of  their  own  fchemes.  In  (hort,  it  be¬ 
came  evident  to  all  perfons  of  refledfion,  that  Ireland 
could  not  poflibly  exift  in  tranquillity,  or  with  fafety 
to  the  Proteflant  part  of  its  inhabitants,  independent 
of  the  fupremacy  of  Great  Britain. 

Upon  the  continent,  the  world  was  amufed  with  aNegotia- 
negociation  which  was  carried  on  at  R^ftadt,  between  ttons  at 
the  French  diredlory  and  the  German  empire.  The 
negociation  was  condudled  with  much  flownefs,  and  IQ^0 
ultimately  became  ineffedlual.  While  it  was  goingSwitzer- 
on,  the  French  government  contrived  to  quarrel  with  land  feized 
the  Swifs  cantons,  invaded  and  feized  their  country, ^ 
and  converted  it  into  a  new  republic,  under  their  own  rCI1C  * 
influence.  Auftria,  however,  had  been  fo  much  hum¬ 
bled  by  recent  Ioffes,  that  fhe  did  not  venture,  on  this 
occafion,  to  affert  the  independence  of  Switzerland,  al¬ 
though  it  mufl  have  been  evident  to  all  difeerning  per¬ 
fons,  that  her  own  independence  was  ultimately  con¬ 
nected  with  that  object. 

Switzerland 
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Switzerland  confifts  of  a  vaft  affemblage  of  lofty  and 
precipitous  mountains,  fituated  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
divide  the  mod  important  countries  of  Europe  from 
each  other.  On  one  fide,  thefe  mountains  look  down 
upon  the  fertile  country  of  Italy,  to  the  north  they 
command  the  very  centre  of  Germany,  and  to  the 
weft  they  are  bounded  by  France.  For  ages  they 
have  been  inhabited  by  a  virtuous  and  fearlefs  race  of 
people,  divided  into  petty  communities,  who  content¬ 
ed  themfelves  with  maintaining  their  own  indepen¬ 
dence*,  and  though,  as  individuals,  they  entered  into 
the  military  fervice  of  the  neighbouring  princes,  yet, 
as  a  people,  they  had  long  ceafed  to  take  any  part  in 
the  wars  of  Europe.  For  fome  centuries,  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Switzerland' proved  the  chief  bafis  of  the 
independence  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  All  par¬ 
ties  refpe&ed  and  avoided  any  difpute  with  the  Sw’ifs, 
in  a  war  again!!  whom  much  might  be  loft,  but 
nothing  could  be  won.  Accordingly,  when  the  French 
attacked  the  Austrians,  and  when  the  Auftrians  at¬ 
tacked  the  French,  the  affailing  party  was  under  the 
neceflity  of  fending  its  armies  to  a  great  diftance  from 
the  centre  of  its  own  power.  If  defeated,  the  march 
homewards  was  long  and  difficult }  while,  even  if  to¬ 
lerably  fuccefsful,  the  attack  was  never  ferioufly  dan¬ 
gerous,  in  confequence  of  the  weaknefs  with  which  it 
was  made  in  a  remote  quarter.  Hence  when,  in  1796, 
the  French  generals,  Moreau  and  Jourdan,  marched 
through  Swabia  and  Ftanconia  to  invade  Auftria, 
the  length  of  their  march  afforded  many  opportunities 
of  attacking  them  with  fuccefs  $  and  the  invaded 
country  had  full  leifure  to  call  forth  its  whole  refour- 
ces  againft  them.  The  refult  was,  that,  when  Jourdan 
was  defeated,  the  retreat  of  the  other  army  became 
almoft  impracticable  5  and  hence  arofe  the  unbounded 
reputation  acquired  by  Moreau,  in  confequence  of  ac- 
compliffiing  it  witji  fuccefs.  Had  the  French,  at  that 
period,  occupied  Switzerland,  the  retreat  of  Moreau 
would  have  been  attended  with  no  difficulty  ;  becaufe, 
by  retiring  into  that  rugged  country,  he  could  eafily 
have  made  a  ftand  againft  a  very  fuperior  force,  for  a 
confiderable  time,  till  he  could  receive  reinforcements 
from  home.  For  the  future,  therefore,  by  commen¬ 
cing  a  war  of  invafion  againft  Auftria,  not  upon  the 
frontiers  of  France,  but  at  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the 
Swifs  mountains,  the  French,  if  fuccefsful,  might  reach 
the  gates  of  Vienna  in  a  few  weeks.  The  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Switzerland,  by  placing  thefe  nations  at  a  di-* 
ftance  from  each  other,  had  hitherto  prevented  fuch  an 
enterprife  from  being  carried  into  effect  ;  and  the  pre* 
fent  removal  of  that  barrier  by  the  French  diredory, 
during  a  period  of  peace  with  Auftria,  difplayed,  on 
their  part,  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  caufe  which 
had,  at  all  times,  fet  bounds  to  the  ambition  of 
France  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  determined  fpirit  of 
hoftility  againft  the  independence  of  the  furrounding 
ftates. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  weaknefs  of  the  French  na¬ 
vy  rendered  it  impoffible  for  them  to  engage  in  any 
ferious  attack  againft  the  European  part  of  the  Britifti 
empire.  The  French  government,  however,  with  the 
double  view  of  attacking  the  rich  empire  which  Bri¬ 
tain  had  acquired  in  Afia,  and  of  removing  a  popular 
military  officer,  whofe  ambition  was  already  accounted 
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dangerous,  formed  a  fcheme  of.  fending  Bonaparte,  ^  Britain 
with  an  army,  to  feize  and  colonize  Egypt.  To  ac-  v 
eompliffi  the  fcheme  with  the  greater  fafety,  the  threats  prenc£  ex^ 
of  invading  England  were  loudly  renewed.  The  ^00P5  pedition  to 
upon  the  coaft  were  denominated  the  army  of  England gypt. 
Bonaparte  was  appointed  their  commander,  and  vifit- 
ed  them  in  perfon  ;  But  he  fuddenly  departed,,  and 
embarked  at  Toulon  with  a  great  army,  before  his  in-  1053 
tentions  were  fufpeCted  in  Great  Britain.  Malta  was  Sea-fight  at 
furrendered  to  him  on  his  paffage.  Departing  thence,  the 
he  landed  in  fafety  in  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria,  and. 
foon  was  mafter  of  all  Egypt.  Here,  however,  his 
fucceffes  terminated.  He  was  clofely  purfued  by  a  Bri¬ 
tiffi  fleet,  under  Admiral  Nelfon  5  and  the. French  ad¬ 
miral,  inftead  of  putting  to  fea,  having  injudicioufly 
remained  at  anchor  near  the  (hore,  gave  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  fome  of  the  Britifti  (hips  of  war  to  run  between 
a  part  of  his  veffels  and  the  coaft,  while  others  attack¬ 
ed  the  fame  veffels  from  the  fea  $  and  thus,  by  put¬ 
ting  them  in  fucceffion  between  two  fires,  captured,  or 
deftroyed  the  whole,  excepting  two  {hips  of  the  line, 
which  put  to  fea  and  efcaped.  .  *°54\ 

From  the  time  of  the  battle  of  A&ium,  by  which  Its  eft'e&si, 
the  fovereignty  of  the  Roman  empire  was  decided,  no 
naval  victory  was  ever  attended  with  confluences  fo 
immediately  and  obvioufly  important  as  this.  The 
French  directory  had  concealed  their  intended  enter¬ 
prife  from  the  Ottoman  Porte,  which  lays  claim  to  the 


fovereignty  of  Egypt,  but  has  never  been  able  to  make 
its  claim  fully  effectual.  The  Grand  Signior,  however, 
confidered  the  prefent  attempt  as  an  aCt  of  hoftility 
againft  himfelf  \  and  the  maritime  victory  above  men¬ 
tioned,  encouraged  him  to  declare  war,  in  the  name  of 
all  Muffulmans,  againft  that  hoft  of  infidels  which  had 
invaded  the  land,  from  which  the  facred  territory,  of 
Mecca  is  fupplied  with  bread.  In  Europe,  fimilar 
confequences  took  place.  The  irrefiftible  career  of  Bo¬ 
naparte  had  compelled  Auftria  to  fubmit  to  peace,  up±- 
on  terms  which  left  France  in  a  ftate  of  moft  danger- 
ous  aggrandizement.  But  the  terrible  Bonaparte,,  with 
the  bed  part  of  his  victorious  army,  was  now  held  un¬ 
der  blockade  by  the  Britifti  fleet  in  a  diftant  country. 

The  hopes  of  Auftria  began  to  revive,  and  there  Teem¬ 
ed  reafon  to  expeCt,  that  by  renewing  the  conteft,  her 
ancient  rank  in  Europe  might  be  recovered.  The 
king  of  Naples  entered  into  thefe  views  with  great  ea- 
gernefs,  and  rafhly  went  to  war  with  France,  without 
haying  patience  to  wait,  and  to  follow  the  movements 
of  the  greater  powers.  1055 

The  emprefs  of  Ruffia  was  now  dead,  and  was  fuc-  Ruflfo  joins 
ceeded  by  her  fon  Paul.  She  had  never  contributed 
more  than  her  good  wi flies  towards  the  war,  whjicli  a?ainft 
the  other  powers  of  Europe  had  waged  againft  France.  Francs.  v 
But  her  fon,  a  man  of  a  furious  and  paffionate  charac¬ 
ter,  was  unable  to  follow  the  fame  cautious  policy,  or 
to  remain  a  quiet  fpe&ator  of  the  iffue  of  a  conteft 
againft  the  French  republic,  in  which  he  confidered 
all  princes  as  deeply  interefted.  He  was  encouraged 
by  the  naval  victory  gained  at  the  mouth  cf  the  Nile, 
which  feemed  to  infure  the  abfence  of  Bonaparte  and 
his  army,  to  declare  his  wiilingnefs,  fo  far  as  his  fi¬ 
nances  would  permit,  to  join  in  a  new  combination 
againft  France. 

Thus,  by  the  victory  at  the  Nile,  Great  Britain 
4  £>  2  was 
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Britain,  was  enabled  to  procure  allies,  willing  to  fend  abun 
— v- —  dance  of  troops  againft  her  enemy,  providing  (he  would 
defray  the  neceffary  expence.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
acquifitions  and  the  Ioffes  of  Britain,  were  nearly 
equally  balanced  in  other  quarters.  An  armament 
failed  towards  the  iftand  of  Minorca,  and  a  defcent 
was  made  near  the  creek  of  Addaya.  A  body  of  Spa¬ 
niards  threatened  to  furround  the  fir  ft  divifion  of  the 
invading  army  *,  but  they  were  foon  repelled,  and  our 
troops  gained  a  pofition,  from  which  they  might  have 
attacked  the  enemy  with  advantage,  if  the  latter  had 
not  retired  in  the  evening.  The  army  feized  the  poft 
Mefealdal,  and  a  detachment  took  the  town  of  Mahon 
and  Fort  Charles.  The  chief  defence  was  expelled  at 
Civadella,  where  new  works  were  added  to  the  old 
fortifications.  The  approach  of  the  Englifh  drove 
the  Spaniards  within  the  walls  of  that  town,  and  Ge¬ 
neral  Stuart  fummoned  the  governor  to  furrender  it 
without  delay.  To  enforce  compliance,  two  batteries 
were  ere&ed  ;  but,  as  the  invaders  had  few  of  the  re- 
quifites  of  a  fiege,  their  adverfaries  might,  with  a  fmall 
(hare  of  fpirit,  have  made  a  confiderable  refiftance. 
Intimidated,  however,  by  the  movements  of  the 
troops,  and  the  appearance  of  the  fquadron,  the  garri- 
fon  capitulated  j  and  thus  the  whole  iftand  was  redu¬ 
ced  without  the  lofs  of  a  {ingle  man. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fame  year,  however,  the 
abandoned.  Britifli  troops,  which  during  a  confiderable  length  of 
time  had  occupied  a  great  number  of  pofitions  upon 
the  coaft  of  the  iftand  of  St  Domingo,  found  it  necef- 
fary  to  abandon  the  whole.  The  power  of  the 
French  government  had  nearly  been  annihilated  there, 
by  a  negro  commander  (Touffaint),  to  whom  the  Bri- 
tifti  furrendered  Fort  au  Prince  and  St  Marc.  The 
Ioffes  incurred  in  confequence  of  the  unfortunate  at¬ 
tempt  made  by  the  Britifh  government  to  fubjugate 
that  iftand,  were  immenfe  5  15  millions  of  money 
were  expended,  and,  it  is  faid,  that  upwards  of  20,000 
men  were  loft,  chiefly  by  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fe¬ 
ver,  added  to  the  natural  malignity  of  that  climate  to 
European  conftitutions. 

Parliament  aftembled  on  the  20th  of  November.  It 
was  faid,  in  the  fpeech  from  the  throne,  “  that  the 
fuccefs  which  had  attended  our  arms,  during  the  courfe 
of  the  prefent  year,  had  been  productive  of  the  hap- 
pieft  confequences,  and  promoted  the  profperity  of  the 
country.  Our  naval  triumphs  had  received  frefh  fplen- 
dour,  from  the  memorable  aCtion  in  which  Lord  Nel- 
fon  had  attacked  a  fuperior  enemy,  and  turned  an  ex¬ 
travagant  enterprife  to  the  confufion  of  its  authors  : 
the  blow  thus  given  to  the  power  and  influence  of 
France  had  afforded  an  opening,  which  might  lead  to 
the  general  deliverance  of  Europe. 

“  The  magnanimity  of  the  emperor  of  Ruflia,  and 
the  vigour  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  had  fhown,  that 
thefe  powers  were  impreffed  with  a  juft  fenfe  of  the 
prefent  crifis  \  and  their  example  would  be  an  encou^ 
ragement  to  other  ftates  to  adopt  that  fpirited  line  of 
conduCI,  which  was  alone  confident  with  fecurity  and 
honour.  Our  preparations  at  home,  and  the  zeal  of 
all  ranks  of  people,  had  deterred  the  enemy  from  at¬ 
tempting  to  invade  our  coafts.  In  Ireland,  the  rebel¬ 
lion  had  been  fuppreffed  :  the  views  of  ill- minded  peo¬ 
ple,  who  had  planned  the  fubyerfion  of  opr  conftitu- 
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tion,  had  been  fully  deteded  and  expofed ;  thofe  whom 
they  had  milled,  muft  now  be  awakened  to  their  duty  • 
and  the  miferies  which  thofe  traitorous  defigns  had 
produced,  impreffed  the  neceflity  of  repelling  every 
attack  on  the  eftablilhed  government  of  their  coun¬ 
try. 

“  Under  the  preffure  of  protraCled  war,  it  was  a 
great  fatisfa&iun  to  obfcrve,  that  the  produce  of  the 
public  revenue  had  been  fully  adequate  to  the  increafe 
of  our  parliament  expenditure  ;  the  national  credit  had 
been  improved,  and  commerce  had  flouriihed  in  a  de¬ 
gree  unknown. 

The  debates  which  occurred  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  upon  this  occafion,  were  not  remarkably  intereft- 
ing,  as  the  leading  members  of  the  old  oppofition  were 
ulually  abfent.  Adminiftration  was  chiefly  oppofed  by 
Mr  Tierney,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and 
Sir  William  Pulteney.  In  the  houfe  of  lords,  Earl  ,  ,  ~ 
Darnley  moved  the  ufual  addrefs  to  the  throne,  and^adL™ 
was  feconded  by  Lord  Craven.  This  laft  nobleman  e  “  re  ' 
difeuffed,  in  terms  of  great  triumph,  the  lituation  and 
profpeds  of  Britain.  He  remarked,  that,  after  being 
defer  ted  by  the  allies,  whofe  caufe  we  had  efpoulecT, 
it  was  gratifying  to  fee  the  noble  ftand  we  had  made, 
and  the  fuccefs  we  had  obtained  by  our  (ingle  exer¬ 
tions,  The  navy  of  the  French  republic  was  annihi¬ 
lated  her  boafted  army  of  England  loft  its  title  ;  not 
only  our  coafts  at  home,  but  our  moft  valuable  poffef- 
fions  abroad,  were  fecured.  There  was  only  one 
branch  of  commerce  which  we  did  not  before  almoft 
exclufively  poffefs,  namely,  that  of  the  Levant ,  and 
of  that  trade  France  would  now  be  totally  deprived, 
and  we  ftiould  reap  all  thofe  advantages  which  had 
heretofore  maintained  her  navy.  The  fituation  of  Bo¬ 
naparte  was  alfo  in  our  favour  }  cut  off  from  all  means 
of  retreat,  and  befet  on  every  fide  with  obftacles. 

Thefe  fuccefles  had  given  fpirit  and  alacrity  to  feveral 
of  the  foreign  powers,  who  had  unequivocally  deter¬ 
mined  to  join  again  ft  the  common  enemy.  Ruflia  and 
the  Ottoman  Porte  had  declared  themfelves  ;  and  Au- 
ftria,  though  unwilling,  would  find  it  her  intereft  to 
unite  in  the  exertions  which  our  example  had  recom¬ 
mended  to  all  Europe,  and  without  which  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  look  either  for  fecurity  or  peace. 

The  marquis  of  Lanfdowne  remarked,  that  the  great- 
eft  conquefts  were  but  fleeting  obje&s  unlefs  well  ufed, 
and,  however  fafeinating  by  their  fplendour,  would  pafs 
*  away  without  (olid  caufe  of  joy,  unlefs  made  the  means 
of  obtaining  the  moft  defirable  good,  fo  often  recom¬ 
mended  by  himfelf  in  that  houfe,  a  fafe  and  honour¬ 
able  peace.  The  real  patriot  would  think  his  fervice 
beft  repaid,  by  knowing  it  had  tended  to  procure  the 
ceffation  of  arms,  and  the  return  of  tranquillity.  He 
had  no  doubt,  but  that  Lord  Nelfon  would  highly  pre¬ 
fer  this  fatisfa£lion  to  any  perfonal  compliment  which 
could  be  paid  him  ;  and  the  marquis  acknowledged  his 
regret  in  obferving,  that  the  vi&ory  of  the  Nile,  which 
might  have  led  to  peace,  was  employed  as  a  reafon  for 
new  exertions,  and  a  continuance  of  the  war.  And.  in 
what  manner  ?  By  again  combining  with  the  European 
powers,  by  every  one  of  whom  we  had  already  been 
abandoned.  His  lordlhip  reprobated  the  condudf  of  the 
French  ;  but,  afferted,  that  the  propofed  means  for 
dimin iftiing  their  power,  were  inadequate  to  the  obje6l 
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in  view.  We  now  were  told  of  the  vigour  manifefted 
/  by  Ruffia  and  the  Porte,  a  monftrous  alliance  between 
the  Turks  and  Ruffians.  We  all  knew,  that  their  mu¬ 
tual  didruds  exceeded  thofe  of  other  nations  :  it  was  he¬ 
reditary,  it  was  implanted  in  their  nature,  and  ftrength- 
ened  by  their  education.  The  family  upon  the  throne 
of  the  Ruffians  had  uniformly  cheriffied  the  notion 
that  Condantinople  was  to  be  a  part  of  their  inheri¬ 
tance.  It  was  with  this  view  they  named  the  fecond 
fon  of  the  prefent  emperor  Conftantine  II.  ;  and  it  was 
from  a  coalition  of  this  fort,  that  we  were  to  derive 
hopes  of  vigorous  operations  againlt  France.  If  Ruffia 
were  in  earned;,  why  did  we  not  hear  of  the  other  north¬ 
ern  powers  coming  forward  in  joining  in  the  league. 
As  to  the  Grand  Signior,  wThat  was  the  Ottoman 
Porte  ?  Turkey  was  the  mod  helplefs  of  all  countries 
upon  earth,  incapable  not  only  of  external  operations, 
but  of  domedic  defence,  and  in  a  date  of  univerfal  in- 
fubordination.  Defeated  in  more  than  30  attacks  up¬ 
on  one  rebellious  pacha,  unable  to  redd  the  rebellion 
of  a  fubjeft,  was  it  from  fuch  a  country  that  we  were 
to  expedl  a  vigorous  co-operation  ;  upon  fuch^  a  league 
that  we  could  place  our  confidence  ?  Hislordlhip,  there¬ 
fore,  urged  the  propriety  of  affuming  the  moment  of 
vi&ory,  as  the  proper  period,  in  which,  without  humi¬ 
liation,  we  might  fafely  tedify  a  wifti  for  peace. 

Lord  Holland  fupported  the  fame  fentiment.  He 
laid,  that  the  fpeecli  from  the  throne  held  forth  the 
probable  fuccefs  of  a  powerful  confederacy  againft 
France.  We  had  heard  fuch  language  before  5  but 
we  had  only  feen,  in  confequence  of  thefe  confederacies, 
devadation  extended  over  the  furface  of  the  globe, 
with  lefs  and  lefs  profpeft  of  procuring  tranquillity. 
The  former  confederacy  of  princes  was  the  chief  caufe 
of  the  calamities  produced  by  the  French  revolution. 
Experience  might  teach  us,  that  it  was  impoffible  to 
derive  any  advantage  to  this  country  from  them.  We 
might  recollect,  that  we  never  had  an  alliance  with  any 
of  them,  who  had  not  deferted  us.  Audria,  the  mod 
confiderable,  was  only  a  drain  upon  us,  and  a  tempta¬ 
tion  for  the  conqueds  of  the  enemy. 

The  late  glorious  vidlory  ought  to  induce  us  to  fhow 
a  difpofition  for  peace.  It  'would  not  be  humiliation, 
but  magnanimity  ;  nor  would  the  people  of  this  country 
fancy  it  was  a  degradation,  if  his  majedy’s.  miniders, 
in  their  name,  would  evince  a  pacific  fpirit.  The 
people  of  England  had  no  wiffies  inconfident  with  the 
glory  of  their  country  ;  and  he  heartily  regretted,  that 
they  had  not  their  due  weight  in  the  government..  .  Of 
the  diminution  of  expence  he  faw  but  little  probability  ; 
having  obferved,  that  in  the  years  when  we  had  the 
dronged  affurances  of  retrenchment,  our  expenditure 
had  increafed  the  more. 

On  the  contrary,  Lord  Mulgrave  was  furprifed,  that 
any  Engliffiman  diould  think  that  this  was  a  moment 
for  propofing  peace,  efpecially  to  fuch  an  enemy  as  we 
had  to  contend  with.  Reference  to  the  fate  of  the  for¬ 
mer  attempts,  had  little  to  do  with  the  prefent.  He 
demanded,  whether  the  relative  fitualion  of  the  two 
countries  were  the  fame  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
either  in  point  of  glory,  in  point  of  finance,  or  in  point 
of  the  popularity  of  the  two  governments.  When  the 
conteil  firft  began,  the  parties  darted  as  great  rivals 
upon  equal  terms;  at  prefent,  however,  every  thing 
which  could  conditute  advantage  was  in  cur  favour. 
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In  fuch  a  pofition  of  things,  would  it  be  wife  to  trud 
the  moderation  which  the  noble  lord  had  fo  highly  ex-  „ 
tolled  '  ought  we  to  red  our  fecurity  upon  the  pacific 
difpofition  of  the  prefent  rulers  of  France'  Was  it 
found  policy,  at  a  moment  when  a  profpeft  had  arifen 
of  fecuring  the  independence  of  Europe,  to  throw  away^ 
our  advantages,  and  feek,  by  crouching  at  the  feet  of 
France,  a  precarious,  hollow,  and  fallacious  peace,  with¬ 
out  endeavouring  to  turn  the  glory  we  had  earned  into 
a  univerfal  benefit  to  the  world  ? 

In  fupport  of  the  fame  fentiments,  Lord  Grenville 
dated,  that  the  powers  of  the  continent  were  at  prefent 
willing  to  embrace  a  train  of  conduct  fuited  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  independency;  and  was  this  a. moment 
for  England  to  (how,  that  die  was  guided  by  little  fclf- 
idi  politics  ?  Indead  of  leaving  Europe  to  its  fate,  and 
abandoning  the  victims  of  French  dominion  to  their 
mifery,  it  ought  to  be  the  bufinefs  of  Great  Britain 
to  animate  their  efforts,  and  contribute  to  their  deliver¬ 
ance.  It  was  the  duty  of  miniders  to  promulgate  this 
glorious  purpofe,  to  conciliate  differences,  to  allay  jea- 
loufies,  and  not,  by  reviving  them,  to  prevent  that 
co-operation  which  was  fo  neceffary  to  the  general 
fafety,  and  conneded  with  the  true  intereds  of  the 
country.  ^  #  ic<fa 

As  a  profpeC!  was  now  opened  of  reviving,  upon  a  New  mea- 
mod  extenfive  fcale,  the  continental  waragaind  France,  fores  of 
it  became  neceffary  to  provide  great  pecuniary  re-finance# 
fources  to  fubfidize  the  armies  which  Were  to  be  brought 
forward,  efpecially  by  the  Ruffians,  the  poverty  of 
whofe  country  could  ill  afford  to  fudain  the  expence  of 
fupporting  armies  in  Italy  or  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

The  fame  difficulties,  however,  or  rather  doubts  con¬ 
cerning  the  prudence  of  carrying  to  its  utmod  length 
the  Britifh  praCtice  of  borrowing  money  to  defray  the 
extraordinary  expence  incurred  during  each  year  of  war, 
which  had  led  to  an  augmentation  of  what  are  called 
the  qffeffed taxes ,  dill  induced  the  minider  to  attempt  to 
raife  a  proportion  of  the  extraordinary  or  war  expenditure 
within  the  year,  not  by  a  loan,  but  by  taxes  to  the  re-  I0£3 
quifite  amount.  With  this  view,  what  was  accounted  income 
a  very  bold  meafure  was  brought  forward.  This  wastax. 
a  propofal  for  impofing  a  general  tax  upon  the  income 
of  every  individual  throughout  the  nation.  Mr  Pitt 
dated,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  his  plan  to  be,  that  no 
one  whofe  income  was  lefs  than  60I.  per  annum  fliould 
be  obliged  to  contribute  more  than  the  taxes  he  al¬ 
ready  paid  ;  but  that  every  one  who  had  an  income  of, 
or  beyond,  that  amount,  diould  be  additionally  burthen- 
ed,  fome  in  the  proportion  of  ten  per  cent,  others  at  a 
lower  rate.  All  who  had  200I.  a-year,  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  fign  a  declaration  of  their  willingnefs  to  pay 
a  certain  fum,  not  lefs  than  a  tenth  part  of  their  income, 
without  particularizing  the  modes  in  which  it  accrued  ; 
and  a  fcale  of  eafy  computation  would  be  adjuded  for 
the  red.  If  doubts  of  the  fairnefs  of  a  datement 
diould  arife,  the  commiffioners  might  fummon  an  in¬ 
dividual  before  them,  and  demand  upon  oath  a  minute 
fpecification  of  income  ;  and  if,  on  a  continuance  of  fu- 
fpicion,  full  proof  of  accuracy  diould  not  be  adduced, 
they  might  fix  the  amount  of  contribution.  If  they 
diould  require  more  than  a  tenth,  no  relief  would  be 
allowed,  unlefs  the  books  of  the  tradefmen,  or  the  or¬ 
dinary  accounts  kept  by  others,  diould  be  fubmitted  to 
infpe&ion* 

Having 
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■Britain.  Having  ftated  the  outlines  of  his  plan,  Mr  Pitt 
'  mentioned  the  data  upon  which  he  formed  an  eftimate 
of  its  produce.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  annual 
rent  of  all  the  land  in  England  and  Wales,  amounted 
to  twenty-five  millions  of  pounds  fterling;  a  fum 
which,  by  the  allowance  of  a  fifth  part  for  the  excep¬ 
tions  under  60I.  and  the  modifications  under  200I.  a 
year,  would  be  reduced  to  twenty  millions.  Six  mil¬ 
lions  he  thought  might  be  affumed  as  the  clear  income 
of  the  land  to  tenants,  the  tithes  might  be  valued  at 
four  millions,  the  produce  of  mines,  canals,  &c.  at 
three,  the  rent  of  houfes  at  five,  and  the  profits  of  the 
liberal  profeffions  at  two  :  on  all  thefe  heads,  it  might 
be  Sufficient  to  allow  an  eighth  part  for  Scotland, 
which  would  be  five  millions.  Income  drawn  from 
poffeflions  beyond  Teas  might  be  dated  at  five  5  annui¬ 
ties  from  the  public  funds,  at  twelve  ;  thofe  of  in¬ 
ternal  trade,  mechanical  fkill,  and  induftry,  at  twen¬ 
ty-eight  millions.  Thefe  calculations  formed  an  ag¬ 
gregate  of  an  hundred  and  two  millions 5  and  from 
this  fource  about  ten  millions  of  fupply  were  expected 
to  arife. 

.  The  whole  of  this  meafure  was  oppofed,  without 

the  income  fuccefs>  by  Mr  Tierney?  Sir  John  Sin*lair>  Mr  pul_ 

teney,  and  others.  Its  chief  defers  were  two  :  it  was 
unequal  in  its  principle,  and,  when  carried  into  prac¬ 
tice,  occafioned  much  falfehood,  with  a  view  to  evade 
it.  .  Its  inequality  in  point  of  principle  is  extremely 
obvious ;  becaufe,  under  the  tax  upon  income,  a  man 
without  capital  who  earned  200I.  per  annum,  by  his  in¬ 
duftry,  paid  the  fame  tax  to  government,  with  a  man 
living  in  idlenefs,  and  enjoying  a  revenue  of  the  fame 
amount  upon  a  land  eftate  ;  though  it  is  obvious  that 
the  wealth  of  two  fuch  perfons,  as  well  as  the  degrees 
in  which  they  deferve  public  encouragement,  are  very 
different.  In  its  collection  this  tax  prefented  to  mer¬ 
chants,  and  all  other  perfons  whofe  income  depends 
upon  their  own  induftry,  a  powerful  temptation  to  re¬ 
prefen  t  its  amount  as  extremely  low.  It  was  expected, 
indeed,  that  the  vanity  of  appearing  wealthy  and  prof- 
perous,  would  counteract  this  tendency  ;  but  it  was 
foon  found  that,  in  a  commercial  community,  the  love 
of  gain  is  not  eafily  fubdued  by  any  other  paffion :  and 
as  a  general  underftanding  foon  prevailed  among  men, 
"with  regard  to  each  others  feelings  upon  this  fubjeCt, 
nobody  regarded  his  neighbour  as  unprofperous,  mere¬ 
ly  becaufe  he  had  reported  his  own  income,  to  govern- 
1063  ment,  at  a  low  rate. 

Ireland™1^*  fear  a  French  invafion,  had  in  a  former  age 

proposed.  *nc*uced  Engliffi  nation  fo  far  to  vanquiffl  their 
own  prejudices,  as  to  confent  to  an  incorporating 
union  with  Scotland.  The  late  rebellion  in  Ire¬ 
land,  together  with  the  dread,  that  by  means  of 
French  aid,  Ireland  might  be  difmembered  from  the 
Britifh  empire,  as  the  American  colonies  had  been, 
now  produced  a  fenfe  of  the  neceffity  of  doing  what 
ought  to  have  been  done  three  centuries  before  this 
date,  that  is,  of  uniting  Ireland  to  Britain,  by  incor¬ 
porating  into  one  the  heretofore  diftinCt  legiflatures  of 
the  two  iftands.  The  meafure  was  at  this  period  very 
practicable,  becaufe  Ireland  was,  in  faCt,  under  the 
dominion  of  40,000  troops,  who  had  been  collect¬ 
ed  to  crufh  the  rebellion,  and  proteCt  the  ifland  a- 
.gainft  the  French  ;  and  becaufe  the  friends  of  govern- 
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ment  were  too  much  intimidated  by  the  confufion  and 
the  fcenes  of  bloodfhed,  which  had  recently  occurred' 
there,  to  venture  to  oppofe  vigoroufly,  a  meafure  which 
pro  mi  fed  to  preferve  for  the  future  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country  inviolate.  J 

On  the  31ft  of  January,  Mr  Pitt  propofed  the  mea- 
lure  in  the  Britiffl  houfe  of  commons.  He  faid,  that  a 
permanent  connexion  between  Britain  and  Ireland 
was  effentiaL  to  the  true  interefts  of  both  countries  • 
and  that  unlefs  the  exifting  connexion  fliould  be  im¬ 
proved,  there  was  great  rilk  of  a  feparation,  he  had 
ftrong  reafons  to  believe.  The  fettlement  of  the  year 
1782,  he  faid,  was  fo  imperfeCt,  that  it  fubftituted  no¬ 
thing  for  that  fyftem  which  it  demolilhed,  and  it  was 
not  confidered  as  final  even  by  the  minifters  of  the 
time.  It  left  the  two  realms  with  independent  legif. 
latures,  conneCted  only  by  the  identity  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  power,  a  very  inefficient  tie,  either  in  time  of  peace 
or  of  war,  inadequate  to  the  confolidation  of  ftrength, 
or  the  mutual  participation  of  political  and  commer¬ 
cial  benefits.  The  cafe  of  the  regency  exhibited  a 
ftriking  inftance  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  connexion  ; 
and  if  the  two  parliaments  had  differed  on  the  fubjeCt 
of  the  war,  the  danger  of  a  disjunaion  would  have 
been  ferioufiy  alarming.  The  entire  diffociation  of  the 
kingdom  was  one  of  the  greateft  aims  of  our  ene¬ 
mies  ;  and,  as  their  eventual  fuccefs  on  Ireland  would 
expofe  Britain  to  extreme  peril,  the  eftabliffiment  of 
an  incorporative  union,  by  which  their  views  might 
be  effectually  baffled,  was  a  neceffary  aa  of  policy. 
Great  Britain  had  always  felt  a  common  intereft  in  the 
fafety  of  Ireland  ;  but  that  intereft  was  never  fo  ob¬ 
vious  and  urgent,  as  when  the  enemy  attacked  the  for¬ 
mer  realm  through  the  medium  of  the  latter.  The 
French  had  fflown  by  their  conduft,  that  they  deemed 
Ireland  the  moft  vulnerable  part  of  the  empire  :  and 
this  confideration  alone  ought  to  enforce  the  adoption 
of  a  meafure,  which  would  tend  to  ftrengthen  and  fe- 
cure  that,  country.  It  ought  to  be  noticed,  that  the 
hoftile  divifions  of  its  feCts,  the  animofities  exiftin^ 
between  the  pofterity  of  the  original  inhabitants  and 
the  defeendants  of  the  colonifts,  the  rudeneis  and  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  people,  and  the  prevalence  of  jacobi- 
nical  principles  among  them,  had  produced  a  ftate  of 
diftrefs,  for  which  there  was  no  cure,  but  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  general  imperial  legiflature,  free  alike  from 
terror  and  refentment,  removed  from  the  danger  and 
agitation,  uninfluenced  by  the  prejudices  and  unin¬ 
flamed  by  the  paffions,  of  that  diftraCted  country. 

Among  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  Ire¬ 
land,  from  an  incorporation  with  Britain,  he  mention¬ 
ed  the  protection  which  (he  would  fecure  to  herielf  in 
the  hour  of  danger;  the  muft  effectual  means  of  in- 
creafing  her  commerce,  and  improving  her  agriculture  ; 
the  command  of  Engliffl  capital,  the  infufion  of  Eng¬ 
lish  manners,  and  Engliffl  induftry,  neceffarily  tending 
to  meliorate  her  condition  :  adding,  that  ffle  would  fee 
the  avenue  to  honours,  to  diftinCtions,  and  exalted  fi- 
tuations  in  the  general  feat  of  empire,  opened  to  all 
thofe  whofe  abilities  and  talents  enable  them  to  indulge 
an  honourable  and  laudable  ambition.  He  farther  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  queftion  was  not  what  Ireland  would 
gain,  but  what  ffle  would  preferve  ;  not  merely  how  ffle 
might  beft  improve  her  fituation,  but  how  ftte  might 
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.  .  avert  a  prefling  and  immediate  danger ;  in  this  point  of 
L  nt*Uu  view,  her  gain  would  be  the  prefervation  of  all  the  blef- 
lings  ariling  from  the  Britifh  conftitution. 

After  fome  commercial  ftatements,  tending  to  Ihow 
the  benefits  derivable  to  Ireland  from  an  union,  he  af- 
ferted  the  competency  of  the  legiflature,  not  by  argu¬ 
ment  or  demonftration,  but  by  allegations  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  controverting  fuch  right.  A  denial  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  competence,  he  faid,  would  amount  to  a  de¬ 
nial  of  the  validity  of  the  Scotifli  union,  and  of  the 
authority  under  which  the  exifting  parliament  now  de¬ 
liberated  ;  and  it  would  even  (hake  every  principle  of 
legiflation.  That  a  competency  for  any  new,  or 
very  important  meafure,  could  only  arife  from  the  ex- 
prefs  dire&ions  or  confent  of  the  electors,  or  the  great 
*  body  of  the  nation,  was  a  jacobinical  idea,  conne&ed 
with  the  dangerous  dodlrine  of  the  fovereignty  of  the 
people. 

As  the  fuppofed  lofs  of  national  independence  form¬ 
ed,  in  the  minds  of  many,  a  ftrong  ©bje&ion  to  the 
fcheme,  he  argued,  that  the  dreaded  lofs  would  be  a 
real  benefit ;  that  the  Irilh  would  rather  gain  than  lofe 
in  point  of  political  freedom  and  civil  happinefs  ;  and 
that  though  a  nation  poflfeffing  all  the  means  of  dig¬ 
nity  and  profperity,  might  juftly  objeft  to  an  alloeiation 
with  a  more  numerous  people,  Ireland  being  deficient 
in  the  means  of  protection  and  civil  welfare,  could  not 
be  injured  or  degraded  by  fuch  an  union,  with  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  and  kindred  ftate,  as  would  eonneCt  both  realms 
by  an  equality  of  law,  and  an  identity  of  intereft.  Her 
people  would  not  lefs  be  members  of  an  independent 
ftate,  as  to  any  valuable  or  ufeful  purpofe,  or  lefs  free 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  fociety  and  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Mr  Sheridan  oppofed  an  union,  as  particularly  unfea- 
fonable,  amidit  the  irritation  which  prevailed  at  this 
period  in  Ireland  $  and  deprecated  the  accomplifhment 
of  the  objeCt  by  means  of  force  or  corruption.  The 
meafure,  however.,  was  approved  of  by  a  majority  of 
145.  In  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  fame  fubjeCt  was  af¬ 
terwards  difcufled  with  a  fimilar  refult.  In  the  Irifli 
parliament,  however,  the  propofal  was  refilled  with  fuch 
vehemence,  that  adminiftration, .finding  themfelves  fup- 
ported  only  by  a  fmall  majority,  thought  fit  to  avoid 
prefling  the  matter  at  the  prefent  period. 

Before  the  riling  of  parliament,  money  was  voted  to 
the  amount  of  30,947,0001.  to  provide  for  the  expences 
1064  °f  the  )var- 

Fall  of  During  the  prefent  year,  the  Britilh  power  in  In- 

Tippoo  in  dia  was  greatly  augmented,  and  its  territory  extended, 
India.  by  faq  0f  Tippoo  Sultan,  the  fon  and  fucceflor  of 
Hyder  Ally.  From  the  time  that  this  prinGe  had 
been  compelled,  in  1792,  to  furrender  one  half  of  his 
dominions,  in  confequence  of  the  invafion  by  Lord 
Cornwallis,  it  was  underflood,  that  fooner  or  later, 
he  would  make  an  attempt  to  recover  what  he  had 
loft.*  It  would  feem  that  he  had  entertained  hopes 
of  aid  from  the  French,  and  that  with  this  view  he 
had  privately  fent  envoys  to  the  ifle  of  France,  to 
attempt  to  form  a  connection  with  the  prefent  French 
rulers.  When  intelligence  reached  India  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Egypt,  and  the  victory  at  the  Nile,  the 
Britilh  governor-general  demanded  from  Tippoo  Sul¬ 
tan,  an  explanation  of  his  views,  and  after  fome  fruit- 


lefs  negotiation,  on  the  nth  of  February  a  Britilh  ar-  Britain 
my,  under  General  Harris,  invaded  the  territory  of  the  *  1 

Myfore,  which  they  found  in  a  bad  ftate  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  war.  After  fome  flight  engagements,  the  Bri¬ 
tilh  army,  on  the  6th  of  April,  encamped  before  Se- 
ringapatam.  It  was  not  till  the  2d  of  May,  however, 
that  the  belieging  batteries  began  to  make  a  breach. 

On  the  4th,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  place 
was-ftormed,  and  Tippoo  himfelf  perilhed  fighting  at 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  fort.  His  dominions  were 
feized  by  the  Britilh,  who  bellowed  a  portion  of  them 
upon  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  nizam  their  ally.  A  part 
was  referved  under  the  direCt  fovereignty  of  the  Eafl 
India  Company  5  and  the  remainder  was  nominally  be¬ 
llowed  upon  a  prince  of  that  family  which  had  loft  its 
power  by  Hyder’s  ufurpation.  The  fnbftantial  autho¬ 
rity,  however,  oVer  this  laft-mentioned  portion  of  Tip- 
poo’s  dominions,  was  in  truth  retained  by  the  Britilh 
government.  As  the  nizam  himfelf  foon  became  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  upon  the  Britilh  power,  the  whole 
peninfula  of  Indoftan,  might  now  be  confidered,  by  the 
death  of  Tippoo,  as  brought  under  our  government,  with 
the  lingle  exception  of  the  territory  of  the  Mahrattas, 
which  evidently  could  not  long  remain  unfubdued.  106$. 

In  Europe  the  prefent  campaign  was  extremely  Continent 
eventful.  The  French  direCtory  had  been  more  an-  tai  war. 
xious  to  eftablifh  its  own  power  at  home,  than  careful 
to  preferve  the  army  upon  the  frontiers,  and  in  the 
conquered  countries,  in  a  proper  ftate  of  force  and  dis¬ 
cipline.  A  French  army,  under  General  Jourdan, 
advanced  into  Swabia,  in  the  month  of  March  ;  but 
was  encountered  and  beaten  by  a  fuperior  force,  un¬ 
der  the  archduke  Charles.  The  importance  of  the 
poflfeffion  of  Switzerland  inftantly  difplayed  itfelf. 

The  vanquilhed  French  army  crofted  the  Rhine  into 
Switzerland,  and  in  that  mountainous  country,  contriv¬ 
ed  to  make  a  Hand  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
fummer.  The  Auftrians  advanced  the  length  of  Zu¬ 
rich,  of  which  they  obtained  pofleftion  ;  but  before  they 
could  proceed  farther,  the  French  armies  were  rein¬ 
forced  towards  the  end  of  the  feafon,  and  were  enabled 
in  their  turn  to  a£f  ofFenfively.  10 66 

In  Italy  the  French  a&ed  unlkilfully  at  the  open-Suwarrow’o 
ing  of  the  campaign.  Inftead  of  concentrating  their  camPai^n* 
forces,  they  attempted  to  retain  pofleflion  of  the  whole 
of  that  country,  and  were  thus  in  various  engagements 
beaten  in  all  quarters.  The  combined  armies  of  Au¬ 
ftrians  and  Ruflians  were  commanded  by  the  Ruffian 
general  Suwarrow,  who  preffed  upon  the  French  with 
incredible  a&ivity,  carrying  on  a  multiplicity  of  lieges 
at  the  fame  inftant,  bringing  his  troops  together  with 
wonderful  celerity,  when  his  enemy  attempted  to  take 
advantage  of  the  manner  in  which  his  forces  were 
fcattered.  The  refult  of  the  whole  was,  that  before 
the  campaign  terminated,  he  had  driven  the  French 
out  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Savoy 
and  the  Genoefe  territory.  But  this  was  not  accom-  , 

plilhed  without  a  great  lofs  of  men  in  lieges  and  fan- 
guinary  confii&s.  In  thefe  laft  the  hardy  warriors  of 
the  north  fuffered  very  feverely.  Their  leaders  de¬ 
pended  more  for  fuccefs  upon  the  intrepidity  of  their 
troops,  and  the  promptitude  with  which  they  rullied  in¬ 
to  a£tion,  than  upon  the  Ikilful  ^difpofitions  with  which, 
they  arranged  their  force,  or  haraflfed.  their  enemy. 
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Hence,  it  happened  that  amidfl  all  Suwarrow’s  vic- 
'  tories,  no  indance  occurred  of  any  column  of  French 
troops  being  compelled  to  furrender  without  fighting, 
nor  was  any  advantage  gained  but  by  the  efforts  of 
fu  peri  or  force  exerted  in  open  battle.  Such  a  warfare, 
carried  on  againft  a  fingle  enemy  by  combined  armies, 
could  not  be  long  fuccefs  ful.  The  Austrian  officers 
complained  loudly  of  their  northern  allies  as  men  def- 
titute  of  military  {kill,  who  wafted  armies  without  a 
proportioned  return  of  conqueft  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Ruffians  cenfured  their  affociates  as  deftitute 
of  proper  fpirit,  and  as  protra&ing  the  war  by  an  ill- 
timed  caution. 

The  advantage  derived  by  the  French  from  the  pof- 
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feffion  of  Switzerland,  had  by  this  time  begun  to*  be 
from  Swit  unc*erl*w0£*'  ^  re^°lution  was  therefore  adopted  of 
zerTand?1"  cl()fin?  the  campaign,  not  by  fending  Suwarrow  from 
Italy  into  the  fouth  of  France,  but  by  directing  him 
to  turn  his  arms  northward  againft  the  Alps.  The 
archduke  Charles  had  fpent  the  fummer  in  preffing  up¬ 
on  the  French  in  that  quarter,  but  had  been  unable  to 
advance  beyond  Zurich  ;  he  now  departed  with  a  di- 
vifion  of  his  army  towards  Manheim  and  Philipfburgh, 
leaving  confiderable  bodies  of  Auftrians  and  Ruffians 
at  Zurich.  To  aflume  the  command  of  thefe  troops 
Suwarrow  advanced  from  Italy  at  the  head  of  18,000 
men.  His  views  however  were  anticipated  by  the 
French  general  Maflena,  who  finding  the  archduke 
Charles  and  Suwarrow  at  the  diffance  of  more  than  a 
day’s  march  on  his  left  and  right,  inftantly  attacked  the 
troops  ftationed  near  Zurich.  The  Auftrians  perceiv¬ 
ed  the  hazardous  nature  of  their  own  fituation,  and  re¬ 
treated  out  of  Switzerland  with  only  a  moderate  de¬ 
gree  of  lofs.  But  the  Ruffians,  from  an  ill-judged  con¬ 
tempt  of  their  enemy,  from  their  own  ignorance  of  the 
country,  and  want  of  {kill  in  the  art  of  conducing  war 
in  it,  maintained  their  ground  till  they  were  hemmed 
in  on  all  fides.  They  attempted  to  refill  the  French, 
as  they  had  often  refilled  the  Turks,  by  forming  a 
hollow  fquare  of  great  flrength  5  but  neither  this  nor 
their  own  courage  afforded  any  fafety  againft  the  fly¬ 
ing  artillery  of  their  enemy,  in  the  face  of  which  an 
iron  front  of  bayonets  was  in  vain  prefented.  Their 
order  was  at  lall  broken,  and  their  retreat  was  ex¬ 
tremely  difaftrous  ;  Suwarrow  was  in  the  fame  in- 
ftant  advancing  rapidly  to  their  relief ;  but  a  viClorious 
enemy  turned  quickly  upon  him,  and  attempted  to  en- 
compafs  him  on  all  Tides.  By  great  a&ivity  he  effeCl- 
ed  his  efcape  with  about  5000  of  his  troops,  in  want  of 
every  thing,  and  retaining  only  the  mufquets  in  their 
hands. 

Thus  terminated  on  the  eallern  fide  of  France  this 
very  a&ive  campaign.  The  allies  remained  mailers  of 
Italy  *,  but  France  was  Hill  enabled  to  menace  that 
country,  as  well  as  Germany,  by  retaining  poffeffion  of 
--  -  Switzerland.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Britifb  attempted 
vr 'n  10Ij  ?  with  the  aid  of  Ruffian  auxiliaries  to  drive  the  French 
the  Bntirii  out  Holland.  On  the  27th  of  Auguft,  a  landing 
‘was  effe&ed  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Texel.  The  Zuyder  fea  was  immediate¬ 
ly  entered  by  a  Britiffi  fleet,  under  Admiral  Mitchell. 
The  Dutch  admiral,  Story,  furrendered  the  fleet  under 
his  command,  alleging  that  his  men  refufed  to  fight. 
The  {hips  were  12  in  number,  and  eight  of  them  mount¬ 
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ed  from  54  to  74  guns..  Here,  however,  the  effe&ual 
fuccefs  of  the  expedition  terminated.  The  duke  of 
York  afterwards  affumed  the  command,  and  forces 
amounting  to  35,000  men  were  fent  over.  Bui  it  was 
loon  difeovered  that  the  invafion  had  been  ill  con¬ 
certed.  To  have  afforded  a  profpedl  ol  ;uccti>,  the  in¬ 
vading  army  ought  to  have  landed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rotterdam,  which  is  lull  of  Scotchmen,  and  where  the 
fupporters  of  the  ft  ad  Uj  old  or  were  numerous  j  and  to 
have  advanced  rapidly  into  the  centre  of  the  country, 
to  encourage  the  numerous  enemies  of  the  French  to 
Hand  forward  in  their  favour,  infttad  of  this,  the  ar¬ 
ray  was  let  alhore  at  the  extremity  ol  a  long  and  nar¬ 
row  neck  of  land,  having  the  lea  on  both  fides,  where 
the  French  and  Dutch  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to 
obftruCt  their  progress  with  a  handful  of  troops  during 
a  great  length  of  time.  Their  difficulties  were  in- 
creafed  by  (lie  unufual  wetnefs  of  tin  feafen,  which 
greatly  injured  the  roads.  The  JBri*  1B1  commander 
was  at  length  under  the  necefiily  of  withdrawing  his 
troops  to  the  point  at  which  they  originally  landed  j 
and  a  convention  was  entered  into,  by  which  it  was 
ftipulated  on  the  one  hand,  that  he  ffiould  not  injure 
the  country,  and  that  a  number  of  French  prifoners  in 
England  fliould  be  releafed  ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  duke  of  York  fhould  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  retreat,  unmolefted. 

At  the  end  of  this  campaign,  the  French  govern 
ment  underwent  a  new  change  at  home.  Bonaparte  °f  Bona* 
after  the  conqueft  of  Egypt,  had  invaded  Syria  5  but Parte’ 
found  his  career  llopt  at  Acre  by  the  Turkifli  gover¬ 
nor  of  that  town,  affifled  by  the  Britiffi  under  Sir  Sid¬ 
ney  Smith..  Having  returned  into  Egypt,  and  deftroy- 
ed  a  Turk i lb  army,  Bonaparte  ventured  upon  a  lien 
which  is  without  example  in  the  biftory  of  modern 
Europe.  He  had  heard  of  the  great  reverfes  which 
the  French  armies  had  fuffered  in  the  early  part  of  the 
campaign,  and  of  the  general  difeontent  which  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  the  nation  in  confequence  of  thefe 
misfortunes,  arid  he  refolved  to  try  his  fortune  amidfl 
the  prefent  troubled  date  of  public  affairs.  With  this 
view,  along  with  a  party  of  feleCl  friends,  he  fecretly 
ftole  away  from  his  army  in  a  fmall  veffel,  leaving  his 
troops  blockaded  by  a  Britifb  fleet  in  a  barbarous 
country.  The  unexpected  arrival  in  France  of  an  officer 
who  had  never  fought  in  Europe  without  fuccefs,  was 
welcomed  by  the  public  at  large  as  a  mofl  happy  event  ; 
and  in  the  firft  moment  of  joy,  little  inquiry  was  made 
about  the  manner  in  which  lie  had  forfaken  his  army, 
which  iri  any  other  circumftances  would  have  been  re¬ 
garded  by  a  military  people  as  one  of  the  greatefl  of 
crimes.  Finding  a  party  willing  to  fecond  his  views, 
Bonaparte  took  advantage  of  the  fatisfaClion  oecafion- 
ed  by  his  arrival,  together  with  the  difeontents  arifing 
from  the  corruption  and  mifmanagement  of  the  direc¬ 
torial  adminiftration,  to  ufurp  the  government,  and  to 
diffolvc  the  reprefentative  legiflature. 

The  Britiffi  parliament  was  aflembled  fo  early  as pa lament 
the  24th  of  September,  for  the  fake  of  providing  for  affembles. 
the  expences  and  augmentation  of  force,  thought  necef- 
fary  to  give  effeCl  to  the  invafion  of  Holland,  of  the 
fuccefs  of  which  fanguine  hopes  were  at  that  time  en¬ 
tertained.  The  fpeecb  from  the  throne  began  with 
recommending  the  propriety  of  permitting  to  a  very 
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Confiderable  extent,  the  acceptance  of  the  voluntary 
fervice  of  "the  militia  to  augment  our  force  abroad.  It 
Hated  that  our  profpefls  under  providence  had  been 
improved  beyond  the  moft  fanguine  expectation  5  the 
deliverance  of  Italy  might  now  be  confidered  as  fecured 
by  a  campaign,  equal  in  fplendour  and  fuccefs  to  the 
ttioft  brilliant  recorded  in  biftory. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  had  been  refcued  from  the 
French  yoke,  and  reftored  to  the  dominion  of  its  law¬ 
ful  fove  reign. 

The  French  expedition  to  Egypt  had  been  produc¬ 
tive  of  calamity  and  difgrace,  whilft  its  ultimate  views 
again  ft  our  eaftern  polfeflions  had  been  utterly  con¬ 
founded  ,  the  defperate  attempts  which  our  enemies  had 
made  to  extricate  themfelves,  had  been  defeated  by 
the  courage  of  the  Turkifh  forces,  direCled  by  the  {kill, 
and  animated  by  the  heroifm,  of  a  Britifh  officer  5  and 
the  overthrow  of  that  reftlefs  and  perfidious  power  had 
placed  the  Britifh  interefts  in  a  ftate  of  permanent  fe- 
curity. 

There  was  every  reafon  to  expeCI  that  our  prefent 
efforts  for  the  deliverance  of  the  United  Provinces 
would  prove  fuccefsful.  We  had  refcued  already  the 
principal  port  and  naval  arfenal  of  the  Dutch  republic 
from  the  enemy  3  and  might  hope  that  the  fkill  of  our 
generals,  and  the  intrepidity  of  our  troops,  would  foon 
with  the  affiffance  of  our  allies  furmount  every  obftacle, 
and  that  the  fleet  deftined  under  the  ufurped  domi¬ 
nion  of  France  to  invade  thefe  iflands,  would,  under  its 
ancient  ftandard,  reftore  the  religion,  liberty,  and  in¬ 
dependence  of  provinces  fo  long  in  alliance  with  this 
country. 

To  our  good  and  faithful  ally  the  emperor  of  Ruf* 
fia,  whofe  wifdom  and  magnanimity  directed  the  force 
of  his  extenfive  empire  to  fo  many  quarters  of  Europe, 
wc  were  in  a  great  meafure  indebted  for  the  favourable 
change  in  the  general  poffure  of  affairs.  In  purfuance 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  Britifh  parliament,  his 
majefty  had  communicated  their  fentiments  to  both 
houfes  of  parliament  in  Ireland,  refpedling  an  union  with 
that  kingdom,  which  would  add  fo  much  to  the  fecuri- 
ty  and  happinefs  of  his  Irifh  fubje&s,  and  confolidate  the 
ftrcngth  and  profperity  of  the  empire. 

In  confequence  of  the  recommendation  from  the 
throne,  an  aft  was  paffed,  authoriflng  his  majefty  to 
receive  into  the  army  volunteers  from  the  militia  regi¬ 
ments  ;  and  fome  meafures  of  finance  were  adopted  :  but 
government  having  received  intelligence  of  the  failure 
of  the  expedition  againft  Holland,  parliament  was  fud- 
denly  adjourned  for  fome  time.  In  the  mean  while, 
affairs  on  the  continent  began  to  affume  an  unpropi- 
tious  afpeft.  The  emperor  of  Ruflia,  from  his  extreme 
vehemence  of  character,  was  led  to  entertain  a  very 
violent  degree  of  difcontent,  on  account  of  the  defeats 
fuftained  by  his  troops  in  all  quarters  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  campaign.  He  became  diffatisfied  with  his 
allies,  and  there  was  reafon  to  dread  that  his  irafcible 
and  unreafonable  temper  might  lead  him  not  merely  to 
defert  but  to  quarrel  with  them.  In  the  mean  while, 
Bonaparte,  under  the  title  he  had  affumed  of  Chief  or 
Firjl  Conful  of  the  French  republic ,  refolved  to  fignalize 
his  acquifitiomof  power,  by  what  was  now  become  a 
very  popular  meafure  in  France,  an  attempt  to  procure 
peace.  He  thought  fit,  with  this  view,  to  addrefs  a  letter, 
figned  by  hfmfelf,  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  In  this 
Vo l.  IV.  Part  H. 
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letter  he  announced  his  own  appointment  to  the  office  Britain. 

of  Hrlt  magiitrate  of  the  re  public.  He  afked,  “  Is  the  v - >7 — 

war  which  for  eight  years  lias  ravaged  the  four  quarters 

of  the  world  to  be  eternal  ?  Are  there  no  means  of 

coming  to  an  underftanding  ■?  How  can  the  moft  en- 10  Uie  king. 

lightened  nations  of  Europe,  powerful  and  ftrong  beyond 

what  their  fafety  and  independence  require,  facrifice  to 

ideas  of  vain  grandeur,  commerce,  profperity,  and 

peace  ?  How  is  it  that  they  do  not  feel  that  peace  is  of 

the  firft  importance,  as  well  as  the  higheft  glory  ? 

“  Thefe  fentiments  cannot  be  foreign  to  the  heart  of 
your  majefty,  who  reigns  over  a  free  nation,  with  the 
foie  view  of  rendering  it  happy.  Your  majefty  will 
fee  in  this  overture  my  flneere  wifti  to  contribute  efii- 
caeioufly  for  the  fecond  time  to  a  general  pacification, 
by  a  fttp  fpeedy,  entirely  of  confidence,  and  difenga- 
ged  from  thofe  forms  which,  perhaps  neceffary  to  dif- 
guife  the  dependence  of  weak  Hates,  prove  in  thofe 
that  are  ftrong  only  the  defire  of  deceiving  each  o- 
ther. 

“  France  and  England,  by  the  abufe  of  their  ftrength, 
may  ftill  for  a  long  time,  for  the  misfortune  of  all  na¬ 
tions,  retard  the  period  of  their  being  exhaufted ;  but, 

I  will  venture  to  fay,  the  fate  of  all  civilized  nations 
is  attached  to  the  termination  of  a  war  which  involves 
the  whole  world.11  This  letter  was  tranfmitted  through 
the  medium  of  an  agent  of  the  French  government, 
who  refided  at  London  for  the  fake  of  managing  the 
exchanges  and  other  affairs  relative  to  prifoners  of  war. 

Lord  Grenville,  as  fecretary  of  ftate  for  the  foreign  de¬ 
partment,  informed  the  agent  who  had  tranfmitted  Bo¬ 
naparte’s  letter,  that  his  majefty  could  not  depart  from 
the  ufual  forms  of  tranfafting  bufinefs,  and  therefore, 
that  the  only  anfwer  to  be  returned,  would  be  an  official 
note  from  himfelf.  In  this  note,  his  lordfhip  ft  a  ted,  L0rd°Grefi« 
that  the  king  wifhed  for  nothing  more  than  to  reftore vi!le’s  an- 
tranquillity  to  Europe  5  that  he  had  only  made  war  in  fiver, 
defence  of  his  people,  againft  an  unprovoked  attack  ; 
but  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  negotiate  while  the 
fame  fyftem  continued  to  prevail  in  France  which  had 
ravaged  Holland,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

“  While  fueh  a  fyftem  therefore  prevails,  (continued 
his  lordfhip),  and  while  the  blood  and  treafures  of  a 
powerful  nation  can  be  lavifhed  in  its  fupport,  experi¬ 
ence  has  Ihown,  that  no  defence  but  that  of  open  and 
fteady  hoftility  can  be  availing.  The  moft  folemn 
treaties  have  only  prepared  the  way  to  frefh  aggreflion  } 
and  it  is  by  determined  rejiftance  alone,  that  whatever 
remains  in  Europe  of  liability,  for  property,  for  per- 
fonal  fafety,  for  focial  order,  or  the  exercife  of  religion, 
can  be  preferved.  For  the  fecurity,  therefore,  of  thefe 
effential  objefts,  his  majefty  cannot  place  reliance  on 
the  mere  renewal  of  general  profeffions  of  pacific  dif- 
pofitions.  Such  profeffions  have  been  repeatedly  held 
out  by  all  who  have  fucceflively  direfted  the  resources 
of  France  to  the  deftruftion  of  Europe,  and  whom  the 
prefent  rulers  have  declared  all  to  have  been  incap¬ 
able  of  maintaining  the  relations  of  amity.  Greatly 
will  bis  majefty  rejoice  whenever  it  (ball  appear,  that 
the  danger  to  which  his  own  dominions  and  thofe  of 
his  allies  have  been  fo  long  expofed  has  really  ceafed^ 
whenever  he  (hall  be  fatisfied  that  the  neceflity  of  re¬ 
fill  ance  fhall  be  at  an  end,  and  after  fo  many  years  of 
crimes  and  miferies,  better  principles  have  prevailed, 
and  the  gigantic  projects  of  ambition,  endangering  the 
4  R  very 
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,  Britain,  very  exigence  of  civil  fociety,  have  at  length  been  re- 
linquiftied.  But  the  convi£tion  of  fuch  a  change  can 
refult  only  from  the  evidence  of  faffs. 

M  The  bed:  pledge  of  its  reality  and  permanence 
■would  be  the  reftoration  of  that  line  of  princes  which, 
for  fo  many  centuries,  maintained  the  French  nation 
in  profperity  at  home  and  confideration  abroad.  Such 
an  event  vvould  at  once  remove  all  obftacles  in  the 
way  of  negotiation  for  peace.  It  would  confirm  in 
France  the  unmolefted  enjoyment  of  its  ancient  terri¬ 
tory,  and  give  to  all  other  nations,  that  tranquillity, 
that  fecurity,  which  they  are  now  compelled  to  feek 
by  other  means. 

“  But  it  is  not  to  this  mode  that  his  majefty  limits 
the  poftibility  of  folid  pacification  j  he  makes  no  claim 
to  preferibe  to  France  what  fhall  be  the  form  of  her 
government,  or  in  whofe  hands  fhe  fhall  veft  the  au¬ 
thority  neceffary  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  a  great 
and  powerful  nation. 

“  His  majefty  only  looks  to  the  fecurity  of  his  own 
dominions,  of  his  allies,  and  of  Europe..  Whenever 
he  fhall  judge  it  can  be  in  any  manner  attained,  he 
will  eagerly  embrace  the  opportunity,  to  concert  with 
his  allies  the  means  of  an  immediate  and  general 
peace. 

“  Unhappily  at  prefent  no  fuch  fecurity  exifts  5  no 
fufEcient  evidence  of  the  principles  by  which  the  new 
government  will  be  direfled,  no  reafonable  ground  of 
its  liability,  appears.  In  this  fituation,  therefore,  it 
remains  for  his  majefty  to  purfue,  in  conjunction  with 
other  powers,  thofe  exertions  of  a  juft  and  defenfive 
war,  which  a  regard  to  the  happinefs  of  his  fubje&s- 
will  never  permit  him  to  continue  beyond  tlitrneceftity 
in  which  they  originated,  or  to  terminate  on  any  other 
foundation  than  fuch  as  would  contribute  to  the  fecure 
enjoyment  of  their  tranquillity,  their  conftitution,  and 
their  independence.” 

As  one  of  the  principal  objeCis,  on  account  of  which 
Bonaparte  commenced  this  negotiation,  undoubtedly 
was  to  caft  upon  Great  Britain  the  odium  of  the  conti- 
1074  nuance  of  the  war  j  he  perfevered  in  this  purpofe  with 
Talley-  confiderable  dexterity ;  He  appeared  not  to  be  difeon- 
xan  s  note*  eerted  by  the  firft  rejection  of  his  offers,  and  continued 
the  correfpondence  through  the  medium  of  Talleyrand, 
his  minifter  for  foreign  affairs,  who,  in  a  note  in  an- 
fwer  to  that  of  Lord  Grenville,  began  with  a  recri¬ 
mination  refpe Cling  the  origin  of  the  war}  in  which  he 
prefented  a  pi&ure  of  a  defign  and  colouring  totally 
different  from  that  which  his  lordfhip  had  pourtrayed 
in  his  letter.  The  charge  of  aggreftion,  of  which  the 
French  nation  were  accufed,  was  haughtily  repulfed, 
and  retorted  on  the  coalefced  powers,  and  particularly 
/  on  the  Britifh  government.  After  expatiating  on  this 
fubjeCt,  the  French  minifter  obferved,  that  a  fincere 
defire  for  peace  ought  to  lead  the  parties  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  means  of  terminating  the  war,  rather 
than  apologies  or  recriminations  refpeCting  its  com¬ 
mencement  }  that  no  doubt  was  entertained  but  that 
the  right  of  the  French  nation  to  choofe  its  own  go¬ 
vernment,  was  a  point  which  would  not  be  contefted, 
afferting  that  the  Britifh  crown  was  held  on  no  other 
tenure  }  that  at  a  time  when  the  republic  prefented 
neither  the  folidity  nor  the  force  which  it  now  poffef- 
fed,  negotiations  had  been  twice  folicited  by  the  Bri- 
tifh  cabinet,  and  carried  into  effeCl :  that  the  reafons 


for  difeontinuing  the  war  were  become  not  lefs  urgent  }  g  .  . 

on  the  contrary,  the  calamities  into  which  the  renova-  » _ 

tiori  of  the  war  muft  infallibly  plunge  the  whole  of 
Europe,  were  motives  which  had  induced  the  firft: 
conful  to  propofe  a  fufpenfion  of  arms,  which  might 
like  wife  influence  the  other  belligerent  powers.  The 
minifter  concluded  \vith  prefling  this  objeCl  fo  far  as  to 
propofe  the  town  of  Dunkirk,  or  any  other,  for  the 
meeting  of  plenipotentiaries,  in  order  to  accelerate  the 
re-eftablifhment  of  peace  and  amity  between  the 
French  republic  and  England. 

In  the  anfwer  of  the  Britifti  minifter  to  this  note,  Anfwer by 
the  recrimination  of  aggreftion  was  a3  contemptuoully lhe  Britifh 
repulfed  as  it  had  been  haughtily  urged  :  Referring  tocourt* 
his  former  note,  the  minifter  obferved,  that  the  obfta¬ 
cles  which  had  been  prefented,  rendered  hopelefs  for 
the  moment  any  advantages  which  might  be  expe&ed 
from  a  negotiation  ;  that  all  the  reprefentations  made 
with  fo  much  confidence  by  the  French  minifter,  the 
perfonal  difpofitions  of  thofe  in  power,  the  folidity  and 
confidence  of  the  new  government,  were  points  which 
could  not  be  admitted  as  motives  for  opening  a  negoti¬ 
ation,  fince  thefe  confiderations  remained  yet  to  be 
proved,  and  of  which  the  only  evidence  muft  be  that 
already  explained  by  his  majefty,  namely,  the  refult 
of  experience,  and  the  evidence  of  faCb. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  copies  of  this  correfpond¬ 
ence  were  prefented  to  the  Britifti  parliament,  along 
with  a  meffage  from  his  majefty,  announcing  that 
he  relied  on  the  fupport  of  his  parliament,  and  the 
zeal  and  perfeverance  of  his  fubjt&s,  in  fuch  mea- 
fures  as  would  beft  confirm  the  fignal  advantages 
obtained  in  the  laft  campaign,  and  conduct  the  con- 
teft  to  an  honourable  conclufion.  On  the  28th  of 
the  fame  month,  the  fubjeCi  was  difeufild  in  the 
houfe  of  lords  upon  a  motion  made  by  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville  for  an  add  refs  of  thanks  to  his  majefty  in  10-5 
confequence  of  the  meffage.  Lord  Grenville  con- Debate  i» 
tended,  that  nothing  in  the  ftate  of  Europe  admitted  the  houfe 
a  rational  hope,  that  there  was  any  fecurity  but  in  ■ 

war  ;  that  peace  with  a  nation  at  enmity  with  order,  jpondence 
religion,  and  morality,  would  rather  be  an  acquiefcence  with  the 
in  wrong  than  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  in  ordinary  war-  French  go- 
fare.  In  thefe  times,  when  the  differences  that  agi- vernraent* 
tated  ftates  were  of  no  common  origin  5  when  indeed 
they  were  the  offspring  of  a  mad  and  maddening  fy- 
ftem  of  innovation  }  the  work  of  peace  fhould  be  enter¬ 
ed  upon  with  caution,  and  purfued  with  jealoufy.  To 
negotiate  with  eftablifhed  governments  was  formerly  not 
merely  eafy,  but  fafe  }  but  to  negotiate  now  w  ith  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  France-,  would  incur  all  the  rifks  of  an  un¬ 
certain  truce,  without  one  of  the  benefits  of  a  temporary 
peace.  He  entered  into  a  comment  upon  the  note  of 
the  French  minifter,  and  difputed  all  its  pofitions.  He 
faid  that  the  love  of  peace,  on  the  part  of  France,  had 
been  difplayed  in  a  war  of  eight  years  with  every  na¬ 
tion  in  Europe  excepting  Sweden  and  Denmark  }  that 
her  difinclination  of  conqueft  had  been  afeertained  by 
the  invafion  of  the  Netherlands,  of  Italy,  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  even  of  Afia.  Fie  contended,  that  no  ho¬ 
nourable  or  permanent  peace  could  be  made  with  the 
prefent  rulers  of  France.  Every  power  with  which 
fhe  had  treated  could  furnifh  melancholy  infiances  of 
the  perfidy,  injuftice,  and  cruelty  of  the  republic.  If 
flie  agreed  to  a  fufpenfion  of  aims,  it  was  in  order  to 

be 
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be  admitted  into  the  ftate  of  the  negotiating  prince,  tereft 
that  (he  might  then  undermine  his  throne  by  corrupt¬ 
ing  the  principles  of  his  fubje&s.  The  duke  of  Tuf- 
cany  was  among  the  early  fufferers  by  a  treaty.  He 
ftrove  to  conform  his  conduit  in  every  refpe£t  to  the 
views  of  France  ;  but  at  the  moment  when  (lie  pledged 
her  honour  for  the  fecurity  of  his  ftate,  he  faw  the 
troops  of  his  ally  enter  his  capital,  the  governor  of  that 
city  imprifoned,  his  fubje&s  in  a  ftate  of  rebellion,  and 
himfelf  about  to  be  exiled  from  his  dominions.  It  was 
to  this  prince,  however,  that  the  republic  repeated  her 
affurances  of  attachment.  That  very  republic,  which 
fought  not  conqueft,  which  declared  (he  would  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  government  of  other  ftates,  depofed  the 
fovereign  and  gave  democracy  to  the  Florentines.  A 
fimilar  conduit  had  been  obferved  towards  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  the  king  of  Naples,  and  the  republics  of  Ve¬ 
nice,  Genoa,  and  Switzerland.  He  repeated  the  affer- 
tion,  in  which  he  had  always  perfevered,  that  France 
had  been  the  original  aggreffor  in  the  war.  His  lord- 
fhip  next  proceeded  to  inveftigate  the  charaiter  of  the 
prefent  ruler  of  the  French  nation. 

He  remarked,  that  General  Bonaparte,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  republic,  impofed  upon  the  French,  by  the 
mouth  of  the  cannon,  that  very  conftitution  which  he 
had  now  deftroyed  by  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  .  If  a 
treaty  was  concluded  and  broken  with  Sardinia,  it  was 
concluded  and  broken  by  Bonaparte;  if  peace  was 
eftablifhed  and  violated  with  Tufcany,  it  was  eftablifti- 
ed  and  violated  by  Bonaparte  ;  if  armiftices  were  rati¬ 
fied  and  annulled  4  with  Modena,  and  the  other  petty 
ftates  of  Italy,  they  were  ratified  and  annulled  by  Bo¬ 
naparte  ;  if  that  ancient  republic,  Venice,  was  firft 
drawn  into  a  war,  and  compelled  afterwards  to  conclude 
a  treaty,  it  was  that  Bonaparte  might  more  eafily 
overthrow  her  conftitution,  and  annihilate  the  political 
fyftem  by  which  (he  had  exifted  with  glory  and  fecuri¬ 
ty  for  ages  paft  ;  if  the  government  of  Rome  was  fub- 
verted,  it  was  fubverted  by  Bonaparte  ;  if  Genoa  was 
reduced  to  the  fame  humiliating  fituation,  her  wealth 
and  independence  were  facrificed  to  Bonaparte  ;  if 
Switzerland,  deluded  by  offers  of  peace,  was  induced 
to  furrender  up  her  rights  and  liberties,  (he  was  de- 
prived  of  them  by  Bonaparte.  But  to  examine  that 
part  of  his  condu&  which  is  diplomatic,  and  pafiing 
over  his  rapacities,  and  the  cruel  maffacres  which  were 
perpetrated  by  his  orders,  let  us  review  his  profefiions 
to  the  Porte  :  he  folemnly  declared,  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  taking  poffeftipn  of  Egypt ;  whilft  he  .de¬ 
clared  to  his  own  generals  that  this  was  his  intention, 
and  to  the  people  of  Egypt  that  it  was  with  the  con- 
fent  of  the  Porte.  He  had  multiplied  violations  of  all 
moral  and  religious  ties  ;  he  had  repeated  afts  of  per¬ 
fidy  ;  his  hypocrifies  were  innumerable,  and  in  that 
country  where  he  had  affirmed  the  French  to  be  true 
Mulfulmans,  he  had  given  us  a  correct  idea  of  his  fin- 
ceritv  and  his  principles 

Being  thus  provided  with  fo  many  unqueftionable 
pledges  of  his  future  integrity,  was  it  illiberal  or  impo¬ 
litic  to  fufpe£\  a  man,  who,  having  overturned  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  his  own  country,  as  hehaddone  thatof  others, 
now  came  forward  with  offers  of  pacification.  If. the 
intereft  of  Bonaparte  were  deeply  concerned  he  might 
be  Jin  cere,  and  there  was  no  doubt  but  it  was  his  in- 
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to  confolidate  his  power  ; 


k _  y  but  it  ought  not  to 

be  forgotten,  that  whenever  any  a£s  of  atrocity  were 
to  be  accompliffied  by  the  French,  they  had  been 
ufually  effected  by  a  fufpenfion  of  arms.  T.  he  propofed 
negotiation  would  relieve  her  from  the  prefent  preffure 
of  alarming  difficulties,  and  could  not  relieve  England 
from  any  ;  the  ports  of  France,  which ‘were  now  block¬ 
aded  by  our  fleet  and  cruifers,  would  be  thrown  open 
to  introduce  naval  (tores,  and  a  variety  of  neceflary  ar¬ 
ticles,  of  which  the  country  was  in  want  ;  fleets  would 
be  fent  to  bring  back  the  troops  which  were  now  de¬ 
prived  of  all  intercourfe  with  the  republic,  and  which 
might  then  be  employed  in  augmenting  the  numbers 
of  the  French  armies.  To  us  a  fufpenfion  of  arms 
could  not  be  produ&ive  of  any  benefit  whatever  ;  our 
ports  were  not  blocked  up,  our  commerce  was  not  in¬ 
terrupted  ;  and  it  alfo  (hould  be  confidered,  that  there 
would  be  no  fecurity  for  the  maintenance  of  fuch  a 
fufpenfion.  Was  Bonaparte  now  prepared  to  fign  a  ge¬ 
neral  peace  ?  If  he  were  not,  he  could  not  be  fincere 
in  his  offers.  It  was  neceflary  for  him  to.  keep  an 
army  of  60,000  men  to  preferve  tranquillity  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  France  ;  every  a&  of  his  government  was  fup- 
ported  by  force  ;  and  if  he  even  were  fincerc,  it  was 
hazarding  too  much  to  hazard  all  on  his  Angle  life. 
What  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  unanimity  of  the 
French  people  ?  Were  we  deftitute  of  hope  from  the 
change  which  had  recently  taken  place  in  the  perfons 
employed  in  public  offices  ?  Men  of  the  blacked  cha¬ 
racters  had  been  appointed  to  filiations  of  the  greateft 
truft  ;  men  infamous  for  profefled  principles  of  an¬ 
archy,  had  been  raiftd  to  places  of  confidence,  and 
power;  and  thofe  who  were  judges  in  the  fangui.nary 
tribunals  of  Robefpierre,  were  now  exalted  to  a  diftin- 
guifhed  rank  in  the  republic  :  whilft,  therefore,  the 
jacobin  fyftem  prevailed  in  France,  there  was  no  fecu¬ 
rity  for  England  but  by  a  vigorous  profecution  of  hofti- 
lities. 

His  lordffiip  concluded  by  declaiming,  on  the  part 
of  adminiftration,  any  wiffi  to  confider  the  reftoration 
of  the  French  monarchy  as  the  object  of  the  war  ;  he 
confidered  the  reftoration  of  monarchy  as  the  beft,  the 
fureft  and  fpeedieft,  but  not  as  the  only  means  of  re- 
ftoring  peace  :  his  majefty,  he  faid,  would  not  hefitate 
to  treat  with  any  form  of  government  capable  of  pre- 
ferving  the  cuftomary  relations  of  amity  ;  but  to  com¬ 
mence  a  negotiation  which  would  not  be  likely  to  ter¬ 
minate  in  peace,  would  be  difhoneft  and  fruitlefs. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  oppofed  the  fecretary’s  motion 
for  the  addrefs.  He  contended,  that  all  the  obje&ions 
again  ft  negotiation  might  have  been  urged  againft  the 
negotiations  which  the  minifters  themfelves  had  for¬ 
merly  opened  at  Eifle.  He  confidered  the  conduct  of 
the  Britifh  government,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  as  un¬ 
wife  ;  becaufe  provoking  and  unconciliatory.  He 
thought,  that,  in  a  correfpondence  with  the  prefent 
French  government,  all  difcuflion  about  the  original 
commencement  of  the  war  ought  to  have  been  avoided. 
Whether  England  or  France  were  the  firft.  aggreffor, 
%was  a  queftion  to  be  referved  to  pofterity  ;  it  was  na¬ 
tural  for  each  country  to  throw  the  imputation  off  their 
own  (boulders,  and  avoid  not  only  the  execration  of  the 
prefent  age,  but  the  curfe  of  pofterity.  The  wild 
fcheme  of  reftoring  the  French  monarchy,  was  the//** 
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qua  non,  if  not  of  peace,  of  negotiation ;  for  notwithftand- 
ing  the  noble  fecretary  had  denied  the  charge,  whilft 
he  pointed  out  the  impofiibility  of  treating  with  the 
French  government  during  all  its  ftages  to  the  prefect, 
and  mimed  upon  vigorous  hoftilities  being  the  only 
means  of  our  fecurity,  there  was  no  inference  to  be 
drawn,  but  that  the  war  mult  be  continued  till  mo- 
narchy  was  eflablilhed.  What  profpeft  remained  of  fuch 
an  event  taking  place,  his  grace  faid  he  would  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  determine  ;  but  this  faft  was  certain,  that,  in 
the  lame  proportion  as  this  country  opprelTed  France, 
m  t“e  ^ame  proportion  did  fhe  become  violent  ;  our  at¬ 
tempts  to  deftroy  Jacobinifm  promoted,  and  if  we  per¬ 
severed,  would  eftablifh  it.  If  the  reftoration  of  mo¬ 
narchy  was  not  the  objedf,  what  was  it  ?  Were  mini- 
iters  contending  that  we  ought  to  wait  for  a  more  fa- 
vourable  opportunity  of  entering  into  negotiation  ? 
W  as  it  to  be  obtained  by  railing  at  Bonaparte  >.  There 
were  no  terms  fufficiently  ftrong  to  cenfure  the  little- 
nefs  which  attacked  his  chara&er,  in  order  to  ruin  him 
m  the  eflimation  of  the  French  nation,  as  if,  by  fo  do¬ 
ing,  we  could  negotiate  with  more  effecf,  or  gain  a 
fairer  profpeft  of  peace. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  next  contended,  that  no  confi¬ 
dence  was  to  be  repofed  in  our  prefent  continental  allies; 
and  as  a  fevere  Icarcity  at  this  period  prevailed  in  the 
country,  this  circumftance  was  made  ufe  of,  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  argument  again  ft  perfevering  in  the  war.  We  had 
been  taught  to  believe,  faid  his  grace,  that  this  country 
was  able  to  ftarve  France ;  now,  if  we  took  a  view  of 
our  own  internal  fituation,  we  Ihould  find  it  alarming  in 
an  extreme  degree.  If  we  repaired  to  the  woods,  we 
Ihould  everywhere  difeover  traces  of  thofe  miferable 
wretches,  whofe  poverty  left  them  no  refources  but  de¬ 
predation  ;  if  we  contemplated  the  villages,  we  flinuld 
hear  only  the  unavailing  cries  of  children,  calling  for 
that  food  which  their  parents  had  not  to  give  them 
Numerous  were  the  inftances,  of  ftrong  and  healthy 
country  men,  appealing  from  parifh  officers,  who  had 
denied  them  affiftance  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
able  to  work  :  it  was  true,  that  they  had  ability,  but 
no  employment  \  and,  left  without  it,  they  were  perpe¬ 
tually  difti  efled  with  the  clamours  of  their  families  pin¬ 
ing  at  their  miferable. homes  in  wretchednefs  and  want. 
-The  beneficence  of  individuals  had  indeed  much  al¬ 
leviated  tbefe  evils  ;  but  the  neceftity  of  affording  re¬ 
lief  to  the  laborious  parts  of  the  community  by  charity 
was  a  proof  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  country.  Six 
months  ago,  our  army  had  been  recruited  by  unconfti- 
tutional  meafures  ;  the  fundamental  principle,  on  which 
the  force  of  the  kingdom  was  formed,  had  been  vio¬ 
lated  for  the  purpofe  of  condufting  us  to  viaoiy  5  that 
.ame  army,  which  we  had  beheld  marching  with  an 
anu ranee  of  fuccefs,  had  been  obliged  to  purchafe  its 
retreat  from  the  enemies  territory  with  difgraqe.  Such 
were  the  means  we  had  of  obtaining  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  to  negotiate.  Ought  minifters  to  be  fuf- 
fered.to  perfift,  were  they  to  have  another  fecret  ex¬ 
pedition,  to  drain  the  country  of  its  provifions,  in  or¬ 
der  to  .fill  the  magazines  of  the  enemy,  and  to  {lamp 
the  Britifti  cbaradler  with  dishonour  ?  Surely  it  ought 
firft  to  be  well  afeertained,  that  we  had  fome  rational 
hope  of  fuccefs.  The  chief  conful,  doubtlefs,  fought  to 
TOke  a  peace  advantageous  to  himfelf,  and  the  nation 
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over  which  he  prefided.  Like  all  other  ftatefmen,  his  Prv  * 
motives  might  not  be  influenced  by  humanity.  It  was  — 
to  be  fuppoftd  his  aim  would  be  to  fatisfy  the  French 
people,  and  conlolidate  his  own  power.  As  to  the 
abu.fe  which  minifters  threw  upon  his  character,  it  was 
their  habit  to  abufe  every  ruling  power  in  France. 

But,  whenever  they  had  been  driven  by  the  voice  of 
the  people  to  negotiate,  their  former  ill  language  had 
never  been  any.  impediment.  It  was  unfortunately  the 
intereft  of.  minifters  to  procraftinate  the  war  ;  they  re¬ 
tained  their  places  by  its  continuance,  and  when  it  was 
ended,  the.  people  would  inquire  for  what  they  had 
been  (pending  their  blood  and  treafures,  and  refle£l  on 
the  heavy  calamities  they  endured,  without  having 
reaped  the  leaft  advantage  by  the  conteft.  The  duke 
of  Bedford  concluded  his  fpeech  with  a  motion  for  an 
addrefs,  recommending  a  negotiation  for  peace. 

Lord  Borington  faid,  he  would  not  pretend  to  de¬ 
termine  what  might  be  the  real  difpofition  of  the  firft 
conful  relative  to  general  pacification  ^  but  it  was  re¬ 
markable,  that  though  his  majefty,  with  that  good  faith 
fo  well  becoming  his  charafler  as  well  as  that  of  the 
nation,  exprefsly  fta.ted  his  intentions  of  a&ing  only  in 
concert  with  his  allies,  not  one  word  Ihould  be  faid  re. 
fpe&ing  peace  with  them  ;  he  argued,  therefore,  that 
even  if  we  had  acceded  to  the  French  propofitions,  it 
was  probable  we  might  have  left  in  exifttnee  the  con¬ 
tinental  war  \  we  might  have  enabled  France  to  have 
ftrengthened  and  recruited  her  forces,  bafely  have  al¬ 
lowed  her  to  bring  them  out  againft  the  powers  now' 
in  alliance  with  us,  and  have  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
fuccefibrs  of  Bonaparte  a  power  more  formidable  than 
that  now  enjoyed  by  himfelf ;  more  formidable  from 
the  principles  of  thofe  who  might  dire&  It,  and,  above 
all,  from  the  abjea  ftate  in  which  it  would  mofLafiured- 
ly  find  this  country,  under  fuch  circumftances.  It  was 
impoflible  to  conceive  means  more  calculated  to  damp 
the  ardour,  and  check  the  enterprife  of  our  fleets,  to 
deftroy  the  difeipline  and  fpirit  of  our  armies,  and  dif- 
fufediftruft  and  defpondency  into  the  public  mind,  than 
the  hafty  conclufion  of  a  temporary  peace. 

Lord  Holland  reprobated  the  condu6I  of  minifters 
throughout  the  conteft.  At  one  time  they  alferted, 
that  the. ambition  of  France  was  fo  infatiable,  that  fhe 
would  liften  to  no  terms  j  they  were  now  driven  from 
that  pretext,  and  they  urged  that  a  peace  w7ould  be  in- 
fecure.  As  to  the  ambition  of  the  enemy,  it  was  a 
c on fi deration  of  weight  in  the  arrangement  of  terms, 
not  a  preliminary  obje&ion  preclufive  of  treaty.  What 
proof  could  be  given  of  the  abandonment  of  dangerous 
views,  but  a  negotiation  in  which  moderation  could  be 
difplayed.  It  wras  urged,  that  Bonaparte  might  be  in- 
fincere  ;  but  if  be  was  not,  he  could  only  have  done 
precifely  what  he  had  done.  Was  it  reafonable  to  fup- 
pofe  that  he  would  admit,  that  the  guilt  of  the  ag- 
greflion  lay  with  France  ?  I  his  was  a  point  which  ought 
not  to  have  been  difeufled.  The  objeeft  was  to  treat  on 
aftual  circumftances,  and  the  real  grounds  of  difpute. 

It  was  not  Talleyrand  who  began  the  fubjeft  ;  he  did 
not,  like  our  minifters,  throw  out  fevere  reproach  and 
pointed  infult  *  he  merely  ftated,  that  the  poflibility  of 
arrangement,  not  the  original  offence,  was  now  the 
queftion.  Suppofe  that  Bonaparte,  defirous  to  attain 
peace  by  any  means,  fhould  fit  down  to  confider  how 

he 
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Britain.  he  could  fucceed.  What  does  the  note  allow  him  to 
u— v— '  do.  He  would  find  that  the  reftoration  of  the  hereditary 
line  of  kings  was  the  only  cafe  in  which  a  fpeedy 
peace  would  be  admitted  as  poflible ;  in  fact,  therefore, 
this  reftoration  was  th vjine  qua  non ,  in  which  imme¬ 
diate  negotiation  was  admiflible  with  minifters.  Now 
let  us  examine  this  condition  of  peace  in  two  points  of 
view.  Was  it  defirable  in  itfelf  ?  Would  it  remove  the 
objections  urged  to  negotiation  ?  Surely  if  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  the  republic  was  fo  formidable,  we  could  not 
forget  this  ground  of  apprehenfion,  when  we  talked  of 
reftoring  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  Had  we  forgotten 
their  proverbial  ambition,  and  was  their  reftoration  the 
remedy  for  evils  arifing  from  fuch  a  fource  ?  We  had 
now  taken  up  the  principle,  fo  much  objected  to  jaco¬ 
bins,  of  diftinguifhing  between  the  people  and  their 
government ;  but  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  French  ? 
Bonaparte  diftinaiy  renounces  this  principle  in  the 
letter  to  the  king,  and  acknowledges  the  title  and  the 
character  of  his  majefty’s  government.  1  he  note  of 
our  minifters  was  a  manifefto  to  the  royalifts,  and 
formed  for  that  purpofe.  It  fpoke  of  the  miferies  of 
France  ;  but  the  miferies  of  France  were  not  the  caufes 
of  the  war  :  they  might  intereft  our  humanity,  but  were 
not  to  be  urged  as  motives  in  diplomatic  papers.  As 
little  had  we  to  do  with  the  internal  miferies  of  the 
republic,  as  Talleyrand  would  have  to  retaliate,  by 
reproaching  us  with  the  teft  a£V,  the  want  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform,  affeffed  taxes,  or  any  other  of  our 
grievances. 

Lord  Holland  averted,  that  the  people  at  large  dif- 
approved  of  the  abrupt  reje&ion  of  Bonaparte’s  over¬ 
tures  *,  and  if  it  afterwards  ffiould  appear,  that  he  was 
fincere,  how  would  their  lordftiips  reconcile  it  to  their 
confidences,  to  have  prolonged  by  their  fandlion  the 
calamities  of  war,  without  any  motive  of  honour,  in- 
tere&,  or  fecurity  ?  He  therefore  gave  his  decided  fup- 
port  to  the  amendment.  . 

The  earl  of  Carnarvon  faid,  he  would  not  confider 
the  anfwer  of  our  minifters  as  a  refufal  to  treat  for 
peace,  or  a  declaration  of  eternal  war  ^  it  was,  as  the 
fecretary  of  ftate  had  termed  it,  a  call  upon  the  houfe 
and  the  country,  to  paufe  before  they  raffily  fuffered 
themfelves  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  an  unfet¬ 
tled  government.  He  did  not  expe£l  any  extraordi¬ 
nary  faith  to  be  manifefted  by  Bonaparte,  more  than 
by  any  other  chief  or  chiefs  :  but  although  he  ftiould 
be  beft  pleafed  with  the  reftoration  of  monarchy  in 
France  ;  in  all  times,  in  monarchies  as  well  as  repub¬ 
lics,  ariftocracies,  and  every  other  fpecies  of  govern¬ 
ment,  good  faith  in  treaties  was  preferved,  and  ex¬ 
emplified,  only  fo  long  as  it  was  the  intereft  of  the 
parties  to  maintain  it.  So  little  integrity  had  hiftory 
left  on  record,  that  at  the  very  time  they  were  figned, 
a  fecret  intention  was  often  indulged  to  violate  them 
at  a  particular  period.  The  addrefs,  as  moved  by 
Lord  Grenville,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  79 
againft  6. 

1077  In  the  houfe  of  commons,  Mr  Dundas  moved  a 
Debate  in  fim-]ar  addrefs,  which  gave  rife  to  a  fimilar  debate, 
of  commons  Mr  Dundas  faid,  that  the  leading  feature  ^  of  the 
on  the  cor-  French  revolution  tvas  a  difregard  of  all  treaties,  and 
refpoud-  a  coritempt  for  the  rights  of  other  powers ;  in  proof 

endenoe.  of  this  aflVrlion,  he  confidered  it  as  neceffary,  merely 

to  recite  the  names  of  Spain,  Naples,  Sardinia,  luf- 
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cany,  Genoa,  Geneva,  Modena,  Auftria,  Ruffia,  Eng. 
land,  and  Egypt,  with  Denmark  and  Sweden,  though 
at  ail  times  neutral  dates.  He  contended,  that  Britain 
had  not  at  this  time  any  reafonable  caufe  to  fuppofe 
that  a  change  of  principles  had  taken  place.  The  ja- 
eobinical  form  of  government  was  at  an  end  indeed  $ 
but,  in  fubftance  and  effence,  all  the  qualities  of  the 
revolutionary  government  were  in  as  full  force  at  this 
moment  as  they  w’ere  in  the  days  of  Robefpierre.  All 
power  was  now  confolidated  and  concentered  in  the 
hands  of  Bonaparte  5  and  the  nation  flood  with  a  mili¬ 
tary  defpot  at  its  head,  invefted  with  unlimited  au¬ 
thority  to  revive  the  pra£lice  of  forced  loans  and  re- 
quifitions,  to  wield  the  force  of  the  ftate  as  he  pleafed, 
and  refort  to  all  the  refources  of  the  revolutionary  go¬ 
vernment. 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  overtures  are  made  for 
peace.  This  propofition  minifters  have  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  rejefr,  aftigning  as  the  caufe,  that,  as  all  the 
former  attempts  had  proved  abortive,  or,  if  fuccefsful, 
were  followed  by  violation,  nothing  yet  prefented  it¬ 
felf  which  afcertained  fecurity.  In  the  firft  place,  we 
were  not  allured  of  the  fineerity  of  the  offer,  and  in 
the  feeond,  of  its  permanency.  There  were  certain 
circumftances  which  infpired  confidence  in  ftates,  as 
the  charadler  of  the  king  of  a  country,  the  conduft  of 
his  minifters,  the  general  laws  of  the  government ;  but 
was  there  one  of  thefe  criteria  to  be  found  in  the 
prefent  cafe  ?  If  there  were  none  of  them  to  be  found, 
it  relied  folely  on  the  aflertion  of  the  party  himfelf 
declaring  he  was  of  a  pacific  difpofition,  accredited  by 
his  minifter  Talleyrand  5  for  to  him  he  had  referred  to 
vouch  for  his  chara£ler.  It  was  not,  howrever,  the 
bufinefs  of  this  country,  to  judge  the  private  charac¬ 
ter  of  Bonaparte  *,  at  the  fame  time,  he  mull  confefs, 
that  he  had  an  old  prejudice  hanging  about  him,  fo  as 
to  induce  him  to  regard  the  blafphemer  of  his  God,  as 
not  the  perfon  with  whom  he  would  wifh  to  treat. 
But,  waving  thefe  obje£lions,  he  was  to  be  confidered 
in  the  character  in  w  hich  he  forced  himfelf  upon  the 
houfe,  namely,  as  profefiing  a  pacific  difpofition,  and 
propofing  a  negotiation  with  us.  Here  Mr  Dundas 
particularized,  with  mueh  feverity,  the  conduct  of 
Bonaparte,  in  the  various  kingdoms  and  ftates  which 
he  had  before  named  ;  and  concluded  with  obferving, 
there  w?as  not  a  fingle  one  with  which  he  had  not  vio¬ 
lated  his  faith  ;  and  affirmed  thefe  to  be  ftrong  reafons 
for  withholding  confidence,  and  rejecting  treaty.  Mr 
Dundas  contended,,  that  a  negotiation  at  this  period 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  defertion  of  our  allies,  and 
would  furrender  the  continent  of  Europe  to  France  j 
that  wre  fhould  uphold  the  ufurpation  of  Bonaparte, 
while  at  the  fame  time,  we  could  have  fo  little  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  good  faith,  that  even,,  were  the  negotia¬ 
tion  to  terminate  fuccefsfully,  Great  Britain  could  not 
venture  to  difarm, 

Mr  Whitbread  afferted,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
interference  and  ambition  of  the  other  powers  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  French  revolution  would  have  affirmed  a  very 
different  chara&er  from  that  which  it  now  polfeffed. 
He  remarked,  that  other  powers  had  treated  neutral 
ftates  no  lefs  unjuftly  than  had  been  done  by  the  French  ; 
Lord  Harvey  and  Lord  Hood  had  ordered  the  French 
minifters  to  be  difmiffed  from  Florence,  and  by  threats 
we  had  compelled  Genoa  to  difmifs  her  French  inhahL 
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tants.  tie  compared  Bonaparte  with  Suwarrow,  and 
J  ,the  invafion-  of  Egypt  by  France,  with  that  of  Poland 
by  Auftria,  Rudia,  and  Pruflia,  whole  friendlhip  we 
had  frequently  courted.  1 

Mr  Thomas  Erfkine  entered  at  great  length  into  the 
queftion,  upon  which  he  liimfelf  had  previoully  publilh- 
;ed  a  pamphlet,  whether  France  or  Great  Britain  had 
been  guilty  of  the  original  aggreffion  in  the  war.  He 
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contended  that  the  Britifh  government  had  unnecef- 
fanly  engaged  in  it,  and  perfifted  without  neceflity  j 
and  ftrenuoufly  refilled  the  propriety  of  giving  any 
-approbation  to  the  part  which  adminiftration  had  afted 
“in  the  late  correfpondence. 

Mr  Pitt  on  the  other  hand  aflerted,  that  the  French 
leaders  ,had  themfelves  begun  the  war,  on  the  principle 
that  it  was  neceflary  to  consolidate  the  revolution. 
With  regard  to  the  propofal  to  negotiate  with  their 
prefen t  leader,  he  faid  that  it  was  impoflible  to  difeufs 
fairly  its  propriety,  without  taking  into  confideration 
his  perfonal  chara&er  and  conduft.  Some  gentlemen 
indeed  had  reprefented  this  as  irritating  and  invidious  ^ 
but  no  minifter  could  difeharge  his  duty,  without  Ha¬ 
ting  the  principles  and  difpofitions  of  the  perfon  with 
whom  we  were  to  treat,  fince  the  liability  of  the  treaty 
mull  depend  on  thefe  circumilances.  Mr  Pitt  here  ex¬ 
patiated  on  the  conduft  of  Bonaparte  at  Campoformio, 
in  the  Milanefe,  Genoa,  Modena,  Tufcany,  Rome,  Ve- 
nice,  Switzerland,  and  Egypt  :  his  arts  of  perfidy,  he 
faid,^  were  commenfurate  with  his  number  of  treaties  5 
and  if  we  traced  the  hiftory  of  the  men  in  this  revolu¬ 
tion  whole  condua  had  been  marked  by  the  mofl  atro¬ 
cious  cruelty,  the  name  of  Bonaparte  would  be  found 
allied  to  more  of  them  than  that  of  any  other  within 
thefe  ten  eventful  and  difaflrous  years. 

From  thofe  faas  the  houle  might  judge  what  reli¬ 
ance  might  reafonably  be  placed  on  this  conqueror, 
and  what  degree  of  credit  might  be  given  to  his  pro- 
fe (lions.  It  had  been  obferved,  indeed,  that  whatever 
had  been  his  charter,  he  had  now  an  intereft  in 
making  and  preferring  peace.  This  was  to  him  a 
doubtful  propofition  ;  that  it  was  his  interefl  to  nego¬ 
tiate  he  readily  would  acknowledge,  and  to  negotiate 
with  this  country  feparately,  in  order  to  diflblve  the 
Whole  fyflem  of  the  confederacy  on  the  continent  5  to 
palfy  at  once  the  arms  of  Ruflia,  of  Auftria,  or  of 
any  other  country  which  might  look  to  us  for  fupport  ; 
and  then  either  to  break  off  his  feparate  treaty  ;  or  if 
he  fhould  have  concluded  it,  to  apply  the  leffon  taught 
in  his  fchool  of  policy  in  Egypt,  and  to  revive  at  his 
plealure  thofe  claims  of  indemnification,  which  may 
have  been  referved  to  fome  happier  period. 

Under  all  thefe  circumilances  of  his  perfonal  cha¬ 
racter,  and  his  newly  acquired  power,  what  fecurity 
had  he  for  retaining  that  power  but  the  fword  ?  His 
hold  upon  France  was  the  fword,  and  he  had  no  other. 
Was  he  conneaed  with  the  foil  or  with  the  habits,  the 
affe&ions  or  the  prejudices  of  the  country  ?  No  :  he’  was 
a  flranger,  a  foreigner,  and  a  ufurper.  He  united  in  his 
own  perfon  every  thing  that  a  pure  Republican  mud 
detefl  ;  every  thing  which  an  enraged  jacobin  had  ab¬ 
jured  ;  every  thing  which  a  faithful  royalift  mufl  feel 
an  infult.  If  he  was  oppofed  in  his  career,  he  appealed 
to  his  army.  Placing  then  his  whole  dependence  on 
military  fupport,  could  he  afford  to  permit  his  mili¬ 
tary  renown  to  pafs  away,  his  laurels  to  wither,  and 
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his  trophies  to  fink  in  obfeurity  ?  Was  it  certain  that 
with  his  army  confined  within  France,  and  reftrained  1 
from  inroads  upon  her  neighbours,  he  could  maintain 
at  his  devotion  a  force  fufficiently  numerous  to  uphold 
bis  power?  Having  no  objea  but  dominion,  no  paf- 
fion  but  glory,  was  it  probable  that  he  could  feel  fuch 
an  interefl  in  permanent  peace  as  would  juflify  our  lay¬ 
ing  down  our  arms,  reducing  our  expence,  and  relin- 
qui filing  our  means  of  fecurity,  on  the  faith  of  his  en¬ 
gagements  ? 

But  was  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  thefe  confi- 
derations,  that  we  ought  in  no  cafe  to  treat  with  Bo¬ 
naparte  ?  No  :  but  we  ought  to  wait  for  the  evidence  of 
fa^s.  If  there  fhould  be  an  appearance  that  France 
was  governed  by  other  maxims  of  policy  from  thofe 
which  had  hitherto  prevailed  ;  when  there  were  figns 
of  a  liable  government,  which  were  not  now  to  be 
traced  ;  if  the  danger  of  the  contefi  fhould  increafe, 
wlnlft  the  hope  of  ultimate  fuccefs  fhould  be  diminifh- 
ed,  all  thefe  would  have  their  due  weight  :  but  at  pre- 
fent  there  was  nothing  from  which  we  could  prefage  a 
favourable  difpofition  to  change  in  the  French  confuls. 
There  was  the  greatefi  reafon  to  rely  on  powerful  co¬ 
operation  from  our  allies  5  the  firongeft  marks  in  the 
interior  of  France  of  a  difpofition  to  refill  this  new 
tyranny  ;  and  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  if  we  were 
difappointed  of  complete  fuccefs,  the  continuance  of 
the  contefi,  infiead  of  making  our  fituation  compara¬ 
tively  worfe,  would  have  made  it  comparatively  better. 

It  might  be  neceflary,  Mr  Pitt  remarked,  to  take 
notice  of  the  negotiation  at  Lifle  in  1797,  to  which 
allufions  had  been  frequently  made  by  the  opponents 
of  adminiftration.  The  jacobin  fyflem  of  prodigality 
nnd  bloodfhed,  by  which  the  efforts  of  France  had  been 
fup  ported,  had  at  that  period  driven  us  to  exertions 
which  had  exhaufttd  the  ordinary  means  of  defraying 
our  immenfe  expenditure,  and  led  many  who  were 
convinced  of  the  neceflity  of  the  war  to  doubt  the  pof- 
fibility  of  perfifting  in  it.  There  feemed  too  much  rta- 
fon  to  believe,  that,  without  fome  new  meafure  to 
check  the  accumulation  of  debt,  we  could  no  longer 
truft  to  the  funding  fyflem,  by  which  the  nation  had 
fupported  the  different  wars  in  which  we  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  during  the  prefen t. century.  The  general  and 
'decided  concurrence  of  public  opinion  was  neceflary 
in  order  to  profeeute  our  plans  with  vigour.  Under 
this  imprtflion  we  negotiated,  not  from  the  fangtiine 
hope  that  its  refult  would  be  permanent  fecurity  $  but 
from  the  perfuafion,  that  the  danger  arifing  from  peace 
in  thefe  circumilances  would  be  lefs  than  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  war  with  inadequate  means.  Thofe  nego¬ 
tiations  have  fully  proved,  that  the  enemy  would  be 
fatisfied  with  nothing  lels  than  the  facrifice  of  the 
honour  of  our  country  5  and  from  this  conviflion  a 
fpifit  and  enthufiafm  was  excited  in  the  nation  which 
produced  the  fubfequent  happy  change  in  our  fitua¬ 
tion. 

Mr  Fox  aflerted,  that  France  undoubtedly  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  was  the  defending  party  : 
the  aggrefiions  of  Auflri^  and  Pruflia  could  not  be  de¬ 
nied  by  any  impartial  perfon  \  nothing  could  be  more 
decidedly  hofiile  than  their  proceedings  ;  they  feru- 
pled  not  to  declare  to  France,  that  it  was  her  in¬ 
ternal  concerns,  not  her  outward  aflions,  which  pro¬ 
voked  them  to  confederate  againft  her;  they  did  not 
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nretend  to  fear  her  ambition,  her  conquers,  her 
troubling  her  neighbours  3  but  they  accufed  her  of 
new-modelling,  her  own  government,  In  all  this  he 
was  not  feeking  to  juftify  the  French,  either  in  their 
internal  or  external  policy,  on  the  contrary,  he  thought 
their. fucceflive  rulers  had  been  as  execrable,  in  various 
inftances,  as  any  of  the  moll  defpotic  and  unprincipled 
governments  which  the  world  had  ever  feen  3  and  it 
was  impoflible  that  it  fhould  have  been  otherwife: 
men  bred  in  the  (chool  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  once 
engaged  in  foreign  wars,  would  naturally  endeavour  to 
fpread  deftru£lion,  and  form  plans  of  aggrandifement 
on  every  fide ;  they  could  not  have  lived  fo  long  under 
their  ancient  mailers,  without  imbibing  the  infatiable 
ambition  and  reillefs  fpirit,  the  perfidy  and  the  defpo- 
tifm,  inherent  in  the  race  3  they  had  imitated  their 
great  prototype  3  and  through  their  whole  career  of 
crimes,  had  done  no  more  than  trace  the  ileps  of  their 
own  Louis  XIV.  Are  we  for  ever,  continued  Mr 
Fox,  to  deprive  ourfelves  of  the  benefits  of  peace,  be- 
caufe  France  has  perpetrated  aftsof  injuftice?  With  the 
knowledge  of  thefe  a£ls,  we  had  treated  with  them 
twice  3  and  ought  not  now  to  refufe  to  do  foj  much 
lefs  ought  we  to  regard  any  improper  language  which 
the  French  leaders  have  ufed.  Bonaparte  had  declared 
the  two  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
could  not  exift  together,  and  deputed  Berthier  and 
Monge  to  make  known  this  fentiment  to  the  directory 
after 'the  treaty  at  Campoformio.  And  had  not  Mr 
Pitt  declared  the  fame  thing  in  that  houfe.  If  we  were 
to  bring  up  all  the  idle  fpeeches  of  the  French,  and 
they  were  to  repeat  ours,  there  would  be  no  end  to 
thefe  reciprocations  of  animofity.  Much,  Mr  Fox  re¬ 
marked,  had  been  faid  of  the  {hurt-lived  nature  of  mi¬ 
litary  defpotifm  3  yet  fuch  was  the  government  creel¬ 
ed  by  Auguftus  Caefar,  which  endured  600  years.  In¬ 
deed  it  was  too  likely  to  be  durable  wherever  it  was 
eUablifiied.  Nor  was  it  true  that  it  depended  on  the 
life  of  the  firft  ufurper  3  half  of  the  Roman  emperors 
were  murdered,  yet  the  tyranny  continued  3  and  this, 
it  was  to  be  feared,  would  be  the  cafe  in  France. 
Neither  would  it  make  any  difference  in  our  relation 
with  that  country  if  Bonaparte  were  removed,  becaufe 
the  purchafers  of  confifcated  property,  amounting,  it  was 
faid,  to  one  million  and  a  half  of  perfons,  muft  prove 
an  infurmountable  obftacle  to  the  reftoration  of  the 
ancient  monarchy  and  the  nobility.  Mr  Fox  con¬ 
cluded  by  remarking  that  if  adminiftration  wifhed  to 
include  the  allies  of  Britain  in  the  propofed  negocia- 
tion,  they  fhould  have  faid  fo  to  Bonaparte,  and  not 
have  infilled  upon  keeping  him  fome  time  longer  at  war, 
as  a  Rate  of  probation  3  but  the  fa<5t  appeared  to  be, 
that  contrary  to  the  wifhes  of  adminiftration,  the 
people  of  England  were  friends  to  peace,  and  hence 
minifters  were  apprehenfive  that  Bonaparte  might  agree 
to  their  propofal,  and  thereby  deprive  them  of  all  pre¬ 
text  for  the  continuance  of  hoftilities.  The  addrefs. 
»  was  carried  upon  a  divifion  of  260  againft  64. 

Union7 with  The  great  meafure  of  a  legiflative  union  with  Ire- 

Ireland  ef-  land  was  carried  into  effedl  during  the  prefent  feftion 
letted.  0f  parliament.  Adminiftration  had  found  it  necelfary  to 
delay  this  interefting  affair,  in  confequence  of  the 
flrength  of  the  oppofition  to  it  in  the  Irifh  parliament  3 
but  during  the  recefs  they  had  obtained  a  more  ample 
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majority.  The  Britilh  parliament,  upon 
motion,  had  palfed  refolutions  in  favour  of  the  union 
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The  bufinels  was  formally  introduced  to  the  Irifh  par¬ 
liament  on  the  5th  of  February  1800,  by  a  meftage 
from  the  lord-lieutenant,  in  which  his  excellency 
ftated,  that  he  had  it  in  command  from  his  majefty,  to 
lay  before  the  houfes  of  legillature,  the  refolutions  of 
the  Britifh  parliament  3  and  to  expreis  his  majefly’s 
wifh,  that  they  would  take  the  fame  into  their  raoft 
furious  confideration,  &c.  After  a  long  and  fpirited 
debate,  the  miniftry  prevailed,  by  a  majority  of  43, 
for  taking  his  majefty’s  melfage  into  confideration  on 
the  Wednefday  following.  The  diftinguifhed  abilities 
of  Mr  Grattan,  which  had  been  voluntarily  caft  into 
obfcurity,  were  once  more  brought  before  the  public 
on  this  interefting  occafion.  In  a  debate,  which  took  Debate  irr* 
place  on  the  17th  of  February,  on  propofing  the  firft  Irelaud 
article  of  the  union,  he  oppofed  the  meafure  with  fuch eiF 
a  degree  of  vehemence,  that  the  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  accufed  him  of  affociating  with  traitors,  and 
of  difaffedlion  to  the  government.  The  reply  of  Mr 
Grattan  was  fo  pointed  and  fevere,  that  the  chancellor 
conceived  himfelf  under  the  neceflity  of  refenting  it  by 
a  challenge;  five  (hots  were  exchanged,  and  the  chan¬ 
cellor  (Mr  Corry)  was  wounded  in  the  arm.  The 
queftion,  however,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  i6z- 
agaiuft  1 15,  and  as  the  difcuflion  proceeded,  the  num¬ 
bers  of  oppofition  appeared  to  diminifh.  The  laft 
ftruggle,  as  it  may  be  deemed,  was  made  on  the  13th 
of  March,  when  Sir  John  Parnell  moved  to  petition 
his  majefty  to  call  a  new  parliament,  in  order  that  the 
fenfe  of  their  conllituents  might  be  more  fully  ascer¬ 
tained  3  but  this  motion  was  overruled  by  a  majority 
of  46.  In  the  mean  time,  the  bufinefs  proceeded  with 
little  oppofition  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  on  the  24th 
of  March  that  houfe  adopted  the  whole  of  the  articles 
of  union  with  a  few  alterations.  On  the  Friday  follow¬ 
ing  both  houfes  waited  on  his  excellency  with  a  joint 
addrefs  to  that  effe£l,  which  was  afterwards  tranfmit- 
ted  to  Great  Britain  3  and  no  time  was  loft  by  the  mi¬ 
nifters  in  fubmitting  the  meafure  anew  to  the  Britifli 
parliament. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  a  meftage  from  his  majefty  was 
prefented  to  each  of  the  houfes  of  the  Britifh  parlia¬ 
ment,  communicating  the  refolutions  of  the  Irifh.  par¬ 
liament  in  favour  of  an  entire  union  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  recommending  the  fpeedy  execution  of 
a  work  fo  interefting  to  the  fecurity  and  profperity  of 
the  Britifh  empire. 

In  the  houfe  of  lords  the  meafure  was  oppofed  by  j)et>ates 
Lord  Holland,  chiefly  for  this  reafon,  that  an  union  at  Britain  on 
the  prefent  period  was  not  the  fpontaneous  offer  of  thethelriflr 
parliament  of  Ireland,  uninfluenced  by' corruption  orumoru 
menace.  The  whole  articles  of  the  union  were  after¬ 
wards  moved,  and  carried,  in  a  committee  of  the  houfe, 
after  fome  debates  of  no  great  importance. 

In  the  houfe  of  commons  fimilar  debates  occur¬ 
red.  Mr  Pitt  ftated,  that  the  principal  article  in 
the  treaty^  that  of  the  (hare  of  reprefentation  which 
Ireland  was  to  have  in  the  united  parliament,  was 
founded  upon  a  comparative  ftatement  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  both  kingdoms,  as  well  as  the  revenue  of  both. 

The  number  of  members,  fixed  for  the  counties  and 


two  principal  cities,  was  68  3  and  tliofe 
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confiderable  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  were  regu¬ 
lated .at  3  r ,  who  would  be  Telexed  without  partiality. 
Having  adverted  to  the  article  reipefting  the  number 
of  reprefentatives  for  the  commons  of  Ireland,  on  the 
ground  that  they  could  afford  no  caufe  of  fufpicion  as 
to  any  increafe  of  the  influence  of  the  crown,  he 
next  adverted  to  the  arrangements  refpe<5ting  the  houfe 
of  peers,  and  the  members  to  be  returned ;  and  faid,  as 
the  members  for  the  commons  of  Ireland  were  nearly 
double  in  number  to  thofe  of  Scotland,  the  fame  rules 
would  be  obferved  with  the  peerage,  which  therefore 
was  to  confift  of  32  members.  It  was  aifo  underflood, 
that  fuch  peers  of  Ireland  as  might  not  be  among  the 
28  temporal  peers,  fliould  be  allowed  to  fit  in  the 
united  parliament  until  eleded.  Such  a  meafure,  in 
his  opinion,  could  not  be  thought  unconftitutional. 

He  remarked,  that  the  only  article,  confiding  of  mi¬ 
nute  details,  related  to  apportioning  the  fhares  of  the 
revenue  of  each- country  refpe&ively.  He  faid,  it  was 
a  circumflance  much  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  finances  of 
both  countries  were- fo  nearly  alike,  that  the  fyflem  of 
-both  could  be  identified  ;  but,  as  from  the  different  pro¬ 
portions  of  debt,  and  the  different  flages  of  civilization 
and  commerce,  and  the  different  wealth  of  the  countries, 
that  defirable  objefl  was  rendered  impra&icable,  he 
contended,  however,  that  the  advantage  of  an  union 
ought  not  to  be  deferred,  becaufe  it  could  not  at  once 
be  carried  to  its  full  extent. 

Mr  Grey  oppofed  the  union  in  the  prefent  date  of 
affairs.  He  faid,  that  it  bad  been  afferted,  in  a  fpeech 
of  the  lord-lieutenant  to  the  Irifh  parliament,  that  five- 
fevenths  of  the  country,  and  all  the  principal  commer¬ 
cial  towns,  except  Dublin,  had  petitioned  in  favour  of 
the  union.  He  faid,  this  only  meant,  that  19  coun¬ 
ties  had  prefented  petitions,  and  that  thefe  counties 
conftitute  five-fevenths  of  the  furface  of  Ireland.  He 
admitted  the  petitions  in  favour  of  the  union  ;  but  by 
what  means  were  they  obtained  ?  The  lord-lieutenant 
who,  befides  being  the  chief  civil  magiftrate,  is  com¬ 
mander  of  a  difeiplined  army  of  170,000  men,  who  is 
able  to  proclaim  martial  law  when  he  pleafes,  and  to 
eftablifh  the  military  trial  of  a  court-martial,  in  his 
progrefs  through  the  kingdom,  procured  thefe  peti¬ 
tions,  which,  he  faid,  were  figned  by  few  names,  and 
thofe  by  no  means  the  moft  refpe&able.  Fortunately, 
idld  Mr  Grey,  there  were  many  petitions  on  the  other 
fide,  which  were  not  obtained  by  folicitation  and  at  il¬ 
legal  meetings,  but  at  public  affemblies,  of  which  le¬ 
gal  notice  had  been  given.  Twenty-feven  counties 
had  petitioned  againft  the  meafure.  The  petition  from 
the  county  of  Doune  was  figned  by  17,000  refpe&able 
independent  men  •,  and  all  others  were  in  a  fimilar 
proportion.  Upon  this  Mr  Grey  fpoke  at  feme  length, 
and  begged  the  attention  of  the  committee,  while  he 
adverted  to  feme  of  the  favourite  arguments  of  union- 
ifls.  '  Their  grand  fource  of  argument,  he  faid,  was 
the  experience  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  union 
with  Scotland.  He  had  attended  to  that  point,  and 
he  could  fee,  after  the  moft  mature  deliberation,  no 
analogy  between  the  circumftances  of  the  Scotch  union 
and  thofe  which  called  for  an  union  with  Ireland,  nor 
could  he  apprehend  that  the  fame  confequences  would 
follow  from  them.  In  the  union  between  Scotland 
and  England,  there  was  no  phyfical  impediment  \  the 
relative  filiation  of  the  two  countries  was  fuch,  that 
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the  king  liimfelf  could  adminifter  the  executive  Go¬ 
vernment  in  both  :  there  was  no  oceafion  for  a  fepa- 
rate  eftablilhment  being  kept  up  in  each.  The  erreat 
difference,  faid  Mr  Grey,  between  Scotland  and  Eng¬ 
land,  was  not  between  people  and  people,  but  between 
parliament  and  parliament.  The  Scots  had  prohibited 
the  importation  of  Englifh  goods  into  Scotland  5  they 
had  eftablifhed  a  trading  company,  which  interfered 
with  the  colonial  arrangements  of  England,  and  near¬ 
ly  embroiled  her  with  Spain  \  they  had  refufed  to  li¬ 
mit  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown,  and  even  enabled, 
that  it  ftjould  not  defeend  to  the  fame  perfon  with  the 
crown  of  England.  An  aft  was  about  to  have  been 
brought  into  the  Englifh  parliament,  to  render  all 
Scotfmen  aliens,  and  another  to  fit  out  a  fleet  to  at¬ 
tack  all  Scots  veflels  they  ftiould  fall  in  with.  Here, 

Mr  Grey  obferved,  there  was  no  alternative  but  union 
or  war.  If  the  union  fliould,  in  this  cafe,  be  carried 
into  effect  notwithftanding  the  general  difapprobation 
of  the  people,  lie  wifhed  that  it  might  tend  to  ftrength- 
en  the  connexion  between  the  two  countries,  as  much 
as  he  believed  in  his  conference,  that  it  threatened  the 
only  folid  bond  of  connexion,  that  of  affe&ion  and 
kindnefs,  and  that  it  muft  prove  injurious  to  the  real 
power  of  the  ftate.  Mr  Grey  concluded,  by  moving 
an  addrefs  to  his  majefly,  requefting  a  fufpenfion  of  all 
proceedings  relative  to  the  union,  till  the  fentiments  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  could  be  afeertained. 

Mr  Sheridan  reprefented  the  meafure  as  an  aft  of 
tyranny  towards  the  people  of  Ireland,  which  muft  be¬ 
come  the  fatal  fource  of  new  difeontents  and  future  re¬ 
bellions.  Mr  Grey’s  motion  was  rejected,  on  a  divifion 
of  236  againft  30. 

Early  in  the  prefent  feflion  of  parliament,  mention 
had  been  made  by  oppofition  of  the  unfortunate  inva¬ 
sion  of  Holland  by  the  Britifh  forces ;  but  minifters 
declined  entering  upon  the  fubjeft,  as  the  whole  ex¬ 
pedition  had  been  carried  on  under  the  fuperintendence 
of  Mr  Secretary  Dundas  *  and  that  gentleman,  fpeedi- 
ly  after  the  meeting  of  parliament,  had  gone  down 
to  Scotland  in  the  depth  of  winter,  without  any  often- 
fible  bufinefs  ;  a  circumftance  which  gave  rife  to  fufpi- 
cions,  that  fome  diffatisfa&ions  exifted  at  court,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  re  fill  t  of  the  Dutch  invafion,  or  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  duke  of  York  had  been  fupported  in  it 
by  adminiftration  at  home. 

On  the  1  Oth  of  February,  the  fubje#  was  introduced  Deba^on 
into  the  houfe  of  commons,  by  Mr  Sheridan,  who  the  Dutch, 
moved  for  an  inquiry  Into  the  caufes  of  its  failure.  He 
treated  the  capture  of  the  Dutch  navy  as  ©f  little 
value,  or  rather  as 'pernicious,  on  account  of  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  mutiny,  which  it  exhibited  on  the  part  of  the 
feamen,  whom  we  had  received  into  our  fervice.  He 
admitted,  that  the  reftoration  of  the  ftadtholder  was, 
in  fome  meafure,  a  juftifiable  motive  for  our  interfe¬ 
rence  *,  but  contended,  that  Britain  had  treated  the 
people  of  Holland  ill,  by  obliging  them  to  enter  into 
the  prefent  war,  and  by  avoiding  to  promife  a  reftora¬ 
tion  of  their  colonies,  in  cafe  of  a  fuccefsful  invafion. 

In  thefe  circumftances,  he  thought  the  Britifh  govern¬ 
ment  had  afted  imprudently  in  expe&ing  any  aflift- 
ance  from  Dutchmen.  He  afferted,  that  the  expedi¬ 
tion  itfelf  was  ill  arranged,  as  the  army,  after  its  land¬ 
ing,  had  no  means  of  moving  forward,  on  account  of 
the  want  of  neceffaries,  The  refult  was,  that  inftead 
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Britain.  °*  delivering  the  Dutch,  the  Britifh  army  was  under 
the  neceflity  of  entering  into  capitulation  for  its  efcape, 
and  of  holding  out  as  an  inducement  to  enter  into  this 
capitulation,  a  threat,  in  cafe  of  its  being  refufed  by 
the  enemy,  to  deftroy  for  ever  the  means  of  commerce 
of  that  very  people  whom  we  embarked  to  fave.  He 
contended,  that  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  Britifh 
army,  it  was  necellary  to  inquire  into  the  caufe  of  its 
misfortunes  upon  this  occafion. 

' lble°d Z-  -^unc*as  defended  the  expedition  againft  Hoi- 

ence  by  land  with  great  ability.  He  dated  its  objedt  to  be 
Mr  Dun-  threefold  :  lit,  To  refeue  the  United  Provinces  from 
las  of  the  the  tyranny  of  the  French  5  2dly,  To  add  to  the  effi- 
oHolland  c^ent  f°rCe  this  country,  and  diminifh  that  of  the 
enemy,  by  gaining  pofleflion  of  the  Dutch  fleet  5  and, 
laflly,  By  hoflile  operations  in  Holland,  to  oblige  the 
French  to  weaken  their  armies  in  other  quarters.  Mr 
Dundas  contended,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
expedition,  a  great  probability  exifled  of  the  fuccefs  of 
all  thefe  objects  •,  two  of  them  did  adlually  fucceed, 
and  only  one  failed. 

Mr  Dundas  remarked,  that  it  was  a  maxim  adopted 
by  the  wifefl  politicians,  from  the  earlieft  period  of  our 
-connexion  with  Holland,  to  protedf  its  independence 
both  againft  France  and  Spain.  Queen  Elizabeth 
gave  them  aftiftance  for  this  purpofe.  King  William 
followed  the  fame  policy,  and  it  had  been  uniformly 
obferved  under  the  houfe  of  Brunfwick.  It  could  not 
furely  be  more  criminal  in  us  to  attempt  to  refeue  the 
fame  provinces  from  the  French  republic,  which  we  had 
protected  againft  the  houfe  of  Bourbon. 

With  regard  to  the  capture  of  the  fleet,  Mr  Dundas 
declared  himfelf  aftonifhed,  that  a  doubt  fhould  exift 
about  the  value  of  fuch  an  acquifition.  That  fleet  had 
been  abfolutely  deftined  for  the  invafion  of  our  domi¬ 
nions  5  along  with  it  we  took  nearly  7000  feamen,  all 
of  whom  were  liable  to  be  employed  in  the  French 
fleet,  and  40,000  tons  of  (hipping,  which  might  have 
annoyed  our  commerce. 

By  the  invafion  of  Holland,  Mr  Dundas  aflerted, 
that  the  French  were  compelled  to  weaken  their  other 
armies,  which  gave  fuccefs  to  Suwarrow,  in  driving 
them  from  Italy,  and  to  the  archduke  on  the  upper 
Rhine  and  Switzerland.  They  had  indeed  fucceeded 
in  defending  Holland  ;  but,  as  the  price  of  this  fuccefs, 
they  had  been  feverely  prefled  in  every  other  quarter. 
Had  the  French  followed  the  plan  formerly  adopted  by 
them,  they  could  not  have  prevented  our  recovering 
Holland.  At  the  moment  our  enterprife  was  under¬ 
taken,  it  was  a  doubt  whether  they  would  place  their 
«  reinforcements  there,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  conti¬ 
nent.  They  poured  their  prodigious  reinforcements  into 
Holland,  by  which  means  we  were  unable  to  refeue 
it  from  their  yoke  ;  but  another  part  of  the  refill  t  was, 
that  they  loft  every  other  point  which  they  contefted, 
in  the  whole  campaign,  in  every  other  place.  Mr 
Dundas  afferted,  that  adminiftration  were  highly  juf- 
tifiable  in  undertaking  the  expedition,  in  confequence 
of  their  knowledge  of  the  inclinations  of  the  people  of 
Holland  \  but  he  declined  making  known  upon  this 
fubjedl  the  fecrets  of  government.  Never,  faid  he,  was 
a  commencement  more  profperous  than  that  of  the  late 
expedition.  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  failed  for  the 
Helder  the  13th  of  Auguft,  and  every  thing  promifed 
the  moft  rapid  fuccefs.  On  the  14th  came  on  the  molt 
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extraordinary  hurricane  that  ever  blew  from  the  Lea-  Britain. 

vens  5  it  was  impoflible  to  land  a  fingle  foldier  on  any  - /-•— 

part  of  the  coaft  of  Holland  $  and  this  continued  till  the 
27th  :  the  confequence  was,  that  the  enemy  knew  where 
our  fleet  muft  land,  and  the  troops  came  in  fhoals  to 
oppofeus  5  7000  men  were  coliedled  \  and  as  they  were 
fuperior  in  number,  Sir  Ralph  could  not  land  his  men 
to  advantage.  The  ardour  of  the  fuldiers  and  the  gallan¬ 
try  of  the  commander  were  never  excelled  on  any  oc- 
cafion.  Without  any  thing  but  their  muikets  and  bayo¬ 
nets,  (for  they  had  not  the  power  of  bringing  with 
them  a  fingle  field-piece)  againft  cavalry  and  artillery, 
they  made  their  landing  good,  and  by  it  they  fecured 
the  Dutch  fleet.  He  ftattd  thefe  things,  to  (how  how 
eafy  it  was  to  cenfure  both  foldiers  and  their  generals 
unjuft ly  upon  an  event  depending  on  the  temper  of  the 
elements'.  It  was  alleged,  that  the  troops  had  no  means 
to  draw  their  waggons  5  but  they  bad  no  waggons,  and 
could  not  poffibly  have  landed  them  had  they  been 
there.  Inftantly  on  their  landing  they  could  not  want 
them  5  for  all  they  immediately  had  to  do,  was  to  fe- 
cure  a  landing  place,  and  a  poft  of  communication. 

Sir  Ralph  had  to  confider  what  pofition  he  fhould  take 
till  the  1  ft  of  September,  when  reinforcements  fhould 
arrive.  He  judged  wifely  for  the  difpofitions  of  the 
army  ;  and  the  delay  arofe  from  caufes  which  no  human 
wifdom  could  forefee,  and  therefore  could  not  prevent. 

Had  he  been  able  to  land  when  he  expedled,  he  would 
according  to  all  probability  have  commanded  complete 
fuccefs  to  all  the  objedts  of  his  expedition.  The  fame 
wind  prevented  the  Ruffian  troops  from  arriving  to  re¬ 
inforce  ours  )  they  did  not  come  till  the  18th.  The 
duke  of  York  offered  the  Ruffian  general,  D’Hermann, 
to  delay  the  attack,  if  he  thought  his  men  were  not 
fufficiently  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage  5 
but  the  general  requefted  that  the  attack  fhould  be 
made,  with  a  promptitude  and  alacrity  which  reflected 
the  higheft  honour  upon  him.  But  this  ardour  led  him 
to  the  field  full  two  hours  fooner  than  the  time  appoint¬ 
ed.  The  army,  however,  was  glorioufly  fuccefsful  till 
a  late  hour  in  the  day.  General  D’Hermann* and  his 
troops  were  in  pofleflion  of  the  village  of  Berghen,  and 
crowned  with  vidtory,  till  his  zeal  led  him  beyond  a 
given  point,  and  turned  the  fate  of  it.  "When  the  at¬ 
tack  was  made,  the  French  amounted  to  7000,  and  the 
Dutch  to  12,000  men  ;  yet,  notwithftanding  this  fupe- 
riority  of  force,  our  troops  fought  and  conquered  them 
with  a  fpirit  which  immortalized  the  battle  5  but  the 
French  continually  pouring  in  reinforcements,  the 
duke  was  advifed  by  General  Abercromby,  and  all  the 
other  officers,  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  an  armiftice, 
which  was  by  that  time  mutually  wiftied.  The  duke 
yielded  to  this  advice,  and,  by  lo  doing,  confulted  the 
dilates  of  reafon  and  humanity. 

Mr  Dundas  contended,  that  our  army  returned 
with  as  much  honour  as  they  entered  Holland.  The 
duke  of  York,  indeed,  agreed  to  give  up  8000  French 
prifoners  on  condition  that  his  retreat  (hculd  be  un- 
molefted  5  but  he  could  not  be  wrong  in  doing  fo,  be- 
caufe  our  prifons  were  overloaded  with  them,  and  he 
did  not  recede  from  any  one  article  in  which  national 
dignity  wras  concerned:  he  .refitted  with  firmnefs  and 
indignation  every  propofition  for  reftoring  the  fleet. 

An  attempt  had  been  made  to  magnify  the  lofs  of 
lives,  and  the  expence  attending  the  expedition  :  the 
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one  had  been  dated  as  equivalent  to  the  income  tax  ; 
*  fix  or  feven  millions:  the  other  at  the  lofs  of  10,000 
men.  There  was  no  occafion  to  leave  this  point  to 
conjecture ;  the  expenditure  actually  amounted  to 
1,142,0001.  and  computing  by  Dr.  and  Cr.  there 
would  in  commercial  confideration  be  no  objection  to 
it.  We  had  a  right  to  confider  the  fhips  which  were 
taken,  and  to  date  the  reduction  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  fleet  in  the  north  Teas  to  check  a  Dutch  fleet  :  If 
we  calculated  the  value  of  the  former,  the  decreafe  of 
expence  in  the  latter,  and  the  faving  in  the  pay  of 
3  0,000  Teamen  voted  lefs  the  lad  year,  the  balance 
was  greatly  in  our  favour.  We  gave  up  the  8000  pri- 
foners,  who  were  annually  fed  at  a  great  expence,  and 
'gained  6000  Dutch  Teamen  to  man  our  fleets.  The 
objeCTs  gained  by  the  expedition  were  the  diips,  the 
reduClion  of  the  expence,  and  the  great  diverfion  in 
the  French  forces  which  facilitated  the  victories  of 
the  combined  armies.  Without  making  it  a  topic  of 
eloquence,  he  believed  he  felt  as  much  as  any  man 
for  the  brave  Toldiers  who  compofed  ®ur  army  ;  but  in 
war  no  important  objeCts  would  be  obtained  without 
the  lofs  of  many  dear  and  valuable  connexions  :  thofe 
calamities  arofe  inevitably  from  the  fituation  of  a  great 
nation  fighting  for  great  objeCts  5  for  an  independent 
empire,  and  for  exidence  itfelf.  To  remove  the  im- 
preflion  of  our  having  lod  10,000  men,  he  would  date 
in  detail  the  returns  made  during  the  whole  of  the 
campaign. 

Sick  and  wounded  admitted  into  the  hofpitals,  4080 
Sent  home  out  of  thefe  hofpitals,  2993 

The  amount  of  thofe  who  died,  185 

And  the  whole  of  thofe  who  were  {lain,  846 

Mr  Tierney  fupported  the  propofal  for  an  inquiry  ; 
he  difputed  the  advantages  faid  to  rcfult  from  it  by 
weakening  the  French  forces  in  other  quarters,  as  they 
had  aClually  been  everywhere  fuccefsful  at  the  clofe 
of  the  campaign.  He  contended,  that  at  lead  to  a  fe- 
eret  committee,  or  in, Tome  other  form,  miniders  ought 
to  account  for  their  conduCt,  and  exonerate  themfelves 
from  fufpicions  too  drong  to  be  removed  without  proof, 
by  producing  the  documents  (if  any  fuch  exid)  on 
which  this  ill-fated  expedition  had  been  planned.  It 
was  unconditutional,  it  was  an  infult  on  the  houfe,  to 
fay  this  could  not  be  done  confidently  with  the  pre- 
fervation  of  fecrecy.  General  Abercromby  landed  on 
the  2 2d  of  Augud  with  10,000  men  ;  he  got  poffeffion 
of  the  Helder  ;  he  was  reinforced  by  General  Don 
on  the  27th  :  Was  it  not  drange,  that  15,000,  headed 
by  an  able  general,  and  going  by  invitation,  fhould 
think  it  imprudent  to  advance  ?  Had  the  Dutch  been 
well  affeCted,  why  did  they  not  declare  themfelves  ? 
No  French  troops  were  then  in  Holland  to  keep  them 
in  awe.  Why  did  not  the  duke  of  York  fail  at  the 
fame  time  with  General  Don  ?  Why  were  all  our 
forces  Tent  to  one  place,  and  43,000  men  cooped  up  in 
a  narrow  peninfula  where  but  few  could  a£l  at  a  time  ? 
It  was  drange  that  miniders,  who  were  fo  fond  of  ma¬ 
king  diverfions,  did  not  think  of  making  a  diverfion  in 
fome  other  quarter.  This  was  a  point  which  only  mi¬ 
litary  men  could  determine  ;  and  the  houfe  was  bound 
to  examine  officers,  that  the  truth  might  be  known. 
Whether  his  royal  highnefs  concluded  the  capitulation 
Stom  indru&ions,  or  from  his  own  judgment,  he  diould 
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(in  his  opinion)  have  demanded  an  inquiry  5  and  this  pr;t  i; 
was  the  only  way  the  difgrace  could  be  transferred 
from  himftlf  and  the  gallant  officers  who  ferved  under 
him.  He  had  no  reafon  to  apologize  for  the  liberties 
he  ufed  with  the  name  of  his  royal  highnefs,  although 
he  might  one  day  become  his  fovereign  ;  for  he  would 
not  think  the  worfe  of  that  Englidiman  who  was  mod 
folicitous  for  the  honours  of  the  Britifh  army.  We 
gave  up  8000  feamen,  who  it  feems  were  mere  lumber  : 
had  his  royal  highnefs  been  of  the  fame  opinion,  he 
would  not  have  hefitated  in  complying  with  this  requi- 
fition  of  General  Brune,  but  indantly  have  made  the 
furrender  of  the  prifoners.  The  capitulation  had  in¬ 
fixed  an  indelible  blot  on  the  national  charadler  :  A 
king’s  fon,  commanding  40,000  men,  capitulated  to  a 
French  general  who  had  only  35,000. 

Mr  Addington  obferved,  that  having  maturely  and 
difpaffionately  confidered  the  nature  of  the  propofed 
inquiry,  it  appeared  to  him  to  red  upon  two  grounds  : 
fird,  the  propriety  of  judging  any  meafure  by  its  event  \ 
and,  fecondly,  that  in  confequence  of  a  failure,  there 
fhould  be  a  necedity  for  invedigation.  It  ought 
to  be  recolle&ed,  that  the  word  concerted  plans  had 
often  produced  the  mod  brilliant  fuccefs,  and  the  bed 
terminated  in  difader.  No  human  being  could  com¬ 
mand  fuccefs,  and  no  exiding  government  controul  the 
elements.  He  concluded  with  an  eulogy  on  the  fkill 
of  our  generals,  and  the  intrepidity  of  our  army.  The 
propofed  inquiry  was  reje&ed  by  a  majority  of  216 
againd  45.  1083 

The  fupplies  during  the  prefent  year  were  edimated  Revenue, 
at  39  millions  and  a  half,  to  which  a  million  and  a  half 
was  afterwards  added  :  loans  were  negotiated  to  the 
amount  of  20  millions  and  a  half,  and  the  income  tax 
was  mortgaged  to  a  confiderable  amount.  ^084 

During  the  prefent  year  the  war  was  extremely  Treaty  of 
eventful.  The  army  which  Bonaparte  had  left  inElArifh. 
Egypt  under  General  Kleber  could  not  fail  to  be  dif-  * 
guded  by  the  defertion  of  the  fird  leader  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition.  Accordingly  a  negotiation  was  entered  into 
by  Kleber  with  the  Turkifb  grand  vizier,  and  Sir  Sid¬ 
ney  Smith  $  the  refult  of  which  was,  that  the  French 
agreed  to  abandon  the  whole  of  Egypt,  on  condition 
of  being  permitted  to  return  unmoleded  to  France. 

The  agreement  was  concluded  on  the  24th  of  January, 
and  the  return  home  of  this  difeontented  army  might 
have  proved  dangerous,  if  not  fatal,  to  the  newly  eda- 
bliffied  power  of  the  fird  conful  :  but  here  the  fortune 
of  Bonaparte  interpofed.  The  Britifh  government, 
fufpe&ing  that  fome  propofals  of  this  kind  might  be 
made,  fent  fecret  orders'to  Vice-admiral  Lord  Keith  not 
to  confent  to  any  propofals  which  might  leave  fuch  an 
army  at  liberty  to  a£l  in  Europe,  or  which  diould  not 
include  the  furrender  of  all  the  fhips  in  the  port  of 
Alexandria.  The  confequence  was,  that  Lord  Keith 
refufed  to  fulfil  the  treaty  called  the  treaty  of  El 
Arifh ,  which  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  the  Turkidi  grand 
vizier  had  concluded,  and  detained  as  prifoners  General 
Defiaix,  and  a  number  of  troops  that  had  been  fent 
from  Egypt.  The  French  general,  Kleber,  immedi¬ 
ately  intimated  to  the  Turks  a  determination  to  re¬ 
fume  hodilities.  He  attacked  and  totally  routed  their 
army  confiding  of  40,000  men,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Grand  Cairo :  multitudes  periffied  in  the  defert  and 
by  daughter,  and  the  French  remained  maders  of  the 
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Britain,  country.  When  it  was  too  late,  an  order  arrived  from 
u— y— - — '  Britain  to  permit  General  DelTaix  and  his  troops  along 
with  him  to  land  in  France,  and  to  fulfil  every  part  of 
Sir  Sidney  Smith’s  treaty  *,  but  the  date  of  affairs  had 
altered,  Kleber  had  been  affaflinated,  and  his  fucceffor, 
Menou,  refufed  to  evacuate  Egypt  ;  in  confequence  of 
which  it  became  neceffary  at  a  future  period  to  fend 
an  army  from  Britain,  to  drive  the  French  out  of  that 
1085  country. 

Campaign  The  Auflrian  armies  in  Germany  were  commanded 
on  the  con-  ky  General  Kray,  and  in  Italy  by  General  Melas.  The 
tinent.  campaign  was  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  with  great  ability  and  decifion.  It  was 
publicly  announced  in  all  the  French  newfpapers,  that 
the  armies  were  to  be  reinforced  as  powerfully  as  pof- 
fible,  and  that  an  array  of  referve  was  to  be  formed  in 
a  centrical  pofition  between  Germany  and  Italy,  from 
which  the  armies  might  be  fupplied  with  frefh  troops 
according  to  the  events  of  the' war.  Dijon  was  men¬ 
tioned  as  the  ftation  of  this  army  of  referve,  and  that 
it  already  amounted  to  50,000  men.  Nobody  fufi. 
pe&ed  that  any  important  plan  of  operations  or  mili¬ 
tary  ftratagem  was  concealed  by  the  affected  notoriety 
of  this  arrangement.  Accordingly  the  Auftrians  com¬ 
menced  the  campaign  by  an  attack  upon  Mafiena  in 
the  Genoefe  territory.  After  a  fucceflion  of  obfti- 
nate  battles  the  French  were  driven  into  Genoa,  where 
they  fullained  a  fiege,  till  they  were  compelled  to  fur- 
render  on  account  of  the  want  of  provifions.  While 
Melas  befieged  Genoa,  and  even  pufhed  forward  his 
loS(j  parties  through  Nice  into  the  ancient  French  territory, 
Battle  of  Bonaparte  in  perfon  fuddenly  joined  at  Dijon  an  im- 
Marengo.  raenfe  army,  to  the  afifembling  of  which,  as  already 
remarked,  Europe  at  large  had  paid  little  attention,  on 
account  of  the  appellation  which  it  had  received  of  an 
army  of  referve.  He  immediately  advanced  acrofs 
the  Alps  over  the  mountain  of  St  Bernard  $  and,  as  it 
had  been  accounted  impracticable  to  tranfport  an  army 
over  the  rugged  mountains  and  precipices  which  on 
that  quarter  form  the  barrier  of  Italy,  he  defcended  in¬ 
to  the  Milanefe  wuth  little  oppofition.  At  the  fame 
time  powerful  reinforcements  joined  him  from  Swit¬ 
zerland,  of  which  the  French  troops  continued  to 
hold  pofleflion.  Bonaparte  thus  placed  himfelf  in 
the  rear  of  the  Auflrian  general,  and  hazarded  him¬ 
felf  and  his  army  upon  the  fortune  of  a  fingle  battle. 
He  was  attacked  on  the  plain  of  Marengo  near  Alef- 
fandria  ;  and,  as  the  Auftrians  were  greatly  fup<?rior  in 
cavalry  and  artillery,  they  were  victorious  during  the 
greateft  part  of  the  day.  The  French  wings  were  turn¬ 
ed,  the  centre  divifion  broken,  and  fcarcely  6000  of 
them  flood  firm  at  any  one  point,  when  General  Def- 
faix,  towards  the  evening,  arrived  with  a  reinforcement 
of  6ooo  cavalry.  By  this  time  Bonaparte  was  perfon- 
ally  engaged,  and  on  the  eve  of  being  killed  or  taken  : 
but  DefTaix,  by  facrificing  himfelf  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  cavalry,  broke  the  Auflrian  line,  and  retrieved 
the  fortune  of  the  day  *,  the  French  army  once  more 
rallied,  and  the  Auftrians  relinquifhed  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle.  On  the  following  day  Melas  propofed  to  nego¬ 
tiate,  and,  as  the  price  of  an  unmolefted  paffage  to  the 
interior  territory  of  Auftria,  agreed  to  abandon  all 
Piedmont,  thus  furrendering  in  an  inftant  twelve  of  the 
fkongeft  fortreffes  in  Europe. 
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On  the  fide  of  Germany,  the  French  under  Moreau  Britain, 
exerted  equal  dexterity.  They  palled  the  Rhine  with  ~  v 
fome  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strafburg,  where 
they  were  oppofed  by  the  Auftrians  :  but  this  was  on¬ 
ly  a  feigned  attack.  They  fpeedily  retreated,  and  the 
main  body  of  their  army  at  the  fame  inftant  defcended 
from  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  crofted  the 
Rhine  in  the  rear  of  the  Auflrian  army  near  Schauft- 
haufen.  After  a  defperate  engagement,  the  Auftrians 
were  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  10,000  men,  of  whom 
4000  were  made  prifoners.  As  the  mode  of  attack 
had  been  unforefeen,  and  was  confequently  unprovided 
for,  the  lofs  of  magazines  and  baggage  was  immenfe. 

In  another,  and  harder  fought  battle,  at  Mofkirch,  the 
Auftrians  loft  upwards  of  8000  men.  Other  battles 
with  a  fimilar  iffue  were  fought  at  Biberach,  Augfburg, 
and  Hochftet ;  the  refult  of  which  was,  that  the  Au¬ 
ftrians  were  under  the  neceflity  of  crofting  the  Da¬ 
nube,  leaving  the  French  mafters  of  the  eleClorate  of 
Bavaria,  and  enabled  to  invefl  Ulm.  A  general 
fufpenfion  of  hoftilities  wras  immediately  agreed  to,  by 
which  both  parties  retained  pofleflion  of  their  prefent 
pofitiojis.  A  negotiation  for  peace  was  entered  into 
between  the  French  and  Auftrians,  which  produced  an 
attempt  to  negotiate  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  ; 
but  as  the  French  demanded  a  nawal  armiftice,  which 
could  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  enable  them  to 
accumulate  naval  flores,  the  negotiation  was  dropt. 

After  confiderable  delays,  during  which  the  Auflrian 
minifter  at  Paris  concluded  a  treaty,  which  his  court 
afterwards  difowned,  preparations  were  made  for 
opening  the  campaign  anew.  But  the  French  confent- 
ed  to  renew  the  armiftice  with  the  Auftrians,  on  rc-  » 

ceiving  delivery  of  the  important  fortreffes  of  Ulm,  In- 
goldftadt,  and  Phillipfhurg.  Thefe  armiftices  and 
unfuccefsful  negotiations  were  of  great  fervice  to  the 
French.  The  confent  to  a  truce  in  the  midft  of  an 
unexampled  career  of  vi&ory,  gave  an  appearance  of 
moderation  to  the  new  confular  government  j  the  con- 
clufion  of  a  treaty  at  Paris,  to  which  the  Auflrian  go¬ 
vernment  afterwards  refufed  to  adhere,  induced  neutral 
nations  to  confider  Bonaparte  as  extremely  anxious  for 
the  attainment  of  peace.  Hence  the  wonderful  fuc- 
cefs  which  attended  his  arms,  during  the  early  part  of 
the  campaign,  was  fo  far  from  roufing  the  jealoufy  of 
the  other  Hates  of  Europe,  that  he  was  confidered  as  a 
well-meaning  and  by  no  means  dangerous  neighbour, 
and  that  the  Auftrians  had  impofed  upon  his  credulity. 

The  northern  nations  eagerly  courted  his  alliance  ; 
the  emperor  Paul  of  Ruflia,  led  by  the  natural  inftabi- 
lity  of  his  temper,  and  his  admiration  of  military  fuc- 
cefs,  entered  into  a  clofe  alliance  with  Bonaparte,  and 
feized  the  Britifh  veffels  in  his  ports  5  while  the  Danes, 

Swedes,  and  Pruflians,  began  to  form  a  confederacy  for 
the  purpofe  of  enabling  each  other  to  evade  the  right, 
claimed  in  war  by  maritime  Hates,  of  preventing  their 
enemy  from  being  fupplied  with  naval  flores  by  means 
of  neutral  veffels.  The  prefent  weaknefs  of  the  French 
at  fea  rendered  fuch  a  combination  directly  lioftile  to 
Great  Britain,  and  favourable  to  them.  10g8 

In  the  meanwhile,  Great  Britain  was  greatly  di- Scarcity  jr 
flreffed  at  home  by  a  fcarcity  of  provifions  j  riots  Britain, 
broke  out  in  London  and  fome  provincial  towns.  On 
this  account  parliament  affembled  on  the  11th  of  No- 
4  S  2  vember, 
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vember,  and  the  principal  difcuilions  which  occurred 
in  it  related  to  the  fevere  dearth  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  country,  and  which  involved  in  very 
great  difficulties  the  middle  and  lower  claffes  of  focie- 
ty.  The  members  of  oppofition  afferted,  that  the  war 
and  the  foarcity  were  clofely  connected  j  whereas  Mr 
Pitt  and  his  colleagues  contended,  that  a  more  obvious 
caufe  might  be  found  in  the  deficiency  of  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  crops,  in  confequence  of  cold  rainy  feafons. 

A  royal  proclamation  was  iffued  in  the  beginning  of 
December,  which  exhorted  all  mailers  of  families  to 
reduce  the  confumption  of  bread  by  at  lead  one- 
third  of  the  quantity  confumed  in  ordinary  times  ;  and 
in  no  cafe  to  fuffer  the  fame  to  exceed  one  quartern 
loaf  for  each  perfon  in  each  week  ;  to  abdain  from 
the  ufe  of  flour  in  paflry  :  and  reflri£t  the  confump¬ 
tion  of  oats  and  other  grain  by  horfes.  A&s  of  par¬ 
liament  .were  at  the  fame  time  palled,  prohibiting  the 
exportation,  and  offering  bounties  upon  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  grain.  After  all,  it  was  thought  by  many,  that 
thefe  meafures  operated  doubtfully.  By  increafing  the 
alarm  of  fcarcity  to  the  higheft  poffible  pitch,  they 
induced  wealthy  perfons  to  buy  up  grain,  and  to  with¬ 
hold  it  from  the  markets,  unlefs  tempted  by  very  ex¬ 
orbitant  prices.  The  prohibition  of  exportation  of 
provifions  was  unneeeffary,  when  a  better  price  could 
be  obtained  in  Britain  than  anywhere  elfe  5  and  the 
fame  high  prices  afforded  a  fufficient  bounty  for  im¬ 
portation,  though,  perhaps,  as  an  exception  to  this  lafl 
rule,  it  was  neceffary  to  offer  a  bounty  for  grain  im¬ 
ported  from  America,  or  other  diflant  quarters  of  the 
world,  to  afford  the  merchant  a  certainty  of  profit  not- 
with (landing  a  change  of  price  before  the  arrival  of 
his  grain. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fucceeding  year  go- 
vernment  impofed  an  embargo  on  all  Ruffian,  Danifh, 
and  Swedifh  fhips  in  Britifh  ports,  fo  that  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  was  now  at  war  with  the  greatefl  part  of  Europe. 
Our  ally,  Auflria,  ventured  indeed  to  renew  the  war  5 
but  the  French  general,  Moreau,  fpeedily  gained  a 
%nal.  vi&ory  at  Hohenlinden,  and  drove  back  the 
Auftrian  army  upon  their  capital,  while  at  the  fame 
time  great  defeats  were  fuflained  by  them  in  Italy  and 
Franconia.  From  the  ncceffity  of  their  affairs  the 
Auflrians  were  thus  fuddenly  compelled  to  fue  for 
peace,  which  was  concluded  at  Luneville.  The  Ne¬ 
therlands  and  the  Milanefe  were  refigned.  The  em¬ 
peror  consented,  that  France  fhould  extend  its  limits 
to  the  Rhine  ;  that  I  ufcany  fhould  be  relinquilhed  by 
the  grand  duke  ;  but  that  he  fhould  receive  an  indem¬ 
nification  in  . Germany  :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
city  of  Venice  and  a  portion  of  its  ancient  territory 
were  relinquished  to  Auflria.  Fhe  German  princes 
who  differed  by  the  treaty,  were  to  receive  an  indem¬ 
nification  out  of  the  ecclefiaflical  flates  of  the  empire  $ 
thereby  weakening  flill  farther  the  influence  of  the 
houfe  of  Aullria,  which  had  always  been  the  head  of 
the  Catholic  interefl  in  Germany.  This  treaty  left 
the  French  maflers  of  Europe  to  the  fouthward  of  the 
Rhine  and  of  the  Adige. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1801  was  marked 
in  Great  Britain  by  a  mod  important  event,  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  Mr  Pitt’s  adminidration.  When  this  event  * 
was  announced  to  the  public,  it  created  no  final  1  degree 
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of  aftonidiment  in  the  minds  of  men.  Since  Mr  Pitt 
had  come  into  office,  a  new  generation  had  fprung  up,  '■» 
and  a  fuceeffion  of  the  mod  extraordinary  public  tranf- 
a<dions  had  occurred,  amidd  all  which,  he  and  his  kinf- 
man  Lord  Grenville,  and  his  friend  Mr  Dundas,  had 
remained  firmly  edablidied  in  power.  The  authority 
and  influence  of  thefe  men  had  in  fome  meafure  inter¬ 
woven  itfelf  in  the  opinion  of  mod  people,  with  the 
very  exidence  of  the  Britidi  conditution.  They  W'ere 
furrounded  by  an  immenfe  train  of  powerful  dependents 
and  adherents,  raifed  by  their  patronage  ;  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  Mr  Pitt  himfelf  retained  fuch  a  degree  of 
popularity,  that  his  difmiflion  appeared  a  very  bold 
meafure  in  the  prefent  difficult  date  of  public  affairs. 

The  odenfible  caufe  affigned  for  Mr  Pitt’s  difmiflion,  0f>10^2 
obtained  little  credit.  He  was  reprefented,  as  having  caufe  of 
promifed  to  the  Iriffi  Catholics,  a  full  equalization  of  Mr  Piit’& 
their  privileges  with  thofe  of  their  fellow  fubjefls,  on  dii'miffion. 
condition  that  they  fhould  acquiefcc  in  the  treaty  of 
union  ;  but  that  his  roajedy  had  been  perfuaded  to  op- 
pofe  the  meafure,  as  contrary  to  his  own  coronation 
oath.  In  this  date  of  affairs,  it  was  faid  that  the  mi¬ 
nidry  could  no  longer  honourably  remain  in  office. 

Concerning  the  true  caufe  of  this  change,  little  13 
publicly  known.  It  does  not  feem  neceffary,  however, 
to  fearch  for  a  fecret  hidory  of  fuch  a  tranfattion,  as  it 
may  be  fufficiently  accounted  for  from  thofe  principles 
which,  in  the  conditution  of  our  nature,  generally  re¬ 
gulate  the  conduft  of  men.  The  influence  acquired 
by  Lord  North,  in  confequence  of  the  patronage  he 
enjoyed  during  the  expenfive  period  of  the  American 
war,  enabled  him,  by  combining  with  others,  to  efla- 
blidi  a  formidable  intered  in  the  legiflature.  But  the 
power  enjoyed  by  Lord  North  was  trifling  when  com¬ 
pared  with  that  which  Mr  Pitt  and  his  friends  poffeffed. 

The  war  which  Mr  Pitt  had  conduced,  had  been 
expenfive  in  a  degree  altogether  unexampled  in  pre¬ 
ceding  times.  The  circumflances  under  which  it  was 
commenced  had  united,  as  a  party  under  him,  almoft 
all  the  perfons  of  property  in  the  kingdom.  During  his 
long  adminidration,  alfo,  the  crown  poffeffed,  in  a  more 
dire£l  manner  than  formerly,  the  increafing  patronage 
of  India.  In  every  refpeeff,  therefore,  the  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  adminidration  mud  have  been  regarded,  as 
having  attained  to  a  degree  of  power  and  influence, 
which  might  not  eafily  be  ffiaken  *,  and  which,  there¬ 
fore,  might  prove  inconvenient,  when  held  by  any  com¬ 
bination  of  fubjefts  in  a  free  country.  In  fuch  cir- 
cnmflances,  it  was  natural  for  arr  experienced  prince  to 
wfifh  for  a  change.  Mr  Pitt  had  been  originally  re¬ 
ceived  into  office,  as  the  agent  of  the  crown  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  and  to  fupport  the  royal  prerogative 
there,  againfl  a  combination  of  powerful  and  accom- 
plifhed  men.  He  had  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and 
was  confidered  as  the  man  bed  qualified  to  conduft  the 
dangerous  war  of  the  French  revolution.  He  muff 
have  felt  the  important  rank  which  he  held  in  the 
public  edimation  :  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that,  as  in 
his  difpute  with  Mr  Tierney,  he  treated  the  houfe  of 
commons  with  little  deference,  fo  in  the  cabinet  he  may 
have  prefumed  upon  the  indifpenfable  importance  of  his 
own  fervices  ;  and  accounting  himfelf  abfolutely  necef¬ 
fary  to  the  adminidration  of  the  empire,  he  may  have 
affumed  a  confiderable  degree  of  independence.  Such- 
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Britain.  a  fentiment  might  at  lead  be  readily  imputed  to  the 
u  — mJ  minider  and  his  friends  ;  and  the  refult  of  it  would  be, 

that  the  period  when  they  would  no  longer  be  wanted, 
would  begin  to  be  expelled  with  fome  eagernefs.  This 
period  occurred  as  foon  as  the  fuccefs  of  the  French 
arms  became  fuch,  that  it  was  no  longer  poflible  to 
overturn  their  new  government  by  war.  Accordingly 
there  appears  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that,  on  difmiffing  this 
adminidration,  a  refolution  was  at  the  fame  time  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Britifh  court,  ferioufly  and  earneflly  to  en- 
IOp3  deavour  to  obtain  peace  upon  any  tolerable  terms. 
Remarks  With  regard  to  the  general  merits  of  this  adminiflra- 
on  \lr  Pitt’s  tion,  it  mult  be  left  to  remoter  times,  to  form  a  correft 
adminiftra-  juc]gment?  as  we  are  probably  ftill  too  much  involved 
in  the  paflions  and  prejudices  occafioned  by  late  occur¬ 
rences,  to  be  able  to  appretiate  them  with  fufficient 
candour  and  intelligence.  Mr  Pitt  derived  great  ad¬ 
vantage 'from  the  copious  and  fplendid  eloquence  which 
he  at  all  times  difplayed  in  the  houfe  of  commons  •,  and 
certainly  no  man  ever  poffeffed  fo  completely  the  art 
of  managing  the  people  of  England,  and  of  retaining 
their  affections  in  an  aflonifhing  degree,  while  at  the 
fame  time  he  continued  to  poffels  the  confidence  of  his 
fovereign.  When  it  is  confidered  that  he  obtained  the 
government  of  the  Britifh  empire  when  a  very  young 
man,  the  prudence  of  his  conduct,  as  well  as  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  many  of  his  plans,  entitle  him  to  a  great 
fhare  of  eftimation.  His  finking  fund,  though  not  con¬ 
trived  by  himfelf,  was  a  great  and  important  meafure, 
xvbich  he  brought  forward  with  ability,  and  carried  in¬ 
to  effeCf  with  a  degree  of  perfeverance,  which  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  rendered  it  one  of  the  firmed  pillars  of  that 
great  political  experiment,  the  funding  fyflem.  His 
commercial  treaty  with  France  was  a  meafure  rccom* 
mended  by  the  founded  wifdom.  Had  it  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue  in  force  during  a  few  years  longer, 
it  would  in  all  probability  have  conneCled  fo  clofely, 
by  the  ties  of  reciprocal  interefl,  the  Britifh  and  french 
nations,  that  it  would  even  have  prevented  the  fangui- 
nary  conteft  by  which  it  was  diffolved. 

The  moft  ambiguous  circumftances  in  Mr  Pitt’s  pub¬ 
lic  conduct,  were  thofe  which  related  to  parliament¬ 
ary  reform,  to  the  trial  of  Mr  Hallings,  and  to  the 
Have  trade,  in  which  he  adopted  the  popular  fide  in 
the  debates  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  while  the  court 
was  confidered  as  holiile  to  his  avowed  fentiments  ;  and 
tliefe  fentiments  were  never  fucccfsful.  Thofe  who- 
admire  the  dexterous  and  fkilful  management  of  the 
humours  and  paflions  of  men,  and  thofe  who  admire- 
difinterefted  magnanimity  of  conduCt,  will  perhaps 
judge  differently  upon  thefe  points.  To  perfons  of  can¬ 
dour,  it  may  be  fuflicient  to  remark,  that  the  paflion  of 
ambition  was  fodered  at  a  very  early  period  of  life  in 
the  mind  of  this  minider,  that  it  is  the  mod  powerful 
of  all  human  paflions,  and  has  been  confidered  as  af¬ 
fording  an  excufe  for  many  efforts  towards  its  gratifi¬ 
cation. 

The  mod  difficult  quedion,  with  regard  to  the  merits 
of  Mr  Pitt’s  adminidration,  relates  undoubtedly  to  the 
war  with  France,  Though,  by  the  forms  of  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  conditujtion,  Mr  Pitt  was  refponfible  for  engaging 
in  this  war,  and  for  continuing  in  it;  yet,  as  he  was  not 
aClually  the  head  of  the  date,  it  is  poflible  that  the 
interference  of  Britain  in  it  might  not  originate  with 
him,  and  that  he  had  only  the  alternative  of  engaging 
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in  the  war,  or  of  relinquifliing  his  power.  If  the  war  Britain 
is  to  be  confidered  as  advifed  and  eonduCted  by  him, 
he  will  be  refponfible  for  the  greated  misfortune  which 
during  feveral  centuries  Europe  has  encountered,  that 
of  the  enormous  aggrandifement  of  France,  and  the 
fubjugation  of  the  weaker  dates.  Had  Britain  origi¬ 
nally  flood  aloof,  or  rather,  had  die  negotiated  in  favour 
of  the  independence  of  France,  brought  into  hazard 
as  it  was  by  the  combination  of  the  great  military 
powers  ;  France  would  have  continued  to  be  confined 
within  her  ancient  boundary.  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
Holland,  would  have  retained  their  independence  5  and 
the  drength  of  Audria  would  have  continued  unbroken. 

Or  had  Britain  withdrawn  her  force  with  the  earlied 
opportunity,  and  avoided  urging  and  fubfidizing  the 
continental  powers  till  they  were  fucceffively  vanquifh- 
ed,  the  fame  refult  might  have  occurred. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  war  is  to  be  confidered  as 
undertaken  to  overturn  the  principles  of  the  French, 
it  was  undoubtedly  fuccefsful  to  a  certain  extent,  as  it 
compelled  them  to  abandon  thefe  principles,  and  to 
have  recourfe  to  a  military  ufurpation  ;  but  it  ought  to 
be  remembered,  that  to  Britain,  as  a  nation,  the  poli¬ 
tical  principles  of  the  French  were  of  no  importance 
whatever  ;  whereas,  their  permanent  aggrandifement 
may  bring  into  hazard  our  very  evidence  as  a  peo¬ 
ple* 

Mr  Pi  It  and  his  friends  called  forth  the  refources  of 
the  country  for  the  fupport  of  the  war  in  an  aftonifh- 
ing  degree.  Immenfe  treafures  were  lavifhed  away 
upon  it  in  fupporting  our  allies,  and  on  the  increafe  of 
our  navy.  By  this  lad  meafure,  if  the  French  acquit 
red  the  continent  of  Europe,  Britain  might  be  faid  to 
have  acquired  all  the  red  of  the  world,  as  no  commu¬ 
nication  between  didant  regions  could  exid  without 
her  permiflion.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that 
the  acquiefeencc  of  the  public  in  the  war  was  preserv¬ 
ed,  by  keeping  the  minds  of  men  in  a  date  of  conflant 
alarm,  from  the  fear  of  danger  to  the  condi tution,  in 
confequcnce  of  the  alleged  difaffe&ion  of  a  body  of  the 
people.  In  this  manner,  a  condant  fpirit  of  perfecu- 
tion  was  maintained  throughout  the  country,  which 
thu3  feemed  to  be  ruled  rather  by  a  jealous  fa&ion 
than  by  a  legitimate  government.  The  concluding* 
groat  meafure  of  Mr  Pitt’s  adminidration,  the  union 
with  Ireland,  is  entitled  to  much  praife.  It  was  fug- 
geded  by  the  courfe  of  events,  and  tended  to  remedy 
a  great  defeat  in  the  conditution  of  the  Britifh  empire, 
the  want  of  confolidation  into  one  united  political 
body. 

Of  the  affociates  of  Mr  Pitt,  his  relation  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville,  who  a£bed  as  minider  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  was 
the  chief  in  England,  and  Mr  Dundas  in  Scotland, 
and  perhaps  alfo  in  the  red  of  the  empire.  I  his  lad 
gentleman  poffeffed  the  greated  fhare  of  power  ever  in¬ 
truded  to  any  Scotfman  fince  the  union,  excepting  for 
a  fhort  time  to  Lord  Bute.  During  a  confiderable 
length  of  time  he  appears  to  have  conduced  almod  the 
whole  of  the  public  bufinefs  of  that  vad  affemblage  of 
nations,  in  all  climates  of  the  globe,  which  conditutes 
the  Britifh  empire.  Under  his  patronage,  and  that  of 
his  friend  Mr  Pitt,  a  numerous  train  of  dependents  rofe 
to  the  poffeffion  of  opulence;  while  they  themfelves, 
engroffed  by  other  purfuits,  were  underdood  to  have 
made  only  a  very  trifling  provifioa  for  their  future  di-, 
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Britain,  ftinftion  or  independence,  upon  a  retreat  from  the  emo 
“ v—^  luments  of  office. 

In  doing  juftice  to  the  merits  of  thefe  men,  the  next 
generation,  and  even  future  hiftorians,  ought  to  be  up¬ 
on  their  guard,  not  to  truft  raffily  to  the  unfavourable 
representations  of  their  a&ions  and  intentions,  which 
will  be  extremely  apt  to  pafs  down  to  pofterity,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  one  part  of  their  conduft.  During  the  laft 
ten  years  of  their  adminiltration,  they  gave  great  of¬ 
fence  to  men  of  letters,  at  leaft  at  a  diftance  from  the 
capital,  by  their  difregard  of  literary  talents  in  exer- 
cifing  the  patronage  of  the  crown,  and  by  placing  per¬ 
sons  of  little  reputation  or  ability  in  Situations  in  which 
diftinguifhed  learning  and  liberal  accomplifhments  are 
expe&ed  to  be  found.  It  is  dangerous  to  offend  thofe 
who  poffefs  the  power  of  difpenfing  renown,  or  of  fix¬ 
ing  permanent  reproach  upon  a  name  5  and  men  of  let¬ 
ters,  an  irritable  race,  are  extremely  apt  to  regard  their 
own  quarrel  as  that  of  mankind.  Any  errors  of  the 
kind  alluded  to,  which  were  committed  by  Mr  Pitt’s 
adminiftration,  in  their  nomination  to  offices,  may  in  a 
great  meafure  be  afcribed  to  the  tempeffuous  Spirit  of 
the  times,  which  compelled,  or  at  leaft  induced,  admi¬ 
niftration,  to  countenance  an  ardent  political  zeal,  and 
to  confidcr  fidelity  to  their  party  as  Superior  to  every 
other  endowment.  It  was  only  when  a  man  of  talents 
accidentally  poffeffed  this  merit,  that  he  could  expeft 
to  meet  with  any  countenance,  or  that  the  Servants  of 
the  crown  did  not  otherwife  account  themfelves  at  li¬ 
berty  to  acknowledge  his  worth.  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr 
Dundas  carried  into  retirement  So  much  of  the  public 
regret,  that  confiderable  Sums  of  money  were  contri¬ 
buted  to  ere<ft  ftatues  to  their  memory. 

At  the  time  when  the  change  of  miniftry  was  made, 
the  king  became  affected  with  a  Severe  illnefs,  fupp<fed 
to  reSult  from  'the  anxiety  and  agitation  of  mind  which 
accompanied  that  important  meafure.  In  making 
choice  of  a  new  prime  minifter,  he  avoided  admitting 
into  power  the  party  that  had  oppofed  the  war ;  and  Se¬ 
lected  Mr  Addington,  whom  we  have  mentioned  as 
originally  patronized  by  Mr  Pitt,  and  who,  in  the  Ra¬ 
tion  of  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  had  gained  the 
approbation  of  all  parties  by  his  good  temper,  pru¬ 
dence,  induftry,  and  conciliating  manners.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  appears  to  have  obtained  from  his  predeceffors 
in  office  a  promife  of  Support  in  parliament  ;  and  he 
was  induftrioufly  represented  throughout  the  country 
as  nothing  more  than  a  nominal  minifter,  holding  a 
temporal  Situation,  which,  with  the  firft  opportunity, 
he  was  to  relinquiffi  in  favour  of  Mr  Pitt  and  his  friends. 
This  account  of  the  ftate  of  affairs  derived  plaufibility 
from  the  actual  Support  in  the  parliamentary  debates 
which  the  new  minifter  received  from  thefe  gentlemen, 
and  from  the  influence  which  they  evidently  retained 
in  the  nomination  of  all  inferior  offices.  Mr  Adding¬ 
ton’s  appointment  as  firft  lord  of  the  treafury  and  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  was  followed  by  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Eldon  to  the  office  of  loi;d  high  chancel¬ 
lor,  Lord  St  Vincent  to  that  of  firft  lord  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty,  Lord  Hawkefbury  as  Secretary  of  ftate  for  the 
foreign — Lord  Pelham  for  the  home  department,  and 
Colonel  Yorke  as  Secretary  at  war.  Lord  Eldon  was 
Succeeded  by  Sir  Michael  Pepper  Arden,  who  was 
created  Lord  Alvanley,  as  chief  juftice  of  the  common 
picas  5  and  Mr  Addington  by  Sir  John  Mitford,  as 
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fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  Sir  William  Grant  p  * 
was  made  mafter  of  the  rolls,  and  Mr  Law  and  Mr 
Percival  attorney  and  Solicitor  general. 

On  the  2d  of  February,  the  parliament  of  Great  Imperial 
ISritain  and  Ireland  was  opened  5  but,  as  the  king’s  parliament, 
illnefs  immediately  Succeeded  that  event,  the  new  ad- 
mimftration  could  not  receive  formal  poffeffion  of  their 
offices  till  the  month  of  March,  and  during  that  time, 
the  old  mini Iters  continued  to  hold  their  former  rank. 

At  the  opening  of  the  imperial  parliament,  as  it  was 
now  called,  the  fpeech  from  the  throne  expreffed  his 
majefty’s  great  fatisfadtion  in  being  now  able  to  avail 
him felf  of  the  advice  of  the  united  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  This  memorable  era,  diftinguiffi- 
ed  by  a  meafure  calculated  to  confolidate  the  (Irength 
of  the  empire,  he  hoped  would  be  equally  marked  bv 
that  energy  and  firmnefs  which  our  prefent  fituation 
So  peculiarly  required.  .  The  court  of  Peterfburg  had 
treated  our  representations  of  the  outrages  committed 
againft  our  Ships  and  property,  and  againft  Englishmen, 
with  the  utmoft  difreSped  ;  indeed  ads  of  injuftice  and 
violence  had  aggravated  the  firft  aggreffions. 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  a  convention  had  been 
concluded  between  Peterffiurg,  Copenhagen,  and  Stock¬ 
holm,  the  avowed  objed  of  which  was  to  renew  their 
former  engagements,  for  eftabliffiing  a  new  code  of 
maritime  law,  inconfiftent  with  the  rights,  and  hoftile 
to  the  interefts  of  this  country. 

The  earlieft  meafures  had  been  taken  to  repel  this 
confederacy,  and  to  Support  thofe  principles  effential  to 
the  maintenance  of  our  naval  ftrength  ;  in  which  firm 
.determination  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  vigorous  af- 
fiftance  of  the  united  parliament. 

The  fpeech  concluded  with  recommending  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  high  price  of  provifions,  and  promifes  of 
terminating  the  prefent  conteft  whenever  it  could  be 
done  confidently  with  Security  and  honour. 

When  the  ufual  addrefs  was  moved,  fome  debate  Dcba?/on 
occurred  in  both  houfes,  with  regard  to  the  prefent  the  addrefs. 
(late  of  affairs,  more  particularly  as  connedted  with  the 
combination  of  the  northern  powers  againft  Britain. 

In  the  houfe  of  commons,  Mr  Grey  deplored  the  pro- 
fped  of  a  war  with  all  Europe.  Ruffia,  he  Said,  had 
evidently  been  guilty  of  the  groffeft  violence  and  in¬ 
juftice  towards  this  country,  in  the  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  our  merchants,  and  the  treatment  of  our 
failors  ;  but  the  emperor  accufed  the  Britifh  govern¬ 
ment  of  violating  a  convention  by  which  he  was  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  ifland  of  Malta,  as  the  reward  of  his  co-ope¬ 
ration  againft  France  ;  and  the  truth  of  this  affertion 
ought  to  be  inveftigated.  Concerning  the  northern 
confederacy,  Mr  Grey  remarked,  that  the  principles 
on  which  it  was  founded  were  of  no  recent  origin. 

The  king  of  Pruffia,  in  1740,  difputed  the  pretenfions 
of  this  country,  and  contended  ftrenuoufly  for  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  free  veffels  make  free  goods.  In  1762,  the 
Dutch  refilled  the  claim  of  a  right  to  Search  (hips  un¬ 
der  convoy.  In  the  year  1 780,  the  affertion  of  the 
rights  of  neutral  ftates  affumed  a  greater  degree  of 
confiftency  and  concert  5  the  fubferibers,  that  is,  all  the 
powrers  of  Europe  entered  into  the  armed  confederacy, 
officially  announced  its  principles,  and  claimed  the 
rights  enumerated  in  that  celebrated  document,  as  a- 
greeable  to  the  law  of  nations.  Hence,  Mr  Grey  con¬ 
tended,  that  to  avoid  encountering  the  inveterate  ani- 
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mofity  of  other  ftates,  the  fubjeC  ought  to  be  cautiouf- 
ly  inveftigated  3  and,  unlefs  it  appeared  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  our  l'afety,  Britain  ought  from  prudence  to 
relinquifti  her  claim.  In  his  opinion,  France,  while 
without  Teamen  or  Ikill,  would  derive  little  benefit  from 
the  importation  of  naval  ft  ores  in  neutral  veffels. 

Mr  Pitt,  who  ftill  aCed  as  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  afferted,  that  with  every  one  of  the  three 
northern  powers,  independent  of  the  law  of  nations,  we 
had  on  our  fide  the  drift  letter  of  engagements,  by 
which  they  were  bound  to  us.  In  the  convention  fign- 
ed  between  Great  Britain  and  Ruftia,  the  latter  bound 
herfeif  to  ufe  her  efforts  to  prevent  neutral  powers  from 
protecting  the  commerce  of  France  on  the  Teas,  or  in 
the  ports  of  France.  Denmark  and  Sweden  had  ex- 
preffed  their  readinefs  to  agree  on  that  very  point,  which 
they  were  now  difpofed  to  contend.  We  did  not  in¬ 
deed  know  the  precife  terms  of  their  new  convention  3 
but  as  its  exiftenee  and  general  objeft  were  acknow¬ 
ledged,  we  muft  neeeffariiy  aft  up»n  the  fuppofition  of 
their  hoftility.  Mr  Pitt  afferted  the  queftion  now  to 
be,  Ought  we  to  permit  the  navy  of  our  enemy  to  be 
fupplied  and  recruited  3  to  fuffer  blockaded  forts  to  be 
furnifhed  with  warlike  llores  and  provifions  3  and  per¬ 
mit  neutral  nations,  by  hoifting  a  flag  on  a  fifhing  boat, 
to  convey  the  treafures  of  America  to  the  harbours  of 
Spain,  and  the  naval  ftores  of  the  Baltic  to  Brefl  and 
Toulon  ?  If  the  commerce  o£  France  had  not  been  de- 
ftroyed,  if  the  fraudulent  fyftem  of  neutrals  had  not 
been  prevented,  her  navy  would  have  been  now  in  a 
very  different  fituation. 

In  the  month  of  March,  a  debate  occurred  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  which  is  worthy  of  notice  on  ac-? 
count  of  the  recapitulation  which  it  produced  of  fome 
important  circumftances  connefted  with  the  ftate  of 
the  nation,  and  the  hiftory  of  the  war.  Mr  Grey 
the  ftate  of  moved  for  an  inquiry  into  the  ftate  of  the  nation.  He 
the  nation  that  we  were  now  in  the  ninth  year  of  a  war 

with  France,  and  threatened  with  a  war  againft  all  the 
maritime  ftates  of  Europe,  if  not  aftually  involved  iri 
it  3  we  had  added  270,000,0001.  to  the  capital  of  our 
national  debt,  and  above  17,000,000k  to  our  annual 
taxes  3  we  found  ourfelves  oppofed  to  France,  which 
was  now  extended  in  territory  beyond  the  hopes  of 
her  moft  fanguine  friends,  increafed  in  population, 
and  fupported  by  all  the  ftates  of  the  north.  We 
were  oppofed  to  her  with  diminifhed  means,  exhaufted 
ftrength,  and  llript  of  every  ally.  Was  it  not  then 
incumbent  on  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  to 
enter  into  a  ferious  inquiry  into  the  means  moft  likely 
to  reftore  to  us  fecurity  and  happinefs.  Mr  Grey  re- 
prefented  the  conquefts  we  had  made  during  the  war,  as 
not  compenfating  our  difafters,  or  the  acquifitions  made 
by  France.  Her  frontier  now  reached  to  the  Rhine, 
to  the  Alps,  and  to  the  ocean.  All  thefe  poffeftions 
we  had  confented  to  abandon  as  the  price  of  peace  3 
for  peace,  which  our  minifters  might  have  made  with 
France  confined  within  her  ancient  limits,  while  our 
own  country  was  profperous  and  happy.  Thus  all  our 
Ioffes  were  irretrievable,  and  our  triumphs  empty. 
It  had  been  faid  with  truth,  that  there  was  no  fhore, 
from  the  Texel  to  the  Adriatic,  which  had  not  witnef- 
fed  the  defeat  of  our  forces,  and  the  difgrace  of  our 
arms*  The  unfortunate  attempt  upon  Dunkirk,  the 
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fhameful  retreat  through  Holland,  the  evacuation  of  Britain. 
Toulon,  the  abandonment  of  Corfica,  and  the  expedi-  1 

tion  to  Quiberon,  all  were  fatal  proofs  of  ill-concerted 
fchemes.  Mr  Grey  adverted  to  the  late  expedition 
againft  Holland  as  more  difgraceful  than  the  reft,  be- 
caufe  it  terminated  in  a  capitulation  to  an  inferior 
force.  He  afferted,  that  adminiftration  had  afted 
with  fuch  imprudence,  that  our  whole  allies  were  con¬ 
verted  into  enemies.  The  Swedes  and  other  neutral 
nations  had  complained,  that  their  trade  was  molefted, 
their  fhip$  detained,  and  juftice  reiufed  them  in  sour 
courts,  or  fo  long  delayed  that  it  was  ufelefs.  Thefe 
he  confidered  as  points  which  undoubtedly  deferved  in- 
veftigation  3  nor  did  the  internal  ftate  of  the  country 
lefs  require  confideration.  The  fum  already  mention¬ 
ed  of  270,000,000k  had  been  added  to  the  national 
debt,  exclufive  of  imperial  and  other  loans,  and  the 
reduftion  by  the  finking  fund  ;  and  yet  we  were  affu- 
red  by  the  ex-miniiters  that  they  left  the  country  in  a 
flouriihing  condition.  And  did  not  every  Engliftiman, 
from  diminifhed  comfort,  or  from  pofitive  diftrefs,  feel 
this  declaration  to  be  an  infult  ?  Afk  the  ruined  ma- 
nufafturers  of  Yorkfhire,  Manchefter,  and  Birming¬ 
ham  :  afk  the  ftarving  inhabitants  of  London  and 
Weftminfter.  In  fome  parts  of  Yorkfhire,  formerly 
the  moft  opulent,  the  poor  rates  had  increafed  from 
522k  to  6000k  a~year,  though  tho  whole  rack  rent 
of  the  parifh  did  not  exceed  5600k  In  Birmingham 
there  were  near  11,000  who  received  parochial  relief, 
where  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  80,000,  and  this  of  a 
town  accounted  one  of  the  moft  flourifhing  in  England. 

The  fituation  of  the  fifter  kingdom  was  alarming  in  the 
extreme.  Since  the  recal  of  Earl  FitzwiTliam,  Ire¬ 
land  had  been  the  feene  of  tranfaftions  (hocking  to 
humanity.  Was  it  now  tranquil  ?  A  few  days  ago  a 
bill  paffed  the  houfe,  which,  we  were  told,  was  necef- 
fary  for  its  fafety 3  though  rebellion  had  been  crufhed 
in  the  field,  it  was  faid  to  lurk  in  ftcrecy  3  the  mafs  of 
population  was  difaffefted  3  and  nothing  prevented  the 
feparation  of  Ireland  from  us  but  the  inability  of  France 
to  fend  a  force  to  aftift  the  rebels.  Whatever  any 
one  might  affert,  he  could  not  perfuade  himfelf,  that 
there  was  any  innate  depravity  in  the  Irifh  nation. 

He  muft  believe,  that,  if  they  were  well  governed,  they 
would  be  fober,  induftrious,  and  orderly.  Hence  Mr 
Grey  called  for  an  inquiry  into  the  prefent  ftate  of 
affairs,  and  demanded  the  fupport  of  the  new  admini¬ 
ftration,  as  a  teftimony  of  their  difapprobation  of  the 
meafures  of  their  predeceffors.  1098 

Mr  Dundas  defended  the  management  of  the  war,  Mr  Dun- 
The  principle  which  lie  laid  down,  as  one  which  never  defends 
ought  to  be  departed  from,  was  that  war  ought  to  be^econduft 
direfted  to  the  deftruftion  of  the  commerce  and  co-  e  • 
lonial  poffeftions  of  the  enemy  3  in  this  he  included 
their  maritime  power,  which  muft  entirely  depend 
upon  their  commerce.  But  this  was  not  the  only 
reafon  :  it  was  hardly  poflible  for  England  to  be  long 
at  war  with  France,  without  being  involved  in  difputes 
on  the  continent,  which  might  deprive  us  of  many  of 
the  markets  which  we  had  for  our  goods,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  was  peculiarly  our  intereft  to  gain  thefe  colo¬ 
nies,  that  they  might  remain  open  for  our  commodi¬ 
ties.  In  order  then  to  judge  how  far  this  war,  con¬ 
duced  on  this  principle,  had  been  difaftrous  and  dif- 
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graceful,  he  would  ftate  its  progrefs  andfuccefs. 
lities  commenced  againft  France,  in  February 
in  that  year  Tobago,  St  Pierre,  Miquelon,  Pondicher¬ 
ry,  part  of  St  Domingo,  and  the  fleet  at  Toulon, 
were  taken,  befrdes  the  poffeflions  of  the  Newfound- 
land  fifhery.  In  the  year  1794,  we  took  Martinique, 
Guadaloupe,  St  Tucia,  the  Saints,  Corflca,  and  Ma- 
riagalante ;  in  1795,  Trincomale,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  5  in  1796,  Amboyna,  Berbice,  and  De- 
inerara  ;  in  1797,  Trinidad,  with  four  fhips  of  the 
line  either  taken  or  deftroyed;  in  1798,  Minorca; 
in  1799,  Surinam;  in  1800,  Goree,  Malta,  and  Cu- 
raijoa.  Such  had  been  our  fuccefles.  Mr  Dundas  de¬ 
fended  the  expedition  againfl  Holland,  upon  the  fame 
principles  as  formerly  ;  obferving  that  an  expedition 
could  not  be  regarded  as  completely  unfuccefsful, 
which  terminated  in  the  capture  of  ten  fail  of  the  line, 
and  13  frigates,  which  would  otherways  have  been 
now  employed  in  augmenting  the  force  of  the  northern 
confederacy. 

Concerning  the  navy,  Mr  Dundas  dated,  that  with¬ 
out  enumerating  its  triumphs,  he  would  briefly  men¬ 
tion,  that  fince  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  war 
we  had  taken  or  deftroyed  80  fail  of  the  line  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  enemy,  181  frigates,  224  fmaller  fhips  of 
war,  743  French  privateers,  15  Dutch,  and  76  Spa- 
nifli  fhips.  I  he  Ioffes  we  had  fuftained  were,  three  fail 
of  the  line,  one  of  which  we  had  retaken  )  one  50 
gun  fhip,  which  alfo  wre  got  again  my  and  of  the  frigates 
captured  by  the  enemy,  only  the  Ambufcade  remain¬ 
ed  in  their  poffeftion.  One  of  the  great  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  colonial  poffeffions  of  the  enemy, 
was  the  procuring  markets  for  our  manufactures.  In 
the  year  1793,  manufactures  fent  from  this  country 
to  the  Weft  Indies,  amounted  to  above  i,8oo,OOol.  fter- 
hng.  Before  the  war,  our  exports  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
did  not  exceed  one  million,  and  in  the  laft  year  ex¬ 
ceeded  i,6oo,oool.  a  proof  that  we  had  not  loft  the 
markets  of  Europe,  and  that  his  principle  had  been 
found  policy,  to  deftroy  the  commerce  of  the  enemy, 
and  direCt  all  our  forces  to  this  end,  excepting  fuch  a 
part  of  them  as  might  be  neceffary  for  the  defence  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  )  and  when  400,000  men 
were  applied  to  this  purpofe,  which  is  aCtually  the  cafe, 
he  left,  it  to  the  houfe  to  judge,  whether  minifters 
had  paid  fufficient  attention  to  the  fecurity  of  the 
country. 

.  Mr  Dundas  remarked,  that  the  failure  of  an  expe- 
cition  was  now  confidered  as  a  decifive  proof  of  mif- 
conducl  in  minifters  ;  but  in  that  glorious  feven  years 
which  was  in  every  body’s  recolle&ion,  there 
expeditions  attempted  which  completely  failed, 
though  the  iailure  was  not  confidered  as  a  proof  of 
incapacity  or  negleCI  in  Lord  Chatham.  The  con- 
quefts  which  we  then  made,  were  Senegal,  Louifburg, 
St  Lucia,  Dnquefne,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  the 
Hava n nah,  Montreal,  Pondicherry,  Grenada,  Belleifle, 
befides  deftroying  the  fortifications  of  Cherbourg  5  we 
took  or  deftroyed  32  fail  of  the  line,  and  58  frigates, 
befides  a  proportionable  number  of  fmaller  veffels.  We 
were  now  in  polTefti  >n  of  every  place  taken  in  that 
war,  excepting  Guadaloupe,  the  Havann-ah,  and  Belle¬ 
ifle  $  but  on  the  other  hand  we  had  gained  the  Cape 
©f  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  Demerara,  Berbice,  and  allthe 
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Hofti-  Dutch  poffefiions  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  ;  added 
to  Minorca  and  Malta.  We  had  alfo  deftroyed  the  - 
confederacy  formed  againft  us  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 
acquired  a  great  increafe  of  power  and  territory  there. 

Lord  Temple  expreffed  concern  at  being  obliged  by 
a  fenfe  of  duty,  to  differ  from  thofe  with  whom  he  had 
uniformly  afled  fince  he  had  entered  into  parliament. 
He  profeffed  the  greateft  refpeft  for  the  new  chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  exchequer  5  but  he  acknowledged,  he  much 
wifhed  this  gentleman  had  ftill  continued  to  fill  the 
chair  of  the  houfe,  which  he  had  done  fo  long  with 
honour  to  himfdf  and  to  his  country.  But  he  felt  it 
incumbent  on  him,  to  fupport  the  prefent  motion,  be- 
caufe  he  conceived  us  to  be  in  a  ft  ate  of  difficulty  and 
danger.  To  fuch  an  obje&,  it  was  worthy  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  houfe,  to  devote  the  moil  ferious  attention  5 
and  it  was  called  upon  in  juftice  to  inveftigate  it.  The 
king.,  in  the  exerciie  of  his  undoubted  prerogative,  had 
appointed  a  new  adminiftration,  to  dired  the  affairs  of 
the  country,  in  this  important  juntfure  ;  he  meant  not 
to  fpeak  hardily  of  it,  though  it  appeared  a  thing 
made  up  of  (hreds  and  patches,  of  men  unknown  and 
inexperienced,  in  whom  he  could  place  no  confidence, 
bec.aufe  lie  had  had  no  trial  j  who,  whatever  might  be 
their  talents,  whatever  their  capacity  for  governing  a 
great,  nation,  had  not  hitherto  been  in  circumftances 
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to  evince  them  :  and  this  was  not  a  moment  to  make 
experiments.  But  to  return  to  the  motion  j  that  fufpi- 
cion  wras  a  fufficient  ground  for  inquiry,  he  conceived 
to  be  an  excellent  principle  for  a  Britiffi  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  to  a<ft  upon. 

Mr  Pitt,  after  expreffimg  his  refpeft  for  the  new  ad¬ 
miniftration,  obferved,  that  no  point  had  been  more 
difputed  than  that  of  confidence  in  minifters.  By  fome 
people  it  was  held,  that  no  peifon  was  entitled  to  it, 
till  he  had  given  proofs  of  having  merited  it.  Here 
it  never  could  be  carried  in  fubftance  to  the  letter  •,  for 
■whoever  entered  into  any  employment,  muft  at  firft  be 
new  to  it $  there  could  be  no  experience  without  trial, 
but  when. per fons  had  been  tried  in  one  fituation,  and 
had  acquitted  themfelves  well  in  it,  it  was  a  rule  to 
give  them  credit  when  they  entered  into  another,  till 
proof  of  their  incapacity  or  mifeonduft  appeared.  The 
prefent  minifters  were  called,  indeed,  to  a  new  fitua¬ 
tion,.  but  they  were  not  new  to  the  houfe  and  to  the 
publie,  or  to  the  love  and  efteem  of  both. 

Mr  Pitt  then  beftowed  the  moft  ample  praifes  on  the 
merits  of  Mr  Addington,  Lord  Hawkefbury,  and  Earl 
St  Vincent.  He  afked  the  gentlemen  of  the  oppofi- 
tion,  if  they  knew  any  one  among  themfelves  fuperior 
to  Lord  Hawkefbury,  excepting  one  (Mr  Fox)  whofe 
tranfeendent  talents  made  him  an  exception  to  almoft 
any  rule,  but  whofe  condud  alfo  ought  to  be  an  ex¬ 
ception,  having  withdrawn  his  attendance  from  the 
houfe,  and  whofe  counfels,  had  they  been  followed, 
muft  have  been  injurious  to  the  country.  Of  the  other 
individuals  compofing  the  new  adminiftration,  much 
might  be.  faid,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  trefpafs  on 
their  patience.  He  would  only  add,  therefore,  upon 
this  fubjeft,  that  it  (bowed  little  reflexion  or  confider- 
ation,  to  affirm  that  the  prefent  minifters  were  unen- 
titled  to  confidence,  by  which  he  meant,  of  courfe,  no 
more  than  a  conftitutional  confidence  ;  and  the  houfe 
was  bound  by  the  bed  principles  of  found  policy,  to 

wait 
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Britain,  wait  to  fee  the  conduct  of  the  fervants  of  the  crown, 
v— — '  before  they  withheld  it. 

I099  Upon  the  fubjeft  of  the  retirement  or  difmiffion  of 
^ccount  of  the  late  adminiflration,  Mr  Pitt  contended,  that  his 
the  change  majefly  had  a  right  to  part  with  his  fervants,  and  his 
.of  miniftry.  fervants  to  retire,  without  any  explanations  to  the  pub- 
c  lie.  Concerning  the  affairs  of  the  Irifh  Catholics,  and 
’  their  connexion  with  the  difmiffion  of  ad  mini  drat  ion, 
which  had  given  rife  to  many  reports,  he  Paid,  that 
a  memorandum  had  been  fent,  in  the  name  of  a  noble 
lord,  at:the  head  of  the  executive  government  of  Ire¬ 
land,  who  thought  it  effential  to  communicate  the 
grounds  of  our  change  of  adminiflration,  to  perfons 
more  immediately  amongft  the  Catholics.  Mr  Pitt 
faid,  it  had  been  at  his  exprefs  defire  this  communica¬ 
tion  had  been  made,  and  the  motives  explained  to 
them  which  led  to  the  change,  to  prevent  any  mifre- 
prefentation  of  that  fubjed.  Emancipation  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  was  a  term  he  difclaimed.  He  never  under¬ 
flood  the  fituation  of  the  Catholics  was  fuch  as  to  need 
what  deferved  to  be  called  emancipation  ;  but  he 
thought  the  few  benefits  which  they  had  not  yet  anti¬ 
cipated,  might  eafily  have  been  added  to  tliofe  fo 
bountifully  conferred  on  them  in  the  prefent  reign; 
not  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  of  liberality  and  political 
expedience,  and,  in  this  fenfe,  of  wifdom.  Had  fuch 
meafures  preceded  the  union,  indeed,  they  would  have 
been  rafh  and  deflrudive  ;  and  even  now,  if  any  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  pufh  it  fo  as  to  endanger  the  public 
tranquillity,  or  to  pervert  the  affedions  of  any  of  his 
majefty’s  fubjeds,  the  late  miniflers  would  be  firm  in 
refilling  them.  But  he  hoped  the  day  would  come 
when  fuch  a  meafure  might  be  revived,  and  carried  in 
the  only  way  he  wifhed  to  fee  it  carried,  which  was  con¬ 
formably  to  the  general  tranquillity  of  the  empire. 
He  acknowledged,  that  it  had  appeared  to  him  of  fuch 
importance,  that  being  unable  to  bring  it  forward  as 
a  meafure  of  government,  he  did  not  conceive  it  poffi- 
ble  for  him,  with  honour,  to  remain  in  the  fame  fitua¬ 
tion  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  he  wifhed  it  to  be  under¬ 
flood,  that  whenever  the  fame  obftacles  did  not  exifl, 
he  would  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  promote  its 
fuccefs.  He  denied,  however,  that  any  of  thofe  who 
had  retired  from  office,  had  fo  pledged  themfelves  to 
the  Catholics,  as  to  be  under  the  neceffity  of  refign- 
ing  their  offices,  becaufe  they  could  not  perform  their 
promife ;  and  faid,  he  was  authorized  to  deny,  that 
•ever  the  Catholics  fuppofed  they  had  received  fuch  a 
pledge.  An  expoftulation  was  natural,  but  a  pledge 
wras  never  given. 

Mr  Pitt  concluded,  that  the  Britifh  government 
had  juflice  on  its  fide,  or  rather  was  fupported  by  the 
law  of  nations,  in  the  claims  which  it  now  maintained, 
to  fearch  neutral  veflfels  for  .military  flores  on  their  way 
to  the  enemy,  and  to  declare  particular  .French  or 
other  ports  under  blockade,  to  the  effect  of  thereafter 
having  a  right  to  arrefl  neutraLveflels  attempting  to 
enter  them. 

Mr  Fox  faid,  that  it  was  undoubtedly  a  doctrine 
recognized  by  the  law  of  nations,  that  free  bottoms 
did  not  make  free  goods  ;  but  doubted  the  propriety 
of  difeuffing  it  at  this  critical  jun&ure.  He  thought 
our  claims,  upon  this  fubjedl,  were  extended  too  far, 
.when  they  were  made  to  reach  to  naval  flores,  as  thefe 
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had  not  been  at  former  periods  confidered  as  contra¬ 
band.  He  confidered  the  fubjedl  as  refolving  into  three 
branches  :  convoys,  fearch,  and  contraband  goods. 
If  one  flate  was  to  convey  the  trade  of  another,  it  was 
a  new  do6lrine,  and  a  fit  fubje£l  for  reprefentation,  by 
which  it  might  have  been  fettled.  As  to  fearch ,  if 
we  were  not  content  with  the  papers,  and  had  ground 
of  fufpicion,  we  fliould  fearch  and  do  the  fame  with  a 
convoy,  in  which  we  were  fully  juftified.  Suppofe 
Spain,  which  was  always  at  war  with  the  Algerines, 
ffiould  demand  the  fearch  of  every  Britiih  velfel  paf- 
fing  through  the  flrait,  merely  under  pretext  of  her 
being  at  war  with  Algiers,  would  we  fubmit  to  it  ? 
furely  not  ;  and  yet  we  had  demanded  it  of  others. 
Refpe£li ng  contraband  goods,  it  was  curious  to  talk  of 
ffiips,  and  timber  and  naval  flores,  not  being  forefeen 
as  implements  of  war  in  1694.  Great  maritime  powers 
were  then  in  exigence  ;  and  it  was  idle  to  compare 
them  with  the  articles  of  gunpowder,  guns,  and  can¬ 
nons.  Naval  flores  were  not  in  the  number  of  mo¬ 
dern  inventions*;  and  if  it  had  been  thought  proper  to 
have  called  them  contraband  of  war,  they  would  have 
been  enumerated. 

Mr  Fox  adverted  to  the  fuccefles  of  the  war,  which 
had  been  enumerated  by  Mr  Dundas.  To  the  navy 
he  gave  much  praife  ;  and  alfo  to  the  late  fir  ft  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  affigning  his  merit  as  the  reafon  for  the 
conflant  and  brilliant  triumphs  of  the  navy  ;  whilfl 
our  military  expeditions,  though  our  troops  were  as 
brave  as  our  feamen,  had  generally  failed.  In  naval 
tallies  almoft  every  thing  depended  on  the  talents 
of  the  officers  ;  whereas,  in  military  movements, 
much* depended  on  the  original  dengn.  The  boafled 
capture  of  iflands  was  not  the  object  of  the  war :  our 
object  was  to  protect  Europe  againfl  France.  How 
had  we  fucceedcd  ?  Which  of  the  two  nations  had  been 
molt  aggrandifed  in  the  courfe  of  it  ?  We  are  told, 
that  only  i6o,ooo,oool.  was  added  to  the  debt;  fo 
56,000,000k  is  cut  off,  befides  that  for  which  the  in¬ 
come  tax  is  mortgaged  ;  and  a  debt  to  be  paid  by  infl ail¬ 
ments  was  to  be  confidered  as  no  debt  at  all.  It  now 
coll  us  38,000,0001.  a-year  in  taxes,  io,000,oool.  for 
poors  rates  ;  and  the  whole  land-rent  of  the  country 
was  but  25,000,0001.  A  country  paying  double  its 
land  rent  was  in  a  flate  demanding  inquiry.  The  war 
fecretary  had  talked  much  about  the  diverfion  of  war, 
and  fliown  us  its  nature  on  his  principles.  He  had  fent 
his  royal  highnefs,  and  an  army  of  30,000  men,  to  the 
only  neck  of  land  perhaps  in  the  world,  where  a  fifth 
part  of  their  own  numbers  Was  equal  to  cope  with  them. 
Gf  the  armiflice  of  Hohenlinden,  and  the  negociation 
which  followed  it,  Mr  Fox  fpoke  with  indignation,  re¬ 
probating  the  conduct  of  the  minifler,  which  had  fo 
fatally  proved  that  eloquence  was  diftindl  from  wif¬ 
dom.  Time  had  now  evinced,  that  all  the  great  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  war  were  defeated,  and  our  allies  had  de- 
ferted  :  and  when  no  profpe6l  of  fuccefs  remained,  we 
might  refort  to  negociation.  The  fame  men  who  had 
reje£led  the  proposals  of  Bonaparte  with  indolence,  mufl 
approach  with  refpefl,  fuing  for  favour,  to  avoid  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  difgrace. 

With  regard  to  the  Iriffi  Catholics,  Mr  Fox  faid., 
that,  in  his  opinion,  no  ruan  ought  to  be  deprived  of 
his  rights,  becaufe  he  w  or  (hipped  God  according  to  the 
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Britaiii.  di&ates  of  his  own  confcience  ;  that  it  was  a  refle&ion 
upon  parliament  to  fay,  as  Mr  Pitt  had  faid,  that  he 
could  not  there  propofe  a  meafure  which  he  approved, 
fvlr  Fox  declared  his  belief,  that  no  fuch  difficulty  ex- 
ifted  ;  bat  that  the  late  minifter  might  with  to  retire 
for  a  feafon,  till  overtures  of  peace  were  made,  which 
he  could  not  make,  without  mortification,  to  the  man 
he  had  incited.  Mr  Fox  fpoke  of  the  change  of  admi- 
niftration  as  a  fortunate  occurrence.  Some  indeed 
might  fufpeft,  from  the  panegyric  of  Mr  Pitt,  that  the 
new  miniffers  were  the  lefs  gaudy  puppets,  direded  by 
thofe  who  had  quitted  their  ftations  •  and  if  they  adopt¬ 
ed  the  fyftem  of  their  predecelfors,  with  the  additional 
blame  of  being  hoftile  to  the  Catholic  claims,  a&ing 
in  this  point  from  their  own  motives,  they  would  be 
Unworthy  of  confidence. 

The  new  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr  Adding¬ 
ton,  faid,  that  the  degree  of  confidence  which  the 
houfe  of  commons  ought  to  extend  to  the  prefent  mi- 
nifters,  it  was  not  for  him  to  conjecture  ;  they  only 
afked  for  that  portion  of  it  which  fhould  be  conditu- 
tionally  repofed  in  perfons  duly  appointed  by  his  ma- 
jefty,  unlefs  it  was  precluded  by  antecedent  character 
and  conduCt.  Of  himfelf  he  fhould  fay  no  more,  than 
that  he  fhould  be  grieved  at  its  being  fuppofed,  that 
he  had  been  induced,  by  ambition  or  intereft,  to  ex¬ 
change  the  foliation  he  had  filled  for  12  years,  for  the 
prefent,  in  which,  in  obedience  to  the  king’s  com¬ 
mand,  he  wa3  placed.  A  fenfe  of  duty  and  allegiance 
alone  had  direCted  his  conduCt  ;  and  to  this  he  had  fa- 
crificed  every  other  confideration.  He  commented  on 
all  the  leading  points  in  difpute  between  us  and  the 
Northern  powers;  and  after  ably  dating  the  grounds 
of  the  principle  aflerted  by  this  country,  and  referring 
to  the  exception  made  by  exifting  treaties,  gave  it  as 
his  decided  opinion,  that  the  right  for  which  we  con¬ 
tended  was  vital  and  fundamental,  and  could  neither 
be  abandoned  nor  compromifed;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
exprefling  an  earned  wifh,  that  it  fhould  be  aflerted 
temperately  and  firmly.  T  he  naval  pre-eminence 
which  it  was  the  objeCl  of  the  prefent  confederacy  to 
fubvert,  had  proteCled  the  commerce  of  Europe,  du¬ 
ring  the  prefent  war,  from  piracy.  Refpe&ing  Catho¬ 
lic  emancipation,  he  deprecated  whatever  might  have 
the  appearance  of  intolerance  and  prescription.  No 
reffraint  ought  to  be  impofed  on  any  who  diflented 
from  the  eftablifhed  church,  but  what  was  abfolutely 
neceflary  for  its  fecurity  and  permanence;  and  he 
anxioufly  hoped,  that  the  diflenters  of  all  defcriptions 
would  feel  allured,  that  they  were  regarded  in  no  other 
light  by  government,  than  as  truly  valuable  members 
of  the  community. 

He  felt  it  incumbent  on  him,  laftly,  to  declare, 
that  it  was  the  determination  of  his  majefty’s  fervants, 
to  take  fuch  ffeps,  as  appeared  to  them  beft  calculated 
for  the  refforation  of  peace  ;  that  no  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  France  would  obftruft  negotiation  ;  and  if 
there  was  a  correfponding  difpofition  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  the  grand  obj^6l  would  be  accomplifhed.  He 
concluded,  with  profefling,  that  he  occupied  no  party 
ground,  and  wifhed  no  confidence  that  was  not  confti- 
tutional.  The  motion  for  inquiry  was  reje£ted,  by  a 
majority  of  291  againft  105. 

Notwithflanding  the  change  of  minidry,  Mr  Pitt 
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brought  forward  the  bufinefs  of  the  fupplies  in  the 
houle  of  commons.  J  heir  amount  was  35,587, 462I.  •  - 
of  which  fum,  15,800,000!.  was  for  the  navy; 
i5>90:2»000F  f°r  ^je  army  ;  and  for  the  ordnance 
*>93^>00°F  -The  income  tax  was  now  dated  as  amount¬ 
ing  only  to  6,coo,oool.  As  fome  deficiencies  of  for¬ 
mer  effimates  required  now  to  be  provided  for,  Mr  Pitt 
dated,  that  the  whole  charge  of  the  two  countries,  for 
the  fervice  of  the  year,  would  amount  1042,197,0001. 
which  would  be  divided  between  the  two  countries  thus : 
Great  Britain  for  its  fifteen-feventeenths  of  the  joint 
expence,  and  thofe  charges  which  belonged  feparately 
to  her,  would  have  to  defray,  in  round  numbers, 
37^70,0001.  >  and  the  charges  falling  upon  Ireland, 
would  be  4,324,0001.  The  fum  of  25,000,0001.  was 
raifed  by  way  of  loan,  and  new  taxes  were  impofed  upon 
paper,  tea,houfes,  lead,  the  poft-office,  and  various  other 
articles.  The  income  tax  was  alfo  farther  mortgaged  ; 
fo  that  the  debt,  for  which  it  was  pledged,  amounted  to 
76  ooo,oool. 

As,  the  progrefs  of  the  funding  fyftem  of  Great 
Britain  will  in  all  probability  be  regarded,  in  future 
times,  as  a  moll  important  fa£t  in  the  political  hif- 
tory  or  nations,  it  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the 
extent  of  the  national  debt  was  fo  great,  and  it 
arofe  out  of  fuch  a  variety  of  tranfa£lions  and  engage¬ 
ments,  that  Britifli  ftatefmen  had  begun  to  differ 
among  themfelves  about  its  a&ual  amount.  Mr  Tier¬ 
ney  had  of  late  prefented  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  an- 
nually,  a  flatement  of  the  debt  and  of  the  expenditure 
for  the  current  year.  His  ftatements  of  the  amount 
of  the  debt  had  been  combated  by  the  minifter.  We 
(hall  here  infert  an  abdraft  of  a  confiderable  number  of 
refolutions,  which  he  moved  upon  the  fubjeft,  on 
the  7th  of  .Tune;  together  with  counter  refolutions 
moved  by  Mr  Addington,  on  the  22d  of  the  fame 
month. 

Mr  Tierney  dated,  that  the  total  amount  of  the 
public  funded  debt,  including  the  Irifh  and  imperial 
loans,  and  deducing  the  dock  purchafed  by  the  com- 
miflioners,  and  16,083,8021.  transferred  to  them,  on 
account  of  the  land  tax  redeemed,  was,  in  February 
1801, 
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That  the  life  and  fhort  annuities  were 
about  540,000k  per  annum,  worth 
at  years  purchafe, 

That  the  longannuitieswere  1,007,000k 
per  annum,  worth  at  5  per  cent. 

Dedudl  the  Irifh  loans, 

Debt  remaining,  exclufive  of  the  dock 
redeemed  for  the  land  tax, 


L.484, 365, 464 


3,375,000 

21,978,132 

509.71 8,596 
I9.7°8,75° 
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L.490,009,84  6 

On  the  contrary,  the  refolutions  which  were  moved 
by  Mr  Addington  and  carried,  dated,  that  the  total  a- 
mount  of  the  public  debt,  after  deducing  the  fum  of 
52,281,656!.  redeemed,  and  the  annuities  fallen  in  to 
the  commiflioners,  and  16,083,802k  transferred  to  them 
on  account  of  the  land  tax  redeemed,  was,  on  the  id  of 
February  1801,  together  with  fhort  annuities  to  the 
amount  of  545,333k  and  long  annuities  to  the  amount 
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Britain,  of  1,007,6131.  after  deducing  the  annuities  provided 

v -  for  by  Ireland,  L, 400,709, 832 

That  the  life  and  fhort  annuities  were 

545>333l-  Per  annum,  worth  3>4°8,33i 

That  the  long  annuities  were  1,007,6131. 

per  annum,  worth  at  5  per  cent.  21,989,703 
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Whole  debt  was 


L. 426, 107,866 


iioi 

Attack  up¬ 
on  Copen¬ 
hagen,  &c. 


Both  Mr  Addington  and  Mr  Tierney  concurred  in 
eftimating  the  total  fum  to  be  raifed  in  Great  Britain 
in  the  year  1801,  at  68,923,970!.;  and  they  calcula¬ 
ted  the  amount  of  a  future  peace  eftabliftiment,  exclu- 
live  of  fums  to  be  paid  on  winding  up  the  expences  of 
the  war,  at  28,979,563b 

In  the-  mean  while,  to  prevent  the  a6Hve  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  Denmark  with  the  defigns  of  Ruflia,  an  arma* 
ment  was  fitted  out  in  the  Britifti  ports,  confiding  of 
17  fail  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and  about  20  bomb 
ketches,  gun  brigs,  &c.  under  the  command  of  Sit 
Hyde  Parker,  and  Lord  Nelfon.'  .  This  fleet  failed 
from  Yarmouth  on  the  12th  of  March,  and  trium¬ 
phantly  pafiing  the  Sound,  which  was  deemed  impofli- 
ble,  reached  the  capital  of  Denmark.  The  approach¬ 
es  to  Copenhagen  were  fortified  with  {kill ;  batteries 
of  cannon  and  mortars  were  ere&ed  on  every  part  of 
the  ftiore,  where  they  were  likely  to  be  efficacious ;  the 
Crown  iflands,  and  that  of  Amak,  were  {Lengthened 
by  a  variety  of  works  ;  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  was 
protefted  by  a  chain,  and  by  a  fort  built  on  piles  5  and 
a  line  of  {hipping  added  to  the  ftrength  of  the  place. 
The  admiral  having  ordered  an  attack  from  the  fouth- 
ward,  Lord  Nelfon  advanced  with  I  2  fail  of  the  line, 
four  frigates,  fome  {loops,  fireihips,  and  bomb  vefiels  ; 
but,  from  the  intricacy  of  the  navigation,  two  of  the 
largeft  (hips  ran  aground,  and  another  was  obliged  to 
caft  anchor  far  from  her  intended  ftatioii.  Captain 
Murray  in  the  Edgar,  led  the  van  with  great  intre¬ 
pidity.  The  Monarch  fuftained  the  mofl  deftru&ive 
fire,  and  her  commander  (Mofs)  loft  his  life  with 
above  50  of  his  men.  Captain  Riou  was  alfo  killed 
while  he  was  attacking  the  (hips  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour.  The  battle  raged  for  four  hours  with  great 
{laughter  on  both  fides.  The  number  of  killed  on  the 
part  of  the  Englifh,  exceeded  250  ;  on  the  fide  of  the 
Danes  above  50O.  Almoft  700  men  in  the  {hips  of 
the  aggreffors,  and  about  15CO  of  the  oppofite  party, 
were  wounded.  Some  of  our  (hips  were  feverelv  dama¬ 
ged,  while  1 7  -Danifti  veffels,  floating  batteries  includ¬ 
ed,  were  funk,  burnt,  or  captured. 

After  the  vi&ory  had  been  decided,  Lord  Nelfon 
threatened  to  burn  all  the  floating  batteries  which  he 
had  taken,  without  faving  the  troops  who  were  on 
board,  if  the  enemy  ftiould  continue  the  leaft  firing. 
This  menace  produced  a  ceffation  of  hoftilities.  Lord 
Nelfon  landed,  and  conferred  with  the  prince  of  Den¬ 
mark  ;  and  a  convention  was  figned  for  a  regular  ar- 
miftice. 

On  the  19th  of  April  the  Britiffi  fleet  appeared  off 
the  entrance  of  Carlfcrona,  and  the  admiral  acquainted 
the  governor,  that  the  court  of  Denmark'  having  con¬ 
cluded  an  armiftice  by  which  the  unfortunate  difpute 
with  the  court  of  St  James’s  had  been  accommodated, 
he  was  dire&ed  to  require  an  explicit  anfwer  from  his 
Swedifti  rnsfjefty,  relative  to  his  intention  of  adhering 


to,  or  abandoning  the  hoftile  meafures  he  had  taken  Britain, 
in  conjun&ion  with  Ruflia.  A11  official  anfwer  to  this 
demand  was  communicated  from  the  king  of  Sweden 
to  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  intimating,  that  his  Swedifh  ma- 
jefty  would  not  fail  to  fulfil  the  engagements  entered 
into  with  his  allies ;  but  that  he  would  not  refufe  to 
liften  to  equitable  propofals  made  by  deputies,  furnilhed 
with  proper  authority  to  regulate  the  matters  in  difpute. 

The  termination  of  the  conteft  is,  however,  not  to 
be  attributed,  either  to  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  or 
to  the  vi&orious  progrefs  of  the  Britifti  fleet,  but  to  an 
event  which  had  juft  before  taken  place,  to  the  aftonifh- 
ment  of  Europe,  and  which  produced  an  almoft  inftan-  not 
taneous  revolution  in  the  politics  of  the  north.  On  Death  of 
the  23d  of  March,  the  emperor  Paul,  who  had  per- the 
formed  fo  verfatile  and  extraordinary  a  part  on  the  P''li^^u{fisu 
ticai  ftage,  from  the  period  when  he  afcended  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  throne,  expired  fuddenly.  His  capricious  tyranny, 
which  was  at  laft  about  to  be  dire&ed  againft  the 
members  of  his  own  family,  proved  fatal  to  him*  His 
fon  and  lucceffor,  Alexander,  immediately  difclaimed 
the  hoftility  againft  Great  Britain,  and  made  repara¬ 
tion  for  the  damage  fuffered  by  our  merchants,  in  con-  1103 
fequence  of  the  embargo  impofed  upon  our  veffels.  A  Convention 
convention  was  adjufttd  with  Ruflia  in  the  month  of 
June,  which  put  an  end  to  the  difpute  with  the  north-  * 
ern  ftates,  as  Sweden  and  Denmark  could  not  of  them- 
felves  hope  to  refift  the  power  of  Great  Britain.  By 
the  third  article  of  the  agreement,  it  was  ftipulated,  that 
effedls  embarked  in  neutral  veffels  ftiould  be  free,  with 
the  exception  of  contraband  ftores  of  war,  and  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  an  enemy  ;  that  the  latter  defignation  ftiould 
not  include  merchandife  of  the  produce,  growth,  or 
manufacture  of  the  countries  at  war,  acquired  by  the 
fubjeCts  of  the  neutral  ftate,  and  tranfported  on  their 
account  ;  that  the  dommodities  prohibited  ftiould  be  fuch 
only  as  were  declared  contraband  by  the  treaty  of  com¬ 
merce  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  Ruflia  in 
1 797  >  ^at  a  port  ftiould  be  confidered  as  under  bloc¬ 
kade,  when  the  (hips  of  a  belligerent  power  ihould  be 
fo  ftationed,  as  to  render  it  evidently  dangerous  to  en¬ 
ter  ;  that  the  neutral  veffels  Ihould  not  be  flopped,  ex¬ 
cept  Upon  flrong  grounds,  and  that  the  proceeding 
ftiould  be  uniform,  prompt,  and  legal.  The  next  arti¬ 
cle  provided,  that  the  right  of  fearching  mercantile 
fhips,  failing  under  convoy  of  a  {hip  of  war,  ftiould  on¬ 
ly  be  exercifed  by  the  (hips  of  the  government,  not  by 
thofe  of  private  adventurers.  Thus  the  chief  points  in 
difpute  were  fettled  in  our  favour. 

The  war  between  France  and  Great  Britain  was 
now  in  Europe  reduced  to  operations  merely  maritime,  gagement 
and  thefe  were  of  the  moft  trifling  nature.  One  of  theon  the 
moft  important  of  thefe,  was  that  which  occurred  up-^pa“ifk 
on  the  coaft  of  Spain,  between  Sir  James  SaumarezC°a 
and  a  fquadron  of  French  and  Spanifti  fhips  of  war. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  July,  the  Britifti  admi¬ 
ral  flood  through  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  attacking  three  French  line  of  battle  {hips 
and  a  frigate,  which  were  at  anchor  off  Algefiras.  On 
Opening  Cabrita  Point,  he  found  the  ftiips  lay  at  a  cun- 
fiderable  diftance  from  the  enemy’s  batteries,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  leading  wind  up  to  them,  he  conceived  he  had 
every  reafonable  hope  of  fuccefc.  He  had  previoufly 
dire&ed  Captain  Hood  in  the  Venerable  ta  lead  the 
fquadron  $  but,  though  it  was  not  intended,  the  captain 
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from  the  wind  failing.  Captain  Stirling  in  the  Pom- 
pee,  at  the  fame  time,  anchored  oppofite  to  the  inner 
fhips  of  the  enemy,  and  the  a&ion  commenced.  In 
the  ardour  for  engaging,  the  Hannibal  unfortunately 
ran  aground.  Every  effort  was  made  by  the  ad¬ 
miral  to  cover  her  from  the  enemy  ;  but  being  on¬ 
ly  three  cables  length  from  one  of  the  batteries  on 
fhore,  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  to  leave  her  in 
their  hands.  The  lofs  on  board  the  Englifh  fquadron 
was  375.  The  admiral  was  fearcely  in  harbour,  be¬ 
fore  he  was  apprifed,  that  the  French  line  of  battle 
flii ps  difabled  in  the  action  of  the  6th,  were  on  the  8th 
reinforced  by  a  fquadron  of  five  Spanifh  fhips  of  the 
line,  under  the  command  of  Don  Juan  de  Mozen,  and 
a  French  fhip  of  74  guns.  He  learned  further,  that 
they  were  all  under  fail  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of 
July,  together  wilh  his  majefty’s  late  fhip  Hannibal. 
“  I  had  almofl  defpaired  (fays  Admiral  Saumarez)  of 
having  a  fufficient  force  in  readinefs  to  oppofe  fuch 
numbers.”  But  by  great  exertion  he  was  able  to  warp 
out  of  the  Mole  with  all  the  fhips  under  his  command, 
the  Pompee  excepted,  which  had  not  time  to  get  in 
her  mail*.  The  objefl  of  the  Britifh  admiral,  w^as  to 
ohftrufl  the  paffage  of  this  powerful  force  to  Cadiz. 
Late  in  the  evening,  he  obferved  the  enemies  (hips  to 
have  cleared  Cabrita  Point,  and  at  eight  he  bore  up  to 
ttand  after  them.  At  eleven  the  Superb  was  up  with 
them,  and  opened  her  fire  on  the  enemies  fhips  at  not 
more  than  three  cables  length.  At  this  critical  period 
a  fatal  mi  flake  of  the  enemy  decided  the  battle.  The 
Spanifh  fhips,  in  the  darknefs  and  confufion,  fired  upon 
each  other  ;  the  Real  Carlos  took  fire  and  blew  up, 
and  the  Hermenegildo,  fl: ill  miflaking  her  for  an  ene¬ 
my,  ran  on  board  her,  and  fhared  her  melancholy  fate. 
The  San  Antonia  of  74  guns  and  730  men,  command¬ 
ed  by  Le  Rey  chief  of  divifion,  being  thus  left  un- 
fupported,  ttruck  to  the  Superb.  The  remaining  fhips 
of  the  enemy  now  crowded  all  the  fail  they  could  car¬ 
ry,  and  flood  out  of  the  flraits.  At  daybreak,  only 
one  French  fhip  appeared  in  fight,  which  was  {landing 
to  the  fhoals  of  Cavil.  At  this  jundlure  the  wind  fail¬ 
ed  her,  and  the  Venerable  was  able  to  bring  her  to  ac¬ 
tion,  and  had  nearly  filenced  her,  when  the  lofs  of  the 
mainmaft,  obliged  the  captain  of  the  Venerable  todefift, 
and  this  fhip,  which  was  an  84,  efcaped  along  with  the 
reft. 

As  the  French  now  refumed  their  ufual  threat  of  in- 
vafion,  and  affirmed  the  appearance  of  collect ing  a 
force  in  the  harbour  of  Boulogne,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  Lord  Nelfon  to  obftriuA  their  preparations. 
He  fucceeded  in  doing  fome  damage,  which  appears  to 
have  encouraged  him  to  make  a  more  ferious  effort. 
Boats  intended  for  boarding  the  French  veffels,  were 
fent  off  in  the  night  in  four  divifions,  under  the  re- 
fpeftive  conduft  of  the  captains  Somerville,  Parker, 
Cotgrave,  and  Jones  \  and  fome  boats  furnifhed  with 
howitzers,  wTere  detached  under  Captain  Cowan,  to  join 
in  the  enterprife.  Parker’s  divifion  firff  approached 
the  enemy,  and  commenced  a  fierce  attack.  He  made 
ttrenuous  efforts,  with  undaunted  courage,  and  with 
fanguine  hopes  of  fuccefs ;  but  an  unforefeen  obftacle 
baffled  all  his  exertions.  This  was  a  very  ftrong  net¬ 
ting  traced  up  to  the  lower  yards  of  the  French  veffels, 
which  were  alfo  fattened  by  chains  to  the  ground,  and 
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other.  So  effectual  was  the  refiftance  of  the 
foe,  thus  guarded,  that  about  two  thirds  of  the  crew  of 
the  boat  in  which,  he  adled,  were  repelled  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  board  a  large  brig,  by  a  furious  difeharge  of 
cannon  and  mufquetry..  Many  of  the  affailants  loft 
their  lives,  many  were  wounded  and  maimed.  The 
captain  received  a  fhot  which  carried  off  his  leg  and 
part  of  his  thigh,  and  his  boat  would  have  been  feized 
by  the  enemy,  had  not  a  cutter  feafonably  towed  her 
off.  Somerville  in  the  mean  time  filenced  the  fire  of 
a  brig  near  the  pier  head  ;  but  far  from  being  able 
to  bring  her  off,  he  found  difficulty  in  fecuring  the  re¬ 
treat  of  his  own  boats.  Cotgrave  after  a  fpirited  at¬ 
tack,  was  deprived  of  the  fervices  of  many  of  his  men 
by  a  fire  from  the  flotilla  and  the  fhore.  Jones  felt  fo 
ttrongly  the  obftrudiions  of  the  tide,  that  he  could  not 
approach  before  the  break  of  day,  when  the  other  cap¬ 
tains  were  returning  j  he,  therefore,  retired  without 
making  any  hoftile  attempts.  Captain  Parker  died  of 
his  wounds  after  the  return  of  the  fleet  to  the  Downs. 

The  number  of  Britifh  feamen  killed  and  wounded, 
amounted  to  ]  72* 

In  confequence  of  the  unfortunate  refufal  of  the  late  Egypt, 
adminifi ration  to  ratify  the  treaty  called  the  capitula¬ 
tion  of  El  Arifh,  negotiated  with  General  Kleber  by 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  the  French  ttill  retained  pofleflion 
of  Egypt.  To  remedy  the  error,  a  confiderable  force 
had  been  difpatched  from  Great  Britain,  under  the 
conduct  of  an  experienced  and  gallant  officer,  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby.  The  Britifh  forces  under  Lord  Keith 
and  General  Abercromby,  after  unexpected  delays  on 
the  coafi  of  Alia  Minor,  arrived  off  Alexandria  on  the 
ift  of  March.  The  following  day  the  fleet  made  fail 
for  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  and  anchored  there.  Till  the 
8th,  the  fea  ran  high,  and  no  difembarkation  could 
be  effeCled  ;  but  on  that  day,  the  firfl  divifion  made 
good  their  landing  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  in 
the  face  of  a  body  of  French,  who  were  evidently  a  - 
ware  of  their  intention,  and  were  pofied  in  force,  with 
confiderable  advantage  of  pofition.  The  front  of  the 
difembarkation  was  narrow,  and  a  hill  which  command¬ 
ed  the  whole,  appeared  almofl  inacceflible :  yet  the  . 
Britifli  troops  afeended  the  hill,  under  the  fire  of  grape 
(hot,  with  the  mod  perfeCt  intrepidity,  and  forced  the 
French  to  retire,  leaving  behind  them  feven  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  a  number  of  horfes.  The  difembarkation 
was  continued  during  that  and  the  following  day. 

The  troops  which  landed  on  the  8th  advanced  three 
miles  the  fame  day  \  and  on  the  12th,  the  whole  army 
moved  forward,  and  came  within  fight  of  the  French, 
who  were  formed  advantageoufly  on  a  ridge,  with  their 
left  to  the  canal  of  Alexandria,  and  their  right  to¬ 
wards  the  Tea. 

It  was  determined  to  commence  the  attack  on  the 
13th,  and,  with  this  view,  the  Britifli  army  marched  in 
two  lines  by  the  left,  with  an  intention  of  turning  the 
right  flank  of  the  enemy.  The  attack  was  in  fome 
meafure  anticipated  by  the  French,  and  they  defeended 
from  the  heights  on  which  they  were  formed,  and  at¬ 
tacked  the  leading  brigades  of  both  lines.  The  Britifli 
troops  were  therefore  compelled  to  change  their  pofi¬ 
tion,  which  was  done  with  the  greateft  precifion,  and  the 
reft  of  the.  army  immediately  followed  their  example. 

After  a  fevere  conflidl,  viflory  declared  in  favour  of  the 

Engliflij  though  not  without  confiderable  lofs, 
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Britain.  The  French  commander  in  chief  in  Egypt,  Menou, 

'mm~y - '  appears  to  have  a£led  upon  this  oceafion  with  little 

judgment.  InRead  of  bringing  down  nearly  his  whole 
force  to  the  coaft,  which  would  have  enabled  him 
greatly  to  outnumber,  and  confequently,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  to  defeat  the  invaders,  who  were  lcfs  acquainted 
with  the  country  than  his  own  officers  5  he  thought  fit 
to  hazard  an  engagement,  on  the  21ft  of  March,  with 
only  half  his  force.  It  commenced  before  day  light 
in  the  morning,  by  a  falfe  attack  on  the  left  of  the 
Englifh  under  Major-General  Craddock,  in  which  the 
French  were  repulfed.  But  the  mod  vigorous  efforts 
of  the  enemy  were  dire&ed  to  the  right  of  the  Englifh 
army,  which  they  endeavoured,  by  every  poffible 
means,  to  turn.  The  attack  on  that  point  was  begun 
with  great  impetuofity  by  the  French  infantry,  fuflain- 
ed  by  a  flrong  body  of  cavalry,  who  charged  in  co¬ 
lumn.  The  contefl  was  unufually  obfiinate.  The 
French  were  twice  repulfed,  and  their  cavalry  were  re¬ 
peatedly  mixed  with  the  Englifh  infantry,  but  at  length 
gave  way  altogether.  While  this  was  paffing  on  the 
right,  the  French  attempted  to  penetrate  the  centre  of 
the  Britifh  army  with  a  column  of  infantry,  who  were 
alfo  repulfed  and  obliged  to  retreat.  A  corps  of  light 
troops,  however,  was  advanced,  fupported  by  infantry 
and  cavalry,  to  keep  in  check  the  left  of  the  Englifh, 
which  was  certainly  the  weakefi  of  the  whole  line  5 
but  all  their  efforts  were  fruitlefs,  and  the  Britifh  re¬ 
mained  maffers  of  the  field.  The  lofs  on  our  fide  was 
great,  being  in  killed,  wounded,  and  miffing,  upwards 
of  1500.  The  lofs  of  the  French  was  calculated  in 
the  Englifh  accounts  at  3000.  One  of  the  French 
generals,  Roiz,  was  killed,  and  generals  Lanufle  and 
Bodet  died  of  their  wounds.  A  French  regiment, 
which  had  been  ftyled  invincible ,  was  deftroyed  in  this 
battle,  and  their  colours  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Sco- 
tifli  regiment,  the  42d.  This  battle  decided  the  fate  of 
Egypt.  The  invaders  having  the  command  of  the  fea, 
received  reinforcements, '  fo  that  they  fpeedily  became 
1I0^  decidedly  fuperior  to  the  remaining  French  force.  In 
Death  of  this  battle,  however,  the  Britifh  army  was  jufily  con- 
Sir  Kalph  fidered  as  having  fuffered  a  great  calamity  in  the  lofs 
Abercrom-  Qf  general#  This  officer  was  at  once  beloved  and 
efleemed  by  the  foldiers  whom  he  commanded  $  he 
preferved  the  mofl  Rri£l  military  difcipline,  while,  at 
the  fame  time,  he  fecured  the  attachment  of  his  troops 
by  his  obvious  anxiety  for  their  welfare.  Early  in 
the  late  war,  he  was  employed  on  the  continent.  He 
commanded  the  advanced  guard  in  the  adlion  on  .the 
heights  of  Cateau,  and  conducted  the  march  of  the 
guards  from  Deventer  to  Oldenfaal  in  the  retreat  of 
the  Britifh  troops  in  1794.  In  the  following  years, 
till  1797,  he  was  engaged  as  commander  in  chief  in 
mofl  of  the  fuccefiful  enterprifes  of  the  Britifh  in  the 
Weft  Indies.  On  his  return  to  Europe,  he  was  invefl- 
ed  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Ireland.  In  this 
Ration  he  made  great  efforts  at  once  to  protedl  the 
people,  and  reflore  difcipline  to  the  army,  both  of  which 
the  violence  of  fadlion  had  induced  the  rulers  of  that 
country  to  negledl.  Though  he  was  a  man  of  model! 
manners,  yet,  being  of  a  mofl  independent  charadler, 
he  did  not  hefitate  to  exprefs,  in  public  orders,  the  in¬ 
dignation  which  he  felt  on  obferving  the  diforder  and 
confequent  mifery  which  had  been  introduced  into 
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Ireland,  by  encouraging  the  licentious  infolence  of  Brrtaift. 
the  troops  againfl  perfons  accounted  difaffedled  to  the  •  •  v  ir 
government.  He  freely  informed  the  army  in  that 
country,  that  they  “  were  become  formidable  to  every 
one  but  the  enemy.”  In  the  expedition  to  Holland, 
he  difplayed  great  military  talents,  which  excited  the 
admiration  at  once  of  his  own  army  and  of  the  hollile 
generals. 

After  the  death  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  the  com¬ 
mand  devolved  upon  General  Hutchinfon.  He  loft  no 
time  in  proceeding  towards  Alexandria,  where  the  prin¬ 
cipal"  force  of  the  enemy  was  yet  concentrated.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  town  and  callle  of  Rofetta  were  taken 
by  a  divifion  of  the  Britifh  army  under  Colonel  Spen¬ 
cer,  aided  by  a  body  of  Turks.  The  French  garrifon, 
amounting  to  800  men,  made  but  a  feeble  refiRance, 
and  retired  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  leaving  a  few 
men  killed  and  prifoners. 

While  fuch  was  the  Rate  of  affairs  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Alexandria,  Admiral  Blanket,  with  a  confider- 
able  force  from  the  EaR  Indies,  effedled  a  landing  at 
Suez.  The  admiral  was  feparated  from  the  reR  of  his 
fquadron  in  the  dangerous  and  difficult  paflage  of  the 
Red  fea  $  but  before  the  end  of  April  was  joined  by  a 
large  reinforcement  under  the  command  of  General 
Baird,  colonels  Wellefley,  Murray,  &c. 

As  the  capture  of  Grand  Cairo,  next  to  Alexandria, 
was  an  important  objedl  with  the  allies,  a  force  was 
detached  early  in  May  for  its  redudlion.  On  the  9th 
of  the  month  General  Hutchinfon,  with  4000  Britifh 
and  an  equal  number  of  Turks,  attacked  the  French 
near  Rhamanieb  \  the  French  were  driven  in,  and  in 
the  night  retreated  towards  Cairo,  leaving  a  fmall  gar- 
rifon  at  Rbamanieh,  which  on  the  following  day  fur- 
rendered  to  the  vi£lors.  The  lofs  of  the  Englifh  on  this 
oceafion  did  not  exceed  30  men.  About  the  fame 
time  a  body  of  French  and  Copts,  who  had  moved 
forward  from  Cairo  to  attack  the  Turks,  were  defeat¬ 
ed  by  the  grand  vizier,  who  was  effentially  affified  by 
Colonel  Murray,  and  other  Britifh  officers.  The 
French  are  faid  to  have  loR  50  men  and  the  Turks 
about  30  in  this  a61ion.  The  whole  number  of  French^  , 

&c.  engaged  was  faid  to  amount  to  4600,  and  the 
Turkifh  army  to  9000. 

It  ivas  the  middle  of  June  before  the  Britiffi 
army  under  General  Hutchinfon  reached  the  vicinity 
of  Cairo.  He  found  the  works  very  much  extended, 
though  the  garrifon  did  not  exceed  4000  or  50CO  in 
number.  The  captain  pacha  at  the  fame  time  invefted 
Gizeb  (which  may  be  regarded  as  a  fuburb  of  Cairo) 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  the  grand  vizier  Jic8 
took  a  pofition  within  cannon-fhot  of  the  city.  ThusQrat1(\ 
invefied  on  every  fide,  the  garrifon,  on  the  2  2d,  fen  t  a  Cairo  taken* 
Rag  of  truce  to  the  Englifh  general,  offering  to  treat 
for  the  evacuation  of  Cairo  upon  certain  conditions. 

After  a  negociation  of  feveral  days,  the  furrender  was 
finally  agreed  upon  in  a  convention  of  21  articles  \  the 
fubfiance  of  which  was,  that  the  French  army  at 
Cairo  and  its  dependencies  fliould  be  conveyed  in  ftiips 
of  the  allied  powers,  and  at  their  expence,  together 
with  their  baggage,  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  effe&s, 
to  the  neartft  French  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and 
of  this  convention  General  Menou  was  to  be  at  liberty 
to  avail  himfelf. 

The  port  of  Alexandria  was  all  that  now  remained 
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Britain,  in  pofieffion  of  the  .French  \  it  was  attacked  by  fea  and 
land,  and  at  length  furrendered  by  capitulation  on  the 
2d  of  September.  At  the  time  when  the  news  of  this 
event  reached  England,  the  views  of  men  were  turned 
to  a  new  date  of  things.  Adminiftration  had  ferioufly 
entered  into  negotiations  for  peace.  Thefe  were  con¬ 
duced  by  Lord  Hawkeffiury  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  and  M.  Otto,  who  refided  at  London  as  agent 
for  the  French  prifoners  of  war,  and  who  was  now  in¬ 
truded,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  with  this  important 
bufinefs.  The  whole  was  managed  with  fuch  fccrtcy, 
'that  not  even  the  perfons  who  were  in  official  lituations, 
except  thofe  immediately  concerned,  were  acquainted 
with  the  date  of  the  negotiation  ;  and  the  lord-mayor 
of  London  was  the  fird  perfon  out  of  the  cabinet  to 
whom  the  refult  was  communicated.  Thus  no  unfair 
advantage  could  be  taken  ;  and  this  treaty  dands  al- 
mod  lingular  on  our  records,  fince,  at  a  period  when 
the  praCice  of  gambling  in  the  public  funds  was  from 
the  wide  extenfion  of  public  credit  more  predominant 
than  at  any  previous  crifis,  not  a  Angle  indance  occur¬ 
red  of  any  finider  practice. 

By  the  preliminary  articles,  which  were  figned  at 
London  on  the  id  of  OCober,  by  M.  Otto  on  the 
part  of  the  French  republic,  and  Lord  Hawkefbury 
on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  majedy,  Great  Britain 
agreed  to  the  redoration  of  all  her  conqueds,  the  ifland 
'Of  Trinidad  and  the  Dutch  poffeffions  of  Ceylon  ex¬ 
cepted.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  to  remain  a 
free  port  to  all  the  contra&ing  parties,  who  were  to 
enjoy  the  fame  advantages.  The  ifland  of  Malta  was 
to  be  evacuated  by  the  Britifli  troops,  and  redored  to 
the  order  of  St  John  of  Jerufalem.  Egypt  was  redor¬ 
ed  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  The  territory  of  Portugal 
was  to  be  maintained  in  its  integrity  5  and  the  French 
troops  were  to  evacuate  the  territory  of  Rome  and  Na¬ 
ples.  The  republic  of  the  Seven  Ifiands  was  recogni¬ 
sed  by  France.  The  fiffiery  at  Newfoundland  was  eita- 
bliilied  on  its  former  footing;  and,  finally,  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  were  to  be  named  by  the  contra&ing  parties, 
to  repair  to  Amiens,  to  proceed  with  the  formation  of 
a  definitive  treaty,  in  concert  with  the  allies  of  the 
contra&ing  parties. 

During  the  war  negotiations  for  peace  had  fo  re¬ 
peatedly  proved  unfuccefsful,  that  a  general  incredu¬ 
lity  had  come  to  prevail  with  regard  to  the  poffibility 
of  fuch  an  event  5  accordingly  all  merchants  conduct¬ 
ed  their  fpeculations  upon  the  fuppofition,  that  there 
exided  no  probability  of  an  immediate  termination  to 
the  war.  The  date  of  the  prefen t  negotiation  had  been 
fo  carefully  concealed,  that,  when  the  official  intelli¬ 
gence  of  its  iffue  was  tranfmitted  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  it  everywhere  excited  the  utmoft  aftoniffiment. 
it  produced,  however,  almod  inilantaneoufly,  the  mod 
unbounded  expreffions  of  joy  among  all  orders  of  per¬ 
fons.  The  zealous  adherents,  indeed,  of  the  late  ad- 
minidration  were  upon  the  whole  rather  diffatisfied  \ 
but  their  voice  was  overwhelmed  in  the  general  accla¬ 
mations  which  took  place,  and  which  far  furpaffed  the 
expreffions  of  joy  which  had  occurred  at  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  any  former  war.  As  an  abundant  harved  was 
reaped  at  the  fame  time,  the  profpeCt  of  plenty  greatly 
added  to  the  public  joy. 

Meet*??  of  Parliament  affembled  on  the  29th  of  O&ober.  By 
parliament,  this  time  the  new  adminidration  had  obtained,  by  the 
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mildnefs  of  their  conduft,  and  by  their  fuccefsful  nego-  B  . 
tiations  for  peace,  a  powerful  hold  over  the  affedions  of 
the  public.  When  they  fird  came  into  office,  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  obtained  a  promife  of  fupport  from  their 
predeceflors ;  but  as  might  naturally  have  been  expect¬ 
ed,  this  kind  of  gratuitous  fupport  could  not  be  very 
confident  or  uniform.  Mr  Pitt  himfelf  continued  to 
give  countenance  to  the  minider  ;  but  others  of  his 
friends  avowed  their  diffatisfadion  on  account  of  the 
treaty  with  France. 

The  fpeech  from  the  throne  announced  the  favour-  King*!4 
able  concluiion  of  the  negotiations  begun  in  the  lad  fpeech. 
feffion  of  parliament.  It  expreffed  much  fatisfadion, 
that  the  differences  with  the  northern  powers  had  been 
adjuded  by  a  convention  with  the  emperor  of  Ruffia, 
to  which  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  had  made 
known  their  readinefs  to  accede. 

That  the  preliminaries  of  peace  had  been  ratified  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  French  republic  ;  and  while  this  ar¬ 
rangement  manifeded  the  judice  and  moderation  of  our 
views,  it  would  alfo  be  found  conducive  to  the  interefta 
of  this  country  and  the  honour  of  the  Britifh  cliarader. 

As  the  provifion  for  defraying  the  expences  which  mud 
unavoidably  be  continued  for  f>me  time,  and  maintain¬ 
ing  an  adequate  peace  cdablifhment,  could  not  be  made 
without  large  additional  fupplies,  all  poffible  attention 
diould  be  paid  to  fuch  economical  arrangements  as 
might  be  confident  with  the  great  objed  of  fecurity  to 
his  majedy’s  dominions. 

The  fpeech  .concluded  with  applauding  the  na¬ 
val  and  military  operations  of  the  lad  campaign,  and 
the  glorious  iffue  of  our  expedition  to  Egypt  ;  and 
with  a  fervent  prayer  that  the  people  might  experience 
the  reward  they  fo  well  merited  in  a  full  enjoyment  df 
the  bleffings  of  peace  ;  and  above  all,  in  the  undi- 
durbed  poffeffion  of  their  religion,  their  liberties,  and 
laws. 

In  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  motion  for  the  ufual  ad- 
drefs  paffed  unanimoufly.  In  the  houfe  of  commons, 
both  Mr  Fox  and  Mr  Pitt  declared,  that  they  joined 
in  the  general  joy  which  the  peace  had  produced,  and 
gave  it  their  approbation.  On  the  other  hand,  MrT1]e!"L 
Windham  had  the  misfortune,  he  faid,  to  differ  on  theoppoMby 
caufe  of  the  general  joy  and  exultation  ;  he  did  not  ap-  Mr  Wind- 
prove  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  figned  with  France, ham* 
nor  could  he  approve  the  addrefs,  if  it  implied  approba¬ 
tion  of  them  ;  but  as  he  did  not  confider  the  fupport  of 
the  one  as  infeparably  conneded  with  the  other,  he 
ffiould  not  withhold  his  vote. 

It  behoved  him  to  give  his  reafons  for  diffenting  fo 
materially  in  a  material  point.  To  Hand  as  a  folitary 
mourner  in  the  midft  of  public  rejoicings,  to  wear  a 
countenance  clouded  with  fadnefs,  whilff  all  others 
were  lighted  up  with  pleafure,  appeared  ungracious. 

But  were  the  cireumftances  of  this  peace  fuch  as  jufti- 
fied  our  exultations  on  former  occafions  ?  To  him  they 
appeared  in  a  quite  contrary  view  ;  and  when  he  was 
defired  to  illuminate,  he  ffiould  firft  endeavour  to  learn 
whether  it  was  to  light  him  to  a  feafi:  or  a  fepulchre. 

It  was  his  firm  perfuafion,  that  in  figning  this  peace 
his  honourable  friends  had  put  their  fignatures  to  the 
death-warrant  of  the  country.  He  knew  the  incon- 
fifiency  of  human  affairs,  nor  was  he  profane  enough 
to  fet  bounds  to  the  difpenfations  of  providence  ;  but 
neither  could  he  forefee  what  changes  might  be 
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wrought  in  the  difpofition  of  the  people  of  England  by 
intrigues  from  without  or  convulfions  from  within  ;  but 
upon  no  rational  view  could  he  fee  his  way  out  of  the 
evils  it  would  entail  upon  this  country. 

The  only  thing  which  was  neceffary  to  enable 
France  to  divide  with  us  the  empire  of  the  feas  was  a 
participation  of  our  commerce.  This  fhe  would  effec¬ 
tually  fecure  by  the  prefent  peace  ;  while,  by  the  fur- 
render  of  our  conquefts,  we  had  thrown  out  of  our  hands 
the  only  means  to  prevent  it,  the  extenfion  of  our  co¬ 
lonial  fyftem. 

The  motives  which  induced  minifters  to  conclude 
thefe  preliminaries,  Mr  Windham  faid,  he  knew  not  : 
fume  of  them  he  had  heard,  but  was  not  convinced  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  appeared  wholly  infufficient.  If 
we  were  forced  to  accept  this  peace  through  inabi¬ 
lity  of  reforting  to  alternatives,  their  conduct  was  the 
tnore  excufable  ;  and  we  had  to  thank  them,  not  for 
what  they  had  acquired,  but  faved  for  their  country. 
If  they  can  prove,  that,  by  ceding  foreign  colonies, 
they  had  preferved  objedts  nearer  and  dearer  to  us,  as 
Portfmouth,  Plymouth,  and  Ireland,  and  the  foil  of 
England,  from  ravage  and  defolation,  they  were  enti¬ 
tled  to  gratitude  inftead  of  cenfure  •,  and  had  eftablilhed, 
not  an  apology,  but  a  claim  to  thanks.  Such  a  plea, 
however,  he  did  not  recognize  ;  and  how  far  they 
were  actuated  by  neceflity,  would  be  a  matter  for  fu¬ 
ture  difcuflion. 

Mr  Addington  faid,  that  the  obfervations  of  Mr 
Windham  were  premature,  as  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
were  not  before  the  lioufe.  Without  referring  to  the 
terms  of  the  peace  (for  that  he  could  not  do  at  this 
time  without  tranfgreffing  order)  he  would  aver,  that 
all  we  had  given  up  would  have  afforded  us  no  fort  of 
fecurity  againft  the  dangers  apprehended  by  Mr  Wind¬ 
ham.  The  belt  counterpoife  to  the  power  of  France 
was  in  the  prefervation  of  our  conftitution,  in  our  in- 
duftry  and  (kill,  in  the  right  dire&ion  of  our  refources, 
(and  happily  much  remained  of  thefe  refources)  which 
he  eonfidered,  under  providence,  as  the  fecurity  of  the 
bleffings  of  peace. 

Refpe&ing  the  hint  thrown  out,,  that  fome  unknown 
neceflity  might  have  been  the  caufe  of  minifters  having 
advifed  his  majefty  to  fign  the  preliminaries,  he  totally 
difclaimed  the  plea ;  he  did  not  feek  his  own  juftifica- 
tion,  nor  would  any  of  his  colleagues  feek  it,  in  due h  a 
way.  If  the  enemy  had  not  acceded  to  the  terms 
agreed  upon,  we  ftiould  have  continued  the  conteft,  and 
been  able  to  have  carried  it  on,  proving  to  the  world, 
that  we  ftill  had  refources  to  maintain  the  honour  and 
fecure  the  liberties  of  the  Britifh  empire. 

Mr  Sheridan  faid,  that  notwithstanding  the  unani¬ 
mity  with  which  the  addreL  was  confented  to,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  that  if  men  fincerely  delivered  their  opinions, 
there  never  was  a  period  of  lefs  real  unanimity.  Mr 
Pitt  had  fpoken  of  the  peace  in  terms  to  which  he 
could  not  agree,  calling  it  glorious  and  honourable; 
ftill  more  did  he  dilfent  from  thofe  who  maintained  it 
was  inexpedient  to  make  peace  at  all.  It  was  a  peace 
of  which  every  Englifhman  might  be  glad,  but  no  one 
proud ;  it  was  a  peace  involving  a  degradation  of 
national  dignity,  fuch  as  the  war  might  lead  us  to  ex¬ 
pert,  the  worft  in  which  this  country  had  ever  been 
engaged;  and  the  peace  perhaps  as  good  as  any 


minifter  could  make  in  the  circumftances  in  which  Britain, 
we  were  placed.  ~  ^ 

In  confequence  of  a  meffage  from  his  majefty,  com-  nchaVes  on 
municating  the  preliminary  treaty  with  the  French  re*the  preli- 
public,  an  addrefs  of  thanks  was  moved  on  the  3d  ofmjnary 
November.  Earl  Spencer  expreffed  regret,  in  mani- treaty  in 
fefting  a  difference  of  fentiment  from  the  minifters,  0f  th<j  h°u**® 
all  of  whom  he  entertained  a  very  favourable  opinion,01  or  s* 
and  with  fome  of  whom  it  was  his  pride  to  have  coin¬ 
cided  in  principles,  and  co-operated  in  conduft.  The 
great  objeft  of  Britain,  in  former  wars  with  France, 
was  the  prefervation  of  the  balance  of  power,  that  the 
relative  ftrength  of  France  ftiould  not  exceed  that  of 
other  countries,  and  thereby  endanger  our  fecurity.^ 

This  was  the  point  which  had  been  eonfidered,  from 
King  William’s  confederacy  againft  Louis  XIV.  to  the 
prefent  age.  To  enfure  this  balance,  it  was  not  on¬ 
ly  neceffary  that  Britain  ftiould  not  be  left  by  the 
peace  in  a  worfe  political  fituation  than  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war,  but  that  her  ftrength,  poffeflions,  or 
acquifitions,  ftiould  continue  in  proportion  as  high  as 
thofe  of  France.  In  the  prefent  war,  the  acquifitions 
of  France  had  been  infinitely  beyond  all  former  con¬ 
ception  ;  file  had,  by  her  arts  or  her  arms,  fubdued  the 
Netherlands,  Holland,  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  a  great  part  of  Italy  :  her  power,  compared  with 
that  of  Great  Britain,  exceeded  what  fhe  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  retain  at  any  former  treaty  of  pacification  ; 
nor  could  we  be  fecure,  when  fuch  immenfe  acquifi¬ 
tions  had  been  left  to  France,  without  any  thing  like 
an  equivalent  left  to  this  country.  This  general  prin¬ 
ciple  his  lordftiip  illuftrated  at  fome  length,  and 
ftrongly  condemned  the  conditions  of  the  peace  now 
concluded.  It  was  a  peace  of  very  great  inequality, 
whether  we  viewed  the  relative  ftate  of  France  and 
the  continent,  or  of  France  and  England.  It  was  al- 
fo  a  peace  with  a  republic  which  was  ftill  under  the 
influence  of  a  revolutionary  government,  with  a  ufur- 
per  who  could  make  a  rupture  whenever  his  fpleen  or 
caprice  prompted  a  violation  of  the  contract,  and  con- 
fequently  a  peace  which  could  never  be  eonfidered  per¬ 
manent.  France,  overgrown  and  gigantic,  would  eafi- 
ly  be  roufed  to  a  new  war,  whenever  the  firft  conful 
could  gratify  his  inordinate  ambition.  In  fuch  a  con¬ 
teft  there  would  be  great  inequality,  and  thence 
would  arife  danger  to  this  country,  which,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  valour  of  our  arms  by  fea  and  land,, 
would  have  a  powerful  and  terrible  enemy  to  com¬ 
bat. 

Lord  Pelham  took  a  retrofpefl  of  the  feveral  nego¬ 
tiations,  efpecially  thofe  in  which  the  ex-minifters  had 
been  concerned*  He  faid  there  was  very  little  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  •  prefent  peace,  and  that  under  the 
confideration  of  the  late  miniftry.  He  ftated  the  nature 
and  progrefs  of  the  negotiation  after  Lord  Malm e {bury 
went  to  France ;  and  infilled  that  this  was  as  proper  a 
time  to  conclude  it  as  any.  Although  nothing  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preliminaries  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he 
hoped  fomething  might  be  obtained  for  him  by  the 
noble  marquis  intrufted  with  the  definitive  treaty. 

The  terms  of  peace  were  the  belt  that  could  be  pro¬ 
cured,  even  in  favour  of  our  allies,  fuch  as  fcarcely 
could  have  been  expelled,  as  already  ftated  in  the  pre¬ 
liminaries.  Portugal  was  fafe,  whatever  might  be  af- 
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Britain,  fcrtcu  to  the  contrary,  and  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan 
—nr**-'  territories  had  been  releafed  from  the  French  yoke.  One 
of  -the  greateft  triumphs  of  the  war  was  the  oxpuifion 
of  the  French  from  Egypt,  by  which  our  Ottoman 
ally  had  been  faved,  and  the  Britifh  name  railed  to 
■the  pinnacle  of  glory.  With  regard  to  Malta,  of 
which  furrendcr  fo  many  complaints  had  been  made, 
it  was  his  lordfhip’s  opinion,  that  its  retention  would' 
have  been  more  injurious  than  beneficial  to  England. 
A  powerful  garrifon  would  have  been  requifite  for  its 
protection,  which  would  have  diftraCled  our  fleets  and 
armies,  without  any  objeCt  equal  to  the  vigilance  and 
aCfivity  of  our.  men.  In  the,  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies, 
we  had  been  triumphant  by  fea  and  land  ;  our  poflef- 
fions  in  the  eaft,  fo  valuable  to  this  country,  had  re¬ 
ceived  very  important  additions,  by  the  conquefts  we 
had  made  there.  As  to  the  fecurity  of  .the  peace,, 
we  furely  had  every  fecurity  which  could  be  expected 
in  this  critical  juncture  of  affairs.  Befides,  it  was  the 
policy  and  intereft  of  France  to  preferve  it,  and  in  this 
view  he  believed  it  would  be  preferved,  and  confe- 
quently  voted  in  favour  of  the  motion. 

Lord  Grenville  contended,  that,  as  Britain  was  in  a 
profperous  date,  we  ought  to  have  obtained  more  ho¬ 
nourable  terms  of  peace,  becaufe  we  were  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  demand  them.  He  faid,  it  was  far  from  his  in¬ 
tention  to  undervalue  the  acquifitions  of  France  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  thought  them  more  important  than 
was  generally  efteemed  :  fhe  had  made  the  Rhine  the 
boundary  of  .her  empire,  fhe  had  acquired  Savoy,  &c. 
and  not  only  extended  her  territories  beyond  the  am¬ 
bition  of  her  monarchy  but  fhe  had  her  frontiers  pro- 
teCled  by  dependent  republics  and  tributary  kings. 
On  our  fide,  we  had  triumphs  no  lefs  brilliant  and 
ft ri king  ;  we  had  multiplied  our  colonies,  and  our 
navy  failed  invincible.  We  had  refeued  Egypt,  cap¬ 
tured  Malta,  poffeffed  ourfelves  of  Minorca,  and  fhut 
UP  the  Mediterranean  from  the  fhips  of  France  and 
Spain.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  ours,  if  not 
the  only,  at  lead  an  important  key  of  the  eaft.  In 
the.  Eaft  Indies,  we  had  every  thing  except  Batavia, 
which  we  might  alfo  have  poffeffed,  had  we  thought 
it  worth  the  coft  of  an  expedition.  In  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies,.  we  had  Martinico,  Trinidad,  &c.  Upon  the 
continent,  of  South  America,  we  had  an  abfolute 
empire,  in  extent  almoft  equal  to  that  power  to 
which  we  reftored  it.  He  meant  Surinam,  Deme- 
rara,  &c.  Such  were  the  colonial  poffeflions  acquired 
by  the  war.  It,  indeed,  was  not  undertaken  for  the 
purpofe  of  colonial  conquefts  ;  yet  the  force  of  the 
country  had  wifely  been  dire&ed  to  that  objeft  :  for 
whenever  we  were  at  war  with  France,  it  was  effen- 
tial  to  cripple  her  marine,  which  could  never  be  better 
done,  than  by  contra&ing  her  commerce,  and  depriv¬ 
ing  her  of  her  colonial  poffeflions  5  and  thefe  fhould 
have  been  held  as  pledges  of  indemnity,  and  ftill 
more  as  pledges  of  fecurity.  If  Europe  could  not 
have  been  reftored  to  her  priftine  ftate,  thefe  ought  to 
have  been  retained  as  a  counterpoife  to  the  power  of 
France. 

Lord  Grenville  denied  the  fairnefs  of  comparing 
the  prefent  treaty  with  that  propofed  at  Lifle.  We 
now  gave,  up  Surinam,  Malta,  and  Minorca.  At  no 
time,  during  the  conteft,  was  the  fpirit  of  the  country 
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fo  deprefled,  as  the  negotiation  at  Lifle.  IF  it  were 

afked,  why  did  we  choofe  fuel)  a  period  to  negoci- _ ^ 

ate  ?  the  anfxver  was,  It  was  not  chofen  ;  but  rainhlers 
were  convinced,  that  the  war  could  not  be  caried  on, 
iUnlofs  the  people  of  England  clearly  found,  that  the 
rulers  of  Fiance,  at  that  time,  would  not  grant  us  peace 
on  any  terms  of  moderation.  A  variety  of  caufes 
combined  to  produce  *  that  defpondency  ;  the  ftoppage 
of  the  bank,  the  defection  of  our  allies.,  and,  above  all, 
tile  mutiny  in  the  fleet.  If  fuch  were  our  fituation,  the 
meafure  was  defenfible  on  neceftity  ;  but  this  was  not 
the  cafe  at. prefent.  Under  all  the  disadvantages  un¬ 
der  which  the  negociation  at  Lifle  was  undertaken,  we 
demanded  on  that  occafion  the*  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  Pondicherry  and  Cochin  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  The 
refult  was,  in  his  opinion,  that  we  had  given  to  the 
French  the  only  thing  they  wanted,  the  means  of 
creating  a  navy,  and  of  rivalling  us  in  our  commerce  ; 
while  we  had  obtained  nothing  in  return. 

The  earl  of  Moira  faid*  that  though  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  were  inadequate,  they  were  unavoidable. 

The  noble  lord  who  condemned  them,  ought  to  recoi¬ 
led,  that  he  had  left  the  country  in  jeopardy,  with  a 
flender  chance  of  recovery,  and  it  was  impoffible  af¬ 
terwards  to  conclude  an  advantageous  peace. — Lord 
Nelfon  made  fome  remarks  refpeding  Malta.  He  faid, 
that  when  he  was  fent  down  the  Mediterranean,  this 
ifland  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  and  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Aboukir,  it  was  his  firft  objed  to  blockade, 
becaufe  he  deemed  it  an  invaluable  fervice  to  refeue  it 
out  of  their  poffcftion.  In  any  other  view,  it  was  of 
no  confequencc,  being  at  too  great  a  diftance  from 
Toulon  to  watch  the  French  fleet  from  that  port ;  and 
in  time  of  peace,  it  would  have  required  a  garrifon  of 
7000  men,  in  war  as  many  more,  without  being  of 
any  real  utility  to  us.  The  Cape  would  be  equally 
detrimental  if  retained  by  us;  and  though  it  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  given  up  to  them,  this  ceffion  would 
be  better  than  to  keep  it.  Though  the  war  had  been 
long,  he  believed  his  majefty  feized  the  firft  opportu¬ 
nity  of  making  peace,  and  he  believed  it  would  prove 
the  heft  that  exifting  circumftances  admitted.  The 
addrefs  was  carried  by  a  great  majority. 

When  the  fame  fubjed  was  difeuffed  in  the  houfe  0L 

commons,  Lord  Hawkeihury  aferibed  the  origin  of  thethepreli- 
w.ar  to  the  interference  of  France  in  the  affairs  of  binaries  in 
other  nations  ;  but  faid,  that  the  ftate  of  that  country tlie  houfc  ^ 
was  now  confiderably  amended,  and  that  it  was  impofli-commons* 
ble  to  look  at  the  prefent  ftate  of  France,  without  being 
convinced,  that  we  had  at  leaft  effeded  this  change. 

View  the  manners  and  opinions  of  their  people  in  1793 
and  1801!  -After  this  comparifon  he  would  not  hefi- 
tate  to  give  his  opinion  refpeding  the  moral  evils  of 
the  peace,  and  that  they  certainly  were  lefs  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  than  at  any  former  period.  With  regard  to  the 
continuance  of  hoftilities,  there  were  two  confiderations 
by  which  we  were  to  be  regulated  ;  the  firft  was,  Did 
we  poffefs  the  power  of  forming  another  coalition  a- 
gainft  France?  and  the  fecond,  If  we  continued  the 
war,  what  injury  could  France  do  to  us,  or  we  to 
France  ?  The  firft  coalition  had  failed,  the  fecond  had 
equally  failed.  What  encouragement  had  we  to  hope 
that  the  third  would  be  more  fortunate,  and  to  hazard 
fo  dangerous  an  experiment  ? 
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Brkain.  fo  was  impoflible,  he  contended,  to  find  in  Europe 
the  elements  )f  fuch  a  combination  of  force,  direfled 
to  the  attainment  of  one  grand  end  ;  and  if  no  coali¬ 
tion  could  be  formed,  what  objeft  could  we  poflibly 
have  in  the  farther  profecution  of  hoftilities  ?  As  to  any 
injury  which  France  could  do  to  us,  or  we  to  France, 
it  did  not  require  much  argument  to  prove  there  was 
none.  Where,  and  in  what  manner,  was  it  poftible 
for  us,  with  our  immenfe  fuperiority  by  fea,  to  effed 
a  fatal  blow*,  or  for  the  republic  to  invade  an  ifland, 
not  only  defended  by  its  navy,  but  fortified  by  the 
hearts  of  the  people  ?  The  faft  was,  neither  power 
could  affeft  the  other}  and  to  continue  hoftilities, 
would  be  a  barbarous  effufion  of  blood,  for  no  end  but 
{laughter.  His  lordfhip  then  expatiated  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  wc  had  gained,  and  the  good  faith  we  had  main¬ 
tained  with  our  allies,  releafing  them  from  exprefs  fti- 
pulations  when  they  were  expofed  to  danger  by  con¬ 
tinuing  faithful  to  their  engagements.  To  Portugal 
every  proteftion  had  been  given,  confiftent  with  our 
ftrength  and  her  interefts.  Naples  was  required  to 
exclude  our  fliipprng  from  her  ports.  She  went  far¬ 
ther,  and  joined  in  an  alliance,  which  would  have  ju- 
ftified  a  declaratiun  of  war  on  our  part  5  when,  with 
a  magnanimity  peculiar  to  the  fpirit  of  Britain,  we  in¬ 
terfered  in  her  favour  }  obtained  the  reftoration  of  her 
dominions,  and  the  re-eftablifhment  of  her  indepen¬ 
dence.  To  the  Ottoman  Porte,  who  of  all  our  allies 
remained  faithful  to  the  laft,  we  evinced  proofs  of  in¬ 
violable  attachment  and  gratitude  j  for  we  procured 
for  her  not  only  the  refthution  of  her  territories,  but 
the  renunciation  of  France  to  acquifitions  which 
threatened  her  exiftence.  To  the  ftadtliolder  and  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  to  whom  we  were  not  bound  by 
obligation,  every  thing  had  been  performed  which  this 
country  was  able  to  perform.  An  arrangement  con¬ 
cerning  the  former  had  been  carried  on  at  Berlin  ; 
and  though  from  various  reafons  it  had  been  with¬ 
drawn,  the  ftadtholder  was  fatisfied  with  our  meafures. 
But  it  had  been  contended,  that  we  had  given  up,  by 
treaty,  an  ifland  of  great  importance  to  our  foreign 
concerns  and  commercial  profperity,  Minorca,  which 
he  did  not  confider  as  an  acquifition  worth  retaining. 
In  war,  we  had  always  acquired  that  ifland  whenever 
we  pleafed,  and  always  loft  it  at  the  conclufion  of 
peace  to  avoid  the  expence.  Of  Malta,  he  fpoke 
with  lefs  confidence,  which,  from  its  impregnable  ftate, 
was  certainly  of  political  confequence  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  :  but  Malta  was  no  fource  of  trade  and  opu- 
lence  ;  and,  conneard  with  the  profperity  of  the  Le¬ 
vant,  its  confequence  was  confiderably  diminiflied. 
The  Levant  trade  might,  like  many  other  topics  of 
commercial  fpeculation,  be  highly  valued  j  but  as  far 
as  it  related  to  England,  was  next  to  nothing.  J  he 
whole  of  our  manufaftures,  exported  thither  during 
the  war,  had  not  exceeded  the  fum  of  il2,OOol.  j  and 
this  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  aggregate  exports  of 
24  millions.  The  trade  of  Great  Britain  was  inconfider- 
able,  compared  with  that  of  other  countries,  to  the  Le¬ 
vant.  It  was  chiefly  flip  plied  by  the  foutb  of  Europe,  and 
mud  remain  with  thefts  places,  from  the  nature  of  its 
articles  and  the  facility  of  its  intercuurfe.  Refpeftmg 
the  north  of  Europe,  it  had  principally  been  in  the 
pofit  (lion  of  the  Dutch.  Here  it  might  be  afked,  why 
the  Dutch,  who  had  no  fettlement  in  the  Mediterra- 
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nean,  had  fuceeeded  in  cultivating  this  branch  of  com- 
merce  ?  Becaufe  their  policy  was  wifer  than  ours.  We  v 
prevented  (hips,  with  forged  bills  of  health,  from  en¬ 
tering  our  ports  5  made  all  veflels,  failing  from  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  perform  quarantine  *,  and  prohibited  the 
landing  both  of  found  and  bad  goods.  The  Dutch, 
on  the  contrary,  gave  them  an  airing  within  their  ports* 
feparated  the  good  from  the  bad  merchandife,  and  al¬ 
lowed  the  immediate  importation  of  the  former.  1  hus 
they  occupied  almoft  the  whole  of  the  northern  trade 
to  the  Levant,  which  was  fo  ftrongly  felt  by  us,  that 
two  years  ago,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  repeal  thofe 
laws,  to  encourage  a  fyftem  of  trade,  which  the  Dutch 
converted  wholly  to  their  own  profit,  without  poflefling 
a  port  in  the  Levant. 

Lord  Hawkefliury  added,  that  of  Trinidad  and  Cey¬ 
lon  he  could  not  fay  too  much,  when  he  called  them  the 
two  great  naval  ftations  of  the  parts  of  the  world  to 
which  they  belonged.  Ceylon  contained  ports  fo  capa¬ 
cious  and  fecure,  that  the  whole  of  the  navy  and  com¬ 
merce  of  Great  Britain  might  ride  with  eafe  and  fafety 
in  them.  It  held  out  a  pofition  to  which  our  Indian 
army  might  retire,  if  neccflary,  and  defy  the  attempts  of 
the  united  force  of  the  world.  Trinidad  was  alio  of 
confiderable  naval  importance,  and  fo  healthy  and  pro- 
duftive,  as  to  induce  us  to  feleft  it  in  preference  to 
every  other  poffeflion  in  that  quarter.  Thus,  confider- 
ing  the  refults  of  the  war,  if  the  term  glory  be  not  taken 
into  account,  we  have  at  lead  made  an  honourable 
peace  ;  we  had  been  engaged  in  a  tremendous  conteft, 
and  come  out  of  it,  considering  the  circumftances,  with 
advantage.  The  fituation  of  Europe  and  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  might  appear  critical  *,  but,  in  a  found  fyftem  of 
policy,  confiding  of  firmnefs  and  moderation,  would  be 
found  a  counterpoife  for  every  danger,  and  a  remedy 
for  every  evil. 

Earl  Temple  confidered  thofe  who  had  figned  the 
peace,  as  having  figned  the  ruin  of  their  country. 
Amongft  other  ill  confequences,  he  lamented  the  en¬ 
couragement  hereby  given  to  republican  principles  *, 
and  one  of  its  effefts  was  to  revive  the  hopes  of  the 
difaffefted.  He  recapitulated  the  various  oftenfible 
objefts  of  the  war,  not  one  of  which  had  been  accom- 
pliihed.  The  only  adequate  plea  for  fuch  a  peace,  was 
dire  neceflity. — Mr  Pitt  faid,  that,  upon  a  fubjeft  of 
fuch  importance,  it  was  his  misfortune  to  differ  from 
thofe  with  whom  it  had  been  his  happinefs  to  live  in 
habits  of  drifted  friendflup. 

He  remarked,  that  it  was  undoubtedly  the  duty  of 
government,  in  negotiations,  to  obtain  the  bed  pofti- 
ble  terms ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  know  how  far  in¬ 
filling  on  fome  letter  points  might  endanger  the  whole 
treaty  $  and,  for  his  own  part,  he  had  no  hefitation  in 
declaring,  that  he  would  rather  clofe  with  an  enemy 
on  any  terms,  not  inconfiftent  with  the  honour  of  his 
country,  than  continue  a  war  for  any  particular  pottef- 
fion.  When  he  had  the  honour  of  a  feat  in  his  maje- 
fty’s  councils,  if  it  had  come  to  a  queftion  of  terms, 
and  if  the  pacific  difpofition  of  the  enemy  had  corre- 
fponded  with  ours,  he  knew  that  he  himfelf  (hould 
have  afted  on  that  principle  ;  and  knowing  this,  it 
was  but  candid  to  apply  it  to  another  ad m in ift ration. 
He  did  not  pretend  to  date,  that  this  peace  fully  an- 
fwered  all  his  wifhes  ;  but  the  government  had  obtain- 
ted  the  beft  terms  they  could,  and  the  terms  for  which 
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we  contended  would  not  have  j unified  minifters  for  pro- 
tracing  the  war.  - 

Our  grand  objea  was  to  give  additional  vigour  to 
our  maritime  ftrength,  and  fecurity  to  our  colonial  pof- 
feffions.  In  thu*  confidering  the  fubjeft,  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  look  to  the  leading  quarters  of  the  world  in 
which  we  were  to  feek  this  fecurity.  Our  acquifitions 
were  all  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Eaft  and  in 
the  Well  Indies  j  and  if,  on  examination  of  this  treaty, 
it  fhould  appear,  that  in  two  out  of  the  three  quarters 
mentioned,  viz.  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  we  had  re¬ 
tained  fuch  poffeffions  as  effedlualiy  preferved  our  an¬ 
cient  territories,  we  had  done  much.  He  meant  not 
to  undervalue  the  conquefts  in  the  Mediterranean, 
efpecially  Malta  5  but  certainly  it  was  of  fecondary 
confideration,  when  compared  with  the  Indies.  The 
Levant  trade  he  accounted  unimportant,  in  compan¬ 
ion  with  the  trade  with  Ireland,  America,  and  the  tro¬ 
pical  regions.  He  accounted  it  found  policy  to  place 
Malta  under  the  prote&ion  of  a  third  power,  to  avoid 
attraaing  the  jealoufy  of  France.  Mr  Pitt  declared, 
that  he  regarded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  far  infe¬ 
rior  to  Ceylon,  which,  of  all  places  upon  the  face  of 
the  globe,  would  add  moft  fecurity  to  our  Eaft  India 
poffefhons  j  as  Trinidad  was  of  the  greateft  import¬ 
ance  in  the  Weft,  being  a  poft  from  which  we  might 
direa  our  future  operations  againft  Spain  in  South  A- 
merica.  Wh  en  it  came  to  be  a  queftion  of  terms  be¬ 
tween  England  and  France,  it  was  neceffary  for  us 
to  retain  one  of  the  greateft  naval  flations  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  becaufe  our  chief  want  in  that  quarter  was  a 
naval  poft.  The  four  were,  Guadaloupe,  Martinique, 
St  Lucia,  and  Trinidad  ;  and  of  thofe  Trinidad  and 
Martinique  were  the  beft,  and  Trinidad  the  better  of 
the  two. 

Mr  Pitt  juftified  our  condudt  towards  our  allies, 
who  themfelves  had  forfaken  us,  or  requefted  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  from  their  engagements  towards  us.  Even 
were  we  to  take  upon  ourfelves  the  granting  a  remune¬ 
ration  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  Mr  Pitt  thought  it 
ought  not  to  ftand  in  the  way  of  a  great  national  ar¬ 
rangement.  But  it  had  been  affirmed,  that  we  had 
figned  the  death-warrant  of  our  country  in  this  peace, 
and  given  to  France  an  augmentation  of  maritime 
ftrength,  whilft  we  had  gained  nothing  to  balance  her 
power.  Now,  in  the  firft  place,  if  we  had  retained 
all  our  conquefts,  it  'Would  not  have  made  any  difference 
to  us  in  point  of  fecurity  :  not  that  he  meant  to  imply 
that  he  would  not  have  kept  them  all  if  he  could :  but 
they  were  not  important,  except,  as  they  would  give  U3 
a  little  more  or  lefs  of  colonial  ffrength,  and  only  tend¬ 
ed  to  promote  our  fecurity,  bv  increafing  our  finance. 
The  acquifition  of  all  thefe  iflands  would  not  have  en¬ 
abled  us  to  counterbalance  the  power  of  France  on  the 
continent  ;  they  would  only  have  added  a  little  more 
wealth,  which  would  have  been  ill  purchafed  by  a  little 
more  war. 

Mr  Pitt  faid,  that  our  refources  were  greater  than 
the  French,  or  even  the  Englifh  themfelves,  fully 
underftood  :  but  they  ought  not  to  be  lavifhed  away  ; 
as,  by  a  continuance  of  the  war,  we  might  come  to  fit 
down  in  a  worfe  relative  fituation  than  at  prefent. 
He  faid,  that  the  former  adminiftration  had  wifhed  to 
fee  the  reftoration  of  the  French  monarchy,  but  did 
sot  infift  upon  that  point.  If  it  became  impoftible  to 
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attain  this,  policy  required  that  we  fhould  remain  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  next  beft.  K 

IVfr  Fox  declared  himfelf  fatisfied  with  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  and  afferted,  that  no  perfeverance  in  the 
war  would  have  enabled  us  to  make  peace  upon  better 
conditions.  There  were  perfons,  he  faid,  who  lamented 
the  peace  as  glorious  for  France.  If  it  were  fo,  and 
not  inglorious  to  England,  it  gave  him  no  concern. 
The  opinions  of  men  depended  in  a  great  degree  upon 
their  conceptions  of  the  caufes  of  the  war  ;  if  one  of 
its  obje£ts  was  the  reftoration  of  the  accurfed  defpotifm 
of  France,  to  him  it  was  another  recommendation  of 
the  peace,  that  it  had  been  obtained  without  the  ac- 
complifhment  of  fuch  an  objea.  If  the  coalition  to 
reftore  the  Bourbons  had  fucceeded,  the  confequences 
would  have  been,  amongft  all  the  kings  of  Europe,  a 
perpetual  guarantee  againft  all  people  who  might  be 
oppofed  by  any  of  them,  in  any  part  of  the  world.  All 
countries  therefore  muft  be  benefited  by  the  failure 
of  fuch  a  projea,  but  no  one  more  fo  than  Great 
Britain.  Had  the  coalition  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
eftablifhed  fuch  a  guarantee,  would  the  liberties  of  the 
people  have  been  preferved  againft  the  houfe  of  Stuart  > 
Had  fuch  a  guarantee  exifted  in  latter  times,  would 
the  revolution  of  1688  have  been  able  to  maintain  it- 
felf  ? 

In  the  terms  and  tone  of  the  prefent  treaty,  he  per¬ 
fectly  coincided.  He  approved  the  terms,  and  thought 
the  noble  fecretary  had  wifely  tempered  firmnefs  of  con- 
du&  with  moderation  of  tone  ;  but  further  than  this  he 
could  not  go :  he  would  by  no  means  agree  refpeCling 
the  time  in  which  the  treaty  was  made,  it  came  many, 
many  years  too  late. 

He  faid,  he  would  put  it  to  the  houfe,  whether  at  the 
time  the  oppofition  was  moft  railed  againft,  for  advifing 
pacific  meafures,  we  could  not  have  made  peace  on 
terms  equally  advantageous  with  the  prefent.  Would 
not  France,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  have  ac¬ 
ceded  to  any  ?  Would  (he  not  then  have  relinquifhed 
Holland,  and  perhaps  abandoned  her  defigns  on  the 
Netherlands  >  But  fince  that  eventful  period  could  we 
not  have  negotiated  better  very  often,  for  inftance,  af¬ 
ter  the  furrender  of  Valenciennes  >  Again,  at  Lille, 
when  we  only  failed  from  the  extravagant  pretenfions 
of  adminiftration  >  In  January  1800,  the  chief  conful 
made  a  direCt  overture,  and  we  returned  anfwer,  that 
the  moft  effectual  mode  of  facilitating  peace  would  be 
to  reftore  the  Bourbons,  not  indeed  as  the  only  means, 
but  it  was  left  to  the  French  to  fuggeft  any  other :  Did 
we  hint  then  at  the  poffeffion  of  Ceylon  or  Trinidad  ? 
Would  not  Bonaparte  have  added  thefe  ?  Yes,  and  the 
Cape  into  the  bargain.  We  then  might  have  had 
Egypt  by  the  convention  of  El  Arilh.  The  gallant 
Abercromby,  indeed,  would  not  have  fallen  covered 
with  laurels  in  the  lap  of  victory,  nor  would  our  brave 
army  have  acquired  immortal  honour  ;  but  we  fhould 
have  gained  Egypt  without  the  lofs  of  blood  or  trea- 
fure.  The  chief  conful  might  not  perhaps  have  re¬ 
linquifhed  the  Netherlands,  or  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  5  but  in  Italy  he  had  only  the  Genoefe  territory, 
and  we  had  nothing  then  to  refill  to  the  fouth-eaft ward 
of  the  Alps,  and  our  allies  were  victorious  to  the 
frontiers  of  France.  At  that  time,  the  inftability  of 
the  government  operated  with  us  ;  but  neither  its  liabi¬ 
lity  nor  inftability  were  of  any  real  conftquence.  None 
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Britain,  of  the  convulfions  and  changes  of  the  French  revolu- 
—  - *  tion  produced  any  material  difference  in  her  relation 
with  foreign  powers.  She  had  at  the  beginning  made 
peace  with  Pruffia,  and  feduloufly  preferved  it  during 
the  ftormy  times  fucceeding  its  ratification.  We  were 
told  by  the  minifters  to  paufe,  and  we  did  paufe  from 
January  1800  to  O&ober  1801,  and  added  73  millions 
to  our  national  debt,  fince  we  returned  that  imperti¬ 
nent  anfwer  to  the  overtures  of  Bonaparte.  This  paufe 
cofl  five  times  as  much  as  all  the  duke  of  Marlborough’s 
IIt8  campaigns. 

Definitive  To  negotiate  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  the 
treaty  ne-  marquis  Cornwallis  went  to  Paris  towards  the  clofe  of 
gotiated.  year,  and  from  thence  to  Amiens,  where  the  nego¬ 

tiations  went  on  very  (lowly,  and  were  not  concluded 
till  the  27th  of  March  1802.  The  chief  difficulty  oc¬ 
curred  with  regard  to  Malta.  It  was  at  laft  agreed  that 
it  fhould  be  reftored  to  the  knights  of  the  order  of  St 
John,  under  the  prote£lion  and  fovereignty  of  the  king 
of  Naples  \  and  that  it  fhould  be  under  the  guarantee 
of  France,  England,  Ruffia,  Spain,  Auftria,  and  Pruf- 
fia  ;  that  if  the  order  fhould  not  have  fufficient  troops 
to  defend  the  ifland,  the  guaranteeing  powers  fhould 
each  contribute  an  equal  portion  of  troops,  the  officers 
to  be  appointed  by  the  grand  mailer.  It  was  fettled 
that  Malta  fhould  be  a  neutral  port,  that  one  half  of 
the  garrifon  fhould  be  Maltefe,  and  that  there  fhould 
be  no  French  or  Englifh  body  of  knights,  or  tongue  as 
it  is  called.  The  king  of  Naples,  however,  was  to  be 
invited  to  garrifon  the  ifland  with  2000  men  for  one 
year,  from  the  reftitution  of  the  knights  ;  which  was  to 
take  place  in  three  months  after  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  treaty.  In  other  refpe&s,  the  defi¬ 
nitive  treaty  differed  little  from  the  preliminaries  for- 
1119  merly  agreed  to. 

Sufpicious  During  the  dependence  of  the  negotiation,  the 
conduct  of  jrrench  conful,  Bonaparte,  had  taken  fome  fteps 
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which  indicated  little  moderation,  or  rather  an  arbi- 
trarv  prefumptuoufnefs  of  character,  which  demonftrat- 
ed  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  remain  up¬ 
on  terms  of  amity  with  him,  and  that  the  defire  of  ex- 
tenfive  dominion,  which  at  prefent  governed  his  coun¬ 
cil,  was  of  too  reftlefs  a  chara&er  to  allow  much  hope  of 
tranquillity  to  the  world.  Without  waiting  till  a  defini¬ 
tive  treaty  of  peace  fhould  be  concluded,  he  fent  an  im- 
menfe  army  to  St  Domingo,  which  obliged  Britain  to 
fend  to  the  Weft  Indies  a  powerful  fleet  to  watch  its 
motions.  On  the  continent  his  meafures  were  much 
more  arbitrary.  A  confiderable  portion  of  Lombardy, 
with  Milan  as  its  capital,  had  been  ere£fed  into  what 
was  called  the  Italian  republic,  containing  fome  millions 
of  people.  This  was  now  united  to  France,  by  the 
form  of  nominating  Bonaparte  to  the  fupreme  office  of 
prefident  over  it.  This  laft  meafure  would  at  any 
other  period  have  involved  all  Europe  in  war  ;  but  at 
prefent  no  ftate  ventured  to  interpofe ;  and  the  Britifh 
minifters  finding  no  power  in  Europe  difpofed  to  refift 
this  ftep  towards  the  permanent  aggrandifement  of 
France,  and  being  themfelves  truly  anxious,  as  it  would 
feem,  to  reftore  peace,  did  not  interrupt  the  negotia¬ 
tions  on  this  account. 

On  Thurfday  the  29th  of  April,  Lord  Pelham  by 
his  majefty’s  command,  laid  before  the  houfe  of  lords, 
a  copy  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  his 


Britannic  majefty  and  the  French  republic,  his  Catho-  Britain, 
lie  majefty,  and  the  Batavian  republic,  figned  at  Ami- L"  v—  1  f 
ens  on  the  27th  of  March.  Several  debates  occurred 
in  that  houfe  upon  the  fubjeft  j  and,  at  length,  on  the  Il2l 
15th  of  May,  Lord  Grenville  moved  the  order  of  the  Debates  on 
day,  for  the  houfe  to  take  into  confideration  the  defi- the  defim- 
nitive  treaty.  He  remarked,  that  it  might  be  afked  of* 
whatufe  was  difeuffion,  now  that  peace  was  concluded  ? 
was  it  to  abrogate,  could  it  corredt  the  treaty  ?  lo  this 
queftion  he  was  the  firft  to  anfwer  that  this  unfortunate 
treaty  had  been  ratified  by  his  majefty,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  irrevocable  ,  to  its  terms,  however  injurious,  we 
were  bound  to  accede.  By  evafion  we  fhould  but  add 
to  difafter  difgrace,  and,  with  the  lofs  of  national  hon¬ 
our,  fill  up  the  meafure  of  national  calamity.  He  wifh-  . 
ed  not  to  impede  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  but  to 
demonftrate  to  that  houfe  its  dangerous  tendency  \  to 
afeertain  the  fituation  in  which  it  left  the  country  \  to 
point  out  the  perils  which  impended,  and  the  falety 
which  yet  remained.  His  objections  to  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  treaty  he  had  already  Rated  ,  but  to  the  definitive 
treaty  there  were  objections  yet  more  formidable. 

His  lordihip  obferved,  that  the  two  bafes  of  negotiation, 
the  Jlatus  ante  helium ,  which  fignified  the,  adlual  fitua¬ 
tion  of  the  parties  previous  to  hoftilities,  and  the  uti 
pojjidetis ,  which  referred  to  their  pofition  during  the 
pacification,  had  both  been  applied  in  the  moft  preju¬ 
dicial  manner  to  this  country.  With  regard  to  her- 
felf,  England  had  adopted  the  Jlatus  ante  helium  ;  with 
regard  to  her  rival,  the  uti  pojjidetis .  England  had 
ceded  her  own  conquefts,  and  confirmed  to  France  her 
new  acquifitions.  France  poffeffed  dominion  on  the 
continent  *,  wTe  had  to  oppofe  that  dominion,  the  co¬ 
lonies  of  France  and  Spain.  It  would  have  been  juft 
that  France  fhould  purchafe  our  colonial  by  her  con¬ 
tinental  facrifices.  His  lordffiip  contrafied  the  defini¬ 
tive  treaty  with  that  of  1763.  It  had,  he  faid,  been  an 
invariable  principle  with  Lord  Chatham,  to  make  the 
preliminary  as  much  as  poffible  the  definitive  treaty. 

Our  negotiators  had  treated  with  France  during  a  na¬ 
val  armiftice.  Immediately  fubfequent  to  the  preli¬ 
minary  treaty,  France  had  fent  an  armament  to  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  obliged  England  to  deftine  for  the 
Weft  Indies  alfo,  a  naval  force  more  than  double  to 
any  fquadrons  which  had  been  fent  during  the  war. 

The  neceffity  of  keeping  in  the  Weft  Indies  35  fail  of  the 
line  was  the  firft  fruits  of  the  peace.  His  lordfhip  con¬ 
tended,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  our  negotiators  to 
have  infifted  that  the  French  fleet  fhould  not  fail  till 
the  preliminary  articles  were  definitively  ratified,  and 
till  the  firft  conful  had  affordedr  proof  that  he  meditat¬ 
ed  not  the  acceffion  of  power  he  had  fince  made  in 
Italy.  It  was  obvious,  that  the  definitive  treaty  con¬ 
tained  conceffions  more  important  than  the  preliminary 
articles  ;  and  it  was  palpably  the  object  of  the  French 
government  to  exclude  the  commerce  of  this  country 
from  the  continent  of  Europe.  With  refpedl  to  the 
fituation  in  which  Portugal  and  the  prince  of  Orange 
were  left  by  the  treaty,  the  houfe  had  been  told  that 
it  was  a  pity,  and  that  the  articles  were  read  with  re* 
gret.  The  propofed  indemnity  to  the  prince  of  Orange 
was  evidently  at  the  option  of  France  *,  for  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  no  effort  had  been  made  to  enfure  its 
independence)  and  Malta,  whofe  independence  had  been 
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exprefsly  ftipulated,  with  the  ptovifion  that  it  (hould 
be  guaranteed  by  one  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  com¬ 
petent  to  its  protection,  was  finally  placed  under  the 
guarantee  of  fix  powers  who  never  could  be  brought 
to  agree  on  the  fubjea  of  it.  Its  reftoration  to  the 
order  was  nominal  and  futile.  He  had  eftimated  the 
whole  Maltefe  revenue  at  34,000b  of  which,  however, 
8000I.  only  came  to  the  knights  y  he  was  now  compe¬ 
tent  to  ftate  that  the  expenditure  of  Malta  amounted, 
on  the  average  of  ten  years,  to  130,000).  per  annum. 
The  dominions  in  France  and  Spain  had  been  confif- 
cated  y  the  langues  of  Italy  had  produced  about  20,oool. 
or  25,0001.  from  their  property  in  Piedmont,  which  was 
alfo  confifcated  ;  the  langues  of  Naples  and  Portugal, 
with  a  revenue  of  20,oool.  remained  to  fupport  the 
eftablifliment  of  130,0001.  The  order  of  Malta  was 
virtually  extinCt  y  it  would  be  fubjeCt  to  the  nomina¬ 
tion,  the  influence,  and  the  dominion  of  France.  His 
Jordfhip  obje&ed  to  the  treaty,  that  certain  pecu¬ 
niary  claims,  which  Britain  had  for  fupporting  the 
French  pn Toners  during  the  war,  had  been  relinquifhed. 
He  contended  that,  by  the  circumftance  of  this  treaty 
not  containing  a  claufe  as  ufual  renewing  former  trea¬ 
ties,  and  in  particular  by  the  non-renewal  of  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  this  country  had  ceded  its  claims  of  equal 
participation  with  France  in  the  privileges  of  com¬ 
merce  in  Spanifh  America.  In  like  manner,  we  had 
confirmed  the  ceflion  of  Goree  and  Senegal,  without 
renewing  the  claufe  which  ftipulated  for  us  the  liberty 
of  carrying  on  the  gum  trade  5  whilft  France  had  mani- 
fefted  her  hoftility  to  our  commerce,  by  prohibiting  the 
right  of  trading  on  that  part  of  the  coaft  of  Africa. 
His  lordffiip  proceeded  to  take  a  retrofpeCtive  view  of 
the  fituation  of  this  country  at  the  commencement  of 
the  negotiation.  With  a  colonial  territory  of  an  im- 
menfe  extent,  we  had,  in  the  very  conquefts  achieved 
by  our  arms,  the  means  of  perpetuating  our  victories. 
From  the  Weft  Indies,  the  produce  of  which  amounted 
to.  two  millions  annually,  a  confiderable  revenue  had 
arifen,  which  was  now  loft.  By  our  naval  fuperiority, 
we  had  controuled  the  movement  of  the  French  fleet y 
they  were  now  at  liberty  to  fteer  for  the  Weft  Indies, 
and  we  were  under  the  neceflity  of  fending  fleets  to 
watch  them.  We  were  in  pofleflion  of  refources  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  profecution  of  the  war,  and  held  in  our 
hands  the  means  of  extorting  a  juft  and  reafonable 
peace.  Inftead  of  improving  thefe  advantages,  we  had 
refigned  to  the  French  the  preponderance  of  power  on 
the  continent,  eftabliffied  her  fway  in  Italy,  and  an¬ 
nexed  to  her  important  pofieffions  in  India.  Even  our 
right  of  fovereignty  in  India  was  no  longer  recognized. 
It  had  been  fuggefted  that  this  right  was  guaranteed 
by  the  filence  of  the  definitive  treaty y  a  mode  of  argu¬ 
ment  which  appeared  equally  ftrange  and  Angular. 
His  lordfhip  affirmed,  that  the  fovereignty  of  the  Cape 
was  neceflary  to  the  fafety  of  our  territories  in  India. 
He  inftanced  the  war  with  Tippoo  Sultan,  when  a  cor¬ 
vette  had  been  fent  to  the  Cape,  from  whence  freffi 
troops  were  immediately  difpatched,  who  landed, 
marched,  and  co-operated  at  the  liege  of  Seringapa- 
tam.  By  ceding  the  Cape  to  Holland,  we  had  ceded 
it  to  France.  The  town  and  port  of  Cochin  had  alfo 
been  furrendered  to  Holland,  and  virtually  to  France. 

In  the  Weft  Indies  we  had  reftored  to  France  Martinique 
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and  lobago,  and  facilitated  the  recovery  of  St  Domin¬ 
go.  France  was  alfo  miftrefs  of  Louifiana,  and  in  re- ' 
ality  of  Florida,  which  could  not  from  its  vicinity  to 
Louifiana  remain  fubjea  to  Spain.  France  pofiTefTed 
the  key  of  Mexico,  which  (he  might  enter  at  any 
period.  If  we  returned  to  the  Mediterranean,  his  lord- 
(hip  faid,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  fend  there  a  fingle 
fhip,  without  the  permiffion  of  France.  We  were  drip¬ 
ped  of  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  even  of  the  ifland  of 
Elba  ;  we  were  excluded  from  Leghorn,  and  deprived 
of  the  means  of  maintaining  a  fleet  in  that  fea.  The 
king  of  Sardinia  could  no  longer  open  to  us"  his  ports. 
His  lord (li ip  obferved,  that  the  viaory  obtained  by 
Lord  Nelfon  at  Aboukir  was  to  be  attributed  to  the 
affiftance  rendered  by  the  king  of  Naples.  In  return 
for  thefe  fervices,  the  Britiffi  government  had  ftipu¬ 
lated  that  the  French  republic  (hould  evacuate  his  do¬ 
minions,  without  ftipulating  that  they  (hould  not  re¬ 
turn  to  them.  His  lordfhip  added,  that  whatever  the 
valour  of  the  Britifti  navy  had  won,  the  incapacity  of 
a  Britiffi  miniftry  had  loft.  He  would  a(k  whether 
the  advantages  of  fuch  a  peace  preponderated  over  the 
difadvantages  of  the  war  ?  It  had  diminiffied  our  com¬ 
merce,  and  rendered  it  abfolutely  neceflary,  for  the  fake 
of  fafety,  to  maintain  a  great  naval  and  military  force 
in  conftant  difeipline. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  exprefled  his  hope,  that  now 
the.  fword  was  reftored  to  its  fcabbard,  it  would  not 
again  be  unfheathed  for  the  acquifition  of  a  ftation  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Lord  Auckland,  in  reply  to 
Lord  Grenville,  difeufied  a  point  of  feme  importance 
in  the  law  of  notions.  He  dated,  that,  from  an  at¬ 
tentive  perufal  of  the  works  of  the  publicifts,  he  had 
corrected,  in  his  own  mind,  an  error  ftill  prevalent  $ 
that  all  treaties  between  nations  are  annulled  by  war, 
and,  to  be  reinforced,  mull  be  fpecially  renewed  on  the 
return  of  peace.  It  was  true,  that  treaties,  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  compaCts  and  conceffions,  the  enjoyment  of 
which  has  been  interrupted  by  the  war,  are  thereby 
rendered  null  :  but  compaCts  which  were  not  impeded 
by  the  courfe  and  effeCt  of  hoftilities,  fuch  as  the 
rights  of  a  fiffiery  on  the  coafts  of  either  of  the  belli¬ 
gerent.  powers,  the  ftipulated  right  of  cutting  log¬ 
wood  in  a  -particular  diftriCt  y  compaCts  of  this  nature 
were  certainly  not  affeCted  by  war.  There  were  alfe 
circumftances  which  might  authorize  the  diflolution  of 
treaties,  without  any  rupture  between  the  tv'o  parties 
In  the  late  revolution  in  Holland,  the  antecedent 
treaties  fubfifting  between  us  would  have  been  dif- 
folved,  although  no  hoftilities  had  enfued,  by  her  inca¬ 
pacity  to  maintain  the  relations  to  which  thofe  treaties 
were  meant  to  apply.  It  had  therefore  been  well  ob¬ 
ferved  by  Vattel  and  other  writers,  that  treaties  ceafe 
whenever  an  efiential  alteration  in  either  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  takes  place.  He  applied  this  doCtrine 
to  Savoy,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries,  the  tem¬ 
porary  victims  of  the  French  revolution.  His  lordffiip 
admitted,  that  the  definitive  treaty  contained  not  a 
fingle  provifion,  direCt  or  indireCt,  for  the  renewal  of 
treaties,  which  had  fubfifted  previous  to  the  war  y  but 
it  was  not  true,  that  by  the  non-renewal  of  our  trea¬ 
ties  with  Holland,  the  veflels  of  that  republic  would 
be  exonerated  from  the  ancient  praClice  of  (hiking 
their  flag  to  Britifti  (hips  of  war  in  the  Britiffi  Teas  y 
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Britain,  that  pra&ice  had  exifted  independent  of  the  treaty  of 

^ - »  1782,  or  even  of  the  treaty  of  Breda  in  1767*  which 

were  only  recognitions  of  a  pre-admitted  claim.  The 
fame  remark  was  applicable  to  the  fixth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1764,  by  which  the  States-general  promifed 
not  to  obftru<ft  the  navigation  of  Britifti  fubjefts  in  the 
eaftern  feas.  That  article  was  no  new  grant,  but  an 
acknowledgment  of  a  right,  and  a  notification  to  mer¬ 
chants  that  they  would  not  be  difturbed  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  that  right.  With  refpedt  to  France,  his  lord¬ 
fhip  acknowledged,  that  the  commercial  treaty  of 
1786  had  expired,  but  not  till  it  had  reached  the  na¬ 
tural  era  of  decay  *,  nor  (hould  he  feel  folicitude  for  its 
refufcitation,  unlefs  our  negotiator  at  Amiens  could 
have  proved,  that  the  French  manufacturers  were  able, 
in  1802,  to  refume  the  competition  to  which  they 
were  unequal  in  1786,  under  the  exifting  tariff;  unlefs 
we  alfo  would  have  facrificed  the  additional  wine  du¬ 
ties,  which  produced  above  a  million  fterling.  He 
had  the  deepeft  conviCtion  of  the  importance  of  com¬ 
mercial  treaties  5  and  he  appealed  to  the  recolleCtion 
of  the  manufacturers  of  Birmingham,  Staffordfture* 
Lincolnffiire,  Yorkfhire,  and  Paifley,  who,  during 
fix  years,  had  experienced  the  benefits  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  treaties.  His  lordftiip  was  ready  to  admit,  that 
the  great  and  venerable  mafs  of  treaties,  which  had 
long  con  ft  i  tuted  the  title-deeds  of  nations,  was  utterly 
gone  ;  but  this  event  was  independent  of  omiflion  in 
the  definitive  articles  ;  it  was  caufed  by  the  fate  of 
war  and  the  tide  of  revolutions,  which  had  fwept  away 
the  old  order  of  things  in  Europe.  He  thought  the 
French  plenipotentiaries  right  in  objeCling  to  the  re¬ 
newal  of  treaties,  irreconcileable  with  the  prefent 
{late  of  Europe.  With  regard  to  our  fovereignty  in 
India,  it  had  been  confirmed  and  extended  by  various 
treaties,  recognized  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe  and 
India,  who  had  accepted  privileges  from  us  ;  and  fi¬ 
nally  eftabliftied  by  the  undifturbed  poflefiion  of  40 
years:  that  France  was  bound  by  the  law  of  nations, 
in  India  and  elfewhere,  and  by  that  law  was  pledged 
to  refume  the  fituation  (lie  had  maintained  previous  to 
the  war. 

On  the  contrary,  Lord  Carnarvon  represented  the 
treaty  as  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  country.  With 
the  higheft  refpeCl  for  the  virtues  of  thofe  who  com- 
pofed  the  prefent  adminiftration,  his  lordfiiip  confeffed, 
that  he  had  never  confided  in  their  talents  or  experi¬ 
ence.  The  moment  they  had  taken  the  helm,  they 
had  preffed  into  their  fervice  a  noble  lord,  beloved  in¬ 
deed,  but  ill  fitted  for  the  invidious  talk  of  coping 
with' men  old  in  craft,  adepts  in  duplicity,  regardlefs 
of  principle,  and  unpraftifed  in  virtue.  Under  nego¬ 
tiators  fo  unequal,  fome  difadvantages  were  inevita¬ 
ble  ;  yet  the  preliminary  articles,  which  difappointed 
even  the  lcaft  fanguine,  and  which  were  approved  by 
none,  were  welcomed  by  all.  It  had  been  hoped, 
that  fome  articles  relative  to  our  allies,  and  involving 
our  own  national  honour,  would  be  altered  :  but  the 
definitive  treaty,  inftead  of  realizing,  had  annihilated 
thefe  hopes  ;  conceflion  was  heaped  on  conceflion,  dif- 
grace  added  to  difgrace.  By  omitting  to  renew  former 
treaties,  minifters  had  unadjufted  all  former  adjufted 
difputes,  and  without  the  cuftomary  acknowledgment 
of  our  rights,  had  left  us  to  the  honour  and  jufiice  of 
France.  So  myfterious,  his  lordfiiip  obferved,  had 


been  this  part  of  their  conduft,  that  it  was  difficult  to  Britain.  ^ 

underftand  whether  they  fought  this  omiflion,  or  were  1 - /—* ' 

betrayed  into  it.  The  country  was  entitled  to  know 
the  truth,  and  his  lordfhip  challenged  the  miniftry  to 
avow  it.  It  was  palpable,  that  a  deliberate  refufal  to 
renew  a  treaty,  admitted  but  of  one  conftrudlion,  that 
the  treaty  was  abrogated  ;  if  the  refufal  had  come  from 
France,  the  liability  of  the  peace  was  on  a  different 
footing  :  all  former  difputes  were  let  loofe. 

Lord  Ellenborough  expreffed  much  furprife,  that 
the  non-renewal  of  treaties  fhould  have  been  urged  as 
a  ferious  obje&ion  to  the  definitive  treaty.  Fo  what 
purpofe  was  folemn  nonfenfe  to  be  revived  ?  Were 
not  thefe  treaties  replete  with  articles  wholly  inappli¬ 
cable  to  the  prefent  political  date  of  Europe  ?  For 
himfelf,  he  could  as  well  think  of  the  revival  of  the 
condition  of  mankind,  in  fome  very  remote  period,  as 
of  the  ancient  treaties  which  had  become  inapplicable 
and  obfolete.  Our  fovereignty  in  India,  his  lordfhip 
faid,  refted  on  the  rights  of  conqueft  in  legitimate 
war,  upon  the  repeated  recognition  of  all  the  powers 
of  Europe,  and  on  the  beft  rights  of  all,  poflefiion. 

His  lordfhip,  in  a  rapid5  epitome  of  our  hiftory  in  In¬ 
dia,  obferved,  that  the  acceptance  of  the  Dewannec 
was  a  foolifh  thing,  though  he  honoured  the  gallantry 
and  ability  of  Lord  Clive.  He  approved  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement  refpedVing  Malta;  and  thought  the  ceflion 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a  fubjeft:  of  felicitation  ra¬ 
ther  than  of  regret.  He  Hated,  that  the  charge  at 
which  it  muft  have  been  retained  was  enormous ;  that 
England  could  not  fend  thither  a  Angle  chaldron  of 
coals,  without  the  expence  of  26I.  10s.  ;  and  it  was 
notorious,  that  when  the  Dutch  were  remitting  to  this 
countrv,  in  the  feafon  of  fcarcity,  a  fcanty  fupply .of 
grain/  the  Englifh  government  had  to  procure  rice 
and  other  provifions  from  India  ;  and  was  even  obliged 
to  fend  home  for  a  fupply  of  bifcuit,  not  for  our  troops, 
but  for  the  Dutch  themfelves.  Much  had  been  Jaid 
of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Indian  feas.  Had  a  Britifti 
fliip  been  flopped  in  thofe  feas  ?  For  the  paltry  prero¬ 
gative  of  lowering  the  Dutch  flag,  he  thought  there 
was  little  magnanimity  inexa&ing  of  the  weaker,  more 
than  was  required  of  the  flronger  powers;  and  he  add¬ 
ed,  that  Portugal  was  grateful  for  the  fervices  rendered 
her  by  the  definitive  treaty.  1122 

The  fame  fubje<ft,  after  being  repeatedly  alluded  to,  Debate  in 
was  finally  difeuffed  in  the  houfe  of  commons  on  the  the  houfe 
13th  of  May.  Mr  Windham  attacked  the  treaty 
fever al  of  its  prominent  parts.  With  regard  to  Malta,  finitive 
he  contended,  that  it  muft  ultimately  fall  into  the^eaty. 
hands  of  the  French.  The  little  order  of  Malta, 
which  contained  in  itfelf  the  great  charaaeriftic  and 
diftinaive  qualities  which  the  French  revolution  had 
fubverted,  was  now  deftroyed.  The  little  phial  which 
contained  the  eflence  of  the  old  principles,  had  been 
diluted  by  minifters,  not  even  with  common  water, 
but  with  water  from  the  puddle.  The  German 
knights  had  already  refufed  to  ferve  in  a  body  fo  de¬ 
graded  and  debafed  ;  the  Neapolitan  foldiers  would 
form  no  fecurity  for  the  independence  of  the  ifland  ; 
the  ft  ate  of  Malta  was  a  virtual  furrender,  and  our  po« 
fition  in  the  Mediterranean  untenable.  The  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  was  ceded,  in  full  fovereignty,  to  tire 
Dutch,  who  were/thus  at  liberty  to  refign  it  to  France. 

It  had  been  faid,  that  the  Cape  was  but  a  tavern  ;  and 
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furely  a  tavern,  in  the  middle  of  a  long  voyage,  was 
no  unimportant  accommodation  :  without  it,  the  troops 
deftined  for  the  Eaft  India  fervice  muft  arrive  in  that 
country,  in  a  Hate  which  would  unfit  them  for  adive 
exertion.  No  other  retting  port  was  open  to  us  ex¬ 
cept  the  Brazils ;  and  who  was  to  enfure  us  conftant 
accefs  there  in  a  feafon  of  hoftilities  ?  Our  Indian  em¬ 
pire  was,  Mr  Windham  obferved,  our  fheet  anchor  ; 
and  whatever  was  neceffary  for  its  prefervation,  was 
of  the  laft  importance.  The  difadvantages  on  our  fide, 
Mr  Windham  eontrafted  with  the  advantages  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  France.  By  the  reftitution  of  Cochin  to  the 
Dutch,  they  had  acquired  the  means  of  annoying  our 
poffeflions  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  In  defining  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  French  and  Portuguefe  Guiana,  minifters  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  puzzled  with  the  Colapanatuba 
and  Afouari,  and  that  the  Afouari  was  the  limit  aft 
figned  :  there  was  in  fad  little  difference  between  the 
treaty  of  Madrid  and  that  of  Badajos.  France  had 
obtained  her  objed,  the  navigation  of  the  river  Ama¬ 
zon  ;  and  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  were  left  expo- 
fed  to  the  foe.  Mr  Windham  deplored  the  ceflion  of 
Louifiana  to  France,  which,  confidering  the  indefinite 
extent  of  Guiana,  was  a  furrender  of  a  fourth  part  of 
the  globe  :  two  rivers,  the  greateft  in  the  world,  the 
Miftiffippi  in  the  north,  the  river  of  Amazons  in  the 
fimth  of  America.  Rivers  were  the  vital  parts  of  coun¬ 
tries  ;  without  hyperbole,  we  might  be  faid  to  have  gi¬ 
ven  away  a  brace  of  continents.  In  aggravation  of 
this  though tlefs  prodigality,  minifters  had  abandoned 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe  to  France  ;  they  had 
let  in  a  tide,  which  fpread  like  a  torrent  in  every  di- 
redion,  endangered  our  fafety  at  Honduras,  and  me¬ 
naced  our  deftrudion  in  India.  We  already  knew 
the  French  too  well,  to  doubt  that  they  would  fcruple 
what  means  they  ufed  to  aceomplilh  their  ends.  Had 
they  not  fraudulently  obtained  the  reftitution  of  Porto 
Ferrajo  to  the  king  of  Etruria,  to  fecure  it  to  them- 
felves  ?  Regard lefs  of  ftipulations  and  treaties,  they 
had  feized  on  the  ifiand  of  Elba  ;  and,  to  beftow  a 
compenfation  on  the  king  of  Etruria,  extorted  Piom- 
bino  from  Naples.  Mr  Windham  proceeded  to  deli¬ 
neate  the  coloffal  power  of  France,  which  refembled 
nothing  that  had  exifted  fince  the  empire  of  Rome.  The 
French  were  a  new  race  of  Romans  •,  in  ten  years  they 
had  even  acquired  more  than  the  Romans  achieved  in 
fifty-three.  On  the  map  of  Europe  two  nations  only 
flood  ered  *,  and  of  thole,  the  one  from  diftance  more 
than  ftrengtb.  Auftria  was  indeed  ftill  rich  in  refources, 
but  deftitute  of  foreign  aid.  There  was  no  fingle 
power  which  could  enter  the  lifts  with  France.  In 
the  firft  conflid  it  would  be  nearly  crulhed  by  her  tre¬ 
mendous  mace:  but  Mr  Windham  added,  it  was  by 
fome  fuppofed,  that  though  Europe  Ihould  be  wrecked, 
we  at  leaf!  might  take  to  our  boat  and  efcape.  By 
the  fpedre  of  French  power,  we  Ihould  ftill  be  pur- 
fued  :  In  Afia,  in  America,  it  would  follow  clofe, 
fearing  us  with  its  gorgon  afped.  Mr  Windham  he*-e 
enumerated  the  iflands  ceded  to  France  in  the  Weft 
Indies.  He  maintained  that  the  eftablilhment  of  the 
blacks  in  St  Domingo  would  be  lefs  formidable  to 
this  country,  than  its  fubjedion  to  France.  Admit¬ 
ting  that  fome  black  emiflaries  had  reached  our 
illands  $  to  private  interefts  fuch  an  event  might  have 
been  more  prejudicial,  but  to  political  interefts  lefs 
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fatal.  Mr  Windham  repeated,  that  we  had  given 
away  two  continents -  and  that  the  objed  of  France 
obvioufiy  was,  the  attainment  of  univerfal  empire.  He 
admitted,  that  the  peace  muft  be  obferved,  now  that 
it  was  entered  into  j  but  concluded  with  a  motion  for 
an  addrefs,  expreftive  of  difapprobation  of  it. 

Lord  Hawkefbury  faid,  that  from  fome  oblervations 
of  Mr  W  indham’s,  it  would  feem  that  whenever  any 
continental  power,  however  unconneded  with  us,  be¬ 
came  involved  with  France,  it  was  our  duty  to  volun¬ 
teer  our  interference,  and  our  aftiftance.  That  we  were 
deeply  interefted  in  the  deftiny  of  the  continent,  he 
was  willing  to  admit  *,  but  he  conceived  our  interfer¬ 
ence  with  its  commotions  to  be  optional,  neither  infti- 
gated  by  neceflity,  nor  extorted  by  honour.  At  the  end 
of  nine  years  of  war,  his  lordfhip  continued,  we  had 
found  ourfelves  deferted  by  our  allies.  With  the  firft 
intimation  which  his  majefty’s  minifters  received  of  the 
new  conftitution  of  the  Italian  republic,  they  had  heard 
of  its  acceptance  by  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and 
Peterfburgh.  Under  thefe  circumftances,  he  would 
fubmit  to  the  houfe,  whether  it  was  incumbent  on  us  to 
continue  the  war  on  account  of  the  Italian  republic. 
Tlie  cefiion  of  Louifiana  by  Spain  to  France,  was  an¬ 
other  ground  of  complaint  ;  that  province  had  origi¬ 
nally  been  a  French  colony,  when  the  Miftiffippi  was 
the  boundary  between  it  and  Great  Britain  5  it  had  been 
ceded  by  France  to  Spain,  in  a  private  convention,  be¬ 
tween  the  preliminaries  and  the  definitive  treaty  of 
1763  my  a  proof  that  conventions  of  this  nature,  if  not 
right,  were  at  leaft  not  new.  The  value  of  Louifiana 
was  at  prefent  nominal  ;  as  a  naval  ftation  it  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  infignificant  ;  and  its  vicinity  to  America 
was  calculated  to  diminifh,  rather  than  augment  the 
attachment  of  that  country  to  France  :  he  therefore 
left  it  to  the  houfe  to  judge  whether  Louifiana  would 
have  juftified  the  renewal  of  hoftilities.  Concerning 
the  non-renewal  of  certain  treaties  and  conventions, 
his  lordfhip  obferved,  that  the  principle  on  which  trea¬ 
ties  had  ufually  been  renewed,  appeared  not  to  be  un- 
derftood.  The  treaty  of  Weftphalia  formed  a  diftinft 
era  in  the  hiftory  of  Europe  ;  and  in  order  to  afeertain 
the  relative  fituations  of  the  different  powers,  it  had 
been  cuftomary  to  renew  that  treaty,  together  with  any 
particular  conventions  fubfequent  to  it.  In  the  prefent 
|nftance,  it  was  to  be  confidercd,  that  formerly  all  pre¬ 
ceding  treaties  had  been  renewed  by  all  other  powers 
of  Europe.  In  the  prefent  war  no  European  power 
had  done  fo  $  and  confequently,  if  we  renewed  former 
treaties,  we  only  fhould  be  bound  wbilft  other  nations 
were  free.  By  renewing  former  treaties,  we  fhould  have 
been  forced  to  fan&ion  all  the  recent  encroachments 
of  France  ^  and  by  fan&ioning  the  treaty  of  Luneville 
we  fhould  have  been  acceffary  to  the  difmemberment 
of  the  Germanic  empire.  With  regard  to  commercial 
treaties,  it  was  impoftible  to  renew  them,  without  re¬ 
newing  ftipulations  refpe&ing  rights  of  neutrality,  and 
perfonal  privileges,  detrimental  to  our  interefts.  His 
lordfhip  reprefented  the  definitive  treaty  as  coinciding 
with  the  preliminary  treaty  which  had  previoufly  re¬ 
ceived  the  fan&ion  of  the  houfe.  In  regard  to  the 
permanence  of  the  peace,  he  was  willing  to  admit, 
and  to  deplore,  that,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  world, 
any  peace  was  in  fecure  }  but  the  precarious  tenure  on 
which  this  blefling  was  to  be  held,  was  no  reafon  for 
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for  rejecting  it.  France  had  renounced  her  revolu¬ 
tionary  principles,  and  refumed  the  old  maxims  of  poli¬ 
tics  and  religion.  After  the  preceding  convulfions,  a 
good  government  was  hardly  to  be  expe&ed  ;  an  amelio¬ 
rated  government  was  however  gradually  forming  from 
the  ruins  of  revolution.  Had  France  remained  under 
the  Bourbons,  (lie  would  have  been  equally  our  rival  ; 
under  all  governments  her  ambition  would  have  been 
the  fame.  Finally,  his  lordfhip  obferved,  that  we  had 
emerged  from  a  dangerous  war  with  our  refources  and 
credit  unimpaired,  and  that  it  was  improper  to  wafle 
them  or  the  fpirit  of  the  country.  An  exultation  had 
been  manifefled  on  the  figning  of  the  preliminaries, 
which  he  fliould  have  been  concerned  to  witnefs  on  the 
conclufion  of  any  peace ;  and  no  flronger  argument 
could  be  adduced  of  the  expediency  of  refpiring  from 
the  war.  Fie  concluded  with  moving  an  addrefs  to  his 
majefly,  to  teflify  the  fatisfaCtion  of  the  houfe,  on  the 
conclufion  of  the  definitive  treaty. 

Mr  Dundas  oppofed  Mr  Windham.  He  faid,  that 
we  had  now  acquired  the  undoubted  fovereignty  of  In¬ 
dia.  In  his  judgment,  however,  the  Cape  and  Cey¬ 
lon  formed  our  two  great  bulwarks,  and  he  never 
would  have  confented  to  the  furrender  of  the  former. 
He  acknowledged  that  the  cefiion  of  Malta  was  to  him 
a  fubjeCt  of  equal  regret ;  and  that  to  the  relinquifh- 
ment  of  either  of  thofe  places  he  fhould  have  refufed 
his  affent,  had  he  continued  in  adfninifiration  :  but  he 
would  not  fupport  the  addrefs  moved  by  Mr  Wind¬ 
ham,  becaule  it  contained  an  inveCtive  againfl  the 
peace. 

The  debate  was  adjourned,  and  continued  on  the 
following  day.  Sir  William  Young  contended,  that 
when  a  Handing  army  was  deemed  effential  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  peace,  it  was  proper  that  the  people  Ihould 
be  informed  of  the  Hate  of  affairs  which  juflified  fuch 
a  meafure.  He  contended,  that  France  had  an  afcend- 
ancy  in  Italy,  which  fubjeCted  Malta  to  her  power, 
whilfl  the  Italian  republic,  inllead  of  being  an  indepen¬ 
dent  Hate,  was  a  French  province.  A  new  langue 
was  formed  of  the  inhabitants  of  Malta,  who  were 
chiefly  compofed  of  goldfiners,  and  moflly  fpoke  the 
Arab  dialeCt  ;  and  thefe  were  to  aflimilate  with  an  an¬ 
cient  body  of  venerable  nobility.  He  predicted,  that 
the  nobles  would  refufe  to  incorporate  with  the  new 
langue,  who  would  confequently  place  the  ifland  in 
the  hands  of  our  foes.  He  reverted  to  the  ceflion  of 
Louifiana  ;  and  afcribed  that,  with  other  evils,  to  the 
non-renewal  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  has  flipu- 
lated,  that  France  fliould  acquire  no  new  poffeflions 
on  the  continent  of  America.  He  took  a  furvey  of 
the  French  power  in  the  Wefl  Indies,  and  concluded 
with  faying,  that  what  Rome  had  been,  France  would 
be. 

Lord  Cafllereagh  remarked,  that  our  grand  objeCt, 
from  the  commencement  to  the  clofe  of  the  war,  had 
been  the  eflablifhment  of  general  fecurity  ;  that  the 
gradual  extinction  of  jacobin  principles,  and  the  gra¬ 
dual  reHoration  of  order  and  tranquillity,  had  been  gi¬ 
ven  as  fureties  for  the  peace.  With  regard  to  the  terri¬ 
torial  acquifitions  of  France,  he  admitted,  that  they 
might  eventually  become  of  infinite  importance  ;  but 
he  contended,  that  they  were  not  pregnant  with  im¬ 
mediate  raifchief,  and  only  could  be  the  fources  ef  dif- 
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tant  danger.  He  reprobated  the  timidity  which  had  Britain, 
been  felt  and  expreffed,  as  calculated  only  to  deprefs  — v— 

the  fpirit  of  this  nation,  and  to  elevate  that  of  our  ri¬ 
val.  His  lordfhip  lamented  the  diminution  of  our  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  continent  ;  but  fuggefted,  that  to  regain 
that  influence,  we  rauft  give  back  to  France  her  colo¬ 
nial  poffeflions.  He  maintained,  that  with  the  revival 
of  her  commerce,  and  the  cultivation  of  her  colonies, 
our  interefls  would  increafe.  He  compared  the  imports 
and  exports  of  the  two  countries  ;  and  Hated  our  im¬ 
ports  to  have  increafed  during  the  war,  from  19  to  30 
millions,  and  our  exports,  within  the  fame  period,  to 
have  augmented  from  24  to  43  millions  ;  articles  of 
Britifh  manufacture  exported,  to  have  rifen  from  18 
to  24  millions,  and  our  tonnage  from  1,600,000  to 
2,100,000;  our  mercantile  feamen,  to  have  increafed 
from  118,000  to  143,000,  although  120,000  Tailors 
had  been  employed  in  the  navy.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  were  the  commercial  refources  of  France  ?  In 
1777,  the  lateH  period  previous  to  the  war  at  which 
any  regular  account  was  obtainable,  the  French  ex-  . 
ports  were  twelve  and  the  French  imports  nine  millions* 

From  the  Wefl  Indies,  their  imports  were  about  feven 
millions  and  a  half,  their  exports  about  two  millions 
and  a  half  at  the  fame  period  ;  from  their  colonies  laft 
year,  their  imports  did  not  exceed  in  value  6i,OOol. 
their  exports  not  more  than  41,0001.  Admitting,  then, 
that  at  the  commencement  of  a  commercial  rivalfhip, 
the  exports  of  France  fliould  amount  to  feven,  her  im¬ 
ports  to  eight  millions  ;  whilfl  our  exports  amounted 
to  43,  and  our  imports  to  23  millions  ;  what  had  we 
to  fear  from  the  contefl  ?  As  little  reafon,  obferved 
his  lordfliip,  had  we  to  dread  any  prohibition  on  our 
manufactures  by  France  or  her  allies.  It  could  not  be 
the  interefl  of  a  poor  country  to  purchafe  dear  articles, 
in  preference  to  thofe  that  were  cheaper ;  and  allowing 
that  France  could  be  abfurd  enough  to  exclude  our 
manufactures  from  her  own  ports,  Could  Hie  extort 
from  the  powers  under  her  influence  a  fimilar  prohibi¬ 
tion  ?  His  lordfliip  here  reverted  to  the  year  1 800, 
when  our  exports  to  the  continent  of  Europe  amount¬ 
ed  to  7,500,000k  though  the  prohibition  againfl  our 
goods  was  more  general  than  it  had  ever  been.  He 
enumerated  the  countries  independent  on  French  in¬ 
fluence  ;  Denmark,  Sweden,  Ruflia,  Pruflia,  Poland, 
and  Germany.  The  only  countries  under  the  do¬ 
mination  of  France  were  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  the  Italian  Hates.  To  Portugal  the  influence  of 
France  could  extend  only  during  war  ;  and  fince  Ve¬ 
nice  was  under  the  emperor,  at  one  extremity  of  Italy, 
and  Naples  lay  at  the  other,  he  faw  little  to  apprehend 
from  any  prohibition  which  France  might  feek  to  efla- 
blifh.  In  the  Wefl  Indies,  his  lordfhip  obferved,  the 
profpeCt  was  yet  more  fatisfaCtory  ;  the  annual  value 
of  Britifh  produce  fent  to  thefe  iflands  did  not  exceed 
eight  millions,  an  amount,  which,  when  contrafled  with 
the  great  aggregate  of  our  exports,  was  of  little  im¬ 
portance  ;  in  the  prefent  Hate  of  her  manufactures, 
however,  France  would  be  compelled  to  fupply  her 
colonies  from  the  Britifh  market.  With  regard  to  St 
Domingo,  his  lordfhip  Hated,  that  on  a  moderate  cal¬ 
culation,  about  one  half,  or  nearly  300,000  of  the 
blacks  had  perifhed  fince  the  commencement  of  dis¬ 
order  in  the  ifland.  Allowing  this  defection,  and  eflima- 

ting 
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Britain,  ting  each  man  at  60I.  the  fum  of  18  millions  would 
v  be  neceflary  to  provide  for  the  ifland  the  ordinary 
complement  of  black  inhabitants.  Was  it  probable, 
that  France  ffiould  poflefs  the  capital  to  make  this  pur- 
chafe,  without  which,  the  ifland  would  be  of  little  va¬ 
lue  ?  His  lordfhip  concluded  with  recommending  a  vi¬ 
gorous  eftablifhment,  adequate  to  the  proteXion  of  our 
rights,  independence,  and  honour, 

Mr  Addington  faid,  that  he  deftred  not  that  the 
treaty  {hould  be  praifed.  He  had  never  regarded  it 
with  fentiments  of  exultation  *,  never  laviffied  on  it 
panegyric  :  he  was  content,  that  the  honour  of  the 
country  was  unfullied  by  the  meafure  he  had  adopted. 
If  he  were  alked,  why,  after  the  tranfaXions  at  Lyons, 
no  remonftrance  had  been  made  to  France  ?  he  muft 
anfwer,  that  it  was  wrong  to  put  queflions,  which  his 
duty  as  minifter  forbade  him  to  refolve.  This  he  would 
fay,  that,  had  the  negotiation  failed,  it  was  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  his  majefty’s  minifters,  to  have  laid  every  do¬ 
cument  concerning  it  before  the  houfe.  He  acknow¬ 
ledged,  that  the  territorial  acquifitions  of  France  could 
not  be  viewed  without  regret ;  but  there  were  events 
which  we  could  not  controul,  and  difpenfations  in 
which  we  muft  acquiefcc  ;  he  fhould  rejoice  to  fee  the 
refources  of  this  country  economized  by  peace.  He 
trufted,  that  peace  would  be  preferved  \  or,  {hould  the 
war  be  renewed,  hateful  as  was  that  fuppofttion,  it 
would  be  a  fatisfaXion  to  every  man  in  that  houfe  to 
reflect:,  that  nothing  had  been  neglected  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  peace.  He  would  even  fay,  that  we  were 
purfuing  the  beft  courfe  for  war,  by  hufbanding  our 
refources,  at  a  period  we  had  the  liberty  of  doing  fo  \ 
or,  what  was  better,  of  preventing  a  war,  by  being 
prepared  to  meet  it. 

Mr  Sheridan  treated  the  fubjeX  with  fome  gaiety. 
He  faid,  he  fupported  the  peace,  becaufe  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  minifters  could  obtain  no  better  \  their 
predeceffors  had  left  them  to  chufe  between  an  expen- 
five,  bloody,  fruitlefs  war,  and  a  hollow  perilous  peace. 
He  attacked  the  new  oppofitionifts,  who  had  been 
fupporters  of  the  former  adminiftration,  and  demanded 
for  what  did  we  go  to  war  ?  Why,  to  prevent  French 
aggrandifement.  Have  we  done  that  ?  No.  Then 
we  are  to  refeue  Holland  :  Is  that  accompliffied  ?  No. 
Brabant  is  the  fine  qua  non.:  Is  it  gained  ?  No.  Then 
come  fecurity  and  indemnity.  Are  they  obtained  ?  No. 
The  late  minifter  told  us,  that  the  example  of  a  jacobin 
government  in  Europe,  founded  on  the  ruins  of  a  holy 
altar,  and  the  tomb  of  a  martyred  monarch,  was  a  fpec- 
tacle  fo  dreadful  and  infeXious  to  chriftendom,  that  we 
could  never  be  fafe  while  it  exifted,  and  could  do 
nothing  ftiort  of  our  laft  effort  for  its  deftruXion.  For 
thefe  fine  words,  continued  Mr  Sheridan,  which  had 
at  laft  given  way  to  fecurity  and  indemnity,  we  bad 
laid  out  near  200,000  lives,  and  nearly  300  millions  of 
money,  and  had  gained  Ceylon  and  Trinidad.  But 
one  grand  confolation  remained.  Bonaparte  was  to  be 
the  extirpator  of  jacobinifm  *,  the  champion  of  jacobi- 
nifm  was  to  become  a  parricide  ;  the  child  of  fin  was 
to  deftroy  his  mother  ;  he  had  begged  pardon  of  God 
and  man,  pioufly  reftored  biffiops  with  the  falaries  of 
curates,  and  penitently  extorted  of  them  a  folemn  oath 
to  turn  fpies  and  informers  in  his  favour.  It  had  been 
laid,  that  France  muft  have  colonies  to  be  afraid  of 
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war  ;  that  is  the  way  to  make  Bonaparte  love  peace.  Britain 
He  has  had,  to  be  fure,  a  rough  military  education  \ K 
but  if  you  put  him  behind  the  counter  a  little,  he  will 
mend  exceedingly.  When  he  was  reading  the  treaty 
he  thought  all  the  names  of  foreign  places,  Pondicher¬ 
ry,  Cbandernagore,  Cochin,  Martinico,  all  ceffions.  No 
fuch  thing  ;  they  are  fo  many  traps  or  holes  to  catch 
this  filly  fellow  in,  and  make  a  merchant  of  him.  Mr 
Sheridan  faid,  that  at  prefent  in  Britain,  nobody  knew 
who  was  minifter,  as  the  prefent  minifters  continued  to 
identify  themfelves  with  the  former.  That  when  the 
ex-mlnifter  quitted  his  office,  almoft  all  the  fubordinate 
minifters  kept  their  places.  Of  the  late  minifter  he 
faid,  that  none  more  admired  his  fplendid  talents  than 
he  did.  If  ever  man  was  formed  to  give  luftre  to  his 
country,  he  was  that  man.  He  had  no  low,  little,  mean, 
petty  vices  ;  he  had  too  much  good  fenfe,  tafte,  and 
talents,  to  fet  his  mind  upon  ribbands,  ftars,  and  titles  5 
he  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  the  tool  and  creature  of 
any  court :  but  great  as  were  his  talents,  he  had  mif- 
applied  them  in  the  politics  of  this  country,  he  had 
augmented  our  national  debt,  and  diminifhed  our  popu¬ 
lation.  He  had  done  more  to  abridge  our  privileges, 
to  ftrengthen  the  crown  at  the  expence  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  than  any  minifter  he  could  mention.  Mr  Sheri¬ 
dan  concluded  with  moving,  as  an  amendment  to  Lord 
Hawkefbury’s  addrefs,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  that 
houfe,  that  the  omiffion  of  various  opportunities  of  ne¬ 
gotiating  peace  with  advantage  to  this  country,  more 
cfpecially  the  rejeXion  of  the  overtures  made  by  the 
firft  conful  of  France  in  January  1800,  appeared  to  that 
houfe  to  have  led  to  that  ft  ate  of  affairs,  which  render¬ 
ed  peace  fo  neceflary,  as  to  juftify  the  painful  facrifices 
which  his  majefty  had  been  advifed  to  make  for  the 
attainment  thereof.  The  addrefs  propofed  by  Lord 
Hawkeibury  was  carried  by  a  very  great  majority.  II2- 

During  this  feffion  of  parliament,  the  moft  important  General 
operation  of  finance,  confifted  of  the  repeal  of  the  tax  C(,,uhiX  of 
upon  income,  which  gave  great  fatisfaXion.  Indeed, ^o^llnl  tra** 
in  their  whole  conduX,  adminiftration  conducted  them¬ 
felves  with  a  degree  of  moderation  and  prudence, 
which  greatly  conciliated  towards  them  the  minds  of 
the  public.  They  defended  on  all  occafions  the  former 
miniftry,  againft  the  attacks  of  the  old  oppoiition  \  and 
in  return,  they  were  fupported  by  a  confiderable  number 
of  the  members  of  that  adminiftration,  including  Mr 
Pitt.  At  the  fame  time,  they  did  not  appear  unwilling 
to  enter  into  political  connexions  with  the  members 
of  the  old  op  pod  bon.  Parliament  was  prorogued  on 
the  28  th  of  June,  and  difft  lved  on  the  following  day. 

The  elections  which  immediately  fucceeded,  exhibited 
the  Angular  fpeXacle  of  an  adminiftration,  that  avoided 
interfering  in  the  choice  of  the  members  of  parliament. 

The  members  and  friends,  however,  of  the  old  admi¬ 
niftration,  together  with  their  opponents,  were  abund¬ 
antly  aXive.  1124 

The  effeX  of  the  change  of  miniftry  had  by  thisEffe&s  of 
time  been  very  fenfibly  felt  over  the  whole  ifland. 

During  the  preceding  ten  years,  the  minds  of  men  had, 
in  a  lefs  or  greater  degree,  been  kept  in  a  ftate  of 
conftant  alarm  from  the  fear  of  plots  and  conspiracies 
againft  the  government  ;  and  from  the  apprehenlion, 
that  a  moft  dangerous  difaffeXed  party  was  at  all  times 
ready  to  burft  forth  into  aXion  \  and  that  the  Britifh 

conftitution 
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conftitution  was  only  preferred  5n  confequence  of  the 
'  fufpenfion  of  the  habeas  corpus  a£t  and  other  legifta- 
tive  reftraints,  aided  by  the  extreme  vigilance  of  ad- 
miniftration,  and  of  their  friends,  in  reprefling  difaffeft- 
ed  perfons.  Hence  fociety  exifted  under  a  fort  of  ge¬ 
neral  apprehenfion  and  diftruft  ;  and  perfons  originally 
unfriendly  to  the  war,  fuffered,  in  all  departments  of 
bulinefs,  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  country,  a  con* 
fiderable  degree  of  political  perfecution.  All  this  had 
now  paffed  away  \  the  new  minifters  differed  the  pe¬ 
nal  and  reftraining  laws  quietly  to  expire,  and  the  con¬ 
ftitution  to  depend  for  fupport  upon  its  own  ffrength 
and  the  ancient  provifions  of  the  law  ;  they  gave  them- 
felves  no  trouble  about  the  general  fentiments  of  the 
people  with  regard  to  fpeculative  fubjedls,  and  feemed 
willing  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  all  orders  of  the 
date.  The  confequence  was,  that  all  the  fears  and 
anxiety  which  formerly  exifted  about  the  fafety  of  the 
conftitution,  feemed  to  pafs  away  like  a  dream,  and  an 
univerfal  attachment  to  the  inftitutions  of  the  country 
appeared  to  exift,  without  any  jealoufy  that  danger  to 
their  fafety  was  to  be  apprehended  from  any  quarter  ; 
and  political  aniraofities,  being  no  longer  fed  by  alarms 
excited  by  government,  were  as  if  by  a  fort  of  enchant¬ 
ment  appeafed  and  forgotten. 

With  regard  to  the  effects  of  peace  upon  the  Bri- 
tiflh  and  French  nations,  they  promifed  at  firft  to  be 
extremely  favourable  to  the  general  interefts  of  huma¬ 
nity.  The  French  had  fuccefsfully  defended  their  own 
independence,  and  in  their  turn  had  affailed  thofe  by 
whom  it  had  been  menaced,  with  fuch  a  perfevering 
energy  as  fecured  to  them  a  portion  of  refpe&  from 
the  Britifti  nation  *,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  mari¬ 
time  triumphs  of  Britain  had  been  fo  fplendid  during 
the  whole  war,  and  the  valour  of  her  troops  in  Egypt 
had  been  fo  diftinguifhed,  as  to  fecure  to  this  country  a 
high  degree  of  confideration  in  the  eyes  of  the  French. 
The  people  of  the  two  countries  accordingly  feemed 
eager  to  unite  into  habits  of  great  intimacy  with  each 
other.  Very  confiderable  numbers  of  Frenchmen 
came  over  into  Britain  *,  while  at  the  fame  time  multi¬ 
tudes  of  perfons  of  all  ranks  haftened  from  Britain,  to 
vifit  a  country  that  had  of  late  years  excited  in  fo  re¬ 
markable  a  degree  the  attention  of  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  been  the  fcene  of  fuch  extraordinary 
tranfa&ions.  Upon  this  tendency  of  the  two  nations, 
thus  reciprocally  to  abandon  their  mutual  animofities,  a 
fyftem  of  commercial  intercourfe  might  have  been  rear¬ 
ed,  of  a  nature  much  more  perfedt  and  fimple  than  that 
created  by  Mr  Pitt’s  commercial  treaty.  There  is  no 
reafon  to  believe,  that  any  difpofition  exifted  on  the 
part  of  the  Britifti  government  to  ftand  aloof  from 
France,  or  to  avoid,  for  any  political  reafon,  the  exten- 
fion  of  our  commerce  into  that  country.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  fuch  an  intercourfe  would  have  prov¬ 
ed  favourable  to  France  in  every  point  of  view.  It 
would  have  enabled  her  people  to  derive  confiderable 
aid  from  the  great  capital  of  Britifti  merchants,  which 
would  have  been  rapidly  and  liberally  advanced  to¬ 
wards  promoting  the  culture  of  their  wines  and  other 
valuable  produdfions.  Even  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  France  would  have  derived  aggrandifement  from 
fuch  a  connexion.  What  {he  wanted  was  a  navy  to 
enable  her  to  defend  her  colonies,  or  even  contend 
with  anv  chance  of  fuccefs  againft  Britain  in  the  event 
Vox./  IV.  Part  II. 
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of  a  future  war.  This  fhe  could  only  obtain  by  means  Britain, 
of  commerce,  and  commerce  could  in  no  way  be  bet-  v— J 

ter  encouraged  than  by  engaging  continually  in  trade 
with  the  firft;  commercial  nation  upon  earth.  1126 

But  it  was  now  to  be  demonftrated  to  mankind,  that  Conduct  of 
a  man  may  be  qualified  to  lead  armies,  fuccefsfully  to theFrenrh 
battle,  to  overrun  provinces,  and  to  attain  the  envied 
title  of  a  conqueror,  who  at  the  fame  time  poffeffes 
only  a  very  moderate  portion  of  magnanimity,  of  lelf- 
command,  or  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  found  policy 
or  the  beft  interefts  of  nations.  The  French  govern* 
ment,  inftead  of  feizing  the  opportunity  of  encouraging 
their  people  to  become  commercial,  and  thus  gradual¬ 
ly  acquire  wealth,  and  form  a  maritime  power,  by  lay¬ 
ing  open  their  ports,  and  holding  out  to  Britain  a  com¬ 
mercial  treaty  upon  the  moft  liberal  principles,  {hut 
their  own  ports  more  clofely  than  during  the  moft  vio¬ 
lent  period  of  the  war.  They  vainly  fancied,  in  this 
way,  that  they  would  enable  their  own  manutadlurers 
to  rival  thofe  of  Britain,  while  in  fa£t  they  only  ex¬ 
cluded  their  wines  from  the  Britifti  market ;  and  by 
thus  lofing  the  only  fure  and  ready  mode  of  attrafling 
riches  into  their  country,  they  prevented  the  acqui- 
fition  by  enterprifing  individuals  of  a  large  capital 
gained  by  trade,  without  which  no  manufa£tures  can 
ever  greatly  profper.  They  idly  thought  they  were  in 
this  way  limiting  the  trade  of  Britain,  which  having 
all  the  reft  of  the  world  open  to  its  efforts,  could  not 
thus  be  injured,  and  thus  in  truth  they  only  injured 
themfelves. 

With  fimilar  ill  policy,  or  at  leaf!  with  a  reftlefs 
fpirit  of  ambition,  the  French  government  could  not 
abftain  from  purfuing  aggrandifement  by  thofe  efforts 
of  violence  which  are  only  tolerable  in  the  midft  of 
war,  but  which  in  peace  juftly  excite  the  jealoufy  and 
indignation  of  mankind. 

One  of  the  firft  enterprifes  of  Bonaparte,  in  confe-  French  ex- 
quence  of  the  peace,  was  to  reduce  under  his  power  pedition 
the  ifland  of  St  Domingo.  That  great  and  fertile  ^ 

ifland  had  fuffered  the  moft  fevere  calamities  in  confe-  ® 
quence  of  the  revolution.  Thefe  had  terminated  in 
the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  from  flavery  ;  and 
they  had  formed  themfelves  into  a  regular  and  fuffi- 
ciently  orderly  government,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
one  of  their  own  race,  Touffaint,  a  man  of  humanity, 
and,  it  is  faid,  of  confiderable  talents.  Reports  were 
circulated  in  Europe,  that  he  wifhed  to  render  St  Do¬ 
mingo  independent  of  France  ;  but  of  this  there  is  no 
proof :  and  it  is  probable  that  his  chief  offence  confift- 
ed  of  the  general  eftimation  and  perfonal  confequence 
to  which  he  had  attained  \  and  that  the  defpotic  fpirit 
of  Bonaparte  could  endure  no  appearance  of  elevation 
of  chara£Ier,  or  of  independence,  in  any  part  of  the 
French  territory.  Nor  was  it  unnatural  that  under  a 
military  government  force  fhould  have  been  employed 
in  preference  to  any  methods  of  conciliation.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  1801,  an  army  of  25,000  men  was  fent 
out  to  St  Domingo  ;  and  as  Angle  (hips  and  fmall  fqua- 
drons  continued  to  fail  during  the  winter,  loaded  with 
troops,  it  is  believed  that  near  40,000  men  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  what  might  be  called  the  firft  divifion  of 
the  expedition.  We  have  very  defective  accounts  of 
their  proceedings,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  difgraceful  on  the  part  of  the  French.  The 
negro  chiefs  having  refufed  unconditional  fubmiftion, 
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Britain.  ^,e7  were  attacked,  and  having  been  defeated  in  fe- 
veral  battles,  difunion  among  themfelves  took  place, 
and  Touffaint  was  at  laft  induced  to  enter  into  a  nego¬ 
tiation.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  concealed  )  but, 
as  he  was  ft  ill  at  the  head  of  a  refpe&able  force,  it  is 
believed  that  the  poffeffion  not  only  of  his  perfonal 
freedom,  but  the  undifturbed  enjoyment  of  his  proper¬ 
ty,  was  fecured  to  him,  and  his  followers  were  pro¬ 
ofed  a  full  indemnity.  This  took  place  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  May  1801. 

The  French  general,  Le  Clerc,  the  brother-in-law 
of  the  chief  conful,  no  fooner  perceived  the  negro 
chief  in  his  power,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  colony 
apparently  re-eftablifhed,  than  he  immediately  accom- 
pliQied  one  of  the  bafeft  a&s  of  treachery  that  ever 
difgraced  a  government.  The  abdicated  general  was 
accufed  of  a  confpiracy,  though  it  was  evident  there 
was  not  time  from  his  fub million  to  his  feizure  even  to 
meditate,  much  lefs  to  organize,  fuch  a  meafure.  On 
the  1 2th  of  May,  Touffaint,  with  his  whole  family, 
was  put  on  board  a  frigate,  and,  contrary  to  the  moft 
folemn  treaty,  (hipped  off  for  France.  There  he 
foon  perifhed,  in  confequence  of  harfh  ufage  in  prifon. 
The  negroes  of  St  Domingo  foon  perceived  themfelves 
to  be  betrayed  and  deceived.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  reduce  them  back  into  a  ffate  of  (lavery  after 
they  had  now  enjoyed  freedom  for  feveral  years,  and 
they  were  publicly  fold  as  formerly.  The  chiefs  who 
had  been  prevailed  with  to  defert  Touffaint,  and  whofe 
defertion  had  led  to  his  furrender,  now  juftly  learning 
that  they  were  deffined  to  partake  in  the  miferable 
fate  of  their  deluded  colleague,  betook  themfelves  to 
flight.  The  whole  iiland  revolted.  The  climate  came 
in  aid  of  thefe  avengers  of  tyranny  and  falfehood.  The 
miferable  inftrument  of  the  firfl  conful’s  cruelty  fell 
himfelf  the  victim  of  the  climate.  After  a  feries  of 
horrors  and  atrocities,  even  worfe  than  thofe  which 
blacken  the  memory  of  Robefpierre,  Marat,  and  Car¬ 
rier,  and  which  will,  to  future  ages,  remain'  a  laffing 
ftain  on  the  French  chara&er  ;  the  republic  had  to  re¬ 
gret  the  lofs  of  60,000  of  her  beft  troops,  in  a  vain  at¬ 
tempt  to  fubdue  a  colony,  which  might,  with  temper 
g  and  humanity,  have  been  conciliated. 

Confkidl  of  Europe  the  conduct  of  the  French  government 

the  French  was  not  lefs  arbitrary.  The  whole  fortreffes  of 
in  Europe  Piedmont  were  difmantled,  and  that  country  ultimate¬ 
ly  annexed  to  France.  The  fame  was  done  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  duchy  of  Parma  and  Placentia.  The 
Swifs,  in  the  mean  time,  whofe  form  of  government 
had  been  altered  in  imitation  of  that  of  France,  wifhed 
to  reftore  the  ancient  conftitutions  of  the  cantons,  under 
which  their  anceftors  had  profpered  during  fo  many 
ages.  Their  prtfent  leaders,  however,  who  had  rifen 
to  power  by  the  prote&ion  of  France,  folicited  the  in¬ 
terference  of  Bonaparte  in  their  favour.  He  accord 
ingly  fent  a  numerous  army  againft  Switzerland,  and 
in  fpite  of  the  remonftrances  of  the  Britiffi  court, 
placed  the  fovereignty  in  the  hands  of  his  own  depend- 
1129  ents  or  adherents. 

^Bona™  After  their  ft  niggles  for  freedom,  the  French  na- 
part^avow-  tion  no'v  fubmitted  to  a  confirmed  military  defpotifm. 
ecj.  When  Bonaparte  firft  affumed  the  appellation  of  chief 

conful,  it  was  under  the  declaration,  that  his  office 
would  only  endure,  in  terms  of  the  conffitution  then 
promulgated,  for  ten  years.  But  this  conftitution  was 
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now  altered,  and  the  affent  of  the  people  was  demanded  gr-rt  • 
to  a  new  conftitution,  by  which  Bonaparte  was  to  remain 
conful  for  life,  and  even  to  poffefs  the  power  of  nomi¬ 
nating  his  own  fuceeffor.  Suffrages  to  this  meafure 
were  obtained  to  the  number  of  3,577,259.  The  event 
was  celebrated  with  the  higheft  magnificence  in  Paris  ; 
and  addrefles  of  congratulation  were  prefented  from 
the  different  courts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
even  from  the  emperor  of  Germany. 

Thefe  tranfa&ions  could  not  fail  to  be  noticed  in  PapV/war 
Britain,  and  to  be  the  fubjeft  of  remark  in  the  public  between 
newfpapers.  In  thefe  the  unprincipled  ambition  0f lonaPaite 
Bonaparte,  and  the  degraded  character  and  ffate 
the  French  nation,  became  topics  of  frequent  difeuf-  newfpapers. 
fion.  It  appears  that  Bonaparte  very  early  became 
jealous  upon  this  head.  The  Engliffi  had  long  boaft- 
ed,  in  confequence  of  their  political  freedom,  of  their 
fuperiority  as  a  people  over  their  enflaved  neighbours  of 
France  ;  and  the  firff  conful,  no  doubt,  dreaded  left 
the  vanity  of  his  fubje&s  fhould  be  wounded  by  re- 
prefentations,  coming  from  the  free  prefs  of  England, 
of  the  ffate  into  which  they  had  fallen.  A  great  de¬ 
gree  of  irritation  was  thus  produced  in  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  againff  England  and  the  chief  conful  even 
'vent  fo  far  as  not  only  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
Engliffi  newfpapers  into  France,  but  to  demand  from 
our  government,  that  the  beft  bulwark  of  Britifh  free¬ 
dom  ftiould  be  done  away,  by  impofing  reftri<ftions  upon 
the  liberty  of  the  prefs.  He  was  weak  enough, 
through  the  medium  of  the  French  official  journal,  to 
commence  a  conteft  of  argument  and  of  eloquence 
againft  the  writers  of  Engliffi  newfpapers.  In  fuch  a 
warfare  he  could  not  fail  to  be  beaten  j  becaufe  they 
had  nothing  elfe  to  do  but  to  write,  and  becaufe  the 
obfeurity  of  their  fituation,  as  individuals,  enabled 
them  to  inflift  wounds  without  fear  of  reprifals.  Such 
writers  alfo  had  much  to  gain  by  fuch  a  conteft,  as  they 
could  wifli  for  nothing  more  favourable  to  their  em¬ 
ployment,  than  to  be  enabled,  during  a  dull  and  mono¬ 
tonous  period  of  peace,  to  render  their  lucubrations  in- 
terefting,  and  to  amufe  their  readers,  by  engaging  in  a 
paper  war  with  the  great  Bonaparte.  Thefe  circum- 
ftances,  however,  added  to  the  reftlefs  ambition  of  this 
perfonage,  and  his  obvious  want  of  difeernment  of  the 
true  interefts  of  France,  or  want  of  patience  to  purfue 
them,  left  little  reafon  to  hope  that  the  peace  fo  recent¬ 
ly  concluded  would  be  of  long  duration.  n^x 

The  new  parliament  affembled  on  the  16th  of  No- Meeting  of 
vember.  Mr  Abbot  was  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  oflJarhament* 
commons  j  and  on  the  22d  of  the  fame  month  his  ma- 
jefty,  in  a  fpeech  from  the  throne,  congratulated  the 
country  on  having  experienced  the  bounty  of  divine 
providence  in  the  produce  of  an  abundant  harveft. 

He  remarked,  that  the  ftate  of  the  manufa&ures, 
commerce,  and  revenues  of  the  united  kingdom  was 
flourifhing  beyond  example  j  and  that  the  loyalty  and 
attachment  which  were  manifefted  to  the  king’s  per- 
fon  and  government,  afforded  the  flrongeft  indication 
of  the  juft  fenfe  that  was  entertained  of  the  numerous 
bleffings  enjoyed  under  the  prote&ion  of  our  happy 
conftitution.  “  In  my  intercourfe  with  foreign  powers, 
(continued  his  majefty),  I  have  been  a&uated  by  a  fin- 
cere  difpofition  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  It  is 
never thelefs  impoffible  for  me  to  lofe  fight  of  that 
eftablifhed  and  wife  fyftera  of  policy  by  which  the  in- 

terefts 
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Britain,  terefts  of  the  other  ftatcs  are  conne&ed  with  our  own. 
lo— — y  *  I  cannot  therefore  be  indifferent  to  any  material 
change  in  their  relative  condition  and  ftrength.  My 
conduCl  will  be  invariably  regulated  by  a  due  confi- 
deration  of  the  a&ual  fituation  of  Europe,  and  by  a 
watchful  folicitude  for  the  permanent  welfare  of  my 
people. 

“  You  will,  I  am  perfuaded,  agree  with  me  in  think¬ 
ing  that  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  adopt  thofe  means 
of  fecurity,  which  are  beft  calculated  to  afford  the 
profpeCt  of  preferving  to  my  fubje&s  the  bleflings  of 
peace.”  In  both  houfes,  the  ufual  addrefs  was  agreed 

1132  to  unanimoufly  and  without  debate. 

Execution  About  this  time,  Colonel  Defpard,  and  fix  perfons 
for  high  cf  low  rank,  were  executed  for  high  treafon.  He  was 
trfa°B*  an  Irifh  gentleman,  of  a  good  family.  He  had  long 
been  under  clofe  confinement,  during  the  late  admini- 
flration,  upon  fufpicion  of  entertaining  criminal  de- 
figns  againft  government.  His  imagination,  while  un¬ 
der  feclufion  from  focrety,  appeared  to  have  become 
inflamed  nearly  to  madnefs.  After  his  liberation,  in 
confequence  of  the  habeas  corpus  a&  being  no  longer 
fufpended,  he  had  affociated  with  a  number  of  mean 
perfons,  whom  he  had  induced  to  imagine,  that  they 
were  capable  of  overturning  the  government,  and  al¬ 
tering  the  conftitution.  They  took  an  oath  to  this  ef- 
fe&,  and  agreed  to  attack  the  king  at  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  to  feize  the  Tower  and  the  bank,  and  to 
incite  a  general  infiurre&ion.  Their  criminal  engage¬ 
ments  with  each  other  were  fully  proved.  Their 
execution  was  attended  with  no  particular  confe- 

1133  quences. 

Stateofthe  In  propofing  the  fupplies,  on  the  loth  of  December, 
finances,  jvir  Addington  made  fome  remarks,  which  are  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  attention  in  a  hiftorical  point  of  view.  He 
faid,  that  the  year  1792  had,  in  general,  been  the 
moft  profperous  year  of  our  finance.  The  permanent 
taxes  in  that  year  amounted  to  13,853,0001.  In 
the  laft  year,  the  permanent  taxes  produced  nearly 
double  that  fum  ;  their  produce  amounting  to  no  lefs 
than  26,829,0001.  He  could  now  from  experience 
congratulate  the  houfe,  and  allure  them,  that  the  re¬ 
venue  was  conftantly  and  regularly  on  the  increafe. 
There  was  every  reafon  to  look  forward,  with  the 
utmoft  confidence,  to  the  growing  profperity  of  our 
commerce  and  manufactures.  The  amounts  6f  im¬ 
ports  had  been  greatly  fwelled,  by  the  large  impor¬ 
tation  of  grain.  They  amounted  in  that  year  to 
25,500,000k  In  the  part  of  the  prefent  year  which 
had  expired,  they  amounted,  without  that  aid,  to 
15,640,000k  Our  general  exports,  in  1801,  amounted 
to  42  millions.  The  exports  of  the.  prefent  year,  he 
had  reafon  to  believe,  would  fall  little  fhort  of  50 
millions,  their  real  value  being  taken.  The  number 
of  veflels  which  entered  into  the  port  of  Iwon don  in 
1801,  was  3385;  in  1802,  it  was  4750.  Ihe  ton¬ 
nage  of  thofe  veffels  was  in  1801,  418,631 j  in  1802, 
574,371.  The  number  of  men  navigating  in  1801, 
was  23,096  ;  in  1802,  26,251.  This  was,  he  trufted, 
fully  {Efficient  to  juftify  the  aflertion  which  he  had 
lately  made,  that  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  this 
country  had  not  fluttered  from  the  operations  of  the 
ionnage  duty.  It  was  to  be  obferved,  that  what  we 
gained  by  our  traffic,  others  did  not  lofle ;  other  powers 
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had,  therefore,  no  more  reafon  to  look  on  our  com-  Britain. 

mercial  purfuits  with  jealoufy,  than  we  had  to  look  on  - r— * 

theirs  with  fear.  In  the  latter  reflpeCl,  it  was  juftly 
faid  laft  night,  by  a  noble  friend  near  him  (Lord 
Hawkefhury)  we  had  fairly  got  the  ftart  of  them. 

This  pre-eminence  he  had  no  doubt  that  we  ftiould  re¬ 
tain,  as  long  as  we  preferved  our  fuperiority  in  com¬ 
merce,  credit,  and  capital.  The  great  inftrument  of 
their  confervation  was  the  finking  fund,  which,  as  it 
had  fupported  us  under  every  difficulty,  fo  now  he  was 
convinced  it  would  uphold  and  maintain  our  prefent 
profperity.  When  this  great  plan  was  propofed,  in 
1786,  by  his  right  honourable  friend  Mr  Pitt,  who  was 
now  abfent,  the  public  debt  was  238  millions.  The 
fund,  at  that  time,  was  no  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
intereft  on  the  debt,  but  though  the  latter  had  fo 
greatly  increafed,  the  fund  had  advanced  more  in 
proportion,  as  it  now  amounted  to  one-third  of  the 
intereft.  .  1134 

In  the  mean  while,  fome  difficulties  occurred  in  the  Difficulties 
execution  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  The  Britifh  mini-jn  execut- 
ftry  had  avoided  engaging  in  a  quarrel  with  Bona- 
parte,  on  account  of  his  continental  ufurpation,  be-  Amiens. 
caufe  they  found  no  power  willing  to  join  with  them 
in  refilling  him  ;  but  his  reftlefs  ambition  induced 
him  to  endeavour  to  lay  hold  of  the  ifland  of  Malta  ; 
and  his  impatient  fpirit  prevented  his  conducting  the 
plan  with  fluch  flownefs  as  might  enable  him  to  avoid 
fufpicion,  and  enflure  fuccefs,  That  ifland  wasdeftined, 
by  the  treaty,  to  be  intruded  to  the  order  of  St  John. 

Without  waiting  till  the  Britifh  ftiould  abandon  it, 
Bonaparte  inftantly  fet  on  foot  negotiations  with  the 
different  countries  to  which  the  knights  of  the  order 
belonged,  to  procure  the  abolition  of  the  order,  the 
confifcation  of  its  revenues,  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
future  enrolment  of  knights,  or  their  departure  to 
Malta.  Having  accomplifhed  thefe  objeCls,  he  re¬ 
quired  the  Britifh  government  to  deliver  up  the  ifland 
to  a  grand  matter,  appointed,  at  his  inftigation,  by  the 
pope  ;  or  to  the  king  of  Naples,  who  was  to  receive 
poffefiion,  in  the  firft  inftance,for  behoof  of  the  knights. 

As,  ftriClly  fpeaking,  there  was  thus  no  longer  any 
order  of  Malta  to  defend  the  ifland,  and  as  the  king 
of  Naples  was  at  all  times  at  the  mercy  of  France  5 
the  evacuation  of  Malta  by  the  Britifh  troops,  in  the 
prefent  ftate  of  affairs,  would  have  been  equivalent  to 
transferring  it  to  this  laft  power.  'I  he  Britifh  mini- 
ftry  had  fubmitted  to  the  late  continental  acquifitions 
of  France,  from  want  of  means  to  oppofe  them  ;  but 
they  refolved  to  oppofe  the  feizure  of  3n  ifland,  be- 
caufe  the  fuperiority  of  the  Britiih  fleet  enabled  them 
fuccefsfully  to  do  fo.  This  determination  appears  to 
have  greatly  perplexed  the  vehement  and  irritable 
mind  of  Bonaparte.  No  fluccefsful  refiftance  had  hi¬ 
therto  been  made  to  any  of  his  continental  enterprifes ; 
and  as  the  attempt  now  made,  to  refufe  delivery  of  the 
ifland  of  Malta  to  the  king  of  Naples,  and  the  nomi¬ 
nal  grand  matter  of  the  order  of  St  John,  could  only 
be  juftified  by  accufing  him  of  having  aCled  fraudu¬ 
lently  againft  the  fpirit  of  the  treaty  ;  fo  an  acquit f- 
cence  on  his  part  in  the  retention  of  the  ifland, 
contrary  to  the  exprefls  flipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  would  have  been  equal  to  a  confeflion  of 
guilt.  In  this  fituation  he  found  himfelf  dete&ed  in  a 
4X2  deceit, 
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deceit,  which  he  was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  5  while 
at  the  fame  time,  he  fuffered  the  additional  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  having  facrificed  his  reputation,  without  any 
profit  in  return,  becaufe  the  irrefiftible  power  of  the 
Britifh  navy  rendered  it  impoflible  for  him  to  feize 
Malta  by  force.  While  he  remained  under  this  di- 
lemma,  a  converfation  occurred  between  him  and  the 
Bntilh  ambaffador,  Lord  Whitworth.  As  the  fortunes 
of  Bonaparte  have  been  too  extraordinary,  not  to  ren¬ 
der  him  for  ages  a  prominent  objed  in  hiftory,  it  may 
be  worth  while,  for  the  fake  of  throwing  all  poflible 
light  upon  his  charader  and  adions,  to  record  the 
converfation  alluded  to,  in  the  terms  in  which  it  was 
reported  to  the  Britifh  court.  Lord  Whitworth  in  a 
letter  of  the  2ift  of  February,  to  Lord  Hawkefbury, 

Bonaparte’s  “  I  received  a  note  from  M.  Talleyrand  (minifter 
tiorTwith  ^°r  forel'Sn  a^rs)»  informing  me,  the  firft  conful  defir- 
LordWhit-  ed  to  conve/^  with  me,  and  that  I  would  come  to  him 
worth.  at  the  Thuilleries,  at  nine  o’clock.  He  received  me 
in  his  cabinet,  with  tolerable  cordiality  •,  and  after  talk¬ 
ing  on  different  fubjeds,  for  a  few  minutes,  he  defired 
me  to  fit  down,  as  he  himfelf  did,  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  table,  and  began.  He.  told  me,  that  he  felt  it  ne- 
ceffary,  after  what  had  paffed  between  me  "and  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  that  lie  fliould  in  the  mod  clear  and  au¬ 
thentic  manner  make  known  his  fentiments  to  me,  in 
order  to  their  being  communicated  to  his  majefty,  and 
be  conceived,  this  would  be  more  effedually  done  by 
himfelf,  than  through  any  medium  whatever.  He  faid, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  infinite  difappointment  to  him, 
that  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  inftead  of  being  followed 
by  conciliation  and  friendfhip,  the  natural  effeds  of 
peace,  had  been  produdive  only  of  continual  and  in- 
creafing  jealoufy  and  miftruft  ;  and  that  this  miftruft 
was  now'  avowed  jn  fuch  a  manner,  as  muft  bring  the 
point  to  an  iffue.  He  now  enumerated  the  feveral 
provocations  which  he  pretended  to  have  received 
from  England.  He  placed  in  the  firft  line,  our  not 
evacuating  Malta  and  Alexandria,  as  we  were  bound 
to  do  by  treaty.  In  this,  he  faid,  that  no  confidera- 
tion  on  earth  would  make  him  acquiefce,  and  of  the 
two,  he  had  rather  fee  us  in  poffeflion  of  the  Faux- 
bourg  St  Antoine,  than  Malta.  He  then  adverted  to 
the  abufe  thrown  out  againft  him,  in  the  Englifti  pub¬ 
lic  prints  :  but  this,  he  faid,  he  did  not  fo  much  re¬ 
gard  as  that  which  appeared  in  French  papers  pub- 
liftied  in  London.  This  he  confidered  as  much  more 
mischievous,  finee  it  meant  to  excite  this  country  a- 
gainft  him  and  his  government.  He  complained  of 
the, prote&ion  given  to  Georges,  and  others  of  his  de- 
feription,  who,  inftead  of  being  fent  to  Canada,  as  had 
been  repeatedly  promifed,  were  permitted  to  remain 
in  England,  handfomely  penfioned,  and  were  conftantly 
committing  all  forts  of  crimes  on  the  coafts  of  France, 
as  well  as  in  the  interior.  In  confirmation  of  this,  he 
told  me,  that  two  men  had  within  thefe  few  days 
been  apprehended  in  Normandy,  and  were  now 
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their  way  to  Pans,  who  were  hired  affaflins,  and  em¬ 
ployed^  by  the  bifhop  of  Arras,  by  Georges,  and  by 
Dutheil,  as  would  be  fully  proved  in  a  court  of  jus¬ 
tice,  and  made  known  to  the  world.  He  acknow¬ 
ledged,  that  the  irritation  he  felt  againft  England  in¬ 
sure  a  fed  daily,  beqaufe  every  wind  (I  make  ufe  as  much 

J 


as  I  can  of  his  own  ideas  and  expreflions)  which  blew 
from  England,  brought  nothing  but  enmity  and  ha¬ 
tred  againft  him. 

“  He  now  went  back  to  Egypt,  and  told  me,  that  If 
he  had  felt  the  lmalleft  inclination  to  take  poffeffion  of 
it  by  force,  lie  might  have  done  it  a  month  ago,  bv 
fending  25,000  men  to  Aboukir,  who  would  have  pof- 
felled  themlelves  of  the  whole  country,  in  defiance  of 
the  4000  Britifh  in  Alexandria.  That  inftead  of  that 
garrifon  being  a  means  of  protefting  Egypt,  it  was 
only  lurnithing  him  a  pretence  for  invading  it.  This  he 
would  not  do,  whatever  might  be  his  defire  to  have  it 
as  a  colony  ;  becaufe  he  did  not  think  it  worth  the  rife 
of  a  war,  in  which  he  perhaps  might  be  confidered  as 
the  aggreifor,  and  by  which  he  Ihould  lofe  more 
than  he  could  gain,  fince,  fooner  or  later,  Egypt  would 
belong  to  France,  either  by  the  falling  to  pieces  of 
the  1  urkifh  empire,  or  by  fome  arrangement  with 
the  Porte. 

As  a  proof  of  his  defire  to  maintain  peace,  he  wifh- 
ed  to  know  what  he  had  to  gain  by  going  to  war  with 
England.  A  defeent  was  the  only  means  of  offence 
he  had,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  attempt  by  put¬ 
ting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  expedition.  But  how 
could  it  be  fuppofed,  that  after  having  gained  the 
height  on  which  he  flood,  he  would  rifk  his  life  and 
reputation,  in  fuch  a  hazardous  attempt,  unlefs  forced 
to  it  by  neceflity,  when  the  chances  were  that  he  and 
the  greateft  part  of  his  expedition  would  go  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  fea.  He  talked  much  on  this  fubjeft,  but 
never  affe&ed  to  diminifh  the  danger.  He  acknow¬ 
ledged,  that  there .  were  a  hundred  chances  to  one 
againft  him  ;  but  ftill  he  was  determined  to  attempt 
it,  if  war  fhould  be  the  confequence  of  the  prefent 
difeuftion  $  and  fuch  was  the  difpofition  of  the  troops, 
that  army  after  army  would  be  found  for  the  enter- 
prife. 

“  He  then  expatiated  much  on  the  natural  force  of 
the  two  countries.  France  with  an  army  of  480,000 
men,  for  to  this  amount  it  is,  he  faid,  to  be  immedi¬ 
ately.  completed,  all  ready  for  the  moft  defperate  en- 
terprifes  j  and  England  with  a  fleet  that  made  her  mif- 
trefs  of  the  feas,  and  which  he  did  not  think  he  fhould 
be  able  to  equal  in  lefs  than  ten  years.  Two  fuch 
countries,  by  a  proper  undemanding,  might  govern  the 
world,  but  by  their  ftrifes  might  overturn  it.  He  faid, 
that  if  he  had  not  felt  the  enmity  of  the  Britifh  go¬ 
vernment  on  every  occafion  fince  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
there  would  have  been  nothing  that  he  would  not  have 
done,  to  prove  his  defire  to  conciliate  5  participation 
in  indemnities  as  well  as  in  influence  on  the  continent, 
treaties,  of  commerce,  in  fhort,  any  thing  that  could 
have  given  fatisfaaion,  and  have  teftified  his  friend- 
fhip.  Nothing  had,  however,  been  able  to  conquer 
the  hatred  of  the  Britifh  government,  and,  therefore, 
it  was  now  come  to  the  point,  whether  we  fhould  have 
peace  or  war  ?  To  preferve  peace,  the  treaty  of  A- 
miens  muft  be  fulfilled  ;  the  abufe  in  the  public  prints, 
if  not  totally  fuppreffed,  atjeaft  kept  within  bounds, 
and  confined  to  the  Englifti  papers ;  and  the  protec¬ 
tion  fo  openly  given  to  his  bittereft  enemies,  (alluding 
to.  Georges,  and  perfons  of  that  defeription),  muft  be 
withdrawn.  If  war,  it  was  neceffary  only  to  fay  fo, 
and  to  refufe  to  fulfil  the  treaty.” 

The 
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Britain  The  rt^t  this  converfation,  and  of  fome  fufpi- 
L  r_^  _ .  cious  circumftances  in  the  conduct  of  the  French,  was 
6  that  on  the  8th  of  March,  the  following  meffage  was 
King’s  me f-  add reffed  by  the  king  to  the  houfe  of  commons.  “  His 
Cage  on  the  majefty  thinks  it  neceffary  to  acquaint  the  houfe  of 
danger  of  commons,  that  as  very  confiderable  military  prepara- 
hoftilities.  tjons  are  carrying  on  in  the  ports  of  France  and  Hol¬ 
land,  he  has  judged  it  expedient  to  adopt  additional 
meafures  of  precaution  for  the  fecurity  of  his  domi¬ 
nions.  Though  the  preparations  to  which  his  majefty 
refers,  are  avowedly  directed  to  colonial  fervice,  yet 
as  difeuftions  of  great  importance  are  now  fubfifting 
between  his  majefty  and  the  French  government,  the 
refult  of  which  moil  at  prefent  be  uncertain,  his  ma¬ 
jefty  is  induced  to  make  this  communication  to  his 
faithful  commons,  in  the  full  perfuafion,  that  while 
they  partake  of  his  majefty ’s  earneft  and  unvarying  So¬ 
licitude  for  the  continuance  of  peace,  he  may  rely  with 
perfe&  confidence  on  their  public  fpirit  and  liberality, 
to  enable  his  majefty  to  adopt  fuch  meafures  as  cir¬ 
cumftances  may  appear  to  require,  for  fupporting  the 
honour  of  his  crown,  and  the  effential  interefts  of  his 
people.”  Upon  the  motion  of  Mr  Addington,  the 
houfe  voted  an  addrefs,  agreeing  unanimoufly  to  fup- 
port  the  crown  in  the  meafures  propofed.  It  fpeedily 
appeared,  that  the  preparations  which  had  been  allud- 
1137  ed  to  in  the  king’s  meffage  were  extremely  trifling. 
Traosfe-  Bonaparte  had  obliged  the  Spaniards  to  cede  to  him 
rence  of  the  foVereignty  of  Louifiana,  in  North  America,  that 
Louiiiana.  ^  ^  ^  ^  great  country  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Miftiftippi,  which  lies  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Spanifh  province  of  Mexico  ;  and  an  arma¬ 
ment,  with  about  4000  troops,  was  now  preparing  to 
leave  the  ports  of  Holland,  to  take  poffeftion  of  the 
territory  thus  acquired.  The  government  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  oppofed  this  meafure  ;  and  the  ftate  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  fent  notice  to  the  prefident,  that  iQ,OQO  volun¬ 
teers  had  enrolled  themfe.lves,  and  were  refolved,  with 
or  without  the  aid  of  the  union,  to  refill  the  fettle- 
ment  of  the  French  in  their  neighbourhood.  Bona¬ 
parte,  who  probably  had  no  ferious  intention  of  effec¬ 
ting  fuch  a  fettlement,  fold  for  a  fum  'of  money  to 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  the  country  of 
Louifiana;  a  country  inhabited*  by  many  independent 
tribes  of  favages,  and  to  which,  upon  the  principles  of 
'  natural  juftice,  neither  he,  nor  the  Spaniards,  nor  the 
Americans,  had  any  right.  But  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  and  even  the  tranfatlantic  race  of  Europeans, 
had  now  for  fome  ages  been  accu domed  to  regard  all 
foreign  countries  as  unoccupied  property,  which  they 
may  feize  and  transfer  to  each  other,  without  regard 
to  the  natural  inhabitants,  whom  they  confider  as  be¬ 
ings  of  a  fubordinate  race  and  ehara&er.  According¬ 
ly,  this  transference  of  Louifiana  excited  no  furprife  in 

ETnPthe  meanwhile,  as  the  king’s  meffage  to  the  houfe 
of  commons,  already  mentioned,  demonftrated  a  de¬ 
termination  on  the  part  of  the  Bntifti  government  to 
prefer  a  new  war,  to  differing  Bonaparte  to  carry  far¬ 
ther  his  ambitious  projects  •,  the  mind  of  that  perlon 
feems  to  have  been  wrought  up  to  a  ftrange  degree  of 
irritation.  In  his  palace,  he  affeaed  to  life  all  the 
forrps  of  the  ancient  French  court.  At  the  drawing¬ 
room,  where  he  was  waited  upon  by  the  \vhole  ambal- 
fadors  of  Europe,  and  by  a  numerous  affemblage  ot 
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perfons  of  high  rank  from  all  countries,  he  could  not  Britain, 
preferve  the  forms  of  ordinary  civility  to  the  Britifti  J  * 
ambaffador  ;  and  Lord  Whitworth,  in  a  defpatch  of 
the  14th  of  March,  which  was  afterwards  communi¬ 
cated  to  parliament,  gave  the  following  account  of  the 
behaviour  of  the  fir  ft  conful,  on  one  occafion,  at  the  1138 
court  of  the  Thuilleries  “  He  accofted  me,  evident  -  Bonaparte 
ly  under  very  confiderable  agitation.  He  began,  by1”^^ 
a  Iking  me  if  I  had  any  news  from  England  ?  I  toldbafl*a(}or. 
him  I  had  received  a  letter  from  Lord  Hawkefbury 
two  days  ago.  He  immediately  faid,  And  fo  you  are 
determined  to  go  to  war  :  No,  I  replied  >  we  are  too 
fenfible  of  the  advantages  of  peace.  We  have  had 
war  for  15  years  already.  As  he  feemed  to  wait  for 
an  anfwer,  I  obferved  only,  we  have  had  too  much  of 
it.  But  you  wifti  to  carry  it  on  for  15  years  longer, 
and  you  force  me  to  it.  I  told  him,  that  it  was  very 
far  from  his  majefty’s  intentions.  He  then  proceeded 
to  Count  Marcow,  and  the  chevalier  Azara,  who 
were  {landing  together  at  a  little  diftance  from  me, 
and  faid  to  them,  The  Englifh  wifli  for  war  *,  but  if 
they  are  the  firft  to  draw  the  fword,  I  ftiall  be  the  laft 
to  (heath  it  :  they  have  no  regard  to  treaties  :  hence¬ 
forth  they  ftiould  cover  them  with  black  crape.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  came  back  to  me,  and  refumed  the 
converfation,  by  fomething  perfonally  civil  to  me.  He 
began  again,  Why  thefe  armaments  ?  Againft  what 
are  thefe  meafures  of  precaution  ?  I  have  not  a. fingle 
(hip  of  the  line  in  the  ports  of  France  ;  but  if  you 
wifh  to  arm,  I  will  arm  alfo.  If  you  with  to  fight,  I 
will  fight  alfo.  You  may  perhaps  deftroy,  but  you 
will  never  intimidate  France.  We  wifh  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  It  is  our  defire  to  live  in  good  un- 
derftanding  with  her.  You  muft  regard  treaties  then. 
Confufion  to  thofe  who  have  no  regard  to  treaties  : 
they  will  be  refponfible  for  it  to  all  Europe.  He 
was  too  much  agitated  to  make  it  advifable  for  me  to 
prolong  the  converfation.  I  therefore  made  no  an¬ 
fwer  ;  and  he  retired  to  his  apartment  repeating  the 

laft  phrafe.  . 

“  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  all  this  palled  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  2QQ  people,  who  were  prefent  *, 
and  I  am  perfuaded,  that  there  was  not  a  fingle  perfon 
who  did  not  feel  the  impropriety  of  his  condu6l,  and 
the  total  want  of  dignity  as  well  as  of  decency  on  the 
occafion.” 

In  the  mean  time,  the  negotiations  proceeded.  Bo¬ 
naparte  dill  infilled  upon  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens.  He  appears  to  have  flattered  him- 
felf,  that  the  Britifli  miniftry  would  not  venture  to  re¬ 
new  the  war  on  account  of  Malta.  "1  heir  pacific  dif- 
pofitions  were  tvell  known  :  they  had  fuffered  him  to 
make  great  encroachments  upon  the  continent,  with¬ 
out  engaging  in  hoftilities.  They  were  underftood  to- 
confift  of  men,  who  were  not  the  leaders  of  any  party, 
but  had  only  held  a  fubordinate  rank  as  fupporters  of 
Mr  Pitt’s  adminiftration  j  and  they  had  been  loudly 
accufed  in  Britain  by  the  ex-minifters,  and  by  many 
of  the  old  oppofition,  of  want  of  talents  and  want  of 
.fpirit,  on  account  of  the  apparent  tamenefs  with  which, 
they  had  recently  a£led.  Hence  it  feems  likely  that 
Bonaparte  prefumed  that  they  would  ultimately  give 
way  to  his  demands.  But  the  good  temper  and  for¬ 
bearance  of  adminiftration,  had  the  effect ^  of  roufing,. 
in  a  very  great  degree,  the  fpirit  of  the  Britifti  nation,. 
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and  of  inducing  a  great  proportion  of  the  people  to 
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of  the  Bri- 
court. 


wifli  to  engage  in  a  war,  againft  a  man  whom  they 
now.  deleft  ed  as  an  odious  ufurper.  Thus  encouraged, 
TI  adminiftration  rofe  in  their  demands  of  the  price  to  be 
Ultimatum  ?aid  France  for  the  continuance  of  peace.  On  the 
-  I  2th  of  May,  Lord  Whitworth  prefented  the  ultima¬ 

tum  of  the  Britifti  government,  which  was  in  thefe 
terms  : 

“  *•  The  French  government  ftiall  engage  to  make 
no  oppofition  to  the  ceflion  of  the  ifland  of  Lampedofa 
to  his  majefty,  by  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies. 

44  2.  In  confequence  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  iftand 
of  Lampedofa,  his  majefty  ftiall  remain  in  pofleffion  of 
the  ifland  of  Malta,  until  fuch  arrangements  (hall  be 
made  by  him,  as  may  enable  his  majefty  to  occupy 
Lampedofa  as  a  naval  ftation  ;  after  which  period,  the 
ifland  of  Malta  ftiall  be  given  up  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  acknowledged  as  an  independent  ftate 


3*  Ihe  territories  of  the  Batavian  republic  ftiall 
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be  evacuated  by  the  French  forces,  within  one  month 
after  the  conclufion  of  a  convention  founded  on  the 
principles  of  this  projedL 

“  4.  The  king  of  Etruria,  and  the  Italian  and  Li¬ 
gurian  republics,  ftiall  be  acknowledged  by  his  ma- 
jefty. 

44  5.  Switzerland  ftiall  be  evacuated  by  the  French 
forces. 

44  6.  A  fui  table  territorial  provifion  (hall  be  aflign- 
€d  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  in  Italy. 

Secret  article . — His  majefty  ftiall  not  be  required 
by  the  French  government  to  evacuate  the  ifland  of 
Malta,  until  after  the  expiration  of  ten  years. 

44  Articles  4.  5.  6.  may  be  entirely  omitted,  or  muft 
all  be  inferted.” 

This  propofal  having  been  reje&ed,  war  was  an¬ 
nounced  on  the  1 6th  of  May,  by  a  meffage  from  the 
king  to  the  two  houfes  of  parliament.  On  the  21ft  of 
May  a  declaration,  juftifying  this  meafure,  was  infert- 
ed  in  the  London  gazette.  As  the  ftatements  con¬ 
tained  in  it  are  fufRciently  candid,  and  exhibit  an  au¬ 
thentic  detail  of  the  public  a&s  which  occafioned  this 
renewal  of  the  war,  we  ftiall  here  infert  a  few  of  its 
moft  important  paragraphs.  44  As  foon  as  the  treaty 
juftification  °f  Amiens  was  concluded,  his  majefty’s  courts  were 
of  the  war.  °Pen  to  the  PeoPle  France,  for  every  purpofe  of  le¬ 
gal  redrefs.  All  fequeftrations  were  taken  off  their 
property  ;  all  prohibitions  on  their  trade,  which  had 
been  impofed  during  the  war,  were  removed  ;  and 
they  were  placed  on  the  fame  footing,  with  regard  to 
commerce  and  intercourfe,  as  the  inhabitants  of  any 
other  ftate  in  amity  with  his  majefty  with  which  there 
exifted  no  treaty  of  commerce, 

44  To  a  fyftem  of  conduct,  thus  open,  liberal,  and 
friendly,  the  proceedings  of  the  French  government 
afforded  the  moft  ftriking  contraft.  The  prohibitions 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  commerce  of  his  maje¬ 
fty’s  fubje&s  during  the  war,  have  been  enforced  with 
increafed  ftriftnefs  and  feverity.  Violence  has  been 
offered  in  feveral  inftances  to  their  veffels  and  their 
property;  and  in  no  cafe  hasjuftice  been  afforded  to 
thofe  who  may  have  been  aggrieved  in  confequence  of 
fuch  adls  ;  nor  has  any  fatisfa£lory  anfwer  been  given 
to.  the  repeated  representations  made  by  his  majefty’s 
‘Hiinifters  or  ambalfadors  at  Paris.  Under  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  when  his  majefty’s  fubjefts  were  not  fuffered 
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to  enjoy  the  common  advantages  of  peace  within  the 
territories  of  the  French  republic,  and  the  countries 
dependent  upon  it,  the  French  government  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  extraordinary  meafure  of  fending  over  to 
this  country  a  number  of  perfons,  for  the  profeffed  pur 
pofe  of  redding  in  the  moft  confiderable  fea-port  towns 
ot  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  charafter  of  com 
mercial  agents  or  confu/s.  Thefe  perfons  could  have 
no  pretentions  to  be  acknowledged  in  that  charader- 
as  the  right  of  being  fo  acknowledged,  as  well  as  the 
privileges  attached  to  fuch  a  fituation,  could  only  be 
denved  from  a  commercial  treaty  j  and  as  no  treaty  of 
that  defcription  was  in  exiftence  between  his  maiefly 
and  the  French  republic. 

44  1  here  was  confequently  too  much  reafon  to  fuppofe 
that  the  real  objed  of  their  miflion  was  by  no  means 
of  a  commercial  nature:  and  this  fufpicion  was  con¬ 
firmed,  not  only  by  the  circumftance  that  fome  of 
them  were  military  men,  but  by  the  adual  difeovery, 
that  feveral  of  them  were  furniflied  with  inftru&ions  to 
obtain  the  foundings  of  the  harbours,  and  to  procure 
military  furveys  of  the  places  where  it  was  intended 
they  ftiould  refide.  His  majefty  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  prevent  their  departure  to  their  refpe&ive  places  of 
deftmation,  and  reprefented  to  the  French  government 
the  neceffity  of  withdrawing  them  ;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  circumftances  under  which  they  were 
fent,  and  the  inftrudions  which  were  given  to  them, 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  decifive  indications  of  the 
difpofitions  and  intentions  of  the  government  by  whom 
they  were  employed. 

44  If  the  French  government  had  reallyappeared  to  be 
a&uated  by  a  due  attention  to  fuch  a  fyftem  ;  if  their  dif. 
Portions  had  proved  to  be  eflentially  pacific,  allow¬ 
ance  would  have  been  made  for  the  fituation  in  which 
a  new  government  muft  be  placed,  after  fo  dreadful 
and  extenfive  a  convulfion,  as  had  been  produced  by 
the  French  revolution.  But  his  majefty  has  unfortu¬ 
nately  had  too  much  reafon  to  obferve  and  to  lament, 
that  the  fyftem  of  violence,  aggreffion,  and  aggran- 
difement,  which  charafterifed  the  proceedings  of  the 
different  governments  of  France  during  the  war,  has 
been  continued  with  as  little  difguife  fince  its  termina¬ 
tion.  They  have  continued  to  keep  a  French  army  in 
Holland,  againft  the  will,. and  in  defiance  of  the  re- 
mon  ft  ranees,  of  the  Batavian  government,  and  in  re¬ 
pugnance  to  the  letter  of  their  folemn  treaties.  They 
have,  in  a  period  of  peace,  invaded  the  territory,  and 
violated  the  independence  of  the  Swifs  nation,  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  which  had  ftipulated 
the  independence  of  their  territory,  and  the  right  of 
the  inhabitants  to  clioofe  their  own  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  1  hey  have  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  France, 
Piedmont,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  and  the  iftand  of 
Elba,  without  allotting  any  provifion  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  whom  they  have  defpoiled  of  the  moft  valua¬ 
ble  part  of  his  territory,  though  they  were  bound  by  a 
folemn  engagement  to  the  emperor  of  Ruflia  to  at¬ 
tend  to  his  interefts,  and  to  provide  for  his  eftablifh- 
nient.  It. may  indeed  with  truth  be  afferted,  that  the 
period,  which  has  elapfed  fince  the  conclufion  of  the 
definitive  treaty,  has  been  marked  with  one  continued 
feries  of  aggreffion,  violence,  and  infult,  on  the  part 
of  the  French  government.” 

With  regard. to  Malta,  the  declaration  proceeded  to 

ftate, 
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Britain  ^a^e>  U  that  w^en  the  French  government  demanded  its 
^  ^  -» evacuation,  feveral  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens 

refpedfing  it  remained  unexecuted.  The  tenth  article 
had  ftipulated,  that  the  independence  of  the  iflsfnd 
{hould  be  placed  under  the  guarantee  and  protedlion  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Auftria,  Ruflia,  Spain,  and 
Pruflia.  The  emperor  of  Germany  had  acceded  to  the 
guarantee,  but  only  on  condition  of  a  like  acceflion  on 
the  part  of  the  other  powers  fpecified  in  the  article. 
The  emperor  of  Ruflia  had  refufed  his  acceflion,  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  condition  that  the  Maltefe  langue  {hould 
be  abrogated  :  and  the  king  of  Pruflia  had  given  no 
anfwer  whatever  to  the  application  which  had  been 
made  to  him  to  accede  to  the  arrangement.  That  the 
fundamental  principle  upon  which  depended  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  other  parts  of  the  article,  had  been  de¬ 
feated  by  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
conftitution  of  the  order  fince  the  conclufion  of  the 
treaty  of  peace.  It  was  to  the  order  of  St  John  of 
Jerufalem,  that  his  majefty  was  by  the  firft  ftipulation 
of  the  tenth  article  bound  to  reftore  the  ifland  ol  Mal¬ 
ta.  The  order  is  defined  to  confift  of  thofe  langues 
■which  were  in  exiftence  at  the  time  of  the  conclufion 
of  the  treaty.  The  three  French  langues  having  been 
aboliftied,  and  a  Maltefe  langue  added  to  the  inftitu- 
tion,  the  order  confided  therefore  at  that  time  of  the 
following  langues,  viz.  Arragon,  Caftile,  Germany,  Ba¬ 
varia,  and  Ruflia.  Since  the  conclufion  of  the  defini¬ 
tive  treaty,  the  langues  of  Arragon  and  Caftile  have 
been  feparated  from  the  order  by  Spain,  and  part  of  the 
Italian  langue  had  been  abolilhed  by  the  annexation  of 
Piedmont  and  Parma  to  France.  There  is  ftrong  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  it  has  been  in  contemplation  to 
fequeftrate  the  property  of  the  Bavarian  langue,  and 
the  intention  has  been  avowed  of  keeping  the  Ruffian 
langue  within  the  dominions  of  the  emperor.” 

In  the  declaration,  the  French  were  accufed  of  hav¬ 
ing  inftigated  or  accompliihed  the  whole  of  thofe 
changes,  and  of  thus  having  rendered  it  impoffible  to 
fulfil  that  part  of  the  treaty.  It  was  alfo  remarked, 
that  from  a  report  publifhed  by  an  accredited  agent  of 
the  French  government.  Colonel  Sebailiani,  it  appear¬ 
ed  that  France  entertained  views  hoftile  to  the  Turkilh 
empire,  the  integrity  of  which  had  been  exprefsly  fti¬ 
pulated,  which  rendered  the  retention  of  Malta  more 
neceffary.  The  behaviour  of  the  firft  conful  to  Lord 
Whitworth  at  his  audience  was  alfo  noticed,  together 
with  fome  other  offenfive  occurrences  j  and  it  was  ob¬ 
served  that  “  His  majefty  might  add  to  this  lift  of  indig¬ 
nities,  the  requifition  which  the  French  government 
have  repeatedly  urged,  that  the  laws  and  conftitution 
of  this  country  {hould  be  changed,  relative  to  the  liber¬ 
ty  of  the  prefs.  His  majefty  might  likewife  add  the 
calls  which  the  French  government  have  on  feveral 
occafions  made  to  violate  the  laws  of  hofpitality,  with 
refpecl  to  perfons  who  had  found  an  afylum  within  his 
dominions,  and  againft  whofe  conduct  no  charge  what¬ 
ever  has  at  any  time  been  fubftantiated.  It  is  impof¬ 
fible  to  reflect  on  thefe  different  proceedings,  and  the 
courfe  which  the  French  government  have  thought 
proper  to  adopt  refpe&ing  them,  without  the  thorough 
convi&ion,  that  they  are  not  the  effed  of  accident,  but 
that  they  form  a  part  of  a  fyftem,  which  has  been 
adopted  for  the  purpofe  of  degrading,  vilifying,  and 
infulting  his  majefty  and  his  government.” 
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Ad minift ration  were  now  placed  in  a  very  Angular  Britain, 
fituation.  Mr  Fox  oppofed  the  war,  and  propofed  that — *f— — 
an  attempt  (hould  be  made  to  prevail  with  the  empe¬ 
ror  of  Ruflia  to  mediate  a  peace  ;  upon  the  fuppofition 
that,  if  his  mediation  was  rejeded  by  France,  we  might 
be  able  to  fecure  an  alliance  with  him.  To  this  pro- 
pofal  adminiftration  acceded  5  but  although  Mr  Fox 
oppofed  the  war,  almoft  the  whole  other  members  of 
the  old  oppofition,  including  Mr  Sheridan  and  Mr 
Tierney,  ftrongly  approved  of  it.  Mr  Pitt  and  the 
reft  of  the  ex-miniftry  did  the  fame.  As  Bonaparte  had 
threatened  to  attempt  an  invafion,  the  parties  out  of 
power  laid  hold  of  this  circumftance  to  excite  alarm  \ 
they  had  induftriouffy  reprefented  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  prefent  minifters,  as  men  of  moderate  capacity, 
unfit  to  be  intrufted  with  the  defence  of  the  empire  in  a 
perilous  crifis.  Mr  Pitt  and  his  colleagues,  in  their 
fpeeches  in  parliament,  reprefented  the  nation  as  in 
danger  of  being  inftantly  invaded  by  almoft  innumera¬ 
ble  hofts  of  experienced  troops,  who  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  delay  more  than  a  few  days  to  land  upon  our 
fhores.  The  members  of  the  old  oppofition  held  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  language  ;  the  views  of  both  probably 
were  in  fome  degree  to  terrify  the  country,  to  call  for 
their  fervices,  as  men  of  greater  energy  than  the  pre¬ 
fent  rulers.  The  militia,  both  ordinary  and  extraor¬ 
dinary,  were  called  out,  and  a  new  body  of  troops  was 
ordered  to  be  raifed  by  ballot,  under  the  appellation  of 
an  army  of  referve  ;  at  the  fame  time,  the  raifing  of 
bodies  of  volunteers  throughout  the  ifland  was  repre¬ 
fented  as  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  they  were  accord¬ 
ingly  formed.  An  ad  of  parliament  was  alfo  paffed, 
for  calling  out,  in  cafe  of  adual  invafion,  the  whole 
male  population  of  the  kingdom,  in  claffes  according  to 
their  age,  or  their  fituation  in  life,  as  married  or  un¬ 
married,  or  having  children,  &.c.  To  fupport  the  ex- 
pence  of  thefe  different  armaments,  and  of  the  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  navy,  the  income  tax  was  reftored 
with  certain  modifications. 

Thus  adminiftration  found  their  whole  opponents, 
unlike  any  former  oppofition,  driving  with  emulation 
to  do  their  bufinefs  for  them,  and  to  ftrengthen  go¬ 
vernment  by  new  armaments.  The  confequence  was 
that  during  the  enfuing  autumn,  minifters  feemed  to  be¬ 
come  perplexed  by  the  multiplicity  of  bufinefs  put  into 
their  hands,  and  to  have  entertained  doubts  about  the 
propriety  of  fome  of  the  meafures  in  which  they  had 
embarked.  The  plan  of  raifing  fuch  numerous  bodies 
of  troops  by  ballot,  while  at  the  fame  time,  fubftitution 
was  permitted  to  thofe  upon  whom  the  ballot  fell,  be¬ 
came  a  moft  unequal  mode  of  raifing  an  army  for  the 
defence  of  the  ftate,  as  it  fell  upon  perfonS  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  riches,  but  according  to  their  age.  It  was 
attended  with  this  effed,  however,  that  as  the  bodies 
of  volunteers  raifed  by  permiflion  of  government,  en¬ 
joyed  an  exemption  from  certain  ballots  ;  this  operated', 
along  with  the  fpirit  of  the  country,  as  a  fufticient 
premium  to  induce  great  multitudes  of  perfons  to  en¬ 
roll  themfelves  for  the  purpofe  of  acquiring  the  ufe  of 
military  exercife.  Minifters  at  times  hefitated  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  numerous  bodies  of  volunteers  that  offered 
themfelves  *,  but  as  they  departed  afterwards  from  this 
fentiment,  nearlv  400,000  men  were  trained  to  the 
ufe  of  arms,  exclufive  of  the  regular  army,  the  militia, 
and  the  army  of  referve. 
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Britain.  The  ports  of  France,  in  the  meanwhile,  were  clofely 
^  blockaded,  and  their  foreign  pofleffions  were  feized  ; 
while  the  only  ftep  of  retaliation  in  their  power  to 
exert,  conlifted  of  feizing  the  electorate  of  Hanover, 
which  they  plundered  unmercifully.  Bonaparte  offered 
to  give  up  Hanover  as  the  price  of  Malta ;  but  his  offer 
was  refufed. 

The  moll  inconvenient  circumftance  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  which  was  produced  by  the  late  political  tranfac- 
tions,  conlifted  of  the  great  embarraffment  occafioned 
to  perfons  engaged  in  commerce,  which  was  the  caufe 
of  numerous  bankruptcies. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  former  war,  trade  had 
found  out  for  itfelf  regular  channels,  and  in  particular, 
the  port  of  Hamburgh  had  become  the  great  florehoufe 
of  Britilh  merchandife,  from  which,  as  a  neutral  ftate, 
it  was  diftributed  among  the  countries  engaged  in  the 
war.  The  conclufion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  produced  the 
daily  expectation  of  a  renewal  of  the  intercourfe  with 
France,  and  therefore  put  a  ftop  to  the  circuitous 
trade  by  Hamburgh.  As  nothing  was  fubftituted  in 
the  ftead  of  the  latter,  a  fufpenfion  of  operations  in 
fome  manufactures  occurred.  When  thefe  difficulties 
were  coming  to  a  clofe,  the  renewal  of  the  war  pro¬ 
duced  a  new  uncertainty  about  the  channels  in  which 
the  European  trade  muft  hereafter  flow.  The  difficul¬ 
ty  was  increafed  by  the  invafion  of  Hanover  by  the 
French,  and  their  excluding  the  Britilh  from  the  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  Elbe,  who  in  their  turn  blockaded  the 
river  with  (hips  of  war,  and  thus  excluded  all  the 
world. 

Parliament  affembled  on  the  22d  of  November. 
In  the  fpeech  from  the  throne,  his  majefty  faid  :  “  Since 
I  laft  met  you  in  parliament,  it  has  been  my  chief  ob¬ 
ject  to  carry  into  effeCt  thofe  meafures  which  your  wif- 
dom  had  adopted  for  the  defence  of  the  united  king¬ 
dom,  and  for  the  vigorous  profecution  of  the  war.  In 
thefe  preparations,  I  have  been  feconded  by  the  volun¬ 
tary  exertions  of  all  ranks  of  my  people,  in  a  manner 
that  has,  if  poffible,  ftrengthened  their  claim  to  my 
confidence  and  affeCtion.  They  have  proved  that  the 
menaces  of  the  enemy  have  only  ferved  to  roufe  their 
native  and  hereditary  fpirit  ;  and  that  all  other  confi- 
derations  are  loft  in  a  general  difpofition  to  make  thofe 
efforts  and  facrifices,  which  the  honour  and  the  fafety 
of  the  kingdom  demand  at  this  important  and  critical 
conjuncture. 

“  Though  my  attention  has  principally  been  directed 
to  the  great  objeCt  of  internal  fecurity,  no  opportu¬ 
nity  has  been  loft  of  making  an  impreflion  on  the  fo¬ 
reign  poffeftions  of  the  enemy.  The  iflands  of  St 
Lucia,  Tobago,  St  Pierre,  and  Miquelon,  and  the 
fettlements  of  Demerara  and  Effequibo,  have  furren- 
dered  to  the  Britifh  arms.  In  the  conduCt  of  the  ope¬ 
rations  by  which  thefe  valuable  acquifitions  have  been 
made,  the  utmoft  promptitude  and  zeal  have  been  dif- 
played  by  the  officers  employed  in  thofe  fervices,  and 
by  my  forces  aCting  under  their  command  by  fea  and 
land.  In  Ireland,  the  leaders  and  feveral  inferior  agents 
in  the  late  traitorous  confpiracy,  have  been  brought  to 
juftice,  and  the  public  tranquillity  has  experienced  no 
further  interruption.  I  indulge  the  hope  that  fuch  of  my 
deluded  fubjeCts  as  have  fwerved  from  their  allegiance, 
are  now  convinced  of  their  error;  and  that  having  com¬ 


pared  the  advantages  they  derived  from  the  protection  B  •  . 
of  a  free  conftitution,  with  the  condition  of  thofe  coun- 
tries  which  are  under  the  dominion  of  the  French  go¬ 
vernment,  they  will  cordially  and  zealoufly  concur  in 
refilling  any  attempt  that  may  be  made  againft  the  fe¬ 
curity  and  independence  of  my  united  kingdom.” 

I  he  ufual  addrefs  to  the  throne  was  unanimoufly 
carried,  though  Mr  Fox  complained,  that  nothing  had 
been  faid  refpeCting  the  ftate  of  our  negotiations  with 
Ruffia. 

As  the  debates  in  parliament  during  the  prefent 
feflion  were  by  no  means  very  interefting,  and  as  the 
war  to  which  they  alluded,  is  not  brought  to  a  termi¬ 
nation,  we  fhall  avoid  entering  into  a  detail  of  them. 
During  the  winter,  the  French  government  continued 
to  repeat  with  much  confidence  their  threats  of  inva¬ 
fion,  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  remained  in  daily 
expeClation  that  a  landing  would  be  attempted.  No¬ 
thing  however  of  any  importance  was  done.  Bonaparte 
travelled  from  Paris  to  the  fea  coaft,  and  back  to  Paris, 
repeatedly.  It  was  announced  that  a  body  of  guides 
was  formed  to  conduCt  the  invading  army,  when  it 
fhould  have  landed  in  England  ;  and  the  whole  generals 
and  admirals,  by  whom  the  expedition  was  to  be  con¬ 
ducted,  were  faid  to  have  gone  to  their  refpeCtive  pofts. 
Nothing  aCtually  occurred,  however,  excepting  the  fail¬ 
ing  from  one  French  port  to  another,  under  the  cover 
of  land-batteries,  of  fmall  parties  of  flat-bottomed  boats. 

Thefe  at  times  evaded  the  vigilance  of  the  Britifh 
cruifers,  though  they  were  frequently  alfo  captured,  or 
driven  afhore,  or  funk. 

We  are  thus  under  the  neceflity  of  concluding  the 
prefent  article  with  leaving  Britain  ftill  engaged  in  a 
war  with  its  ancient  enemy.  As  this  war  has  been  re- 
prefented  by  our  moft  confpicuous  ftatefmen  as  of  a 
moft  dangerous  nature,  and  as  having  brought  into 
the  moft  ferious  hazard  our  exiftence  as  an  independent 
ftate,  it  may  not  here  be  improper  to  take  fome  notice 
of  a  fubjeCt  which  feems  to  be  very  defectively  under- 
ftood  both  in  Fiance  and  Britain  ;  that  is,  the  relative 
ftrength  of  the  two  countries. 

The  French  nation  confifts  of  25,000,000  of  people, 
and  their  newly-acquired  territories  of  four  or  five 
millions  additional.  They  hold  in  a  fort  of  vaffalage, 
or  dependence,  all  Europe  to  the  fouth  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Adige.  On  the  other  hand,  the  population 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  amounts  only  to  about 
14,000,000,  and,  of  thefe,  a  great  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Ireland,  may,  in  the  prefent  times,  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  difaffeCtion,  be  juftly  confidered  as  a 
diminution  from  the  ftrength  of  the  empire,  fo  that  the 
effeCHve  population  of  Great  Britain  may  perhaps  be  . 
accounted  as  equal  only  to  one  half  of  that  of  France. 

The  French  are  alfo  confidered  as  poffefling  this  ad¬ 
vantage  in  a  military  conteft,  that  being  chiefly  an 
agricultural  people,  not  depending  for  their  fupport  on 
trade  or  manufactures,  the  fources  of  their  ftrength, 
and  riches  are  lefs  injured  by  war  than  thofe  of  Great 
Britain.  But  the  chief  fource  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  France  in  a  quarrel  with  Great  Britain  refults 
from  the  ftrength  of  their  numerous  armies,  compofed 
of  veteran  foldiers,  conducted  by  the  moft  experienced 
and  celebrated  generals  of  the  prefent  age. 

The  French  government  has  of  late  affumed  a  proud 
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BFItain.  an(^  menacing  tone,  as  the  Wronger  and  more  warlike 
y— '  party,  and  confidering  themfelves  as  in  no  danger  from 
our  hoftilily,  threatened  to  iubjugate  the  ifland  by  in- 
vading  it  with  their  numerous  armies.  By  their  threats 
they  hoped  to  accomplifh  two  objects  :  ift,  To  embar- 
rafs  the  Britifh  government,  and  reduce  the  nation  to 
great  difficulties  in  fupporting  the  ruinous  expence  at¬ 
tending  great  military  and  marine  eftablifhments,  in¬ 
tended  folely  for  defence  }  and,  2dly,  The  French  in 
this  way  expert  to  acquire  unlimited  afcendency  upon 
the  continent  of  Europe,  by  reprefenting  themfelves  as 
incomparably  more  powerful  than  Britain,  which  they 
are  only  prevented  from  reducing  into  (lavery,  by  the 
ocean  which  furrounds  it.  The  fame  confiderations 
produce  a  considerable  eff-£l  in  Britain  :  much  defpun- 
dency  is  occafioned  by  refledling  on  the  expences  necef- 
fary  to  our  fafety  againfl  the  prefent  power  of  France  $ 
and  much  unhappinefs,  from  an  apprehenfion  that  the 
vigilance  of  our  navy  may  be  evaded  by  their  armies, 
which  we  are  apt  to  regard  as  almoft  irrefiftible,  in 
confeqnence  of  the  fuccefs  they  ultimately  enjoyed  du¬ 
ring  the  late  war. 

It  is  apprehended  that  a  more  mature  confideration 
of  the  fubjeft  would  difpel  the  apprehenfions  of  the 
Britifh  nation,  and  convince  them,  that  at  this  moment 
they  are  very  far  from  being  inferior  in  ftrength  to 
France,  or  have  any  reafon  to  dread  the  refult  of  a 
military  contefl  with  that  power  in  any  form  in  which 
it  can  poffibly  occur.  It  may  be  true,  that  France 
poffeffes  a  population  of  2 6  millions }  but  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  it  is  only  a  very  fmall  proportion  of  that 
population  that  can  be  employed  in  war  5  a  fufficient 
number  muft  remain  at  home  to  provide  bread  for  the 
whole,  and  by  their  induftry,  to  defray  the  enormous 
expence  attending  modern  military  operations,  efpecial- 
ly  in  offenfive  war.  But  the  fituation  of  the  Britifh 
nation  is  very  different.  The  Britifh  iflands,  no  doubt, 
contain  a  population  lefs  numerous  than  that  of  France  } 
But  the  people  of  this  country  are  not,  like  them,  under 
the  neceflity  of  drawing  their  fubfiftence  from  the  foil 
of  their  own  country.  The  Britifh  iflands  only  form 
the  metropolis  of  a  vaft  empire  in  diftant  regions.  In 
the  eaft,  an  induftrious  and  civilized  race  of  men,  five 
times  more  numerous  than  the  inhabitants  of  Britain, 
upon  one  of  the  mofl  fertile  portions  of  the  globe,  are 
fubjeft  to  our  dominion  •,  and  whatever  can  be  fpared 
•from  the  fruits  of  their  induftry,  is  annually  tranfport- 
ed  to  Europe,  and  expended  upon  the  fubfiftence,  the 
defence,  and  the  luxuries  of  the  Britifh  nation.  In 
the  weft,  alfo,  the  induftry  of  a  different  race  of  men 
is  employed  in  producing  the  moft  valuable  obje£fs  of 
neceffity  and  luxury,  and  the  profits  of  their  labour 
centre  in  Great  Britain.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  foil  ef 
our  European  territory  is  not  employed  in  producing 
bread  for  the  people,  but  in  a  great  meafure  in  flip- 
porting  the  animals  that  form  the  magnificent  equipa¬ 
ges  of  the  rich,  or  in  fupplying  butchers  meat  for  a 
luxurious  nation.  Our  country  is  in  fome  meafure  con¬ 
verted,  like  ancient  Italy  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
into  gardens  and  plea  fore  grounds,  while  we  procure 
grain  from  foreign  countries. 

It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  that  France  poffeffes  a  fupe- 
rior  European  population.  In  the  ftate  of  things  now 
deferibed,  it  is  impoffible  for  her  to  fupport  the  fame 
number  of  European  foldiers  that  Britain  may  do. 
Vol.  IV.  Part  II. 
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Every  foldier  France  fends  out,  muft  be  maintained 
and  clothed  by  the  induftry  of  Frenchmen,  exerted  v- 
upon  a  European  foil,  of  far  inferior  fertility  to  that 
which  is  cherifhed  by  tropical  rains,  or  the  periodical 
floods  of  the  Ganges.  Whereas  the  Britifh  foldier  is 
not  fupported  merely  by  Britifh  induftry,  but  by  the 
induftry  of  the  natives  of  Hindoftan,  or  of  the  labour¬ 
ers  of  Jamaica.  In  this  view,  by  curtailing  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  degree  her  luxury,  Britain  might  convert  an  im- 
menfe  proportion  of  her  population  to  military  fervice, 
fo  as  far  to  exceed  any  numbers,  that  during  a  length 
of  time  France  could  maintain  in  arms  againfl  her  } 
for  this  fimple  reafori,  that  almoft  every  Britifh  fubje£t 
may  be  faid  to  be  fupported  by  the  labour  of  eight 
or  ten  perfons,  in  a  more  fertile  country  than  that  of 
France.  In  this  refpeft,  Britain  refembles  ancient 
Sparta.  The  citizens  of  that  ftate  were  free,  but  each 
of  them  was  a  foldier,  becaufe  he  was  fupported  by  the 
induftry  of  a  fuhjugated  race  called  Helots,  What  tliefe 
laft  were  to  the  Spartans,  the  Hindoos  in  the  Eaft, 
and  the  Africans  tranfported  to  the  Weft:  India  iflands, 
now  are  to  the  Britifh  nation. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  remarked,  that  the  induftry  exerted 
in  Britain  is  of  a  more  profitable  nature  than  that  of 
France,  in  as  much  as  manufafturing  and  commercial 
ftates  always  acquire  greater  riches  than  thofe  em¬ 
ployed  in  agriculture  alone.  We  are,  therefore,  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  fupport  the  expence  of  a  protra&ed  war, 
than  the  French  can  poffibly  be.  Nor  is  any  injury 
which  they  can  do  to  our  commerce  an  objedl  of  feri- 
ous  alarm.  By  refufing  to  trade  with  us,  they  only 
prevent  themfelves  from  acquiring  wealth.  All  Afia 
and  America  are  open  to  us,  and  no  exertions  of 
political  power  have  hitherto  been  found  able  to 
exclude  the  Britifh  manufa&ures  from  the  continent 
of  Europe. 

Even  the  engines  df  war,  we  pofTefs  In  a  fuperioir 
degree  to  France.  In  confequcnce  of  the  expertnefs 
of  our  artifls,  all  kinds  of  inftruments  of  deftru6lion 
are  here  produced  in  greater  abundance  and  with  more 
facility  ;  and  our  wealth  has  given  us  the  command  of 
the  means  of  bringing  into  the  field  an  innumerable 
cavalry,  which  could  not  fail  inftantly  to  embarrafs  an 
invading  enemy,  and  by  cutting  off  every  means  of  com¬ 
munication  or  fupply,  ultimately  to  reduce  them  to 
ruin,  with  little  lofs  or  difficulty  to  ourfelves.  We  are, 
indeed,  accuftoraed  greatly  to  overrate  the  evils  attend¬ 
ing  invafion.  It  ought  to  be  recolle&ed,  that  our 
wealth  by  no  means  confifts  merely  of  what  appears 
upon  the  furface  of  the  Britifh  foil.  It  confifts  in  a 
confiderable  degree  of  our  diftant  poffeffions,  which  are 
pro te fled  by  our  navy  •,  and  all  the  damage  that  an 
invading  enemy  could  commit,  hemmed  in,  as  he 
would  be,  by  our  cavalry,  could  not  exceed  a  few  mil¬ 
lions  flerling,  which  would  prove  no  caufe  of  embar- 
raffment  to  the  finances  of  Britain. 

With  regard  to  the  military  reputation  of  the  pre-’ 
fent  French  armies,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  only 
of  a  recent  date.  In  the  year  1789,  the  French  army 
was  only  the  fourth  in  Europe.  If  it  is  now  the  firfl, 
this  circumflance  proves,  that  military  fkill  is  no  in- 
acceffible  attainment.  Well  educated  men  are  far 
more  numerous  in  Great  Britain  than  they  ever  were 
in  France}  and  as  their  natural  courage  is  not  inferior, 
there  feems  no  reafon  to  doubt,  that  they  might  fpeedily 
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Britain,  be  enabled  to  excel  their  antagonifts  in  the  art  of  war, 
as  much  as  they  do  in  all  other  arts. 

It  feems,  therefore,  a  falfe  idea,  that  in  a  conteft 
with  France,  Britain  owes  her  fafety  merely  to  the 
ocean.  Were  Britain  fituated  where  Spain  now  is, 
without  any  other  alteration  of  circumftance,  there 
feems  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  Britifh  armies 
would  fpeedily  appear  fuperior  to  the  French.  By 
riches  drawn  from  diftant  countries,  more  numerous 
armies  could  at  all  times  be  maintained  in  the  field  ; 
and  as  thefe  armies  would  contain  a  far  fuperior  num¬ 
ber  of  well  educated  and  accomplifhed  men,  than 
would  appear  againft  them,  they  could  not  fail  fpeedi¬ 
ly  to  acquire  fuperior  fkill,  reputation,  and  fucctfs  in 
war. 

As  matters  a£lually  Hand,  with  a  reftlefs  military 
government  at  the  head  of  France,  it  is  undoubtedly 
neceffary  for  the  Britifh  nation  to  be  upon  its  guard, 
and  to  maintain  itfelf  in  a  ffate  of  conftant  preparation 
againft  that  power.  For  thb  pu  pofe,  bodies  ot  men 
voluntarily  arm  ng  themfelves,  ought  not  to  be  entire¬ 
ly  relied  on.  i‘he  whole  youth  of  the  Britifh  iflands 
ought,  at  a  certain  age,  to  be  regularly  trained  to  mi¬ 
litary  dtfcipline.  We  ihould  thus  be  in  fume  meafure 
converted  into  a  military  people,  qualified  at  all  times 
to  protefi,  not  merely  our  European  iflands,  but  the 
remote  puffefTicns  of  which  we  are  the  matters.  In 
futli  a  ffate,  it  might  perhaps  become  a  quell  ion  with 
prudent  politicians,  how  far  we  ought  not  to  confider 
it  as  a  nectffary  ftipulation  in  any  future  treaty  of  peace, 
that  France  fliould  acquire  no  territory  out  of  Europe. 

3  bus  (he  would  be  prevented  from  obtaining  a  navy, 
and  thus  our  foreign  pofiefTions  would  enable  Britain 
permanently  to  retain  her  relative  ftrength,  nothwith- 
ftanding  the  European  conquefts.  of  France. 

Aew  Britain ,  a  large  country  of  North  America, 
called  alio  Terra  Labrador ,  has  Hudfon’s  bay  and 
flrait  on  the  north  and  weft,  Canada  and  the  river  St 
Eawrence  on  the  fouth,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  on 
the  eaft.  It  is  fubjefl  to  Great  Britain,  but  yields  on¬ 
ly  fkins  and  furs.  The  following  is  the  beft  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  country  that  hath  yet  appeared.  It  was 
drawn  up  by  the  commander  of  the  Otter  floop,  and 
*hil  Tran/. communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  by  the  honour- 
vol  Ixiv.  able  Daines  Barrington  in  1774. 

“  There  is  no  part  of  the  Britifh  dominions  fo  little 
known  as  tha  immenfe  country  of  Labrador*  So  few 
have  vifited  the  northern  parts  of  this  vaft  country,  that 
almoft  from  the  ftraits  of  Belleifle  until  you  come  to 
the  entrance  of  Hudfon’s  bay,  for  more  than  ten  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude,  no  chart  which  can  give  any  tole-* 
rable  idea  of  the  coaft  hath  been  hitherto  formed. 
The  barrennefs  of  the  country  explains  why  it  has  been 
fb  feldom  frequented.  Here  avarice  has  but  little  to 
feed  on. 

“  Perhaps,  without  an  immoderate  fhare  of  vanity, 

I  may  venture  to  prefume,  that,  as  far  as  I  have  been, 
which  is  to  the  latitude  of  59.  10.  the  draught  which 
I  have  been  able  to  form  is  by  much  the  beft  of  any 
that  has  hitherto  been  made. 

**  Others  have  gone  before  me,  bleft  with  abilities 
fuperior  to  mine,  and  to  whom  F  hope  to  be  thought 
equal  only  in  affiduity.  But  I  had  advantages  of  which 
Sjiey  were  dfcftitute  ;  with  a  fmall  veffel,  and  having  an 
Jndian  with,  roe, r  who  knew  every  rock,  and  fhoal  upon 
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the  coaft,  I  was  enabled  to  be  accurate  in  my  obferva- 
tions  ;  and  thefe  are  the  reafons  why  I  deem  my  own 
fketch  preferable  to  all  others. 

“  As  this  country  is  one  of  the  moft  barren  in  the 
whole  world,  fo  its  fea  coaft  is  the  moft  remarkable. 
Bordered  by  innumerable  iftands,  and  many  of  them 
being  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  main  land,  a 
fhip  of  burden  would  fail  a  great  way  along  the  coaft 
without  being  able  to  form  any  notion  of  its  true  fixa¬ 
tion. 

“  Hence  it  is  that  all  the  charts  of  it  have  been  fo 
extremely  erroneous;  and  hence  arofe  thofe  opinions 
that  fome  of  the  inlets  extended  a  vaft  diftance  into 
the  country,  if  not  quite  into  the  fea  of  Hudfon’s 
bay. 

“  Davis’s  inlet,  which  has  been  fo  much  talked  of, 
is  not  20  leagues  from  the  entrance  of  it  to  its  extre¬ 
mity. 

“  The  navigation  here  is  extremely  hazardous.  To¬ 
wards  the  land,  the  fea  is  covered  with  large  bodies 
and  broken  pieces  of  ice;  and  the  farther  you  go  north¬ 
ward,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  you  mett  with. 

Some  ot  thofe  maffes,  which  thefeamen  call  ijlands 
of  ice,  are  of  a  prodigious  magnitude  ;  and  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  fuppofed  to  fwim  two-thirds  under  water.  You 
will  frequently  fee  them  more  than  100  feet  above  the 
furface  ;  and  to  fhips  in  a  ftorm,  or  in  thick  weather, 
nothing  can  be  more  terrible. 

“  Thofe  prodigious  pieces  of  ice  come  from  the 
north,  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  formed  by  the  freezing 
of  catara&s  upon  the  lands  about  Eaft  Greenland  and 
the  pole.  As  foon  as  the  feverity  of  the  winter  begins 
to  abate,  their  immenfe  weight  breaks  them  from  the 
fhore,  and  they  are  driven  to  the  fouthvvard.  To  the 
miferable  inhabitants  of  Labrador,  their  appearance 
upon  the  coaft  ferves  as  a  token  of  the  approach  of 
fummer. 

“  Phis  vaft  tra&  of  land  is  extremely  barren,  and 
altogether  incapable  of  cultivation.  The  furface  is 
everywhere  uneven,  and  covered  with  large  ft  ones,  fome 
of  which  are  of  amazing  dimenfions.  There  are  few 
fprings  ;  yet  throughout  the  country  there  are  prodi¬ 
gious  chains  of  lakes  or  ponds,  which  are  produced  by 
the  rains  and  the  melting  of  the  fnow.  Thefe  ponds 
abound  in  trout,  but  they  are  very  fmall. 

“  There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  level  land.  It  is  a 
country  formed  of  frightful  mountains,  and  unfruitful 
valleys.  The  mountains  are  almoft  devoid  of  every 
fort  of  herbage..  A  blighted  fbrub  and  little  mofs  is 
fometimes  to  be  feen  upon  them,  but  in  general  the 
bare  rock  is  all  you  behold.  The  valleys  are  full  of 
crooked  low  trees,  fuch  as  the  different  pines,  fpruce* 
birch,  and  a  fpecies  of  cedar.  Up  fome  of  the  deep 
bays*  and  not  far  from  the  water,  it  is  faid,  however, 
there  are  a  few  fticks  of  no  inconfiderable  fize.  In  a 
word,  the  whole  country  is  nothing,  more  than  a  prodi¬ 
gious  heap  of  barren  rocks. 

“  The  climate  is  extremely  rigorous.  There  is  but’ 
little  appearance  of  fummer  before  the  middle  of  July  ; 
and  in  September  the  approach  of  winter  is  very  evi¬ 
dent.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  winters  within 
thefe  few  years  have  been  lefs  fevere  than  they  have 
been  known  heretofore.  The  caufe  of  fuch  an  altera¬ 
tion  it  would  be  difficult  to  difcover. 

“  All  along  the  coaft  there  are  many  rivers  that-' 
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empty  tbemfelves  into  the  Tea,  and  yet  there  are  few  of 
any  confideration  ;  and  you  mull;  not  imagine  that  the 
largefl  are  any  thing  like  what  is  generally  underllood 
by  a  river.  Cuftom  has  taught  us  to  give  them  this 
appellation  ;  but  the  greatefl  part  of  them  are  nothing 
more  than  broad  brooks  or  rivulets.  As  they  are  only 
drains  from  the  ponds,  in  dry  weather  they  are  every¬ 
where  fordable  ;  for  running  upon  a  folid  rock,  they 
become  broad  without  having  a  bed  of  any  depth  be¬ 
low  the  furface  of  the  banks, 

u  The  fuperficial  appearance  of  this  country  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unfavourable.  What  may  be  hidden  in  its 
bowels,  we  cannot  pretend  to  fuggeft :  probably  it  may 
produce  fome  copper ;  the  rocks  in  many  places  being 
impregnated  with  an  ore  of  that  refemblance.  Some¬ 
thing  of  a  horny  fubflance,  which  is  extremely  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  which  will  fcale  out  into  a  number  of  fmall 
(beets,  is  often  found  amongft  the  flones;  there  are  both 
black  and  white  of  this  fort,  but  the  black  is  the  mod 
fare.  It  has  been  tried  in  fire,  but  feems  to  be  nowife 
affected  by  heat. 

“  The  fpecies  of  wood  here  are  not  very  various: 
excepting  a  few  Ihrubs  which  have  as  yet  received  no 
name  from  the  Europeans,  the  principal  produce  of  the 
country  are  the  different  forts  of  fpruce  and  pine.  Of 
thefe,  even  in  the  more  fouthern  parts,  there  is  not 
abundance  >  as  you  advance  northwards  they  gradually 
diminifh ;  and  by  the  time  you  arrive  at  the  60th  de¬ 
gree  of  latitude,  the  eye  is  not  delighted  with  any  fort 
of  herbage.  Here  the  wretched  refidents  build  their 
miferable  habitations  with  the  bones  of  whales.  If 
ever  they  cheer  their  aching  limbs  with  a  fire,  they 
gather  a  few  flicks  from  the  fea-fhore,  which  have  pro¬ 
bably  been  w  a  died  from  Norway  or  Lapland.  Here  a 
vaft  quantity  of  fnow  remains  upon  the  land  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

“  Although  the  winter  here  is  fo  exceflively  rigid, 
in  fummer  the  heat  is  fometimes  difagreeable  ;  and  in 
that  feafon  the  weather  is  very  moderate,  and  remark¬ 
ably  ferene.  Tt  is  but  fcldom  foggy,  fpeaking  compa¬ 
ratively  between  this  and  Newfoundland  ;  nor  are  you 
fc  frequently  liable  to  thofe  deflrudlive  gales  of  wind 
which  vifit  many  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

“  It  is  in  general  high  land,  and  fometimes  you 
meet  with  mountains  of  an  aflonilhing  height  ;  you  are 
alfo  frequently  prefented  with  profpefls  that  are  really 
awful,  and  extremely  romantic. 

“  The  inhabitants  of  New  Britain  are  called  EJhi - 
maux .”  See  GREENLAND  and  HUDSON'S  Bay . 

BRITANNICUS,  fon  of  the  emperor  Claudius  by 
Meffalina,  was  excluded  from  the  empire  after  his  fa¬ 
ther  had  married  Agrippina  :  who  put  her  fon  Nero 
on  the  throne,  and  caufe  Britannicus  to  be  poifoned 

A.  D.  55.  k 

Britannicus,  or  Britannico,  John ,  an  eminent 
Italian  fcholar  of  the  15th  century,  was  born  in  the 
Brefcian  territorv,  of  a  family  originally  from  Britain. 
He  publifhed  notes  on  Perfius,  Juvenal,  Terence,  Sta¬ 
tius,  and  Ovid,  with  annotations  on  Pliny’s  Natural 
Hiflory,  which  lafb  were  publifhed  after  his  death.  He 
died  in  1510. 

BRITE,  or  Brtgiit,  in  HuJbandnj .  Wheat,  bar¬ 
ley,  or  any  other  grain,  is  faid  to  brite ,  when  it  grows 
over  ripe  and  fliattcrs. 

BRITTANY,  or  Bretagne,  a  confiderable  pro¬ 


vince  of  France,  which  is  150  miles  in  length  and  itt 
in  breadth.  It  is  a  peninfula,  furrounded  on  all  fides  by 
the  ocean  except  on  the  eafl,  where  it  joins  to  Anjou, 
Maine,  Normandy,  and  Poitou.  It  is  divided  into  the 
upper  and  lower;  and  therein  are  large  forefts.  It 
carries  on  a  great  trade,  by  reafon  of  the  many  har¬ 
bours  on  its  coafls.  It  was  united  to  the  crown  of 
France  in  1 53 2.  Rennes  is  the  capital  town.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  new  divifion  of  France,  Brittany  is  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  departments, 

BRITTLENESS,  that  quality  of  bodies  on  ac¬ 
count  of  which  they  are  denominated  brittle ,  or  which 
fubjedls  them  to  be  eafily  broken  by  prefifure  or  per- 
cuflion. 

Brittle  bodies  are  extremely  hard  ;  a  very  fmall  per- 
cuflion  exerts  a  force  on  them  equivalent  to  the  great- 
efl  prelfure,  and  thus  may  eafily  break  them.  This 
effect  is  particularly  remarkable  in  glafs  fuddenly  cool¬ 
ed,  the  brittlenefs  of  which  is  thereby  much  increafed. 
Tin,  though  in  itfelf  tough,  gives  a  brittlenefs  to  all 
the  other  metals  when  mixed  therewith.  The  brittle¬ 
nefs  of  glafs  has  been  faid  to  arife  from  the  heteroge¬ 
neity  of  the  parts  whereof  it  is  compofed,  as  fait  and 
fand  can  never  bind  fufficiently  together:  but  this  can¬ 
not  be  the  cafe  ;  for  the  pure  calces  of  metals,  or  any 
other  fimple  fubflances,  when  vitrified,  become  brittle 
alfo.  In  timbers,  brittlenefs  feems  to  be  connedled 
with  durability  ;  the  more  brittle  any  fort  of  wood 
is,  the  more  durable  it  is  found.  Thus  oak  is  of 
very  long  duration  :  while  beech  and  birch,  as  being 
tough,  prefently  rot,  and  are  of  little  fervice  in  build¬ 
ing. 

BRITTON,  ThoMas,  the  famous  mufical  fmall- 
coal  man,  was  born  at  Higham  Ferrers  in  Northamp¬ 
tonshire.  He  ferved  his  time  in  London,  where  he  fet 
up  in  a  liable,  next  door  to  the  little  gate  of  St  John 
of  Jerufalem,  on  Clerkenwell-green,  which  he  converted 
into  a  houfe.  Here  getting  acquainted  with  Dr  Ga- 
renciers,  his  near  neighbour,  he  became  an  excellent 
chemifl,  conftrudling  a  moveable  laboratory  which  was 
much  admired  by  all  who  fa  w  it.  His  (kill  in  mufic  was 
nowife  inferior  to  that  in  chemiftry,  either  in  the 
theory  or  pradlice  ;  he  had  for  many  years  a  well-fre¬ 
quented  mufical  club,  meeting  at  his  own  little  cell  ; 
and  was  as  well  refpedled  as  known  by  perfons  of  the 
firfl  quality;  being,  above  all,  a  valuable  man  in  his 
moral  charader.  In  Ward’s  account  of  clubs,  we  are  told 
that  “  Britton’s  was  firfl  begun,  or  at  lead  confirmed, 
by  Sir  Roger  L’Eflrange,  a  very  mufical  gentleman  ; 
and  hat  the  attachment  of  Sir  Roger  and  other  inge¬ 
nious  gentlemen,  lovers  of  the  mufes,  to  Britton,  arofe 
from  the  profound  regard  he  had  in  general  to  all  man¬ 
ner  of  literature.  It  is  obfervable,  that  this  meeting 
was  the  firfl  of  the  kind,  and  the  undoubted  parent  of 
fome  of  the  mofl  celebrated  concerts  in  London.  Ward, 
who  was  his  contemporary,  fays,  that  at  the  firfl  infti- 
tution  of  it,  his  concert  was  performed  in  his  own 
houfe,  which  is  thus  defcribed.  “  On  the  ground  floor 
was  a  repofitory  for  fmall  coal  :  over  that  was  the  con¬ 
cert  room,  which  was  very  long  and  narrow  ;  and  had 
a  ceiling  fo  low,  that  a  tall  man  could  but  juft  (land 
upright  in  it.  The  flairs  to  this  room  were  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  houfe,  and  could  fcarce  be  afcended  without 
crawling.  The  houfe  itfelf  was  very  old  and  low 
built,  and  in  every  refpedl  fo  mean  ns  to  be  a  fit  ha* 
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bitation  only  for  a  very  poor  man,”  Eat  this  man- 
fion,  defpicable  as  it  was,  attrafled  to  it  as  polite  an 
audience  as  ever  the  opera  did.  At  thofe  concerts 
,  Dr  Pepufch,  Mr  Handel,  Mr  Bannifter,  Mr  Henry 
Needier,  and  other  capital  mafters,  were  performers. 
At  the  firft  inftitution  of  this  club,  it  is  certain  Brit¬ 
ton  would  receive  no  gratuity  whatever  from  his  guefts, 
and  was  offended  whenever  any  was  offered  him.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  fome,  however,  he  departed  from  this  $ 
and  the  rules  were,  Britton  found  the  inftruments,  the 
fubfcription  was  10s.  a-year,  and  they  had  coffee  at  a 
penny  a  difli.  The  Angularity  of  his  character,  the 
courfe  of  his  fludies  and  the  cohesions  he  made,  in¬ 
duced  fufpicions  that  Britton  was  not  the  man  he 
feemed  to  be.  Among  other  groundlefs  conjeftures, 
his  mufical  alfembly  was  thought  by  fome  to  be  only 
n  cover  for  feditious  meetings  5  by  others  for  magical 
pnrpofes  :  and  Britton  himfelf  was  taken  for  an  atheift, 
a  prefbyterian,  a  Jefuit,  &c.  The  circumftances  of 
this  man’s  death  are  not  lefs  remarkable  than  thofe  of 
his  life.  There  lived  at  that  time  one  Samuel  Honey- 
man,  a  blackfmith  by  trade,  who  became  very  famous 
for  a  faculty  which  he  pofieffed  of  fpeaking  as  if  his 
voice  proceeded  from  fome  diftant  part  of  the  houfe 
where  he  flood  ;  in  fhort,  he  was  one  of  thofe  men 


Ventriloqui* ,  i.  e.  thofe  who  fpeak  from  their 


One  Robe,  an  acquaintance  of  Britten’s,  was 
enough  to  introduce  this  man,  unknown  to 
Britton,  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  terrifying  him  ;  and 
he  fucceeded  in  it.  Honeyman,  without  moving  his 
lips,  or  feeming  to  fpeak,  announced,  as  from  afar  off, 
the  death  of  Britton  within  a  few  hours  \  with  an  inti¬ 
mation  that  the  only  way  to  avert  his  doom  was  for 
him  to  fall  on  his  knees  immediately  and  fay  the  Lord’s 
prayer :  the  poor  man  did  as  he  was  bid,  went  home 
and  took  to  his  bed,  and  in  a  few  days  died,  leaving 
his  friend  ]\Jr  Robe  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  mirth. 
This  happened  in  September  1714.  Britton  left  be¬ 
hind  him  a  large  colle&ion  of  books,  mufic,  and  mufi¬ 
cal  inftruments*.  Of  the  former  Sir  Hans  Sloane  was 
a  confiderable  purchafer.  His  colle£lion  of  mufic, 
xnoftly  pricked  by  himfelf,  and  very  neatly,  fold  for  near 
iool.  In  the  Britilh  Mufeum  there  is  a  painting  of 
him  taken  from  the  life.  A  mezzotinto  print  was  taken 
from  this  pi&ure,  for  which  Mr  Hughes  (author  of  the 
liege  of  Damafcus,  and  a  frequent  performer  at  Brit¬ 
ton’s  concerts)  wrote  the  following  lines  : 

Tho’  mean  thy  rank,  yet  in  thy  humble  cell 
Did  gentle  peace  and  arts  unpurchas’d  dwell  \ 

Well  pleas’d,  Apollo  thither  led  his  train, 

And  mufic  warbled  in  her  fweeteft  drain. 

Cyllenius,  fo,  as  fables  tell,  and  Jove, 

Came  willing  guefts  to  poor  Philemon’s  grove. 

Let  ufelefs  pomp  behold,  and  blufh  to  find 
So  low  a  ftation,  fuch  a  lib’ral  mind. 

BRIVA  IsAR^:,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of 
Gallia  Belgica,  on  the  river  Ifara  or  Oyfe  j  now  Pont - 

°yfe • 

BRIVAlES,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  port  of  Gal¬ 
lia  Celtica,  now  Brefi ,  in  Brittany. 

BR1VES-LA-Gallard,  a  town  of  France,  in  lower 
Limofin,  now  the  department  of  Correze.  It  (lands  in 
a  fruitful  plain,  oppofite  to  an  ifland  formed  by  the 
jiver  Correze,  over  which  there  are  two  handfome 
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bridges.  Silk  and  cotton  manufa&ures  are  eftablilhed  Brives 
here.  It  is  220  miles  fouth  by  weft  of  Paris.  E.  Long.  Gallard 
I.  45.  N.  Lat,  45.  15.  ^  || 

BRIXELLUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  0f  Broadcaft. 
Gallia  Cifpadana  ;  remarkable  for  being  the  place  " v  ^ 
where  Otho  killed  himfelf  after  the  battle  of  Bedri- 
acum  :  now  Berfello  or  Brefello,  in  the  territory  of 
Rhegio. 

BRIXEN,  The  Bishopric  of,  is  feated  in  Tirol, 
in  Germany,  near  the  frontiers  of  Friuli  and  Carinthia, 
towards  the  eaft.  The  biftiop  has  a  vote  and  feat  in 
the  diet  of  the  empire,  and  furnifhes  his  contingent 
when  any  tax  is  laid  on  Tirol.  The  principal  places 
are  Brixen,  Sertzingen,  Breuneck,  and  Leintz. 

Brixen,  the  capital  of  the  biftiopric  of  the  fame 
name,  and  where  the  bi(hop  commonly  refides,  is  feat¬ 
ed  on  the  river  Eifache,  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
mountain  Brenner.  It  is  furrounded  with  mountains, 
where  there  are  plenty  of  vineyards,  which  yield  good 
red  wine.  It  is  a  populous  town  ;  and  the  houfes  are 
well  built,  with  piazzas,  and  are  painted  on  the  outfide. 

The  public  buildings  are  very  handfome,  and  there  are 
feveral  fpacious  fquares.  It  is  much  frequented,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  mineral  waters  that  are  near  it*  E.  Long* 

11.  50.  N.  Lat.  46.  35. 

BRIXIA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  the  Ce-  - 
nomani  in  the  Regio  Tranfpadana  ;  now  Brefcia ,  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Brefciano. 

BR1ZA,  Quaking-grass.  See  Botany  Index. 

BRIZE,  in  Hujbandry ,  denotes  ground  that  has  lain 
long  un tilled. 

BBIZE  Vents ,  (belters  ufed  by  gardeners  who  have 
not  walls  on  the  north  fide,  to  keep  cold  winds  from 
damaging  their  beds  of  melons.  They  are  inclofures 
about  fix  or  (even  feet  high,  and  an  inch  or  more 
thick  ;  made  of  draw,  fupported  by  (lakes  fixed  into 
the  ground/ and  props  acrofs  on  both  infide  and  out- 
fide  j  and  faftened  together  with  willow-twigs,  or  iron 
wire. 

BROACH,  Brocha  (from  the  French  hroche ),  de¬ 
notes  an  awl  or  bodkin  *,  alfo  a  large  packing-needle. 

A  fpit,  in  fome  parts  of  England,  is  ealltd  a  broach; 
and  from  this  word  comes  to  pierce  or  broach  a  bar¬ 
rel.  In  Scotland,  broach ,  broche ,  or  brotche ,  is  the 
name  of  an  utenfil  which  the  Highlanders  ufed,  like 
the  fibula  of  the  Romans,  to  fallen  their  veil.  It  is 
ufually  made  of  filver,  of  a  round  figure,  with  a  tongue 
crofting  its  diameter,  to  fallen  the  folds  of  the  gar¬ 
ment  ;  fometimes  with  two  tongues,  one  on  each  fide 
of  a  crofs-bar  in  the  middle.  There  are  preferved,  in 
feveral  families,  ancient  brotches  of  very  elegant  work- 
manlhip,  and  richly  ornamented.  Some  of  them  are 
inferibed  with  names,  to  which  particular  virtues  ufed 
to  be  attributed  \  others  are  furnilhed  with  receptacles 
for  relicks,  fuppofed  to  preferve  from  harm.  So  that 
thefe  brotches  feem  to  have  been  worn  not  only  for  ufe 
but  as  amulets.  One  or  two  of  this  fort  are  figured  and 
deferibed  by  Mr  Pennant,  Tour  in  Scotland \  i.  90.  iii. 

14.  edit.  3d. 

BROADCAST,  as  oppofed  to  the  drili-hufbandrv, 
denotes  the  method  of  cultivating  corn,  turnips,  pulfe, 
clover,  the  foreign  graffes,  and  mod  other  field  plants, 
that  are  not  tranfplanted,  by  fowing  them  with  the 
hand  ;  in  which  method  they  are  Scattered  over  the 
at  large,  and  thence  faid  to  be  fown  in  broad- 
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cafl.  Tills  Is  called  the  old  Jiujbandry ,  to  diflinguifh  It 
from  the  drill,  horfe-hoeing,  or  new  hufbandry.  See 
Agriculture  Index. 

BROAD-Piece ,  a  denomination  given  to  certain  gold 
pieces  broader  than  a  guinea  ;  particularly  Carolufes  and 
Jacob  ufes. 

B  ROAD-Side,  in  the  fea -language,  a  difcharge  of  all 
the  guns  on  one  fide  of  a  fhip  at  the  fame  time.  A 
broad-fide  is  a  kind  of  volley  of  cannonade,  and  ought 
never  to  be  given  at  a  diflanee  from  the  enemy  above 
mufket-fhot  at  point-blank. 

EliOC  ADE,  or  Brocado,  a  duff  of  gold,  filver, 
or  filk,  raifed  and  enriched  with  flowers,  foliages,  and 
other  ornaments,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  or  manufadlurers. 

Formerly  the  word  fignified  only  a  duff  wove  all  of 
gold,  both  in  the  warp  and  in  the  woof,  or  all  of  filver, 
or  of  both  mixed  together,;  -  thence  it  paffed  to  thofe 
fluffs  in  which  there  was  filk  mixed,  to  raife  and  ter¬ 
minate  the  gold  or  filver  flowers  :  but  at  prefent  all 
fluffs,  even  thofe  of  filk  alone,  whether  they  be  gro- 
grams  of  Tours  or  of  Naples,  fatins,  and  even  taffe- 
ties  or  luftrings,  if  they  be  but  adorned  and  worked 
with  fome  flowers  or  other  figures,  are  called  brocades. 

In  manufacturing  brocades,  the  flatted  gilt  wire  is 
fpun  on  threads  of  yellow  filk  approaching  as  near  as 
may  be  to  the  colour  of  gold  itfelf.  The  wire,  wind¬ 
ing  off  from  a  bobbin,  twifls  about  the  thread  as  it 
fpins  round  ;  and,  by  means  of  curious  machinery,  too 
complex  to  be  defcribed  here,  a  number  of  threads  are 
thus  twilled  at  once  by  the  turning  of  one  wheel.  The 
principal  art  confifls  in  fo  regulating  the  motion,  that 
the  feveral  circumvolutions  of  the  flatted  wire  on  each 
fide  may  juft  touch  one  another,  and  form,  as  it  were, 
one  continued  covering.  It  is  faid,  that  at  Milan  there 
is  made  a  fort  of  flatted  wire,  gilt  only  on  one  fide, 
which  is  wound  upon  the  thread  fo  that  only  the  gilt 
fide  appears ;  and  that  the  preparation  of  this  wire  is 
kept  a  fecret,  and  has  been  attempted  in  other  places 
with  little  fuccefs.  There  is  alfo  a  gilt  copper  wire, 
made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  gilt  filver  :  Savary  ob- 
ferves,  that  this  kind  of  wire,  called  falfe  gold,  is  pre¬ 
pared  chiefly  at  Nuremberg  y  and  that  the  ordinances 
of  France  require  it  to  be  fpun,  for  its  dillin&ion  from 
the  gilt  filver,  on  flaxen  or  hempen  threads.  One  of 
our  writers  takes  notice,  that  the  Chinefe,  inflead  of 
flatted  gilt  wire,  ufe  flips  of  gilt  paper,  which  they 
both  interweave  in  their  fluffs  and  twift  upon  filk 
threads  :  this  practice  he  inconfiderately  propofes  as  a 
hint  to  the  Britifh  weaver.  But,  whatever  be  the  pre¬ 
tended  beauty  of  fluffs  of  this  kind  of  manufa&ure,  it 
is  obvious  that  they  mull  want  durability.  The  Chi¬ 
nefe  themfelves,  according  to  Du  Halde’s  account, 
fcnfible  of  this  imperfection,  fcarcely  ufe  them  any 
otherwife  than  in  tapeftries,  and  fuch  other  ornaments 
as  are  not  intended  to  be  much  worn,  or  expofed  to 
moifture. 

The  Venetians  have  carried  on  a  large  trade  to  the 
Levant  in  a  kind  of  brocade  called  domafquete ,  which, 
though  it  has  only  about  half  the  quantity  of  gold  or 
filver  as  that  made  among  us,  looks  far  more  beautiful. 
The  flatted  wire  is  neither  wound  clofe  together  on  the 
filk  threads,  nor  the  threads  (luck  clofe  in  the  wea¬ 
ving  ;  yet  by  palling  the  fluff  betwixt  rolls,  the  difpo- 
fition  and  management  of  which  is  kbpt  a  fecret,  the 


tiffue  or  flower  is  made  to  appear  one  entire  brilliant 
plate  of  gold  or  filver.  The  French  miniftry,  ever  vi¬ 
gilant  for  the  advancement  of  arts  and  commerce, 
judged  this  manufacture  important  enough  to  deferve 
their  attention  ;  and  accordingly,  for  contriving  the 
machinery,  they  engaged  the  ingenious  M,  Vaucanfon, 
known  throughout  Europe  for  his  curious  pieces  of 
mechanifm,  who,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  for 
the  year  1757,  lately  printed,  gives  an  account  of  his 
fuccefs,  and  of  the  eftablifhment  of  fuch  a  manufacture 
at  Lyons. 

The  lower  roll  is  made  of  wood,  32  inches  in  length 
and  14  in  diameter  y  the  upper  one  of  copper,  36  inches 
long  and  8  in  diameter  :  this  lafl  is  hollow,  and  open 
at  one  end,  for  introducing  iron  heaters.  For  making 
the  rolls  cylindrical,  he  has  a  particular  kind  of  lathe, 
wherein  the  cutting  tool,  which  the  moft  dexterous 
hand  could  not  guide  in  a  ftraight  line  through  fuch  a 
length  as  36  inches,  is  made  to  Hide,  by  means  of  a 
fcrew,  on  two  large  fteel-rulers,  perfectly  flraight,  and 
capable  of  being  moved  at  pleafure,  nearer,  and  always 
exactly  parallel,  to  the  axis  of  the  roll. 

He  firfl  difpofed  the  rolls  nearly  as  in  the  common 
flatting  mill.  In  this  difpofition,  ten  men  were  fcarcely 
fufhcient  for  turning  them  with  force  enough  to  duly 
extend  the  gilding  :  and  the  collars,  in  which  the  axes 
of  the  rolls  turned  at  each  end,  wore  or  gulled  fo  fall, 
that  the  preffure  continually  diminifhed,  infomuch  that 
a  piece  of  fluff  of  ten  ells  had  the  gilding  fenfibly  lefs 
extended  on  the  lafl  part  than  on  the  firfl.  He  endea¬ 
voured  to  obviate  this  inconvenience  by  fcrewing  the 
rolls  clofer  and  clofer  in  proportion  as  the  fluff  paffed 
through,  or  as  the  wearing  of  the  collars  occafioned 
more  play  between  them;  but  this  method  produced  an 
imperfection  in  the  fluff,  every  turn  of  the  fcrew 
making  a  fenfible  bar  acrofs  it.  To  leflen  the  attrition, 
each  end  of  the  axis,  inflead  of  a  collar,  was  made  to 
turn  between  three  iron  cylinders  called  fritlion  wheels  : 
but  even  this  did  not  anfwer  fully,  for  now  another 
fource  of  unequal  preffure  was  difcovered.  The  wood¬ 
en  roll,  being  compreflible,  had  its  diameter  fenfibly 
diminifhed  :  it  likewife  left  its  roundnefs,  fo  that  the 
preffure  varied  in  different  points  of  its  revolution.  On 
trying  different  kinds  both  of  European  and  Indian 
woods,  all  the  hard  ones  fplit,  the  f’oft  ones  warped 
without  fplitting,  and  of  more  than  20  rolls,  there  was 
not  one  which  continued  round  for  24  hours  even  with¬ 
out  being  worked  in  the  machine* 

Thefe  failures  put  him  upon  contriving  another  me¬ 
thod  of  prefling  the  rolls  together,  fo  that  the  force 
fliould  always  accommodate  itfelf  to  whatever  inequa¬ 
lities  might  happen.  The  axis  qf  the  copper  roll  be¬ 
ing  made  to  turn  between  trillion  wheels  as  before, 
that  of  the  wooden  one  is  preffed  upwards  by  a  lever 
at  each  end  furnifhed  with  a  half  collar  for  receiving 
the  end  of  the  axis.  Each  lever  has  the  end  of  its 
fhort  arm  fupported  on  the  frame  of  the  machine,  and 
the  long  arm  is  drawn  upwards  by  an  iron  rod  com¬ 
municating  with  the  end  of  the  fhort  arm  of  another 
lever  placed  horizontally  :  to  the  long  arm  of  this  le¬ 
ver  is  hung  a  weight,  and  the  levers  are  fo  propor¬ 
tioned,  that  a  weight  of  30  pounds  preffes  the  rolls  to¬ 
gether  with  a  force  equivalent  to  17,536  pounds,  which 
was  found  to  be  the  proper  force  for  the  fufficient  ex* 
tenfion  of  the  gilding.  By  this  contrivance  four  men 
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^•Brocade.  can * turn  the  rolls  with  more  eafe  than  ten  can  turn 
%  thofe  which  are  kept  together  by  ferews  ;  and  the 
fame  weight  a&ing  uniformly  in  every  part,  the  pref- 
fure  continues  always  equal,  though  the  wooden  roll 
fhould  even  become  oval,  and  though  the  duff  be  of  un¬ 
equal  thicknefs. 

A  piece  of  cloth,  of  about  two  ells,  is  fewed  to  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  duff,  to  keep  it  out  to  its 
width  when  it  enters  and  parts  from  the  rolls,  which 
could  not  be  done  by  the  hands  for  fear  of  burning  or 
bruifing  them  ;  as  it  would  take  too  much  time  to  few 
thefe  cloths  to  every  fmall  piece  of  an  ell  or  two,  a 
number  of  thefe  is  fewed  together.  The  fluff  is  rolled 
upon  a  cylinder,  which  is  placed  behind  the  machine, 
and  its  axis  preffed  down  by  fprings  to  keep  the  fluff 
tight  as  it  comes  off.  Four  iron  bars,  made  red  hot, 
are  introduced  into  the  copper  roll,  which  in  half  an 
hour  acquires  the  proper  degree  of  heat,  or  nearly 
filch  a  one  as  Js  ufed  for  the  ironing  of  linen  :  the 
wooden  roll  is  then  laid  in  its  place,  and  the  machine 
fet  to  work.  If  more  than  30  ells  are  to  be  palled  at 
once,  the  wooden  roll  mull  be  changed  for  another, 
.for  it  will  not  bear  a  long  continuance  of  the  heat 
without  danger  of  Splitting  :  and  therefore  the  manu- 
fa£lurer  fhould  be  provided  with  feveral  of  thefe  rolls, 
that  when  one  is  removed,  another  may  be  ready  to 
fupply  its  room  :  as  foon  as  taken  off  from  the  ma¬ 
chine,  it  fhould  be  wrapt  in  a  cloth  and  laid  in  a  moiff 
place. 

The  principal  inconvenience  attending  the  ufe  of 
this  machine,  is  that  the  heat  neceffary  for  extending 
the.  gilding,  though  it  improves  the  brightnefs  of 
white  and  yellow  filks,  is  injurious  to  fome  colours,  as 
erimfon  and  green.  A  double  preffure  will  not  fup¬ 
ply  the  place  of  heat  5  and  the  only  method  of  pre¬ 
venting  this  injury,  or  rendering  it  as  light  as  pofflble, 
appeared  to  be,  to  pafs  the  fluff  through  with  great 
celerity. 

Method  of  clearing  B  ROC  ABE  when  fullied .  For  this 
purpofe  neither  alkalies  nor  foap  muft  be  ufed  j  be- 
caufe  the  former,  while  they  clean  the  gold,  corrode 
the  filk,  and  change  or  difeharge  its  colour  ;  and  the 
latter  alfo  alters  the  fliade,  and  even  the  fpecies,  of  cer¬ 
tain  colours.  But  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  ufed  without 
any  danger  of  its  injuring  either  the  colour  or  quality 
of  the  fubjeft  j  and  in  many  cafes  proves  as  effectual 
for  reftoring  the  luftre  of  the  gold  as  the  mod  corro- 
flve  detergents.  A  rich  brocade  flowered  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  colours,  after  being  difagreeably  tarnifhed,  had 
the  luftre  of  the  gold  perfectly  reftored  by  wafhing  it 
with  a  foft  brufh  dipt  in  warm  fpirit  of  wine,  and  fome 
of  the  colours  of  the  filk  which  were  likewife  foiled 
became  at  the  fame  time  remarkably  bright  and  lively. 
Spirit  of  wine  feems  to  be  the  only  material  adapted 
to  this  intention,  and  probably  the  boafted  fecret  of 
Commerce  certajn  art^s  is  no  other  than  this  fpirit  difguifed.  Dr 
of  Arts,  Lewis  fays  he  does  not  know  of  any  other  that  is  of 

p.$3.  Efficient  a&ivity  to  difeharge  the  foul  matter,  without 

being  hurtful  to  the  filk.  As  to  powders,  however  fine, 
and  however  cautioufly  ufed,  they  fcratcii  and  wear 
the  gold,  which  here  is  only  fuperficial  and  of  extreme 
tenuity. 

BROCADE- Shell,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
LlMAX. 
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BROCATEL,  or  Brocadee,  a  kind  of  coarfe  bro- 
cade  •,  chiefly  ufed  for  tapeftry. 

BROCCOLI,  a  kind  of  cabbage  cultivated  for  the 
ufe  of  the  table.  See  Brassica. 

BROCHE,  or  Broach.  See  Broach. 

BROCK,  among  fportfmen,  a  term  ufed  to  denote  a 
badger. — A  hart,  too.,  of  the  third  year,  is  called  a  brock 
or  brocket ;  and  a  hind  of  the  fame  year,  is  called  a 
brocket's  ffer . 

BROD,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Pof- 
lega  in  Sclavonia,  feated  on  the  river  Save.  It  was 
once  more  confiJerable  than  at  prefent  ;  and  is  memo¬ 
rable  for  a  vidory  obtained  over  the  Turks  in  1668. 
E.  Long.  18.  36.  N.  Lat.  45.  20. 

BRO.DEAU,  John,  in  Latin  Brod&us^  a  great 
critic,  on  whom  Lipfius,  Scaliger,  Grotius,  and  all 
the  learned,  have  bellowed  great  encomiums,  was  de- 
feended  from  a  noble  family  in  France,  and  born  at 
Tours  in  1500.  He  was  liberally  educated,  and  pla¬ 
ced  under  Alciat  to  ftudy  the  civil  law  ;  but  foon  for- 
faking  that,  lie  gave  himfelf  up  wholly  to  languages 
and  the  belles  letters.  He  travelled  into  Italy,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Sadolet,  Bembus,  and 
other  famous  wits  :  and  here  (fays  Thuanus)  he  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  mathematics’,  philofophy, 
and  the  facred  languages,  in  which  he  made  no  fmall 
proficiency.  Then,  returning  to  his  own  country,  he 
led  a  retired.,  but  not  an  idle,  life,  as  his  many  learn¬ 
ed  lucubrations  abundantly  teftify.  He  was  a  man 
free  from  all  ambition  and  vain  glory,  and  fuffered  his 
works. to  be  publiftied  rather  under  the  fandion  and 
authority  of  others  than  under  his  own.  His  chief 
works  are,  I.  A  commentary  on  th z  Anthologia.  2. 
Ten  books  of  mifcellanies.  3.  Notes  on  Oppian,  Eu¬ 
ripides,  See.  He  died  in  1563,  aged  63. 

BRODERA,  or  Erodra,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the 
empire  of  the  Great  Mogul.  It  ftands  in  a  large  Tandy 
plain,  on  the  little  river  Waffet ;  and  is  fortified,  after 
the.  old  way,  with  pretty  good  walls  and  towers.  It 
is  inhabited  by  Banians  and  callico-weavers.  The 
country  about  it  produces  plenty  of  gum-lac  and  indi¬ 
go.  E.  Long.  72.  30.  N.  Lat.  22.  10. 

BROGLING  roil  eels  ;  the  fame  with  Snig- 

LING. 

.  BROGLIO,  a  town  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  and  ca¬ 
pital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  near  the 
frontiers  of  Provence,  in  E.  Long.  6.  42.  N.  Lat. 
44.12. 

BROKE,  Sir  Robert,  lord  chief  juftice  of  the 
common  pleas,  was  . the  fon  of  Thomas  Broke,  Efq,  of 
Claverly  in  Shropfture,  and  educated  at  Oxford  \  from 
whence  he  removed  to  the  middle  temple,  and  foon 
became  a  very  eminent  lawyer.  In  the  year  1542,  he 
was  chofen  fummer  reader,  and  double  reader  in  1 550. 
In  1552,  he  was  made  ferjeant  at  law  ;  and  in  the  year 
following  (fir ft  of  Queen  Mary),  lord  chief  juftice  of 
the  common  pleas  5  about  which  time  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  Stow  fays  he  was  recorder  of 
London  and  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  \  which 
is  confirmed  by  a  raanufeript  in  the  Afhmolean  library. 
He  died  and  was  buried  at  Claverly  in  Shropihire,  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  in  1558.  Wood  gives  him  the 
charadler  of  a  great  lawyer  and  an  upright  judge.  His 
works  are,  1.  An  abridgement  containing  an  abftraft 
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Broke  of  the  year-books  till  the  time  of  Queen  Mary.  2.  Cer- 
{j  tain  cafes  adjudged  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Ed- 
Brokers.  ward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary.  3.  Reading  on  the  llatute 
of  limitations,  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2. 

BROKEN  wind,  among  farriers.  See  Farriery 
Index . 

BROKER.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  contefted  5 
fome  derive  it  from  the  French  broier ,  “  to  grind  j” 
others  from  brocarder ,  “  to  cavil,  or  triggle  others 
deduce  broker  from  a  trader  broken,  and  that  from  the 
Saxon  broc ,  “  misfortune,”  which  is  often  the  true 
reafon  of  a  man’s  breaking.  In  which  view,  a  broker 
is  a  broken  trader  by  misfortune  j  and  it  is  faid  none 
but  fuch  were  formerly  admitted  to  that  employment. 

Brokers  are  of  three  kinds  $  exchange-brokers, 
flock- brokers,  and  pawn-brokers. 

Exchange -B ROKERS,  are  a  fort  of  negotiators,  who 
contrive,  make,  and  conclude  bargains  between  mer¬ 
chants  and  tradefmen,  in  matters  of  money  or  mer- 
chandife,  for  which  they  have  a  fee  or  premium.  Thefe, 
in  old  Englifh  law-books,  are  called  broggers ,  and  in 
Scotland,  broccarii ,  i.e.  according  to  Skene,  mediators 
or  interceffors  in  any  contradl,  &.C. 

They  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  know  the  alteration 
of  the  courfe  of  exchange,  to  inform  merchants  how 
it  goes,  and  to  notify  to  thofe  who  have  money  to  re¬ 
ceive  or  pay  beyond  fea,  who  are  proper  perfons  for 
negotiating  the  exchange  with  ;  and  when  the  matter 
is  accomplilhed,  that  is,  when  the  money  is  paid,  they 
have  for  brokage  2s.  per  look  fterling.  Thefe,  by 
the  ftatute  of  8  and  9  William  III.  are  to  be  licenfed 
in  London  by  the  lord  mayor,  who  gives  them  an 
oath,  and  takes  bond  for  the  faithful  execution  of 
their  offices.  If  any  perfon  (ball  adl  as  a  broker  without 
being  thus  licenfed  and  admitted,  he  ffiall  forfeit  the 
fum  of  500I. :  and  perfons  employing  him,  5!.;  and 
brokers  are  to  regifter  contradls,  &c.  under  the  like 
penalty  :  al(b  brokers  (hall  not  deal  for  themfolves,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  200I.  They  are  to  carry  about  with 
them  a  filver  medal,  having  the  king’s  arms  and  the 
arms  of  the  city,  and  pay  40s.  a-year  to  the  chamber  of 
the  city. 

In  France,  till  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  their 
exchange  brokers  were  called  courtiers  de  change  ;  but 
by  an  arret  of  council  in  1639,  the  name  was  changed 
for  that  more  creditable  one  of  agent  de  change ,  banque , 
et finance ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century, 
to  render  the  office  Hill  more  honourable,  the  title  of 
king’s  counfeilors  was  added. 

At  Grand  Cairo,  and  feveral  places  of  the  Levant, 
the  Arabs,  who  do  the  office  of  exchange-brokers,  are 
called  confiuls  ;  the  manner  of  whofe  negotiating  with 
the  European  merchants  has  fomething  in  it  fo  very 
particular,  that  we  have  referred  it  to  a  diftindl  article. 
See  Consul. 

The  exchange-brokers  at  Amflcrdam,  called  make /- 
ders ,  are  of  two  kinds  :  the  one,  like  the  English,  cal¬ 
led  fiworn  brokers ,  becaufe  of  the  oath  they  take  before 
the  burgomafters  \  but  the  others  negotiate  without 
any  commiffion,  and  are  called  walking  brokers .  The 
fir  ft  are  in  number  395  ;  whereof  375  are  Chriftians, 
and  20  Jews  :  the  others  are  near  double  that  number ; 
fo  that  in  Amfterdam  there  are  near  1000  exchange- 
brokers. — The  difference  between  the  two  confifts  in 
this :  The  books  and  perfons  of  the  forme^. are  allowed  . 
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as  evidence  in  the  courts  of  juftice  whereas,  in  cafe  ©f  Brokers* 
difpute,  the  latter  are  difowned,  and  their  bargains  dif-  ~ \r— ■* 
annulled. 

The  fee  of  the  fworn  exchange-brokers  of  Amfter¬ 
dam  is  fixed  by  two  regulations,  of  1613  and  1623, 
with  regard  to  matters  of  exchange,  to  18  fols  for  loo 
livres  de  gros,  or  600  florins  )  i.  e.  three  fols  for  100 
florins  ;  payable,  half  by  the  drawer  and  half  by  the 
perfon  who  pays  the  money.  But  cuftom  has  made 
confiderable  alterations  herein. 

The  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Banians,  are  the  chief 
brokers  throughout  moft  parts  of  the  Levant  and  the 
Indies.  In  Perfia  all  affairs  are  tranfadled  by  a  fort 
of  brokers  whom  they  call  delal%  i.  e.  great  talkers. 

Their  manner  in  making  their  markets  is  very  Angular 
after  the  brokers  have  launched  out  into  long,  and' 
ufually  impertinent  difcourfes,  coming  towards  a  con- 
clufion,  they  only  converfe  with  their  fingers.  The 
buyer’s  and  feller’s  broker  each  takes  the  other  by  the 
right  hand,  which  they  cover  with  their  coat  or  a 
handkerchief  :  the  finger  ftretched  out  Hands  for  fix  j 
bent  for  five  ;  the  tip  of  the  finger  for  one  j  the  whole 
hand  for  ico  y  and  the  hand  clinched  for  1000.  They 
will  exprefs  even  pounds,  (hilling*,  and  pence,  by  their 
hands.  During  all  this  myftic  commerce,  the  two  bro¬ 
kers  appear  as  cold  and  compofed  as  if  there  were  no¬ 
thing  paffing  between  them. 

The  French  diflinguifh  two  kinds  of  brokers  j  one 
for  the  fer vice  of  merchants,  the  other  of  manufactu¬ 
rers,  artificers,  and  workmen.  The  bufinefs  of  the  for¬ 
mer  is  to  facilitate  the  fale  of  goods  in  the  wholefale 
arid  mercantile  way  *,  that  of  the  other,  to  procure  the 
goods  wanted  for  manufadlureis,  artificers,  &c.  or  to 
fell  their  goods  when  made.  At  Paris  there  is  fcarce 
a  company  of  tradefmen,  or  even  mechanics  but  have 
their  brokers,  who  are  ufually  taken  out  of  their  body, 
and  make  it  their  foie  bufinefs  to  negotiate  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  kinds  of  goods  to  which  fuch  company  is  by 
ftatutes  reflrained.  There  are  brokers  for  drapery, 
brokers  for  grocery,  brokers  for  mercery,  &c.  There 
are  even  brokers  for  tanners,  curriers,  cutlers,  and  the 
like. 

Stock  BROKERS ,  are  thofe  who  are  employed  to  buy 
and  fell  fhares  in  the  joint  ft  ink  of  a  company  or  cor¬ 
poration,  and  alfo  in  the  public  funds.  s  As  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  (lock-jobbing  has ‘been  carried  to  fuch  an  ex- 
cefs  as  became  not  only  ruinems  to  a  great  number  of 
private  families,  but  even  affedled,  or  at  leaft  might 
foon  affedl,  the  public  credit  of  the  nation,  the  legif- 
lature  thought  fit  to  put  a  flop  to  it,  or  at  leaft  to 
bring  it  within  certain  bounds,  and  under  fome  regu¬ 
lation.  The  negotiations,  &c.  of  thefe  brokers  are 
regulated  by  flat.  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  and  7  and  10  Geo. 

II.  cap.  8.  which,  among  other  things,  enabled,  that 
contradls  in  the  nature  of  wagers,  &c.  incur  a  penalty 
of  500I.  and  by  the  fale  of  flock,  of  which  the  feller 
is  not  poffeffed,  a  forfeit  of  100I.  and  that  brokers 
keep  a  book,  in  which  all  contradls,  with  their  dates, 
and  the  names  of  the  parties  concerned,  (hall  be  enter¬ 
ed,  on  pain  of  50I. 

Pawn-BROKERS ,  perfons  who  keep  (hops,  and  lend 
money  upon  pledges  to  neceffitous  perfons,  and  moft 
commonly  at  an  exorbitant  intereft.  They  are  more 
properly  fly  led  pawn-takers ,  or  tallymen  \  fometime# 
firiperjj  oxfriperers «  Thefe  are  meant  in  I  Jac,  I.  cap. 
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Xxi.  feel.  5.  where  it  is  declared,  that  the  Tale  of  goods 
wrongfully  taken  to  any  broker,  or  pawn-broker,  in 
London,  Weftminfter,  Southwark,  or  within  two  miles 
of  London,  does  not  alter  the  property.  And  (fe6t.  7.) 
if  a  broker,  having  received  fucb  goods,  (hall  not,  up¬ 
on  requeft  of  the  owner,  difeover  them,  how  and  when 
he  came  by  them,  and  to  whom  they  are  conveyed,  he 
fhall  forfeit  the  double  value  thereof,  to  be  recovered 
by  adlion  of  debt,  &c. 

In  the  cities  of  Italy,  there  are  companies  cftablifh- 
ed  by  authority  for  the  letting  out  money  on  pawns, 
called  mounts  of  piety ;  a  title  little  becoming  fuch  in- 
ftitutions.  In  fome  parts  of  Italy,  they  have  alfo  mounts 
of  piety  of  another  kind,  wherein  they  only  receive 
ready  money,  and  return  it  again  with  interefl,  at  a 
certain  fum  per  annum.  At  Bologna,  they  have  feveral 
fuch  mounts,  which  are  diftinguifhed  into  frank  and 
perpetual :  the  interefl  of  the  former  is  only  four  per 
cent.  ;  that  of  the  latter,  feven. 

Brokers  are  alfo  tbofe  who  fell  old  houfehold  fur¬ 
niture,  and  wearing  apparel,  &c. 

BROME,  Alexander,  a  poet,  and  attorney  in  the 
lord  mayor’s  court  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  the 
author  of  the  greatefl  part  of  thofe  fongs  and  epigrams 
which  were  publifhed  in  favour  of  the  royalilts,  and 
againfl  the  rump,  as  well  in  Oliver  Cromwell’s  time  as 
during  the  rebellion.  Thefe,  together  with  his  Epiflles 
and  Epigrams  tranflated  from  different  authors,  were 
all  printed  in  one  volume  8vo  after  the  reftoration.  He 
alfo  publifhed  a  verfion  of  Horace,  by  himfelf  and 
others,  which  is  very  far  from  being  a  bad  one.  He 
left  behind  him  a  comedy  entitled  The  Cunning  Lovers  : 
and  the  world  is  indebted  to  him  for  two  volumes  of 
Richard  Brome’s  plays  in  odtavo  ;  many  of  which,  but 
for  his  care  in  preftrving  and  publifhing  them,  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  entirely  loft.  He  died  in 
1666. 

Brome,  Richard,  a  dramatic  writer  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.  and  was  contemporary 
with  Decker,  Ford,  Shirley,  &c.  His  extraction  was 
mean,  he  having  been  originally  no  better  than  a  meni¬ 
al  fervant  to  the  celebrated  Ben  Johnfon.  He  wrote 
himfelf,  however,  into  high  reputation,  as  is  teftified, 
not  only  by  various  commendatory  verfes  written  by 
his  contemporaries  and  prefixed  to  many  of  his  plays, 
but  alfo  by  fomc  lines  which  his  quondam  mafter  ad- 
dreffed  to  him  on  account  of  his  comedy  called  The 
Northern  Lafs.  Brome,  in  imitation  of  his  mafter,  laid 
it  down  as  his  firft  great  point,  to  apply  clofely  to  the 
fludy  of  men  and  manners.  His  genius  was  entirely 
turned  to  comedy  ;  and  therefore  his  proper  province 
was  ubfervation  more  than  reading.  His  plots  are  all 
his  own,  and  are  far  from  being  ill  conducted;  and  his 
character?,  which  for  the  moft  part  are  ftrongly  mark¬ 
ed,  were  the  offspring  of  his  own  judgment  and  ex¬ 
perience,  and  his  clofe  attention  to  the  foibles  of  the 
human  heart.  In  a  word,  his  plays  in  general  are  good 
ones ;  met  with  great  applaufe  when  firft  aCted  ;  and  as 
Langbain  informs  us,  were  thought  by  the  players 
worthy  to  be  revived,  to  their  own  profit  and  the  au¬ 
thor’s  honour,  in  that  critical  age  which  he  himfelf 
lived  in.  Nay,  we  have  had  a  proof,  even  in  our  own 
time,  of  the  merit  of  one  of  his  comedies,  which  with  a 
very  little  alteration  has  lately  been  revived,  and  with 
great  fuccefs,  viz.  The  Jovial  Crew,  which  for  no  lefs 
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than  three  feafons  running  brought  crowded  audiences 
to  the  theatre-royal  in  Covent  Garden  at  all  the  fre¬ 
quent  repetitions  of  its  performance.  The  comedies 
which  the  author  left  behind  him  are  15  in  number; 
ten  of  which  are  colleCted  together,  as  above  men¬ 
tioned,  in  two  volumes  oCtavo.  He  joined  alfo  with 
Thomas  Hey  wood  in  a  play  called  The  Lancafhire 
Witches. 

BROMELIA,  the  Pine-apple  :  for  the  claflifica- 
tion  fee  Botany  Index .  In  the  natural  method  it 
ranks  under  the  10th  order,  Coronaries. 

As  the  pine  apple,  on  account  of  its  highly  flavour¬ 
ed  fruit,  is  a  defirable  object  to  thofe  who  can  afford  the 
expence  of  railing  it,  we  fhall  here  enter  fomewhat  in¬ 
to  the  detail  of  the  moft  approved  method  of  cultiva¬ 
tion. — The  plants  are  propagated  by  planting  the 
crowns  which  grow  cn  the  fruit,  or  the  fucktrs  which 
are  produced  either  from  the  fidesl  of  the  plants  or  un¬ 
der  the  fruit  :  both  which  are  found  to  be  equally 
good  ;  although  by  fume  perfons  the  crown  is  thought 
preferable  to  the  fuckers,  as  fuppefing  it  will  produce 
fruit  f  oner  than  the  fuckers,  which  is  certainly  a 
miftake.  The  fuckers  and  crowns  muft  be  laid  to  dry 
in  a  warm  place  for  four  or  five  days,  or  more  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  moifture  of  the  part  which  adhered  to 
the  old  plant  or  fruit)  ;  for  if  they  are  immediately 
planted,  they  will  rot.  The  certain  rule  of  judging 
when  they  are  fit  to  plant,  is  by  obferving  if  the  bot¬ 
tom  is  healed  over  and  become  hard  ;  for  if  the  fuckersf 
are  drawn  off  carefully  from  the  old  plants,  they 
will  have  a  hard  fkin  over  the  lower  part,  fo  need  not 
lie  fo  long  as  the  crowns  of  thofe  whofe  bottoms  are 
moift.  But  whenever  a  crown  is  taken  from  the  fruit, 
or  the  fuckers  from  old  plants,  they  fliould  be  imme¬ 
diately  diverted  of  their  bottom-leaves,  fo  high  as  to 
allow7  depth  for  their  planting  ;  fo  that  they  may  be 
thoroughly  dry  and  healed  in  every  part,  left  when 
they  receive  heat  and  moifture  they  fhould  perilh,  which 
often  happens  when  this  method  is  not  obferved.  If 
thefe  fuckers  or  crowns  are  taken  off  late  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  or  during  the  winter,  or  early  in  the  fpring, 
they  fhould  be  laid  in  a  dry  place  in  the  ftovc  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  they  are  planted  ;  but 
in  the  fumnier  feafon,  they  will  be  fit  for  planting  in  a 
week  at  fartheft. 

Thefe  fliould  be  planted  in  a  rich  good  kitchen - 
garden  mould,  not  too  heavy  fo  as  to  detain  the  moi¬ 
fture  too  long,  nor  over  light  and  fandy  ;  but  where 
this  is  wanting,  you  fhould  procure  feme  frtfh  earth 
from  a  good  pafture,  which  fliould  be  mixed  with  a- 
bout  a  third  part  of  rotten  neats  dung,  or  the  dung 
of  an  old  melon  or  cucumber  bed  which  is  well  con- 
fumed.  Thefe  fhould  be  mixed  fix  or  eight  months 
before  they  are  ufed,  but  if  it  be  a  year  it  will  be  the 
better  ;  and  fliould  be  often  turned,  that  their-  parts 
may  be  the  better  united,  as  alfo  the  clods  well  broken. 
This  earth  fliould  not  be  fereened  very  fine  ;  for  if  you 
only  clear  it  of  the  great  ftones,  it  will  be  better  for 
the  plants  than  when  it  is  made  too  fine.  You  fhould 
always  avoid  mixing  any  fand  with  the  earth,  unlefs 
it  be  extremely  ftiff,  and  then  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
have  it  mixed  at  leaft  fix  months  or  a  year  before  it  is 
ufed  ;  and  it  muft  be  frequently  turned,  that  the  fand 
may  be  incorporated  in  the  earth  fo  as  to  divide  its 
parts  :  but  you  fhould  not  put  more  than  a  fixth  pan 
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prcmelia.  of  fan&  }  for  too  much  fand  is  very  injuries  to  thefe 

*— ‘•V™*'  plants.  In  the  fummer  feafon,  thefe  plants  muft  be 
frequently  watered  *,  but  you  {hould  not  give  them  large 
quantities  at  a  time  :  ycu  muft  alfo  be  very  careful 
that  the  moiflure  is  not  detained  in  the  pots  by  the 
holes  being  flopped,  for  that  will  foon  deftroy  them. 
If  the  feafon  is  warm,  they  fhould  be  watered  twice  a- 
tveek  )  but  in  a  cool  feafon,  once  a-week  will  be  often 
enough  :  and  during  the  fummer  feafon  you  fhould 
dnee  a-week  water  them  gently  all  over  their  leaves  ; 
which  will  wafh  the  filth  from  off  them,  and  thereby 
greatly  promote  the  growth  of  the  plants. 

There  are  fame  perfons  who  frequently  fhift  thefe 
plants  from  pot  to  pot.  But  this  is  by  no  means  to 
be  pra&ifed  by  thofe  who  propofe  to  have  large  well- 
flavoured  fruit  :  for,  unlefs  the  pots  be  filled  with  the 
roots,  by  the  time  the  plants  begin  to  (how  their 
fruit,  they  commonly  produce  fmall  fruit,  which  hare 
generally  large  crowns  on  them  ;  therefore  the  plants 
will  not  require  to  be  new  potted  oftener  than  twice 
in  a  feafon.  The  firft  time  fhould  be  about  the  end 
of  April,  when  the  fuckers  and  crowns  of  the  former 
year’s  fruit  (which  remained  all  the  winter  in  thofe 
pots  in  which  they  were  firft  planted)  fhould  be  fhifted 
into  larger  pots  $  i.  e.  thofe  which  were  in  halfpenny 
or  three-farthing  pots,  fhould  be  put  into  penny  or  at 
moft  three  halfpenny  pots,  according  to  the  fize  of 
the  plants  j  for  you  muft  be  very  careful  not  to  over¬ 
pot  them,  nothing  being  more  prejudicial  to  thefe 
plants.  The  fecond  time  for  fhifting  of  them  is  in 
the  beginning  of  Auguft  ;  when  you  fhould  fhift  thofe 
which  are  of  a  proper  fize  for  fruiting  the  following 
fpring  into  twopenny  pots,  which  are  full  large  enough 
for  any  of  thefe  plants.  At  each  of  thefe  times  of 
{biffing  the  plants,  the  bark-bed  {hould  be  ftirred  up, 
and  fome  new  bark  added,  to  raife  the  bed  up  to  the 
height  it  was  at  firft  made  :  and  when  the  pots  are 
plunged  again  into  the  bark-bed,  the  plants  fhould  be 
watered  gently  all  over  their  leaves,  to  wafll  off  the 
filth,  and  to  fettle  the  earth  to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

If  the  bark-bed  be  well  ftirred,  and  a  quantity  of  good 
frefh  bark  added  to  the  bed,  at  this  latter  {biffing,  it 
will  be  -of  great  fervice  to  the  plants*,  for  they  may 
remain  in  the  fame  tan  until  the  beginning  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  or  fome  time  later,  according  to  the  mildnefs  of 
the  feafon,  and  will  require  but  little  fire  before  that 
time.  During  the  winter,  they  will  not  require  to 
be  watered  oftener  than  once  a-week,  according  as 
you  find  the  earth  in  the  pots  to  dry  :  nor  ftiuuld 
you  give  them  too  much  at  each  time  ;  for  it  is  much 
better  to  give  them  a  little  water  often,  than  to  over¬ 
water  them. 

You  muft  obferve  never  to  fhift  thofe  plants  which 
fhotv  their  fruit  into  other  pots  ;  for  if  they  are  re¬ 
moved  after  the  fruit  appears,  it  will  flop  the  growth, 
a*nd  thereby  caufe  the  fruit  to  be  fmaller,  and  retard 
its  ripening,  fo  that  many  times  it  will  be  October  or 
November  before  the  fruit  is  ripe  :  therefore  you 
fhould  be  very  careful  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  vigorous 
growing  ftate  from  the  firft  appearance  of  the  fruit, 
becaufe  upon  this  depends  the  goodnefs  and  the  fize  of 
the  fruit*,  for  if  they  receive  a  check  after  this,  the 
fruit  is  generally  fmall  and  ill-tafted. — When  you  have 
cut  off  the  fruit  from  the  plant  whofe  kind  you  are 
defirous  to  propagate,  you  fhould  trim  the  leaves,  and 
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plunge  the  pots  again  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  obfer-  Brometia 

ving  to  refreih  them  frequently  with  water,  which  will  - *— 

caufe  them  to  put  out  fuckers  in  plenty  )  fo  that  a 
perfon  may  be  foon  fupplied  with  plant*  enough  of 
any  of  the  kinds,  who  will  but  obferve  to  keep  the 
plants  in  health. 

The  moft  dangerous  thing  that  can  happen  to  thefe 
plants  is  their  being  attacked  by  fmall  white  infers, 
which  appear  at  firft  like  a  white  mildew,  but  foon  af¬ 
ter  have  the  appearance  office  ;  thefe  attack  both  root 
and  leaves  at  the  fame  time  5  and  if  they  are  not  foon 
deltroyed,  will  fpread  over  a  whole  ftove  in  a  fhort 
time,  and  in  a  few  weeks  entirely  flop  the  growth  of 
the  plants  by  fucking  out  the  nutritious  juice,  fo  that 
the  leaves  will  appear  yellow  and  fickly,  and  have  ge¬ 
nerally  a  great  number  of  yellow  tranfparent  Ipots  all 
over  them.  Thefe  infecls,  after  they  are  fully  grown, 
appear  like  bugs,  adhering  fo  clofely  to  the  leaves  as 
not  to  be  eafily  wafhed  off,  and  feem  to  have  no  local 
motion.  They  were  originally  brought  from  America 
upon  the  plants  which  were  imported  from  thence  *,  and 
are  probably  the  fame  inftdls  which  have  deftroyed  the 
fugar-canes  of  late  in  fome  of  the  Le  ew  ard  iflands,  for 
upon  fome  fugar-canes  which  were  lent  Mr  Miller  from 
Barbadoes  he  obferved  great  numbers  of  thefe  infers. 

Since  they  have  been  in  England,  they  have  fpread 
greatly  in  fuch  ftoves  where  there  has  not  been  more 
than  ordinary  care  taken  to  deftroy  them.  They  have 
alfo  attacked  the  orange-trees  in  many  gardens  near 
London,  and  have  done  them  incredible  damage  $  but 
they  do  not  endure  the  cold  of  our  climate  in  win¬ 
ter,  fo  that  they  are  never  found  on  fuch  plants  as 
five  in  the  open  air.  The  only  method  yet  difcovtied 
for  deftroy ing  thefe  infe£ls,  is  by  frequently  wa filing 
the  leaves,  branches,  and  ftems,  of  fuch  plants  as  they 
attack,  with  water  in  which  there  has  been  a  ftrong 
infufion  of  tobacco  ftalks.  But  this  method  cannot  be 
praflifed  on  the  ananas  plants,  becaufe  the  infe£ls  will 
fafien  themfelves  fo  low  between  the  leaves,  that  it  is 
impoflible  to  come  at  them  with  a  fponge  to  wafh  them 
off ;  fo  that  if  all  thofe  which  appear  to  fight  are 
C'eared  off,  they  will  foon  be  fucceeded  by  a  frefh  fup- 
ply  from  below,  and  the  roots  will  be  alfo  equally  in- 
fefied  at  the  fame  time.  Therefore,  whenever  thefe  in- 
fe£ls  appear  on  the  plants,  the  fafeft  method  will  be  to 
take  the  plants  out  of  the  pot«,  and  clear  the  earth 
from  the  roots  ;  then  prepare  a  large  tub,  which  fhould 
be  filled  with  water  in  which  there  has  been  a  ftrong 
infufion  of  tobacco  ftalks  ;  into  this  tub  you  fhould  put 
the  plants,  placing  fome  flicks  crofs  the  tub  to  keep 
them  immerfed  in  water.  In  this  water  they  fhould 
remain  24  hours  ;  then  take  them  out,  and  with  a 
fponge  wafh  off  all  the  infers  from  the  leaves  and 
roots,  and  dip  the  plants  into  a  tub  of  fair  water,  wafh- 
ing  them  therein,  which  is  the  moft  effe£lual  way  to 
clear  them  from  the  infe£ls.  After  which,  you  fhould 
pot  them  in  frefh  earth  and,  having  ftirred  up  the 
bark- bed,  and  added  fome  new  tan  to  give  a  fr.efh  heat 
to  the  bed,  the  pots  (hould  be  plunged  again,  obfer- 
ving  to  water  them  all  over  the  leaves,  and  this  fhould 
be  repeated  once  a-week  during  the  fummer  feafon  ; 
for  thefe  infers  always  multiply  much  fafter  where 
the  plants  are  kept  dry,  than  where  they  are  fome- 
times  fprinkled  over  with  water,  and  kept  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  ftate.  As  thefe  infers  are  frequently  brought 
4  7*  over 
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Eromelia.  over  from  America  on  the  ananas  plants  which  come 
from  thence,  thofe  perfons  who  procure  tlieir  plants 
from  thence  ftiould  look  carefully  over  them  when  they 
receive  them,  to  fee  they  have  none  of  thefe  infers 
on  them  ;  for  if  they  have,  they  will  foon  be  propa¬ 
gated  over  all  the  plants  in  the  ftove  where  they  are 
placed  ;  therefore,  whenever  they  are  obfervcd,  the 
plants  ffiould  be  foaked  (as  before  directed)  before 
they  are  planted  into  pots. 

Such  are  the  dire&ions  generally  given  with  regard 
to  the  culture  of  the  pine-apple  in  this  country.  Of 
late,  however,  fome  very  confiderablc  improvements 
have  been  made  in  that  article.  The  leaves  of  the  oak 
have  been  fubftituted  to  the  more  expenfive  bark  ;  and 
by  treating  the  pines  with  them,  they  are  found  to 
thrive  as  well,  and  to  produce  as  good  fruit,  as  in  the 
other  method.  Of  the  proper  way  of  managing  thefe 
leaves  for  the  rearing  of  exotic  plants,  an  account 
is  given  under  the  article  OAK-Leaves.  But  the  mod 
confiderable  improvement  is  that  mentioned  in  the 
67th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  where 
a  method  is  ffiown  by  William  Baftard,  Efq.  of  De- 
vonihire,  of  railing  thefe  fruits  in  Water.  His  account 
of  this  method  is  as  follows. 

“  Before  I  enter  into  the  particulars  of  raifing  pine¬ 
apples  in  water,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  tell  you  that  my 
hot-houfe  is  covered  with  the  belt  crown-glafs,  which 
I  apprehend  gives  more  heat  than  the  common  fort 
of  green  glafs  generally  ufed  for  hot-houfes.  In  the 
front  part  of  the  houfe,  and  indeed  anywhere  in  the 
lowed  parts  of  it,  the  pine  apple  plants  will  not  thrive 
well  in  water.  The  way  in  which  I  treat  them  is  as 
follows.  I  place  a  ffielf.near  the  highelt  part  of  the 
back  wall,  fo  that  the  pine-plants  may  ftand  without 
abfolutely  touching  the  glafs,  but  as  near  it  as  can  be  ; 
on  this  Ihelf  I  place  pans  full  of  water,  about  feven  or 
eight  inches  deep  *,  and  in  thefe  pans  I  put  the  pine¬ 
apple  plants,  growing  in  the  fame  pots  of  earth  as  they 
are  generally  planted  in  to  be  plunged  into  the  bark- 
bed  in  the  common  way  *,  that  is,  I  put  the  pot  of 
earth,  with  the  pine-plant  in  it,  in  the  pan  full  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  as  the  water  decreafes  I  conftantly  fill  up  the 
pan.  I  place  either  plants  in  fruit,  or  young  plants 
as  foon  as  they  are  well  rooted,  in  thefe  pans  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  find  they  thrive  equally  well  :  the  fruit  rear¬ 
ed  this  way  is  always  much  larger,  as  well  as  better 
flavoured,  than  when  ripened  in  the  bark-bed.  I  have 
more  than  once  put  only  the  plants  themfelves  with¬ 
out  any  earth,  I  mean  after  they  had  roots,  into  thefe 
pans  of  water,  with  only  water  fufficient  to  keep  the 
roots  always  covered,  and  found  them  flouriffi  beyond 
expectation.  In  my  houfe,  the  fhelf  I  mention  is 
fupported  by  irons  from  the  top,  and  there  is  an  inter¬ 
vening  fpace  of  about  10  inches  between  the  back  wall 
and  the  ihelf.  A  neighbour  of  mine  has  placed  a 
leaden  ciftern  upon  the  top  of  the  back  flue  (in  which, 
as  it  is  in  contact  with  the  flue,  the  water  is  always 
warm  when  there  is  a  fire  in  the  houfe),  and  finds  his 
fruit  excellent  and  large.  My  flielf  does  not  touch  the 
back  flue,  but  is  about  a  foot  above  it  ;  and  confe- 
quently  the  water  is  only  warmed  by  the  air  in  the 
houfe.  Both  thefe  methods  do  well.  The  way  I  ac¬ 
count  for  this  fuccefs  is,  that  the  warm  air  always 
afeending  to  the  part  where  this  flielf  is  placed,  as  be¬ 
ing  the  big  heft  part  of  the  houfe,  keeps  it  much  hot- 


ter  than  in  any  other  part.  The  temperature  at  that  Bromclia 
place  is,  I  believe,  feldom  lefs  than  what  is  indicated  || 
by  the  73d  degree  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  and  Brontia». 
when  the  fun  ffiincs  it  is  often  at  above  100:  the  wa-1*7^ 
ter  the  plants  grow  in  feems  to  enable  them  to  bear 
the  greateft  heat,  if  fufficient  air  be  allowed  ;  and  I 
often  fee  the  roots  of  the  plants  growing  out  of  the 
holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  of  earth,  and  (hooting 
vigoroufly  in  the  water. 

“  My  hot-houfe  (the  dimenfions  of  which  it  may 
be  proper  to  know)  is  60  feet  long  and  11  feet  wide, 
the  flues  included  ;  fix  feet  high  in  the  front,  and  11 
feet  at  the  back  of  the  infide  of  the  houfe.  It  is  warm¬ 
ed  by  two  fires.  A  leaden  trough  or  ciftern  on  the 
top  of  the  back  flue  is  preferable  to  my  flielf,  as  in  it 
the  pine  plants  grow  much  fafter  in  the  winter,  the 
water  being  always  warmed  by  the  flue  :  of  this  I 
have  feen  the  great  benefit  thefe  laft  two  months  in 
my  neighbourhood.  It  is  not  foreign  to  this  purpofe 
to  mention,  that  as  a  perfon  was  moving  a  large  pine- 
plant  from  the  hot-bed  in  my  houfe  laft  lummer,  which 
plant  was  juft  (bowing  fruit,  by  fome  accident  he  broke 
off  the  plant  juft  above  the  earth  in  which  it  grew, 
and  there  was  no  root  whatever  left  to  it  :  by  way  of 
experiment  I  took  the  plant,  and  fixed  it  upright  in 
a  pan  of  water  (without  any  earth  whatever)  on  the 
flielf ;  it  there  foon  threw  out  roots,  and  bore  a  pine¬ 
apple  that  weighed  upwards  of  two  pounds.” 

BROMLEY,  a  town  of  Kent  in  England,  fituated 
on  the  river  Ravenfburn,  in  E.  Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat. 

5 1.  23. 

BROMSGROVE,  a  town  of  Worcefterftiire  in 
England,  feated  on  the  river  Salwarp.  It  is  a  pretty 
good  town,  well  inhabited  by  clothiers  *,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  large  for  corn,  cattle,  and  all  forts  of  provifions. 

W.  Long.  2.  5.  N.  Lat.  52.  26. 

BROMUS,  Broom-grass.  See  Botany  Index . 

BROMYARD,  a  town  of  Herefordffiire  in  Eng¬ 
land,  feated  on  a  rifing  ground,  and  containing  about 
200  houfes.  W.  Long.  2.  46.  N.  Lat.  52.  20. 

BRON,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
where  the  imperialifts  gained  an  advantage  over  the 
French  in  1703.  E.  Long.  10.  O.  N.  Lat.  44.  50. 

BRONCHIA,  in  Anatomy ,  the  ramifications  of  the 
trachea.  See  Anatomy  Index, 

BRONCHOCELE,  a  tumour  rifing  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  neck.  See  Medicine  Index . 

BRONCHOTOMY,  in  Surgery ,  an  incifion  made 
in  the  afpera  arteria,  or  wind-pipe,  which  is  neceffary 
in  many  cafes,  and  efpecially  in  a  violent  quinfey,  to 
prevent  fuffocation  from  the  great  inflammation  or  tu¬ 
mor  of  the  parts.  It  is  alfo  called  laryngotomy  and 
tracheotomy .  See  Surgery  Index . 

BRONKHORST,  John  Van,  an  eminent  painter 
who  flouriflied  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century. 

He  was  born  at  Utrecht  :  and  after  having  ftudied  un¬ 
der  feveral  matters,  entered  the  fchool  of  Cornelius 
Poelemberg,  whofe  ftyle  of  painting  he  imitated  with 
great  fuccefs.  He  painted  both  hiftory  and  land¬ 
scapes ;  and  his  pi&ures,  which  are  very  highly  finifli- 
ed,  are  held  in  great  eftimation.  He  amufed  himfelf 
with  the  point  \  and  fome  landfcapes  from  Poelemberg, 
together  with  other  fubje&s  from  his  own  compofitions, 
are  attributed  to  him. 

BRONTIAE,  or  Thunder-stones,  in  Natural  Hi - 
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Rrontice  ftory,  Thefe  were  fuppofed,  according  to  the  opinion 
||  of  many  philofophers,  to  have  only  an  imaginary  exift- 
Ermize*  ,  ence.  But  of  late  years  the  attention  of  naturalifts  has 
been  much  directed  to  ftones  that  have  fallen  from  the 
clouds.  The  fa£t  feems  to  be  fufficiently  eftabliffied  ; 
but  whether  the  (tones  are  formed  in  the  atmofphere 
during  the  thunder  (form  which  generally  accompanies 
their  fall,  are  ejected  from  a  volcano,  or  projected,  as 
fome  fuppofe,  from  the  moon,  there  is  great  difference 
of  opinion. 

BRONTIUM,in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  place  under* 
neath  the  floor  of  the  theatres,  in  which  were  kept  bra¬ 
zen  veffels  full  of  (tones  and  other  materials,  with  which 
they  imitated  the  noife  of  thunder. 

BRONTOLOGY,  denotes  the  do&rine  of  thunder, 
or  an  explanation  of  its  caufes,  phenomena,  &c.  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  prefages  drawn  from  it.  See  Electri¬ 
city. 

BRONZE,  a  compound  of  copper  and  tin,  to  which 
fometimes  other  metallic  fubftances,  particularly  zinc, 
are  added.  This  metal  is  brittle,  hard,  and  fonorous. 
It  is  employed  for  various  ufes,  as  for  making  of  belh, 
cannon,  and  ftatues  ;  and  the  proportions  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  metals  are  varied  to  fuit  the  feveral  purpofes  to 
which  it  is  applied.  This  compound,  like  fome  others, 
is  fpecifically  heavier  than  either  of  the  metals  taken 
(eparately.  A  metallic  mafs,  compofed  of  four-fifths 
of  copper  and  one-fifth  part  of  tin,  weighs  in  water 
7to  grains  more  than  the,  fame  quantities  of  thefe  two 
metals  would  together  weigh  in  water,  if  not  allayed. 
This  proves,  that  in  the  union  of  copper  and  tin  there 
is  a  penetration  of  parts,  the  one  metal  entering  into 
the  pores  of  the  other ;  and  this  is  further  confirmed  by 
an  obfervation  of  Mr  Tillet,  member  of  the  royal  aca¬ 
demy  of  fciences.  In  his  memoir  concerning  the  duc¬ 
tility  of  metals,  be  takes  notice,  that  when  the  mixture 
of  copper  and  tin  is  made  in  the  proportions  above 
mentioned,  the  colour  of  the  copper  is  entirely  annul¬ 
led  and  covered  by  that  of  the  tin,  although  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  firft  be  four  times  greater  ;  and  this  lingu¬ 
lar  effect  cannot  be  underftood  without  admitting  a  to¬ 
tal  change  in  the  fize  and  difpofition  of  the  pores  of 
the  compound  metal. 

Tin  being  lefs  fubjeft  to  ruft  than  copper,  bronze  is 
alfo  found  to  be  lefs  liable  to  be  covered  with  verdi - 
greafe  than  pure  copper  is  ;  and  this  is  one  reafon  why 
it  is  ufed  for  cannons,  ftatues,  and  works  expofed  to 
the  air  and  weather.  The  greater  fufibility  of  bronze 
than  copper  is  alfo  an  advantageous  property,  and  much 
facilitates  the  calling  of  large  works.  The  operation 
for  calling  bronze  is  fufficiently  Ample.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  a  brick  furnace  is  ufed,  nearly  of  the  ffiape  of  an 
oven  for  baking  bread.  The  floor  of  this  furnace  is 
concave,  and  confills  of  a  compofition  of  fand  and  clay. 
In  this  hollow  floor  the  metals  to  be  fufed  are  put. — 
The  furnace  has  three  openings.  The  firft  is  a  lateral 
mouth,  at  which  enters  the  flame  of  the  wood  placed 
in  a  lecond  furnace,  on  one  fide  of  the  firft  :  the  fecond 
opening  is  a  chimney  placed  on  a  fide  oppofite  to  the 
mouth,  by  means  of  which  the  flame  is  drawn  over  the 
metal.  The  third  is  a  hole  which  is  opened  and  (hut  at 
pleafure  ;  through  which  the  inner  part  of  the  furnace 
may  be  occafionally  infpe&ed,  that  the  (late  of  the  me¬ 
tal  may  be  obferved.  When  the  metal  is  in  the  (late 
required,  a  fourth  opening  is  then  unclofed,  communi¬ 


cating  with  the  hollow  floor,  and  through  which  the  Bronze 
melted  metal  flows  by  channels  into  the  moulds  prepa-  || 
red  to  receive  it.  Brooke. 

Bronze,  alfo  denotes  a  colour  prepared  by  the 
colourmen  of  Paris,  wherewith  to  imitate  bronze. — 

There  are  two  forts,  the  red  bronze,  and  the  yellow 
or  golden.  The  latter  is  made  folely  of  copper-dull, 
the  fined  and  brighteft  that  can  be  got  :  the  former  is 
made  of  the  fame,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  quan¬ 
tity  of  red  ochre  well  pulverized.  They  are  both  ap¬ 
plied  with  varniffi.  To  prevent  their  turning  gree nidi, 
the  work  muft  be  dried  over  a  chafing-difli  as  foon  as 
bronzed. 

BRONZES,  a  name  given  by  antiquarians  to  figures 
either  of  men  or  beads,  to  urns,  and  in  general  to 
every  piece  of  fculpture  which  the  ancients  made  of 
that  metal.  We  likewife  give  the  name  of  bronzes  to 
ftatues  or  bufts  cad  of  bronze,  whether  thefe  pieces  be 
copies  of  antiques  or  original  fubj e 61  s.— Among  me- 
dallifts,  all  copper  medals  bear  the  name  of  bronze, 

BRONZING,  the  art  or  a6l  of  imitating  bronze, 
which  is  done  by  means  of  copper-duft  or  leaf,  faftened 
on  the  ou tilde,  as  gold  leaves  are  in  gilding. 

BROOD,  the  young  of  fi(h,  fowls,  &c. 

BROODING,  the  ad  of  a  hen  in  hatching  her 
eggs.  See  Hatching. 

BROOK,  a  little  river  or  fmall  current  of  water. — 

A  brook  is  diftinguiffied  from  a  river,  infomuch  as  a 
river  flows  at  all  times,  whereas  a  brook  flows  at  fome 
particular  feafons  only. 

Brook  Lime,  See  Veronica,  Botany  Index . 

BROOKE,  Mrs,  daughter  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
name  of  Moore,  was  a  lady  as  remarkable  for  her  vir¬ 
tue  and  fuavity  of  manners  as  for  her  great  literary 
accompliffiments.  Her  firft  performance,  which  intro¬ 
duced  her  to  the  notice  and  confequent  efteem  of  the 
public,  was  Julia  Mandeville ;  a  work  concerning  which 
there  were  various  opinions,  but  which  every  body  read 
with  eagernefs.  It  has  been  often  wiffied  that  (he  had 
made  the  cataftrophe  lefs  melancholy  ;  and  we  believe 
that  (he  afterwards  was  of  the  fame  opinion,  but  (he 
thought  it  beneath  her  chara&er  to  alter  it.  She  foon 
afterwards  went  to  Canada  with  her  hu(band,  who  was 
chaplain  to  the  garrifon  at  Quebec  ;  and  here  (he  faw 
and  loved  thofe  romantic  characters  and  feenes  which 
gave  birth  to  Emily  Montague ,  a  work  mod  defervedly 
in  univerfal  efteem,  which  has  palled  through  feveral 
editions,  and  which  is  now  not  eafily  met  with.  On 
her  return  to  England,  accident  introduced  her,  and 
congenial  fentiments  attracted  her,  to  Mrs  Yates;  and 
an  intimacy  was  formed  which  terminated  only  with  the 
life  of  that  lady.  Mrs  Brooke,  in  confequence  of  this 
connexion,  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Mr  Garrick, 
and  wrote  fome  pieces  for  the  ftage.  She  had,  how¬ 
ever,  great  reafon  to  be  diflatisfied  with  his  behaviour 
as  a  manager;  and  (he  made  the  The  Excurfon,  a  novel 
which  (he  wrote  at  this  time,  the  vehicle  by  which  (lie 
exhibited  to  the  public  her  complaints  and  anger  againft: 
the  king  of  Drury.  Her  anger,  we  believe,  was  juft, 
but  the  retribution  was  too  fevere.  She  herfelf  after¬ 
wards  thought  fo,  for  die  lamented  and  retraced  it. 

Her  firft  dramatic  performance  was  the  tragedy  of 
Virginia ,  1 756.  fler  next  effort  in  that  line  was, 

The  Siege  of  Synope ,  a  tragedy,  introduced  by  Mr  Har¬ 
ris,  and  written  principally  with  a  view  of  placing  Mrs 
4  Z  2  Yates 
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Bfooke  Yates  in  a  con fpicuous  character.  This  did  not  alto- 
||  gether  fail,  but  it  did  not  become  popular  y  it  wanted 
Broome,  and  it  had  not  much  originality  ^  there  was 

~v_  little  to  difapprove,  but  there  was  nothing  to  admire. 
Her  next  and  moft  popular  produ&ion  was  Rojinct^ 
which,  in  a  moft  liberal  manner,  the  prefented  to  Mr 
Harris.  Few  modern  pieces  have  been  equally  fuc- 
cefsful.  Her  hit  mufical  piece,  entitled  Maria?! , 
which  was  introduced  by  Shield,,  continued  for  fome 
time  to  be  occaftonally  exhibited.  Mrs  Brooke  was 
alfo  the  tranflatur  of  various  books  from  the  French. 
She  was  efteemed  by  Dr  johnfon,  valued  by  Mifs 
Seward,  and  her  company  courted  by  all  the  firfl 
characters  of  her  time*  She  died  in  January  1789, 
two  days  after  her  hufband.  Her  hufband  enjoyed  the 
reCtory  of  Colney  in  Norfolk*.  to  which  he  had  been 
preferred  after  his  arrival  from  America. 

BROOM.  See  Genista,  Botany  Index. 

Butcher's  BROOM. .  See  Ritscus,  Bdtany  Index. 
Spunijb  Broom.  See  Srartium,  Botany  Index .. 

Broom  alfo  denotes  a  well-known  houfehold  befom 
or  implement  wherewith  to  fweep  away  dirt,  duft,  and 
the  like.  We  fay,  a  birch  -broom,  a  hair- broom,  a  ruffs- 
broom ,  a  heath-broom.  The  primitive  kind  of  brooms, 
from  whence  the  denomination  is  given  to  all  the  reft, 
was  made  of  the  genifta  or  wild  broom  growing  on 
commons. 

B R00 M-fiower.  gives  the  denomination  to  an  order  of 
knights  inftituted  by  St  Louis  of  France,  on  occafion 
of  his  marriage.  The  motto  was,  Exaltat  hu miles,  and 
the  collar  of  the  order  made  up  of.  broom  flowers  and 
hulks,  enamelled  and  intermixed  with  fieurs  de  lys  of 
gold,  fet  in  open  lozenges,  enamelled  white,  chained 
together  \  and  at  it  hung  a  crofs  florence  of  gold.  This 
anfvvers  to  what  the  French  called  Qrdre  de  la  Genejle , 
from  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  broom  fo  called  ;  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  common  broom,  as  being  lower,  the  ftalk 
fmaller,  and  leaf  narrow  *,  the  flower  is  yellow,  and 
bears  a  long  hulk.  Some  alfo  fpeak  of  another  order 
of  the  Genejle  or  Broom  eftablifhed  by  Charles  Martel, 
or  rather  Charles  VI. 

BROOM-Gall,  in  Natural  Hiftoj'y ,  a  name  given  byv 
authors  to  a  remarkable  fpecies  of  galls  found  on  the 
genifta  vulgaris  or  common  broom.  This  is  occafion- 
td,  like  all  other  galls,  by  the  punClure  and  eating 
of  an  infe£i;  and,  when  opened,  is  found  to  con¬ 
tain  a  fmall  oblong  worm,  of  a  red  colour,  but  whofe 
ftze  requires  the  ufe  of  a  glafs  in  order  to  fee  it  diftinCl- 

BROOM- Rape*  See  OROBANCHE,  Botany  Index. 

BROOME,  William,  the  coadjutor  of  Pope  in 
tranflating  the  Odyffey,  was  born  in  Chefhire,  as  is* 
faid,  of  very  mean  parents.  He  was  educated  upon  the 
foundation  at  Eaton,  and  was  captain  of  the  fchool  a 
whole  year,  without  any  vacancy  by  which  he  might 
have  obtained  a  fcholarlhip  at  King’s  college.  Being 
by  this  delay,  fuch  as  is  faid  to  have  happened  very 
rarely,  fuperannuated,  he  was  fent  to  St  John’s  col¬ 
lege  by  the  contribution  of  his  friends,  where  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  fmall  exhibition.  At  this  college  he  lived  for 
fome  time  in  the  fame  chamber  with  the  well-known 
Ford,  by  whom  Dr  Johnfon  heard  him  defcribed  as  a 
contracted  fcholar  and  a  mere  verfifier,  unacquainted 
with  life,  and  unfkilful  in  converfation.  His  addic- 
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tion  to  metre  was  then  fuch,  that  his  companions  farm-  Broome. 

liar ly  called  him  Poet.  When  he  had  opportunities  of - 

mingling  with  mankind,  he  cleared  hinifelf,.  as  Ford 
like  wife  owned,,  from  great  part  of  his  fehoiaftic  ruft. 

He  appeared  early  in  the  world  as  a  tranfktor  of  the 
Iliads  into  profe,.  in  conjunction  with  Ozell  and  Oldif- 
worth.  How  their  feveral  parts  were  diflributed  is  not 
known.  This  is  the  translation  of  which  Ozell  boafted 
as  fuperi or,  in  'Poland’s  opinion,  to  that  of  Pope  :  It 
has  long  fince  vanifhed  (Dr  Johnfon  obferves),  and  is 
now  in  no  danger  from  the  critics.  He  was  introduced 
to  Mr  Pope, who  was  then  viliting  Sir  John  Cotton  at 
Madinglev,  near  Cambridge  ;  and  gained  fo  much  of 
his  efteem,  that  he  was  employed  to  make  extrads 
from  Enftatliius  for  the  notes  to  the  tranflation  of  the 
Iliad  ;  and  in  the  volumes  of  poetry  publifhed  by  Lin- 
tot,  commonly  called  Pape's  Mifcellanies,  many  of  bis 
early  pieces  were  infer  ted. 

Pope  and  Broome  were  to  be  yet  more  elofely  con¬ 
nected.  When,  the  fuccefs  of  the  Iliad  gave  encou? 
ragement  to  a  verfion  of  the  Odyffey,  Pope,  weary  of 
the  toil,  called  Fenton  and  Broome  to  his  afliftance  *, 
and  taking  only  half  the  work  upon  himfelf,  divided 
the  other  half  between  his  partners,  giving  four  books 
to  Fenton  and  eight  to  Broome.  Fenton’s  books  are 
enumerated  in  Dr  Johnfon’s  life  of  him.  To  the  lot 
of  Broome  fell  the  fceond,  fixth,  eighth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  fifteenth,  eighteenth,,  and  twenty-third,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  burden  of  writing  all  the  notes.  The 
price  at  which  Pope  purehafed  this  afliftance  was  300I. 
paid  to  Fenton,  and  500I.  to  Broome,  with  as  many 
copies  as  he  wanted  for  his  friends,  which  amounted 
to  I o.ol .  more.  The  payment  made  to  Fenton  is 
known  only  by  hearfay Brocme’s  is  very  diftinCUy 
told  by  Pope  in.  the  notes  to  the  Dunciad.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that,  according  to  Pope’s  own  eftiraate,  Broome 
was  unkindly  treated.  If  four  books  could  merit  300I. 
eight,  and  all  the  notes,  equivalent  at  leaft  to  four,  had 
certainly  a  right,  to  more^than  600L  Broome  proba¬ 
bly  conftdered  himfelf  as  injured,  and  there  was  for 
fome  time  *more  than  coldnefs  between  him  and  his- 
employer.  He  always  fpoke  of  Pope  as  too  much  a 
lover  of  money,  and  Pope  purfued  him  with  avowed 
hoftility  for  he  not  only  named  him  difrefpeClfully  in 
the  Dunciad,  but  quoted  him  more  than  once  in  the. 

Bathos,  as  a  proficient  in  the  art  of  finking  ;  and  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  different  kinds  of  poets  diftinguifhedT 
for  the  profound,  he  reckons  Broome  among  “  the  par¬ 
rots  who  repeat  another’s  words  in  fuch  a  hoarfe  odd 
tone  as  makes  them  feem  their  own.”  It  has  been  faid 
that  they  were  afterwards  reconciled  ;  but  their  peace, 
was  probably  without  friendfhip.  He  afterwards  pub¬ 
lifhed  a  Mifcellany  of  Poems,  a*nd  never  rofe  to  very- 
high  dignity  in  the  church.  He  was  fome  time  reClor 
of  Sturfton  in  Suffolk*  where  he  married  a  wealthy  wi¬ 
dow  ;  and  afterwards,  when-  the  king  vifited  Cambridge 
1728,  became  doClor  of. laws.  He  was  in  1733  prefent¬ 
ed  by  the  crown  to  the  re&ory  of  Pulham  in  Norfolk,., 
which  he  held  with  Oakley  Magna  in  Suffolk,  given 
him  by  the  lord  Cornwallis,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain,, 
and  who  added  the  vicarage  of  Eye  in  Suffolk  ;  he 
then  refigned  Pulham,  and  retained  the  other  two.. 
Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  he  grew  again  poetical, 
and  amufed  himfelf  with  tranflating  Odes  of  Anacreon,, 

which 
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which  he  publiftied  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Chejler .  He  died  at  Bath  in  1745, 
and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  church. 

BROOMING,  or  B  REAMING  of  a  Ship ,  the  waffl¬ 
ing  and  burning  off  all  the  filth  (he  has  contracted  on 
her  (ides,  with  weeds,  ftraw,  broom,  or  the  like,  when 
(he  is  on  the  careen,  or  on  the  ground.  See  Careen¬ 
ing. 

BROSSARD^  Sebastian  de,  an  eminent  French 
mufician.  In  the  former  part  of  his  life  he  had  been 
prebendary  and  chapel  mailer  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  Straffmrg  y  but  afterwards  became  grand-chaplain, 
and  alfo  maitre  de  chapelle  in  the  cathedral  of  Meaux. 
There  is  extant  of  his  a  work  entitled  Prodromus  Muji- 
calis .  He  was  author  alfo  of  a  vc  ry  ufeful  book,  en¬ 
titled  Diclionatre  de  Mnjiquc ,  printed  at  Amfierdam, 
in  folio,  1 703  y  and  afterwards  at  the  fame  place  in 
oCtavo,  without  a  date.  At  the  end  of  this  book  is  a 
catalogue  of  authors  ancient  and  modern,  to  the  amount 
of  900,  who  have*  written  on  mufic,  divided  into  claf- 
fes  y  wherein  are  interfperfed  many  curious  obfervations 
of  the  author  relating  to  the  hiftory  of  mufic.  By  Mr 
Boivin’s  Catalogue  General  des  Livres  de  Mujique  for 
the  year  1729,  it  appears  that  Broffard  was  the  author 
of  two  fets  of  motets,  as  alfo  of  nine  Lefons  de  Tenchres 
therein  mentioned.  It  feems  that  thefe  feveral  publi¬ 
cations  were  at  a  time  when  the  author  was  far  advan* 
ced  in  years  ;  for  Walther  takes  notice,  that  in  the 
Mercure  Galante ,  he  is  mentioned  as  an  abb e.  and  com- 
ponift,  fo  early  as  the  year  1678. 

BROTHEL-HQUSES,  lewd  places,  being  the  com¬ 
mon  habitations  of  proftitutes.  King  Henry  VIII.  by 
proclamation,  in  the  3,7th  year  of  his  reignv  fuppreffed 
all  the  flews  or  brothel  houfes  which  had  long  conti¬ 
nued  on  the  bank-fide  in  Southwark,  contrary  to  the 
law  of  God  and  of  the  land*.  A  brothelman  was  a 
loofe  idle  fellow  5  and  a  femme  hordeiier ,  or  hrothelier , 
a  common  whore.  And  horelman  is  a  contradlion  for 
brothelman .  See  B  A  JVB  TjtToufe. 

BROTHER,  Frater ,  a  term  of  relation  between 
two  male  children,  fprung  from  the  fame  father,  or  mo¬ 
ther,  or  both.  Scaliger  and  Voffius  derive  frater  from 
(fiqscrzg,  for  which  properly  fignifies  a  perfon 

who  draws  water  in  the  fame  well  in  Greek, 

fignifying  well ,  and  a  company  of  people, 

who  have  a  right  to  draw  water  out  of  the  fame  well. 
The  word,  it  is  faid,  came  originally  from  the  city 
Argos,  where  there  were  only  a  few  wells  diftributed 
in  certain  quarters  nf  the  city,  to  which  tliofe  of  the 
fame  neighbourhood  alone  repaired. 

By  the  civil  law,  brothers  and  lifters  ftand  in  the  fe- 
cond  degree  of  confanguinity  ;  by  the  canon  law,  they 
are  in  the  firft  degree. — By  the  Mofaic.  law,,  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  a  man  who  died  without  iftue  was  obliged  to 
marry  the  widow  of  the  deceafed.  Deuter.  xxv.  7. 

The  ancients  applied' the  term  brother  indifferently 
to  almoft  all  who  ftood  related  in  the  collateral  line,  as 
uncles  and  nephews,  coufin  germans,  &c. — This  we 
learn  not  only  from  a  great  many  paflages  in  the  Old 
Teftament,  but  alfo  from  profane  authors  :  Cicero,  in 
his  Philippics,  fays,  “  Antonia  was  both  wife  and  filler 
of  Mark  Antony  ;  becaufe  Ihe  was  daughter  of  his 
brother  C.  Antonius.”  And' as  to  coufin?,  Tullus 
Hoftiliu?,  in  Dionyfius  Halicarnafleus,  calls  the  Hora- 


tii  and  Curiatli,  brothers ;  becaufe  they  were  fillers 
children. 

The  language  of  the  Jews,  Bifhop  Pearfon  obferves, 
includtd  in  the  name  of  brethren  not  only  the  ftri6l  re¬ 
lation  of  fraternity,  but  alfo  the  larger  of  confanguini¬ 
ty.  We  are  brethren,  fays  Abraham  to  Lot,  Gen. 
xiii.  8.  whereas  Lot  was  only  his  nephew. — So  Jacob 
told  Rachel  that  he  was  her  father’s  brother,  Gen. 
xxix.  1 2.  where  he  was  only  her  father’s  nephew.— 
This  confederation  has  been  urged  with  good  advan¬ 
tage  againft  the  Antidicomarianites,  who,  from  the 
mention  made  of  the  brethren  of  Jefus,  John  ii.  1 2. 
Matth.  xii.  46.  have  impugned  the  perpetual  virginity 
of  the  mother  ofvChrift. 

Among  us,  it  is  cuftomary  for  kings  to  give  the 
title  brother  to  each  other  •,  the  un£lion  in  coronation, 
being:  efteemed  to  create  a  kind  of  brotherhood.  Nor 
is  the  cuftom  modern  :  Menander  mentions  a  letter  of 
Cofroes  king  of  Perlia  to  the  emperor  Juftinian,  be¬ 
ginning  thus:  Cofroes,  king  of  kings,  &c.  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Juftinian  my  brother. —  Kings  now  alfo  give  the 
fame  appellation  to  the  electors  of  the  empire  $  and  the 
like  was  given  by  the  king  of  France  to  the  late  king, 
of  Sardinia,  while  only  duke  of  Savoy. 

In  the.  civil  law,  brothers,  fratres,  in  the  plural, 
fo  me  times  comprehends  lifters  :  as  Lucius  et  Titia,fra- 
tres  ;  tres  fra t res,  Titius ,  Mcevius ,  et  Siia. 

Fofer-BROTHERS ,  thofe  who  fucked  the  fame  nurfe. 
The  French  call  them  fratres  dulait ,  or  brothers  by 
milk  y  which  is  moll  properly  ufed  in  refpeft  of  a  per¬ 
fon  who  fucked  anurfe  at  the  fame  time  with  the  nurfe’s 
own  child. 

B  ROTHERS-German,  Fratres Germani.  See  German. 

Brother  was  alfo  ufed,  in  middle-age  writers,  for  a 
comes ,  or  governor  of  a  province. 

Brother-  is  applied,  in  a  lefs  proper  fenfe,  to  denote 
a  perfon  of  the  fame  profellion.  In  which  fenfe,  judges, 
bilhops,  priefts,  &.c..call  each  other  brothers. 

Brother  is  alfo  a  cuftomary  term  for  priefts  of  the 
fame  perfualion  to  addrefs  one  another  by  :  But  it  is 
more  particularly  ufed  to  denote  the  relation  between 
monks  of  the  fame  convent  \  as  Brother  Zachary  :  iiv 
Englilh,  we  more  ufually  fay,  Friar  Zachary,  from  the 
French  vaoxdi,  frere,  brother. — Preachers  alfo  call  their 
hearers,  my  brethren i  or  my  dear  brethren .  This  ap¬ 
pellation  is  borrowed  from  the  primitive  Chriftians, 
who  all  called  each  other  brothers .  But  it  is  now 
principally  ufed  for  fuch  of  the  religious  as  are  not 
priefts  ;  thofe  in  orders  are  generally  honoured  with 
the  title  of father ,  whereas  the  reft'  are  only  {imply 
brothers. 

Brother  is  alfo  an  appellation  more  peculiarly  gi¬ 
ven  to  certain  orders  of  religious  :  Thus,  the 

BROTHERS  of  St  Alexis ,  in  the  low  countries,  were 
an  order  of  perfons  who  attended  on  thofe  who  lay 
dying,  and  took  care  of  the  burial  of  the  dead.  See 
alfo  Brethren  of  ChaRITT ,  of  DEATH ,  &c. 

Poor  BROTHERS,  in  the  charity-houfe,  a  denomina¬ 
tion  given  to  decayed  gentlemen,  to  the  number  of  80, 
who  are  fubfifted  with  diet,  clothing,  and  lodging,  on 
the  eftabliftiment.  The  poor  brothers  are  to  be  gen¬ 
tlemen  by  defeent,  come  to  poverty 4  or  decayed  mer¬ 
chants,  foldiers,  or  officers  of  the  king’s  houfehold. 
The  conditions  of  admiflion  are,  that  they  have  no 
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Brother  eftate  for  life  worth  200I.  nor  coming  in  viis  el  modis , 
II  24I.  per  annum  •,  and  that  they  be  50  years  old,  unlefs 
Broughton.  they  have  been  maimed  in  the  public  fervice  ;  in 
wm~ymm  which  cafe,  the  age  of  40  fuffices.  They  wear  a  li¬ 
very  gown  within  doors. 

BROTHERS  of  Arms ,  an  appellation  given  thofe  who 
contra#  a  kind  of  fraternity  in  war,  obliging  them- 
felves  to  the  mutual  fervice  and  afliftance  of  each  other. 
In  the  military  orders,  the  knights  are  alfo  called  bro¬ 
thers . — In  the  order  of  Malta,  there  is  a  particular 
clafs,  who  are  called  ferving  brothers ;  confiding  of 
fuch  as  cannot  give  proof  of  their  nobility.  In  Latin 
they  are  denominated  fratres  clientes. 

Brothers  of  the  rofy  crofs .  See  Rosy  crucians. 

BROUAGE,  a  maritime  town  of  Saintonge  in 
France.  It  confifts  of  five  or  fix  ftreets  which  termi¬ 
nate  in  a  great  fquare.  It  is  famous  for  its  fait- works, 
which  are  the  fined:  in  the  kingdom.  W.  Long.  1.  o. 
N.  Lat.  45.  50. 

BROURSHAVEN,  a  port-town  of  the  United 
Provinces,  in  the  iflar.d  of  Schonen  in  Zealand,  feated 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland,  in  a  bay  of  the  fea,  in 
E.  Long.  3.  35.  N.  Lat.  51.  50. 

BROUGH,  a  town  in  Weftmorland  in  England, 
feated  under  Stanmore-hill.  W.  Long.  2.  50.  N.  Lat. 
54.  40.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  note,  being 
a  Roman  fortrefs  ;  but  is  now  fo  much  decayed,  that 
it  is  little  better  than  a  village. 

BROUGHTON,  Thomas,  a  learned  divine,  and 
one  of  the  original  writers  of  the  Biographia  Britan- 
nica,  was  born  at  London,  July  5.  1704,  in  the  parifii 
of  St  Andrew,  Holborn  ;  of  which  parifii  his  father 
was  minifter.  At  an  early  age  he  was  fent  to  Eton 
fchool,  where  he  foon  difiinguifhed  himfelf  by  the 
acutenefs  of  his  genius,  and  the  ftudioufnefs  of  his 
difpofition.  Being  fuperannuated  on  this  foundation, 
he  removed  about  1722  to  the  univerfity  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  *,  and,  for  the  fake  of  fcholarfhip,  entered  him¬ 
felf  of  Gonvelle  and  Caius  college.  Here  two  of  the 
principal  objects  of  his  attention  were,  the  acquifition 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  modern  languages,  and  the 
ftudy  of  the  mathematics,  under  the  famous  Profeffor 
Sanderfon.  May  28.  1727,  Mr  Broughton,  after 
taking  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  deacon’s  orders.  In  the  fucceeding  year,  Sep¬ 
tember  2 2d,  he  was  ordained  priefi,  and  proceeded 
to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  At  this  time  he  removed 
from  the  univerfity,  to  the  curracy  of  Offley,  in  Hert- 
fordfhire.  In  1739,  was  inftituted  to  the  re#ory 
of  Stepington,  otherwife  Stibington,  in  the  county  of 
Huntingdon,  on  the  prefentation  of  John  duke  of 
Bedford,  and  was  appointed  one  of  that  nobleman’s 
chaplains.  Soon  after  he  was  chofen  reader  to  the 
Temple,  by  which  means  he  became  known  to  Biftiop 
Sherlock,  then  mafier  of  it,  and  who  conceived  fo  high 
an  opinion  of  our  author’s  merit,  that  in  1744,  this 
eminent  prelate  prefented  Mr  Broughton  to  the  va¬ 
luable  vicarage  of  Bedminfter,  near  Briftol,  together 
with  the  chapels  of  St  Mary  Redcliff,  St  Thomas,  and 
Abbot’s  Leigh,  annexed.  Some  fhort  time  after,  he 
was  collated,  by  the  fame  patron,  to  the  prebend  of 
Bedminfier  and  Redcliff,  in  the  cathedral  of  Salifimry. 
Upon  receiving  this  preferment,  he  removed  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  Briftol,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Harris,  clerk  of  that  city,  by  whom  he  had 
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feven  children,  fix  of  whom  furvived  him.  He  refided 
on  his  living  till  his  death,  which  happened  Decem¬ 
ber  21.  1774,  in  the  71ft  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
interred  in  the  church  of  St  Mary  Redcliff. 

From  the  time  of  Mr  Broughton’s  quitting  the 
univerfity,  till  he  was  confiderably  advanced  in  life,  he 
was  engaged  in  a  variety  of  publications,  of  which  a 
lift  is  given  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  2d  edition. 
Some  little  time  before  his  death,  he  compofed  “  A 
fhort  view  of  the  principles  upon  which  Chriftian 
churches  require,  of  their  refpe#ive  clergy,  fubfcrip- 
tion  to  eftablifhed  articles  of  religion  but  this  work 
never  appeared  in  print.  He  pofiVffed,  likewife,  no 
inconfiderable  talent  for  poetry,  as  is  evident  from 
many  little  fugitive  pieces  in  manufcript,  found  among 
his  papers  ;  and  particularly  from  two  unfiniflied  tra^ 
gedies,  both  written  at  the  age  of  17.  When  he  was  at 
Eton  fchool,  Mr  Broughton  was  of  the  fame  year  with 
Dr  Ewer,  late  bilhop  of  Bangor  5  Dr  Sumner,  late 
provoft  of  King’s  college,  Cambridge  ;  and  Dr  Sleech, 
late  provoft  of  Eton  :  and  during  his  refidence  in  Lon¬ 
don,  he  enjoyed  the  efteem  and  friendfhip  of  moft  of 
the  literary  men  of  his  time.  He  was  a  great  lover  of 
mufic,  particularly  the  ancient  ;  which  introduced  him 
to  the  knowledge  and  acquaintance  of  Mr  Handel  ; 
whom  he  furnifhed  with  the  words  for  many  of  his 
compofitions.  In  his  public  charader,  Mr  Broughton 
was  diftinguilhed  by  an  a#ive  zeal  for  the  Chriftian 
caufe,  joined  with  a  moderation  of  mind.  In  private 
life,  he  was  devoted  to  the  interefts  and  happinefs  of 
his  family  ;  and  was  of  a  mild,  cheerful,  and  liberal 
temper.  This  difpofition,  which  is  not  always  united 
with  eminent  literary  abilities,  attended  him  to  his 
grave.  In  1778,  a  pofthumous  “  volume  of  fermons, 
on  fele#  fubjeCIs,”  was  publifhed  by  his  fon,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Broughton,  M.  A.  of  Wadliam  college,  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  vicar  of  Tiverton,  near  Bath. 

BROUKHUSIUS,  Jonus,  or  John  Broekhui- 
ZEN,  a  difiinguifhed  feholar  in  Holland,  was  born  No¬ 
vember  20.  1649,  at  Amfterdam,  where  his  father  was 
a  clerk  in  the  admiralty.  He  learned  the  Latin  tongue 
under  Hadrian  Junius,  and  made  a  prodigious  progrefs 
in  polite  literature  3  but,  his  father  dying  when  he 
was  very  young,  he  was  taken  from  literary  purfuits, 
and  placed  with  an  apothecary  at  Amfterdam,  with 
whom  he  lived  fome  years.  Not  liking  this,  he  went 
into  the  army,  where  his  behaviour  raifed  him  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-captain  ;  and,  in  1674,  was  fent 
with  his  regiment  to  America  in  the  fleet  under  Admr 
ral  de  Ruyter,  but  returned  to  Holland  the  fame  year. 
In  1678,  he  was  fent  to  the  garrifon  at  Utrecht, 
where  he  contracted  a  friendftiip  with  the  celebrated 
Grsevius  ;  and  here,  though  a  perfon  of  an  excellent 
temper,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  fo  deeply  engaged 
in  a  duel,  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  Holland,  his 
life  was  forfeited  :  but  Graevius  wrote  immediately  to 
Nicholas  Heinfius,  who  obtained  his  pardon  from  the 
ftadtholder.  Not  long  after,  he  became  a  captain  of 
one  of  the  companies  then  at  Amfterdam  ;  which  poft 
placed  him  in  an  eafy  fituation,  and  gave  him  leifure 
to  pur fue  his  ftudies.  His  company  being  difbanded 
in  1697,  a  pen  fi  on  was  granted  him;  upon  which  he 
retired  to  a  country- houfe  near  Amflerdam,  where  he 
faw  but  little  company,  and  fpent  his  time  among 
books.  He  died  December  15.  1707. 
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Broukhu-  As  a  claffical  editor,  lie  is  diftinguifhed  by  his  la- 
fms  hours  upon  Tibullus  and  Propertius  ;  the  latter  was 
II  publiffied  in  1702,  the  former  in  1708.  He  was  an 
__ rown*  ,  excellent  Latin  poet  himfelf  ;  a  volume  of  his  poems 
was  publilhed  at  Utrecht,  1684,  in  i2mo  ;  but  a  very 
noble  edition  of  them  was  given  by  Van  Hoogftreeton 
at  Amfterdam,  1711,  in  4to.  His  “Dutch  poems” 
were  alfo  publilhed  at  Amfterdam,  1712,  in  8vo,  by 
the  fame  perfon,  who  prefixed  his  life,  extra&ed  from 
Peter  Barman’s  funeral  oration  upon  him.  Brouk- 
hufius  was  alfo  an  editor  of  Sannazarius’s  and  Palea- 
rius’s  Latin  works.  With  regard  to  his  Latin  poems, 
the  authors  of  the  u  Journal  de  Trevoux”  have  de¬ 
livered  themfelves  thus  (and  what  they  have  faid  may 
be  applied  to  the  bulk  of  modern  Latin  poems)  : 
“  His  verfes  are  written  in  good  enough  Latin  \  but 
they  want  fire.  We  find  in  them  a  great  many  paf- 
fages  borrowed  from  Tibullus  and  Propertius,  but  not 
their  genius.  The  author  was  a  poet  by  art,  not  by 
nature.” 

BROUNCKER,  or  Brounker,  William,  lord 
vifcount  of  Caftle-Lyons,  in  Ireland,  and  the  firft  pre- 
lident  of  the  Royal  Society,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  William 
Brounker,  knt.  and  born  about  the  year  1620.  He 
was  diftinguifhed  by  his  knowledge  of  the  mathematics, 
and  by  the  confiderable  polls  of  honour  and  profit  he 
enjoyed  after  the  reftoration  \  for  he  had  at  the  fame 
time  the  office  of  chancellor  to  the  queen,  and  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  her  great  feal,  that  of  one  of  the  commiffioners 
of  the  navy,  and  mailer  of  St  Catharine’s  hofpital  near 
the  Tower  of  London.  Ke  wrote,  1.  Experiments 
of  the  recoiling  of  guns.  2.  An  algebraical  paper 
upon  the  fquaring  of  the  hyperbola  ;  and  feveral  let¬ 
ters  to  Dr  Ulher,  archbilhop  of  Armagh.  He  died  in 
1684. 

BROWER,  Adrian,  a  famous  Dutch  painter, 
born  either  at  Oudenard  or  Haerlem,  in  1608,  of  poor 
parentage.  He  became  the  difciple  of  Francis  Hals, 
under  whom  he  proved  an  inimitable  artift.  His  fub- 
je£ls  were  taken  from  low  life,  always  copied  from  na¬ 
ture  •,  as  droll  converfations,  drunken  brawls,  boors  at 
cards,  or  furgeons  dreffing  the  wounded.  Brower 
was  apprehended  at  Antwerp  as  a  fpy  ;  where  being 
difcovered  by  Rubens,  he  procured  his  liberty,  took 
him  home,  clothed  him,  and  endeavoured  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  his  merit  •,  but  the  levity  of  his  tem¬ 
per  made  him  quit  his  benefadlor  \  and  he  died  not 
long  after,  in  1640,  deftroyed  by  a  diflolute  courfe  of 
life. 

BROW,  or  Eye-Brow,  a  hairy  arch  extended 
over  the  orbit  of  each  eye.  See  Anatomy  Index. 

BROJV-Pqfl ,  among  builders,  denotes  a  beam  which 
goes  acrofs  a  building. 

BnOW-dntler ,  among  fportfmen,  that  branch  of  a 
deer’s  horn  next  the  tail. 

BROWALLIA.  See  Botany  Index. 

BROWN,  Rober.t,  a  fchifmatic  divine,  the  foun¬ 
der  of  the  Brownifts,  a  numerous  fe£l  of  diflenters  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  He  was  the  fon  of  Mr 
Anthony  Brown  of  Tolthorp  in  Rutlandlhire  j  whofe 
father  obtained  the  lingular  privilege  of  wearing  his 
cap  in  the  king’s  prefence,  by  a  charter  of  Henry 
VIII.  Robert  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  in  Corpus 
Chrifti,  or,  according  to  Collier,  in  Bennet  college, 
and  was  afterwards  a  fchoolmafter  in  Southwark.  A- 


bout  the  year  1580,  he  began  to  promulgate  his  prin-  Brown, 
ciples  of  diflfenfion  from  the  eftablilhed  church  ;  and  1 

the  following  year  preached  at  Norwich,  where  he  foon 
accumulated  a  numerous  congregation.  He  was  vio¬ 
lent  in  his  abufe  of  the  church  of  England  \  pretended 
to  divine  infpiration,  and  that  he  alone  was  the  fure 
guide  to  heaven.  This  new  fe6l  daily  increafing,  Dr 
Freake  bilhop  of  Norwich,  with  other  ecclefiaftical 
commiffioners,  called  our  apoftle  before  them.  He 
was  infolent  to  the  court,  and  they  committed  him  to 
the  cuftody  of  the  Iheriff’s  officer  \  but  he  was  releafed 
at  the  interceffion  of  lord  treafurer  Burleigh,  to  whom 
it  feems  he  was  related  Brown  now  left  the  king¬ 
dom  \  and  with  permiftion  of  the  Hates,  fettled  at 
Middleburg  in  Zealand  j  where  he  formed  a  church 
after  his  own  plan,  and  preached  without  moleftation  5 
but  here  perfecution,  the  fine  qua  non  of  fanaticifm, 
was  wanting.  I11  1585,  we  find  him  again  in  Eng¬ 
land  :  for  in  that  year  he  was  cited  to  appear  before 
Archbilhop  Whitgift 5  and  feeming  to  comply  with  the 
eftablilhed  church,  was,  by  Lord  Burleigh,  fent  home 
to  his  father  :  but  relapfing  into  hh  former  obftinacy, 
his  aged  parent  was  obliged  to  turn  him  out  of  his 
houfe.  He  now  wandered  about  for  fome  time,  and 
in  the  courfe  of  his  million  endured  great  hardlhips. 

At  laft  he  fixed  at  Northampton  \  where,  labouring 
with  too  much  indiferetion  to  increafe  his  fe£l,  he  was 
cited  by  the  bilhop  of  Peterborough,  and,  refufing  to 
appear,  wras  finally  excommunicated  for  contempt.  The 
folemnity  of  this  cenfure,  we  are  told,  immediately  ef¬ 
fected  his  reformation.  He  moved  for  abfolution,  which 
he  obtained,  and  from  that  time  became  a  dutiful  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  church  of  England.  This  happened  about 
the  year  1590  ;  and,  in  a  Ihort  time  after,  Brown  was 
preferred  to  a  reClory  in  Northampton Ihire,  where  he 
kept  a  curate  to  do  his  duty,  and  where  he  might  pro¬ 
bably  have  died  in  peace  :  but  having  fome  difpute 
with  the  conftable  of  his  parilh,  lie  proceeded  to  blows  5 
and  was  afterwards  fo  infolent  to  the  juftice,  that  he 
committed  him  to  Northampton  jail,  where  he  died  in 
1630,  aged  80.  Thus  ended  the  life  of  the  famous 
Robert  Brown  5  the  greateft  part  of  which  was  a  feries 
of  oppofition  and  perfecution.  He  boafted  on  his  death¬ 
bed,  that  he  had  been  confined  in  no  lefs  than  32  dif¬ 
ferent  prifons.  He  wrote  “  A  treatife  of  reformation 
without  tarrying  for  any,  and  of  the  wickednefs  of 
thofe  teachers  which  will  not  reform  themfelves  and 
their  charge,  becanfe  they  will  tarry  till  the  magiftrate 
command  and  compel  them,  by  me  Robert  Brown  5” 
and  two  others,  making  together  a  thin  quarto  5  pub¬ 
lilhed  at  Middleburg,  1582. 

Brown,  Ulyjfes  Maximilian ,  a  celebrated  general 
of  the  1 8th  century,  was  fon  of  Ulyfles,  Baron  Brown 
and  Camus,  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  cuiraffiers  in  the 
emperor’s  fervice,  and  defended  from  one  of  the 
moll  ancient  and  noble  families  in  Ireland.  He  was 
born  at  Bafil  in  1705  ;  and  having  finilhed  his  firft  flu- 
dies  at  Limeric  in  Ireland,  was,  in  1715,  fent  for  into 
Hungary,  by  Count  George  Brown,  his  uncle,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  aulic  council  of  war,  and  colonel  of  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  infantry.  He  was  prefent  at  the  famous  bat¬ 
tle  of  Belgrade,  in  1717.  Next  year  he  followed  his 
uncle  into  Italy,  who  made  him  continue  his  ftudies, 
in  the  Clementine  college  at  Rome,  till  the  year  1721, 
when  he  was  fent  to  Prague  in  order  to  learn  the  civil 
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law.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1723,  he  became  cap- 
-  tain  in  his  uncle’s  regiment  ;  and  in  1725,  lieutenant- 
colonel  :  in  1730,  he  went  into  Corfica  with  a  batta¬ 
lion  of  his  regiment ;  and  contributed  greatly  to  the 
taking  of  Callanfara,  where  he  received  a  eonfiderable 
wound  in  his  thigh.  In  1732*  the  emperor  made  him 
chamberlain  :  He  was  railed  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
in  1734;  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  much  in  the  war 
of  Italy,  especially  at  the  battles  of  Parma  and  Guaf- 
talla,  and  in  burning  in  the  prefence  of  the  French 
army  the  bridge  which  the  marfhal  de  Noailles  had 
cuufed  to  be  thrown  over  the  Adige,  that  he  was  made 
general  in  I  73  6.  The  following  year  he  favoured  the 
retreat  of  the  army,  after  the  unhappy  battle  of  Ban- 
juluca  in  Bofnia,  by  an  excellent  manoeuvre,  and  faved 
all  the  baggage.  His  admirable  conduct  upon  this  oc- 
cafion  was  rewarded  by  his  obtaining  a  fecond  regi¬ 
ment  of  infantry,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Count  Francis 
de  Wallis. 

At  his  return  to  Vienna,  in  1739,  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  raifed  him  to  the  rank  of  general  field- 
marftial-lieutenant,  and  made  him  counfellor  in  the 
aulic  council  of  war.  After  the  death  of  that  prince, 
the  king  of  Pruflia  entering  Silefia,  Count  Brown,  with 
a  fmall  body  of  troops,  disputed  the  country  with  him 
inch  by  inch.  He  fignalized  himfelf  on  feveral  other 
occafions  :  and,  in  1743,  the  queen  of  Hungary  made 
him  a  privy-counfellor,  at  her  coronation  in  Bohemia. 

He  at  length  pafied  into  Bavaria,  where  he  commanded 
the  van-guard  of  the  Auftrian  army  ;  feized  Decken- 
dorf,  with  a  great  quantity  of  baggage  ;  and  obliged 
the  French  to  abandon  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  which 
the  Auftrian  army  pafled  in  full  fecurity.  The  fame 
year,  viz.  in  1743,  the  queen  of  Hungary  Tent  him 
to  Worms,  in  quality  of  her  plenipotentiary  to  the 
king  of  Britain-,  where  he  put  the  laft  hand  to  the 
treaty  of  alliance  between  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  Turin.  In  1744,  be  followed  Prince  Lob- 
kowitz  into  Italy  ;  took  the  city  of  Veletri,  on  the 
4th  of  Auguft,  in  fpite  of  the  fuperior  numbers  of  the 
enemy  ;  entered  their  camp,  overthrew  feveral  regi¬ 
ments,  and  took  many  prifoners.  The  following  year 
he  was  recalled  into  Bavaria,  where  he  took  the  town 
of  Wilftiofen  by  affault,  and  received  a  dangerous  (hot 
-in  the  thigh.  The  fame  year  he  was  made  general  of 
the  artillery  ;  and  in  January  3  74 6,  marched  for  Italy, 
nt  the  head  of  a  body  of  18,000  men.  He  then  drove 
the  Spaniards  out  of  the  Milanefe  ;  and  having  joined 
the  forces  under  Prince  de  Lichttnftein,  commanded  the 
left  wing  of  the  Auftrian  army  at  the  battle  of  Pla¬ 
centia  on  the  15th  of  June  1746,  and  defeated  the 
right  wing  of  the  enemy^s  forces  commanded  by  Mar¬ 
fhal  de  Maillebois.  After  this  vi&ory,  he  commanded 
in  chief  the  army  againft  the  Genoefe  ;  feized  the  pafs 
of  Bofetta  or  Bochetta,  though  defended  by  above 
4000  men  ;  and  took  the  city  of  Genoa.  Count  Brown 
at  length  joined  the  king  of  Sardinia’s  troops  ;  and 
took,  in  conjunction  with  him,  Mont-Alban,  and  the 
county  of  Nice.  On  the  30th  of  November  he  palled 
the  Var,  in  fpite  of  the  French  troops  ;  entered  Pro¬ 
vence  ;  took  the  ifles  of  St  Margaret  and  St  Honorat  ; 
and  thought  to  have  rendered  himfelf  mafter  of  a  much 
greater  part  of  Provence,  when  the  revolution  which 
happened  in  Genoa,  and  Marfhal  Belleifte’s  advance- 
hag  w*th  his  army,  obliged  him  to  make  that  fine  re- 
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treat  which  procured  him  the  admiration  and  efteern  of 
all  perfons  fkilled  in  w'ar.  He  employed  the  reft  of  the  v 
year  1747  in  defending  the  ftates  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  in  Italy  *  and  after  the  peace  in  1748,  he  was 
font  to  Nice  to  regulate  ihere,  in  conjunction  with  the 
duke  of  Belleifle  and  the  marquis  de  la  Minas,  the  dif¬ 
ferences  that  had  arifen  with  refpeCt  to  the  execution 
of  Lome  of  the  articles  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  Aix 
la  Chapelle. 

The  emprefs  queen,  to  reward  thefe  fignal  fer vices, 
efpecially  his  glorious  campaign  in  Italy,  in  2749 
made  him  governor  of  Tranfylvania,  where  he  ren¬ 
dered  himfelf  generally  admired  for  his  probity  and 
difintereftednefs.  In  2752,  he  obtained  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  city  of  Prague,  with  the  chief  command 
df  the  troops  in  that  kingdom  ;  in  1753,  the  king  of 
Poland,  eleClor  of  Saxony,  honoured  him  with  the 
collar  of  the  order  of  the  White  Eagle  ;  and  the  next 
year  he  w?as  declared  field  marfhal. 

The  king  of  Pruftia  entering  Saxony  in  1756,  and 
attacking  Bohemia,  Count  Brown  marched  againft 
him  ;  and  repulfed  that  prince  at  the  battle  of  Lobo- 
fitz,  on  the  ift  of  OCLber,  though  he  had  only 
27,000  men,  and  the  king  of  Pruftia  had  at  lcatt 
40,000.  Seven  days  after  this  battle,  he  undertook 
the  famous  march  into  Saxony,  to  deliver  the  Saxon 
troops  ftiut  up  between  Pirna  and  Kbnigftein  ;  an  ac¬ 
tion  worthy  of  the  greateft  captains,  ancient  or  mo¬ 
dem.  He  at  length  obliged  the  Pruftians  to  retire 
from  Bohemia  ;  for  which  he  was  rewarded,  by  being 
made  a  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Soon  after,  Count 
Brown  haftily  aiferr.bled  an  army  in  Bohemia,  to  op- 
pofe  the  king  of  Pruflia,  who  had  again  penetrated 
into  that  kingdom  at  the  head  ot  all  his  forces  ;  and 
on  the  6th  of  May  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Prague  ) 
in  which,  while  lie  was  employed  in  giving  his  orders 
for  maintaining  the  advantages  he  had  gained  over  the 
Pruftians,  he  was  fo  dangeroufly  wounded,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  he  carried  to  Prague,  where  he  died  of 
his  wounds,  cm  the  2t>th  of  June  1 757,  at  52  years 
of  age.  There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that,  had  he  not 
been  wounded,  he  Would  have  gained  the  viCIory,  as 
lie  had  broken  the  Pruftians,  and  the  brave  Count 
Schwerin,  one  of  their  greateft  generals,  was  ‘flain. 

Brown,  Sir  Thovias ,  an  eminent  phyfician  and  ce¬ 
lebrated  writer,  was  born  at  London,  Oflober  19th 
1605.  Having  ftudied  at  Winchefler  college,  and  af¬ 
terwards  at  Oxford,  he  travelled  through  France  and 
Italy;  and  returning  by  the  way  of  Holland,  took  his 
degree  of  doftor  of  phyfic  at  Leycjen.  In  1636,  he 
fettled  at  Norwich;  and  the  year  following  was  in¬ 
corporated  as  dotfor  of  phyfic  at  Oxford.  His  Reiigio 
Medici  made  a  great  noife  ;  and  being  tranfialcd  into 
Latin,  in  ft  an  By  fpread  throughout  Europe,  and  gain¬ 
ed  him  a  prodigious  reputation  :  it  was  then  tranflated 
into  almoft  every  language  in  Europe.  This  book 
has^  been  heavily  cenfurtd  by  fome,  as  tending  to  infi¬ 
delity,  and  even  atheifm  :  while  others,  with  much 
more  reafon,  have  applauded  the  piety,  as  well  as  the 
parts  and  learning,  of  the  author.  The  reverend  Mr 
Granger  obferves,  that  among  other  peculiarities  in 
this  book,  he  fpeal;3  of  the  ultimate  a&  of  love  as  a 
folly  beneath  a  philofopher  5  and  fays,  that  he  could 
be  content  that  we  might  procreate,  like  trees,  with¬ 
out  conjunftion  ;  but,  after  the  writing  of  it,  he  de¬ 
fended 
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Browr.  ^cen^ec^  from  philofophic  dignity,  and  married  an 
agreeable  woman.  It  was  faid,  that  his  reafon  for 
marrying  was,  becaufe  he  could  difeover  no  better 
method  of  procreation.  His  Treatife  on  Vulgar  Er¬ 
rors  was  read  with  equal  avidity  ;  he  alfo  publifhed 
Hijdriotaphia ,  or  a  Difcourfe  of  Sepulchral  Urns  lately 
found  in  Norfolk.  His  reputation  in  his  profeffion 
was  equal  to  his  fame  for  learning  in  other  refpedls  ; 
and  therefore  the  college  of  phyfieians  were  pleafed  to 
take  him  into  their  number  as  an  honorary  member; 
and  King  Charles  II.  coming  to  Norwich  in  his  pro- 
grefs,  in  1671,  was  pleafed  to  knight  him,  with  lin¬ 
gular  marks  of  favour  and  refpe£l.  He  died  on  his 
birthday,  in  1681,  leaving  feveral  manuferipts  behind 
him,  which  were  publifhed  under  the  title  of  The  pojl- 
humous  works  of  the  learned  Sir  Thomas  Brown ,  Knt. 

M.  D . 

Brown,  Edward ,  the  fon  of  the  former,  phyfician 
to  King  Charles  II.  and  prefident  of  the  royal  college 
at  London.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1642;  and  flu- 
died  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  at  Merton  college, 
Oxford.  He  then  travelled  ;  and  at  his  return  pub¬ 
lifhed  a  brief  account  of  fome  travels  in  Hungary, 
Servia,  Bulgaria,  Macedonia,  Theflaly,  Auflria,  Sty- 
ria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Friuli,  &c. ;  he  alfo  pub¬ 
lifhed  an  account  of  feveral  travels  through  great  part 
of  Germany  ;  and  joined  his  name  to  thofe  of  many 
other  eminent  men,  in  a  tranflation  of  Plutarch’s  Lives. 
He  was  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  was  a  critic  in 
Greek,  and  no  man  of  his  age  wrote  better  Latin. 
High  Dutch,  Italian,  French,  &c.  he  fpoke  and 
wrote  with  as  much  eafe  as  his  mother-tongue.  King 
Charles  faid  of  him,  that  “  he  was  as  learned  as  any  of 
the  college,  and  as  well  bred  as  any  at  court.”  He 
died  Augufl  27th,  1708. 

Brown,  William ,  an  Englifh  poet  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  was  defeended  from  a  good  family,  and  born  at 
Tavi flock  in  Devonfhire  in  the  year  1590.  After  he 
had  pafTed  through  the  grammar  fchool,  he  was  fent 
to  Exeter  college  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  became  tutor 
to  Robert  Dormer,  who  was  afterwards  earl  of  Car¬ 
narvon,  and  killed  at  Newbury  battle,  September  20. 
1643.  He  is  fly  led  in  the  public  regifter  of  the  uni¬ 
verfity,  “  a  man  well  (killed  in  all  kinds  of  polite  lite¬ 
rature  and  ufeful  arts  vir  omni  humana  literatura  et 
honorum  artiurn  cognitione  infru&us.  After  he  had 
left  the  college  with  his  pupil,  he  was  taken  into  the 
family  of  William  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  a  great 
refpecl:  for  him  ;  and  he  made  his  fortune  fo  well,  that 
he  purchafed  an  eflate.  His  poetical  works  procured 
him  a  very  great  reputation.  They  are  as  follow  :  1. 
Britannia’s  paflorals.  The  firfl  part  was  publifhed  at 
London,  1613,  in  folio  ;  and  ufhered  into  the  world 
with  feveral  copies  of  verfes  made  by  his  ingenious 
and  learned  friends  John  Selden,  Michael  Drayton, 
Chriflophcr  Cook,  &c.  The  fecond  part  was  printed 
at  London  in  1616,  and  recommended  by  various  co¬ 
pies  of  verfes  written  by  John  Glanville,  who  after¬ 
wards  became  eminent  in  the  profeflion  of  the  law, 
and  others.  Thefe  two  parts  were  reprinted  in  two 
vols.  8vo.  1625.  2*  The  Shepherd’s  Pipe,  in  feven 

eclogues;  London,  j6  14,  in  8vo.  3.  An  elegy  on 
the  never-enough  bewailed  death  of  Prince  Henry,  eld- 
•cll  fon  of  King  Janies  I.  Mr  Wood  tells  us,  that  it 
You  IV.  Part  IL 
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is  probable  our  author  wrote  feveral  other  poems  Brown, 
which  he  had  not  feen.  It  is  uncertain  when  he  — v— — 
died. 

Brown,  Thomas ,  li  of  facetious  memory,”  as  he  is 
fly  led  by  Addifon,  was  the  fon  of  a  farmer  in  Shrop- 
fhire  ;  and  entered  in  Chrift-church  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  foon  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  uncommon 
attainments  in  literature.  But  the  irregularities  of  his 
life-  not  fuffering  him  to  continue  long  there,  he,  in- 
ftead  of  returning  to  his  father,  went  to  London  to 
feek  his  fortune  :  his  companions,  however,  being 
more  delighted  with  his  humour  than  ready  to  relieve 
his  neceftities,  lie  had  recourfe  to  the  ufual  refuge  of 
half-ftarved  wits,  fcribbling  for  bread  ;  and  publifhed 
a  great  variety  of  poems,  letters,  dialogues,  &c.  full 
of  humour  and  erudition,  but  often  indelicate.  Though 
a  good-natured  man,  he  had  one  pernicious  quality, 
which  was,  rather  to  lofe  his  friend  than  his  joke.  * 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  Tom  Brown’s  life,  we 
are  informed  by  Mr  Jacob,  that  he  was  in  favour  with 
the  earl  of  Dorfet,  who  invited  him  to  dinner  on  a 
Chriftmas  dav,  with  Mr  Dryden  and  fome  other  gen* 
tlemen  celebrated  for  their  ingenuity,  (as  his  lordfhip’s 
cullorn  was)  ;  when  Mr  Brown  to  his  agreeable  fur- 
prife  found  a  bank  note  of  50I.  under  his  plate,  and 
Mr  Dryden  at  the  fame  time  was  prefented  with  ano¬ 
ther  of  look  Mr  Brown  died  in  the  year  1704;  and 
was  interred  in  the  cloyfler  of  Weftminfter  abbey, 
near  the  remains  of  Mrs  Behn,  with  whom  he  was  in¬ 
timate  in  his  lifetime.  His  works  have  been  printed 
both  in  8vo  and  i2mo,  making  4  vols. 

Brown,  Dr  John ,  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  an  ingenious  writer,  was  born  at  Roth- 
bury  in  Northumberland  in  November  1715.  His  fa¬ 
ther,  John  Brown,  was  a  native  of  Scotland  ;  of  the 
Browns  of  Colftown  near  Haddington  ;  and  at  the 
time  of  his  fon’s  birth  was  curate  to  Dr  Tomlinfon, 
re£lor  of  Rothbury.  He  was  afterwards  collated  to 
the  vicarage  of  Wigton  in  Cumberland  ;  to  which 
place  he  carried  his  Ion,  who  received  the  firft  part  of 
his  education  there.  Thence  he  was  removed  in  173 2 
to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  entered  of  St 
John’s  college,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr  Tunftall. 

After  taking  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  with 
great  reputation  (being  among  the  lift  of  wranglers, 
and  his  name  at  the  head  of  the  lift),  he  returned  to 
Wigton,  and  received  both  deacon’s  and  priefl’s  or¬ 
ders  from  Sir  George  Fleming  bifhop  of  Carlifle. 

Here  he  was  appointed  by  the  dean  and  chapter  a  mi¬ 
nor  canon  and  ledlurcr  of  the  cathedral  church.  For 
fome  years  he  lived  here  in  obfeurity  ;  and  nothing 
farther  is  known  concerning  him,  than  that  in  1739 
he  went  to  Cambridge  to  take  his  degree  of  mafler  of 
arts.  In  174^  he  dillinguifhed  himfelf  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  king’s  fervice,  and  behaved  with  great  intrepi¬ 
dity  at  the  fiege  of  Carlifle.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
rebels,  when  feveral  of  them  were  tried  at  the  aflizes 
held  at  Carlifle  in  the  fummer  of  1746,  he  preached  at 
the  cathedral  church  of  that  city  two  excellent  difeour- 
fes,  on  the  mutual  connexion  between  religious  truth 
and  civil  freedom  ;  and  between  fupeiftition,  tyranny, 
irreligion,  and  licentioufnefs. 

Mr  Brown’s  attachment  to  the  royal  caufe  and  to 
the  Whig  party  procured  him  the  friendfhip  of  Dr  Of- 
baldefton,  who  was  the  only  perfon  that  continued  to 
S  A  b« 
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be  his  friend  through  life  ;  the  peculiarities  of  Mr 
'  Brown’s  temper,  or  fome  other  caufe,  having  produced 
quarrels  with  every  one  elfe.  When  Dr  Ofbaldefton 
was  advanced  to  t lie  fee  of  Carliile,  he  appointed  Mr 
Brown  to  be  one  of  his  chaplains. 

It  was  probably  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and 
during  his  re  faience  at  Carlille,  that  Mr  Brown  wrote 
his  poem  entitled  Honour ,  infcribed  to  the  lord  vifcount 
Lonfdale.  Our  author’s  next  poetical  production  was 
his  EJjay  on  Satire  ;  and  which  was  of  conliderable  ad¬ 
vantage  to  him  both  in  point  of  fame  and  fortune.  It 
was  addrefled  to  Dr  Warburton  }  to  whom  it  was  fo 
acceptable,  that  he  took  Mr  Brown  into  his  friend¬ 
ship,  and  introduced  him  to  Ralph  Allen,  Efq.  of 
Prior  Park,  near  Bath,  who  behaved  to  him  with 
great  generofity,  and  at  whofe  houfe  he  refided  for 
fome  time. 

In  1751  Mr  Brown  publifhed  his  “  Effays  on  the 
Character i flics  of  Lord  Shaftefbury,  &c.”  dedicated 
to  Ralph  Allen,  Efq.  This  was  received  with  a  high 
degree  of  applaufe,  though  feveral  perfons  attempted 
to  anfwer  it.  In  1754  our  author  was  promoted  by 
the  earl  of  Hardwick  to  the  living  of  Great  Horkelley 
in  ElTex. 

.  1°.  2  755^  our  author  took  the  degree  of  doCtor  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge.  This  year  he  publifhed  his 
tragedy  of  Barbarolfa  $  which,  under  the  management 
of  Mr  Garrick,  was  aCted  with  conliderable  applaufe  ; 
but  when  it  came  to  be  publifned,  was  expofed  to  a 
variety  of  ItriCtures  and  cenfures.  This  tragedy  intro¬ 
duced  our  author  to  the  acquaintance  of  that  eminent 
aCtor  ;  by  whofe  favour  he  bad  a  fecond  tragedy, 
named  Athelftun,  reprefented  at  Drury- Lane  play- 
boufe.  This  was  alfo  well  received  by  the  public  y  but 
did  not  become  fo  popular  as  Barbaroffa,  nor  did  it  pre- 
ferve  fo  long  the  polTellion  of  the  ftage. 

In  1757  appeared  his  famous  “  Eftimate  of  the 
Manners  and  Principles  of  the  Times.”  The  recep¬ 
tion  which  this  work  met  with  from  the  public  was 
very  flattering  to  his  vanity  ;  no  fewer  than  feven  edi¬ 
tions  of  it  having  been  printed  in  little  more  than  a 
year.  The  chief  defign  of  this  performance  was  to 
Ihow,  that  a  vain,  luxurious,  and  felfifh  effeminacy 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  marked  the  character  of  the 
age  ;  and  to  point  out  the  effeCts  and  fources  of  this 
effeminacy.  Several  antagonifts  appeared,  fome  of 
whom  were  neither  deftitute  of  learning  nor  ingenuity  \ 
though  Dr  Brown  himfelf  aflerted  that  Mr  Wallace,  a 
clergyman  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  only  candid  and  de¬ 
cent  adverfary  that  appeared  againft  him.  The  tefti- 
mony  given  by  M.  de  Voltaire  to  the  effeCt  which  the 
Eftimate  had  on  the  conduCt  of  the  nation,  is  very  ho¬ 
nourable  to  Dr  Brown.  “  When  Marfhal  Richelieu, 
in  1756,  (fays  that  celebrated  writer),  laid  fiege  to 
Port  Mahon,  the  capital  of  Minorca,  the  Britifti  fent 
out  Admiral  Byng  with  a  ftrong  naval  force,  to  drive 
the  French  fleet  off  the  ifland,  and  raife  the  fiege.  At 
this  time  there  appeared  a  book,  entitled  An  Eftimate 
of  the  Manners  of  the  Times  ;  of  which  there  were  no 
lefs  than  five  editions  printed  off  in  London  in  the 
fpace  of  three  months.  In  this  treatife  the  author 
proves  that  the  Englifh  nation  was  entirely  degenerat¬ 
ed  y — that  it  was  near  its  ruin  ; — that  its  inhabitants 
were  no  longer  fo  robuft  and  hardy  as  in  former 
times  \  and  that  its  foldiers  had  loft  their  courage. — 
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This  work  roufed  the  fenfibility  of  the  Englifh  nation, 
and  produced  the  following  confequences.  They  at¬ 
tacked,  almoft  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  all  the  fea 
coafts  of  France,  and  her  pofleflions  in  Afia,  Africa 
and  America.”  In  1758,  our  author  publillicd  the  fe¬ 
cond  volume  of  his  Eftimate  of  the  Manners  and  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Times  ;  containing  additional  remarks  on 
the  ruling  manners  and  principles,  and  on  the  public 
effeCfs  of  thofe  manners  and  principles.  The  defign  of 
this  volume  was,  to  retraCl  fuch  miftakes  as  bethought 
he  had  committed  ;  to  prove  fuch  points  as  were  af¬ 
firmed  and  not  proved  \  to  illuftrate  thofe  particulars 
which  were  hinted,  but  not  explained  ;  to  reply  to  fucb 
capital  objections  as  had  been  made  to  his  general  fy- 
ftem  by  preceding  writers  on  the  fame  fubjeCt  ;  and  tu 
difplay  the  conferences  which  might  be  fairly  dedu¬ 
ced  from  his  principles,  and  through  a  defigned  brevity 
were  omitted  in  the  firft  volume.  But  it  unfortunately 
happened  that  the  doCtor’s  felf-opinion,  which  gave  fo 
much  offence  in  his  firft  volume,  broke  out  in  the  fe¬ 
cond  with  ftill  greater  violence.  The  confequence  of 
this  was,  that  he  expofed  himfelf  to  general  cenlure 
and  diflike  \  and  the  prejudices  againft  him  occafioned 
the  real  excellencies  of  the  work  to  be  very  much  over¬ 
looked.  The  periodical  critics,  whom  he  had  gone 
needlefsly  out  of  his  way  to  abufe,  treated  him  with 
uncommon  feverity  ;  and  fuch  a  multitude  of  antago¬ 
nifts  rofe  againft  him,  fo  many  objections  were  urged 
upon  him,  by  friends  as  well  as  enemies,  that  he  feems 
to  have  been  deeply  imprefled,  and  to  have  retired  for 
a  while  into  the  country.  From  the  country  it  was 
that  he  wrote,  in  a  feries  of  letters  to  a  noble  friend, 
“  An  Explanatory  Defence  of  the  Eftimate  of  the 
Manners  and  Principles  of  the  Times  ;  being  an  ap¬ 
pendix  to  that  work,  occafioned  by  the  clamours  lately 
raifed  againft  it  among  certain  ranks  of  men.” 

But  while  Dr  Brown  thus  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a 
political  writer,  he  was  advanced  to  no  higher  dignity 
in  the  church  :  nay,  on  fome  difguft,  it  is  fuppofed,  he 
refigned  his  living  in  Efftx :  however,  in  recompenfe, 
Dr  Ofbaldefton,  procured  him  the  reCtory  of  St  Ni¬ 
cholas  in  Newcaftle  on  Tyne.  He  would  probably 
have  received  further  favours  from  this  prelate,  had  not 
the  latter  died  foon  after  his  promotion  to  the  fee  of 
London. 

In  1760  our  author  publifhed  an  Additional  Dia¬ 
logue  of  the  Dead,  between  Pericles  and  Ariftides  y 
being  a  fequel  to  a  dialogue  of  Lord  Lyttleton’s  be¬ 
tween  Pericles  and  Cofmo.  One  defign  of  this  addi¬ 
tional  dialogue  was  to  vindicate  the  meafures  of  Mr 
Pitt,  againft  whofe  adminiftration  Lord  Lyttleton  had 
been  fuppofed  to  have  thrown  out  fome  hints.  Our 
author’s  next  publication,  in  1763,  was  “  The  cure 
of  Saul,”  a  facred  ode  5  which  was  followed  in  the 
fame  year  by  “  A  Differtation  on  the  Rife,  Union, 
and  Power,  the  Progreflions,  Separations,  and  Corrup¬ 
tions  of  Poetry  and  Mufic.”  This  is  one  of  the 
moll  pleafing  of  Dr  Brown’s  performances,  and  a- 
bounds  with  a  variety  of  critical  difcuftions.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  ftriClures  on  this  piece  were  publifhed  ;  and  the 
dp&or  defended  himfelf  in  a  treatife  entitled  “  Re¬ 
marks  on  fome  Obfervations  on  Dr  Brown’s  Differta¬ 
tion  on  Poetry  and  Mufic.”  In  1764  our  author  pub¬ 
lifhed,  in  oCtavo, ‘  “  The  Hiftory  of  the  Rife  and  Pro- 
grefs  of  Poetry  through  its  feveral  Species  which  is 
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Brown,  no  more  than  the  fubftance  given  in  the  differtation 
' v above  mentioned.  The  fame  year  Dr  Brown  publifhed 
a  volume  of  fermons,  dedicated  to  his  patron  Dr  Of- 
baldefton  biftiop  of  London  ;  but  moft,  if  not  all,  of 
tliefe,  had  been  feparately  publifhed,  excepting  the  firft 
three,  which  were  on  the  fubjeCI  of  education.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1765,  the  do6tor  again  re¬ 
turned  to  politics,  and  publifhed  “  Thoughts  on  Civil 
Liberty,  Licentioufnefs,  and  FaClion.”  At  the  con- 
clufion  of  this  work  the  author  prefcribed  a  code  of 
education,  upon  which  Dr  Prieftley  made  remarks  at 
the  end  of  his  “  Effay  on  the  Courfe  of  a  liberal  Edu¬ 
cation  for  civil  and  aClive  Life.”  The  fame  year  he 
publifhed  a  fernion  “  On  the  Female  CharaCfer  and 
Education,  preached  on  the  16th  of  May  1765,  be¬ 
fore  the  guardians  of  the  afylum  for  deferted  female 
orphans.  His  laft  publication  was  in  17 66,  “  A  Let¬ 
ter  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Lowth,  occafioned  by  his  late  Let¬ 
ter  to  the  Right  Rev.  Author  of  the  Divine  Lega¬ 
tion  of  Moles.”  This  was  occafioned  by  Dr  Lowth’s 
having  clearhj ,  though  in  dir  eft  ly,  pointed  at  Dr  Brown 
as  one  of  the  extravagant  adulators  and  defenders  of 
Bifhop  Warburton.  Befides  thefe  works,  Dr  Brown 
publifhed  a  poem  on  Liberty,  and  two  or  three  ano¬ 
nymous  pamphlets.  At  the  end  of  feveral  of  his  latter 
writings,  he  advertifed  his  defign  of  publifhing,  “  Chri- 
ftian  Principles  of  Legiflatioh,”  but  was  prevented 
from  executing  it  by  his  death  5  though  the  work  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  completed. 

We  come  now  to  the  concluding  events  of  our  au¬ 
thor’s  life  ;  concerning  which  the  following  is  the  moft 
authentic  intelligence  that  can  be  procured.  Whilft 
Dr  Dumarefq  refided  in  Ruffia  in  the  year  1765,  to 
which  he  had  been  invited  in  the  preceding  year  to 
give  his  advice  and  afliltance  for  the  eftablifhment  and 
regulation  of  feveral  fchools  which  her  imperial  maje- 
fty  intended  to  ereCl,  be  received  a  letter  from  a  lady 
of  diftinguifhed  character  in  England,  recommending 
to  him  Dr  Brown  as  a  proper  correfpondent  on  this 
occafion.  Dr  Dumarefq  then  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr 
Brown,  telling  him  the  occafion  of  his  application,  and 
the  difficulties  that  occurred.  He  had  imagined  that 
nothing  more  would  be  wanted  of  him  than  what  con¬ 
cerned  claffical  learning,  and  a  general  foundation  for 
the  fciences  ;  as  'that  had  been  the  common  introduc¬ 
tion  to  every  kind  of  ufeful  knowledge  in  the  weft  era 
parts  of  Europe.  But  on  his  arrival  he  found  that  a 
much  more  extenfive  fcheme  was  required",  and  inch 
as  extended  not  only  to  learning  properly  fo  called, 
but  alfo  to  matters  military  and  naval,  civil  and  com¬ 
mercial.  But  having  Rated  his  difficulties  in  executing 
this  plan  to  Dr  Brown,  the  latter  propofed  a  fcheme 
ftill  more  extenfive;  and  which  was  no  lefs  than  a  ge¬ 
neral  plan  of  civilization  throughout  the  whole  Ruf¬ 
fian  empire.  In  this  plan,  however,  though  it  fhowed 
very  enlarged  ideas  and  great  ftrength  of  mind,  there 
were  feveral  defeats  which  rendered  it,  as  Dr  Brown 
himfelf  was  afterwards  convinced,  impra&icable.  He 
had  laid  greater  ftrefs  upon  the  fupport,  energy,  and 
efficacy  of  ablolute  power  in  princes,  when  exerted  in  a 
good  caufe,  than  experience  would  warrant ;  and  he 
was  ready  to  imagine  that  the  bulk  of  the  Ruffian  na¬ 
tion,  juft  emerging  out  of  barbariim,  w’as  like  a  tabula 
rafa ,  upon  which  any  characters  might  be  written. 
At  lafl  the  do&or’s  letter  was  laid  before  the  emprefs, 


who  was  fo  pleafed  with  it  that  ffie  immediately  invit¬ 
ed  him  to  Ruffia.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
procured  his  majefty’s  leave  to  go  :  ioool.  were  or¬ 
dered  for  his  expence,  and  he  actually  received  200I. 
But  v'hen  he  was  on  the  point  of  fetting  out,  an  at¬ 
tack  of  the  gout  and  rheumatifm,  to  which  he  had 
been  all  his  lifetime  fubjeCt,  fo  impaired  his  health, 
that  his  friends  diffuaded,  and  at  laid  fucceeded  in  pre¬ 
venting  him  from  going.  The  money  was  returned 
excepting  97I.  6s.  which  had  been  expended  in  necef- 
faries  for  the  intended  journey.  But  though  he  thus 
declined  the  journey,  a  long  letter  which  he  after¬ 
wards  wrote  to  the  emprefs,  and  which  does  honour 
to  his  abilities,  {hows  that  he  had  not  abandoned  his 
intention  of  being  ferviceable.  I  he  affair,  however, 
taken  in  all  its  circumftances,  did  no  doubt  greatly 
agitate  his  mind  ;  and  his  being  obliged  at  length  to 
give  up  the  journey,  muff  have  been  no  fmall  diiap- 
pointment  to  a  man  of  his  fanguine  expectations.  This 
difappointment  concurring  with  the  general  date  of 
his  health,  and  perhaps  the  recolleCtion  of  fome  other 
failures  that  had  happened,  was  followed  by  a  dejeCtion 
oflpirits;  in  confequence  of  which  he  put  an  end  to 
his  life  on  the  23d  of  September  1766,  in  the  51ft  year 
of  his  age.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  his  ftrvant 
came  into  his  bed-chamber,  and  afked  him  what  fort 
of  a  night  he  had  had  ?  to  which  he  replied,  c<  A  pret¬ 
ty  good  one.”  The  fervant  having  quitted  the  bed- 
fide  for  a  few  minutes,  heard  a  noife  in  the  doCtor’s 
throat,  which  he  imagined  to  be  owing  to  fome  ob- 
ftruCtion  occafioned  by  phlegm.  Going  to  affiff  his 
maffer,  he  found  him  fpee chiefs,  and  bleeding  profufe- 
ly,  having  cut  the  jugular  vein  with  a  razor  ;  and  this 
he  had  done  fo  effeClually,  that  death  fpeedily  enfued. 
Such  was  the  unhappy  end  of  this  ingenious  writer  ; 
but  the  manner  of  it,  when  fome  previous  circum¬ 
ftances  of  his  life  are  underftood,  will  caff  no  Rain  on 
his  charaCler.  He  had  a  tendency  to  infanity  in  his 
conilitution  ;  and,  from  his  early  life,  had  been  fubjeft 
at  times  to  fome  diforder  in  his  brain  ;  at  leaff  to  me¬ 
lancholy  in  its  excefs.  Mrs  Gilpin  of  Cailifle,  foon 
after  Dr  Brown’s  deceafe,  wrote  in  the  following  terms, 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  “  His  diftemper  w  as  a  frenzy, 
to  which  he  had  by  fits  been  long  fubjeCt  ;  to  my  own 
knowledge  above  30  years.  Had  it  not  been  tor  Mr 
Farifh  frequently,  and  once  for  myfelf,  the  fame  event 
would  have  happened  to  him  long  ago.  It  was  no 
premeditated  purpofe  in  him  ;  for  he  abhorred  the 
thought  of  felf- murder  ;  and  in  bitternefs  of  foul  ex- 
preffed  his  fears  to  me,  that  one  time  or  another  fome 
ready  mifchief  might  prefent  itfelf  to  him,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  wholly  deprived  of  his  reafon.” 

Brown,  Simon ,  a  diffenting  miniffer,  w’ftofe  un¬ 
common  talents  and  lingular  misfortunes  entitle  him 
juftly  to  a  place  in  this  work,  was  born  at  Shepton 
Mallet  in  Some  rfetih  ire,  168^.  Grounded  and  excel¬ 
ling  in  grammatical  learning,  he  early  became  qualified 
for  the  miniftry,  and  a&ually  began  to  preach  before 
he  was  twenty.  He  was  firft  called  to  be  a  paftor  at 
Portfmouth,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  Old  Jewry, 
where  he  was  admired  and  efteemed  for  a  number  of 
years.  But  the  death  of  his  wife  and  only  fon,  which 
happened  in  1723,  affeCled  him  fo  as  to  deprive  him  of 
his  reafon  ;  and  he  became  from  that  time  loft  to  him¬ 
felf,  to  his  family,  and  to  the  world  :  his  congregation 
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e.xpe<ftat;°n  of  his  recovery,  de-  compofed  little  pieces  for  the  ufe  of  children ;  An 


Brown,  at  the  Old  Jewry,  ^  _  ^ 

J  layed  for  fome  time  to  fill  his  poft  ;  yet  at  length  all 
hopes  were  over,  and  Mr  Samuel  Chandler  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  fucceed  him  in  1725.  This  double  misfortune 
affe&ed  him  at  firft  in  a  manner  little  different  from 
diftra&ion,  but  afterwards  funk  him  into  a  fettled  me¬ 
lancholy.  He  quitted  the  duties  of  his  fun&ion,  and 
would  not  be  perfuaded  to  join  in  any  a£t  of  worfhip, 
public  or  private.  Being  urged  by  his  friends  for  a 
reafon  of  this  extraordinary  change,  at  which  they  ex- 
preffed  the  utmoft  grief  and  aftonifhment,  he  told  them, 
after  much  importunity,  that  “  he  had  fallen  under  the 
fenfible  difpleafure  of  God,  who  had  caufed  his  rational 
foul  gradually  to  perifh,  and  left  him  only  an  animal 
life  in  common  with  brutes  :  that,  though  he  retained 
the  human  fhape,  and  the  faculty  of  fpeaking  in  a 
manner  that  appeared  to  others  rational,  he  had  all  the 
while  no  more  notion  of  what  he  faid  than  a  parrot  j 
that  it  was  therefore  profane  in  him  to  pray,  and  in¬ 
congruous  to  be  prefent  at  the  prayers  of  others 
and,  very  confidently  with  this,  he  confidered  himfelf 
no  longer  as  a  moral  agent,  or  fubjed  of  either  reward 
or  punifhment.  In  this  way  of  thinking  and  talking 
he  unalterably  and  obflinately  perfifted  to  the  end  of 
his  life  ;  though  he  afterwards  differed,  and  even  re- 
quefted  prayers  to  be  made  for  him.  Some  time  after 
his  feceftion  from  the  Old  Jewry,  he  retired  to  Shepton 
Mallet,  his  native  place  ;  and  though  in  this  retirement 
he  was  perpetually  contending  that  his  powers  of  rea¬ 
fon  and  imagination  were  gone,  yet  he  was  as  conftant- 
ly  exerting  both  with  much  a&ivity  and  vigour.  He 
amufed  himfelf  fometimes  with  tranfiating  parts  of  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Latin  poets  into  English  verfe  :  he 


Englifh  Grammar  and  Spelling  Book  ;  An  Abftrad  of 
the  Scripture  Hiftory,  and  A  Colle&ion  of  Fables, 
both  in  metre  5  and  with  much  learning  he  brought 
together  in  a  fiiort  compafs  all  the  Themata  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and  alfo  compiled  a  Dic¬ 
tionary  to  each  of  thofe  works,  in  order  to  render  the 
learning  of  both  thefe  languages  more  eafy  and  com¬ 
pendious.  Of  thefe  performances  none  have  been  made 
public.  But  what  ihowed  the  ftrength  and  vigour  of 
his  undemanding,  while  he  was  daily  bemoaning  the 
lofs  of  it,  were  two  works  compofed  during  ihe  two 
laft  years  of  his  life,  in  defence  of  Chriftianity,  againft 
Woolfton  and  Tindal.  He  wrote  an  anfwer  to  Wool- 
fton’s  fifth  Difcourfe  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour, 
entitled,  A  fit  Rebuke  for  a  ludicrous  Infidel  3  with  a 
preface  concerning  the  profecution  of  fuch  writers  by 
the  civil  power.  The  preface  contains  a  vigorous  plea 
for  liberty,  and  is  ftrongly  againft  profecutions  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion  ;  and  in  the  Anfwer,  Woolfton  is  as 
well  managed  as  he  was  by  any  of  his  refuters,  and 
more  in  his  own  way  too.  His  book  againft  Tindal 
was  called,  A  Defence  of  the  Religion  of  Nature  and 
the  Cbriftian  Revelation,  againft  the  deftdive  account 
of  the  one  and  the  exceptions  againft  the  other,  in  a 
book  entitled,  Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  Creation: 
and  it  is  allowed  to  be  as  good  a  one  as  that  contro- 
verfy  produced.  He  intended  to  dedicate  it  to  Queen 
Caroline  j  but  as  the  unhappy  ftate  of  his  mind  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  dedication,  fome  of  his  friends  very  wife¬ 
ly  fuppreffed  it,  as  fure  to  defeat  the  ufe  and  intent  of 
his  work.  The  copy  however  was  preferved,  and  is 
fubjoined  in  the  note  (a),  as  much  too  great  a  curi- 
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(a)  Madam,  Of  all  the  extraordinary  things  that  have  been  rendered  to  your  royal  hands  fince  your  firft 
happy  arrival  in  Britain,  it  may  be  boldly  faid,  what  now  befpeaks  your  majefty’s  acceptance  is  the  chief.  Not 
in  itfelf  indeed  :  it  is  a  trifle  unworthy  your  exalted  rank,  and  what  will  hardly  prove  an  entertaining  amufe- 
ment  to  one  of  your  majefty’s  deep  penetration,  exa£l  judgment,  and  fine  tafte  ;  but  on  account  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  who  is  the  firft  being  of  the  kind,  and  yet  without  a  name.  He  was  once  a  man,  and  of  fome  little 
name  $  but  of  no  worth,  as  his  prefent  unparalleled  cafe  makes  but  too  manifeft  :  for,  by  the  immediate  hand 
of  an  avenging  God,  his  very  thinking  fubftance  has  for  more  than  feven  years  been  continually  wafting  away 
till  it  is  wholly  perifhed  out  of  him,  if  it  be  not  utterly  come  to  nothing.  None,  no,  not  the  leaft  remem¬ 
brance  of  its  Very  ruins  remains  ;  not  the  fhadow  of  an  idea  is  left  5  nor  any  fenfe,  fo  much  as  one  fingle  one, 
perfe£t  or  imperfect,  whole  or  diminifhed,  ever  did  appear  to  a  mind  within  him,  or  was  perceived  by  it.  Such 
a  prefent  from  fuch  a  thing,  however  worthlefs  in  itfelf,  may  not  be  wholly  unacceptable  to  your  majefty  the 
author  being  fuch  as  hiftory  cannot  parallel  ;  and  if  the  fa£t,  which  is  real,  and  no  fiftion  or  wrong  conceit,  obtains 
credit,  it  mull  be  recorded  as  the  moll  memorable,  and  indeed  allonilhing,  even  in  the  reign  of  George  II. 
tnat  a  trail,  compofed  by  fuch  a  thing,  was  prefented  to  the  illuftrious  Caroline ;  his  royal  confort  needs  not 
be  added  ;  fame,  if  I  am  not  mifinformed,  will  tell  that  with  pleafure  to  all  fuccecding  times.  He  has  been 
informed,  that  your  majelly’s  piety  is  as  genuine  and  eminent  as  your  excellent  qualities  are  great  and  confpi- 
cuous.  This  can  indeed  be  truly  known  to  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts  only.  He  alone,  who  can  look  into 
them,  can  difeern  they  are  lincere,  and  the  main  intention  correlponds  with  the  appearance  $  and  your  ma¬ 
jefty  cannot  take  it  amifs  if  fuch  an  author  hints,  that  his  fecret  approbation  is  of  infinitely  greater  value  than 
the  commendation  of  men,  who  may  be  eafily  miftaken,  and  are  too  apt  to  flatter  their  fuperiors.  But,  if  he 
lias  been  told  the  truth,  fuch  a  cafe  as  his  will  certainly  ftrike  your  majefty  with  aftoniftiment ;  and  may  raife 
that  commiferation  in  your  royal  breaft,  which  he  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to  excite  in  thofe  of  his  friends  : 
who,  by  the  moft  unreafonable  and  ill-founded  conceit  in  the  world,  have  imagined,  that  a  thinking  bein® 
could  for  feven  years  together  live  a  ftranger  to  its  own  powers,  exercifes,  operations,  and  ftate  ;  and  to  what 
the  great  God  has  been  doing  in  it  and  to  it.  If  your  majefty,  in  your  moft  retired  addrefs  to  the  King  of 
kings,  Ihould  think  of  fo  Angular  a  cafe,  you  may  perhaps  make  it  your  devout  requeft,  that  the  reign  of 
your  beloved  fovereign  and  confort  may  be  renowned  to  all  pofterity  by  the  recovery  of  a  foul  now  in  the  ut¬ 
moft  ruin,  the  reftoration  of  one  utterly  loft,  at  prefent  amongft  men."  And  fliould  this  cafe  affea  your  royal 
breaft,  you  will  recommend  it  to  the  piety  and  prayers  of  all  the  truly  devout  who  have  the  honour  to  be 
2  known 
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Brown,  ofity  to  be  fuppreffed.  The  above  pieces  were  publifh- 
— >V»— s  ed  by  Mr,  afterwards  Dr  W.  Harris,  who,  in  an  adver- 
tifement  to  the  reader,  recommends  the  afflifted  cafe 
of  the  author,  under  a  deep  and  peculiar  melancholy, 
to  the  companion  and  prayers  of  all  his  friends,  and 
every  ferious  Chriftian.  Mr  Brown  furvived  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  lad  work  a  very  fhort  time.  A  com¬ 
plication  of  didempers,  contracted  by  his  fedentary 
life  (for  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  refrefh  himfelf 
with  air  and  exercife),  brought  on  a  mortification, 
which  put  a  period  to  his  labours  and  furrows  about 
the  latter  end  of  1732.  He  was  unqueftionably  a  man 
of  uncommon  abilities  and  learning  :  his  management 
of  Wooldon  (bowed  him  to  have  alfo  vivacity  and  wit: 
and,  notwithstanding  that  ftrange  conceit  which  pof- 
feffed  him,  it  is  remarkable  that  he* never  appeared 
feeble  or  abfurd,  except  when  the  objeCl  of  his  frenzy 
was  before  him.  Betides  the  two  pieces  above  men¬ 
tioned,  and  before  he  was  ill,  lie  had  publiflied  fome 
lingle  Sermons,  together  with  a  ColleClion  of  Hymns 
and  Spiritual  Songs.  He  left  feveral  daughters. 

-Brown,  Ifaac  Hawkins ,  an  ingenious  Englifh 
poet,  was  born  at  Burton  upon  Trent,  in  St  afford  (hire, 
January  21.  1705-6  }  of  which  place  his  father  was  the 
minifter.  He  received  his  grammatical  inftitution  fird 
at  Litchfield,  then  at  Wedminder  *,  whence,  at  fixteen 
years  of  age,  he  was  removed  to  Trinity  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  of  which  his  father  had  been  fellow.  He  re¬ 
mained  there  till  he  had  taken  a  mafter  of  arts  degree  *, 
and  about  1727  fettled  himfelf  in  Lincoln’s-inn,  where 
he  feems  to  have  devoted  more  of  his  time  to  the 
Mufes  than  to  the  law.  Soon  after  his  arrival  there, 
he  wrote  a  poem  011  Defign  and  Beauty,  which  he  ad- 
dreffed  to  Mr  Highmore  the  painter,  for  whom  he  had 
a  great  friendfhip.  Several  other  poetical  pieces  were 
written  here,  and  particularly  his  Pipe  of  Tobacco. 
This  is  in  imitation  of  Cibber,  Ambrofe  Phillips, 
Thomfon,  Young,  Pope,  and  Swift,  who  were  then  all 
living  y  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  mod  pleating  and 
popular  of  his  performances.  In  1743-4,  nlarried 
the  daughter  of  Dr  Trimnell,  archdeacon  of  Leicefter. 
He  was  chofen  twice  to  ferve  in  parliament,  fird  in 
1744,  and  afterwards  in  1748  'y  both  times  for  the  bo¬ 
rough  of  Wenlock  in  Shroplhire,  near  which  place  he 
poffeffed  a  confiderable  eftate,  which  came  from  his  ma¬ 
ternal  grandfather,  Ifaac  Hawkins,  Efq.  In  1754, 
he  publifhed  what  has  been  deemed  his  capital  work, 
De  Animi  Immortalitate ,  in  two  books  ;  in  which,  be- 
fides  a  mod  judicious  choice  of  matter  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  he  is  thought  to  have  (hewn  himfelf  not  a  fervile 
but  happy  imitator  of  Lucretius  and  Virgil.  The  uni¬ 
versal  applaufe  and  popularity  of  this  poem  produced 
feveral  Englifh  translations  of  it  in  a  very  (hort  time  *, 
the  bed  of  which  is  that  by  Soame  Jenyns,  Efq.  print¬ 
ed  in  his  Mifcellanies.  Mr  Brown  intended  to  have 
added  a  third  part,  but  went  no  farther  than  to  leave  a 


fragment.  This  excellent  perfon  died,  after  a  linger-  Brown, 
ing  illnefs,  in  1760,  aged  55.  In  1768,  the  prefent  - v— " 

Hawkins  Brown,  Efq.  obliged  the  public  with  an  ele¬ 
gant  edition  of  his  father’s  poems,  in  large  o&avo  \  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  print  of  the  author,  from  a  painting 
of  Mr  Highmore,  engraved  by  Ravenet. 

Brown,  Sir  William,  a  noted  phyfician  and  mul¬ 
tifarious  writer,  was  fettled  originally  at  Lynn  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  where  he  publidied  a  trandation  of  Dr  Gregory’s 
Elements  of  Catoptrics  and  Dioptrics  }  to  which  he 
added,  1.  A  method  for  finding  the  Foci  of  all  Spe¬ 
cula,  as  well  as  Lenfes  univerfally  \  as  alfo  magnifying 
or  leffening  a  given  objedl  by  a  given  Speculum  or 
Lens,  in  any  adigned  Proportion.  2.  A  Solution  of 
thofe  Problems  which  Dr  Gregory  has  left  undemon- 
drated.  3.  A  particular  Account  of  Microfcopes  and 
Telefcopes,  from  Mr  Huygens  y  with  the  difeoveries 
made  by  Catoptrics  and  Dioptrics.  Having  acquired 
a  competence  by  his  profeffion,  he  removed  to  Queen’s 
Square,  Ormond  Street,  London,  where  he  redded  till 
his  death.  By  his  lady,  who  died  in  1763,  he  had  one 
daughter,  grandmother  to  the  prefent  Sir  Martin 
Brown  Folkes,  Bart.  A  great  number  of  lively  effays, 
both  in  profe  and  verfe,  the  produdlion  of  his  pen,  were 
printed  and  circulated  among  his  friends.  The  adlive 
part  taken  by  Sir  William  Brown  in  the  conted  with 
the  licentiates,  1768.  occafioned  his  being  introduced 
by  Mr  Foote  in  his  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks.  Upon 
Foote’s  exaft  reprefentation  of  him  with  his  identical 
wig  and  coat,  tall  figure,  and  glafs  difly  applied  to 
his  eye,  he  fent  him  a  card  complimenting  him  on 
having  fo  happily  reprefented  him  ^  but  as  he  had  for¬ 
gotten  his  muff,  he  had  fent  him  his  own..  This  good- 
natured  method  of  refenting  difarmed  Foote.  He  ufed 
to  frequent  the  annual  ball  at  the  ladies  boarding- 
fchool,  Queen  Square,  merely  as  a  neighbour,  a  good- 
natured  man,  and  fond  of  the  company  of  fprightly 
young  folks.  A  dignitary  of  the  church  being  there 
one  day  to  fee  his  daughter  dance,  and  finding  this 
upright  figure  dationed  there,  told  him  he  believed  he 
was  He  rm  ip  pus  redtvivus,  who  lived  anhelitu  puellarum . 

When  he  lived  at  Lynn,  a  pamphlet  was  written  againd 
bim  :  he  nailed  it  up  againd  his  houfe  door.  At  the 
age  of  80,  on  St  Luke’s  day,  1771,  he  came  to  Bat- 
fon’s  coffee-houfe  in  his  laced  coat  and  band,  and  frin¬ 
ged  white  gloves,  to  (how  himfelf  to  Mr  Cro(by,  then 
lord  mayor.  A  gentleman  prefent  obferving  that  he 
looked  very  well,  he  replied,  he  had  neither  wife  nor 
debts .  He  died  in  1774,  at  the  age  of  82  j  and  by  his 
will  he  left  two  prize  medals  to  be  annually  contended 
for  by  the  Cambridge  poets. 

Brown,  John ,  M.D.  the  founder  of  a  modern  theory 
of  phyfic,  was  born  about  the  year  T 73 5  or  1736  in  the 
parifh  of  Buncle,  in  Berwickfhire,  Scotland.  His  pa¬ 
rents  being  in  an  inferior  rank  of  life,  while  he  was 
very  young,  he  was  put  an  apprentice  to  a  weaver, 

the 


known  to  your  majedy  :  many  fuch  doubtlefs  there  are,  though  courts  are  not  ufually  the  places  where  the 
devout  refort,  or  where  devotion  reigns.  And  it  is  not  improbable,  that  multitudes  of  the  pious  throughout 
the  land  may  take  a  cafe  to  heart,  that  under  your  majedy’s  patronage  comes  thus  recommended.  Could  fuch 
a  favour  as  this  redoration  be  obtained  from  heaven  by  the  prayers  of  your  majedy,  with  what  tranfport  of 
gratitude  would  the  recovered  being  throw  himfelf  at  your  majedy’s  feet,  and,  adoring  the  divine  power  and 
grace,  profefs  himfelf,  Madam,  your  majedy’s  mod  obliged  and  dutiful  fervant,  Simon  BROWN. 


Brown. 
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the  drudgery  6f  which  having  either  difliked,  or  dif-  This  fituation  afforded  him 


o 


“—''  covering  abilities  which  would  by  cultivation  raife  him 
to  a  more  confpicuous  Ration,  his  defiination  was 
changed,  and  he  was  placed  at  the  grammar  fchool  of 
Dunfe.  Here  he  foon  difiinguifiied  himfelf,  and  gave 
abundant  proofs,  by  his  ardour  and  fuccefs  in  the  Rudies 
which  occupied  his  attention,  that  he  was  worthy  of 
being  encouraged  in  literary  purfuits.  His  parents 
belonged  to  that  body  of  diffenters,  in  Scotland  called 
Seceders.  Flattered  with  the  rapid  and  fuccefsful  pro- 
grefs  which  their  fon  had  begun  to  make  in  the  acqui- 
fition  of  the  Latin  language,  they  defined  him  to  the 
miniflerial  office  among  their  own  fed.  With  this' 
view  his  education  was  for  fome  time  dire&ed.  But 
an  accident  it  is  faid  made  him  at  once  renounce  this 
plan  and  the  fed,  the  tenets  of  which,  as  will  appear 
from  this  circumRance,  are  extremely  rigid.  So  early 
as  his  13th  year,  while  at  the  grammar  fchool,  he  was 
prevailed  upon,  though  not  without  Riowing  confider- 
able  reludance,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  fynod,  one  of 
the  church  courts  of  Scotland,  which  was  held  in  the 
church  of  Dunfe.  This,  in  the  eflimation  of  the  party 
to  which  he  belonged,  was  a  tranfgreffion  which  could 
not  be  paffed  over  without  notice.  Young  Brown  was 
called  upon  to  appear  before  the  church-court,  and  he 
muR  either  fubmit  to  ecclefiaflical  cenfure,  or  fufFer 
a  fentence  of  expulfion.  Too  proud  or  indignant  to 
yield  to  the  one,  or  to  wait  for  the  other,  he  anti¬ 
cipated  or  prevented  the  effeds  of  both,  by  declaring 
that  he  was  no  longer  a  member  of  the  fed,  and  joining 
himfelf  to  the  eRabliffied  church.  From  this  time,  it 
would  appear,  his  religious  ardour  was  much  abated., 
and  his  rigid  principles  were  greatly  relaxed. 

After  this  period,  Brown  was  for  fome  time  engaged 
as  a  private  tutor  in  a  gentleman’s  family  in  the 
country  ;  and  here,  and  as  an  affiRant  in  the  grammar 
fchool  of  Dunfe,  he  remained  till  about  his  20th  year, 
when  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  having  paffed  through 
the  previous  neceffary  Rudies  in  the  claffes  of  philofo- 
phy,  entered  himfelf  as  a  Rudent  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
verfity.  His  claffical  knowledge  was  now  of  real  ad¬ 
vantage  to  him  ;  for  while  he  refided  in  Edinburgh, 
purfuing  the  plan  of  his  Rudies,  he  was  able  to  fupport 
himfelf  by  private  teaching.  In  this  fituation  he  con¬ 
tinued  for  fome  time,  after  which  he  refumed  his  former 
labours  as  affiRant  in  the  grammar  fchool  of  Dunfe  for 
a- year,  and  returned  to  Edinburgh  about  the  year  1759, 
when  he  finally  renounced  the  Rudy  of  theology,  and 
commenced  that  of  phyfic. 

During  his  medical  Rudies,  he  fupported  himfelf 
by  his  own  exertions.  He  was  employed  in  giving 
private  infiruftions  to  Rudents  who  wiflied  to  acquire 
the  habit  *of  -ex pre Ring  themfelves  with  facility  and 
correftnefs  in  the  Latin  language,  and  thus  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  examinations  which  are  conduced  in  that 
language,  for  medical  degrees  in  the  univerfity.  For 
this  employment,  as  well  as  for  tranflating  inaugural 
-  differtations  into  the  fame  language,  the  previous  Ru¬ 
dies  and  acquirements  of  Brown  peculiarly  fitted  him. 
Thus  occupied,  he  foon  recommended  himfelf  to  the 
notice  of  feveral  of  the  profeffors,  and  particularly  to 
that  of  Dr  Cullen,  whofe  patronage  and  friendfiiip  he 
obtained  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  doctor  not  only  em¬ 
ployed  him  as  a  private  tutor  in  his  own  family,  but 
was-exirejnely  affiduous  in  recommending  him  to  others. 


excellent  opportunity 
of  improving  in  medical  Rudies  by  the  convention  of 
the  celebrated  profeffor,  and  by  the  permiffion  which 
was  granted  him  of  delivering  Mures  or  illuRrations 
of  the  doctor’s  public  Mures  to  private  pupils.  In 
this  way  Mr  Brown  began  to  have  full  employment, 
and  prosperity  feemed  to  fmile  upon  him.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  re- 
fpe&able  tradefman  in  Edinburgh,  and  opened  a  houfe 
for  boarding  Rudents.  His  houfe  was  foon  filled  with 
boarders,  who  were  attra&ed  by  the  hope  of  great  bene¬ 
fit  from  his  infiru&ions  and  converfation.  But  here  it 
foon  appeared  that  he  was  unfit  for  the  management  of 
fuch  concerns.  By  want  of  economy  or  mifconduft  his 
affairs  were  foon  greatly  embarraffed,  and  at  lafi  termi¬ 
nated  in  total  bankruptcy.  Soured  and  irritated  by  this 
misfortune,  and  Rill  more  fo,  it  is  probable,  by  being 
difappointed  of  one  of  the  medical  chairs  in  the  univer¬ 
fity,  which  he  fuppofed  had  been  occafioned  by  the  in¬ 
terference  of  Dr  Cullen,  he  quarrelled  with  his  friend 
and  patron,  and  from  that  moment  fet  himfelf  up  as  a 
keen  opponent  of  his  doflrines.  His  application  to  be 
admitted  a  member  of  the  philofophical  fociety  was 
about  the  fame  time  rejected  5  and  this,  which  he  ima¬ 
gined  arofe  from  the  fame  influence,  tended  not  a  little 
to  foment  the  quarrel. 

This  feems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  celebrated 
theory  which  divided  the  medical  world,  which  excited 
fo  much  interefl  in  thofe  who  efpoufed  or  oppofed  it,  and 
infpired  fuch  a  degree  of  enthufiafm  in  the  debates  and 
writings,  efpecially  of  the  pupils  of  the  feminary  which 
gave  it  birth,  that  it  not  unfrequently  burfl  forth  with 
'all  the  violence  of  religious  frenzy.  This  indeed  is 
little  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  confider  that  half- 
educated  young  men,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  medical  Rudents,  unaccuRomed  to  patient 
inveRigation,  and  fond  of  novelty,  are  the  mod  apt  to 
embrace  fuch  fpeculations,  as  could  be  fupported  and 
defended  by  ingenious  and  fubtle  reafonings,  rather 
than  by  accurate  and  extenfive  obfervation  ;  and  think 
themfelves  regarded  by  their  friends  and  admirers  as 
diRinguiRied  philofophers,  in  proportion  to  their  abili¬ 
ty  in  Rarting  objections  to  received  opinions,  and  over¬ 
throwing  eRabliffied  doCtrines.  At  the  fame  time,  it 
is  but  juflice  to  obferve,  that  thofe  who  adhered  to  his 
opinions,  were  alfo  often  treated  with  fufpicion  and 
fimilar  violence.  This  oppofition  of  fentiment  and 
Rruggle  of  opinions  had  a  natural  tendency  to  unite 
more  clofely  thofe  who  were  on  the  fame  fide,  and  this 
probably  in  the  end  was  the  caufe  of  poor  Brown’s  fu¬ 
ture  misfortunes.  Befides,  on  account  of  the  convivial 
talents  wThich  he  poffeffed,  his  company  was  earnefily 
courted  by  the  gay  and  the  diffipated,  and  this  led  him 
to  frequent  meetings  and  clubs  in  taverns,  where  the 
dilates  of  prudence  and  the  rules  of  temperance  were 
rarely  obferved.  Indulging  the  fame  fpirit,  he  was 
principally  concerned  in  the  infiitution  of  a  lodge  of 
free  mafons,  in  which  the  bufinefs  was  conducted  in  the 
Latin  language.  His  views  in  promoting  this  infiitu¬ 
tion,  were,  it  is  faid,  to  attract  Rudents  to  attend  his 
lectures,  or  to  become  profelytes  to  his  doCtrines. 

It  was  about  the  year  1780,  that  the  firfi  edition  of 
his  Element  a  Medicincv  appeared.  This  work  is  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  his  opinions,  which  he  continued  for  feve¬ 
ral  years  to  illufirate  by  a  courfe  of  public  Mures. 

And 
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grown>  And  as  be  now  propofed  to  profecute  tbe  profeflion  of 
-  medicine  by  private  practice  and  public  inftruftion,  it 
was  found  neceffary  to  have  a  medical  degree,  as  a 
teftimony  to  the  world  of  his  qualifications.  Having 
oppofed  and  quarrelled  with  all  the  profeffors  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Edinburgh,  there  was  little  hope  of  his  fuc- 
ceeding  there  *,  and  therefore,  in  confequence  of  an  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  univerfity  of  St  Andrews,  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  medical  honours. 

But  the  terms  on  which  Dr  Brown  lived  with  his 
medical  brethren,  and  the  unfortunate  habits  which 
were  daily  gathering  ftrength,  precluded  him  from  all 
rational  hopes  of  fuccefs,  either  as  a  private  pra&itioner 
or  a  public  teacher.  He  therefore  turned  his  thoughts 
to  London,  and  removed  to  that  metropolis  in  the  year 
1786.  Previous  to  1788,  he  had  delivered  one  courfe 
of  lectures  ;  for  in  O&ober  of  this  year,  he  was  cut  off 
by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  on  the  day  after  he  had  delivered 
his  introductory  leisure  to  a  fecond  courfe.  He  died 
in  the  53d  year  of  his  age. 

Dr  Brown  poffeffed  great  vigour  of  mind,  and  feems 
to  have  been  capable  of  confiderable  application.  His 
talents,  had  they  been  directed  to  more  practical  and 
more  ufeful  obje&s,  would  have  probably  raifed  him  to 
more  eminent  diftin&ion,  and  rendered  him  a  more 
valuable  member  of  fociety.  The  ftyle  of  his  E/ementa 
is  harfti  and  unpolifhed.  His  meaning  is  often  dark 
and  ambiguous.  But  perhaps  this  want  of  perfpicuity 
is  as  much  owing  to  the  fubje&s  which  he  treated,  the 
principles  of  which  are  far  from  being  fettled,  as  to  the 
obfcurity  of  his  expreflion.  He  attempted  an  unbeat¬ 
en  path  5  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  was  often  bewil¬ 
dered  and  loft. 

To  the  fketch  which  we  have  now  given  of  the  life 
of  Dr  Brown,  it  will  be  expe&ed,  by  fome  of  our  read¬ 
ers,  that  we  add  fome  account  of  the  leading  features 
of  his  theory.  The  following,  extra&ed  from  the  ob- 
fervations  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  Elements  of  Me¬ 
dicine,  publifhed  by  Dr  Beddoes,  will  perhaps  be  as 
correct  and  fatisfa&ory  as  any  thing  we  can  give. 

“  The  varied  ftrudure  of  organized  beings,  it  is  the 
bufinefs  of  anatomy  to  explain.  Confcioufnefs,  aftifted 
by  common  obfervation,  will  diftinguifti  animated  from 
inanimate  bodies  with  precifion  more  than  fufticient  for 
all  the  ends  of  medicine.  The  caufe  of  gravitation  has 
been  left  unexplored  by  all  prudent  philofophers  ;  and 
Brown,  avoiding  all  ufelefs  difquifition  concerning  the 
caufe  of  vitality,  confines  himfelf  to  the  phenomena 
which  this  great  moving  principle  in  nature  may  be 
obferved  to  produce.  His  moft  general  propofitions 
are  eafy  of  comprehenfion. 

u  j.  To  every  animated  being  is  allotted  a  certain 
portion  only  of  the  quality  or  principle  on  which  the 
phenomena  of  life  depend.  This  principle  is  denomi¬ 
nated  excitability . 

u  2.  The  excitability  varies  in  different  animals,  and 
in  the  fame  animal  at  different  times.  As  it  is  more 
intenfe,  the  animal  is  more  vivacious  or  more  fufcepti- 
ble  of  the  a&ion  of  exciting  powers. 

u  g.  Exciting  powers  may  be  referred  to  two  claffes. 
I.  External ;  as  heat,  food,  wine,  poifons,  contagions, 
the  blood,  fecreted  fluids,  and  air.  2.  Internal  j  as  the 
fun&ions  of  the  body  itfelf,  mufcular  exertioft,  think¬ 
ing,  emotion  and  paflion,  . 


“  4.  Life  is  a  forced  ftate  5  if  the  exciting  powers  Brown, 
are  withdrawn,  death  enfues  as  certainly  as  when  the  V™ 
excitability  is  gone. 

“  5.  The  excitement  may  be  too  great,  too  fmall, 
or  in  juft  meafure. 

“  6.  By  too  great  excitement,  weaknefs  is  induced, 
becaufe  the  excitability  becomes  defe&ive  ;  this  is  z/z- 
direfi  debility  :  when  the  exciting  powers  of  ftimulants 
are  withheld,  weaknefs  is  induced  j  and  this  is  direEl 
debility .  Here  the  excitability  is  in  excefs. 

“  7.  Every  power  that  a£ls  on  the  living  frame  is  fti- 
mulant,  or  produces  excitement  by  expending  excita¬ 
bility.  Thus,  although  a  perfon,  accuftomed  to  animal 
food,  may  grow  weak  if  he  lives  upon  vegetables,  ftill 
the  vegetable  diet  can  only  be  considered  as  producing 
an  effett,  the  fame  in  kind  with  animals,  though  infe¬ 
rior  in  degree.  Whatever  powers,  therefore,  we  ima¬ 
gine,  and  however  they  vary  from  fuch  as  are  habitu¬ 
ally  applied  to  produce  due  excitement,  they  can  only 
weaken  the  fyftem  by  urging  it  into  too  much  motion, 
or  fuffering  it  to  fink  into  languor. 

“  8.  Excitability  is  feated  in  the  medullary  portion 
of  the  nerves,  and  in  the  mufcles.  As  foon  as  it  is  any¬ 
where  affected,  it  is  immediately  affe&ed  everywhere  ; 
nor  is  the  excitement  ever  increafed  in  a  part,  while  it 
is  generally  diminilhed  in  the  fyftem  ;  in  other  words, 
different  parts  can  never  be  in  oppofite  {tales  of  excite¬ 
ment. 

“  I  have  already  fpoken  of  an  illuftration,  drawn  up 
by  Mr  Chriftie  from  a  familiar  operation,  to  facilitate 
the  conception  of  Brown’s  fundamental  pofitions.  I 
introduce  it  here  as  more  likely  to  anfwer  its  purpofe 
than  if  feparately  placed  at  the  end  of  my  preliminary 
obfervations.  ‘  Suppofe  a  fire  to  be  made  in  a  grate, 
filled  with  a  kind  of  fuel  not  very  combuftible,  and 
which  could  only  be  kept  burning  by  means  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  containing  feveral  tubes,  placed  before  it,  and 
conftantly  pouring  ftreams  of  air  into  it.  Suppofe  alfo 
a  pipe  to  be  fixed  in  tlje  back  of  the  chimney,  through 
which  a  conftant  fupply  of  frefh  fuel  was  gradually  let 
down  into  the  grate,  to  repair  the  wafte  occafioned  by 
the  flame,  kept  up  by  the  air  machine. 

‘  The  grate  will  reprefent  the  human  frame;  the 
fuel  in  it,  the  matter  of  life— the  excitability  of  Dr 
Brown,  and  the  fenforial  power  of  Dr  Darwin  j  the 
tube  behind,  fupplying  frefh  fuel,  will  denote  the  power 
of  all  living  fyftems,  conftantly  to  regenerate  or  repro¬ 
duce  excitability  ;  while  the  air  machine,  of  feveral 
tubes,  denotes  the  various  ftimuli  applied  to  the  exci¬ 
tability  of  the  body  ;  and  the  flame  drawn  forth  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  that  application  represents  life,  the  product 
of  the  exciting  powers  acting  upon  the  excitability. 

i  As  Dr  Brown  has  defined  life  to  be  a  forced Jlate , 
it  is  fitly  reprefented  by  a  flame  forcibly  drawn  forth 
from  fuel  little  difpofed  to  combuftion,  by  the  conftant 
application  of  ftreams  of  air  poured  into  it  from  the 
different  tubes  of  a  machine.  If  f  ;me  of  thefe  tubes 
are  difpofed  to  convey  pure  or  dephlogifticated  air, 
they  will  denote  the  highell  clafs  of  exciting  powers, 
opium,  mufk,  camphor,  fpirits,  wine,  tobacco,  &c.  the 
diffufible  ftimuli  of  Dr  Brown,  which  bring  forth  for  a 
time  a  greater  quantity  of  life  than  ufual,  as  the  blow¬ 
ing  in  of  pure  air  into  a  fire  will  temporarily  draw  forth 
an  uncommon  quantity  of  flame.  If  others  of  the  tubes 
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be  iuppoied  to  convey  common  or  atmofpheric  air,  they 
'  will  reprefent  the  ordinary  exciting  powers  or  ftimuli 
applied  to  the  human  frame,  fuch  as  heat,  light,  air, 
food,  drink,  &c.  while  fuch  as  convey  impure  and  in¬ 
flammable  air  may  be  ufed  to  denote  what  have  for- 
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merly  been  termed  fedative  powers,  fuch  as  poifons, 
contagious  miafmata,  foul  air,  &c. 

‘  The  reader  will  now  probably  be  at  no  lofs  to  un¬ 
derhand  the  feeming  paradox  of  the  Brunonian  fyftem  5 
that  food,  drink,  and  all  the  powers  applied  to  the  bo¬ 
dy,  though  they  fupport  life,  yet  cor, fume  it  ;  for  he 
will  fee,  that  the  application  of  thefe  powers,  though 
it  brings  forth  life,  yet  at  the  fame  time  it  waftes  the 
excitability  or  matter  of  life,  juft  as  the  air  blown  into 
the  fire  brings  forth  more  flame,  but  waftes  the  fuel  or 
matter  of  fire.  This  is  conformable  to  the  common 
faying,  “  the  more  a  fpark  is  blown,  the  brighter  it 
burns,  and  the  fooner  it  is  fpent.”  A  Roman  poet  has 
given  us,  without  intending  it,  an  excellent  illuftration 
of  the  Brunonian  fyfterm,  when  he  fays, 

“  Balnea ,  Vina,  venus ,  confumunt  corpora  nojlra  ; 

u  Sed  vitarn  factual  balnea ,  vina ,  venus?' 

“  Wine,  warmth,  and  love,  our  vigour  drain  ; 

“  Yet  wine,  warmth,  love,  our  life  fuftain.” 

Or  to  tranflate  it  more  literally, 

a  Baths,  women,  wine,  exhauft  our  frame) 

“  But  life  itfelf  is  drawn  from  them.” 

‘  Equally  eafy  will  it  be  to  illuftrate  the  two  kinds 
of  debility,  termed  direB  and  indireB ,  which,  according 
to  Brown,  are  the  caufe  of  all  difeafes.  If  the  quant 
tity  of  ftimulus,  or  exciting  power,  is  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  of  excitability,  that  is,  if  no  more  excite¬ 
ment  is  drawn  forth  than  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of 
excitability  produced,  the  human  frame  will  be  in  a 
ft  ate  of  health  ;  juft  as  the  fire  will  be  in  a  vigorous 
ftate  when  no  more  air  is  blown  in  than  is  fufHcient  to 
confume  the  frefh  fupply  of  fuel  conftantly  poured  down 
by  the  tube  behind.  If  a  fufficient  quantity  of  ftimulus 
is  not  applied,  or  air  not  blown  in,  the  excitability  in 
the  man,  and  the  fuel  in  the  fire,  will  accumulate,  pro¬ 
ducing  direct  debility  ;  for  the  man  will  become  weak, 
and  the  fire  low.  Carried  to  a  certain  degree,  they 
will  occafion  death  to  the  firft,  and  extin&ion  to  the 
laft.  If,  again,  an  over  proportion  of  ftimulus  be  ap¬ 
plied,  or  too  much  air  blown  in,  the  excitability  will 
foon  be  wafted,  and  the  matter  of  fuel  almoft  fpent. 
Hence  will  arife  indireft  debility,  producing  the  fame 
weaknefs  in  the  man,  and  lownefs  in  the  fire,  as  before, 
and  equally  terminating,  when  carried  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  in  death  and  extinction. 

‘  As  all  the  difeafes  of  the  body,  according  to  Dr 
Brown,  are  occafion ed  by  direft  or  indirect  debility,  in 
confequence  of  too  much  or  too  little  ftimuli,  fo  all  the 
defeCIs  of  the  fire  mutt  arife  from  direCt  or  indireCt  low¬ 
nefs,  in  confequence  of  too  much  or  too  little  air  blown 
into  it.  As  Brown  taught  that  one  debility  was  never 
to  be  cured  by  another,  but  both  by  the  more  judicious 
application  of  ftimuli,  fo  will  be  found  the  cafe  in  treat¬ 
ing  the  defeCts  of  the  fire.  If  the  fire  has  become  low, 
or  the  man  weak,  by  the  want  of  the  needful  quantity 
of  ftimulus,  more  muft  be  applied,  but  very  gently  at 
&rft,  and  increafed  by  degrees,  left  a  ftrong  ftimulus 
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applied  to  the  accumulated  excitability  fhould  produce 
death  \  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  limb  benumbed  with  cold 
(that  is,  weakened  by  the  accumulation  of  its  excitabi¬ 
lity  in  confequence  of  the  abftraClion  of  the  ufual  fti¬ 
mulus  of  heat),  and  fuddenly  held  to  the  fire,  which 
we  know  from  experience  is  in  danger  of  mortification  5 
or  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  fire  becoming  very  low  by  the 
accumulation  of  the  matter  of  fuel,  when  the  feeble 
flame,  aiTailed  by  a  fudden  and  flrong  blaft  of  air,  would 
be  overpowered  and  put  out,  inftead  of  being  nourifhed 
and  increafed.  Again,  if  the  man  or  the  fire  have  been 
rendered^  indiredly  weak,  by  the  application  of  too 
much  ftimulus,  we  are  not  fuddenly  to  withdraw  the 
whole,  or  even  a  great  quantity  of  the  exciting  powers 
or  air,  for  then  the  weakened  life  and  diminiftied  flame 
might  fink  entirely  ;  but  we  are  by  little  and  little  to 
dimmifh  the  overplus  of  ilimulus,  fo  as  to  enable  the 
excitability,  or  matter  of  fuel,  gradually  to  recover  its 
proper  proportion.  Thus  a  man  who  has  injured  his 
conftitution  by  the  abufe  of  fpirituous  liquours  is  not 
fuddenly  to  be  reduced  to  water  alone,  as  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  fome  phyficians,  but  he  is  to  be  treated  as  the 
judicious  Dr  Pitcairn  of  Edinburgh  is  faid  to  have 
treated  a  Highland  chieftain,  who  applied  to  him  for 
advice  in  this  fituation.  The  dofter  gave  him 
dicines,  and  only  exa£ed  a  promife  of  him, 
would  every  day  put  as  much  wax  into  the 
queich ,  out  of  which  he  drank  his  wliifky,  as  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  impreffion  of  his  arms.  The  wax  thus  gra¬ 
dually  accumulating,  diminifhed  daily  the  quantity  of 
the  whifky,  till  the  whole  cjueicli  was  filled  with  wax; 
and  tire  chieftain  was  thus  gradually,  and  without  in¬ 
jury  to  his  conftitution,  cured  of  the  habit  of  drinking 
fpirits. 

‘  Thefe  analogies  might  be  purfued  farther  ;  but  my 
objeft  is  folely  to  furnifh  fome  general  ideas,  to  prepare 
the  reader  for  entering  more  eafily  into  the  Brunonian 
theory,  which  I  think  he  will  be  enabled  to  do  after 
perufing  what  I  have  faid.  The  great  excellence  of  the 
theory,  as  applied,  not  only  to  the  pra&ice  of  phyfic, 
but  to  the  general  condu<ftX)f  the  health,  is,  that  it  im- 
preffes  on  the  mind  a  fenfe  of  the  impropriety  and  dan¬ 
ger  of  going  from  one  extreme  to  another.  The  hu¬ 
man  frame  is  capable  of  enduring  great  varieties,  if 
time  be  given  it  to  accommodate  itfelf  to  different  dates. 
All  the  mifehief  is  done  in  the  tranfition  from  one  ftate 
to  another.  In  a  ftate  of  low  excitement  we  are  not 
raflily  to  induce  a  ftate  of  high  excitement,  nor  when 
elevated  to  the  latter,  are  we  fuddenly  to  defeend  to 
the  former,  but  ftep  by  ftep,  and  as  one  who  from  the 
top  of  a  high  tower  defeends  to  the  ground.  From 
hafty  and  violent  changes,  the  human  frame  always 
fuffers  *,  its  particles  are  torn  afunder,  its  organs  inju¬ 
red,  the  vital  principle  impaired,  and  difeafe,  often 
death,  is  the  inevitable  confequence. 

‘  I  have  only  to  add,  that  though  in  this  illuftration 
of  the  Brunonian  fyftem  (written  feveral  years  ago),  I 
have  fpoken  of  a  tube  conftantly  pouring  in  frefli  fuel, 
becaufe  I  could  not  otherwife  convey  to  the  reader  a 
familiar  idea  of  the  power  poffeffed  by  all  living  fyfiems, 
to  renew  their  excitability  when  exhaufted  ;  yet  it  may 
be  proper  to  inform  the  ftudent,  that  Dr  Brown  fup- 
pofed  every  living  fyftem  to  have  received  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  its  determinate  portion  of  excitability  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  although  he  fpoke  of  the  exhauft  ion,  augmenta¬ 
tion, 
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Bfown  tion,  and  even  renewal,  of  excitability,  I  do  not  think 
||  it  was  his  intention  to  induce  his  pupils  to  think  of  it 
Brown ifts.  as  a  kind  of  fluid  fubflance  exifling  in  the  animal’  tu\i 
fubje#  to  the  law  by  which  fuch  fubitances  are  govern_ 
ed.  According  to  him,  excitability  was  an  Unknown 
fomeivkat ,  fubje#  to  peculiar  laws  of  it  own,  anA  whole 
different  itates  we  are  obliged  to  defcribe,  (though 
inaccurately)  by  terms  borrowed  from  the  qualities  of 
material  fubftances.’ 

“  The  Brunonian  fyftem  has  frequently  been  char¬ 
ged  with  promoting  intemperance.  The  objection  is 
ierious  ;  but  the  view  already  given  of  its  principles 
fhows  it  to  be  groundlefs.  No  writer  had  infilled  fo 
much  upon  the  dependence  of  life  on  external  caufes, 
or  fo  ftrongly  ftated  the  inevitable  confequences  of  ex- 
■cefs.  And  there,  are  no  means  of  promoting  morality 
v.pon  which  we  can  rely,,  except  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  relations  between  man  and  other  beings  or  bodies. 
For  by  this  knowledge  we  are  dire&ly  led  to  fhun  what 
is  hurtful,  and  purfue  what  is  falutary  :  and  in  what 
clfe  doe3  moral  conduct,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  indivi¬ 
dual,  confift  ?  It  may  be  faid  that  the  author’s  life  dis¬ 
proves  the  juft nefs  of  this  reprefentation  :  his  life,  how¬ 
ever,  only  (hows  the  fuperior  power  of  other  caufes, 
and  of  bad  habits  in  particular  ;  and  I  am  ready  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  little  efficacy  of  inftru&ion  when  bad 
habits  are  formed.  Its  great  ufe  confifts  in  preventing 
their  formation  *,  for  which  reafon  popular  inflru#ion 
in  medicine  would  contribute  more  to  the  happinefs 
•of  the  human  fpecies,  than  the  complete  knowledge 
of  every  thing  which  is  attempted  to  be  taught  in 
education,  as  it  is  conduced  at  prefmt.  But  though 
the  principles  of  the  fyftem  in  queftion  did  not  cor- 
re#  the  propenfities  of  its  inventor,  it  does  not  fol¬ 
low  that  they  tend  to  produce  the  fame  propenfities  in 
other.” 

Brown,  among  dyers,  painters,  &c.  a  dufkv  colour 
inclining  towards  rednefs.  Of  this  colour  there  are 
various  fhades  or  degrees,  dirtinguifhed  by  different 
appellations;  for  inftance,  Spanifh  brown,  a  fad  brown, 
a  tawny-brown,  the  London  brown,  a  clove-brown, 
&c. 

Spaniftvbrown  is  a  dark  dull  red,  of  a  horfe-flefh 
colour.  It  is  an  earth  ;  and  is  of  great  ufe  among 
painters,  being  generally  ufed  as  the  firft  and  priming 
colour  that  they  lay  upon  any  kind  of  timber-work  in 
lioufe-painting.  That  which  is  of  the  deepeft  colour, 
and  freed  from  ftoncs,  is  the  beft.  Though  this  is  of 
a  dirty  brown  colour,  yet  it  is  much  ufed,  not  to  co¬ 
lour  any  garment,  unlefs  it  be  an  old  man’s  gown  ; 
but  to  fhadow  vermilion,  or  to  lay  upon  any  dark 
ground  behind  a  pi£ture,  or  to  fhadow  yellow  berries 
in  the  darkeft  places,  when  you  want  lake,  &c.  It  is 
bed  and  brighteft  when  burnt  in  the  fire  till  it  be  red 
hot  ;  although,  if  you  would  colour  any  hare,  horfe, 
i  dog,  or  the  like,  it  fliould  not  be  burnt  ;  but,  for  other 
ufes,  it  is  bell  when  it  is  burnt;  as  for  colouring  wood, 
pods,  bodies  of  trees,  or  any  thing  elfe  of  wood,  or  any 
dark  ground  of  a  pi#ure. 

BROWNIA.  See  Botany  Index. 

BROWNISTS,  a  religious  fe#,  which  fprung  out 
of  the  Puritans,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  16th  century. 
Their  leader,  Robert  Brown,  wrote  divers  books 
in  their  behalf,  was  a  man  of  good  parts,  and  fome 
learning.  He  was  born  of  a  good  family  in  Rutland- 
Vol.  IV.  Part  II. 
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(hire,  and  related  to  the  lord-treafurer  Burleigh.  He 
had  been  educated  at  Cambridge  ;  but  firli  publifhed 
his  notions,  and  began  to  inveigh  openly  againft  the 
difcipline  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  at  Norwich, 
in  the  year  1580  ;  from  which  time  he  underwent  di¬ 
vers  proiecutions  from  the  bifhops;  infomuch  that  he 
boafted  he  had  been  committed  to  no  lefs  than  32  pri- 
fons,  in  fome  of  which  he  could  not  fee  his  hand  at 
noon  day.  At  length,  with  his  congregation,  he  left 
the  kingdom,  and  fettled  at  Middle  burgh  in  Zealand  ; 
where  they  obtained  leave  of  the  Hates  to  w  rfhip 
God  in  their  own  way,  and  form  a  church  according 
to  their  own  model  ;  which  they  had  not  long  done, 
before  this  handful  of  men,  juft  delivered  from  the  fe- 
verities  of  the  bifhops,  began  to  differ  among  them- 
felves  and  crumble  into  fo  many  parties,  that  Brown 
their  paftor  grew  weary  of  his  office  ;  and,  returning 
to  England  in  1589,  renounced  his  principles  of  repa¬ 
ration,  and  was  preferred  to  the  redory  of  a  church 
in  Northamptonfhire,  and  died,  after  leading  a  very 
idle  and  diffolute  life,  in  1630. 

The  revolt  of  Brown  was  attended  with  the  diffo- 
lution  of  the  church  at  Middleburgh  ;  but  the  feeds 
of  Brownifm,  which  he  had  fown  in  England,  were 
fo  far  from  being  deftroyed,  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
in  a  fpeech  in  1592,  computes  no  lefs  than  20,000 
followers  of  it.  The  oecafion  of  their  feparation  was 
not  any  fault  they  found  with  the  faith,  but  only  with 
the  difcipline  and  form  of  government  of  the  other 
churches  in  England.  rI  hey  equally  charged  corrup¬ 
tion  on  the  Epifcopal  form,  and  on  that  of  the  Preiby- 
terians,  by  confiftories,  claffes,  and  fynods  :  nor  would 
they  join  with  any  other  reformed  church,  becaufe 
they  were  not  affured  of  the  fanftity  and  regeneration 
of  the  members  that  compofed  it  ;  on  account  of  the 
toleration  of  finners,  with  whom  they  maintained  it 
an  impiety  to  communicate.  They  condemned  the 
folemn  celebration  of  marriages  in  the  church  ;  main¬ 
taining  that  matrimony  being  a  political  contra#, 
the  confirmation  thereof  ought  to  come  from  the  civil 
magiftrate.  They  would  not  allow  any  children  to  be 
baptized  of  fuch  as  were  not  members  of  the  church, 
or  of  fuch  as  did  not  take  fufficient  care  of  thufe  bap¬ 
tized  before.  They  rejected  all  forms  of  prayer  •,  and 
held  that  the  Lord’s  prayer  was  not  to  be  recited  as  a 
prayer,  being  only  given  for  a  rule  or  model  whereon 
all  our  prayers  are  to  be  formed.  The  form  of  church- 
government  which  they  eftabliftied  was  dernocratical. 
When  a  church  was  to  be  gathered,  fuch  as  defired  to 
be  members  of  it  made  a  confeffion  of  it,  and  figned 
a  covenant,  by  which  they  obliged  themfelves  to  walk 
together  in  the  order  of  the  gofpel.  The  whole  power 
of  admitting  and  excluding  members,  with  the  deci- 
fion  of  all  controverfies,  was  lodged  in  the  brother¬ 
hood.  The  church  officers  were  chofen  from  among 
themfelves,  for  preaching  the  word,  and  taking  care 
of  the  poor,  and  feparated  to  their  feveral  offices  bv 
failing,  prayer,  and  impofition  of  hands  of  fome  of 
the  brethren.  But  they  did  not  allow  the  priefthood 
to  be  any  diftin#  order,  or  to  give  any  indelible  cha¬ 
racter.  As  the  vote  of  the  brotherhood  made  a  man 
a  minifter,  and  gave  him  authority  to  preach  the  word 
and  adminifter  the  facraments  among  them,  fo  the 
fame  power  could  difeharge  him  from  his  office,  and 
reduce  him  to  a  mere  layman  again.  And  as  they 
5  -B  maintained 
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Brown  ids,  maintained  the  bounds  of  a  church  to  be  no  greater 
Brownrigg.  than  what  could  meet  together  in  one  place  and  join 
*  in  one  communion,  fo  the  power  of  thefe  officers  was 
prefcribed  within  the  fame  limits.  The  minifter  or 
paftor  of  one  church  could  not  adminifttr  the  Lord’s 
fupper  to  another,  nor  baptize  the  children  of  any  but 
thofe  of  his  own  fociety.  Any  lay-brother  was  allow¬ 
ed  the  liberty  of  prophefying,  or  of  giving  a  word  of 
exhortation  to  the  people  ;  and  it  was  ufual  for  fome 
of  them,  after  fermon,  to  afk  queftions,  and  reafon 
upon  the  do6trines  that  had  been  preached.  In  a 
%vord,  every  church  on  the  Brownifis  model  is  a  body 
corporate,  having  full  power  to  do  every  thing  which 
the  good  of  the  fociety  requires,  without  being  ac¬ 
countable  to  any  claffis,  fynod,  convocation,  or  other 
jurifdiftion  whatever.  Moll  of  their  difcipline  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Independents,  a  party  which  afterwards 
arofe  from  among  the  Brownifis.  The  laws  were  exe¬ 
cuted  with  great  feverity  on  the  Brownifis  ;  their  books 
were  prohibited  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  their  perfons 
imprifoned,  and  many  of  them  were  hanged.  The 
ecclefiaftical  commiffion  and  the  ftar-chamber,  in  fine, 
diftrefied  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  refolved  to’ 
quit  their  country.  Accordingly,  many  families  re¬ 
tired  and  fettled  at  Amfterdam,  where  they  formed  a 
church,  and  eh  oft*  Mr  Johnfon  their  pafior  ;  and  after 
him  Mr  Ainfworth,  author  of  the  learned  commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch.  Their  church  flourifhed  near  ioo 
years.  See  Independents. 

BROWNRIGG,  William,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  was 
a  native  of  Cumberland,  and  born  about  the  year  1712. 
Of  the  early  part  of  the  life  of  this  philofopher  we 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  information. 
Being  defiined  for  the  medical  profeflion,  after  the 
previous  ftudies  in  his  own  country,  be  repaired  to 
Leyden  to  finifh  his  education.  This  univerfity  was 
then  in  its  higheft  fplendour  ;  Albinus  in  anatomy, 
Euler  in  mathematics,  and  the  chair  of  medicine  and 
chemiftry  was  occupied  by  the  all-accomplifhed  Boer- 
haave.  Having  made  at  Leyden  a  long  and  happy  re- 
fidence,  and  taken  his  degree,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and,  in  Whitehaven,  married  a  lady  of  fingu- 
lar  good  fenfe,  and  pofft fling  an  addrefs  fo  verfatile 
und  fu  peri  or  as  never  failed  to  charm  in  whatever  circle 
it  was  exerted.  He  was  author  of  an  inaugural  dif- 
fertation  De  Prnxi  medic  a  ineunda ,  4m,  Lugd.  Bat. 
1737  ;  of  a  treatife  “  On  the  Art  of  making  Com¬ 
mon  Salt,”  printed  at  London,  in  1748,  in  8vo  ;  which 
procured  for  him  the  addition  of  F.  R.  S.  ;  a  book  now 
long  out  of  print,  but  not  out  of  recol  left  ion.  He  al¬ 
io  publi filed  “  An  Enquiry  concerning  the  mineral 
Elaftic  Spirit  contained  in  the  water  of  Spa  in  Germany  ; 
and,  lafily,  a  treatife,  publiihed  in  1771,  “  On  the 
Means  of  preventing  the  Communication  of  Peftilential 
Contagion.”  A  trip  to  the  Spas  of  Germany  fuggeft- 
ed  to  him  the  idea  of  analyzing  the  properties  of  the 
Pyrmont  fprings,  and  of  fome  others,  and  a&ually  led 
him  to  that  train  of  difquifition,  which  terminated  in 
the  de-elementizing  one  of  our  elements,  and  fixing  its 
invifible  fluid  form  in  a  palpable  and  vifible  fubftance. 
That  Dr  Brownrigg  was  the  legitimate  father  of  thefe 
difeoveries  was  not  only  known  at  the  time  to  his  in¬ 
timate  and  domeftic  circle,  but  alfo  to  the  then  prefi- 
dent  of  the  Royal  Society,  Sir  John  Pringle  ;  who, 
when  called  upon  to  befiow  upon  Dr  Prieftley  the  gold 
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medal  for  his  paper  of  “  Difeoveries  of  the  Nature  and  Brown.' 
Properties  of  Air,”  thus  obferved  ;  “  And  it  is  no  dif-  Bro^f’ 

paragement  to  the  learned  Dr  Prieftley,  that  the  vein  - v-L 

of  thefe  difeoveries  was  hit  upon,  and  its  courfe  fuccefs- 
rully  followed  up,  fome  years  ago,  by  my  very  learned, 
very  penetrating,  very  induftrious,  but  modeft,  friend 
Dr  Brownrigg.”  To  habits  of  too  much  diffidence, 
and  to  his  fcrupulofity  of  tafte,  the  world  has  to  attri- 
bute  the  fewnefs  of  his  publications,  and  the  difficul- 
ties  which  always  impeded  his  road  to  the  prefs.  The 
writer  of  this  article  has  grounds  for  faying,  that  a  ge¬ 
neral  hiftory  of  the  county  of  Cumberland  was  one  of 
the  doctor’s  literary  projects,  and  that  he  had  made  fe- 
veral  arrangements  fubfervient  to  fuch  an  undertaking 
particularly  m  the  department  of  natural  hiftory. 

As  a  medical  praflitioner,  his  works  were  more  nume¬ 
rous,  and,  if  not  equally  celebrated,  they  were  of  a 
chara&er  more  endearing  within  the  fphere  of  their 
utility.  His  fyftem  of  treating  difeafe  formed  an  epoch 
in  the  annals  of  medical  pradice.  The  poor  and  the 
rich  had  everywhere  fomewhat  for  which  they  thank¬ 
ed  him  ;  and  health  feemed  only  one  of  the  bleflings 
which  he  had  to  difpenfe.  By  thefe  means  the  doftor 
pa  fled  intti  the  fummit  of  profeffional  honour  without 
rival  or  competitor,  without  controverfy  or  detraaion, 
but  not  without  applications  and  requefts  from  fellow 
ftudents  and  followers  from  diftant  parts,  from  acade¬ 
mies,  focieties,  and  univerfities,  foreign  and  domeftic, 
entreating  permiflion  to  enrol  his  name  among  their 
refpeaive  communities.  In  his  younger  days,  though 
the  clafllcs  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  Britain,  were  prefent 
to  his  fancy,  and  enlivened  and  enriched  his  converfa- 
tion,  yet  the  Sacred  Scriptures  were  the  topics  of  his 
delight,  and  the  obje6h  of  his  veneration  :  and  as  his 
quotations  of  Virgil  and  Milton  bore  teftimony  to  the 
elegance  of  his  tafte,  and  the  fervour  of  his  genius  ^  fo, 
when  Job  and  Ifaiah  were  brought  forward,  he  (hewed 
what  his  imagination  would  afpire  at,  in  the  ranges  of 
fublimity.  In  the  ordinary  occurrence  of  good  things, 
he  never  failed  to  give  God  the  praife  ;  and  in  the 
more  folemn  difpenfations,  he  clofed  his  obfervations  or 
reprefied  his  feelings,  by  a  purpofe  of  refignation  to 
God’s  will.  To  his  feat  at  Ormethwaite,  near  Kef- 
wick,  he  had  retired  about  20  years  before  his  death, 
withdrawing  himfelf  as  much  from  the  pra&ice  of  phyfic 
as  his  numerous  connexions,  his  high  chara&er,  and  his 
friendly  difpofition  would  permit  :  and  purpofing  to  di¬ 
vide  his  time  and  his  tafte  between  the  romantic  feenery 
of  this  delicious  fpot,  and  his  refcarches  in  natural  philo- 
fophy.  In  this  retirement  he  died  at  the  venerable  age 
of  88,  lamented  by  the  poor,  to  whom  he  was  always  a 
beneficent  friend,  and  regretted  by  all.  ( Month .  Mag.) 

BROWNY,  the  name  of  a  ferviceable  kind  of  fprite, 
who,  according  to  a  fuperftitious  notion  formerly  pre¬ 
valent  in  the  Hebrides  and  Highlands  of  Scotland  (as 
well  as  among  the  country  people  in  England,  where 
he.  had  the  name  of  Robin  Goodje/low )9  was  wont  to 
clean  the  houfes,  helped  to  churn,  thrafhed  the  corn, 
and  would  belabour  all  that  pretended  to  make  a  jeft 
of  him.  He  was  reprefented  as  flout  and  blooming, 
had  fine  long  flowing  hair,  and  went  about  with  a 
wand  in  his  hand.  He  was  the  very  counterpart  of 
Milton’s  Lubber  Fiend ,  who 

*1  ells  how  the  drudging  goblin  fwet, 

To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  fet, 


When 
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Broway  When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpfe  of  morn, 

||  His  thadowy  flail  hath  thrafh’d  the  corn 

Bruce.  That  ten  day-lab’rers  could  not  end  \ 

Then  lays  him  down  the  Lubber  Fiend, 

And  ftretch’d  along  the  chimney’s  length, 

Bafks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  ftrength. 

BROWSE,  the  tops  of  the  branches  of  trees,  where¬ 
on  beafts  feed.  This  is  fometimes  alfo  called  hrouce  and 
bruttle  ;  probably  from  the  French  brout ,  which  figni- 
v  fies  the  fame  thing. 

Browse  more  properly  denotes  the  food  which  deer 
find  in  young  copfes,  continually  fprouting  anew. 

BRUCE,  Robert,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Garrick,  being 
competitor  with  Baliol  for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  loft 
it  by  the  arbitration  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  for  ge- 
neroufly  refufing  to  hold  the  crown  of  Scotland  as  de¬ 
pending  on  him,  which  his  anceftors  had  left  him  in¬ 
dependent.  But  Baliol  having  afterward  broke  his 
agreement  with  Edward,  Bruce  was  eafily  perfuaded 
by  that  king  to  fide  with  him  againft  Baliol,  upon 
promife  that  he  would  fettle  him  on  the  throne.  Ha¬ 
ving  contributed  much  to  the  breaking  of  Baliol’s  par¬ 
ty,  he  demanded  the  accomplifhmcnt  of  King  Edward’s 
promife,  who  is  faid  to  have  given  him  this  anfwer  : 
“  What  !  have  I  nothing  elfe  to  do  but  to  conquer 
kingdoms  for  you  ?”  However,  he  recovered  his  crown, 
defeated  the  Englifli  in  feveral  battles,  raifed  the  glory 
of  the  Scots,  and  extended  their  dominions.  See  Hi - 
Jlory  of  Scotland. 

Bruce,  James ,  F.  R.  S.  the  celebrated  traveller, 
was  born  at  Kinnaird-houfe  in  the  county  of  Stirling, 
Scotland,  in  the  year  1729..  The  Bruces  of  Kinnaird 
are  a  very  ancient  family.  They  were  defcended 
from  a  younger  fon  of  Robert  de  Bruce,  and  have 
been  in  pofleflion  of  that  eftate  for  three  centuries,  con- 
nedled  during  this  period  with  fome  of  the  mod  diftin- 
guifhed  houfes  of  the  kingdom* 

Mr  Bruce  was  inftrudted  in  grammatical  learning  at 
the  fchool  of  Harrow  on  the  Hill  in  Middlefex,  where 
he  acquired  a  confiderable  {hare  of  claflical  know¬ 
ledge.  Returning  to  Scotland,  he  applied  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  laws  of  his  country  ;  but  foon  contradling  a  dif- 
like  to  his  fituation,  he  determined  to  pu(h  his  fortune 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  for  that  purpofe  went  to  Lon¬ 
don.  Being  difappointed  in  his  views  of  procuring  an 
appointment  in  the  company’s  fervice,  he  engaged  in 
trade,  and  entered  into  partnerfhip  with  a  wine  mer¬ 
chant  in  London  of  the  name  of  Allen,  whofe  daugh¬ 
ter  he  married.  That  lady  falling  into  a  bad  (fate  of 
health,  Mr  Bruce,  took  her  abroad,  in  hopes  that  tra¬ 
velling  would  be  attended  with  beneficial  effedfs,  but 
in  thefe  he  was  difappointed,  as  (he  died  within  a  year 
after  her  marriage.  He  was  induced,  in  order  to  dif- 
pel  his  grief,  to  continue  his  travels,  during  which  his 
father  dying  (at  Edinburgh  4th  May  1758),  the  inhe¬ 
ritance  of  his  anceftors  devolved  upon  him,  and  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Britain.  Some  of  his  fubfequent  tranfadlions 
fhall  now  be  related  in  his  own  words  : 

“  Every  one  will  remember  that  period,  fo  glorious 
to  Britain,  the  latter  end  of  theminiftryof  the  late  Earl 
of  Chatham.  1  was  then  returned  from  a  tour  through 
the  greateft  part  of  Europe,  particularly  through  the 
whole  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  between  whom  there  was 
then  the  appearance  of  an  approaching  war. 

u  I  was  about  to  retire  to  a  fmall  patrimony  I  had 
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received  from  my  anceftors,  in  order  to  embrace  a  life  Bruce, 
of  ftudy  and  reflexion,  nothing  more  adlive  appearing  ^ * — - 

within  my  power,  when  chance  threw  me  unexpected¬ 
ly  into  a  very  fliort  and  very  defultory  converlation 
with  Lord  Chatham. 

4i  It  was  a  few  days  after  this,  that  Mr  Wood,  then 
under  fecretary  of  ftate,  my  zealous  and  fincere  friend, 
informed  me  that  Lord  Chatham  intended  to  employ  me 
upon  a  particular  fervice  }  that,  however,  I  might  go 
down  for  a  few  weeks  to  my  own  country  to  fettle  my 
affairs,  but,  by  all  means,  to  be  ready  upon  a  call.  No¬ 
thing  could  be  more  flattering  to  me  than  fuch  an  offer, 
when  fo  young  j  to  be  thought  worthy  by  Lord  Cha¬ 
tham  of  any  employment,  was  doubly  a  preference. 

No  time  was  loft  on  my  fide  $  but  juft  after  receiving- 
orders  to  return  to  London,  his  lordfhip  had  gone  to 
Bath,  and  refigned  his  office. 

“  This  difappointment,  which  was  the  more  fenfible 
to  me  that  it  was  the  firft  I  had  met  with  in  public 
life,  was  promifed  to  be  made  up  to  me  by  Lord  Egre- 
montand  Mr  George  Grenville.  The  former  had  been 
long  my  friend  *,  but  unhappily  he  was  then  far  gonfe 
in  a  lethargic  indifpofition,  which  threatened,  and  did 
very  foon  put  a  period  to  his  exiftence.  With  Lord 
Egremont’s  death  my  expeditions  vanifhed.  Further 
particulars  are  unncceffary  ;  but  I  hope  that,  at  leaft  in 
part,  they  remain  in  that  breaft  where  they  naturally 
ought  to  be,  and  where  I  (hall  ever  think,  not  to  be 
long  forgotten  is  to  be  rewarded. 

“  Seven  or  eight  months  were  paffed  in  an  expenfive 
and  fruitlefs  attendance  in  London,  when  Lord  Halifax 
was  pleafed,  not  only  to  propofe  but  to  plan  for  me, 
a  journey  of  confiderable  importance,  and  which  was  to 
take  up  feveral  years.  His  lordfhip  faid,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  ignoble  than,  at  fuch  a  time  of  life,  at 
the  height  of  my  reading,  health,  and  adlivity,  I  fhould 
as  it  were,  turn  peafant,  and  voluntarily  bury  myfelf  in 
obfcurity  and  idlenefs  ;  that  though  war  was  now  draw¬ 
ing  fait  to  an  end,  full  as  honourable  a  competition  re¬ 
mained  among  men  of  fpirit,  which  fhould  acquit  them- 
felves  in  the  dangerous  line  of  ufeful  adventure  and 
difcovery. 

“  He  obferved,  that  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  .which 
might  be  faid  to  be  juft  at  our  door,  was  yet  but  par¬ 
tially  explored  by  Dr  Shaw,  who  had  only  illuftrated 
(very  judicioufly  indeed)  the  geographical  labours  of 
Sanfon  ;  that  neither  Dr  Shaw  nor  Sanfon  had  been, 
or  pretended  to  be,  capable  of  giving  the  public  any 
detail  of  the  large  and  magnificent  remains  of  ruined 
architedlure,  which  they  both  vouch  to  have  feen  in 
great  quantities,  and  of  exquifite  elegance  and  perfec¬ 
tion,  all  over  the  country.  Such  had  not  been  their 
ftudy,  yet  fuch  was  really  the  tafte  that  was  required 
in  the  prefent  times.  He  wifhed,  therefore,  that  I 
fhould  be  the  firfi,  in  the  reign  juft  now  beginning,  to 
fet  an  example  of  making  large  additions  to  the  royal 
colledtion  ;  and  he  pledged  himfelf  to  be  my  fupport 
and  patron,  and  to  make  good  to  me,  upon  this  addi¬ 
tional  merit,  the  promifes  which  had  been  held  forth 
to  me  by  former  minifters  for  other  fervices. 

“  The  difcovery  of  the  fource  of  the  Nile  was  alfo  a 
fubjedt  of  thefe  conventions ;  but  it  was  always  men¬ 
tioned  to  me  with  a  kind  of  diffidence,  as  if  to  be  ex- 
pedled  from  a,  more  experienced  traveller.  Whether 
this  was  but  another  way  of  exciting  me  to  the  at- 
5  B  2  tempt, 


Brace. 
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my  heart,  in  that  inifant,  fcripts  within  doors,  had  qualified  me  to  appear  in  any 


tempt,  I  (hall  not  fay  j  \mt 

^  did  me  juft  ice  to  fuggeft,  that  this  too  was  either  to 
he  achieved  by  me,  or  to  remain  as  it  had  done*  for 
thede  laft  two  thou  (and  years,  a  defiance  to  all  travellers, 
and  an  opprobrium  to  geography. 

Fortune  feemed  to  enter  into  this  fcheme.  At 
the  very  in  Rant,  Mr  Afpinwall,  very  cruelly  and  igno- 
minioufty  treated  by  the  dey  of  Algiers,  had  refigned 
his  confullhip,  and  Mr  Ford,  a  merchant,  formerly  the 
dey ’s  acquaintance,  was  named  in  his  place.  Mr  Ford 
was  appointed,  and,  dying  a  few  days  after,  the  conful- 
fhip  became  vacant.  Lord  Halifax  prefled  me  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  this,  as  containing  all  forts  of  conveniences  for 
making  the  propofed  expedition. 

il  i  I] is  favourable  event  finally  determined  me.  I 
had  all  my  life  applied  unweariedly,  perhaps  with  more 
love  than  talent,  to  drawing,  the  practice  of  mathema¬ 
tics,  and  especially  that  part  neceflary  to  aftronomy. 
The  tranfit  of  Venus  was  at  hand.  It  was  certainly 
known,  that  it  would  be  vifible  once  at  Algiers,  and 
there  was  great  reafon  to  expeft  it  might  be  twice.  I 
had  furnifhed  myftlf  with  a  large  apparatus  of  inftru- 
ments,  the  completed:  of  their  kind,  for  the  obfervation. 
In  the  choice  of  thefe,  I  had  been  affifted  by  my  friend 
Admiral  Campbell,  and  Mr  Ruffel,  fecretary  to  the 
Turkey  company  :  every  other  neceflary  had  been 
provided  in  proportion.  It  was  a  pleafure  now  to 
know  that  it  was  not  from  a  rock  or  wood,  but  from 
my  own  houfe  at  Algiers,  I  could  deliberately  take 
meafures  to  place  myfelf  in  the  lift  of  men  of  fcience 
of  all  nations  who  were  then  preparing  for  the  fame 
fcientific  purpofe. 

“  Thus  prepared,  I  fet  out  for  Italy,  through  France  ; 
and  though  it  was  in  time  of  war,  and  fome  ftrong  ob¬ 
jections  had  been  made  to  particular  paflports,  folicited 
by  our  government  from  the  French  fecretary  of  ftate, 
Monfieur  de  Choifeul  moft  obligingly  waved  all  fuch 
exceptions  with  regard  to  me,  and  moft  politely  a  fla¬ 
red  me,  in  a  letter  accompanying  my  paffport,  that 
thofe  difficulties  did  not  in  any  fhape  regard  me,  but 
that  I  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  pafs  through  or  re¬ 
main  in  France,  w’ith  thofe  that  accompanied  me,  W’ith.- 
out  limiting  their  number,  as  thorfc  or  as  long  a  time  as 
fhould  be  agreeable  to  me. 

4<  On  my  arrival  at  Rome,  I  received  orders  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Naples,  there  to  wait  his  majefty’s  further 
commands.  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  then  with  a  fleet 
before  Caoiz,  had  orders  to  vifit  M^alta  before  he  re¬ 
turned  to  England.  It  was  faid,  that  the  grand  mafter 
of  that  order  had  behaved  fo  improperly  to  Mr  Her- 
vey  (afterwards  Lord  Briftol)  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  and  fo  partially  and  unjuftly  between  the  two  na¬ 
tions  in  the  courfe  of  it,  that  an  explanation  on  our 
part  was  become  neceflary.  The  grand  mafter  no  fooner 
heard  of  my  arrival  at  Naples,  than,  gueffing  the  errand, 
he  font  off  Chevalier  Mazzini  to  London,  where  he  at 
once  made  his  peace  and  his  compliments  to  his  majefty 
upon  his  acceffion  to  the  throne. 

“  Nothing  remained  now  but  to  take  poffeffion  of 
my  confulfhip.  I  returned,  without  lofs  of  time,  to 
Rome,  and  from  thence  to  Leghorn,  where  having 
embarked  on  board  the  Montreal  man  of  war,  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Algiers. 

u  After  a  year  fpent  at  Algiers,  conftant  converfa- 
tion  with  the  natives  while  abroad,  and  with  my  manu- 
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part  of  the  continent  without  the  help  of  an  interpreter. 
Ludolf  had  affured  his  readers,  that  the  knowledge  of 
any  oriental  language  would  foon  enable  them  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  Ethiopic  ;  and  I  needed  only  the  fame  num¬ 
ber  of  books  to  have  made  my  knowledge  of  that  lan¬ 
guage  go  hand  in  hand  with  my  attainments  in  the  A- 
rabic.  My  immediate  projeCl  of  fetting  out  on  my 
journey  to  the  inland  parts  of  Africa,  had  made  me 
double  my  diligence  j  night  and  day  there  was  no  re¬ 
laxation  from  thefe  ftudies,  although  the  acquiring  any 
Angle  language  had  never  been  with  me  either  an  ok- 
jeCl  of  time  or  difficulty.” 

At  Algiers  Mr  Bruce  was  detained  longer  than  he 
expeCled,  in  confequence  of  a  difpute  with  the  dey 
concerning  Mediterranean  paffes.  This  being  adjuft- 
ed,  he  proceeded  to  Mahon,  and  from  Mahon  to  Car¬ 
thage.  He  next  vifited  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  and  tra¬ 
velled  over  the  interior  parts  of  thefe  ftates.  At  Ben- 
gazi,  a  fmall  town  on  the  Mediterranean,  he  fuffered 
(hip wreck,  and  with  extreme  difficulty  faved  his  life 
though  with  the  lofs  of  all  his  baggage.  He  after¬ 
wards  failed  to  the  ides  of  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  and 
proceeding  to  Afia  Minor,  travelled  through  a  confi- 
derable  part  of  Syria  and  Paleftine,  vifiting  Haffia, 
Latakea,  Aleppo,  and  Tripoli,  near  which  laft  city  he 
was  again  in  imminent  danger  of  perifhing  in  a  river. 
The  ruins  of  Palmyra  and  Baalbec  were  next  carefully 
furveyed  and  iketched  by  him  ;  and  his  drawings  of 
thefe  places  are  depofited  in  the  king’s  library  at  Kew  : 

“  the  moft  magnificent  prefent,  in  that  line,”  to  ufe 
his  own  words,  “  ever  made  by  a  fubjedl  to  his  fove- 
reign.” 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  Mr  Bruce  publiffied 
no  particular  account  of  thefe  various  journeys  y  from 
the  nature  of  the  places  vifited,  and  the  abilities  of  the 
man,  much  curious  and  ufeful  information  might  have 
been  expe&ed.  Some  manufeript  accounts  of  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  them  are  faid  to  have  been  left  by  him,  but 
whether  in  fuch  a  Hate  as  to  be  fit  for  publication  is 
very  uncertain. 

In  thefe  various  travels  fome  years  were  pa  fled  ; 
and  Mr  Bruce  now  prepared  for  the  grand  expedition, 
the  acomplifliment  of  which  had  ever  been  neareft 
his  heart,  the  difeovery  of  the  fources  of  the  Nile.  In 
the  profecution  of  that  dangerous  obje&,  he  left  Sidoa 
on  the  15th  of  June  1768,  and  arrived  at  Alexandria 
on  the  20th  of  that  month.  He  proceeded  from  thence 
to  Cairo,  where  lie  continued  to  the  12th  of  Decem¬ 
ber  following,  when  he  embarked  on  the  Nile,  and 
failed  up  the  river  as  far  as  Syene,  vifiting  in  the 
courfe  of  the  voyage  the  ruins  of  Thebes.  Leaving 
Kenne  on  the  Nile,  16th  February  1769,  he  croffed 
the  defert  of  the  Tliebaid  to  Coffeir  on  the  Red  fea, 
and  arrived  at  Jidda  on  the  3d  of  May.  In  Arabia  Fe¬ 
lix  he  remained,  not  without  making  feveral  excurfions, 
till  the  3d  of  September,  when  he  failed  from  Luheia, 
and  arrived  on  the  19th  at  Mafuah,  where  he  was  de¬ 
tained  near  two  months  by  the  treachery  and  avarice 
of  the  nay  be  of  that  place.  It  was  not'  till  the  13  th 
of  November  that  he  was  allowed  to  quit  Arkeeko, 
near  Mafuah  ;  and  he  arrived  on  the  15th  of  February 
1770  at  Gondar,  the  capital  of  Abyffinia,  where  he 
ingratiated  himfelf  with  the  moft  confiderable  perfon9 
of  both  fexes  belonging  to  the  court.  Several  months 
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were  employed  in  attendance  on  the  king  ;  and  in  an  from 


unfuccefsful  expedition  round  the  lake  of  Dembea. 
Towards  the  end  of  October,  Mr  Bruce  fet  out  for 
the  fources  of  the  Nile,  at  which  long-defired  fpot  he 
arrived  on  the  14th  of  November,  and  his  feelings  cm 
the  accomplifhment  of  his  wifhes  cannot  better  be  ex- 
p  re  {Ted  than  in  his  own  words  : 

“  It  is  eafier  to  guefs  than  to  defcribe  the  fituation 
of  my  mind  at  that  moment  ;  (landing  in  that  fpot 
which  had  baffled  the  genius,  indufiry,  and  inquiry,  of 
ancients  and  moderns  for  the  courfe  of  near  3000  years. 
Kings  had  attempted  this  difeovery  at  the  head  of  ar¬ 
mies ;  and  each  expedition  was  diftinguifhed  from  the 
lad  only  by  the  difference  of  the  numbers  which  had 
perifhed,  and  agreed  alone  in  the  difappoiniment  which 
had  uniformly,  and  without  exception,  followed  them 
all.  Fame,  riches,  and  honour,  had  been  held  out  for 
a  feries  of  ages  to  every  individual  of  thofe  myriads 
thofe  princes  commanded,  without  having  produced  one 
man  capable  of  gratifying  the  curiofity  of  his  fovereign, 
or  wiping  off  this  (lain  upon  the  enterprife  and  abilities 
of  mankind,  or  adding  this  defideratum  for  the  encou¬ 
ragement  of  geography.  Though  a  mere  private  Bri¬ 
ton,  I  triumphed  here  in  my  own  mind  over  kings  and 
their  armies-;  and  every  comparifon  was  leading  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  prefumption,  when  the  place  itfelf 
where  I  (food,  the  object  of  my  vain -glory,  fuggefted 
what  depreffed  my  fflort-lived  triumphs.  I  was  but  a 
few  minutes  arrived  at  the  fource  of  the  Nile,  through 
numberlefs  dangers  and  fufferings,  the  leaft  of  which 
would  have  overwhelmed  me,,  but  for  the  continual 
goodnefs  and  protection  of  providence  y  I  wa «,  how¬ 
ever,  but  then  half  through  my  journey,  and  all  thofe 
dangers  which  I  had  already  paffed  awaited  me  again 
on  my  return.  I  found  a  defpondency  gaining  ground 
faft  upon  me,  and  blading  the  crown  of  laurels  I  had 
too  rafhly  woven  for  myfelf.”  v 

When  he  returned  to  reft  the  night  of  that  difeovery', 
repofe  was  fought  for  in  vain.  “  Melancholy  reflexions 
upon  my  prefen  t  ft  ate,  the  doubtful  nefs  of  my  return  in 
fafety,  were  I  permitted  to  make  the  attempt,  and  the 
fears  that  even  this  would  be  refufed,  according  to  the 
rule  obferved  in  Abyftinia  with  all  travellers  who  have 
once  entered  the  kingdom  ;  the  confeioufnefs  of  the 
pain  that  I  was  then  occafioning  to  many  worthy  indi¬ 
viduals,  expeXing  daily  that  information  concerning 
my  fituation  which  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  give 
them  ;  fome  other  thoughts,  perhaps,  ft  ill  nearer  the 
heart  than  thofe,  crowded  upon  my  mind,  and  forbade 
all  approach  of  deep. 

“  I  was,  at  that  very  moment,  in  poffefflon  of  what 
had  for  many  years  been  the  principal  objeX  of  my 
ambition  and  wifbes  ;  indifference,  which,  from  the 
ufual  infirmity  of  human  nature,  follows,  at  leaft  for  a 
time,  complete  enjoyment,  had  taken  place  of  it.  The 
marffl,  and  the  fountains,  upon  comparifon  with  the  rife 
of  many  of  our  rivers,  became  now  a  trifling  objeX  in 
my  fight.  I  remembered  that  magnificent  feene  in  my 
own  native  country,  where  the  Tweed,  Clyde,  and  An¬ 
nan,  rife  in  one  hill  ;  three  rivers  I  now  thought  not 
inferior  to  the  Nile  in  beauty,  preferable  to  it  in  the 
cultivation  of  thofe  countries  through  which  they  flow  ; 
fuperior,  vaftly  fuperior  to  it  in  the  virtues  and  qualities 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  the  beauty  of  its  flocks, 
crowding  its  paftures  in  peace,  without  fear  of  violence 
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and  Rhone,  and  the  more  magnificent  fources  of  the  ' 
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Saone  ;  I  began,  in  my  forrow,  to  treat  the  inquiry 
about  the  fource  of  the  Nile  as  a  violent  effort  of  a  dfl- 
tempered  fancy  : 

4  What’s  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 

‘  That  he  fhould  weep  for  her  ?* 

Grief  and  defpondency  now  rolling  upon  me  like  a  tor¬ 
rent,  relaxed,  not  refrelhed,  by  unquiet  and  imperfeX 
deep,  I  darted  from  my  bed  in  the  utmoft  agony.  I 
went  to  the  door  of  my  tent.  Every  thing  was  ftill  ;  the 
Nile,  at  whofe  head  I  flood,  was  not  capable  either  to 
promote  or  to  interrupt  my  (lumbers,  but  the  coolnefs 
and  ferenity  of  the  night  braced  my  nerves,  and  chafed 
away  thofe  phantoms  that  while  in  bed  had  oppreffed 
and  tormented  me. 

“It  was  true,  that  numerous  dangers,  hardfhips,  and 
forrows,  had  befet  me  through  this  half  of  my  excur- 
fion  ;  but  it  was  dill  as  true,  that  another  Guide,  more 
powerful  than  my  own  courage,  health,  or  underftand- 
ing,  if  any  of  them  can  be  called  man’s  own,  had  uni¬ 
formly  proteXed  me  in  all  that  tedious  half.  I  found 
my  confidence  not  abated,  that  dill  the  fame  Guide  was 
able  to  conduX  me  to  my  wi(hed-for  home.  I  imme¬ 
diately  refumed  my  former  fortitude,  confidered  the 
Nile  as  indeed  no  more  than  rifing  from  fprings  as  all 
other  rivers  dx>,  but  widely  differing  in  this,  that  it  was 
the  palm  for  3000  years  held  out  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  as  a  detur  dignijjtmo ,  which  in  my  cool  hours 
I  had  thought  was  worth  the  attempting  at  the  ri(k  of 
my  life,  which  I  had  long  either  refolved  to  lofe,  or  lay 
this  difeovery  a  trophy  in  which  I  could  have  no  com¬ 
petitor,  for  the  honour  of  my  country,  at  the  feet  of 
my  fovereign,  whofe  fervant  I  was.” 

The  objeX  of  Mr  Bruce’s  wi(hes  being  now  grati¬ 
fied,  he  bent  his  thoughts  on  his  return  to  his  native 
country.  He  arrived  at  Gondar  19th  November  1770} 
but  found,  after  repeated  felicitations,  that  it  was  by 
no  means  an  eafy  talk  to  obtain  permiffion  to  quit 
Abyftinia.  A  civil  war  in  the  mean  time  breaking  out, 
feveral  engagements  took  place  between  the  king’s 
forees  and  the  troops  of  the  rebels,  particularly  three 
aXions  at  a  place  called  Serbraxos  on  the  19th  20th, 
and  23d  of  May  1771.  In  each  of  them  Mr  Bruce  aXed 
a  con  fid  er able  part,  and  for  his  valiant  conduX  in  the 
fecond  received,  as  a  reward  from  the  king,  a  chain  of 
gold,  of  184  links,  each  link  weighing  3T?dwts.  or* 
fomewhat  more  than  2^  lbs.  troy  in  all.  At  Gondar, 
after  thefe  engagements,  he  again  preferred  the  mod: 
earned  entreaties  to  be  allowed  to  return  home,  entrea¬ 
ties  which  were  long  refilled  ;  but  his  health  at  la(t 
giving  way,  from  the  anxiety  of  his  mind,  the  king 
confented  to  his  departure,  on  condition  of  his  en¬ 
gaging  by  oath  to  return  to  him  in  the  event  of  his  re¬ 
covery,  with  as  many  of  his  kindred  as  he  could  engage^ 
to  accompany  him. 

After  a  refidence  of  nearly  two  years  in  that  wretch¬ 
ed  country,  Mr  Bruce  left  Gondar  on  the  16th  of  De¬ 
cember  177-1,  taking  the  dangerous  way  of  the  defert 
of  Nubia,  in  place  of  the  more  eafy  road  of  Mafuah, 
by  which  he  entered  Abyftinia.  He  was  induced  to 
take  this  rout,  from  his  knowledge  and  former  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  cruel  and  favage  temper  of  the  naybe  of 
Mafuah.  Arriving  at  Teawa  the  2 ill  March  1772, 
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Bruce.  Mr  Bruce  had  the  misfortune  to  find  the  fliekh  Fidele 
-  v  ',of  -  Atbara,  the  counterpart  of  the  naybe  of  Mafuah, 

in  every  bad  quality  ;  by  his  intrepidity  and  prudence, 
however,  and  by  making  good  ufe  of  his  foreknow¬ 
ledge  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  which  happened  on 
the  17th  of  April,  he  was  permitted  to  depart  next 
day,  and  he  arrived  at  Sennaar  on  the  29th  of  the 
fame  month. 

Mr  Bruce  was  detained  upwards  of  four  months  at 
that  miferable  and  inhofpitable  place;  the  inhabitants  of 
which  he  describes  in  thefe  expreffive  words :  u  War 
and  treafon  feem  to  be  the  only  employment  of  thefe 
horrid  people,  whom  heaven  has  feparated  by  almoft 
impaflable  deferts  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  confining 
them  to  an  accurfed  fpot,  feemingly  to  give  them  an 
carneft  in  time  of  the  only  other  worfe  which  he  has 
referved  to  them  for  an  eternal  hereafter.”  This  delay 
was  occafioned  by  the  villany  of  thole  who  had  under¬ 
taken  to  fupply  him  with  money  ;  but  at  laft,  by  dif- 
pofing  of  178  links  of  his  gold  chain,  the  well-earned 
trophy  of  Serbraxos,  he  was  enabled  to  make  prepara¬ 
tion  for  his  dangerous  journey  through  the  deferts  of 
Nubia. 

He  left  Sennaar  on  the  jth  of  September,  and  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  3d  of  Odober  at  Chendi,  which  he  quit- 
ed  on  the  20th,  and  travelled  through  the  defert  of 
Gooz,  to  which  village  he  came  on  the  26th  of  Ofto- 
ber.  On  the  9th  of  November  he  left  Gooz,  and  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  moft  dreadful  and  dangerous  part  of  his 
journey*  the  perils  attending  which  he  has  related  with 
a  power  of  pencil  not  unworthy  of  the  greateft  matters. 
All  his  camels  having  perilhed,  Mr  Bruce  was  under  the 
neceffity  of  abandoning  his  baggage  in  the  defert,  and 
with  the  greateft  difficulty  reached  Alfouan  upon  the 
Nile  on  the  29th  of  November. 

After  fome  days  reft,  having  procured  frelh  camels, 
he  returned  into  the  defert,  and  recovered  his  baggage, 
among  which  is  particularly  to  be  remarked  a  quadrant 
(of  three  feet  radius)  fupplied  by  Louis  XV.  from  the 
military  academy  at  Marfeilles ;  by  means  of  which 
noble  inftrument,  now  depofited  in  the  mufeum  at  Kin- 
naird,  Mr  Bruce  was  enabled  with  precifion  and  accu¬ 
racy  to  fix  the  relative  fituations  of  the  feveral  remote 
places  he  vifited. 

On  the  1  oth  of  January  1773,  after  more  than  four 
years  abfence,  he  arrived  at  Cairo,  where,  by  his  manly 
and  generous  behaviour,  he  fo  won  the  heart  of  Maho¬ 
met  Bey,  that  he  obtained  a  firman,  permitting  the 
commanders  of  Englifh  vefiels  belonging  to  Bombay 
and  Bengal  to  bring  their  (hips  and  merchandife  to 
Suez,  a  place  far  preferable  in  all  refpeds  to  Jidda,  to 
which  they  were  formerly  confined.  Of  this  permif- 
fion,  which  no  European  nation  could  ever  before 
acquire,  many  Englifh  vefiels  have  fince  availed  them- 
felves  ;  and  it  has  proved  peculiarly  ufeful  both  in  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  difpatches.  Such  was  the  worthy  con¬ 
clusion  of  his  memorable  journey  through  the  defert  ; 
a  journey  which,  after  many  hardfhips  and  dangers, 
terminated  in  obtaining  this  great  national  benefit. 

At  Cairo  Mr  Bruce’s  earthly  career  had  nearly  been 
concluded  by  a  diforder  in  his  leg,  occafioned  by  a 
worm  in  the  fiefh.  This  accident  kept  him  five  weeks 
in  extreme  agony,  and  his  health  was  not  re-efta- 
blifhed  till  a  twelvemonth  afterwards,  at  the  baths  of 
Porrctta  in  Italy.  On  his  return  to  Europe,  Mr  Bruce 
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was  received  with  all  the  admiration  due  to  fo  exalted 
a  charafter.  After  pafling  fome  confiderable  time  in  1 
*  ranee,  particularly  at  Montbard,  with  his  friend  the 
comte  de  Bufton,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  much 
hofpitality,  and  is  mentioned  with  great  applaufe,  he  at 
laft  re  vifited  his  native  country,  from  which  he  had  been 
upwards  of  twelve  years  abfent. 

It  was  now  ex-petted  that  he  would  take  the  earlieft 
opportunity  of  giving  to  the  world  a  narrative  of  his 
travels,  in  which  the  public  curiofity  could  not  but  be 
deeply  interefted.  But  feveral  circumftances  contri¬ 
buted  to  delay  the  publication  ;  and  what  thefe  were 
will  be  belt  related  in  his  own  words  : 

“  My  fnends  at  home  gave  me  up  for  dead  ;  and  as 
my  death  muft  have  happened  in  circumftances  difficult 
to  have  been  proved,  my  property  became  as  it  were  a 
ha:  re  dit  as  j ace  ns,  without  an  owner,  abandoned  in  com¬ 
mon  to  thole  whofe  original  title  extended  no  further 
than  temporary  pofftffion. 

“  A  number  of  law-fuits  were  the  inevitable  confe¬ 
rence  of  this  upon  my  return.  To  thefe  difagreeable 
avocations,  which  took  up  much  time,  were  added  others 
ft  ill  m°re  unfortunate.  The  relentlefs  ague,  caught  at 
Bengazi,  maintained  its  ground,  at  times,  for  a  fpace  of 
more  than  1 6  years,  though  every  remedy  had  been 
ufed,  but  in  vain  ;  and  what  was  worft  of  all,  a  linger¬ 
ing  diftemper  had  ferioufly  threatened  the  life  of  a  moft 
near  relation  (his  fecond  wife),  which,  after  nine  years 
conftant  alarm,  where  every  duty  bound  me  to  atten¬ 
tion  and  attendance,  condu&ed  her  at  laft,  in  very 
early  life,  to  her  grave.” 

Amidft  the  anxiety  and  the  diftrefs  thus  occafioned, 
Mr  Bruce  was  by  no  means  negle&ful  of  his  private  af¬ 
fairs.  He  confiderably  improved  his  landed  property, 
inclofing  and  cultivating  the  wafte  grounds;  and  he 
highly  embellilhed  his  paternal  feat,  making  many  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  houfe,  one  in  particular  of  a  noble  mu¬ 
feum,  filled  with  the  moft  precious  ftores  of  oriental 
literature,  large  colle&ions  of  drawings  made,  and  cu¬ 
rious  articles  obtained,  during  his  far-extended  pere¬ 
grinations. 

The  termination  of  fome  law-fuits,  and  of  other  bufi- 
nefs,  which  had  occupied  much  of  his  time,  having  at 
length  afforded  leifure  to  Mr  Bruce  to  put  his  mate¬ 
rials  in  order,  his  greatly  defired  and  long  expe&ed 
work  made  its  appearance  in  1790,  in  five  large  quarto 
volumes  embellifhed  with  plates  and  charts.  It  is  un- 
neceffary  to  enter  into  any  critic  or  analyfis  of  this  ce¬ 
lebrated  work.  It  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  replete 
with  curious  and  ufeful  information  ;  and  to  abound  in 
narratives  which  at  once  excite  our  admiration  and  in- 
tereft  our  feelings.  The  very  fingular  and  extraordinary 
picture  which  it  gives  of  Abyffinian  manners,  ftartled 
the  belief  of  fome  ;  but  thefe  manners,  though  ftrange 
in  the  fight  of  an  European,  are  little  more  than  might 
be  expelled  in  fucb  a  barbarous  country. 

A  more  ferious  objection  to  the  truth  of  Mr  Bruce’s 
narrative  was  ftarted  by  an  anonymous  critic,  in  an  E- 
dinburgh  newfpaper,  foon  after  the  publication,  from  the 
account  of  two  aftronomical  phenomena,  which  it  is  af- 
ferted  could  not  pqfftbly  have  happened ,  as  Mr  Bruce  af- 
ferts.  1  he  firft  of  thefe  is  the  appearance  of  the  new 
moon  at  Furfhout,  during  Mr  Bruce’s  ftay  in  that  place, 
which  he  mentions  to  have  been  from  25th  Dec.  1768* 
to  the  7th  of  Jan.  1769  5  and  on  a  particular  day  in  that 
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interval  afferts,  that  the  new  moon  was  feen  by  a  fakir, 
and  was  found  by  the  ephemerides  to  be  three  days 
old  ;  whereas  it  is  certain  that  the  moon  changed  on 
the  8th  of  January  1767.  The  other  phenomenon  ap¬ 
pears  equally  impoflfible.  At  Teawa  Mr  Bruce  fays 
he  terrified  the  ihekh  by  foretelling  that  an  eclipfe 
of  the  moon  was  to  take  place  at  four  o’clock  after¬ 
noon  of  the  17th  of  April  1772;  that  accordingly, 
foon  after  that  hour,  he  faw  the  eclipfe  was  begun  ;  and 
when  the  fhadow  was  half  over,  told  the  ffiekh  that  in 
a  little  time  the  moon  would  be  totally  darkened. 
Now,  by  calculation,  it  is  certain,  that  at  Teawa  this 
eclipfe  mull  have  begun  at  36  minutes  paft  four,  and 
the  moon  have  been  totally  covered  at  33  minutes  paft 
five  ;  while  the  fun  fet  there  a  few  minutes  paft  fix,  be¬ 
fore  which  time  the  moon,  then  in  oppofition,  could 
not  have  rifen  :  fo  that  as  the  moon  rofe  totally  eclip- 
fed,  Mr  Bruce  could  not  fee  the  fhadow  half  over  the 
difk,  nor  point  it  out  to  the  fhekh.  To  thefe  objections, 
which  appear  unfurmountable,  Mr  Bruce  made  no  re¬ 
ply,  though  in  converfation  he  faid  he  would  do  it  in 
the  fecond  edition  of  his  book. 

The  language  of  the  work  is  in  general  harfh  and 
unpolifhed,  though  fometimes  animated.  Too  great  a 
difplay  of  vanity  runs  through  the  whole,  and  the  ap¬ 
parent  facility  with  which  the  traveller  gained  the  moft 
familiar  accefs  to  the  courts,  and  even  to  the  harams,  of 
the  fovereigns  of  the  countries  through  which  he  paffed, 
is  apt  to  create  in  readers  fume  doubts  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  narration.  Yet  there  appears  upon  the  whole 
fuch  an  air  of  manly  veracity,  and  circumftances  are 
mentioned  with  a  minutenefs  fo  unlike  deceit,  that  thefe 
doubts  are  overcome  by  the  general  impreffion  of  truth, 
which  the  whole  detail  irrefiftibly  fattens  upon  the 
mind.  This  firft  impreffion  being  almoft  wholly  dif- 
pofed  of  within  a  fhort  time,  Mr  Bruce  had  ftipu- 
lated  for  a  fecond  edition,  which  was  preparing  for  the 
prefs,  when  death  removed  the  author  from  this  tran- 
fitory  ftage. 

That  event  happened  on  the  26th  of  April  1794. 
In  the  evening  of  that  day,  when  fome  company  were 
departing,  Mr  Bruce  attended  them  down  flairs  ;  on 
the  fteps  his  foot  flipped,  and  he  fell  down  headlong. 
He  was  taken  up  fpeechlefs,  and  remained  in  a  ftate  of 
infenfibility  for  eight  or  nine  hours,  when  he  expired, 
on  the  27th  of  April  1794,  in  the  65th  year  of  his 
age. 

He  married,  for  his  fecond  wife,  at  Carronhall,  20th 
May  1776,  Mary,  eldeft  daughter  of  Thomas  Duiidas 
of  Fingafk.  Mrs  Bruce  died,  after  a  long  and  linger¬ 
ing  indifpofition,  during  which  the  w>as  attended  with 
the  moft  affeClionate  affiduity  by  her  hufband,  in  1784, 
having  had  iffue  two  fons  and  one  daughter. 

There  never,  perhaps,  exifted  a  man  better  qualified 
for  the  hazardous  enterprife  he  undertook,  than  Mr 
Bruce.  His  perfon  was  of  the  largeft  fize,  his  height 
exceeding  fix  feet,  and  the  bulk  as  well  as  the  ftrength 
of  his  body  was  proportionally  great.  He  excelled  in 
all  corporeal  accomplifhments,  being  a  hardy,  pra&ifed, 
and  indefatigable  fwimmer,  trained  to  exercife  and  fa^ 
tigue  of  every  kind,  and  his  long  refidence  among  the 
Arabs  had  given  him  a  more  than  ordinary  facility  in 
managing  the  horfe.  In  the  ufe  of  fire  arms  he  was  fo 
unerring,  that  in  innumerable  inftances  he  never  failed 
to  hit  the  mark  ;  and  his  dexterity  in  handling  the 
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fpear  and  lance  on  horfeback  was  alfo  uncommonly  Bruce 
great.  He  was  matter  of  moft  languages,  underftand-  fl 
ing  the  Greek  perfectly  ;  and  was  fo  well  {killed  in  Bruges, 
oriental  literature,  that  he  revifed  the  New  Teftament  v"™ 
in  the  Ethiopic,  Samaritan,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac, 
making  many  ufeful  notes  and  remarks  on  difficult 
paffages.  He  had  applied  from  early  youth  to  mathe¬ 
matics,  drawing,  and  aftronomy ;  and  had  acquired 
fome  knowledge  of  phyfic  and  furgery.  His  memory 
was  aftoniffiingly  retentive,  his  judgment  found  and 
vigorous.  He  was  dexterous  in  negotiation,  a  matter 
of  public  bufinefs,  animated  with  the  warmeft  zeal 
for  the  glory  of  his  king  and  country,  a  phyfieian  in 
the  camp  or  city,  a  foldier  and  horfeman  in  the  field, 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  his  breaft  was  a  ftranger  to 
fear,  though  he  took  every  precaution  to  avoid  danger. - 
Such,  at  leaft,  is  his  oivn  reprefen tation  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  ;  and  though  an  impartial  judge  would  probably 
make  confiderable  abatement  for  the  natural  bias  of  a 
man  drawing  his  own  portrait,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  in  perfonal  accompliffiments,  Mr  Bruce  equalled, 
if  not  exceeded,  moft  of  his  cotemporaries;  was  uncom¬ 
monly  diftinguiffied  for  vigour  of  underftanding,  as  well 
as  great  literary  attainments  ;  and  in  a61ive  perfevering 
intrepidity  may  be  claffed  with  the  moft  eminent  cha- 
raflers  in  any  age  or  country. 

Thus  accompliffied,  Mr  Bruce  could  not  but  be 
eminently  fitted  for  an  attempt  fo  full  of  difficulty  and 
danger  as  the  difcovery  of  the  fources  of  the  Nile  :  no 
one  who  perufes  his  account  of  the  expedition,  can 
fail  to  pay  an  unfeigned  tribute  of  admiration  to  his 
intrepidity,  manlinefs,  and  uncommon  dexterity  in  ex¬ 
tricating  himfelf  out  of  fituations  the  moft  dangerous 
and  alarming,  in  the  courfe  of  his  long  and  hazardous 
journey.  Not  to  mention  his  condudl  during  his  refi¬ 
dence  in  Abyffinia,  his  behaviour  at  Mafuah,  Teawa, 
and  Sennaar,  evinces  the  uncommon  vigour  of  his 
mind  ;  but  it  was  chiefly  during  his  paffage  through 
the  Nubian  defert  that  his  fortitude,  courage,  and  pru¬ 
dence,  appeared  to  the  greate,ft  advantage.  Of  his 
learning  and  fagacity,  his  delineation  of  the  courfe  of 
Solomon’s  fleet  from  Tarffiiffi  to  Ophir,  his  account  of 
the  caufe  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  and  his  compre- 
henfive  view  of  the  Abyffinian  hiftory,  afford  ample 
proofs.  He  expreffes  throughout  all  his  works  a  deep 
and  lively  fenfe  of  the  care  of  a  fuperintending  Provi¬ 
dence,  without  whofe  influence,  he  was  convinced  of 
the  futility  of  all  human  ability  and  forefight  to  preferve 
from  danger.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  ferious  be¬ 
liever  of  the  truth  of  Chriftianity  ;  and  his  illuftrations 
of  fome  parts  of  the  facred  writings  are  original  and 
valuable.  ( Edin .  Mag.') 

BRUCHSAL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palati¬ 
nate  of  the  Rhine,  and  biffiopric  of  Spires,  fituated  on 
the  river  Satz,  in  E.  Long.  8.  30.  N.  Lat.  49.  15. 
BRUCHUS.  See  Entomology  Index . 

BRUEGHEL.  See  Breughel. 

BRUGES,  a  city  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  territory  of  Bruges,  with  a  biffiop’s  fee. 

It  is  feated  in  a  plain  eight  miles  from  the  fea ;  and 
has  a  great  number  of  canals,  made  for  the  benefit  of 
trade,  one  of  which  leads  to  Ghent,  another  to  Oftend, 
and  others  to  Sluys,  to  Newport,  to  Furnes,  to  Ypres, 
and  to  Dunkirk,  which  you  may  reach  in  a  day  in  the 
fummer  time.  All  the  waters  about  Bruges-  are  with¬ 
out 
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put  any  current;  but  they  maybe  changed  In  half  an  periments  (to  which  fcience  he  alfo  applied  hlmfelfh 
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hour’s  titfle,  by  opening  the  fiuices,  and  letting  the 
^vater  run  into  the  fea.  There  are  feveral  bridges  a- 
bout  the  city,  and  that  which  was  built  in  1739  of 
freeftone  is  very  (lately. 

Bruges  was  in  a  very  flourifhing  condition  upwards 
of  200  years  ago,  '-and  every  nation  had  a  conful  here¬ 
in  for  the  maintenance  of  their  rights  and  privileges  ; 
but  fi nee  the  enlargement  of  Amfterdam  and  Antwerp, 
the  trade  is  diminifhed,  and  its  inhabitants  are  not  nu¬ 
merous  enough  for  fo  large  a  place.  However,  there 
are  many  rich  merchants,  and  a  chamber  for  trade. 
There  are  feveral  fine  churches  ;  in  the  fird  rank  of 
which  is  the  cathedral,  whofe  rich  ornaments  and  trea- 
fure  deferve  notice.  The  fined  (quare  in  the  city  is  the 
great  market,  in  which  dand  the  halls,  with  public 
galleries,  and  a  large  court  in  the  middle,  and  on  one 
of  its  (ides  a  high  deeple  fupporfted  only  with  four 
pillars.  It  is  full  of  bells,  with  the  mod  harmonious 
chimes  in  all  the  country.  On  the  fide  of  the  great 
fquare  there  is  a  ftru&ure  which  ferves  for  a  public  ma¬ 
gazine  to  lay  cloth  in.  It  is  built  on  a  canal,  and  fup- 
perted  by  pillars  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  fmall  veffels 
can  pafs  under  it,  to  crofs  the  city  from  the  canal  of 
Odend  to  that  of  Ghent. 

The  fquare  where  the  Wednefday’s  market  is  kept 
is  very  fine  ;  for  it  contains  feveral  walks  between  two 
rows  of  trees,  and  a  new  guard-boufe  in  the  middle. 
The  Burg  is  a  large  fquare,  in  which  is  the  town- 
houfe,  built  in  the  Gothic  manner,  and  adorned  with 
a  variety  of  figures  of  the  ancient  counts  and  countelfes 
of  Flanders.  In  the  fame  fquare  there  are  feveral 
other  public  buildings.  The  ohurcb  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  very  fine,  with  a  high  deeple,  which 
ferves  as  a  fea-mark  for  the  diips  that  come  to  Odend  $ 
in  the  indde  are  two  tombs  of  copper  gilt,  <jf  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  magnificence.  Bofides  the  cathedral  and 
two  collegiate  churches,  there  are  five  pari fh  churches, 
fourteen  chapels,  and  twelve  convents  for  men  and  wo¬ 
men.  There  are  a  great  many  alms-houfes  and  bofpi- 
tals,  one  of  which  is  called  the  fchool  of  Bogards , 
where  there  are  about  1  So  boys,  fome  of  which  are 
brought  up  to  learning,  others  to  trades,  according  to 
their  genius.  Their  habit  is  cloth,  and  half  of  them 
wear  blue  and  half  red,  with  a  black  bonnet.  There 
is  alfo  a  (chool  for  poor  girls,  to  the  number  of  120, 
clothed  with  red  or  blue.  In  fnort,  there  is  no  place 
in  the  Low  Countries  W'here  they  take  more  care  of 
widows  and  orphans. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  knights  of  the  Golden 
Eleece  were  indituted  in  this  city  1*^1430,  when  the 
marriage  of  Philip  the  Good  was  celebrated  with  'Eli¬ 
zabeth  prineefs  of  Portugal.  The  parts  about  the  ci¬ 
ty,  which  belong  to  it,  are  called  Fi^unc  of  Bruges , 
and  contain  37  villages,  and  enjoy  perfeft  liberty,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  tenor  of  their  freedom.  The  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  Bruges  are  but  trifling,  infomucb  that  in  the 
time  of  war  they  always  yield  to  the  dronged  party. 

It  is  eight  milescad  of  Gflend,  24  nortb-ead  of  Ghent, 
and  46  wed  of  Antwerp.  E.  Long.  3,  5.  N.  Lat. 
5**  1 1  • 

Bruges,  John  of  (real  name,  John  vun  Rich ),  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  Flemifli  painter,  and  the  fird  who  difeovered 
the, method  of  painting  in  oil,  flotirifhed  in  the  15th 
century.  He  found  in  the  courfe  of  his  chemical  ex- 


that,  by  grinding  colours  with  linfeed  or  nut  oil,  he 
could  fornl  them  into  a  (olid  body  which  would  refid 
the  water,  and  not  need  the  varnifh  ufed  in  painting 
the  water  colours  or  in  frefco.  He  prefen  ted  the  fird 
pi£Iure  painted  in  this  manner  to  Alphonfus  I.  kino-  of 
Naples,  who  was  much  pleafed  with  it. 

BRUIN,  John  de,  profeffor  of  natural  philofophy 
and  mathematics  at  Utrecht,  was  born  at  Gorcum  in 
1620.  He  had  uncommon  (kill  in  differing  animals, 
and  was  a  great  lover  of  experiments.  He  made  alfo 
obfervations  in  adronomy.  He  publi(hed  diflertations 
De  vi  alt  rice ;  Be  corporutn  gravitate  et  levitate;  Be 
cognitione  Dei  naturali ;  Be  lucis  caufa  et  origine ,  &c. 
He  had  a  difpute  with  Ifaac  Voffius,  to  whom  he 
wrote  a  letter  printed  at  Amderdam  in  1693  ;  where¬ 
in  he  criticifes  Vodius’s  book  Be  natura  et  propnetate 
lucis  ;  and  ilrenuoufly  maintains  the  hypotheiis  of  Def- 
cartes.  He  died  in  1675,  after  he  had  been  profeffor 
23  years  ;  and  his  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  four 
days  after  by  M.  Graevis. 

BRUISE,  in  Surgery ,  the  fame  with  Contusion. 

BRUMALES  PLANTvE,  in  Botany  (from  bruma , 
winter)  ;  plants  which  flower  in  our  winter  ;  fuch  are 
plants  from  fouthern  tropical  regions,  which  retain  in 
fome  meafure  their  former  habits,  and  obferve  the  fame 
period  of  flowering,  the  fummer  in  thofe  regions  being 
at  the  fame  time  of  the  year  with  our  winter. 

BRUM  ALIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  feflivals  of 
Bacchus  celebrated  twice  a-year  ;  the  fird  on  the  12th 
of  the  kalends  of  March,  and  the  other  on  the  1 8th  of 
the  kalends  of  November.  They  were  indituted  by 
Romulus,  who  during  thefe  feads  ufed  to  entertain  the 
fen  ate.  Among  other  heathen  feftivab  which  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Cbridians  were  much  inclined  to  obferve,  Ter- 
tullian  mentions  the  brumae  or  brumalia, 

BRUMOY,  Peter,  a  learned  Jefuit,  born  at  Rouen 
in  1668,  diltingu idled  himfelf  in  his  youth  by  his  ta¬ 
lents  for  the  belles  lettres  ;  and  during  his  whole  life 
was  beloved  for  his  probity,  his  virtue,  and  the  good- 
nefs  of  bis  heart.  He  wrote  many  works,  the  mod 
confiderable  of  which  is  his  Theatre  of  the  Greeks. 
Fie  died  at  Paris  in  1 74 2. 

BRUN,  Anthony  EE,  an  ambaffador  of  Spain, 
famous  for  his  Ikill  in  negotiating,  was  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  family,  and  born  at  Dole  in  the  year  1600. 
He  was  attorney-general  in  the  parliament  of  Dole; 
during  which  time  he  had  a  hand  in  all  the  date  nego¬ 
tiations  which  concerned  the  provinces.  He  was  fent 
afterwards  by  Philip  IV.  to  the  diet  of  Ratifbon,  and 
from  thence  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III. 
He  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  his  Catholic  rna- 
jedy,  at  the  conferences  of  Munder  held  in  1643  i 
where, 'though  all  the  other  plenipotentiaries  took  place 
of  him,  yet  it  is  laid  that,  he  far  exceeded  them  all  in 
capacity.  7  he  king  of  Spain  was  particularly  behol¬ 
den  to  him  for  the  peace  which  the  Dutch  made  at 
Munder,  exclufively  of  I  ranee  ;  and  the  intriguing 
turn  which  he  (bowed  upon  this  occafion  made  him 
dreaded  ever  after  by  French  amhaffadors.  He  was  a 
man  of  letters  as  well  as  of  politics  ;  and  therefore  em¬ 
ployed  his  pen  as  well  as  tongue  in  the  fervice  of  his 
matter.  He  died  at  the  Hague,  during  his  embaffy,  in 
the  year  1654. 

Brun,  Charles  le^  was  defeended  of  a  family  of  di- 
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ftin£lion  in  Scotland,  and  born  in  the  year  1619.  His 
father  was  a  ftatuary  by  profeffion.  He  difcovered,  it 
is  faid,  fuch  an  early  inclination  for  painting,  that  at 
three  years  of  age  he  ufed  to  take  coals,  and  defign 
on  the  hearth  and  fides  of  the  chimney,  only  by  the 
light  of  the  fire  5  and  at  1  2  he  drew  the  piflure  of  his 
unde  fo  well,  that  it  dill  paffes  for  a  fine  piece.  His 
father  being  employed  in  the  gardens  at  Sequier,  and 
having  brought  his  fon  along  with  him,  the  chancellor 
of  that  name  took  a  liking  to  him,  and  placed  him  with 
Simon  Vouet,  an  eminent  painter.  He  was  afterwards 
fent  to  Fountainbleau,  to  take  off  fome  of  Raphael’3 
pieces.  He  fent  him  next  to  Italy,  and  fupported  him 
there  for  fix  years.  Le  Enin,  in  his  return,  met  with 
the  celebrated  Poufiin,  by  whofe  convocation  he  great¬ 
ly  improved  himfelf  in  his  art,  and  contracted  a  friend- 
fhip  with  him  which  lafted  as  long  as  their  lives.  A 
fainting  of  St  Stephen,  which  he  finilhed  in  1651, 
raifed  his  reputation  to  the  higheft  pitch.  Soon  after 
this,  the  king,  upon  the  representation  of  M.  Colbert, 
made  him  his  firft  painter,  and  conferred  on  him  the 
order  of  St  Michael.  His  majefty  employed  two  hours 
every  day  to  fee  him  wrork  while,  he  was  painting  the 
family  of  Darius  at  Fountainbleau.  About  the  year 
1662,  he  began  his  five  large  pieces  of  the  hiftory  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  which  he  is  faid  to  have  fet 
the  aClions  of  that  famous  conqueror  in  a  more  glorious 
light  than  Quintus  Curtius  has  done  in  his  hiftory.  He 
procured  feveral  advantages  for  the  royal  academy  of 
painting  and  feulpture  at  Paris,  and  formed  the  plan  of 
another  for  the  ftudents  of  his  own  nation  at  Rome. 
There  was  fcarcely  any  thing  done  for  the  advancement 
of  the  fine  arts  in  which  he  was  not  confulted.  It  was 
through  the  intereft  of  M.  Colbert  that  the  king  gave 
him  the  direction  of  all  his  works,  particularly  of  his 
royal  manufactory  at  the  Gobelins,  where  he  had  a 
hand  fome  houfe  with  a  genteel  falary  aftigned  to  him. 
He  was  alfo  made  director  and  chancellor  of  the  royal 
academy,  and  fhowed  the  greateft  zeal  to  encourage 
the  fine  arts  in  France.  He  was  endowed  with  a  vaft 
inventive  genius,  which  extended  itfelf  to  arts  of  every 
kind.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  manners  and 
hiftory  of  all  nations.  Befides  his  extraordinary  ta¬ 
lents,  his  manners  were  fo  poliftied  and  his  addrefs  fo 
pleafing,  that  he  attraded  the  regard  and  affeCtion  of 
the  whole  court  of  France,  where,  by  the  places  and 
penfions  conferred  on  him  by  the  king’s  liberality,  he 
made  a  very  confiderable  figure.  Le  Brun  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  two  treatifes  3  one  on  phyfiognomy,  and  the 
other  on  the  different  characters  of  the  paflions.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1690. 

The  talent  of  this  painter,  except  for  landfcapes,  was 
univerfal.  He  was  not  indeed  admired  for  his  colour¬ 
ing,  or  for  his  fkill  in  the  diftribution  of  his  lights  and 
fhadows  3  but  for  a  good  gufto  of  defign,  an  excellent 
choice  of  attitudes,  an  agreeable  management  of  his 
draperies,  a  beautiful  and  juft  exprefiion,  and  a  ftriCt 
obfervance  of  decorum.  In  fine,  his  compofitions  de¬ 
mand  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  niceft  judges. 
The  pieces  that  gained  him  greateft  reputation  were, 
befides  what  we  have  already  mentioned,  thofe  which 
he  finiftied  at  Fontainbleau,  the  great  ftaircafe  at  Ver- 
lailles,  but  efpecially  the  grand  gallery  there,  which 
was  the  laft  of  his  work?,  and  is  faid  to  have  taken  him 
up  14  years. 
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BRUNDISIUM,  or  Brundusium,  in  Ancient  Geo- Brundifium 
graphy ,  a  town  of  Calabria,  with  the  bed  harbour  in  I! 
Italy.  It  was  a  very  ancient  town,  and  belonged  ori-  ^fun  IC  \ 
ginally  to  the  Salentines  3  but  was  taken  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  about  2 56  years  before  Chrift.  Now  Brindip ; 
which  fee. 

BRUN  I  A.  See  Botany  Index. 

BRUNO,  JORDANO,  an  atheiftical  writer,  was  born 
at  Nola  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and  about  the  year 
1582  began  to  call  in  queftion  fome  of  the  tenets  of  the 
lioinifh  church,  which  occafioned  his  retiring  to  Ge¬ 
neva  :  but  after  two  years  ftay  there,  he  expreffed  his 
averfion  to  Calvinifm  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  was  ex¬ 
pelled  the  city.  After  having  ftaid  fome  time  at 
Lyons,  Thouloufe,  and  Paris,  he  came  to  London, 
and  continued  two  years  in  the  houfe  of  M.  Caftleueau 
the  French  ambaffador.  He  was  very  well  received 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  politer  part  of  the  court. 

Hi*  principal  friends  were  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Sir 
Fulk  Greville.  With  thefe  and  fome  others  of  their 
club,  Bruno  held  affemblies  3  but  as  they  treated  of 
fubjeCls  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  which  could  not 
fuit  the  tafte  or  capacity  of  every  body,  they  kept  the 
door  always  fhut,  and  none  but  feled  perfons  were  ad¬ 
mitted  into  their  company.  At  Sir  Philip’s  requeft, 
he  compofed  his  Spaccio  della  Bejlia  Triumphante , 
which  was  printed  in  8vo,  1584,  and  dedicated  to  that 
gentleman.  This  work,  which  is  remarkable  for  no¬ 
thing  but  its  impiety,  we  are  told  in  one  of  the  Specta¬ 
tors  (N°  389.),  fold  at  an  auction  in  London  for  30I. 

From  England  he  went  to  Wittemberg,  and  from 
thence  to  Prague,  where  he  printed  fome  trads,  in 
which  he  openly  avowed  his  atheiftical  principles. 

After  vifiting  fome  other  towns  in  Germany,  he  made 
a  tour  to  Venice.  Here  he  was  apprehended  by  or¬ 
der  of  the  inquifition  ;  tried  3  condemned  5  and  refu- 
fing  to  retraCt,  was  burnt  at  the  ftake,  February  9th 
1600. 

BRUNSBUTTLE,  a  fea-port  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Holftein* 
feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Elbe,  in  E.  Long.  8. 

42.  N.  Lat.  44.  30.  It  is  fubjeCt  to  Denmark. 
BRUNSFELSIA.  See  Botany  Index. 

BRUNSWICK,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony,  and  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the  fame- 
name.  It  is  compofed  of  five  towns,  viz.  the  Old 
Town,  the  New  Town,  the  Hagen  or  Burg,  the  Old 
Wieck,  and  the  Sack,  which  makes  it  a  large  place, 
but  the  houfes  are  almoft  all  built  of  wood.  There* 
are  feveral  churches,  one  of  which  is  an  ancient  Go¬ 
thic  building,  but  the  appearance  of  its  antiquity  is  al¬ 
moft  abforbed  by  the  repairs  it  has  undergone.  Brunf- 
wick  is  a  fortified  place,  and  would  require  a  numerous 
army  to  befiege,  and  not  a  few  men  to  defend  it.  It  is 
of  a  fquare  form,  divided  in  the  middle  by  the  river 
Ocker.  It  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and 
is  ftrongly  fortified.  On  the  ramparts  is  a  mortar 
piece  of  brafs,  ten  feet  fix  inches  long,  and  nine  feet 
two  inches  in  circumference,  weighing  1800  quintals, 
and  has  93  quintals  of  iron  in  its  carriages.  It  will 
carry  a  ball  of  730  pounds  weight  to  the  diftance  of 
33,000  paces,  and  throw  a  bomb  of  a  thoufand  weight; 
but  it  requires  52  pounds  of  powder  for  a  charge. 

This  city  is  the  relidence  of  the  prince  whom  we  ft  vie 
the  duke  of  BrunfwickAVolfenbuttle.  The  inhabitants 
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-fermilwick.  of  the  city  and  parts  adjacent  carry  on  a  confiderable 
T  trade  with  Bohemia.  Brunfwick-mum  is  well  known 
in^  England  ;  a  fmall  fort  of  which  is  the  common 
drink  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The  religion 
here  is  the  Lutheran,  and  they  obferve  it  verv  ftriiftly. 
The  peafants  are  fober  and  laborious,  but  clownifh  and 
heavy  ;  however,  as  they  are  robuft  and  ftrong,  they 
make  good  foldiers.  Phe  ele<ftor  of  Hanover  is  ft yled 
duke  of  Brunfwick,  though  he  has  no  property  in,  nor 
dominion  over,  this  city,  which  belongs  to  the  duke  of 
Brunfwick- Wolfenbuttle.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
is  about  24,000  ;  and  the  whole  income  of  the  duke  is 
eftimated  at  130,0001.  Phe  academy  of  Brunfwick, 
Hr  Moore  informs  us,  has  been  new-modelled,  and 
the  plan  of  education  improved,  by  the  attention,  and 
under  the  patronage  of  the  hereditary  prince.  Stu¬ 
dents  now  refort  to  this  academy  from  many  parts  of 
Germany  ;  and  there  are  generally  fome  young  gentle¬ 
men  from  Britain  who  are  fent  to  be  educated  here. 
Such  of  them  as  are  intended  for  a  military  life,  will 
not  find  fo  many  advantages  united  at  any  other  place 
on  the  continent  as  at  the  academy  of  Brunfwick. 
They  will  here  be  under  the  prote&ion  of  a  family 
partial  to  the  Britifh  nation  5 — every  branch  of  fcience 
is  taught  by  mafters  of  known  abilities; — the  young 
ftudents  will  fee  garrifon  duty  regularly  performed,  and 
may  by  the  intereft  of  the  prince  obtain  liberty  to  at¬ 
tend  the  reviews  of  the  Pruftian  troops  at  Magdeburg 
and  Berlin.  They  will  have  few  temptations  to  ex¬ 
pence,  in  a  town  where  they  can  fee  no  examples  of 
extravagance  ; — have  few  opportunities  of  diffipation, 
and  none  of  grofs  debauchery. 

The  fortifications  at  Brunfwick  were  of  great  utility 
laft  war,  and  on  one  occafion  they  faved  the  town  from 
being  pillaged,  and  afforded  Prince  Frederick,  who  is 
now  in  the  Pruftian  fervice,  an  opportunity  of  perform¬ 
ing  an  a61ion,  which  it  is  imagined  gave  him  more  joy 
than  twenty  vi&ories.  This  happened  in  the  year 
1761,  foon  after  the  battle  of  Kirch-Henkern,  when 
Duke  Ferdinand  protected  Hanover,  not  by  conduc¬ 
ing  his  army  into  that  country,  and  defending  it  di- 
reCiy,  as  the  enemy  feemed  to  expeC,  and  probably 
wiftied  ;  but  by  diverfion,  attacking  with  ftrong  de¬ 
tachments,  commanded  by  the  hereditary  prince,  their 
magazines  in  Htffe,  and  thus  drawing  their  attention 
from  Hanover  to  that  quarter.  While  the  duke  lay 
encamped  at  Willhemftall,  watching  the  motions  of 
Broglio’s  army,  the  marefchal  being  greatly  fuperior 
in  numbers,  fent  a  body  of  20,000  men,  under  Prince 
Xavier  of  Saxony,  who  took  poff  ffion  of  Wolfenbut¬ 
tle,  and  foon  after  inverted  Brunfwick.  Prince  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  anxious  to  fave  his  native  city,  ventured  to  de¬ 
tach  5000  of  his  army,  fmall  as  it  was,  under  his  ne¬ 
phew  Frederick,  aftifted  by  General  Luckner,  with 
orders  to  harafs  the  enemy,  and  endeavour  to  raife  the 
iiege.  The  young  prince,  while  on  his  march,  fent  a 
fotdier  with  a  letter  to  the  governor,  which  was  wrap¬ 
ped  round  a  bullet,  and  which  the  foldier  was  to  fwal- 
low  in  cafe  of  his  being  taken  by  the  enemy. — He  had 
the  good  fortune  to  get  fafe  into  the  town.  The  let¬ 
ter  apprifed  the  commander  of  the  garrifon  of  the 
prince’s  approach,  and  particularifed  the  night  and 
hour  when  he  expeCed  to  be  at  a  certain  place  near 
the  town,  requiring  him  to  favour  his  entrance. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  appointed,  the  prince  fell 
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unfulpicious  of 
within  a  mile 
difperfed,  and 


fuddenly  on  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  who, 
his  approach,  were  encamped  carelefsly 

of  the  town.  They  were  immediately _ _ _  otJU 

fpread  fuch  an  alarm  among  the  infantry,  that’ they 
alfo  retreated  with  confiderable  lofs.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  young  prince  entered  Brunfwick,  amidft 
the  acclamations  of  his  fellow-citizens,  whom  he  had 
relieved  from  the  horrors  of  a  fiege.  The  hereditary 
prince  having  deftroyed  the  French  magazines  in  Hcffe, 
had  been  recalled  by  his  uncle,  and  ordered  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  relief  of  Brunfwick.  While  he  was  advan¬ 
cing  with  all  poflible  fpeed,  and  had  got  within  a  few 
leagues  of  the  town,  he  received  the  news  of  the  fietre 
being  raifed.  On  his  arrival  at  his  father’s  palace,  he 
found  his  brother  Frederick  at  table,  entertaining  the 
French  officers,  who  had  been  taken  pnfoners  the  pre* 
ceding  night. 

B  RUNSTVICK,  the  duchy  of,  is  a  country  of  Germany, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Lunenburg ;  on 
the  weft,  by  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  from  which  it 
is  fe  pa  rated  by  the  river  Wefer  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Heffe, 
and  the  little  territory  of  Piechfield  ;  and  on  the  eaft 
by  Thuringia,  with  the  principalities  of  Anhalt  and 
Halberftadt,  and  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg.  The  ri¬ 
vers  are,  the  Wefer,  the  Ocker,  and  the  Lyne ;  and 
it  is  fertile  both  in  corn  and  paftures.  It  is  divided 
into  three  principalities,  Wolfenbuttle,  Grubenhagen, 
and  Calenberg,  which  alfo  comprehends  the  duchy  of 
Gottingen.  The  principality  of  Wolfenbuttle  has  its 
own  dukes  ;  but  the  other  two  belong  to  the  ele&or 
of  Hanover.  The  territories  of  the  houfe  of  Brunf¬ 
wick  are  more  extenfive  ;  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  duchies  of  Brunfwick  and  Lunenburg,  with  the 
county  of  Hanneburg,  which  is  annexed  thereto.  The 
reft  are  Blankenburg,  Hieport,  and  Hoye,  befides  twe 
or  three  fmaller  diftri&s. 

#  Brunswick,  the  family  of  The  illuftrious  and  an¬ 
cient  houfe  of  Brunfwick  owes  its  origin  to  Azo  IV. 
of  the  family  of  Efte,  fon  of  Hugo  III.  marquis  of  Fer¬ 
rara  in  Italy.  Azo,  who  died  in  1055,  left  by  his 
wife  Cunegonde,  daughter  and  heirefs  to  Guelf  III. 
duke  of  Bavaria,  a  fon  who  was  Guelf  IV.  great¬ 
grandfather  to  Henry  the  Lion.  His  fon,  Guelf  V. 
furnamed  the  Valiant,  was  created  duke  of  Bavaria  by 
the  emperor  Henry  II.  His  fon,  Guelf  VI.  married 
Matilda,  the  richeft  heirefs  in  Europe;  but  having  no 
iffue,  his  brother  Henry  the  Black  fucceeded  to  his 
dominions.  He  died  in  1125,  having  married  Wulf- 
hiid,  daughter  of  Magnus,  laft  duke  of  Saxony  of  the 
Bulling  family,  by  whom  he  had  Henry  the  Proud, 
who  fucceeded  to  Bavaria  in  1137;  and  he  having 
married  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  Lotharius,  his  fa¬ 
ther-in-law  granted  him  inveftiture  of  Saxony,  and 
meant  him  for  his  fueceffor  in  the  empire  ;  but  this 
laft  he  was  difappointed  of.  Dying  in  1139,  both 
Saxony  and  Bavaria  devolved  on  his  fon  Henry  V. 
furnamed  the  Lion.  He  married  Maude,  eldeft  daugh¬ 
ter  of  King  Henry  II.  of  England,  and  is  always  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  the  founder  of  the  Brunfwick  family  :  it  is 
therefore  extremely  remarkable,  that  his  prefent  ma- 
jefty  Ihould  be  defeended  frorrr  one  of  our  worthieft 
monarchs,  in  whom  were  united  the  royal  Anglo-Sax¬ 
on  and  Norman  blood.  The  dominions  pofleffed  by 
Henry  the  Lion  were  the  mod  extenfive  of  any  prince 
of  his  time  ;  but  having  refufed  to  affift  the  emperor 
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gfunfwick  Frederick  BarbarofTa  in  a  war  againft  Pope  Alexander 
(I  III.  this  drew  the  emperor’s  refentment  on  him;  and 
Brtifchms.  being  already  jealous  of  his  power  and  abilities,  all  his 
r_1" '  former  fervices  were  forgotten  ;  and  in  the  diet  of 
Wurtzburg  in  1179  or  1180,  he  was  profcribed.  The 
duchy  of  Bavaria  was  given  to  Otho  Count  Wittle- 
patch,  from  whom  is  defcended  the  prefent  ele&oral 
family  of  Bavaria ;  the  duchy  of  Saxony  to  Bernard 
Afcanius,  founder  of  the  houfe  of  Anhalt  ;  and  all  his 
other  territories  difpofed  of  to  different  perfons.  On 
this  he  retired  to  England  ;  and  by  his  father’s  inter- 
ceflion,  Brunfwick  and  Lunenburg  were  reftored  to 
him.  His  wife  Maude  died  in  1189,  and  he  in  1 195. 
He  left  three  fons  :  but  the  two  oldeft  not  leaving  any 
male  iflue,  William,  the  third  fon,  carried  on  the  line 
of  the  family  ;  and  his  fon  Otho  was  created  duke  of 
Brunfwick  and  Lunenburg  in  1235,  by  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  II.  From  him  all  the  fucceeding  dukes  of 
this  family  have  defcended  ;  and  no  family  can  boafl 
of  a  line  of  princes  who  have  more  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves,  both  by  their  political  abilities  and  martial 
achievements ;  and  they  are  allied  to  all  the  principal 
families  in  Europe.  The  houfe  of  Brunfwick  has  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  branches.  The  prefent  duke  of 
Brunfwick-Wolfenbuttle  is  fprung  from  the  eldefl  ; 
the  duke  of  Brunfwick-Zell  was  from  the  fecond  ;  and 
from  this  lafl  fprung  the  eleflor  of  Hanover. 

BRUNTISLAND,  a  parliament  town  of  Fifefhire 
in  Scotland,  fituated  on  the  frith  of  Forth,  eight  miles 
north  of  Edinburgh,  in  W.  Long.  3.  5.  N.  Lat.  56.  12. 
It  has  the  belt  harbour  on  the  coaft,  which  is  formed 
by  a  rocky  ifle  eked  out  with  piers,  for  there  are  none 
on  this  fide  the  country  entirely  natural.  This  is  dry 
at  low  water.  The  church  is  fquare,  with  a  fteeple 
riling  in  the  centre.  The  old  caftle,  built  by  the  Du- 
riesy  commanded  both  town  and  harbour.  The  place 
has  a  natural  jflrength,  which,  with  the  conveniency 
of  a  port  oppofite  to  the  capital,  made  it,  during  the 
troubles  of  1560,  a  moft  defirabltf  poll.  The  French, 
allies  of  the  queen  regent,  fortified  it  flrongly.  In 
1713,  it  was  furprifed  and  polfelfed  by  the  rebels,  who 
here  formed  the  bold  defign  of  palling  over  a  body  of 
troops  to  the  oppofite  fhore  ;  which  was  in  part  exe¬ 
cuted  under  the  command  of  Brigadier  Macintofti, 
notwithftanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  men  of  war  to 
prevent  it. 

BRUSCHIUS,  GaSpar,  a  Latin  hiflorian  and 
poet,  was  born  at  Egra  in  Bohemia,  in  1518.  He 
was  devoted  to  books  from  his  childhood,  and  efpeci- 
sdly  to  poetry,  in  which  he  gained  fo  much  reputation, 
that  he  attained  to  the  poetical  crown,  to  the  dignity 
of  poet  laureat,  and  of  count  palatine*  He  wrote  with 
prodigious  facility  ;  and  his  verfes  are  extremely  flow¬ 
ing,  eafy,  and  natural.  He  publifhed  Latin  poems  on 
a  great  variety  of  fubje&s  ;  the  hiflory  of  the  bifhops 
and  bifhoprics  of  Germany  ;  hiftory  of  German  mcna- 
fteries,  and  a  great  number  of  other  works,  of  which 
a  catalogue  is  given  in  Gefner’s  Bib/iotheque .  Bruf- 
chius  was  far  from  being  rich,  or  rather  he  was  very 
poor,  fubfi fling  almofl  entirely  by  the  benefa&ions  of 
liis  poetical  patrons,  and  by  prefents  from  the  abbots 
and  abbefles  whofe  monafteries  he  deferibed.  The  li¬ 
beralities  of  fome  abbots,  while  he  was  with  Oporin  at 
Bafil,  enabled  him  to  buy  a  new  fuit  of  clothes  ;  but 
when  lie  found  that  appearing  well  dreffed  in  the 


flreets  procured  him  many  marks  of  refpedt  from  the  Brufchius 
vulgar,  he  tore  his  new  finery  to  pieces,  “  as  (laves  || 
that  had  ufurped  their  mafter’s  honours.”  Brufchius  bruflelg- 
feems  to  have  been  too  great  a  philofopher  for  the  age  v 
he  lived  in,  or  indeed  for  any  age.  He  was  murdered 
in  the  foreft  of  Scalingenbach,  between  Rottemberg 
on  the  Tauber  and  Winfheim  :  and  it  was  believed 
that  this  aflaflmation  was  concerted  and  carried  into 
execution  by  fome  gentlemen  againft  whom  Brufchius 
was  about  to  write  fomething. 

BRUSH,  an  affemblage  of  hairs  and  hogs  briftles, 
faftened  in  the  holes  of  a  wooden  handle  or  board, 
pierced  for  that  purpofe,  ferving  to  cleanfe  divers  bo¬ 
dies  by  rubbing  therewith.  The  manner  of  making 
brulhes  is  by  folding  the  hair  or  briille  in  two  ;  and 
bringing  it  by  means  of  a  packthread,  which  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  fold,  through  the  hole3  with  which  the 
wood  is  pierced  all  over,  being  afterwards  faftened 
therein  with  glue.  When  the  holes  are  thus  filled, 
the  ends  of  the  hair  are  cut  to  make  the  furface  even. 

Shearmen's  BRUSH ,  is  made  of  wild  boar’s  briftles 
and  ferves  to  lay  the  wool  or  nap  of  cloth,  after  {hear¬ 
ing  it  for  the  lafl:  time. 

Brush,  among  painters,  a  larger  and  coarfer  kind 
of  pencil,  made  of  hogs  briftles,  wherewith  to  lay  the 
colours  on  their  large  pieces.  The  Chinefe  painter* 
brufh  confifts  of  the  ftalk  of  a  plant  ;  whofe  fibres  be¬ 
ing  fretted  at  both  ends,  and  tied  again,  ferve  for  a 
brufh. 

Wire-  BRUSHES ,  are  ufed  by  filverfmiths  and  gilders, 
for  ferubbing  filver,  copper,  or  brafs  pieces,  in  order  to 
the  gilding  of  them.  There  is  a  method  of  dyeing  or 
colouring  leather,  performed  by  only  rubbing  the  co¬ 
lour  on  the  fkin  with  a  brufh*  This  the  French  lea-r 
ther-gilders  call  broujfure ;  being  the  loweft  of  all  the 
forts  of  dye  allowed  by  their  ftatutes* 

BRUSH  of  a  Fox ,  among  fportfmen,  fignifies  his  drag 
or  tail,  the  tip  or  end  of  which  is  called  the  chape . 

Brush  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  a  fmall  thicket  or 
coppice.  In  this  fenfe  the  word  is  formed  from  the' 
middle-age  Latin  brufeiay  brufciuSy  which  fignifies  the 
fame. 

BRUSH-Wood  denotes  fmall  {lender  wood  or  fpray. 

See  Browse. 

Brush,  in  E/eSIricity,  denotes  the  luminous  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  eledlric  matter  ifluing  in  a  parcel  of  di¬ 
verging  rays  from  a  point.  Reccaria  aferibes  this  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  force  with  which  the  ele£lric  fluid,  go¬ 
ing  out  of  a  point,  divides  the  contiguous  air,  and 
pafles  through  it  to  that  which  is  more  remote. 

BRUSHING.  Among  jockies,  a  bruftiing  gallop 
denotes  a  brifk  one  :  a  horfe  ftiould  have  his  brufhing 
gallop  in  a  morning  before  watering. 

BRUSSELS,  the  capital  of  Brabant  in  the  Au- 
ftrian  Netherlands,  and  generally  the  feat  of  the  Au- 
ftrian  governor,  is  fituated  on  the  fmall  river  Senne, 
which  runs  through  it.  It  is  a  rich  and  handfome  city  ; 
and  among  the  public  ftru&ures,  the  ducal  palace  where 
the  governor  refides,  the  town-houfe,  and  the  arfenal, 
are  moft  fuperb.  No  city  in  Europe,  except  Naples 
and  Genoa,  makes  a  finer  appearance  at  a  diftance  : 
but,  like  them,  when  in  the  totfn,  it  is  all  up  and  down 
hill.  It  is  encompafted  with  a  double  brick  wall,  and 
has  feven  gates ;  but  being  feven  miles  in  compafs,  is 
too  large  to  hold  out  a  long  fiege.  In  Bruflels  are  feven 
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Bruffels  fine  fquares  or  market-places;  that  of  the  great  mar¬ 
ket  is  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  in  the  world.  The 
to\vn-houfe  takes  up  one  quarter  of  it ;  and  has  a  very 
high  fleeple,  on  the  top  oi  which  is  a  brazen  datue  of 
St  Michael,  15  feet  high.  In  one  of  the  apartments, 
which  is  handfomely  adorned,  the  dates  of  Brabant 
meet.  In  three  other  rooms  there  is  the  hidory  of  the 
refignation  of  Charles  V.  wrought  in  tapeftry  ;  which 
is  fo  well  done,  that  it  may  be  miftaken  for  painting. 
In  the  other  parts  of  the  fquare  are  the  halls  of  the 
different  trades.  There  are  here  feveral  palaces  of  the 
nobility  ;  that  of  Orange  now  belongs  to  jthe  king  of 
Pruffia.  The  opera-houfe  is  built  after  the  Italian 
manner,  with  rows  of  boxes,  in  which  are  chimneys. 
One  is  covered  over  with  looking-glafs,  fo  that  they 
can  fit  by  the  fire,  drink  a  bottle,  and  fee  what  is 
doing.  There  are  20  public  fountains,  adorned  with 
datues,  at  the  corners  of  the  mod  public  dreets;  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  town-houfe  is  one  with  Neptune,  the 
tritons,  and  the  horfes  fpouting  out  water  from  their 
nodrils.  The  hofpitals  are  well  endowed,  fome  of 
which  are  for  the  maintenance  of  drangers  for  three 
days.  There  is  alfo  a  foundling  hofpital,  and  one  for 
penitent  courtezans.  Among  the  churches,  that  of  St 
Gudula  is  very  magnificent.  It  dands  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
near  the  gate  of  Louvain,  and  is  furroundrd  with  iron 
balludrades.  It  is  an  old  Gothic  dru&ure,  with  two 
large  deeples  at  the  ead  end, and  is  finely  adorned  w  ithin. 
The  Jefuits  have  a  fine  church  as  well  as  a  library. 
There  are  feveral  monaderies  and  nunneries,  two  of 
which  lad  are  Englifh.  The  nunnery,  called  the  Be - 
guinuge ,  is  like  a  little  town,  being  furrounded  by  a  wall 
and  ditch,  and  has  little  dreets,  where  each  nun  has  an 
apartment.  Six  or  feven  hundred  girls  are  educated 
here . 

In  1695,  Bruffels  was  bombarded  by  Marfhal  Ville- 
roy,  who  demolifhed  four  thoufand  boufes,  the  dadt- 
houfe,  and  feveral  churches.  In  1708,  it  was  befieged 
again  by  the  ele&or  of  Bavaria;  but  the  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  foon  came  to  its  affi  dance,  and  obliged  him 
to  raife  the  fiege  with  precipitation.  Marfhal  Saxe, 
the  French  general,  took  it  in  1746;  but  it  was  re- 
ftored  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  is  much 
fallen  from  its  former  fplendour;  and  all  the  trade  which 
is  carried  on  there  is  in  lace,  camblets,  and  tapedry, 
which  are  made  in  great  perfection.  E.  Long.  4.  8. 
N.  Lat.  50.  51. 

Brussels,  the  quarter  or  didriCt  of,  is  one  of  the 
four  parts  of  the  duchy  of  Brabant.  This  quarter  is 
bounded  on  the  ead  by  that  of  Louvain  ;  on  the  north 
by  that  of  Antwerp  ;  on  the  wed  by  Flanders  ;  and 
on  the  fouth  by  Hainault.  Bruffels  is  the  capital  city 
of  this  quarter,  and  of  all  Brabant. 

BRUTE,  a  general  name  for  all  animals  except 
mankind. 

Among  brutes,  the  monkey  kind  bear  the  neared  re- 
femblance  to  man,  both  in  the  external  ftiapc  and  in¬ 
ternal  druChire,  but  more  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.  In  the  monkey  kind,  the  liighed  and  the  neared 
approach  to  the  likenefs  of  man  is  the  ouran  outang, 
or  Homo  Sylvejlris^ . — The  druClure  and  economy  of 
brutes  make  the  objeCIs  of  what  is  called  Comparative 
Anatomy, .  See  Anatomy  Index. 

Philofophers  have  been  much  puzzled  about  the  ef- 
fential  chara&eridics  of  brutes,  by  which  they  may 


*  See  Si~ 
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be  didinguifhed  from  man.  Some  define  a  brute  to 
be  an  animal  not  rijible ,  or  a  living  creature  incapable  0 
laughter  ;  others  call  them  mute  animals .  The  Peripa¬ 
tetics  allowed  them  a  fenfitive  power,  but  denied  them 
a  rational  one.  The  Platonids  allowed  them  reafon  and 
underdanding,  though  in  a  degree  lefs  pure  and  refined 
than  that  of  men.  LaClantius  allows  every  thing  to 
brutes  which  men  have,  except  a  fenfe  of  religion  ;  and 
even  this  lias  been  aferibed  to  them  by  fome  fceptics. 
Defcartes  maintained,  that  brutes  are  mere  inanimate 
machines,  abfolutely  deditute  not  only  of  reafon,  but 
of  all  thought  and  perception,  and  that  all  their  ac¬ 
tions  are  only  confequences  of  the  exquifite  mecha- 
nifm  of  their  bodies.  This  fyftem,  however,  i»  much 
older  than  Defcartes;  it  was  borrowed  by  him  from 
Gomez  Pereira,  a  Spanidi  phyfician,  who  employed  3Q 
years  in  compofing  a  treatile  which  he  entitled  Anto- 
Jiiana  Margarita ,  from  the  Chridian  names  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother.  It  was  publifhed  in  1554:  but  his 
opinion  had  not  the  honour  of  gaining  partizans,  or 
even  of  being  refuted;  fo  that  it  died  with  him.  Even 
Pereira  feems  not  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  this  no¬ 
tion  ;  fomething  like  it  having  been  held  by  fome  of 
the  ancients,  as  we  find  from  Plutarch,  and  St  Augudin. 
Others,  who  rejeCled  the  Cartefian  bypothefis,  have 
maintained  that  brutes  are  endowed  with  a  foul  effen- 
tially  inferior  to  that  of  men  ;  and  to  'this  foul  fome 
have  allowed  immortality,  others  not.  And,  ladly, 
in  a  treatife  publifhed  by  one  Bougeant  a  Jefuit,  en¬ 
titled,  A  Pliilofophical  Amufement  on  the  Language  of 
Beajls ,  he  affirms  that  they  are  animated  by  evil  fpirits 
or  devils. 

The  opinion  of  Defcartes  was  probably  invented,  or 
at  lead  adopted  by  him,  to  defeat  two  great  objec¬ 
tions  :  one  againff:  the-  immortality  of  the  fouls  of 
brutes,  if  they  were  allowed  to  have  any  ;  the  other 
againff  the  goodnefs  of  God,  in  differing  creatures 
who  had  never  finned  to  be  fubje&ed  to  fo  many 
miferies.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  it  may  be  dated 
as  follow  :  1.  It  is  certain,  that  a  number  of  human 
aCIions  are  merely  mechanical  ;  becaufe  they  are  done 
imperceptibly  to  the  agent,  and  without  any  dire6tion 
from  the  will ;  which  are  to  be  aferibed  to  the  impref-  * 
fion  of  obje&s.  and  the  primordial  difpofition  of  the 
machine,  wherein  the  influence  of  the  foul  has  no 
fliare ;  of  which  number  are  all  habits  of  the  body  ac¬ 
quired  from  the  reiteration  of  certain  a&ions.  In  all 
fuch  circumftances,  human  beings  are  no  better  than 
automata.  2.  There  are,  fome  natural  movements  fo 
involuntary,  that  we  cannot  reftrain  them  ;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  admirable  mechanifm  ever  on  the  watch 
to  preferve  an  equilibrium,  when  we  ffoop,  bend,  or 
incline  our  bodies  in  any  way,  and  when  we  walk 
upon  a  narrow  plank.  3.  The  natural  liking  for,  and 
antipathy  againff,  certain  obje&s,  which  in  children 
precede  the  power  of  knowing  and  diferiminating 
them,  and  which  fometimes  in  grown  perfons  triumph 
over  all  the  efforts  of  reafon,  are  all  phenomena  to  be 
accounted  for  from  the  wonderful  mechanifm  of  the 
body,  and  are  fo  many  cogent  proofs  of  that  i  ire  fid - 
ible  influence  which  obje&s  have  on  the  human  frame. 

4.  Every  one  knows  how  much  our  paffions  depend 
on  the  degree  of  motion  into  which  the  blood  is  put, 
and  the  reciprocal  imprefbons  caufed  by  the  animal-  , 
fpirits  between  the  heart  and  brain,  that  are  fo  clofely 
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conne&ed  by  their  nerves ;  and  if  fuch  effe&s  may  be 
produced  by  fuch  fimple  mechanical  means  as  the 
mere  increafe  of  motion  in  the  blood,  without  any  di¬ 
rection  of  the  will,  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  the  aCtions 
of  brutes  being  the  effefts  only  of  a  refined  meehanifm, 
without  thought  or  perception.  5.  A  farther  proof 
will  arife  from  a  confideration  of  the  many  wonderful 
effeCts  which  even  the  ingenuity  of  men  has  contrived 
to  bring  about  by  mechanical  means  \  the  androide, 
for  inftance,  of  Mr  Kcmpell,  which  plays  at  chefs. 
Now,  it  is  not  to  be  queftioned,  but  that  the  meeba- 
nifm  of  the  body  of  the  meaneft  animal  infinitely  fur- 
paffes  that  of  Mr  Kempell’s  machine  ;  and  what  can 
be  the  confequence  of  this,  but  that  the  aCtions  of  that 
animal  muft  be  proportionally  more  furprifing  than 
thofe  of  the  wooden  chefs-player  ?  See  Androides 
and  Automaton. 

The  above  is  a  fhort  abftraCt  of  all  the  arguments 
that  are  brought  in  favour  of  the  Cartefian  fyftem  ; 
but  they  are  evidently  very  far  from  being  conclufive. 
They  are  deficient,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  becaufe,  though 
we  allow  them  in  the  utmoft  extent  the  Cartefians 
themfelves  can  defire,  they  prove  only  the  poflibility 
of  brutes  being  inanimate,  and  that  the  power  of  God 
aClually  could  produce  fuch  and  fuch  aCtions  from  in¬ 
animate  machines  *,  but  that  he  aCtually  hath  done  fo, 
they  have  not  the  leaft  tendency  to  prove.  In  the  Se¬ 
cond  place,  the  Cartefian  argument  is  inefficient,  be¬ 
caufe  it  hath  no  limits,  and  knows  not  where  to  flop  ♦, 
as,  by  the  fame  method  of  arguing,  every  man  might 
prove  his  neighbour  to  be  an  inanimate  machine  .  for 
though  every  individual  be  confcious  of  his  own 
thoughts,  he  is  not  fo  of  thofe  of  his  neighbours  ;  and 
it  no  more  exceeds  the  power  of  God  to  caufe  an  in¬ 
animate  machine  perform  the  aClions  of  a  man  than 
thofe  of  a  beaft.  Neither  arc  the  two  objeClions  which 
the  hypothefis  is  calculated  to  anfwer,  to  be  at  all  ad¬ 
mitted  as  arguments  in  its  favour.  -They  are,  1.  I  hat 
if  we  allow  brutes  to  have  fouls,  they  muft  be  imma¬ 
terial,  and  confequently  immortal-:  and,  2.  It  feems  a 
contradiction  to  the  goodnefs  of  God  to  think  that  he 
ftiould  fubjeCt  innocent  creatures  to  fuch  a  multitude  of 
evils  as  we  fee  the  brute  creation  endure  in  this  world. 
The  firft  of  thefe  is  productive  of  no  bad  consequen¬ 
ces  to  us,  though  it  ftiould  be  granted  ;  and  if  it  is 
fuppofed  that  the  brute  creatures  are  really  immortal, 
the  fecond  objeftion  vanifties  ;  becaufe,  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  endlefs  felicity,  all  temporary  afflictions,  how 
fevere  foever,  muft  be  fwallowed  up  as  though  they 
had  never  been. 

As  to  a  pofkive  proof  on  the  other,  fide,  viz.  that 
brutes  are  really  endowed  with  fenfation  and  confci- 
oufnefs,  there  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  evidence  for 
the  fenfibility  of  brutes  that  there  is  for  that  of  man¬ 
kind.  We  fee  brutes  avoid  pain  as  much  as  we  do; 
and  we  like  wife  fee  them  feek  for  pleafure,  and  exprefs 
their  happinefs  in  the  enjoyment  of  certain  things  by 
fur  ns  not  at  all  equivocal.  Therefore,  though  we 
orant  the  poflibility  of  all  this  being  the  effeft  of  mere 
meehanifm  ;  yet,  as  we  are  confcious  that  in  ourfelves 
fimilar  effeas  are  produced  by  a  fentient  principle,  we 
have  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  conclude  that  in 
brutes  they  are  likewife  derived  from  a  principle  of 
fenfation  ;  efpecially  feeing  <ve  know  of  no  kind  of 
meehanifm  in  any  other  part  of  nature  that  produces 
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any  thing  like  the  effeCts  juft  mentioned  :  and  until 
we  fee  that  a  meehanifm  of  this  kind  does  take  place  '■ 
in  fome  part  of  nature,  we  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe 
it  in  any.  As  to  thofe  aCtions  of  the  human  body  in 
which  it  feems  to  move  fpontaneoufly,  like  an  auto¬ 
maton,  without  the  direction  of  the  mind  or  will,  it 
is  almoft  fuperfluous  to  obferve,  that  they  were  not 
performed  in  this  manner  originally,  but  required  very 
great  exertions  of  the  will  and  intellectual  faculty  be¬ 
fore  the  body  could  be  brought  to  perform  them  eafi- 
ly  j  fo*tbat  from  this  nothing  can  be  inferred.  Add  ter 
this,  that  divine  revelation  fets  forth  to  us  in  many 
places  the  brute  creation  as  objeCts  of  mercy  ;  which 
could  not  be  done  without  the  higbeft  abfurdity,  it 
they  were  not  really  capable  of  feeling  pleafure  and 
pain  as  well  as  we. 

The  moft  rational  oppofers  of  the  Cartefian  fcheme 
maintain,  that  brutes  are  endowed  with  a  principle  of 
fenfation  as  well  as  we  though  of  an  inferior  nature 
to  ours.  Great  difputes,  however,  have  arifen  on 
this  fubjeCt  •,  fome  maintaining,  that  the  foul  of  brutes 
is  merely  fenfitive,  and  that  they  are  altogether  deftiv 
tute  of  reflection  and  underftanding  y  others,  that  they 
not  only  reafon,  but  make  a  better  ufe  of  it  than  men 
do.  That  the  brutes  are  endowed  only  with  fenfa¬ 
tion,  and  totally  deftitute  of  all  power  of  reflection. 
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or  even  reafoning,  is  what  can  by  no  means  be  main¬ 
tained  on  good  grounds  :  neither  can  it  be  afferted 
that  they  a Ct  entirely  from  inftinCt,  or  a  blind  propen- 
fity  to  certain  things,  without  knowing  why  or  where¬ 
fore.  In  numberlefs  inftances,  needlefs  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  here,  but  which  will  readily  occur  to  every 
reader,  it  is  evident,  that  education  will  get  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  many  of  the  natural  inftinCb  of  brutes  \  which 
could  never  be  the  cafe  were  they  abfolutely  incapable 
of  reafoning.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  cer¬ 
tain,  that  they  are  by  no  means  capable  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  fame  degree  that  men  are  \  neither  are  the 
rational  exertions  of  beafts  at  all  to  be  compared  even 
with  thofe  of  the  meaneft  favages.  One  remarkable 
inftance  of  this  is  in  the  ufe  of  the  element  of  fire. 
The  moft  favage  nations  have  known  how  to  make 
this  element  fubfervient  to  their  purpofes  $  or  if  fome 
have  been  found  who  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of 
its  exiftence,  they  have  quickly  learned  its  ufes  on 
feeing  it  made  ufe  of  by  others  *,  but  though  many  of 
the  brute  creatures  are  delighted  with  warmth,  and 
have  opportunities  every  day  of  feeing  how  fire  is  fup- 
plied  with  fuel,  and  by  that  means  preferved,  it  never 
was  known  that  one  of  them  attempted  to  preferve  a 
fire  by  this  means.  This  fhows  a  ftrangc  defeCl  of 
rationality,  unaccountable  upon  any  other  fuppofition 
than  that  the  foul  or  fentient  principle  of  brutes  is  fome- 
how  or  other  inferior  in  its  nature  to  that  of  man  \  but 
ftill  it  is  a  fentient  principle,  capable  of  perceptions 
as  quick,  and  in  many  inftances  much  more  fo  than  our 
own. 

Father  Bougeant  fupports  his  opinion  of  the  fpirits 
of  brute  creatures  being  devils  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  Having  proved  at  large  that  beafts  naturally  have 
underftanding,  u  Reafon  (fays  he)  naturally  inclines 
us  to  believe  that  beafts*  have  a  fpiritual  foul  j  and  the 
only  thing  that  oppofes  this  fentiment  is,  the  confe- 
quences  that  might  be  inferred  from  it.  If  brutes  have 
a  foul,  that  foul  muft  be  either  matter  or  fpirit  j  it  muft 
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by  one  of  the  two,  and  yet  you  dare  affirm  neither. 

You  dare  not  fay  it  is  matter,  becaufe  you  muft  then 
neceffarily  fuppofe  matter  to  be  capable  of  thinking; 
nor  will  you  lay  that  it  is  fpirit,  this  opinion  bringing 
with  it  confequences  contrary  to  the  principles  of  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  this,  among  others,  that  man  would  differ 
from  beaffs  only  by  the  degrees  of  plus  and  minus; 
which  would  demolifh  the  very  foundation  of  all  reli¬ 
gion*  Therefore,  if  I  can  elude  all  thefe  confequences  ; 
if  I  can  affign  to.  beaffs  a  fpiritual  foul,  without  (tri¬ 
cing  at  the  doflrines  of  religion  ;  it  is  evident,  that  my 
fyftem,  being  moreover  the  moft  agreeable  to  reafon, 
is  the  only  warrantable  hypothecs.  Now  I  (hall,  and 
can  do  it,  with  the  greateft  eafe  imaginable.  I  even 
have  means,  by  the  fame  method,  to  explain  many 
very  obfcure  paffages  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  to 
refolve  fome  very  great  difficulties  which  are  not  well 
confuted.  This  we  (hall  unfold  in  a  more  particular 
manner. 

“  Religion  teaches  us,  that  the  devils,  from  the 
"Very  moment  they  had  finned,  were  reprobate,  and 
that  they  were  doomed  to  burn  for  ever  in  hell  ;  but 
the  church  has  not  yet  determined  whether  they  do 
aftually  endure  the  torments  to  which  they  are  con¬ 
demned.  It  may  then  be  thought  that  they  do  not 
yet  fuffer  them,  and  that  the  execution  of  the  verdicff 
brought  againft  them  is  referved  for  the  day  of  the  fi¬ 
nal  judgment. — Now  what  I  pretend  to  infer  from 
hence  is,  that,  till  doomfday  comes,  God,  in  order 
•not  to  fuffer  fo  many  legions  of  reprobate  fpirits  to  be 
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of  no  ufe,  has  diffributed  them  through  the  feveral 
fpaces  of  the  world,  to  ferve  the  defigns  of  his  provi¬ 
dence,  and  make  his  omnipotence  to  appear.  Some, 
continuing  in  their  natural  ftate,  bufy  themfelves  in 
tempting  men,  in  feducing  and  tormenting  them  ; 
either  immediately,  as  Job’s  devil,  and  thofe  that  lay 
hold  of  human  bodies  ;  or  by  the  miniftry  of  forcerers 
or  phantoms.  Thefe  wicked  fpirits  are  thofe  whom 
the  Scripture  calls  the  powers  of  darknefs,  or  the  powers 
of  the  air .  God,  with  the  others,  makes  millions 
of  beaffs  of  all  kinds,  which  ferve  for  the  ufes  of  men, 
which  fill  the  univerfe,  and  caufe  the  wifdom  and  om¬ 
nipotence  of  the  Creator  to  be  admired.  By  that 
means  I  can  eafily  conceive,  on  the  one  hand,  how  the 
devils  can  tempt  us  ;  and  on  the  other,  how  beaffs 
can  think,  know,  have  fentiments,  and  a  fpiritual 
foul,  without  any  way  ftriking  at  the  do&rines  of  re- 
ligion.  I  am  no  longer  furprifed  to  fee  them  have 
forecaff,  memory,  and  judgment.  I  (hould  rather  have 
occafion  to  wonder  at  their  having  no  more,  fince  their 
foul  very  likely  is  more  perfeff  than  ours.  But  I 
difcover  the  reafon  of  this;  it  is  becaufe,  in  beaffs  as 
well  as  in  ourfelves,  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  material  organs  of  the  machine  to 
which  it  is  united  ;  and  thofe  organs  being  groffer  and 
lefs  perfect  than  in  us,  it  follows,  that  the  knowledge, 
the  thoughts,  and  the  other  fpiritual  operations  of  the 
beaffs,  muft  of  courfe  be  lefs  perfeft  than  ours  :  And 
if  thefe  proud  fpirits  know  their  own  difmal  ftate,  what 
a  humiliation  muft  it  be  to  them  thus  to  fee  them¬ 
felves  reduced  to  the  condition  of  beaffs  !  But,  whe¬ 
ther  they  know  it  or  not,  fo  (hameful  a  degradation  is 
Rill,  with  regard  to  them,  the  primary  efftdl  of  the 
divine  vengeance,  I  juft  mentioned  ;  it  is  an  anticipated 


Having  mentioned  the  prejudices  againft  this  hypo- 
thefts  fuch  particularly  as  the  pleafure  which  people  ' 
of  lenfe  and  religion  take  in  beafts  and  birds,  efL 
cially  all  forts  of  domeftic  animals  :  he  proceeds  u  Do 
«e  love  beafts  for  their  own  fakes  ?  No.  As  they  are 
altogether  ffrangers  to  human  fociety,  they  can  have 
no  other  appointment  than  that  of  being  ufeful  and 
amuhng.  And  what  care  we  whether  it  be  a  devil  or 
any  other  creature  that  am  ufes  us  ?  The  thought  of 
it,  far  from  (hocking,  pleafes  me  mightily.  I  with 
gratitude  admire  the  goodnefs  of  the  Creator,  who 
gave  me  fo  many  little  devils  to  ferve  and  to  amufe  me. 
ft  1  am  told  that  thefe  poor  devils  are  doomed  to  fuf. 
ter  eternal  tortures,  I  admire  God’s  decrees,  but  I 
have  no  manner  of  (hare  in  that  dreadful  fcnUnce  :  I 
leave  the  execution  of  it  to  the  fovereign  Judge  :  and 
notwithftanding  this,  I  live  with  my  little  devils  as  I 
do  wnh  a  multitude  of  people,  of  whom  religion  in¬ 
forms  me  that  a  great  number  (hall  be  damned.  But 
the  cure  of  a  prejudice  is  not  to  be  effeaed  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  :  it  is  done  by  time  and  reflexion  :  give  me  leave 
then  lightly  to  touch  upon  this  difficulty,  in  order  to 
obferve  a  very  important  thing  to  you. 

“  Perfuaded  as  we  are  that  beafts  have  intelligence, 
have  we  not  all  of  us  a  thoufand  times  pitied  them  for 
the  exceffive  evils  which  the  majority  of  them  are  ex- 
poled  to,  and  in  reality  fuffer  ?  How  unhappy  is  the 
condition  of  horfes  !  we  are  apt  to  fay  upon  feeing  a 
horfe  whom  an  unmerciful  carman  is  murdering  with 
blows.  How  miferable  is  the  dog  whom  they  are  break- 
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ing  for  hunting  !  How  difmaf  is  the  fate  of  beafts 
living  in  woods  !  they  are  perpetually  expofed  to  the 
injuries  of  the  weather  ;  always  feized  with  apprehen- 
fions  of  becoming  the  prey  of  hunters,  or  of  fome 
wilder  animal  ;  for  ever  obliged,  after  long  fatigue,  to 
look  out  for  fome  poor  infipid  food  ;  often  differing 
cruel  hunger ;  and  fubjeff,  moreover,  to  illnefs  and 
death  !  If  men  are  ffibjea  to  a  multitude  of  miferies 
that  overwhelm  them,  religion  acquaints  us  with  the 
reafon  of  it  j  viz.  the  being  born  finner3.  But  what 
crimes  can  beafts  have  committed  by  birth  to  be  fub- 
je£l  to  evils  fo  very  cruej  >  What  are  we,  then,  to 
think  of  the  horrible  exceffes  of  miferies  undergone 
by  beads  ?  miferies,  indeed,  far  greater  than  thofe  en- 
dured  by  men.  -L  his  is,  in  any  other  fyftem,  an  in- 
comprehenfible  myftery  ;  whereas  nothing  is  more  eafy 
to  be  conceived  from  the  fyftem  I  propofe.  The  rebel¬ 
lious  fpirits  deferve  a  puniffiment  flill  more  rigorous,  and 
happy  it  is  for  them  that  their  puniffiment  is  deferred. 
Jn  a  word,  God’s  goodnefs  is  vindicated,  man  himfelf 
is  juftified  :  for  what  right  can  we  have,  without  ne- 
ceffity,  and  often  in  the  way  of  mere  diverlion,  to 
take  away  the  lives  of  millions  of  beafts,  if  God  had 
not  authorifed  us  fo  to  do  ?  And  beafts  being  as  fen- 
fible  as  ourfelves  of  pain  and  death,  how  could  a  juft 
and  merciful  God  have  given  man  that  privilege,  if 
they  were  not  fo  many  guilty  viflims  of  the  divine  ven- 
geance  ? 

But  hear  ftill  fomething  more  convincing,  and 
of  greater  confequence :  beafts,  by  nature,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  vicious.  We  know  well  that  they  never  fin, 
becaufe  they  are  not  free  ;  but  this  is  the  only  condi¬ 
tion  wanting  to  make  them  finners.  The  voracious 
birds  and  beafts  of  prey  are  cruel.  Many  infefts  of 
one  and  the  fame  fpecies  devour  one  another  Cats 
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Brute.  are  perfidious  and  ungrateful  ;  monkeys  are  mifchie- 
■ J  vous ;  and  dogs  envious.  All  beads  in  general  are 
jealous  and  revengeful  to  excefs  ;  not  to  mention  many 
other  vices  we  obferve  in  them  :  and  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  are  by  nature  fo  very  vicious,  they  have,  fay 
we,  neither  the  liberty,  nor  any  helps  to  refifl  the  bias 
that  hurries  them  into  fo  many  bad  aftions.  They  are, 
according  to  the  fehools,  neceffitated  to  do  evil,  to  dif- 
concert  the  general  order,  to  commit  whatever  is  moft 
contrary  to  the  notion  we  have  of  natural  juftice  and 
to  the  principles  of  virtue.  What  monfters  are  thefe 
in  a  world  originally  created  for  order  and  juftice  to 
reign  in  ?  This  is,  in  good  part,  what  formerly  per- 
fuaded  the  Manieheans,  that  there  were  of  neceffity  two 
orders  of  things,  one  good,  and  the  other  bad  ;  and 
that  the  beads  were  not  the  work  of  the  gbod  principle  : 
a  mondrous  error  !  But  how  then  fhall  we  believe  that 
beads  came  out  of  the  hands  of  their  Creator  with  qua¬ 
lities  fo  very  drange  !  If  man  is  fo  very  wicked  and 
corrupt,  it  is  becaufe  he  has  himfelf  through  fin  per¬ 
verted  the  happy  nature  that  God  had  given  him  at  his 
creation.  Of  two  things,  then,  we  mud  fay  one  :  ei¬ 
ther  that  God  has  taken  delight  in  making  beads  fo 
vicious  as  they  are,  and  of  giving  us  in  them  models 
of  what  is  moft  diameful  in  the  world  •,  or  that  they 
have,  like  man,  original  fin,  which  has  perverted  their 
primitive  nature. 

44  The  firft  of  thefe  propofitions  finds  very  difficult 
accefs  to  the  mind,  and  is  an  exprefs  contradiction  to 
the  holy  fcriptures ;  which  fay,  that  whatever  came 
out  of  God’s  hands,  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  was  good,  yea  very  good.  What  good  can 
there  be  in  a  monkey’s  being  fo  very  mifehievous,  a 
dog  fo  full  of  envy,  a  cat  fo  malicious  ?  But  then 
many  authors  have  pretended,  that  beads,  before  man’s 
fall,  were  different  from  what  they  are  now  ;  and  that  it 
was  in  order  to  punifti  man  that  they  became  fo  wicked. 
But  this  opinion  is  a  mere  fuppofition,  of  which  there  is 
not  the  lead  footdep  in  holy  Scripture.  It  is  a  piti¬ 
ful  fubterfuge  to  elude  a  real  difficulty  :  this  at  moft 
might  be  faid  of  the  beafts  with  whom  man  has  a  fort 
of  correfpondence  ;  but  not  at  all  of  the  birds,  fifties, 
and  infe&s  which  have  no  manner  of  relation  to  him. 
We  mud:  then  have  recourfe  to  the  fecond  propofition. 
That  the  nature  of  beads  has,  like  that  of  man,  been 
corrupted  by  fome  original  fin  :  Another  hypothefis, 
void  of  foundation,  and  equally  inconfident  with  rea- 
fon  and  religion,  in  all  the  fy  Items  which  have  been 
hitherto  efpoufed  concerning  the  fouls  of  beafts.  What 
party  are  we  to  take  ?  Why,  admit  of  my  fydem,  and 
all  is  explained.  The  fouls  of*  beads  are  refractory 
fpirits  which  have  made  themfelves  guilty  towards 
God.  The  fin  in  beads  is  no  original  fin  ;  it  is  a  per- 
fonal  crime,  which  has  corrupted  and  perverted  their 
nature  in  ,its  whole  fubdance  ;  hence  all  the  vices  and 
corruption  we  obferve  in  them,  though  they  can  be  no 
longer  criminal,  becaufe  God,  by  irrevocably  reproba¬ 
ting  them,  has  at  the  fame  time  divefted  them  of  their 
liberty.” 

Thefe  quotations  contain  the  ftrength  of  Father  Bou- 
geant’s  hypothefis,  which  alfo  hath  had  its  followers  ; 
but  the  reply  ta  it  w  obvious.  Beads,  though  remark¬ 
ably  mifehievous,  are  not  completely  fo  ;  they  are  in 
many  indanCes  capable  of  gratitude  and  love,  which 
devils  cannot  poffibly  be.  The  very  fame  paffions  that 
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are  in  the  brutes  exid  in  the  human  nature  5  and  if 
we  choofe  to  argue  from  the  exidence  of  thofe  paffions,  v 
and  the  afcendency  they  have  over  mankind  at  fome 
times,  we  may  fay  with  as  great  judice,  that  the  fouls 
of  men  are  devils,  as  that  the  fouls  of  brutes  are.  All 
that  can  be  reafonably  inferred  from  the  greater  pre¬ 
valency  of  the  malignant  paffions  among  the  brutes 
than  among  men,  is,  that  the  former  have  lefs  ration¬ 
ality  than  men  :  and  accordingly  it  is  found,  that  amob'g 
lavages,  who  exercife  their  reafon  lefs  than  other  men, 
every  fpecies  of  barbarity  is  pra&ifed,  without  being 
deemed  a  crime. 

On  the  prefent  fubjeft  there  is  a  very  ingenious 
treatife  in  German,  publiflied  by  the  late  Profeffor 
Bergman,  under  the  title  (as  trandated)  of 44  Refearches 
defighed  to  (how  what  the  Brute  animals  certainly 
are  not ,  and  alfo  what  they  probably  are” — That 
they  are  not  machines,  he  proves  with  more  detail 
tfian  ftemed  neceffary  for  refuting  a  hypothefis  which 
would  equally  tend  to  make  us  all  machines.  It 
is  certain,  that  the  half-reafoning  elephant  cannot  be 
deemed  a  machine,  by  us,  from  any  other  confidera- 
tion,  than  that  he  goes  upon  four  feet,  while  we  go 
upon  two)  and  he  might  as  well  take  us  for  mere  ma¬ 
chines  becaufe  we  go  upon  two  feet,  while  he  goes  up¬ 
on  four. 

But  if  animals  are  not  mere  machines,  what  are 
they  ?  Manifedly  fenfitive  beings,  with  an  immate¬ 
rial  principle;  and  thinking  or  reafoning  beings,  to  a 
certain  degree .  In  certain  claffes  of  animals  this  ap¬ 
pears  evident  to  our  author,  who  feems  to  have  ob- 
ferved  with  great  fagacity  and  attention  their  various 
operations  and  proceedings,  their  ways  and  means,  &c. 
He  thinks  it  impoffible  to  deduce  this  variety  of  a<ftion, 
in  any  animals  (if  we  except  thofe  of  the  lowed  claffes 
in  the  gradation  of  intelligence),  from  a  general  and 
uniform  inftinft.  For  they  accommodate  their  ope¬ 
rations  to  times  and  circumdances.  They  combine  j 
they  choofe  the  favourable  moment  ;  they  avail  them¬ 
felves  of  the  occafion,  and  feem  to  receive  indrudlion 
by  experience.  Many  of  their  operations  announce 
rededlion  :  the  bird  repairs  a  {battered  ned,  indead  of 
conftru&ing  inftin&ively  a  new  one  :  the  hen,  who 
has  been  robbed  of  her  eggs,  changes  her  place,  in  or¬ 
der  to  lay  the  remainder  with  more  fecurity:  the  cat 
difeovers  both  care  and  artifice  in  concealing  her  kit¬ 
tens.  Again,  it  is  evident,  that,  on  many  occafions, 
animals  know  their  faults  and  midakes,  and  correct 
them  ;  they  fometimes  contrive  the  mod  ingenious  me¬ 
thods  of  obtaining  their  ends,  and  when  one  method 
fails  have  recourfe  to  another  ;  and  they  have,  without 
doubt,  a  kind  of  language  for  the  mutual  communica¬ 
tion  of  their  ideas.  How  is  all  this  to  be  accounted 
for  (fays  our  author),  unlefs  we  fuppofe  them  endow¬ 
ed  with  the  powers  of  perceiving,  thinking,  remem¬ 
bering,  comparing,  and  judging  ?  They  have  thefe' 
powers,  indeed,  in  a  degree  inferior  to  that  in  which 
they  are  poffeffed  by  the  human  fpecies,  and  form 
claffes  below  them  in  the  graduated  fcale  of  intelli¬ 
gent  beings.  But  dill  it  feems  to  our  author  unrea- 
fonable  to  exclude  them  from  the  place  which  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  found  philofophy,  and  fa£ls  ascertained  by 
condant  obfervation,  aftign  to  them  in  the  great  and 
diverfified  fphere  of  life,  fenfation,  and  intelligence 
he  does  not,  however,  confider  them  as  beings  whofe 
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aclions  are  directed  to  moral  ends,  nor  confequently  as 
accountable  and  proper  fubjedls  for  reward  or  putrifh - 
meat  in  a  future  world. 

That  brut£  animals  poffefs  reflexion  and  fentiment, 
and  are  fufeeptible  of  the  kindly  as  well  as  the  irafcible 
paflions,  independently  of  fexual  attachment  and  na¬ 
tural  affection,  is  evident  from  the  numerous  inftances 
of  affedlion  and  gratitude  daily  obfervable  in  different 
animals,  particularly  the  dog.  Of  thofe  and  other  fen- 
timents,  fuch  as  pride,  and  even  a  fenfc  of  glory,  the 
elephant  exhibits  proofs  equally  furprifing  and  indubi¬ 
table,  as  the  reader  may  fee  under  the  article  Ele- 
PHAS. 

As  to  the  natural  affe&ion  of  brutes,  fays  an  inge¬ 
nious  writer,  u  the  more  I  refledl  on  it,  the  more  I  am 
aftoniflied  at  its  effefls.  Nor  is  the  violence  of  this 
_  affe&ion  more  wonderful  than  the  fhortnefs  of  its  du¬ 
ration.  Thus  every  hen  is  in  her  turn  the  virago  of  the 
yard,  in  proportion  to  the  helpleffnefs  of  her  brood  ; 
and  will  fly  in  the  face  of  a  dog  or  a  fow  in  defence  of 
thofe  chickens  which  in  a  few  weeks  (he  will  drive 
before  her  with  relentlefs*  cruelty.  This  affedlion 
fublimes  the  paflions,  quickens  the  invention,  and 
fharpens  the  fagacity  of  the  brute  creation.  Thus  a 
hen,  juft  become  a  mother,  is  no  longer  that  placid 
bird  lhe  ufed  to  be,  but  with  feathers  (landing  on  end, 
wings  hovering,  and  clocking  note,  (he  runs  about  like 
one  poffeffed.  Dams  will  throw  themfelves  in  the  way 
of  the  greateft  danger,  in  order  to  avert  it  from  their 
progeny.  Thus  a  partridge  will  tumble  'along  before 
a  fportfman,  in  order  to  draw  away  the  dogs  from  her 
helplefs  covey.  In  the  time  of  nidification  the  mod 
feeble  birds  will  affault  the  moft  rapacious.  All  the 
hirundines  of  a  village  are  up  in  arms  at  the  fight  of 
a  hawk,  whom  they  will  perfecute  till  he  leaves  that 
diftri6t.  A  very  exa6l  obferver  has  often  remarked, 
that  a  pair  of  ravens  neftling  in  the  rock  of  Gibraltar 
Would  fuffer  no  vulture  or  eagle  to  reft  near  their  fta- 
tion,  but  would  drive  them  from  the  hill  with  ama¬ 
zing  fury  :  even  the  blue  thrufh  at  the  feafon  of  breed¬ 
ing  would  dart  out  from  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  to  chafe 
away  the  keftril  or  the  fparrow-hawk.  If  you  (land 
near  the  neft  of  a  bird  that  has  young,  (lie  will  not  be 
induced  to  betray  them  by  an  inadvertent  fondnefs, 
but  will  wait  about  at  a  diftance  with  meat  in  her 
mouth  for  an  hour  together.  The  flycatcher  builds 
every  year  in  the  vines  that  grow  on  the  walls  of  my 
houfe.  A  pair  of  thefe  little  birds  had  one  year  inad¬ 
vertently  placed  their  neft  on  a  naked  bough,  perhaps 
in  a  fhady  time,  not  being  aware  of  the  inconvenience 
that  followed ;  but  a  hot  funny  feafon  coming  on  be¬ 
fore  the  brood  was  half  fledged,  the  reflexion  of  the 
wall  became  infupportable,  and  mull  inevitably  have 
deftroyed  the  tender  young,  had  not  affeflion  fuggeft- 
ed  an  expedient,  and  prompted  the  parent-birds  to 
bover  over  the  neft  all  the  hotter  hours,  while  with 
wings  expanded  and  mouths  gaping  for  breath  they 
fcreened  off  the  heat  from  their  fuffering  offspring.  A 
farther  inftance  I  once  faw  of  notable  fagacity  in  a 
willow-wren,  which  had  built  in  a  bank  in  my  fields. 
This  bird,  a  friend  and  myfelf  had  obferved  as  (he  fat 
in  her  neft  ;  but  were  particularly  careful  not  to  difturb 
‘her,  though  we  faw  (he  eyed  us  with  fome  degree  of 
jealoufy.  Some  days  after,  as  we  paffed  that  way,  we 
-were  defirous  of  remarking  how  this  brood  went  on  5 


but  no  neft  could  be  found,  till  I  happened  to  take  up 
a  large  bundle  of  long  green  mofs  as  it  were  carelefsly 
thrown  over  the  neft,  in  order  to  dodge  the  eye  of  any 
impertinent  intruder.” 

A  wonderful  lpirit  of  fociality  in  the  brute  creation 
independent  of  fexual  attachment,  has  been  frequently 
remarked.  Many  horfes,  though  quiet  with  company, 
will  n  it  ftay  one  minute  in  a  field  by  themfelves  :  the 
ftrongeft  fences  cannot  reflrain  them.  A  liorfe  has  been 
known  to  leap  out  at  a  liable  window,  through  which 
dung  was  thrown,  after  company  5  aod  yet  in  other 
refpefts  is  remarkably  quiet.  Oxen  and  cows  will  not 
fatten  by  themfelves ;  but  will*  negJ.ed  the  fined  paf- 
ture  that  is  not  recommended  by  fociety.  It  would 
be  needlels  to  inftance  in  fheep,  which  conftantly  flock 
together.  But  this  propenfity  fee  ms  not  to  be  confin¬ 
ed  to  animals  of  the  fame  fpecics.  In  the  work  laft 
quoted,  we  are  told  of  a  a  doe  Dill  alive,  that  was 
brought  up  from  a  little  fawn  with  a  dairy  of  cows*, 
with  them  it  goes  a-fuid,  and  with  them  it  returns  to 
the  yard.  The  d  gs  of  the  houfe  take  no  notice  of 
this  deer,  being  ufed  to  her  ;  but  if  ftrange  dogs  come 
by,  a  chafe  enfues  •,  while  the  mailer  fmiles  to  fee  his 
favourite  fecurely  leading  her  purfuers  over  hedge,  or 
gate,  or  ftyle,  till  lhe  returns  to  the  cows,  who  with 
fierce  lowings  and  menacing  horns  drive  the  affailants 
quite  out  of  the  paflure.” 

Even  great  difparity  of  kind  and  fize  does  not  al¬ 
ways  prevent  focial  advances  and  mutual  fellowfliip. 
Of  this  the  following  remarkable  inftance  is  given  in 
the  fame  work  :  “  A  very  intelligent  and  obfervant 
perfon  has  affured  me,  that  in  the  former  part  of  his 
life,  keeping  but  one  horfe,  he  happened  alfo  on  a  time 
to  have  but  one  folitary  hen.  Thefe  two  incongruous 
animals  fpent  much  of  their  time  together  in  a  lonely 
orchard,  where  they  faw  no  creature  but  each  other. 
By  degrees  an  apparent  regard  began  to  take  place  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  fequeftered  individuals.  The  fowl 
would  approach  the  quadruped  with  notes  of  compla¬ 
cency,  rubbing  herfelf  gently  againft  his  legs  ;  while 
the  horfe  would  look  down  with  fatisfadlion,  and  move 
with  the  greateft  caution  and  circumfpe£lion,  left  he 
(hould  trample  on  his  diminutive  companion.  Thus  by 
mutual  good  offices  each  feemed  to  confole  the  vacant 
hours  of  the  other  \  fo  that  Milton,  when  he  puts  the 
following  fentiment  in  the  mouth  of  Adam,  feems  to 
be  fomewhat  miftaken  : 

Much  lefs  can  bird  with  bead,  or  fifti  with  fowl, 

So  well  converfe,  nor  with  the  ox  the  ape. 

In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  March  1788  we 
have  the  following  anecdotes  of  a  raven,  communicated 
by  a  correfpondent  who  does  not  fign  his  name,  but 
who  fays  it  is  at  the  fervice  of  the  doubtful.  The  ra¬ 
ven  alluded  to  “  lives,  or  did  live  three  years  fince,  at 
the  Red  Lion  at  Hungerford}  his  name,  I  think,  is  Rafe . 
You  muft  know  then,  that  coming  into  that  inn,  my 
chaife  run  over  or  bruifed  the  leg  of  my  Newfoundland 
dog*,  and  while  we  were  examining  the  injury  done  to 
the  dog’s  foot,  Rafe  was  evidently  a  concerned  fpeBa - 
tor ;  for  the  minute  the  dog  was  tied  up  under  the 
manger  with  my  horfe,  Rafe  not  only  vifited  but 
fetched  him  bones,  and  attended  upon  him  with  parti¬ 
cular  and  repeated  marks  of  kindnefs.  The  bird’s  no¬ 
tice  of  the  flog  was  fo  markefl;  thatvI  obferved  it  to  the 
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hoftler  ;  for  I  had  not  beard  a  word  before  of  the  hi- 
ftory  of  this  benevolent  creature.  John  then  told  me, 
that  he  had  been  bred  from  his  pin-feather  in  intimacy 
with  a  dog ;  that  the  affe&ion  between  them  was  mu¬ 
tual  *,  and  that  all  the  neighbourhood  had  often  been 
witneffes  of  the  innumerable  atfts  of  kindnefs  they  had 
conferred  upon  each  other.  Rafe’s  poor  dog,  after  a 
while,  unfortunately  broke  his  leg  •,  and  during  the  long 
time  he  was  confined,  Rafe  waited  upon  him  conftant- 
ly,  carried  him  his  provifions  daily,  and  never  fcarce 
left  him  alone  !  One  night  by  accident  the  hoftler  had 
iliut  the  liable  door,  and  Rafe  was  deprived  of  the  com¬ 
pany  of  vhis  friend  the  whole  night  ;  but  the  hoftler 
found  in  the  morning  the  bottom  of  the  door  fo  pecked 
away,  that  had  it  not  been  opened,  Rafe  would  in  an¬ 
other  hour  have  made  his  own  entrance-port.  I  then 
inquired  of  my  landlady  (a  fenfible  woman),  and  heard 
what  I  have  related  confirmed  by  her,  with  feveral  other 
fingular  traits  of  the  kindnefles  this  bird  (hows  to  all 
dogs  in  general,  but  particularly  to  maimed  or  wounded 
ones.  I  hope,  and  believe,  however,  the  bird  is  ftill 
living  *,  and  the  traveller  will  find  I  have  not  over¬ 
rated  this  wonderful  bird’s  merit.” 

To  thefe  infiances  of  attachment  between  incon¬ 
gruous  animals  from  a  fpirit  of  fociality  or  the  feelings 
of  fympathy,  rnay  be  added  the  following  inftance  of 
fondnefs  from  a  different  motive,  recounted  by  Mr 
White,  in  the  work  already  fo  frequently  quoted.  “  My 
friend  had  a  little  helpkfs  leveret  brought  to  him, 
which  the  fervants  fed  with  milk  in  a  fpoon  •,  and 
about  the  fame  time  his  cat  kittened,  and  the  young 
were  difpatchtd  and  buried.  The  hare  was  foon  loft, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  gone  the  wav' of  moft  foundlings, 
or  to  be  killed  by  feme  dog  or  cat.  However,  in 
about  a  fortnight,  as  the  mafttr  was  fitting  in  his  gar¬ 
den  in  the  dull?:  of  the  evening,  he  obferved  his  cat, 
with  tail  ere<ft,  trotting  towards  him,  and  calling 
with  little  fhort  inward  notes  of  complacency,  fuch 
as  they  ufe  towards  their  kittens,  and  fomething 
gambling  after,  which  proved  to  be  the  leveret,  which 
the  cat  had  fupported  with  her  milk,  and  continued 
to  fupport  with  great  affe&ion.  Thus  was  a  grami¬ 
nivorous  animal  nurtured  by  a  carnivorous  and  pre¬ 
daceous  one  ! 

u  Why  fo  cruel  and  fanguinary  a  benft  as  a  cat,  of 
the  ferocious  genus  of  Fe/isy  the  murium  ! eo ,  as  Linnaeus 
calls  it,  ftiould  be  affected  with  any  tendernefs  towards 
an  animal  which  is  its  natural  prey,  is  not  ft)  eafy  to 
determine.  This  ft  range  affe£tion  probably  was  occa- 
fioned  by  that  defiderium,  thofe  tender  maternal  feel¬ 
ings,  which  the  lofs  of  her  kittens  had  awakened  in  her 
brcift  \  and  by  the  complacency  and  eafe  (he  derived 
to  herfelf  from  the  procuring  her  teats  to  be  drawn, 
which  were  too  much  diftended  with  milk,  till  from 
habit  (lie  became  as  much  delighted  with  this  foundling 
as  if  it  had  been  her  real  offspring. 

“  This  incident  is  no  bad  folution  of  that  ftrange 
circum fiance  which  grave  liiftorians  as  well  as  the 
poets  afiert,  of  expofed  children  being  fometimes  nur¬ 
tured  by  female  wild  beafts  that  probably  had  loft  their 
young.  For  it  is  not  one  whit  more  marvellous  that 
Romulus  and  Remus,  in  their  infant  ftate,  fliould  be- 
nurfed  by  a  (he- wolf,  than  that  a  poor  little  fucking 
leveret  ftiould  be  foflered  and  cheriftied  by  a  bloody 
grimalkin. 
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Procubui/Je  lupam :  geminos  huic  ubero  circum 
Ludere  pendentes  pueros ,  et  lambere  matrem 
Im  pa  vinos  :  illcim  tereti  cervice  rejiexam 
Alulcere  allernos ,  ct  corpora  finger e  lingua 

But  befides  the  different  qualities  enumerated,  he- 
fides  reflection  and  fagacity  often  in  an  aftonifhmg  de¬ 
gree,  and  befides  the  fentiments  and  actions  prompted 
by  foeial  or  natural  attachments,  certain  brutes  feem 
on  many  occafions  infpiied  with  a  fuperior  faculty,  a 
kind  of  prefentiment  or  fe.cond-fight  as  it  were,  with 
regard  to  events  and  defigns  altogether  unfovefi-en  by 
the  rational  beings  whom  they  concern.  Ot  the  facul¬ 
ty  alluded  to  various  inftances  will  probably  cunfift 
with  the  knowledge  or  the  recollection  of  moit  of  our 
readers  :  We  fhall  therefore  only  recite  the  following, 
on  account  of  its  unquestionable  authenticity.  Ai  the 
feat  of  the  late  carlo!  Lichfield,  three  miles  from  B-  n- 
heirn,  there  is  a  portrait  in  the  dining-room  of  Sir 
Henry  Lee,  by  Johnfton,  with  that  of  a  m  a  ft  iff  dog 
which  faved  his  life.  It  Items  a  fervant  had  formed  l  he 
defign  of  aifaflinating  his  matter  and  robbing  the  b-.  ifte  ; 
but  the  night  he  had  fixed  on,  the  dog,  which  had  ne¬ 
ver  been  much  noticed  by  Sir  Henrv,  for  the  firtl  time 
followed  him  up  ft  airs,  got  under  hit>  bed,  and  could 
not  be  got  from  thence  by  either  mailer  or  man  :  in  ihe 
dead  of  night,  the  fame  fervant  entered  the  room  to 
execute  his  horrid  defign  j  but  was  inftantly  ft- i zed  by 
the  dog,  and  being  fecured  confeffed  his  intentions. 
There  are  ten  quaint  lines  in  one  corner  of  the  picture, 
which  conclude  thus  : 

But  in  my  dog,  whereof  I  made  no  ftore, 

I  find  more  love  than  thofe  I  trufted  more. 

Upon  what  hypothefis  can  we  account  for  a  degree  of 
forefight  and  penetration  fuch  as  this  ?  Or  will  it  be 
fuggefted,  as  a'  folution  of  the  difficulty,  that  a  dog 
may  poflibly  become  capable  in  great  meafure  of  un- 
derftanding  human  difeourfe,  and  of  reafoning  and 
a<fting  accordingly  5  and  that,  in  the  prefent  infiance, 
the  villain  had  either  uttered  his  defign  in  foliloquy, 
or  imparted  it  to  an  accomplice,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
animal  ? 

It  has  been  much  difputed  whether  the  brutes  have 
any  language  whereby  they  can  exprefs  their  minds  to 
each  other ;  or  whether  all  the  noife  they  make  eonfifts 
only  of  cries  inarticulate,  and  unintelligible  even  to 
themfelves.  We  are,  however,  too  little  acquainted 
with  the  intelle&ual  faculties  of  thefe  creatures  to  be 
able  to  determine  this  point.  Certain  it  is,  that  their 
paflions,  when  excited,  are  generally  produ&ive  of  fome 
peculiar  cry  \  but  whether  this  be  defigned  as  an  ex- 
preffion  of  the  pafiion  to  others,  or  only  a  mechanical 
motion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  larynx  occafioned  by  the 
paffion,  is  what  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  We 
may  indeed,  from  analogy,  conclude,  with  great  rea- 
fon,  that  fome  of  the  cries  of  beafts  are  really  expref- 
fions  of  their  fentiments ;  but  whether  one  beaft  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  forming  a  defign,  and  communicating  that  de¬ 
fign  bv  any  kind  of  language  to  others,  is  what  we 
fubmit  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  after  giving  th 
following  inftance,  which  among  others  is  brought  as 
a  proof  of  it  by  Father  Bougeant.  “  A  fparrow  finding 
a  neft  that  a  martin  had  juft  built,  Handing  very  con- 
$  D  veniently 
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Brute  veniently  for  him,  pofleffed  himfelf  of  it.  The  mar- 
11  tin,  feeing  the  ufurper  in  her  houfe,  called  for  help  to 
^rutu5,  ,  expel  him.  A  thoufand  martins  came  full  fpeed,  and 
v  attacked  the  fparrow  ;  but  the  latter  being  covered  on 
every  fide,  and  prefenting  only  his  large  beak  at  the 
entrance  of  the  neft,  was  invulnerable,  and  made  the 
boldeft  of  them  who  durft  approach  him  repent  of 
their  temerity.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  combat, 
all  the  martins  difappeared.  The  fparrow  thought  he 
had  got  the  better,  and  the  fpedators  judged  that  the 
martins  had  abandoned  their  undertaking.  Not  in  the 
lead.  Immediately  they  returned  to  the  charge  ;  and 
each  of  them  having  procured  a  little  of  that  tempered 
earth  with  which  they  make  their  neds,  they  all  at 
once  fell  upon  the  fparrow,  and  inclofed  him  in  the 
ned  to  perifh  there,  though  they  could  not  drive  him 
thence.  Can  it  be  imagined  that  the  martins  could 
have  been  able  to  hatch  and  concert  this  defign,  all  of 
them  together,  without  fpeaking  to  each  other,  or 
without  fome  medium  of  communication  equivalent  to 
language  ?” 

BRUTTII,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  one  of  the  two 
peninfulas  of  Italy,  the  ancient  Calabria  being  the 
other  }  dretching  to  the  fouth  towards  Sicily  ;  bound¬ 
ed  by  the  fea  on  every  fide  except  by  the  idhmus, 
between  the  river  Laus  and  the  Thurii,  where  it  is 
terminated  by  Lucania  ;  inhabited  by  the  Bruttii,  for 
whofe  country  the  ancient  Remans  had  no  peculiar 
name,  calling  both  the  people  and  the  country  iri- 
difcriminately  Bruttii .  This,  and  a  part  of  Lucania, 
was  the  ancient  Italia,  (Stephanus).  It  wras  called 
B which  in  Greek  fignifies  •pitch,  from  the  great 
quantity  of  it  produced  there,  (Bochart).  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  coads  by  the  Apennines  ;  that  on  the 
Tufcan  and  that  on  the  Ionian  fea.  Now  called  Cala¬ 
bria  Ultra.  Different  from  the  ancient  Calabria  or 
Meflapia  to  the  ead,  on  the  Adriatic  or  Ionian  fea, 
and  which  formed  the  other  peninfula  or  heel  of  the 
leg,  now  called  Calabria  Citra ,  the  Bruttii  forming  the 
foot. 

BRUTTON,  a  town  of  Somerfetfhire  in  England. 
It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Brew  ;  and  is  a  good  place 
and  well  inhabited.  It  is  adorned  with  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  church  ;  has  a  free  fchool,  founded  by  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  ;  and  the.  alms- houfe  or  hofpital  is  fo  good, 
that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  college.  They  have  a 
woollen  manufactory  of^ cloth  and  ferges,  and  they  are 
likewife  noted  for  their  malt.  W.  Long.  2.  30.  N. 
Lat.  51.  15. 

BRUTUS,  or  Brute,  according  to  the  old  explo¬ 
ded  hidory  of  this  country  by  Geoffroy  of  Monmouth, 
was  the  fird  king  of  Britain.  He  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  fon  of  Sylvius,  and  he  of  Afcanius  the  fon  of  AL- 
neas,  and  born  in  Italy  :  killing  his  father  by  chance, 
he  ded  into  Greece,  where  he  took  King  Padrofus 
prifoner,  who  kept  the  Trojans  in  da  very,  whom  he 
releafed  on  condition  of  providing  {hips,  &c.  for  the 
Trojans  to  forfake  the  land.  Being  advifed  by  the 
oracle  to  fail  wed  beyond  Gaul,  he,  after  fome  adven¬ 
tures,  landed  at  Totnefs  in  Devonffiire.  Albion  was 
then  inhabited  by  a  remnant  of  giants,  whom  Brutus 
dedroyed  ;  and  called  the  ifiand  after  his  own  name, 
Britain .  He  built  a  city  called  New  Troy ,  fince  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  having  reigned  here  24  years,  at  his  death 
parcelled  the  idand  among  his  three  fons Lpcrine  had 
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the  middle,  called  Loegria  ;  Camber  had  Wales,  and 
Aibanad  Scotland. 

Brutus,  Lucius  Junius ,  the  avenger  of  the  rape 
of  Lucretia,  and  founder  of  the  Roman  republic, 
douriihed  500  years  before  Chriit.  See  (Hiflory  of) 
Rome. 

Brutus,  Marcus ,  the  padionate  lover  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  chief  confpirator  againd  Caefar,  dew  himfelf 
on  lofing  the  battle  of  Philippi,  42  years  before  Chriit. 
See  (Hijlory  of)  Rome. 

Brutus,  John  Michael ,  a  man  of  learning,  and  a  po¬ 
lite  writer,  in  the  16th  century.  He  was  a  native  of 
Venice  ;  and,  having  ftudied  at  Padua,  fpent  great  part 
of  his  life  in  travelling,  and  became  hidoriographer  to 
his  imperial  majefty.  He  wrote,  1.  A  hidory  of  Hun¬ 
gary.  2.  A  hidory  of  Florence.  3.  Notes  on  Horace, 
Csefar,  Cicero,  &c.  ;  and  other  works.  He  was  living 
in  the  year  1590. 

Brutus,  Stephen  Junius ,  the  difguifed  author  of  a 
political  work,  entitled  Vindicice  contra  tyrannos.  See 
Languet. 

BRUYERE,  John  de  la,  a  celebrated  French  au¬ 
thor,  was  born  at  Dourdan  in  the  year  1664.  He 
wrote  charaders,  deferibing  the  manners  of  his  age,  in 
imitation  of  Theophradus  :  which  charaders  were  not 
always  imaginary  or  general,  but  deferiptive,  as  was 
well  known,  of  perfons  of  confiderable  rank.  In  the 
year  1693,  he  was  by  an  order  of  the  king  chofen  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy  ;  and  died  in  the  year 
1696. — “  The  charaders  of  Bruyere  (fays  Voltaire), 
may  judly  be  ranked  among  the  extraordinary  produc¬ 
tions  of  this  age.  Antiquity  furnidies  no  examples  of 
fuch  a  work.  A  dyle  rapid,  concife,  and  nervous  ;  ex¬ 
predion  animated  and  pidurefque  5  an  ufe  of  language 
altogether  new,  without  offending  againd  its  eftablifh-- 
ed  rules,  ftruck  the  public  at  fird;  and  the  allufions, 
which  are  crowded  in  almod  every  page,  completed 
its  fuccefs.  When  La  Bruyere  {bowed  his  work  in  ma- 
nufeript  to  Malefieux,  'this  lad  told. him,  that  the  book 
would  have  many  readers,  and  its  author  many  ene¬ 
mies.  It  fomewhat  funk  in  the  opinion  of  men,  when 
that  whole  generation  whofe  follies  it  attacked  were 
pafled  away  ;  yet  as  it  contains  many  things  applicable 
to  all  times  and  places,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it 
will  never  be  forgotten.” 

BRUYIERS,  a  town  of  Lorrain,  in  Vofque,  with  a 
provodfhip.  E.  Long.  6.  45,  N..  Lat.  48.  15. 

BRYANS  bridge,  a  town  of  Ireland  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Clare  and  province  of  Connaught,  feated  on  the 
river  Shannon,  eight  miles  north  of  Limerick.  W. 
Long.  8.  30.  N.  Lat.  52.  31. 

BRYANT,  Sir  Francis,  a  foldier,  datefman,  and 
a  poet  of  no  inconfiderable  fame  in  his  time,  was  born 
of  a  genteel  family,  educated  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
fpent  fome  time  in  travelling  abroad.  In  the  year  1522, 
the  14th  of  Henry  VIII.  he  attended  in  a  military  ca¬ 
pacity  the  earl  of  Surrey  in  his  expedition  to  the  coad 
of  Brittany  ;  and  commanded  the  troops  in  the  attack 
of  the  town  of  Morlaix,  which  he  took  and  burnt.  For 
this  fervice  he  was  knighted  on  the  fpot  by  the  earl. 
In  1528,  he  was  in  Spain  ;  but  on  what  fervice  is 
doubtful.  In  1529,  he  was  fent  ambafiador  to  France  \ 
and  the  year  following  to  Rome,  on  account  of  the 
king’s  divorce.  He  had  alfo  been  there  in  1522,  in  the 
fame  capacity,  when  Cardinal  Wolfey’s  eledion  to  the 
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Bryant  holy  fee  was  In  agitation.  He  was  gentleman  of  the 
Jl  privy  chamber  to  King  Henry  VIII.  and  to  his  fuc- 
gryennius.  ceflfor  Edward  VI.  in  the  beginning  of  whofe  reign  he 
-""V"- '  marched  with  the  protestor  againft  the  Scots  ;  and  af¬ 
ter  the  battle  of  Muffelburgh,  in  which  he  commanded 
the  light  horfe,  was  made  banneret.  In  1548,  he  was 
appointed  chief  governor  of  Ireland,  where  he  married 
the  countefs  of  Ormond.  He  died  foon  after,  and  was 
buried  at  Waterford,  fete  wrote,  I.  Songs  and  Sonnets  ; 
fome  of  which  were  printed  with  thofe  of  the  earl  of 
Surrey  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  Lond.  1565*  2.  Tet¬ 

ters  written  from  Rome  concerning  the  king’s  divorce  ; 
manufcript.  3.  Various  letters  of  (late  ;  which  Ant. 
Wood  fays  he  had  feen.  4.  A  difpraife  of  the  life  of  a 
courtier,  &c.  Lond.  1548,  8vo,  from  the  French  of 
Alaygri,  who  tranflated  it  from  the  Caftilian  language, 
in  which  it  was  originally  written  by  Guevara. 

BRYE,  John  Theodore  de,  an  excellent  engra¬ 
ver,  was  a  native  of  Liege  ;  but  he  refided  chiefly  at 
Franckfort,  where  he  carried  on  a  conflderable  com¬ 
merce  in  prints.  It  does  not  appear  when  he  was  born, 
nor  to  what  mafter  he  owed  his  inflruttions/  in  the  art 
of  defigning  and  engraving.  He  worked  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  with  the  graver,  and  feldom  called  in  the  aflift- 
aoce  of  the  point.  He  acquired  a  neat  free  ftyle  of 
engraving,  excellently  well  adapted  to  fmall  fubje£ls, 
in  which  many  figures  were  to  be  represented  ;  as 
J^uneral  parades,  procejjions,  and  the  like,  which  he  exe¬ 
cuted  in  a  charming  manner.  He  alfo  drew  very  cor- 
re&ly.  His  heads  in  general  are  fpirited  and  expref- 
five,  and  the  other  extremity  of  his  figures  well  mark¬ 
ed.  His  back-grounds,  though  frequently  very  flight, 
are  touched  with  a  maflerly  hand.  He  died,  as  his  Tons 
inform  us  in  the  third  part  of  Boiffard’s  collection  of 
portraits,  on  March  27th,  1 598  ;  the  two  firft  parts  of 
which  collection  were  engraved  by  himfelf,  aflifted  by 
his  Tons,  who  afterwards  continued  it. 

BRYENNIUS,  Manuel,  a  Greek  writer  on  mu- 
fic,  is  fuppofed  to  have  flourifhed  under  the  elder  Pa- 
leologus,  viz.  about  the  year  of  Chrift  1120.  He 
wrote  three  books  of  Harmonics  ;  the  firft  whereof  is  a 


kind  of  commentary  on  Euclid,  as  the  fecond  and  third 
are  on  Ptolemy.  He  profeffes  to  have  ftudied  perfpi- 
cuity  for  the  fake  of  young  men.  Meibomius  had  gi¬ 
ven  the  public  expeditions  of  a  tranflation  of  this 
■work  :  but  not  living  to  complete  it,  Dr  Wallis  under¬ 
took  It  ;  and  it  now  makes  a  part  of  the  third  volume 
of  his  works,  publiftied  at  Oxford  in  three  volumes  fo¬ 
lio,  1699.  ,  . 

BRYENNIUS,  Nicephorus ,  a  prince  diftmguilhed  by 
his  courage,  probity,  and  learning,  was  born  at  Ore- 
ftia  in  Macedonia*,  where  his  father  by  rebellion  pro¬ 
voked  the  emperor  to  fend  his  general  Alexis  Comne- 
11  us  againft  him,  who  ordered  his  eyes  to  be.  pulled 
out;  but  being  charmed  with  his  fon  Bryennius,  he 
married  him  to  Anne  Comnena  his  daughter,  fo  fa¬ 
mous  by  her  writings.  When  Alexis  came  to  the 
throne,  he  gave  Bryennius  the  title  of  Ccefar ;  but 
would  not  declare  him  his  fucceffor,  though  folicited 
to  it  bv  the  emprefs  Irene;  and  was  therefore  fucceeded 
by  his' fon  John*Comnenus,  to  whom  Bryennius  be¬ 
haved  with  the  utmoft  fidelity.  Being  fent,  about  the 
vear  1137?  to  befiege  Antioch,  he  fell.fick.;  and,  re¬ 
turning,  died  at  Conftsntinople.  This  prince  "wrote 
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the  Hiftory  of  Alexis  Comnenus,  which  he  cOmpofed  Bryennius 
at  the  requeft  of  his  mother-in-law  the  emprefs  Irene.  II 

BRYGMUS,  among  phyficians,  a  grating  noife  ..  Bubattls,l 
made  by  the  gnafhing  of  the  teeth. 

BRYONIA,  Bryony.  See  Botany  Index . 

B/ack-B R  TO  NT.  See  Tamus,  Botany  Index. 

BRYUM.  See  Botany  Index. 

BUA,  an  ifland  of  the  gulf  of  Venice,  on  the  coaft 
of  Dalmatia,  near  the  town  of  Trhu  ;  called  likewife 
the  P  artridge-ijland ,  becaufe  frequented  by  thofe  birds. 

It  is  called  Bubus  by  Pliny.  In  the  times  of  the  de¬ 
cay  of  the  empire  it  was  called  Boas  ;  and  feveral  illu- 
ftrious  men  that  fell  under  difgrace  at  court  were  ba- 
ni flied  to  this  ifland  ;  among  whom  were  Fiorentius, 
mafter  of  the  offices  of  the  emperor  Julian,  Immentius 
de  Valenti,  and  the  heretic  Jovinian.  The  emperors 
of  Conftantinople  either  were  not  much  acquainted 
with  this  pretended  Siberia,  or  were  willing  to  treat  the 
banifhed  with  great  clemency.  It  is  certain  that  the 
climate  of  this  ifland  is  exceedingly  mild  ;  the  air  per¬ 
fectly  good  ;  the  oil,  grapes,  and  fruit  excellent  ;  and 
the  fea  around  it  abounds  in  fifli,  and  the  port  is  large 
and  fecure.  Neither  is  it  fo  fmall  that  a  man  has  not 
room  to  walk  and  ride  about  as  much  as  he  pleafes  ; 
for  it  is  ten  miles  in  length,  and  about  25  in  circuit  ; 
nor  can  it  be  faid  to  be  rugged,  though  rather  high  and 
mountainous. 

B  DANES,  a  town  of  France,  in  Gafcony,  and  in 
the  diocefe  of  Aire,  feated  on  the  river  Bahus,  in  E. 

Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat.  43.  47. 

BUARCOS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira.  W.  Long.  8.  5.  N»  Lat.  40.  3. 

BUBALIS,  in  Zoology ,  the  trivial  name  of  the  buf¬ 
falo,  a  fpecies  of  the  bos.  See  Bos. 

B UB ASTIS,  in  the  Egyptian  mythology,  one  of 
the  names  ot  Ifis  or  the  moon.  The  Egyptians  be¬ 
llowed  different  names  on  the  fun,  either  to  charac¬ 
terize  his  effeCts  or  his  relations  with  refpeCt  to  the 
earth  ;  they  followed  the  fame  method  refpeCting  the 
moon.  ChEeremon,  a  facred  writer  of  Egypt,  leaves  no 
doubt  on  this  fubjeCl.  “  Every  thing  which  is  publifh- 
ed  of  Ofiris  and  Ifis,  all  the  facerdotal  fables,  allude 
only  to  the  phafes  of  the  moon,  and  the  courfe  of  the 
fun.”  Bubaftis  was  one  of  the  principal  attributes  of 
Ifis.  Theology  having  perfonified  her,  formed  of  her 
a  divinity,  in  whofe  honour  a  city  of  that  name  was 
built,  as  defcribed  by  Herodotus,  and  where  the  people 
collected  from  all  parts  of  Egypt,  at  a  certain  period 
of  the  year.  A  cat  was  the  fymbol  of  this  deity.  The 
priefts  fed  it  with  facred  food  ;  and  when  it  died,  they 
embalmed  its  body,  and  carried  it  in  pomp  to  the 
tomb  prepared  for  it.  The  ancients  have  explained 
this  worlhip  varioufly.  The  Greeks  pretend  that  when 
Typhon  declared  war  againft  the  Gods,  Apollo  tranf- 
formed  himfelf  into  a  vulture,  Mercury  into  an  ibis* 
and  Bubaftis  into  a  cat,  and  that  the  veneration  of  the 
people  for  the  latter  animal  took  rife  from  that  fable ; 
but  they  afcribe  their  own  ideas  to  the  Egyptians,  who 
thought  very  differently.  However  that  may  be,  the 
cat  wa3  greatly  honoured  in  Egypt,  and  a  Roman  fol- 
dier  having  imprudently  killed  one,  was  immediately 
put  to  death  by  the  populace. 

Bubaftis,  in  the  language  of  the  priefts,  was  deemed 
the  daughter  of  Ifis,  and  even  reprefented  her  in  cer- 
5  D  2  tain 
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BitBaftis,  tain  circumftances.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  the 
Bubble.  Greeks,  who  honoured  the  moon  by  the  name  of  Diana , 
^  bellowed  it  alfo  on  this  Egyptian  divinity.  Buhaftis, 
fays  Herodotus,  is  called  Diana  by  the  Gree'ks.  The 
Egyptians  attributed  to  her  the  virtue  of  aflilting  preg¬ 
nant  women.  The  Greeks  and  Latins,  difeiples  of 
the  Egyptians,  afcribed  the  fame  power  to  Diana  3  and 
Horace  does  not  think  it  unworthy  of  his  pen  to  ad- 
drefs  the  following  ftrophe  to  her  ; 

Montium  cujlos  nemorumque ,  Virgo , 

^iue  l 'abor antes  utero  puellas 
Ter  vocata  audis ,  adimfque  let  ho. 

Diva  Triformis. 

The  philofopher  will  feck  for  the  origin  of  this  an¬ 
cient  worlhip  in  the  laws  impofed  by  nature  on  wo¬ 
men,  and  which  in  fome  meafure  follow  the  lunar  re¬ 
volutions.  The  natural  philofonhers  and  the  poets  bu¬ 
ried  it  under  allegories  unintelligible  to  the  people. 

A  perfect  refemblance,  however,  does  not  exift  be¬ 
tween  the  two  deities  we  have  been  fpeaking  of.  The 
Greeks  conflicted  Diana  goddefs  of  the  chafe  and  of 
the  for  ells  ;  an  attribute  the  Egyptians  did  not  ac¬ 
knowledge  in  Bubaflis.  The  former  added,  that  the 
was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  and  Bubaflis 
was  produced  by  Oiiris  and  Ifis. 

A  barbarous  cuftom  was  introduced  at  the  feftivals 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Bubaflis,  called  by  the  Greeks 
alfo  Ilithjia  or  Luc  in  a,  to  mark  her  prefiding  over 
childbed.  The  Egyptians  adored  her  under  this  name 
in  the  city  of  Ilithyia,  fituated  near  Latopolis. 

It  remains  to  refolve  a  queflion  which  naturally 
arifes  here  :  How  could  Bubaflis  be  called  the  daughter 
of  Ifis,  fince  fhe  alfo  was  a  fymbol  of  the  moon  ?  The 
Egyptian  theology  eafily  explains  thefe  apparent  con- 
tradi&ions.  Ifis  was  the  general  appellation  of  the 
moon,  Bubaflis  a  particular  attribute.  The  fun,  in 
conjun&ion  with  the  ftar  of  the  night,  formed  the 
celeflial  marriage  of  Oiiris  and  Ifis  ;  the  crefcent  which 
appears  three  days  after  was  allegorically  called  their 
daughter.  It  is  in  this  fenfe  that  the  Hebrews  called 
this  fame  phenomenon  the  birth  of  the  moon ,  and  that 
Horace  fays, 

Coelo  ftipinas  Ji  tuler is  tnanus , 

Nafcente  lund  rufica  Fhidyle ,  &c.  &c. 

Thefe  obfervations  inform  us,  why  in  the  city  of 
Ilithyia,  where  Bubaflis  was  adored,  the  third  day  of 
the  lunar  month  was  confecrated  by  a  particular  wor- 
fhip.  In  fa£l,  it  is  three  days  after  the  conjun6lion 
that  the  moon,  difengaged  from  the  rays  of  the  fun,  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  crefcent,  and  is  vifible  to  us.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  celebrated  therefore  a  folemnity  in  honour  of  Bu- 
baftis,  which  in  their  tongue  fignified  new  moon .  The 
crefcent  with  which  her  head  was  crowned,  expreffes 
palpably  the  intention  of  the  pried  in  creating  this 
fymbolical  divinity. 

BUBBLE,  in  Fhilofophy ,  a  fmall  drop  or  veficle  of 
any  fluid  filled  with  air  \  and  formed  either  on  its  fur- 
face  by  an  addition  of  more  of  the  fluid,  as  in  raining, 
&c. ;  or  in  its  fubflance,  by  an  intedine  motion  of  its 
component  particles.  Bubbles  are  dilatable  or  com- 
prefiible,  i.  e.  they  take  up  more  or  lefs  room  as  the  in¬ 
cluded  air  is  more  or  lefs  heated,  or  more  or  lefs  pref- 
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fed  from  without  ;  and  are  round,  becaufe  the  included  *  ... 
air  ads  equally  from  within  all  around.  jj 

Bubble,  in  commerce,  a  cant  term  given  to  a  kind  Bucane?r. 
of  project  for  raifing  money  on  imaginary  ground* 
much  pra£liftd  in  France  and  England  in  the  vears 
1719,  1720,  and  1721. 

.  The  pretence  of  thofe  fchemes  was  the  raifing  a  ca¬ 
pital  for  retrieving,  fetting  on  foot,  or  carrying  on, 
fome  promifing  and  uft  ful  branch  of  trade,  manufac¬ 
ture,  machinery,  or  the  like.  To  this  end  propofals 
were  made  out,  fhowirig  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  undertaking,  and  inviting  perfons  to  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  it.  The  fum  neceffary  to  manage  the  affair, 
together  with  the  profits  expe&ed  from  it,  were  dividl 
ed  into  {hares  or  fubfcriptions,  to  be  purchafed  by  any 
difpofed  to  adventure  therein. 

Bubbles,  by  which  the  public  have  been  tricked,  are* 
of  two  kinds,  viz.  1.  Thofe  which  we  may  properly 
enough  term  trading  bubbles  ;  and,  2.  Stock  or  fund 
bubbles.  The  former  have  been  of  various  kinds  j  and 
the  latter  at  different  times,  as  in  1719  and  1720. 

BUBO,  in  Ornithology ,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpeciea 
of  ftrix.  See  Strix,  Ornithology  Index . 

Bubo,  or  Buboe ,  in  Surgery ,  a  tumour  which  arifes 
with  inflammation,  only  in  certain  or  particular  parts 
to  which  they  are  proper,  as  in  the  arm-pits  and  in  the 
groins.  See  Medicine  Index . 

BUBON,  Macedonian  Parsley.  See  Botany 
Index . 

BUBONOCELE,  or  Hernia  inguinalis,  in  Sur¬ 
gery,  a  tumour  in  the  inguen,  formed  by  a  prolapfus  of 
the  inteflines,  omentum,  or  both,  through  the  pro- 
ceffus  of  the  peritoneum  and  rings  of  the  abdominal 
mufcles.  See  Surgery  Index, 

BUBONIUM,  in  Botany ,  a  fynonyme  of  th« 

Inula. 

BUC,  George,  a  learned  Englifh  antiquarian,  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  In  the 
reign  of  King  James  I.  he  was  made  one  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  his  majefty’s  privy-chamber,  and  knighted  :  lie 
was  alfo  conflicted  mafler  of  the  revels.  What  he 
moftly  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  was  his  writing,  i.The 
hillory  of  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  yin  which  he  takes 
great  pains  to  wipe  off  the  bloody  ftains  that  have 
blotted  his  character,  and  reprefents  the  perfon  and 
adlions  of  that  prince  in  a  much  lefs  odious  light  than 
other  hiftorians  have  done.  He  alfo  wrote,  2.  A  Trea- 
tife  of  the  Art  of  Revels  ;  and,  3.  A  work  entitled 
The  Third  Univerfitie  of  England. 

BUCANEER,  one  who  dries  and  fmokes  flefli  or 
fifh  after  the  manner  of  the  Indians..  The  name  was 
particularly  given  to  the  firfl  French  fettlers  on  the 
ifland  of  St  Domingo,  whole  foie  employment  confided 
in  hunting  bulls  or  wild  boars,  in  order  to  fell  their 
hides  and  flefli.  The  name  has  alfo  been  applied  to 
thofe  famous  piratical  adventurers,  chiefly  Englifli  and 
French,  who  joined  together  to  make  depredations  on 
the  Spaniards  of  America.  Of  both  thefe  we  fhall  give 
an  account. 

I.  The  Bucaneers  of  St  Domingo.  The  Spaniards 
had  not  been  long  in  the  poffcflion  of  the  Weft  Indies 
and  the  continent  of  America,  when  other  nations, 
efpecially  the  Englifh  and  French,  began  to  follow  them 
there.  But  though  the  Spaniards  were  unable  to  peo¬ 
ple 
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Fuehrer,  p^e  fuch  extensive  countries  themfelves,  they  were  re- 
— ^  ■  '  *  folved  that  no  others  ftiould  do  it  for  them  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  made  a  mod  cruel  war  on  all  thofe  of  any  other 
nation  who  attempted  to  fettle  in  any  of  the  Antilles 
or  Caribbee  iflands.  The  French,  however,  were  at 
lad  lucky  enough  to  acquire  fome  footing  in  the  ifland 
(d  St  Chriftopher’s  :  but  by  the  time  they  began  to 
fubfide  into  a  regular  form  of  government,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  found  means  to  did  dge  them.  Upon  this  the 
wretched  fugitives,  confide  ring  at  how  great  a  didarice 
they  were  from  their  mother-country,  and  how  near 
to  the  idand  of  Hifpaniola  or  St  Domingo,  the  northern 
parts  of  which  were  then  uninhabited  and  full  of  fivine 
and  black  cattle,  immediately  re.  folved  to  take  poffefiion 
of  that  country,  in  conjunction  with  ffveral  other  ad¬ 
venturers  of  their  own  and  the  EngUfli  nation  \  efpe- 
ciaily  as  the  Dutch,  who  now  began  to  appear  in  thefe 
Teas,  prom  1  fed  to  fupply  them  plentifully  with  all  kinds 
of  necefTaries  they  might  require,  in  exchange  for  the 
hides  and  tallow  they  fnould  procure  by  hunting. 

Thefts  new  fettlers  obtained  the  name  of  bucaneers , 
from  their  cuftom  of  bucanniag  their  beef  and  pork  in 
order  to  keep  it  for  fide,  or  for  their  own  confumption, 
the  method  of  which  will  be  prefen tly  deferibed.  But 
fome  of  them  firm  gie  w  tired  of  this  new  way  of  life, 
and  took  to  planting  ;  while  many  more  chofe  to  turn 
pirates,  trading  to  find  among  thofe  who  remained  on 
fhore  a  quick  fale  for  all  the  plunder  they  could  make 
at  fea.  This  new  body  of  adventurers  were  called  free¬ 
booters,  from  their  making  free  prey  or  booty  of  what¬ 
ever  came  in  their  way. 

The  colony  now  began  to  thrive  at  a  great  rate,  by 
the  cheap  and  eafy  manner  in  which  the  freebooters 
acquired  the  greateft  riches,  and  the  profufion  with 
■which  they  didributed  them  among  their  old  compani¬ 
ons,  the  bucaneers  and  planters,  for  the  mered  trifles. 
This  brought  numbers  of  fettlers  from,  Old  France  in 
quality  of  indented  fervants,  though  they  toiled  rather 
like  Haves  during  the  three  years  for  which  they  gene¬ 
rally  bound  themfelves.  One  of  thefe  men  prefuming 
to  reprefent  to  his  mafler,  who  always  fixed  upon  a  Sun¬ 
day  for  fending  him  with  fkins  to  the  port,  that  God 
liad  forbidden  fuch  a  pra£Hce,  when  he  had  declared, 
“  Six  days  (halt  thou  labour,  and  on  the  feventh  day 
ilialt  thou  red  “  And  I  (replied  the  brutifti  buca- 
neer)  fay  to  thee.  Six  days  fhalt  thou  kill  bulls,  and 
drip  them  of  their  fkins,  and  on  the  feventh  day  fhalt 
thou  carry  their  hides  to  the  fea-fhore.”  This  com¬ 
mand  was  followed  by  blows,  which  fometimes  en¬ 
force  obedience,  fometimes  difobedience,  to  the  laws  of 
God. 

Thus  the  colony  confided  of  four  claffes  :  bucaneers  j 
freebooters  ;  planters  ;  and  indented  fervants,  who  ge¬ 
nerally  remained  with  the  bucaneers  or  planters.  And 
thefe  four  orders  compofed  what  they  now  began  to 
call  the  body  of  adventurers .  Thefe  people  lived  to¬ 
gether  in  a  perfect  harmony  under  a  kind  of  demo¬ 
cracy  :  every  freeman  had  a  defpotic  authority  over  his 
own  family  ;  and  every  captain  was  a  fovereign  in  his 
own  fhip,  though  liable  to  be  difearded  at  the  diferetion 
of  the  crew. 

The  planters  fettled  chiefly  in  the  little  ifland  of 
Tortuga  on  the  northern  coad  of  Hifpaniola  :  but  it 
was  not  long  before  fome  of  them  going  to  the  great 
ifland  to  hunt  with  the  bucaneers,  the  red  were  fur- 
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prifed  by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  all,  even  thofe  who  had  Eueanrer. 
furrendcred  at  diferetion  in  hopes  of  mercy,  were  put  to  — -v— ' 
the  fvvord  or  hanged. 

The  next  care  of  the  Spaniards  was  to  rid  the  great 
ifland  of  the  bucaneers ;  and  for  this  reafon  they  aflem- 
bled  a  body  of  500  lance-men,  w  ho,  by  their  ieldom 
going  fewer  than  50  in  a  company,  obtained'the  name 
of  the  Fifties  from  their  enemies,  whofe  manners  and 
cult o ms  we  (hall  now  enter  upon. 

The  bucaneers  lived  in  little  huts  built  on  fome  fpots 
of  cleared  ground,  jufl  large  enough  to  dry  their  fkins 
on,  and  contain  their  bucanning  houfes.  Thefe  fpots 
they  called  Boucans ,  and  the  huts  they  dwelt  in  Ajoupas , 
a  word  which  they  borrowed  from  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  Spaniards  from  the  natives.  Though  thefe  ajoupas 
lay  open  on  all  fides,  they  were  very  agreeable  to  the 
hardy  inhabitants,  in  a  climate  where  wind  and  air  are 
fo  very  defirable  things.  As  the  bucaneers  had  neither 
wife  nor  child,  they  affociated  by  pairs,  and  mutually 
rendered  each  other  all  the  fervices  a  mafler  could  rea- 
fonably  expe6l  from  a  fervant  living  together  in  fo  prr- 
fe6t  a  community,  that  the  furvivor  always  fucceeded 
his  deceafed  partner.  This  kind  of  union  or  fellow  fhip 
they  called  s'emateloter  [infailoring],  and  each  other 
matelol  [failor],  whence  is  derived  the  cuftom  of  gi¬ 
ving,  at  leafl  in  fome  parts  of  the  French  Antilles,  the 
name  matelotage  [failorage],  to  any  kind  of  fociety 
formed  by  private  perfons  for  their  mutual  advantage. 

They  behaved  to  each  other  with  the  greateft  juftice 
and  opennefs  of  heart  :  it  would  have  been  a  crime  to 
keep  any  thing"  under  lock  and  key  j  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  leafl  pilfering  was  unpardonable,  and  pu- 
niflied  with  expuliion  from  the  community.  And  in¬ 
deed  there  could  be  no  great  temptation  to  fteal,  when 
it  was  reckoned  a  point  of  honour,  never  to  refufe  a 
neighbour  what  he  wanted  5  and  where  there  was  fo 
little  property,  it  was  impoflible  there  fhould  be  many 
difpute.s.  If  any  happened,  the  common  friends  of  the 
parties  at  variance  interpofed,  and  foon  put  an  end  to 
the  difference. 

As  to  laws,  the  bucaneers  acknowledged  none  but 
an  odd  jumble  of  conventions  made  between  themfelves, 
which,  however,  they  regarded  as  the  fovereign  rule. 

They  filenced  all  obje&ions  by  coolly  anfwering,  that  it" 
was  not  the  cuftom  of  the  coaft  j  and  grounded  their 
right  of  afling  in  this  manner,  on  their  baptifm  under 
the  tropic,  which  freed  them,  in  their  opinion,  from 
all  obligations  antecedent  to  that  marine  ceremony. 

The  governor  of  Tortuga,  when  that  ifland  was  again 
fettled,  though  appointed  by  the  French  court,  had 
very  little  authority  over  them  *,  they  contented  them¬ 
felves  with  rendering  him  from  time  to  time  fome  flight 
homage.  They  had  in  a  manner  entirely  fliaken  off 
the  yoke  of  religion,  and  thought  they  did  a  great 
deal  in  not  wholly  forgetting  the  God  of  their  fathers. 

We  are  fur  prifed  to  meet  with  nations,  among  whom 
it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  difeover  any  trace  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  worlhip  :  and  yet  it  is  certain,  that  had  the  bu¬ 
caneers  of  St  Domingo  been  perpetuated  on  the  fame 
footing  they  fubfifted  at  the  time  we  are  fpeaking  of,  the 
third  or  fourth  generation  of  them  would  have  had  as 
little  religion  as  the  Caffres  and  Hottentots  of  Africa, 
or  the  Topinambous  and  Cannibals  of  America. 

They  even  laid  afide  their  furnames,  and  affumed 
nick-names,  or  martial  names,  moft  of  which  have  con¬ 
tinued 
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Bucaneer.  tinued  in  their  families  to  this  day, 

U— ^  'on  tllcir  marrying,  which  feldom  happened  till  they 

turned  planters,  took  care  to  have  their  real  furnames 
inferted  in  the  French  contrad  ;  and  this  practice 
gave  occafion  to  a  proverb,  flill  current  in  the  French 
Antilles,  a  man  is  not  to  be  known  till  he  takes  a  wife . 

1  heir  drefi  confifted  of  a  filthy  greafy  fhirt,  dyed  with 
the  blood  of  the  animals  they  killed  ;  a  pair  of  trowfers 
ftiil  more  nafty  ;  a  thong  of  leather  by  way  of  belt,  to 
which  they  hung  a  cafe  containing  fome  Dutch  knives, 
and  a  kind  of  very  fhort  fabre  called  manchette ;  a  hat 
without  any  brim,  except  a  little  flap  on  the  front  to 
take  hold  of  it  by  ;  and  (hoes  of  hogfkin  all  of  a  piece. 
Their  guns  were  four  feet  and  a  half  in  the  barrel,  and 
of  a  bore  to  carry  balls  of  an  ounce.  Every  man  had 
his  contraft  fervants,  more  or  fewer  according  to  his 
abilities;  befides  a  pack  of  20  or  30  dogs,  among  which 
there  was  always  a  couple  of  beagles.  Their  chief 
employment  at  firft  was  ox-hunting  ;  and,  if  at  any 
time  they  chafed  a  wild  hog,  it  was  rather  for  paftime, 
or  to  make  provision  for  a  feaft,  than  for  any  other  ad- 
vantage.  But  in  procefs  of  time,  fome  of  them  be¬ 
took  themfelves  entirely  to  hunting  of  hogs,  whofe  flefti 
they  bucanned  in  the  following  manner  :  Firft,  they  cut 
the  flefh  into  long  pieces,  an  inch  and  a  half  thick, 
and  fprinkled  them  with  fait,  which  they  rubbed  off 
after  24  hours.  Then  they  dried  thefe  pieces  in  ftoves 
over  a  fire  made  of  the  fkin  and  bones  of  the  bead, 
till  they  grew  as  hard  as  a  board,  and  affumed  a  deep 
brown  colour.  Pork  prepared  in  this  manner  will  keep 
in  calks  a  twelvemonth  and  longer;  and  when  deeped 
but  a  little  while  in  lukewarm  water,  becomes  plump 
and  rofy,  and  yields  moreover  a  mod  grateful  fmell, 
cither  broiled  or  boiled,  or  otherwife  dreffed,  enough 
to  tempt  the  mod  languid  appetite  and  pleafe  the  mod 
delicate  palate.  Thofe  who  hunt  the  wild  boar,  have 
of  late  been  called  fimply  hunters . 

In  hunting,  they  fet  out  at  day-break,  preceded  by 
the  beagles,  and  followed  by  their  fervants  with  the  red 
of  the  dogs;  and  as  they  made  it  a  point  never  to  balk 
their  beagles,  they  were  often  led  by  them  over  the 
mod  frightful  precipices,  and  through  places  which  any 
other  mortal  would  have  deemed  abfolutely  impaffable. 
As  foon  as  the  beagles  had  roufed  the  game,  the  red  of 
the  dogs  ftruck  up  and  furrounded  the  bead,  dopping 
it,  and  keeping  a  condant  barking  till  the  buccaneer 
could  get  near  enough  to  fhoot  it;  in  doing  this,  he 
commonly  aimed  at  the  pit  of  the  bread ;  when  the 
bead  fell,  he  hamftrung  it,  to  prevent  its  rifing  again. 
But  it  has  fometimes  happened  that  the  creature,  not 
wounded  enough  to  tumble  to  the  ground,  has  run  fu- 
rioufly  at  his  purfuer,  and  ripped  him  open.  But,  in 
general,  the  bucaneer  feldom  miffed  his  aim  ;  and  when 
lie  did,  was  nimble  enough  to  get  up  the  tree  behind 
which  he  had  the  precaution  to  place  himfelf.  What 
is  more  ;  fome  of  them  have  been  feen  to  overtake  the 
beaft  in  chafe,  and  liamdring  it  without  any  further 
ceremony. 

As  foon  as  the  prey  was  half-fkinned,  the  madercut 
out  a  large  bone,  and  fucked  the  marrow  for  breakfad. 
The  red  he  left  to  his  fervants,  one  of  whom  always  re¬ 
mained  behind  to  finifhthe  fkinning,  and  bring  the  Ikin 
with  a  choice  piece  of  meat  for  the  huntfmen’s  dinner. 
They'  then  continued  the  chafe  till  they  had  killed  as 
snany  beads  as  there  were  heads  in  the  company.  The 
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IVIany,  however,  matter  was  the.laft  to  return  to  the  boucan,  loaded 
like  the  reft  with  a  lkin  and  a  piece  of  meat.  Here 
the  bucaneers  found  their  tables  ready  :  for  every  one 
had  his  le  pa  rate  table  ;  which  was  the  firft  thing,  any 
way  fit  for  the  purpofe,  that  came  in  their  way,  a  ftone, 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  the  like.  No  table-cloth,  no 
napkin,  no  bread  or  wine,  graced  their  board  ;  not 
even  potatoes  or  bananas,  unlefs  they  found  them  ready 
to  their  hand.  When  this  did  not  happen,  the  fat  and 
lean  of  the  game,  taken  alternately,  fbrved  to  fupply 
the  place.  A  little  pimento,  and  the  fqueeze  of  an 
orange,  their  only  fauce  ;  contentment,  peace  of  mind, 
a  good  appetite,  and  abundance  of  mirth,  made  every 
thing  agreeable.  Thus  they  lived  and  fpent  their 
time,  till  they  had  completed  the  number  of  bides  for 
which  they  had  agreed  with  the  merchants;  which 
done,  they  carried  them  to  Tortuga,  or  fome  port  of 
the  great  ifland. 

As  the  bucaneers  ufed  much  exercife,  and  fed  only 
on  flefh  meat,  they  generally  enjoyed  a  good  ftate  of 
health.  They  were  indeed  fubjed  to  fevers,  but  either 
fuch  as  lafted  only  a  day,  and  left  no  fenfible  impref- 
fion  the  day  following  ;  or  little  flow  fevers,  which  did 
not  hinder  them  from  aflion,  and  were  of  courfe  fo 
little  regarded,  that  it  was  ufual  with  the  patient,  when 
afked  how  he  did,  to  anfwer,  “  Very  well,  nothing 
ails  me  but  the  fever.”  It  was  impoflible,  however, 
they  fhould  not  fuffer  confiderably  by  fuch  fatigues, 
under  a  climate  to  the  heat  of  which  few  of  them  had 
been  early  enough  inured.  Hence  the  moft  confider- 
ate  among  them,  after  they  had  got  money  enough  for 
that  purpofe,  turned  planters.  The  reft  foon  fpent  the 
fruits  of  their  labour  in  taverns  and  tippling-houfes  5 
and  many  had  fo  habituated  themfelves  to  this  kind  of 
life,  as  to  become  incapable  of  any  other.  Nay,  there 
have  been  iuftances  of  young  men,  who  having  early 
embarked  through  neceflity  in  this  painful  and  danger¬ 
ous  profeftion,  perfiftedin  it  afterwards,  merely  through 
a  principle  of  libertinifm,  rather  than  return  to  France 
and  take  poffeftion  of  the  moft  plentiful  fortunes. 

Such  were  the  bucaneers  of  St  Domingo,  and  fuch 
their  fituation,  when  the  Spaniards  undertook  to  extir¬ 
pate  them.  And  at  firft  they  met  with  great  fuccefs; 
for  as  the  bucaneers  hunted  feparately,  every  one  at¬ 
tended  by  his  fervants,  they  were  eafily  furprifed. 
Hence  the  Spaniards  killed  numbers,  and  took  many 
more,  whom  they  condemned  to  a  moft  cruel  flavery. 
But  whenever  the  bucaneers  had  time  to  put  themfelves 
into  a  ftate  of  defence,  they  fought  like  lions,  to  avoid 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  nation  from  whom  they 
were  fure  to  receive  no  quarter  ;  and  by  this  means  they 
often  efcaped  :  nay,  there  are  many  inftances  of  fingle 
men  fighting  their  way  through  numbers.  Thefe  dan¬ 
gers,  however,  and  the  fuccefs  of  the  Spaniards  in  dis¬ 
covering  their  boucans,  where  they  ufed  to  furprife  and 
cut  the  throats  of  them  and  their  fervants  in  their  deep, 
engaged  them  to  cohabit  in  greater  numbers,  and  even 
to  a 61  offenfively,  in  hopes  that  by  fo  doing  they 
might  at  laft  induce  the  Spaniards  to  let  them  live  in 
peace.  But  the  fury  with  which  they  behaved  when¬ 
ever  they  met  any  Spaniards,  ferved  only  to  make  their 
enemies  more  intent  on  their  deftru6lion  ;  and  affiftance 
coming  to  both  parties,  the  whole  ifland  was  turned  in¬ 
to  a  flaughter-houfe,  and  fo  much  blood  fpilt  on  both 
fides,  that  many  places,  on  account  of  the  carnage  of 
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Bucareer.  "Eich  they  had  been  the  theatres,  were  entitled,  of  the  which  is  called  mctntegua ,  is  alfo  fold  for  about  eight  Bucanec?* 
v—  maffacre  :  fuch  as  the  Inf l  qf the  maffacre  ;  the  plain  of  pieces  of  eight  per  pot.  There  is  a  great  trade,  and  a 
the  maffacre  ;  the  valley  of  the  maJJ'acre  ;  which  names  great  confumption  of  each  of  thefe  merchandifes  in  the 
they  retain  to  this  day..  .  .  French  fettlements  of  the  ifland  of  St  Domingo,  and 

At  length  the  Spaniards  grew  tired  of  this  way  of  in  thofe  of  Tortuga  :  befides  which,  they  ufed  to  fend 
proceeding,  and  had  recourfe.  to  their  old  method  of  great  quantities  of  them  to  the  Antilles,  and  even  into 
furpnfe,  which,  again  It  enemies  of  more  courage  than  the  continent  of  French  America,  There  is  alfo  a  great 
vigilance,  was  like  to  fucceed  better.  This  put  the  bu-  deal  of  it  fold  for  the  fupport  of  the  crews  of  the  (hips 
cancers  under  a  neceflity  of  never  hunting  but  in  large  that  come  from  France  for  trading,  or  which  the  pri- 
parties,  and  fixing  the  boucans  in  the  little  iflands  on  vateers  of  Tortuga  fit  out  for  eruifing  again!!  the  Spa- 
the  coaft,  where  they  retired  every  evening.  This  ex-  niards. 

pedient  fucceeded  ;  and  the  boucans,  by  being  more  The  Spaniards,  who  have  large  fettlements  in  the 
fixed,  foon  acquired  the  air  and  confiftency  of  little  ifland  of  St  Domingo,  have  alfo  their  bucaneers  there, 

towns.  whom  they  call  matadores  or  monteros .  Their  chafe 

When  the  bucaneers  had  once  fixed  themfelves,  as  has  fomething  noble,  which  favours  of  the  Spanifh 
related,  each  boucan  ordered  fcouts  every  morning  to  pride  :  the  huntfman  being  on  horfeback  ufes  the  lance 
the  higheft  part  of  the  ifland,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  to  ftrike  the  bull,  thinking  it  beneath  his  courage  to 
the  coaft,  and  fee  if  any  Spanifh  parties  were  abroad.  (hoot  him  at  a  diftance.  When  the  fervants  who  are 
If  no  enemy  appeared,  they  appointed  a  place  and  on  foot,  have  difeovered  the  beaft,  and  with  their  dogs 
hour  of  rendezvous  in  the  evening,  and  were  never  ab-  have  driven  it  into  fome  favannah  or  meadow,  in  which 
fent  if  not  killed  or  prisoners.  When  therefore  any  one  the  mafter  waits  for  them  on  horfeback,  armed  with 
of  the  company  was  mifting,  it  was  not  lawful  for  the  two  lances,  the  matadore  goes  and  hamftrings  it  'with 
reft  to  hunt  again  till  they  had  got  intelligence  of  him  the  firft  lance,  the  head  of  which  is  made  like  a  crefcent 
if  taken,  or  avenged  his  death  if  killed.  or  half-moon,  and  extremely  (harp,  and  kills  it  after- 

Things  continued  in  this  fituation  for  a  long  time,  wards  with  the  other  lance,  which  is  a  common  one. 

till  the  Spaniards  made  a  general  hunt  over  the  whole  The  chafe  is  very  agreeable  ;  the  huntfman  making 
ifland  ;  and,  by  deftroying  their  game,  put  the  buca-  commonly,  in  order  to  attack  the  bull,  the  fame  turns 
neers  under  a  neceffity  of  betaking  themfelves  to  ano-  and  the  fame  ceremonies  which  are  pra£lifed  in  thofe 
ther  courfe  of  life.  Some  of  them  turned  planters  ;  and  feftivals  fo  famous  in  Spain,  wherein  the  greateft  lords 
thereby  increafed  fome  of  the  French  fettlements  on  expofe  themfelves  fometimes  to  the  view  of  the  people, 
the  coaft,  and  formed  others.  I  he  reft,  not  relifhing  to  make  them  admire  their  dexterity  and  intrepidity  in 
fo  confined  and  regular  a  life,  entered  among  the  free-  attacking  thofe  furious  animals  :  but  then  it  is  a  very 

booters,  who  thereby  became  a  very  powerful  body.  dangerous  chafe  ;  thofe  bulls,  in  their  fury,  often  run- 

France,  who  had  hitherto  difclaimed  for  her  fubje£ts  ning  direflly  againft  the  huntfman,  who  may  think 
thefe  ruffians  whofe  fucceffes  were  only  temporary,  ac-  himfelf  very  happy  if  he  comes  off  only  with  the  lofs 

knowledged  them,  however,  as  foon  as  they  formed  of  his  horfe,  and  if  he  himfelf  is -not  mortally  wounded, 

themfelves  into  fettlements  ;  and  took  proper  meafures  The  Spaniards  drefs  their  hides  like  the  French,  who 
for  their  government  and  defence.  See  the  article  have  learned  it  from  them  and  thefe  hides  being  car- 

St  Domingo.  ried  to  the  Havannah,  a  famous  harbour  in  the  ifland 

The  hunting  both  of  the  bull  and  boar  is  at  this  day  of  Cuba,  are  a  part  of  the  trade  of  that  celebrated  town, 
carried  on,  and  proves  of  confiderable  importance.  The  flota  and  the  galleons  fcarce  ever  fail  touching 
That  of  the  former  furniflies  France  with  the  fineft  there,  on  their  return  from  Vera  Cruz  and  Porto  Bello, 

hides  brought  from  America.  The  bucaneers  put  the  and  load  there  thofe  hides  which  they  carry  into  Spain, 

hides  in  packs  which  they  call  loads,  mixing  together  where  they  are  fold  for  Havannah  hides,  the  moft 

hides  of  full  grown  bulls,  of  young  bullocks,  and  of  efleemed  of  any  that  are  brought  from  America  into. 

Sava  's  cows*  Each  of  thefe  loads  is  compofed  of  two  bull-  Europe. 

D/ft.  of  hides,  or  of  an  equivalent;  that  is  to  fay,  either  of  two  II.  Bucaneers,  the  Pirates.  Before  the  Englifh  had  RaynaVs 

Com.  real  bull-hides,  or  of  one  bull-hide  and  two  cow-hides,  made  any  fettlement  at  Jamaica,  and  the  French  at  St  Bift.  of  the 
or  of  four  cow-hides,  or  of  three  young  bullocks  Domingo,  fome  pirates  of  both  nations,  who  have  fin ce  Indies. 

hides ;  three  bullocks  hides  being  reckoned  equivalent  been  fo  much  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Bucaneers , 

to  two  full-grown  bulls  hides,  and  two  cows  hides  had  driven  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  fmall  ifland  of 

equivalent  to  one  bull’s  hide.  Thefe  bulls  they  com-  Tortuga  ;  and,  fortifying  themfelves  there,  had  with  an 
monly  call  oxen  in  France,  though  they.be  not  gelt,  amazing  intrepidity  made  exeurfions  againft  the  com- 
Each  load  is  commonly  fold  for  fix  pieces  of  eight  mon  enemy.  They  formed  themfelves  into  fmall  com- 

.rials,  which  is  a  Spanifh  coin,  the  French  coin  being  panies,  confifting  of  50,  100,  or  150  men  each.  A 

but  little  current,  or  not  at  all,  in  the  ifland  of  St  Do-  boat,  of  a  greater  or  fmaller  fize,  was  their  only  arma- 
mingo.  ment.  Here  they  were  ex pofed  night  and  day  to  all  the  9 

The  boar  meat  bucanned  in  the  manner  above  men-  inclemencies  of  the  weather ;  having  fcarce  room  enough 
tioned  is  fold  by  the  bundle  or  pack,  weighing  com-  to  lie  down.  A  love  of  abfolute  independence,  the  great- 
monly  60  pounds,  at  the  rate  of  fix  pieces  of  eight  per  eft  blefling  to  thofe  who  are  not  proprietors  of  land, 
pack.  The  palmetto  leaves  ferve  to  pack  it  up  in  ;  but  rendered  them  averfc  from  thofe  mutual  reftraints  which 

!  their  weight  is  deduced,  fo  that  there  muft  be  in  each  the  members  of  fociety  impofe  upon  themfelves  for 

pack  60  pounds  of  net  flefh.  Thefe  bucaneers  have  al-  the  common  good  ;  fome  of  them  chofe  to  fing,  while 
fo  a  great  trade  of  the  lard  of  boars,  which  they  melt,  others  were  defirous  of  going  to  fleep.  As  the  autho- 
&nd  gather  in  large  pots  called  potiches.  This  lard,  rity  they  had  conferred  on  their  captain  was  confined 

to 
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to  Iiis  giving  orders  in  battle,  they  lived  in  the  greateft 
confufion.  Like  the  favages,  having  no  apprehenfion 
of  want,  nor  any  care  to  preferve  the  neceflaries  of  life, 
they  were  conftantly  expoftd  to  the  fevered  extremities 
of  hunger  and  third.  But  deriving,  even  from  their 
very  diftreffes,  a  courage  fuperior  to  every  danger,  the 
fight  of  a  fhip  tranfported  them  even  to  a  degree  of 
frenzy.  They  never  deliberated  on  the  attack,  but  it 
was  their  cudom  to  board  the  fhip  as  foon  as  poflible. 
The  fmailnefs  of  their  veffels,  and  the  fkill  they  fliowed 
in  the  management  of  them,  fereened  them  from  the  fire 
of  the  greater  Ihips  ;  and  they  prefented  only  the  fore¬ 
part  of  their  little  veffels  filled  with  fufileers  •,  who  fired 
at  the  port-iroles  with  fo  much  exaXnefs,  that  it  entire¬ 
ly  confounded  the  mod  experienced  gunners.  As  foon 
as  they  threw  out  the  grappling,  the  larged  veflel  fel- 
dom  efcaped  them. 

In  cafes  of  extreme  neceditv,  they  attacked  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  every  nation,  but  fell  upon  the  Spaniards  at  all 
times.  They  thought  that  the  cruelties  the  latter  had 
cxercifed  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world  judified 
the  implacable  averfion  they  had  fworn  againft  them. 

But  this  was  heightened  by  a  perfonal  pique,  from  the 
mortification  they  felt  in  feeing  themfelves  debarred 
from  the  privileges  of  hunting  and  fidiing,  which  they 
confidered  as  natural  rights.  Such  were  their  principles 
of  judice  and  religion,  that,  whenever  they  embarked 
on  any  expedition,  they  ufed  to  pray  to  heaven  for  the 
fuccefs  of  it  ;  and  they  never  came  back  from  the  plun¬ 
der,  but  they  condantly  returned  thanks  to  God  for 
their  viXorv. 

The  (hips  that  failed  from  Europe  to  America  fel- 
dom  tempted  their  avidity.  The  merchandlfe  they  con¬ 
tained  would  not  eafily  have  been  fold,  nor  been  very 
profitable  to  thofe  barbarians  in  thofe  early  times. 
They  always  waited  for  them  on  their  return,  when 
they  were  certain  they  were  laden  with  gold,  filver, 
jewels,  and  all  the  valuable  produXions  of  the  new 
world.  If  they  met  with  a  fingle  fliip,  they  never  fail¬ 
ed  to  attack  her.  As  to  the  fleets,  they  followed  them 
till  they  failed  nut  of  the  gulf  of  Bahama  $  and  as  foon 
as  any  one  of  the  veffels  was  feparated  by  aceidtnt 
from  the  red,  it  was  taken.  The  Spaniards,  who 
trembled  at  the  approach  of  the  bucaneers,  whom  they 
called  devils ,  immediately  furrendered.  Quarter  was 
granted,  if  the  cargo  proved  to  be  a  rich  one  ;  if  not, 
all  the  prifoners  were  thrown  into  the  fea. 

The  bucaneers,  when  they  had  got  a  confiderable 
booty,  at  fird  held  their  rendezvous  at  the  illand  of 
Tortuga,  in  order  to  divide  the  fpoil  ;  but  afterwards 
the  French  went  to  St  Domingo,  and  the  Englilh  to 
Jamaica.  Each  perfon,  holding  up  his  hand,  folemnly 
proteded  that  he  had  fecreted  nothing  of  what  be  had 
taken.  If  any  one  among  them  was  conviXed  of  a  per¬ 
jury,  a  cafe  that  feldom  happened,  he  was  left,  as  foon 
as  an  opportunity  offered,  upon  fome  defert  ifland,  as 
a  traitor  unworthy  to  live  in  fociety.  S.uch  brave  men 
among  them  as  had  been  maimed  in  any  of  their  ex¬ 
peditions,  were  fird  provided  for.  If  they  had  lod  a 
hand,  an  arm,  a  leg,  or  a  foot,  they  received  261.  An 
eye,  a  finger,  or  a  toe,  lod  in  fight,  was  valued  only 
at  half  the  above  fum.  The  wounded  were  allowed 
2s.  61.  a  day  for  two  months,  to  enable  them  to  have 
their  wounds  taken  care  of.  If  they  had  not  money 
enough  to  anfwer  thefe  feveral  demands,  the  whole 
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company  were  obliged  to  engage  in  fome  frerti  expe-  v 
dition,  and  to  continue  it  till  they  had  acquired  a  fuf. 
ficient  dock  to  enable  them  to  fatisfy  fuch  honourable 
contrails. 

After  this  aX  of  judice  and  humanity,  the  remainder 
of  the  booty  was  divided  into  as  many  diares  as  the  re 
were  bucaneers.  The  commander  could  only  lay  claim 
to  a  fingle  [hare  with  the  red  ;  but  they  complimented 
him  with  two  or  three,  in  proportion  as  he  had  ac¬ 
quitted  himfelf  to  their  fatisfaXion.  Favour  never  had 
any  influence  in  the  divilion  of  the  booty  5  for  every 
(bare  was  determined  by  lot.  Indances  of  fuch  rigid 
judice  as  this  are  not  eafily  met  with  5  and  they  ex¬ 
tended  even  to  the  dead.  Their  (hare  was  given  to 
the  man  who  was  known  to  be  their  companion  when 
alive,  and  therefore  their  heir.  If  the  perfon  who  had 
been  killed  had  no  intimate,  his  part  was  font  to 
his  relations  when  they  were  known.  If  there  were 
no  friends  or  relations,  it  was  didributed  in  charity 
to  the  poor  and  to  the  churches,  which  were  to  pray  for 
the  perfon  in  whofe  name  thefe  bentfaXions  were 
given. 

When  thefe  duties  had  been  complied  with,  they 
then  indulged  themfelves  in  all  kinds  of  profuficn.  Un¬ 
bounded  licentioufnefs  in  gaming,  wine,  women,  every 
kind  of  debauchery,  was  carried  to  the  utmofl  pitch 
of  excefs,  and  was  dopt  only  by  the  want  which  fuch 
profufion  brought  on.  Thofe  men  who  were  enriched 
with  feveral  millions,  were  in  an  indant  totally  ruined, 
and  deditute  of  clothes  and  provifions.  They  returned 
to  fea  ;  and  the  new  fupplies  they  acquired  were  foon 
lavifhed  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  Spaniih  colonies,  flattering  themfelves  with  the 
hopes  of  feeing  an  end  to  their  miferies,  and  reduced 
almofl  to  deipair  in  finding  themfelves  a  perpetual 
prey  to  thefe  ruffians,  grew  weary  of  navigation.  They 
gave  up  all  the  power,  conveniences,  and  fortune, 
which  their  connexions  procured  them,  and  formed 
themfelves  almod  into  fo  many  diftinX  and  feparate 
dates.  They  were  fenfible  of  the  inconveniences  ari- 
fing  from  fueh  a  conduX,  and  avowed  them  ;  but  the 
dread  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  rapacious  and  fa- 
vage  men,  had  greater  influence  over  them  than  the 
diXates  of  honour,  intered,  and  policy.  This  was  the 
rile  of  that  fpirit  of  inaXivity  which  continues  to  this 
time. 

This  defpondency  ferved  only  to  increafe  the  bold- 
nefs  of  the  bucaneers.  As  yet  they  had  only  appeared 
in  the  Spaniih  fettle ments,  in  order  to  carry  off  fome 
provifions  when  they  were  in  want  of  them.  They 
no  fooner  found  their  captures  begin  to  diminifli,  than 
they  determined  to  recover  by  land  what  they  had  loft 
at  fea.  The  rielied  and  mod  populous  countries  of  the 
continent  were  plundered  and  laid  wade.  The  culture 


of  lands  was  equally  negleXed  with  navigation  }  and 
the  Spaniards  dared  no  more  appear  in  their  public 
roads,  than  fail  in  the  latitudes  which  belonged  to 
them. 

Among  the  bucaneers  who  fignalized  themfelve'?  in 
this  new  fpecies  of  excurfions,  Mont  bar,  a  gentleman 
of  Languedoc,  particularly  didinguifhed  himfelf.  Ha¬ 
ving  by  chance,  in  his  infancy,  met  with  a  circum- 
ftantial  account  of  the  cruelties  praXifed  in  the  con- 
qued  of  the  new  world,  he  conceived  an  averfion  which 
he  carried  to  a  degree  of  frenzy  againft  that  nation 

which 
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Bucahser.  wliicli  had  committed  fuch  enormities, 

this  fpirit  of  humanity  worked  him  up  to,  was 
turned  into  a  rage  more  cruel  than  that  of  the  religious 
fanaticifm,  to  which  fo  many  vidims  had  been  facri- 
ficed.  I  he  manes  of  thefe  unhappy  fufferers  Teemed 
to  roufe  him*  and  call  upon  him  for  vengeance.  He 
had  heard  fome  account  of  the  bucaneers,  who  were 
faid  to  be  the  moft  inveterate  enemies  to  the  Spanifh 
name  :  he  therefore  embarked  on  board  a  fhip,  in  or- 
der  to  join  them. 

In  the  paffage  they  met  with  a  Spanifh  velTel  ;  aU 
tacked  it  ;  and,  as  it  was  ufual  in  thofe  times,  imme- 
•diattly  boarded  it.  Montbar,  with  a  fabre  in  his  hand, 
fell  upon  the  enemy  ;  broke  through  them  ;  and,  hur¬ 
rying  twice  from  one  end  of  the  fhip  to  the  other,  le¬ 
velled  every  thing  that  oppofed  him.  When  he  had 
compelled  the  enemy  to  furrender,  leaving  to  his  com¬ 
panions  the  happinefs  of  dividing  fo  rich  a  booty,  he 
contented  himfelf  with  the  favage  pleafure  of  contem¬ 
plating  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Spaniards,  lying  in  heaps 
together,  againft  whom  he  had  fworn  a  conftant  and 
deadly  hatred. 

Frefli  opportunities  foon  occurred,  that  enabled  him 
to  exert  this  fpirit  of  revenge,  without  extinguifhing  it. 
The  fhip  he  was  in  arrived  at  the  coaft  of  St  Domin¬ 
go  ;  where  the  bucaneers  on  land  immediately  applied 
to  barter  fome  provifions  for  brandy.  As  the  articles 
they  offered  were  of  little  value,  they  alleged  in  excufe, 
that  their  enemies  had  overrun  the  country,  laid  wafte 
their  fettlements,  and  carried  off  all  they  could.  “  Why 
(replied  Montbar)  do  you  tamely  fuffer  fuch  infults 
“  Neither  do  we  (anfwered  they  in  the  fame  tone)  ; 
the  Spaniards  have  experienced  what  kind  of  men  we 
are,  and  have  therefore  taken  advantage  of  the  time 
when  we  were  engaged  in  hunting.  But  we  are  going 
to  join  fome  of  our  companions,  who  have  been  ft  ill 
worfe  treated  than  we  :  and  then  we  fliall  have  warm 
work.”  “  If  you  approve  of  it  (anfwered  Montbar), 

I  will  head  you,  not  as  your  commander,  but  as  the 
foremoft  to  expofe  mvfelf  to  danger.”  The  bucaneers,. 
perceiving  from  his  appearance  that  he  was  fuch  a  man 
as  they  wanted,  cheerfully  accepted  his  offer.  The  fame 
day  they  overtook  the  enemy,  and  Montbar  attacked 
them  with  an  impetuofity  that  aftonifhed  the  braveft. 
Scarce  one  Spaniard  efcaped  the  eft'eds  of  his  fury. 
The  remaining  part  of  his  life  was  equally  diftinguifhed 
as  on  this  day.  The  Spaniards  fuffered  fo  much  from 
him,  both  by  fea  and  land,  that  he  acquired  the  name 
of  the  Exterminator, 

His  favage  difpofjtion,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other 
bucaneers  who  attended  him,  having  obliged  the  Spa¬ 
niards  to  confine  themfelves  within  their  fettlements, 
thefe  freebooters  refolved  to  attack  them  there.  This 
new  method  of  carrying  on  the  war  required  fuperior 


forces  ;  and  their  affociations  in  confequence  became 
more  numerous.  The  firft  that  was  confiderable  was 
formed  by  L’Olonois,  who  derived  his  name  from  the 
fands  of  Olones  the  place  of  his  birth.  From  the  ab- 
jed  ftate  of  a  bondfman,  he  had  gradually  railed  him- 
lelf  to  the  command  of  two  canoes,  with  22  men.  With 
thefe  he  was  fo  fuccefsful  as  to  take  a  Spanifh  frigate 
on  the  coaft  of  Cuba.  He  then  repaired  to  Port-au- 
Prince,  in  which  were  four  fhips,  fitted  out  purpofely 
to  fail  in  purfuit  of  him.  He  took  them,  and  threw  all 
the  cre\ys  into  the  fea,  except  one  man.  whom  he  faved, 
Vo L.  IV.  Part  II. 
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The  enthufi-  in  order  to  fend  him  with  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  BueatieeA 

the  Havannah,  acquainting  him  with  what  he  had  done, - y — J 

and  alluring  him  that  he  would  treat  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  all  the  Spaniards  that  fhould  fall  into  his  hands, 
not  excepting  the  governor  himfelf,  if  he  fhould  be  fo 
fortunate  as  to  take  him.  After  this  expedition,  he 
ran  his  canoes  and  prize-fhips  aground,  and  failed  with 
his  frigate  only  to  the. ifland  of  Tortuga.  * 

Here  he  met  with  Michael  de  Bafco,  who  had 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  having  taken,  even  under 
the  cannon  of  Porto-Bello,  a  Spanifh  fhip,  eftimated 
at  218,5001.  and  by  other  adions  equally  brave  and 
daring.  Thefe  two  gave  out,  that  they  were  going  to 
embark  together  on  an  expedition  equally  glorious  and 
profitable  ;  in  confequence  of  which  they  foon  colleded 
together  440  men.  This  body  of  men,  the  moft  nu¬ 
merous  the  bucaneers  had  yet  been  able  to  mufter, 
failed  to  the  bay  of  Venezuela,  which  runs  up  into  the 
country  for  the  fpace  of  50  leagues.  The  fort  that  was 
built  at  the  entrance  of  it  for  its  defence  was  taken  ;  the 
cannon  were  nailed  up  ;  and  the  whole  garrifon,  confid¬ 
ing  of  250  men,  put  to  death.  They  then  reimbark- 
ed,  and  came  to  Maracaybo,  built  on  the  weftern  coaft 
of  the  lake  of  the  fame  name,  at  the  diftance  of  ten 
leagues  from  its  mouth.  This  city,  which  had  become 
flourifhing  and  rich  by  its  trade  in  fkins,  tobacco,  and 
cocoa,  was  deferted.  The  inhabitants  had  retired  with 
their  effeds  to  the  other  fide  of  the  bay.  If  the  buca¬ 
neers  had  not  loft  a  fortnight  in  riot  and  debauch,  they 
would  have  found  at  Gibraltar,  near  the  extremity  of 
the  lake,  every  thing  that  the  inhabitants  had  fecreted 
to  fecure  it  from  being  plundered.  On  the  contrary,  ■ 
they  met  with  fortifications  lately  eroded,  which  they 
had  the  ufelefs  fatisfadion  of  making  themfelves  mafters 
of,  at  the  expence  of  a  great  deal  of  blood  ;  for  the  in¬ 
habitants  had  already  removed  to  a  diftance  the  moft 
valuable  part  of  their  property.  Exafperated  at  this 
difappointment,  they  fet  fire  to  Gibraltar.  Maracaybo 
would  have  fhared  the  fame  fate,  had  it  not  been  ran- 
fomed.  Btfides  the  fum  they  received  for  its  ranfom, 
they  alfo  carried  off  with  them  all  the  crofles,  pidures, 
and  bells  of  the  churches;  intending,  as  they  faid,  to 
build  a  chapel  in  the  ifland  of  Tortiiga,  and  to  confe- 
crate  this  part  of  their  fpoils  to  facred  purpofes.  Such  * 

was  the  religion  of  thefe  barbarous  people,  who  could 
make  no  other  offering  to  heaven  than  that  which  arofe 
from  their  robberies  and  plunder. 

While  they  were  idly  diflipating  the  fpoils  they  had 
made  on  the  coaft  of  Venezuela,  Morgan,  the  moft  re 
nowned  of  the  Englifh  bucaneers,  failed  from  Jamaica 
to  attack  Porto-Bello.  His  plan  of  operations  was  fo 
well  contrived,  that  he  furprifed  the  city,  and  took  it 
without  oppofition. 

The  conqueft  of  Panama  was  an  objed  of  much 
greater  importance.  To  fecure  this,  Morgan  thought 
it  neceffary  to  fail  in  the  latitudes  of  Cofta-Ricca,  to 
procure  fome  guides  in  the  ifland  of  St  Catharine’s, 
where  the  Spaniards  confined  their  makfadors,  This 
place  was  fo  ftrongly  fortified,  that  it  ought  to  have 
held  out  for  ten  years  againft  a  confiderable  army. 
Notwithftanding  this,  the  governor,  on  the  firft  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  pirates,  fent  privately  to  concert  mea¬ 
sures  how  he  might  furrender  himfelf  without  incurring 
the  imputation  of  cowardice.  The  refult  of  this  con- 
fultation  was,  that  Morgan,  in  the  nighttime,  fhould 
5  E  attack 
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Bran  attack  a  fort  at  fome  dillance,  and  the  governor  fliould 
fally  out  of  the  citadel  to  defend  a  poft  of  f0  much 
confequence  ;  that  the  affailants  Ihould  then  attack  him 
in  the  rear,  and  take  him  prifoner,  which  would  con- 
iequently  cccafion  a  furrender  of  the  place.  It  was 
agreed  that  a  fmart  firing  thould  be  kept  on  both  fides 
without  doing  mifchief  to  either.  This  farce  was  ad¬ 
mirably  carried  on.  The  Spaniards,  without  being 
ex  poled  to  any  danger,  appeared  to  have  done  their 
duty  ;  and  the  bucaneers,  after  having  totally  demolilh- 
cd  the  fortifications,  and  put  on  board  their  veffels  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  warlike  ammunition  which  they 
iound  at  St  Catharine’s,  fleered  their  courfe  towards 
the  river  Chagre,  the  only  channel  that  was  open  to 
them  to  arrive  at  the  place  which  was  the  obieft  of 
their  utmoft  wifties. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  confiderable  river,  a  fort 
was  built  upon  a  fteep  rock,  which  the  waves  of  the 
fea  conftantly  beat  againft.  This  bulwark,  very  dif¬ 
ficult  of  accefs,  was  defended  by  an  officer  whofe 
extraordinary  abilities  were  equal  to  his  courage,  and 
by  a  garrifon  that  deferved  fuch  a  commander.  The 
bucaneers,  for  the  firft  time,  here  met  with  a  refiflance 
that  could  only  be  equalled  by  their  perleverance  :  it 
was  a  doubtful  point,  whether  they  would  fucceed  or 
be  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  when  a  lucky  accident 
happened  that  proved  favourable  to  their  glory  and 
tneir  fortune.  The  commander  was  killed,  and  the 
fort  accidentally  took  fire  ;  the  befiegers  then  taking 
advantage  of  this  double  calamity,  made  theinfelves 
mailers- of  the  place. 

Morgan  left  his  veffels  at  anchor,  with  a  fufficient 
number  of  men  to  guard  them  ;  and  failed  up  the  river 
in  his  Hoops  for  33  miles,  till  he  came  to  Cruces,  where 
it  ceafes  to  be  navigable.  He  then  proceeded  by  land 
to  Panama,  which  was  only  five  leagues  diftant.  Upon 
a  large  and  extenfive  plain  that  was  before  the  city,  he 
met  with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  whom  he  put 
to  flight  with  the  greateft  eafe,  and  entered  into  the 
city,  which  was  now  abandoned.  Here  were  found 
prodigious  treafures  concealed  in  the  wells  and  caves. 
Some  valuable  commodities  were  alfo  taken  upon  the 
boats  that  were  left  aground  at  low  water ;  and  in  the 
neighbouring  forefts  were  alfo  found  feveral  rich  de- 
pofits. 

Having  burnt  the  city,  they  fet  fail  with  a  great 
number  of  pnfoners,  who  were  ranfomed  a  few  days 
after,  and  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chagre  with  a 
prodigious  booty. 

In  1603,  an  expedition  of  the  greateft  confequence 
was  formed  by  Van  Horn,  a  native  of  Oflend,  but  who 
had  ferved  all  his  life  among  the  French.  His  intre¬ 
pidity  would  never  let  him  fuffer  the  lead  figns  of  cow¬ 
ardice  among  thofe  who  affociated  with  him.  In  the 
heat  of  an  engagement,  he  went  about  hisfbip;  fuc- 
ceffively  obferved  his  men  ;  and  immediately  killed  thofe 
,  who  flirank  at  the  fudden  report  of  a  piflol,  gun,  or 
cannon.  This  extraordinary  difeipline  had  made  him 
become  the  terror  of  the  coward  and  the  idol  of  the 
brave.  In  other  refpeas,  he  readily  (hared  with  the 
men  of  fpirit  and  bravery  the  immenfe  riches  that  were 
acquired  by  fo  truly  warlike  a  difpofition.  When  he 
went  upon  thele  expeditions,  he  generally  failed  in  his 
frigate,  which  was  his  own  property.  But  thefe  new 
deligns  requiring  greater  numbers  to  carry  them  in- 
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to  execution,  he  took  to  his  afliftance  Gramont 
Godfrey,  and  Jonque,  three  Frenchmen  diftinguilhed 
by  their  exploits  ;  and  Lawrence  de  Graff,  a  Dutch¬ 
man,  who  had  fignalized  himfelf  ftill  more  than  they. 
Twelve  hundred  bucaneers  joined  themfelves  to  thefe 
famous  commanders,  and  failed  in  fix  veffels  for  Vera 
Cruz. 

I  he  darknefs  of  the  night  favoured  their  landing 
which  was  effected  at  three  leagues  from  the  place' 
where  they  arrived  without  being  difeovered.  The  o0l 
vernor,  the  fort,  tile  barracks,  and  the  polls  of  the  ^rett¬ 
ed  confequence,  every  thing,  in  ffiort,  that  could  oc- 
cafion  any  refiflance,  was  taken  by  the  break  of  day. 
All  the  citizens,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  fliut 
up  in  the  churches,  whither  they  had  fled  for  ilielter. 
At  the  door  of  each  church  were  placed  barrels  of  gun¬ 
powder  to  blow  up  the  building.  A  bucaneer,  with  a 
lighted  match,  was  to  fet  fire  to  it  upon  the  leaft  ap- 
pearance  of  an  infurre&ion.  ^ 

.  While  the  city  was  kept  in  fuch  terror,  it  was  ealily 
pillaged  ;  and  after  the  bucaneers  bad  carried  off  what 
was  molt  valuable,  they  made  a  propofal  to  the  citizens 
who  were  kept  prifoners  in  the  churches  to  ranfom 
their  lives  and  liberties  by  a  contribution  of  437,5001. 
Thefe  unfortunate  people,  who  had  neither  ate  nor 
drank  for  three  days,  cheerfully  accepted  the  terms  that 
were  offered  them.  Half  of  the  money  was  paid  the 
fame  day  :  the  other  part  was  expeifted  from  the  in¬ 
ternal  parts  of  the  country ,  when  there  appeared  on 
an  eminence  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  advancing, 
and  near  the  port  a  fleet  of  I  y  fliips  from  Europe.  At 
the  fight  of  this  armament,  the  bucaneers,  without  any 
marks  of  furprife,  retreated  quietly,  with  1500  (laves 
they  had  carried  off  with  them  as  a  trifling  indemnifi¬ 
cation  for  the  reft  of  the  money  they  expeded,  the  fet¬ 
tling  of  which  they  referred  to  a  more  favourable  op¬ 
portunity.  1 

Their  retreat  was  equally  daring.  They  boldly  failed 
through  the  midft  of  the  Spanilh  fleet ;  which  let  them 
pafs  without  firing  a  Angle  gun,  and  were  in  faft  rather 
afraid  of  being  attacked  and  beaten.  The  Spaniards 
would  not  probably  have  efcaped  fo  eafily  and  with 
no  other  inconvenience  but  what  arofe  from  their  fears, 
if  the  veffels  of  the  pirates  had  not  been  laden  with  lil- 
ver,  or  if  the  Spanifli  fleet  had  been  freighted  with  any 
other  effeds  but  fuch  merchandife  as  was  little  valued 
by  thefe  pirates. 

A  year  had  fcarce  elapfed  fince  their  return  from 
Mexico,  when,  on  a  fudden,  they  were  all  feized  with- 
the  rage,  of  going  to  plunder  the  country  of  Peru.  It  is 
probable  that  the  hopes  of  finding  greater  treafures 
upon  a  fea  little  frequented,  than  on  one  long  expofed 
to  piracies  of  this  kind,  was  the  caufe  of  this  expedi¬ 
tion.  .  But  it  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  both  the 
Englifh  and  French,  and  the  particular  affociations  of 
thefe  two  nations,  had  proje&ed  this  plan  at  the  fame 
time,  without  any  communication,  intercourfe,  or  de- 
fign  of  acting  in  concert  with  each  other.  About 
4000  men  were  employed  in  this  expedition.  Some  of 
them  came  by  Terra  Firma,  others  by  the  ftraits  of 
Magellan,  to  the  place  that  was  the  object  oi  their 
willies.  If  the  intrepidity  of  thefe  barbarians  had  been 
directed,  under  the  influence.of  a  Ikilful  and  refpe&able 
commander,  to  one  Angle  uniform  end,  it  is  certain  that 
they  would  have  deprived  the  Spaniards  of  this  impor- 
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er.  tarit  colony.  But  their  natural  chara£ler  was  an  m- 

—  vincible  obftacle  to  fo  rare  an  union  ;  for  they  always 
formed  themfelves  into  feveral  diftinft  bodies,  fome- 
limes  even  fo  few  in  number  as  ten  or  twelve,  who  a6t- 
ed  together,  or  feparated,  as  the  mod  trifling  caprice 
direfted.  Grognier,  Lecuyer,  Picard,  and  Le  Sage, 
were  the  moil  diitinguiihed  officers  among  the  French  } 
David  Samms,  Peter  Wilner,  and  Towley,  among  the 
Englifh. 

Such  of  thefe  adventurers  as  had  got  into  the  South 
fea  by  the  ftraits  of  Darien,  feized  upon  the  firfl 
veffel  they  found  upon  the  coalt.  Their  aifociates,  who 
had  failed  in  their  own  veffels,  were  not  much  better 
provided.  Weak,  however,  as  they  were,  they  beat  fe¬ 
veral  times  the  fquadrons  that  were  fitted  out  againft 
them.  But  thefe  victories  were  prejudicial  to  them,  as 
they  interrupted  their  navigation.  When  thefe  were 
no  more  (hips  to  be  taken,  they  were  continually  obli¬ 
ged  to  make  defcents  upon  the  coafls  to  get  provifions, 
or  to  go  by  land  in  order  to  plunder  thofe  cities  where 
the  booty  was  fecured.  They  fucceffively  attacked 
Seppa,  Puebla-Nuevo,  Le<»n,  Realejo,  Puebla- Viejo, 
Chiriquita,  Lefparfo,  Granada,  Villia,  Nicoy,  Teco- 
anteca,  PvTucmeluna,  Chiloteca,  New  Segovia,  and 
Guayaquil,  the  mod  confiderabl^  of  all  thefe  places.' 

Many  of  them  were  taken  by  furprife  ;  and  mod  of 
them  deferted  by  their  inhabitants,  who  fled  at  the 
fight  of  the  enemy.  As  foon  as  they  took  a  town,  it 
was  dire&ly  fet  on  fire,  unlefs  a  fum  proportioned  to  its 
value  was  given  to  fave  it.  The  prifoners  taken  in 
battle  were  maffacred  without  mercy,  if  they  were  not 
ranfomed  by  the  governor  or  fome  of  the  inhabitants  : 
gold,  pearls,  or  precious  dones,  were  the  only  things 
accepted  of  for  the  payment  of  their  ranfom.  Silver 
being  too  common,  and  too  weighty  for  its  current 
value,  would  have  been  troublefome  to  them.  The 
chances  of  fortune,  that  feldom  leave  guilt  unpuniflied, 
nor  adverfity  without  a  compenfation  for  its  differing, 
atoned  for  the  crimes  committed  in  the  conqued  of  the 
new  world,  and  the  Indians  were  amply  revenged  of 
the  Spaniards. 

While  fuch  piracies  were  committed  on  the  foutliern 
ocean,  the  northern  was  threatened  with  the  fame  by 
Gramont.  He  was  a  native  of  Paris,  by  birth  a 
gentleman,  and  had  didinguifhed  himfelf  in  a  military 
capacity  in  Europe  ;  but  his  paflion  for  wine,  gaming, 
and  women,  had  obliged  him  to  join  the  pirates.  He 
was,  however,  affable,  polite,  generous,  and  eloquent  \ 
lie  was  endued  with  a  found' judgment,  and  was  a  per- 
fon  of  approved  valour  ;  which  foon  made  him  be 
confidered  as  the  chief  of  the  French  bucaneers.  As 
foon  as  it  was  known  that  he  had  taken  up  arms,  he 
was  immediately  joined  by  a  number  of  brave  men. 
The  governor  of  St  Domingo,  who  had  at  length  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  his  mafter  to  approve  of  the  proje£i,  equal¬ 
ly  wife  and  juft,  of  fixing  the  pirates  to  fome  place, 
and  inducing  them  to  become  cultivators,  was  defirous 
of  preventing  the  concerted  expedition,  and  forbade 
it  in  the  king’s  name.  Gramont,  who  had  a  greater 
(hare  of  fenfe  than  his  aifociates,  was  not  on  that  ac¬ 
count  more  inclined  to  comply,  and  fternly  replied  : 

“  How  can  Louis  difapprove  of  a  defign  he  is  unac¬ 
quainted  with,  and  which  has  been  planned  only  a 
few  days  ago  ?”  This  anfwer  highly  pleafed  all  the 
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bucaneers 
Campeachy. 

They  landed  without  oppofition.  But  at  fome  di- 
ftance  from  the  coaft,  they  were  attacked  by  800  Spa¬ 
niards,  who  were  beaten  and  purfued  to  the  town  ; 
where  both  the  parties  entered  at  the  fame  time.  The 
cannon  they  found  there  was  immediately  levelled 
againft  the  citadel.  As  it  had  very  little  effedt,  they 
were  contriving  fome  ftratagem  to  enable  them  to  be¬ 
come  mafters  of  the  place,  when  intelligence  was 
brought  that  it  wras  abandoned.  There  remained  in  it 
only  a  gunner,  an  Englifhman  ;  and  an  officer  of 
fuch  fignal  courage,  that  he  chofe.  rather  to  expofe 
himfelf  to  the  greateft  extremities,  than  bafely  to  fly 
from  the  place  with  the  reft.  The  commander  of  the 
bucaneers  received  him  with  marks  of  diftindlion,  ge- 
neroufly  releafed  him,  gave  him  up  all  his  effedts,  and. 
befides  complimented  him  with  fome  valuable  prefents  ;S 
fuch  influence  have  courage  and  fidelity  even  on  the 
minds  of  thofe  who  feem  to  violate  all  the  rights  of  fo- 
ciety. 

The  conquerors  of  Campeachy  fpent  two  months  in 
fearching  all  the  environs  of  the  city,  for  1 2  or  15 
leagues,  carrying  off  every  thing  that  the  inhabitants, 
in  their  flight,  thought  they  had  preferved.  When  all 
the  treafure  they  had  colledted  from  every  quarter  was 
depofited  in  the  (hips,  a  propofal  was  made  to  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  province,  who  ftill  kept  the  field  with 
900  men,  to  ranfom  his  capital  city.  His  refufal  de¬ 
termined  them  to  burn  it,  and  demolifh  the  citadel. 
The  French,  on  the  feftival  of  St  Louis,  were  celebra¬ 
ting  the  anniverfary  of  their  king  •,  and  in  the  tranf- 
ports  of  their  patriotifm,  intoxication,  and  national  love 
of  their  prince,  they  burnt  to  the  value  of  a  million  of 
logwood  5  a  part,  and  a  very  confiderable  one  too,  of 
the  fpoil  they  had  made.  After  this  fingular  and  ex¬ 
travagant  inftance  of  folly,  of  which  Frenchmen  only 
could  boaft,  they  returned  to  St  Domingo. 

In  1697,  1200  bucaneers  were  induced  to  join  a 
fquadron  of  feven  lfiips  that  failed  from  Europe  under 
the  command  of  Pointis,  to  attack  the  famous  city  of 
Carthagena.  This  was  the  moft  difficult  enterprilb 
that  coilld  be  attempted  in  the  new  world.  The  fkua- 
tion  of  the  port,  the  ftrength  of  the  place,  the  badnels 
of  the  climate,  were  fo  many  obftacles  that  feemed  in- 
furmountable  to  any  but  fuch  men  as  the  bucaneers 
were.  But  every  obftacle  yielded  to  their  valour  and 
good  fortune  :  the  city  was  taken,  and  booty  gained 
to  the  amount  of  1,750,0001.  Their  rapacious  com¬ 
mander,  however,  deprived  them  of  the  advantages  re- 
fulting  from  their  fuccefs.  He  fcrupled  not,  as  foon 
as  they  fet  fail,  to  offer  5250I.  for  the  (hare  of  thofe 
who  had  been  the  chief  inliruments  in  procuring  him 
fo  confiderable  a  fpoil. 

The  bucaneeers,  exafperated  at  this  treatment,  refol- 
ved  immediately  to  board  the  veffel  called  the  Sceptre, 
where  Pointis  himfelf  was,  and  which  at  that  time  was 
too  far  diftant  from  the  reft  of  the  (hips  to  expedl  to 
be  affifted  by  them.  This  avaricious  commander  was 
upon  the  point  of  being  maffacred,  when  one  of  the 
malecontents  cried  out  :  “  Brethren,  why  fhould  we- 
attack  this  rafeal  ?  he  has  carried  off  nothing  that  be¬ 
longs  to  us.  He  has  left  our  (hare  at  Carthagena,  and 
there  we  muff  go  to  recover  it.”  This  propofal  was 
5  E  2  received 
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Bucaneer  received  with  general  applaufe.  A  favage  joy  at  once 
Buccina  [“cceedecl  that  gloomy  melancholy  which  had  feized 
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—  them  ;  and  without  further  deliberation  all  their  (hips' 
tailed  towards  the  city.  r 

.  ^s/uon  as  they  had  entered  the  city  without  meet- 
mg  with  any  refiftance,  they  (hut  up  all  the  men  in  the 
great  church  ;  and  exa&ed  payment  of  218,7501.  the 
amount  of  their  (hare  of  booty  which  they  had  been 
defrauded  of;  promifing  to  retreat  immediately  upon 
their  compliance,  but  threatening  the  mofl  dreadful 
vengeance  if  they  refufed.  Upon  this,  the  mod  vene¬ 
rable  pried  in  the  city  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  made 
ufe  of  all  the  influence  his  chara&er,  his  authority,  and 
hjs  eloquence  gave  to  him,  to  perfuade  his  hearers  to 
yield  up  without  referv.e  all  the  gold,  filver,  and  jewels 
they  had.  The  col  led  ion  which  was  made  after  the 
fermon,  not  furniffiing  the  fum  required,  the  city  was 
ordered  to  be  plundered. 

At  length,  after  amaffing  all  they  could,  thefe  ad¬ 
venturers  fet  fail  ;  when  unfortunately  they  met  with  a 
fleet  of  Dutch  and  Engliffi  (hips,  both  which  nations 
were  then  in  alliance  with  Spain.  Several  of  the  pi¬ 
rates  were  either  taken  or  funk,  with  all  the  cargo  they 
had  on  board  their  (hips  ;  the  red  efcaped  to  St  Do¬ 
mingo. 

Such  was  the  lad  memorable  event  in  the  hidory  of 
the  bucaneers.  The  feparation  of  the  Engliffi  and 
French,  when  the  war,  on  account  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  divided  the  two  nations  ;  the  fuccefsful  means 
they  both  made  ufe  of  to  promote  the  cultivation  of 
Jand  among  their  colonies,  by  the  adidance  of  thefe 
enterprifing  men;  and  the  prudence  they  thowed  in 
fixing  the  mod  didinguidied  among  them,  and  entrud- 
ing  them  with  civil  and  military  employments  ;  the 
protection  they  were  both  under  the  neceffity  of  afford¬ 
ing  to  the  SpaniQi  fettlements,  which  till  then  had 
been  a  general  objeCt  of  plunder:  all  thefe  circum- 
dances,  and  various  others,  befides  the  impoffibility 
there  was  of  fupplying  the  place  of  thefe  remarkable 
men,  who  were  continually  dropping  off,  conc.urred  to 
put  an  end  to  a  fociety  as  extraordinary  as  ever  exid- 
ed.  Without  any  regular  fydem,  without  laws,  with¬ 
out  any  degree  of  fubordination,  and  even  without  any 
fixed  revenue,  they  became  the  afionifhment  of  that 
age  in  which  they  lived,  as  they  will  be  alfo  of  pode- 
rity.  r 

BUCCELL  ARII,  an  order  of  foldiery  under  the 
Greek  emperors,  appointed  to  guard  and  didribute  the 
ammunition  bread  ;  though  authors  are  fomewhat  di¬ 
vided  as  to  their  office  and  quality.  Among  the  Vifi- 
goths  buccellarius  was  a  general  name  for  a  client  or 
vaffal  who  lived  at  the  expence  of  his  lord.  Some 
giye  the  denomination  to  parafites  in  the  courts  of 
princes,  fome  make  them  the  body-guards  of  emperors, 
and  fome  fancy  they  were  only  fuch  as  emperors  em¬ 
ployed  in  putting  perfons  to  death  privately. 

BUCCELL A7  UM,  among  ancient  military  wri¬ 
ters,  denotes  camp-bread,  or  bifeuit  baked  hard  and 
dry,,  both  for  lightnefs  and  keeping.  Soldiers  always 
carried  with  them  enough  for  a  fortnight,  and  fome- 
times  much  longer,  during  the  time  that  military  difei- 
pline  was  kept  up. 

BUCCINA,  an  ancient  mufical  and  military  inftru- 
ment.  It  is  ufually  taken  for  a  kind  of  trumpet ;  which 
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opinion  i,  confirmed  by  Feftus,  by  his  defining  it  a  Et,.cira 
crooked  horn,  played  on  like  a  trumpet.  Vegetius  || 
obferves,  that  the  buccina  was  bent  in  a  femicircle  in  Encephala. 

which  refpeft  it  differed  from  the  tuba  or  trumpet  ’  It  - - - - 

is  very  hard  to  diftinguilh  it  from  the  cornu  or  horn 
unlefs  it  was  fomething  lefs,  and  not  quite  fo  crooked  ; 
yet  it  certainly  was  of  a  different  fpecies,  becaufe  we 
never  read  of  the  cornu  in  ure  with  the  watch,  but  on¬ 
ly  the  buccina.  Befides,  the  found  of  the  buccina  was 
(harper,  and  to  be  heard  much  farther  than  either  the 
cornu  or  the  tuba.  In  Scripture,  the  like  inflrument 
uled  both  in  war  and  in  the  temple,  was  called  rams' 
horns,  hrenjobel,  and  fepheroth  hagijobelim. 

This  inflrument  was  in  ufe  among  the  Jews  to  pro¬ 
claim  their  feaft-days,  new-moons,  jubilees,  fabbatic 
years,  and  the  like.  At  Lacedemon,  notice  was  given 
by  the  buccina  when  il  was  fupper  time  ;  and  the  like 
was  done  at  Rome,  where  the  grandees  had  a  buccina 
blown  both  before  and  after  they  fat  down  to  table. 

.The  found  of  the  buccina  was  called  buccinus,  or  bu- 
emus  f  and  the  mufician  who  played  on  it  was  called 
buccinator. 

BUCCINUM,  or  Whelk.  See  Conchology  In¬ 
dex.  One  of  the  fpecies,  the  Buccinum  lapillus,  or 
majfy  whe/k,  which  is  a  Britifh  fhell,  produces  a  purple 
dye,  analogous  to  the  purpura,  or  celebrated  Tyrian 
purple  of  the  ancients.  By  fome,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  fame. 

.  BUCCLEUGH,  a  village  In  the  county  of  Selkirk 
in  Scotland,  from  which  the  noble  family  of  Scott  have 
the  title  of  duke. 

BUCCO,  the  Barbet.  See  Ornithology  In¬ 
dex, 

BUCENTAUR,  a  galeas  or  large  galley  of  the 
doge  of  Venice,  adorned  with  fine  pillars  on  both 
fides,  and  gilt  over  from  the  prow  to  the  ftern.  This 
veffel  is  covered  over  head  with  a  kind  of  tent,  made 
of  purple  filk.  In  it  the  doge  receives  the  great  lords 
and  perfons  of  quality  that  go  to  Venice,  accompanied 
with  the  ambaffadors  and  counfellors  of  ftate,  and  all 
the  fenators  feated  on  benches  by  him.  The  fame  vef¬ 
fel  ferves  alfo  in  the  magnificent  ceremony  of  Afcenfion 
day,  on  which  the  doge  of  Venice  throws  a  rino-  into 
the  fea  to  efpoufe  it,  and  to  denote  his  dominion  over 
the  gulf  of  Venice. 

Bucentaur  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  (hip,  as  great  and 
as  magnificent  as  that  of  the  Venetians,  built  by  order 
of  the  eleflor  of  Bavaria,  and  launched  on  a  lake  which 
is  fix  leagues  in  length. 

BUCEPHALA,  or  Bucephalos,  in  Ancient  Geo¬ 
graphy,  a  town  built  by  Alexander,  on  the  weft  fide 
of  the  Hydafpis,  a  river  of  the  Hither  India,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  his  horfe  Bucephalus,  which  was  killed  in  the 
aflion  with  Porus,  after  crofting  that  river.  Others 
fay,  this  horfe  died  of  age,  30  years  old  ;  and  not  in 
the  battle,  but  fome  time  after.  His  being  branded  or 
marked  on  the  buttock  with  the  head  of  an  ox,  gave 
rife  to  his  name  (Hefychius).— This  generous  animal, 
who  had  fo  long  (hared  the  toils  and  dangers  of  his 
matter,  had  formerly  received  fignal  marks  of  royal  re¬ 
gard.  Having  difappeared  in  the  country  of  the  Uxii, 

Alexander  ifiued  a  proclamation,  commanding  his 
horfe  to  be  reftored,  otherwife  he  would  ravage  the 
whole  country  with  fire  and  fword.  This  command. 


was- 
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Bucephala  was  immediately  obeyed,  “  So  dear,”  fays  Arrian, 
||  “  was  Bucephalus  to  Alexander,  and  fo  terrible  was 

Buchanan.  Alexander  to  the  Barbarians.” 

L  ’  BUCER,  Martin,  one  of  the  firft  authors  of  the 

reformation  at  Strafburg,  was  born  in  1491,  in  Al- 
face  ;  and  took  the  religious  habit  of  St  Dominic,  at 
feven  years  of  age  :  but  meeting  afterward  with  the 
writings  of  Martin  Luther,  and  comparing  them  with 
the  Scriptures,  he  began  to  entertain  doubts  concern¬ 
ing  feveral  things  in  the  Romifti  religion.  After  fome 
conferences  with  Luther  at  Heidelburg  in  1521,  he 
adopted  mod  of  his  fentiments ;  but  in  1532,  he  gave 
the  preference  to  thofe  of  Zuinglius.  He  aflifted  in 
many  conferences  concerning  religion  ;  and  in  1548 
was  fent  for  to  Augfburg  to  fign  the  agreement  be-- 
tween  the  Papifts  and  Proteftants,  called  the  interim. 
His  warm  oppofition  to  this  project  expofed  him  to 
many  difficulties  and  hardfhips  ;  the  news  of  which 
reaching  England,  where  his  fame  had  already  arrived, 
Cranmer  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury  gave  him  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  come  over,  which  he  readily  accepted.  In 
1 549,  a  hand  fome  apartment  was  affigned  him  in  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  a  falary  to  teach  theo¬ 
logy.  King  Edward  VI.  had  the  greateft  regard  for 
him.  Being  told  that  he  was  very  fenfible  of  the  cold 
of  the  climate,  and  fuffered  much  for  want  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  ftove,  he  fent  him  IOO  crowns  to  purchafe  one. 
He  died  of  a  complication  of  diforders  in  1551  ;  and 
was  buried  at  Cambridge  with  great  funeral  pomp. 
Five  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  his  bo¬ 
dy  was  dug  up,  and  publicly  burnt,  and  his  tomb  de- 
moliffied  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  fet  up  by  order  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  He  compofed  many  works,  among 
which  are  commentaries  on  the  evangelifts  and  gof- 
pels. 

BUCEROS.  See  Ornithology  Index. 

BUCHAN,  a  diftrift  of  Scotland,  lying  partly  in 
the  (hire  of  Aberdeen  and  partly  in  that  of  Banff:  it 
gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  and  ancient  family 
of  Erfkine. 

BUCHANAN,  George,  the  beft  Latin  poet  of 
his  time,  perhaps  inferior  to  none  fince  the  Auguftan 
age,  was  born  ip  February  1506.  This  accomplifhed 
fcholar  and  diftinguifhed  wit  was  not  defeended  of  a 
family  remarkable  for  its  rank.  He  had  no  occafion 
for  the  fplendour  of  anceftry.  He  wanted  not  a  re¬ 
flected  greatnefs,  the  equivocal,  and  too  often  the  only 
ornament  of  the  rich  and  noble.  The  village  of  Kil- 
learn,  in  Stirlingfhire,  Scotland,  was  the  place  of  his 
nativity;  and  the  abjeft  poverty  in  which  his  father 
died  might  have  confined  him  to  toil  at  the  loweft  em¬ 
ployments  of  life,  if  the  generofity  of  an  uncle  had  not 
aflifted  him  in  his  education,  and  enabled  him  to  pur- 
fue  for  two  years  his  ftudies  at  Paris.  But  that  fhort 
fpace  was  fcarcely  elapfed,  when  the  death  of  his  be¬ 
nefactor  made  it  neceflary  that  he  fhould  return  to  his 
own  country,  and  forfake,  for  a  time,  the  paths  of 
fcience. 

He  was  yet  under  his  20th  year,  and  furrounded 
with  the  horrors  of  indigence.  In  this  extremity,  he 
enlifted  as  a  common  foldier  under  John  duke  of  Al¬ 
bany,  who  commanded  the  troops  which  France  had 
fent  to  aflift  Scotland  in  the  war  it  waged,  at  this  pe¬ 
riod,  againft  England.  But  nature  had  not  deftined 
him  to  be  a  hero.  He  was  difgufted  with  the  fatigues 
l. 
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of  one  campaign  ;  and,  fortunately,  John  Major,  then  Buchanan 

profeflor  of  philofophy  at  St  Andrew’s,  hearing  of  his  - v . 

neeeflity  and  his  merit,  afforded  him  a  temporary  re¬ 
lief.  He  now  became  the  pupil  of  John  Mair,  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  teacher  in  the  fame  univerfity,  under  whom 
he  fiudied  the  fubtilities  of  logic  :  and  contrafting  an 
attachment  to  his  matter,  he  followed  him  to  Paris. 

There,  after  having  encountered  many  difficulties,  he 
was  invited  to  teach  grammar  in  the  college  of  St 
Barbe.  In  this  llavifh  occupation  he  was  found  by  the 
earl  of  Cattilis ;  with  whom  having  remained  five 
years  at  Paris,  he  returned  into  Scotland.  He  next 
afted  as  preceptor  to  the  famous  earl  of  Murray,  the 
natural  fon  of  James  V.  But  while  he  was  forming 
this  nobleman  for  public  affairs,  he  found  that  his  life 
was  in  danger;  and  from  enemies,  whofe  vindiftive 
rage  could  fuffer  no  abatement,  and  who  would  not 
fcruple  the  moll  difhonourable  means  of  gratifying  it. 

The  fcandalous  lives  of  the  clergy  had,  it  feems,  ex¬ 
cited  his  indignation  ;  and,  more  than  reafoning  or  ar¬ 
gument,  had  eftranged  him  from  the  errors  of  Popery. 

The  Francifcan  monks,  in  return  to  the  beautiful  but 
poignant  fatires  he  had  written  againft  them,  branded 
him  with  the  appellation  of  atlieijl ;  a  term  which  the 
religious  of  all  denominations  are  too  apt  indiferimi- 
nately  to  lavifh  where  they  have  conceived  a  preju¬ 
dice  ;  and,  not  fatisfied  with  the  outrage  of  abufe  and 
calumny,  they  confpired  his  deftruftion.  Cardinal  Bea¬ 
ton  gave  orders  to  apprehend  him,  and  bribed  King 
James  with  a  very  confiderable  fum  to  permit  his  exe¬ 
cution.  He  was  feized  upon  accordingly  ;  and  the  firft 
genius  of  his  age  was  about  to  perifh  by  the  halter,  or 
by  fire,  to  fatisfy  a  malignant  refentment,  when,  efca- 
ping  the  vigilance  of  his  guards,  he  fled  into  England. 

Henry  VIII.  at  all  times  the  Have  of  caprice  and  paL- 
fion,  was  then  burning,  on  the  fame  day,  and  at  the 
fame  ftake,  the  Lutheran  and  the  Papift.  His  court 
did  not  fuit  a  philofopher  or  a  fatirift.  After  a  fhort 
ftay,  Buchanan  croffed  the  fea  to  France  ;  and,  to  hi Sr 
extreme  difappointment,  found  at  Paris,  Cardinal  Bea¬ 
ton,  as  ambaffador  from  Scotland.  He  retired  pri¬ 
vately  to  Bourdeaux,  dreading,  perhaps,  new  misfor¬ 
tunes,  and  concerned  that  he  could  not  profecute  his  * 
ftudies  in  obfeurity  and  filence.  Here  he  met  An¬ 
drew  Govea,  a  Portuguefe  of  great  learning  and  worth, 
with  whom  he  had  formerly  been  acquainted  during 
his  travels,  and  who  was  now  employed  in  teach¬ 
ing  a  public  fchool.  He  difdained  not  to  aft  as  the 
afliftant  of  his  friend  ;  and  during  the  three  years  he 
refided  at  this  place,  he  compofed  the  tragedies  which 
do  him  fo  much  honour.  It  was  here,  alfo,  that  he 
wrote  fome  of  the  rooft  pleafant  of  thofe  poems,  in 
which  he  has  rallied  the  mufes,  and  threatened  to  for¬ 
fake  them,  as  not  being  able  to  maintain  their  votary. 

About  this  time,  too,  he  prefented  a  copy  of  verfes  to-* 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  who  happened  to  pafs  through 
Bourdeaux. 

His  enemies,  meanwhile,  were  not  inaftive.  Car¬ 
dinal  Beaton  wrote  about  him  to  the  archbiftiop  of 
Bourdeaux ;  and  by  every  motive  which  a  cunning 
and  a  wicked  heart  can  invent,  he  invited  him  to  pu- 
nifti  the  moft  peftilential  of  all  heretics.  The  archbi¬ 
ftiop,  however,  was  not  fo  violent  as  the  cardinal.  On 
inquiring  into  the  matter,  he  was  convinced  that  the 
poet  had  committed  a  very  fmall  impropriety;  and  al¬ 
lowed^ 
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Buchanan,  lowed  liimfelf  to  be  pacified. 

^  long  to  continue  her  fmiles.  Andrew  Govea  being 
called  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  his  matter,  to  ettablilh 
an  academy  at  Coimbra,  he  entreated  Buchanan  to 
accompany  hirm  He  obtained  his  requeft  ;  and  had 
not  been  a  year  in  his  own  country,  when  he  died,  and 
left  his  affociate  expofed  to  the  malice  of  his  inveterate 
enemies  the  monks.  They  lbudly  objeaed  to  him, 
that  lie  was  a  Lutheran  5  that  he  had  written  poems  a- 
gainft  the  Francifcans  j  and  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
the  abominable  crime  of  eating  flefh  in  Lent.  He  was 
confined  to  a  monaftery  till  he  fhould  learn  what  thefe 
men  fancied  to  be  religion  :  and  they  enjoined  him  to 
tranttate  the  Pfalms  of  David  into  Latin  verfe  ;  a  talk 
which  every  man  of  tatte  knows  with  what  admirable 
fkill  and  genius  he  performed. 

On  obtaining  his  liberty,  he  had  the  offer  of  a  fpee- 
dy  promotion  from  the  king  of  Portugal  :  the  iffue  of 
which,  his  averfion  to  the  clergy  did  not  allow  him  to 
wait.  He  battened  to  England  3  but  the  perturbed 
ttatc  of  affairs  during  the  minority  ©f  Edward  VI.  not 
giving  him  the  promife  of  any  lafting  fecurity,  he  fet 
out  for  France.  There  he  had  not  been  long,  when 
he  publifhed  his  Jephtha,  which  his  neceffities  made 
him  dedicate  to  the  marfhal  de  Briffac.  This  patron 
did  not  want  generality,  and  could  judge  of  merit.  He 
fent  him  to  Piedmont,  as  preceptor  to  his  fon  Timo- 
leon  de  Cotti.  In  this  employ  he  continued  feveral 
years  *,  and  during  the  leifure  it  afforded  -him,  he  fully 
examined  the  contraverfies  which  now  agitated  Eu¬ 
rope  *,  and  put  the  latt  hand  to  many  of  the  moft  ad¬ 
mired  of  his  fmaller  poems. 

When  his  pupil  had  no  longer  any  ufe  for  him,  he 
paffed  into  Scotland,  and  made  an  open  profeffion  of 
the  reformed  faith.  But  he  foon  quitted  his  native 
country  for  France  ;  which  appears  to  have  been  more 
agreeable  to  his  tatte.  Queen  Mary,  however,  having 
determined  that  he  fhould  have  the  charge  of  educat¬ 
ing  her  fon,  recalled  him  :  and  till  the  prince  fhould 
arrive  at  a  proper  age,  he  was  nominated  to  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  St  Andrew’s.  His  fuccefs  as  James’s  pre¬ 
ceptor  is  well  known.  When  it  was  reproached  to 
him,  that  he  had  made  his  majefty  a  pedant  ;  “  It  is 
a.  wonder  (he  replied)  that  I  have  made  fo  much  of 
him.”  Mackenzie  relates  a  ttory  concerning  his  tute¬ 
lage  of  his  pedantic  majefty,  which  (hows  under  what 
authority  Buchanan  held  his  pupil,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  degree  of  his  veneration  for  royalty.  The 
young  king  being  one  day  at  play*  with  his  fellow  pu¬ 
pil  the  matter  of  Erfkine,  Buchanan,  who  was  then 
reading,  defired  them  to  make  lefs  noife.  Finding 
that  they  difregarded  his  admonition,  he  told  his  ma¬ 
jefty-,  if  he  did  not  hold  his  tongue,  he  would  certainly 
whip  his  breech.  The  king  replied,  he  would  be  glad 
to  fee  who  would  bell  the  cat ,  alluding  to  the  fable. 
Buchanan,  in  a  paflion,  threw  the  book  from  him,  and 
gave  his  majefty  a  found  flogging.  The  old  countefs 
of  Mar,  who  was  in  the  next  apartment,  rufhed  into 
the  room,  and  taking  the  king  in  her  arms,  allied  how 
he  dared  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  Lord's  anointed .  Bu¬ 
chanan’s  aniwer  is  too  indelicate  to  be  repeated. 

On  the  misfortunes  that  befel  the  amiable  but  im¬ 
prudent  Mary,  he  went  over  to  the  party  of  the  earl 
of  Murray  ;  and  at  his  earneft  defire  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  write  his  “  Dete&ion  j”  a  work  which  his 
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But  fortune  was  not  greatest  admirers  have  read  with  regret.  Having  been 
fent  with  other  commiflioners  to  England,  againll  his 
miftrefs,  he  was,  on  his  return,  rewarded  with  the  ab¬ 
bacy  of  Crofs  Regal  ;  made  director  to  the  chancery  • 
and  feme  time  after  lord  privy  council  and  privy 
feal.  lie  was  likewife  rewarded  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
with  a  penfion  of  iool.  a-year.  The  laft  twelve  years 
of  his  life  he  employed  in  compofing  his  Hiftory  of 
Scotland.  After  having  vied  with  almoft  all  the  more 
eminent  of  the  Latin  poets,  he  contefted  with  Livy  and 
Salluft  the  palm  of  eloquence  and  political  fagacity. 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered  with  pain,  that,  like  the 
former  of  thefe  hiftorians,  he  uas  not  always  careful 
to  preferve  himfelf  from  the  charge  of  partiality.  In 
the  year  1582,  he  expired  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  76th 
year  of  his  age.  ' 

Various  writers  who  have  mentioned  this  author, 
fpcak  of  him  in  very  different  language,  according  to 
their  religious  and  political  principles.  From  his  works, 
however,  it  is  evident,  that,  both  as  a  Latin  poet  and 
profe  writer,  he  hath  been  rarely  equalled  fince  the 
reign  of  Auguttus  ;  nor  is  he  lefs  deferving  of  remem¬ 
brance  as  a  iriend  to  the  natural  liberties  of  mankind, 
in  oppofition  to  ufurpation  and  tyranny.  “The  hapl 
py  genius  of  Buchanan  (fays  Dr  Robertfon),  equally 
formed  to  excel  in  profe  and  verfe,  more  various, 
more  original,  and  more  elegant,  than  that  of  almoft 
any  other  modern  who  writes  in  Latin,  refiedls,  with 
regard  to  this  particular,  the  greateft  luftre  on  his 
country.”  lo  his  memory  an  obelifk  ico  feet  high 
was  eretfed  by  fubfeription  in  1 788,  at  Killearn  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  defigned  by  Mr  J.  Craig,  nephew 
to  the  celebrated  poet  Thomfon. 

The  following  is  a  lift  of  his  works.  1.  Rerum 
Scoticarum ,  &c.  2.  Pfalmorum  David  is  paraphrajis  po- 
etica.  3.  De  jure  regni  apud  Scotos  Dialogus,  4.  RfaL 
mus  civ.  >cum  judicio  Barclaii ,  &c.  5.  Pfalmus  cxx. 

cum  analyfi  organic  a  Bewzeri,  6.  Baptijles ,  five  Ca - 
l amnia,  7.  jdlccejhs ,  trageedia .  8.  1'ragceduc  faerce  et 

exterce ,  9.  De  Caleto  recepto  carmen ,  apud  Stephan, 
IO.  Francifcanus  et  Fratres,  &c.  11 .  E  leg  ice,  Silvia7, 

&c.  12.  Defpera  Herbornec,  \3.P0emata.  14.  Sctyra 
in  cardinalem  Lotharingium,  15.  Rudiment  a  gramma - 
tices ,  Tho.  Linacri  ex  Anglico  fermone  in  Latinum  verfre, 
16.  An  admonition  to  the  true  lords.  17.  De  profodia, 
18.  C llama7 1 eon ,1572.  19.  Ad  vir os  fui /ecu li  cpiflolce . 

20.  Liter as  regince  Scoticce  ad  com,  Bothwclia?,  21.  A 
dete£lion  of  the  doings  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  of 
James  earl  of  Bothwell,  againft  Henry  Lord  Darnly. 
22.  Vita  ab  ipfo  feripta  biennio  ante  mortem ,  cum  com¬ 
mentary  D,  Rob,  Sibbaldi ,  M,  D,  23.  Life  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots.  Thefe  have  been  feverally  printed  of¬ 
ten,  and  in  various  countries.  An  edition  of  them  all 
colle&ed  together  was  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1704, 
in  2  vols  folio. 

BUCHANNESS,  a  cape  or  promontory  of  Scot¬ 
land,  which  is  the  fartheft  point  of  Buchan,  not  far 
from  Peterhead,  and  the  moft  eaftern  of  all  Scotland. 
E.  Long,  o  30.  N.  Lat.  57.  28. 

BUCHAW,  a  free  and  imperial  town  of  Germany, 
in  Suabia,  feated  on  the  river  Tederfee,  22  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Ulm.  Here  is  a  monaftery,  whofe  abbefs  has 
a  voice  in  the  diets  of  the  empire.  E.  Long.  9.  37. 
N.  Lat.  48.  5. 

Buchaw,  a  fmall  territory  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
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Buchaw  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  which  comprehends  the  diftridl  of 
||  the  abbot  of  Fulda. 

Bucking-  BUCHOREST,  a  pretty  large  town  of  Turkey  in 
,  am>  Europe,  feated  in  the  middle  of  Walachia,  and  the  or¬ 
dinary  refidence  of  a  hofpodar.  The  houfes  are  mean 
and  very  ill  built,  except 'a  few  that  belong  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  perfons.  In  1716,  a  party  of  Germans  fent  from 
Tranfylvania  entered  this  town,  and  took  the  prince 
prifoner  with  all  his  court,  and  carried  them  off.  This 
expedition  was  the  more  eafily  performed,  as  feveral 
lords  of  the  country  had  a  fecret  intelligence  with  the 
governor  of  Tranfylvania.  This  prince  had  no  other 
way  to  regain  his  liberty,  but  by  giving  up  that  part 
of  Walachia,  which  lies  between  the  river  Aluth  and 
Tranfylvania,  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  by  the  peace 
concluded  at  Paffarowitz  in  1718.  The  Germans  en¬ 
tered  again  to  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  and  levied 
excdlive  contributions.  But  affairs  took  another  turn 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Crotlka  in  1737;  for  the  em¬ 
peror  was  obliged  to  reftore  this  part  of  Walafchia  to 
the  hofpodar,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Belgrade.  E. 
Long.  26.  30.  N.  Lat.  44.,  30. 

BUCHAM,a  fmall,  free,  and  imperial  town  of  Sua- 
bia  in  Germany,  feated  on  the  lake  of  Conftance,  in  „ 
E.  Long.  9.  20.  N.  Lat.  47.  41, 

BUCIOCHE,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  woollen  cloth 
manufactured  in  Provence  in  France,  which  the  French 
ftiips  carry  to  Alexandria  and  Cairo. 

BUCK,  in  Zoology,  a  male  horned  bead;  of  venery 
or  chafe,  whofe  female  is  denominated  a  doe .  See  Cer- 
VUS  and  Buck-HUNTING. 

Buck,  is  alfo  applied  to  the  male  of  the  hare  and 
rabbit  kind.  See  Lepus,  and  Hare-HUNTING. 

BUCK-Benn.  See  MENYANTHES,  Botany  Index . 

B UCK-Tlorn.  See  RhamnuS,  Botany,  Index, 

BuCK-lVheat .  See  Polygonum,  Botany  Index . 

BUCKENHAM,  New,  a  town  of  Norfolk  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  formerly  had  a  ftrong  cattle,  but  now  de- 
molifhed.  It  is  feated  in  a  flat,  in  E.  Long.  1.  10. 
N.  Lat.  52.  30. 

BUCKET,  a  fmall  portable  veffel  to  hold  water, 
often  made  of  leather  for  its  lightnefs  and  eafy  ufe  in 
cafes  of  fire.  It  is  alfo  the  veffel  let  down  into  a  well, 
or  the  fides  of  fhips,  to  fetch  up  water. 

BUCKING,  the  firft  operation  in  the  whitening  of 
linen  yarn  or  cloth. 

BUCKINGHAM,  the  chief  town  of  Buckingham- 
ftnre  in  England,  (lands  in  a  low  ground,  on  the  river 
Oufe,  by  which  it  is  almoft  furrounded,  and  over  which 
there  are  three  handfome  ftone-bridges.  The  town  is 
large  and  populous,  fends  two  members  to  parliament, 
and  had  the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  feems,  however,  to 
have  been  but  an  inconfiderable  place  at  the  Conqueft  ; 
for,  according  to  Doomfday-book,  it  paid  only  for  one 
hide,  anc|  had  but  2 6  burgeffes.  Edward  the  elder 
fortified  it  in  the  year  918  againft  the  incurfions  of  the 
Danes,  with  a  rampart  and  turrets.  It  alfo  had  for¬ 
merly  a  cattle  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  of  which  no 
vettiges  now  remain.  The  fhrine  of  St  Rumbald,  the 
patron  of  fittiermen,  preferved  in  the  church,  was  held 
in  great  veneration.  The  county-gaol  ftands  in  this 
town,  and  here  the  aflizes  are  fometimes  kept.  It  was 
formerly  a  ttaple  for  wool,  but  that  advantage  it  hath 
now  lott.  It  is  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  12  burgeffes, 
who  are  the  foie  electors  of  the  members.  In  its  neigh- 
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bourhood  are  many  paper-mills  upon  the  Oufe.  W. 
Long.  o.  58.  N.  Lat.  51.  30. 

B UCKINGHAM-Shire,  (fuppofed  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  Saxon  word  Buc ,  denoting  a  hart  or  buck)  .. 
an  inland  county  of  England.  During  the  time  prior 
to  the  landing  of  the  Romans  it  was  included  in  the 
divifion  of  Catieuchlani  ;  and  after  their  conqueft  it 
was  included  in  their  third  province  of  Flavia  Casfa- 
rienfis.  During  the  heptarchy  it  belonged  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Mercia,  which  commenced  in  582,  and  termi¬ 
nated  in  827,  having  had  18  kings  ;  and  it  is  now  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Norfolk  circuit,  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln, 
and  the  province  of  Canterbury.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Northamptonfhire  *,  fouth  by  Berkfhire  ;  eaft 
by  Bedfordfhire,  Hertfordfhire,and  Middlefex;  and  weft 
by  Oxfordfhire.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  whofe  greateft 
extent  is  from  north  to  fouth.  It  contains  441,000 
acres  ;  has  above  111,400  inhabitants,  185  pariihes, 
73  vicarages;  is  49  miles  long,  18  broad,  and  109  in 
circumference.  It  has  15  market- towns,  viz.  Bucking¬ 
ham  and  Aylefbury,  the  county  towns,  Marlow,  New- 
port-Pagnel,  Window,  Wendover,  Beaconsfield,  Wic- 
comb,  Chefham,  Amerfham,  Stony  Stratford,  Colnbrook, 
Ivingho,  Oulney,  Rifborough  ;  befides  the  confiderable 
villages  of  Eaton  and  Fenny  Stratford,  and  613  others 
inferior.  It  is  divided  into  eight  hundreds,  provides 
560  men  for  the  militia,  fends  14  parliament-men,  and 
pays  12  parts  of  the  land-tax.  Its  rivers  are  the 
Thames,  Oufe,  Coin,  Wicham,  Amerfham,  Ifis,  Tame, 
and  Loddon.  Its  chief  produce  is  bone-lace,  paper, 
corn,  fine  wool,  and  breeding  rams.  The  moft  noted 
places  are  the  Chiltern  Hills,  Vale  of  Aylefbury,  Bern- 
wood  Foreft,  Wooburn-Heath,  and  15  parks.  The  air 
is  generally  good,  and  the  foil  moftly  chalk  or  marie. 
The  population  of  Buckinghamftiire  amounted  to 
111,000  perfons  in  the  year  1801  ;  in  1700  the  num¬ 
ber  was  80,500.  Increafe  in  a  century  30,500. 

Buckingham,  George  Villiers ,  duke  of.  See  Vil- 
LIERS. 

Buckingham,  John  Sheffield,  duke  of  See  Shef¬ 
field. 

BUCKLE,  a  well  known  utenfil,  made  of  divers 
forts  of  metals,  as  gold,  filver,  fteel,  brafs,  &.C. 

The  faihion  or  form  of  buckles  is  various  ;  but  their 
ufe,  in  general,  is  to  make  faft  certain  parts  of  drefs,  as 
the  fhoes,  garters,  &c. 

Buckle,  in  Heraldry.  The  buckle  was  fo  much 
efteemed  in  former  times,  that  few  perfons  of  repute 
and  honour  wore  their  girdles  without  it  ;  and  it  may 
be  confidered,  in  coats  of  arms,  as  a  token  of  the  fure- 
ty,  the  faith,  and  fervice  of  the  bearer. 

BUCKLER,  a  piece  of  defenfive  armour  ufed  by 
the  ancients.  It  was  worn  on  the  left  arm,  and  com- 
pofed  of  wickers  woven  together,  or  wood  of  the  lighteft 
fort,  covered  with  hides  and  fortified  with  plates  of 
brafe  or  other  metal.  The  figure  was  fometimes  round, 
fometimes  oval,  and  fometimes  almoft  iquare.  Moil 
of  the  bucklers  were  curioufty  adorned  with  all  forts 
of  figures  of  birds  and  beafts,  as  eagles,  lions  ;  nor  of 
thefe  only,  but  of  the  gods,  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  and 
all  the  works  of  nature;  which  cuftom  was  derived  from 
the  heroic  times,  and  from  them  communicated  to  the 
Grecians,  Romans,  and  Barbarians. 

The  feutum  or  Roman  buckler,  was  of  wood,  the 
parts  being  joined  together  with  little  plates  of  iron, 
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Buckler  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  bull’s  hide. 

Bucolic.  plate  W6nt  a.boUt  il  .with°ut,  to  keep  off  blows  •  and 
k— -y— ^  another  within,  to  hinder  it  from  taking  any  damage 
by  lying  on  the  ground.  In  the  middle  was  an  iron 
bofs  or  umbo  jutting  out,  very  ferviceable  to  glance  off 
ftones  and  darts  ;  and  fometimes  to  prefs  violently  upon 
the  enemy,  and  drive  all  before  them.  They  are  to 
be  diftinguifhed  from  the  clypei,  which  were  lefs,  and 
quite  round,  belonging  more  properly  to  other  nations, 
though  for  fome  little  time  ufed  by  the  Romans.  The 
feuta  them felves  were  of  two  kinds-,  the  ovata ,  and  the 
mibricata :  the  former  is  a  plain  oval  figure ;  the  other 
oblong,  and  bending  inward  like  half  a  cylinder.  Po¬ 
lybius  makes  the  feuta  four  feet  long,  and  Plutarch 
calls  them  reaching  down  to  the  feet .  And  it 

is  very  probable  that  they  covered  almoft  the  whole 
body,  fince  in  Livy  we  meet  with  foldiers,  who  Rood 
©n  the  guard,  fometimes  deeping  with  their  head  on 
their  fhield,  having  fixed  the  other  part  of  it  in  the 
earth. 

Votive  BUCKLERS :  Thofe  confecrated  to  the  gods 
and  hung  up  in  their  temples,  either  in  commemoration 
of  fome  hero,  or  as  a  thankfgiving  for  a  vi&ory  obtain¬ 
ed  over  an  enemy  ;  whofe  bucklers,  taken  in  war,  were 
offered  as  a  trophy. 

BUCKOR,  a  province  of  Afia,  fubjeft  to  the 
Great  Mogul.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Indus,  on 
the  banks  of  which  there  are  corn  and  cattle  ;  but 
the  wed  part,  which  is  bounded  by  Sageftan  in  Peifia, 
is  a  defert.  The  inhabitants  are  ftrong,  robuft,  and  apt 
to  mutiny  *,  for  which  reafon  the  Mogul  has  a  garrifon 
at  the  chief  town  called  Buckory  which  is  feated  in  an 
ifland  made  by  the  river  Indus.  They  are  all  Maho¬ 
metans,  and  drive  a  great  trade  in  cotton  cloth  and 
other  Indian  commodities.  E.  Long.  70.  5.  N.  Lat. 
28.  20. 

BUCKRAM,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  coarfe  linen 
cloth  ffiffened  with  glue,  ufed  in  the  making  of  gar- 
ments.  to  keep  them  in  the  form  intended.  It  is  alfo 
ufed  in  the  bodies  of  women’s  gowns  ;  and  it  often 
ferves  to  make  wrappers  to  cover  cloths,  ferges,  .and 
fuch  other  merchandifes,  in  order  to  preferve  them,  and 
keep  them  from  the  duft,  and  their  colours  from  fad¬ 
ing.  Buckrams  are  fold  wholefale  by  the  dozen  of 
fmall  pieces  or  remnants,  each  about  four  ells  long,  and 
broad  according  to  the  piece  from  which  they  are  cut. 
Sometimes  they  ufe  new  pieces  of  linen  cloth  to  make 
buckrams,  bat  moft  commonly  old  ftieets  and  old  pieces 
of  Lai  Is. 

BUCKSTALL,  a  toil  to  take  deer,  which  mull  not 
be  kept  by  any  body  that  has  not  a  park  of  his  own, 
under  penalties. 

BUCOLIC,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  kind  of  poem  re¬ 
lating  to  fhepherds  and  country  affairs,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  moft  generally  received  opinion,  took  its  rife 
in.  Sicily.  Bucolics,  fays  Voffius,  have  fome  confor¬ 
mity  with  comedy.  Like  it,  they  are  pi&ures  and  imi¬ 
tations  of  ordinary  life  ;  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  comedy  reprefents  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants 
of.cities,  and  bucolics  the  occupations  of  country  peo¬ 
ple.  Sometimes,  continues  he,  this  laft  poem  is  in 
form  of  a  monologue,  and  fometimes  of  a  dialogue. 
Sometimes  there  is  action  in  it,  and  fometimes  only 
narration  ;  and  fometimes  it  is  compofed  both  of  aftion 
and  .narration,  The  hexameter  verfe  is  the  moft  pro- 
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An  iron  per  for  bucolics  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues, 
chus,  Bion,  Theocritus,  and  Virgil,  are  the 
nowned  of  the  ancient  bucolic  poets. 

BUD,  in  Botany .  See  the  article  Gemma. 

BUD  A,  the  capital  city  of  Hungary,  called  Ofen 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  Buden  by  the  Turks.  It  is 
large,  well  fortified,  and  has  a  caft’le  that  is  almoft  im¬ 
pregnable.  The  houfes  are  tolerably  handfome,  being 
moil  of  them  built  with  fquare  ftone.  It  was  a 
much  finer  place  before  the  Turks  had  it  in  their 
pofieflion  ;  but  they  being  matters  of  it  135  years, 
have  differed  the  fineft  buildings  to  fall  to  decay.  The 
lower  city,  or  Jews  town,  extends  like  fuburbs  from 
the  upper  city  to  the  Danube.  The  upper  town  takes 
up  all  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  ;  and  is  fortified 
with  good  walls,  which  have  towers  at  certain  dif- 
tances.  The  caftle,  which  is  at  the  extremity  of  the 
kill,  on  the  eafl  fide,  and  commands  the  greateft  part  of 
it,  is  furrounded  with  a  very  deep  ditch,  and  defended 
by  an  old  faftiioned  tower,  with  the  addition  of  new 
fortifications.  I  here  is  alfo  a  fuburb,  enclofed  with 
hedges,  after  the  Hungarian  manner.  The  moft  fump- 
tuous  ftrmftures  now  are  the  caravanferas,  the  mofques, 
bridges,  and  baths.  Thefe  laft  are  the  fineft  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  for  the  magnificence  of  the  building,  and  plenty 
of  water.  Some  of  the  fprings  are  ufed  for  bathing 
and  drinking  ;  and  others  are  fo  hot,  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  ufed  without  a  mixture  of  cold  water.  The 
Danube  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth  ; 
and  there  is  a  bridge  of  boats  between  this  city  and 
Peft,  confifting  of  63  large  pontoons.  The  Jews  have 
a  fynagogue  near  the  caftle-gardens.  The  adjacent 
country  is  fruitful  and  pleafant,  producing  rich  wines  j 
though  in  fome  places  they  have  a  fulphureous  fla¬ 
vour. 

This  city  was  the  refidence  of  the  Hungarian  mo- 
narchs,  till  the  Tuiks  took  it  in  1 526.  Ferdinand 
archduke  of  Auftria  recovered  it  the  next  year  j  but  in 
1529,  the  Turks  became  mafters  of  it  again.  In  1684 
the  Chriftians  laid  fiege  to  it;  but  they  were  obliged  to 
raife  it  foon  after,  though  they  had  an  army  of  80,000 
men.  Two  years  after,  the  Turks  loft  it  again,  it 
being  taken  by  affault  in  the  fight  of  a  very  numerous 
army.  The  booty  that  the  Chriftians  found  there 
was  almoft  incredible,  becaufe  the  rich  inhabitants  had 
lodged  their  treafures  in  this  city  as  a  place  of  fafety. 
However,  part  of  thefe  riches  was  loft  in  the  fire  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  affault.  This  laft  fiege  coft  the  Chri¬ 
ftians  a  great  deal  of  blood,  becaufe  there  were  many 
in  the  camp  who  carried  on  a  fecret  correfpondence 
with  the  Turks.  When  the  ferafkier  faw  the  city  on 
fire,  and  found  he  could  not  relieve  it,  he  beat  his  head 
again  ft  t  he  ground  for  anger.  In  1687  this  city  had 
like  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  again 
by  treachery.  After  this,  the  Chriftians  augmented 
the  fortifications  of  this  place,  to  which  the  pope  con¬ 
tributed  ICO, COO  crowns,  for  this  is  looked  upon  as  the 
key  of  Chriftendom.  It  is  feated  on  the  Danube,  105 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Vienna,  163  north  by  weft  of  Bel¬ 
grade,  and  563  north-weft  of  Conftantinople.  E.  Long. 
19.  22.  N.  Lat.  47.  20. 

Buda,  the  Beglerbeglic  of  was  one  of  the  chief  go¬ 
vernments  of  the  Turks  in  Europe.  It  included  all 
the  countries  of  Upper  Hungary  between  the  rivers 
Teiffe  and  Danube,  and  between  Agria  and  Novigrad  ; 

all 
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Buda  all  Lower  Hungary  from  Gran  and  Canifca,  the  eaft- 
I)  ern  part  of  Sclavonia,  arid  almott  all  Seivia  :  but  a 
Uuddefdale. good  part  of  this  government  now  belongs  to  the  queen 
*"  v  ~  of  Hungary. 

BGD/EUS,  William,  the  mod  learned  man  in 
France  in  the  15th  century,  was  defcended  of  an  an¬ 
cient  and  illuftrious  family,  and  born  at  Paris  in  1467. 
He  was  placed  young  under  mailers  •,  but  barbarifm 
prevailed  fo  much  in  the  fchools  of  Paris,  that  Budaeus 
took  a  diflike  to  them,  and  fpent  his  whole  time  in 
idlenefs,  till  his  parents  fent  him  to  the  univerfity  of 
Orleans  to  flndy  law.  Here  he  palfed  three  years 
•without  adding  to  his  knowledge  ;  for  his  parents  fend¬ 
ing  for  him  back  to  Paris,  found  his  ignorance  no  lefs 
than  before,  and  his  relu&ance  to  ftudy,  and  love  to 
gaming  and  other  ufelefs  pleafures,  much  greater. 
They  talked  no  more  to  him  of  learning  of  any  kind  •, 
and  as  he  was  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  left  him  to-  fol¬ 
low  his  own  inclinations.  He  was  paffionately  fond 
of  hunting,  and  took  great  pleafure  in  horfes,  dogs, 
and  hawks.  The  fire  of  youth  beginning  to  cool,  and 
his  ufual  pleafures  to  pall  upon  his  fenfes,  he  was 
feized  with  an  irrefiftible  paffion  for  ftudy.  Pie  im¬ 
mediately  difpofed  of  all  his  hunting  equipage,  and 
even  abftra&ed  himfelf  from  all  bufinefs^to  apply  him- 
felf  wholly  to  ftudy  ;  in  which  he  made,  without  any 
affiftance,  a  very  rapid  and  amazing  progrefs,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  The  work 
which  gained  him  greateft  reputation  was  his  trea- 
tife  de  Affe.  His  erudition  and  high  birth  were  not 
his  only  advantages ;  he  had  an  uncommon  (hare  of 
piety,  modefty,  genPenefs,  and  good-breeding.  The 
French  king,  Francis  I.  often  fent  for  him  ;  and  at  his 
perfuafion,  and  that  of  Du  Bel  lay,  founded  the  royal 
college  of  France,  for  teaching  the  languages  and 
fciences.  The  king  fent  him  to  Rome  with  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  ambafifador  to  Leo  X.  and  in  1522  made 
him  mafler  of  requefts.  The  fame  year  he  was  chofen 
provoft  of  the  merchants.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1 540. 
His  works,  making  four  volumes  in  folio,  were  printed 
at  Bafil  in  1  957. 

RUDD/EUS,  John  Francis,  a  celebrated  Luthe¬ 
ran  divine,  and  one  of  the  mod  learned  men  Ger¬ 
many  has  produced,  was  born  in  1667,  at  Anclam,  a 
town  of  Pomerania,  where  his  father  was  minifter. 
He  was  at  firft  Greek  and  Latin  profeftor  at  Colburg  ; 
afterwards  profedor  of  morality  and  politics  in  the  uni- 
verfitv  of  Hall;  and  at  length,  in  1705,  profedor  of 
divinity  at  Jena,  where  he  fixed,  and  vvhere  he  died, 
after  having  acquired  a  very  great  reputation.  His 
principal  works  are,  I.  A  large  htftorical  German 
di&ionary.  2.  Hfloria  ecclejinjlica  Veteris  Tef  ament  i, 
2  voP  4to.  3.  Element  a  philofophice  prtiBic<e ,  infra - 
mentalis ,  et  theoretic te.  3  vols  8vo,  which  has  had  a 
great  number  of  editions,  becaule  in  mod  of  the  uni- 
verfities  of  Germany  the  profeflbrs  take  this  work  for 
the  text  of  their  leflfbns.  4.  SeleBa  juris  nature v  et 
gent  mm.  5.  Mifcellanea  fa  era,  3  vols  4m.  6.  Ifagoge 

hiflorico- theologian  ad  theologiam  univerjam ,  Jingulafque 
ejus  partes ,  2  vols  4(0  ;  which  is  much  valued  by  the 
Lutherans.  7.  A  treatife  on  atheifm  and  fuperfii- 
lion. 

BUDDESDALE,  or  Bettisdale,  a  town  of 
Suffolk  in  England,  feated  in  a  dale  or  valley,  and  its 
flreet  take*  in  a  good  part  of  Ricking,  all  which  to- 
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gether  make  up  the  town  ;  for  of  itfelf  it  is  but  a  ham-  Buddefdale 
let,  having  a  fmall  chapel,  and  an  endowed  g 
fchool,  to  which  belong  certain  fcholat  flii p-, 
to  Rennet  or  Corpus  Chridi  college  in  Cambri 
ing  the  gift  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper  of  the 
great  feal.  E.  Long.  1.8.  N.  Lat.  52.  23. 

BUDDING,  in  Gardening.  See  ENGRAFTING. 

BUDDLE,  in  Metallurgy ,  a  large  fqua re  frame  of 
boards,  ufed  in  wafhing  metallic  ores. 

BUDDLEI A.  See  Botany  Index. 

BUDELICH,  a  town  ot  Germany,  in  the  electoral 
circle  of  the  Rhine  and  archbifhopric  of  Treves,  dated 
on  the  little  river  Traen?  in  E.  Long.  6.  55,  N.  Lat. 

49.  52. 

BUDGE-Barrels,  among  engineers,  fmall  barrels 
well  hooped,  with  only  one  head  ;  on  the  other  end 
is  nailed  a  piece  of  leather,  to  draw  together  upon 
drings  like  a  purfe.  Their  ufe  is  for  carrying  powder 
along  with  a  gun  or  mortar  ;  being  lefs  danger,  us, 
and  eafier  carried,  than  whole  barrels.  They  are  like- 
wife  ufed  upon  a  battery  of  mortars  for  holding  meal- 
powder. 


ram  mar-  jl 

adigned  Budgell. 
dge,  be-  v  ' 


BUDGELL,  Eustace,  Efq.  an  ingenious  and 
polite  writer,  was  the  fon  of  Gilbert  Budgell,  do£lor 
of  divinity  ;  and  was  born  at  St  Thomas,  near  Exeter, 
about  the  year  1685.  He  was  educated*  at  Chrift- 
church  college,  Oxford  ;  from  which  he  removed  to 
the  Inner  Temple,  London  :  but  indead  of  Undying 
the  law,  for  which  his  father  intended  him,  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  polite  literature;  kept  company  with  the  gen- 
teeled  perfons  in  town  ;  and  particularly  contracted  a 
dried  intimacy  with  the  ingenious  Mr  Addifon,  who 
was  fird  coufin  to  his  mother,  and  who,  on  his  being 
made  fecretary  to  Lord  ‘Wharton,  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  took  him  with  him  as  one  of  the  clerks  of  his 
office.  Mr  Budgell,  who  was  about  20  years  of  age, 
and  had  read  the  daffies,  and  the  works  of  the  bed 
Engliffi,  French,  and  Italian  authors,  now  became 


concerned  with  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  Mr  Addifon  irt 
writing  the  Tatler,  as  he  had,  foon  after,  a  (hare  in 
writing  the  Spe&ators,  where  all  the  papers  written 
by  him  are  marked  with  an  X  ;  and  when  that  work 
was  completed,  he  had  likewife  a  hand  in  the  Guar¬ 
dian,  where  his  performances  are  marked  with  an'afte- 
rilk.  He  was  afterwards  made  under  fecretary  to  Mr 
Addifon,  chief  fecretary  to  the  lords  juftices  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  deputy  clerk  of  the  council.  Soon  after, 
lie  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  Irifh  parliament  ;  and  in 
1717,  Mr  Addifm,  having  become  principal  fecretary 
of  ll  ate  in  England,  procured  him  the  place  of  ac¬ 
countant  and  comptroller  general  of  the  revenue  in 
Ireland.  But  the  next  year,  the  duke  of  Bolton  be¬ 
ing  appointed  lord-lieutenant,  Mr  Budgell  wrote  a 
lampoon  againft  Mr  Webfter,  his  fecretary,  in  which 
his  grace  himfelf  was  not  fpared  ;  and  upon  all  occa- 
fions  treated  that  gentleman  with  the  utmoft  contempt. 
This  imprudent  ftep  was  the  primary  caufe  of  his 
ruin  :  for  the  duke  ot  Bolton,  in  {import  of  his  fe¬ 
cretary,  got  him  removed  from  the  pot!  of  accountant- 
general  ;  upon  which,  returning  to  England,  he,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  advice  of  Mr  Addifon,  publiffied  his  cafe 
in  a  pamphht.  entitled,  “  A  letter  to  the  lord  *  *  *, 
from  Eurtace  Budgell,  Efq.  accountant  general,’'  &c. 
Mr  Addifon  had  now  refigned  the  feal>,  and  was  re¬ 
tired  into  the  country  for  the  fake  of  his  health  :  Mr 
5  F  Budgell 
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Budgell  Budgell  had  alfo  loft  feveral  other  powerful  friends, 

II  who  had  been  taken  off  by  death  ;  particularly  the 
u*  °a'  ,  lord  Halifax  and  the  earl  of  Sunderland  :  he,  how¬ 
ever,  made  feveral  attempts  to  fucceed  at  court,  but 
was  conftantly  kept  down  by  the  duke  of  Bolton.  In 
the  year  1 7  20  he  loft  20,OQol.  by  the  South-fea 
fcheme,  and  afterwards  fpent  5000I.  more  in  unfuc- 
cefsful  attempts  to  get  into  parliament.  This  com¬ 
pleted  his  ruin.  He  at  length  employed  himfelf  in 
writing  pamphlets  againft  the  miniftry,  and  wrote 
many  papers  in  the  Craftfman.  In  1733,  began  a 
weekly  pamphlet,  called  The  Bee  ;  which  he  continued 
for  above  100  numbers,  printed  in  eight  volumes  8vo. 
During  the  progrefs  of  this  work,  Dr  Tindal’s  death 
happened,  by  whofe  will  Mr  Budgell  had  2000I.  left 
him  ;  and  the  world  being  furprifed  at  fuch  a  gift  from 
a  man  entirely  unrelated  to  him,  to  the  exclufion  of 
the  next  heir,  a  nephew,  and  the  continuator  of  Ra- 
pin’s  biftory  of  England,  immediately  imputed  it  to 
his  making  the  will  himfelf.  Thus  the  fatirift  : 

Let  Budgell  charge  low  Grub-ftreet  on  my  quill, 

And  write  whate’er  he  pleafe  except  my  will. 

It  was  thought  he  had  fome  hand  in  publiftiing  Dr 
Tindal’s  Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  Creation  5  for  he 
often  talked  of  another  additional  volume  on  the  fame 
fubjeft,  but  never  publifhed  it.  After  the  ceflation  of 
the  Bee,  Mr  Budgell  became  fo  involved  in  law-fuits, 
that  he  was  reduced  to  a  very  unhappy  fituation.  He 
got  himfelf  called  to  the  bar,  and  attended  for  fome 
time  in  the  courts  of  law  ;  but  finding  himfelf  unable 
to  make  any  progrefs,  and  being  diftreft  to  the  utmoft, 
he  determined  at  length  to  make  away  with  himfelf. 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  1736,  he  took  a  boat  at 
Somerfet-ftairs,  after  filling  his  pockets  with  ftones  ; 
ordered  the  waterman  to  flioot  the  bridge  ;  and,  while 
the  boat  was  going  under,  threw'  himfelf  into  the  river. 
He  had  feveral  days  before  been  vifibly  diftra&ed  in 
his  mind.  Upon  his  bureau  was  found  a  flip  of  paper, 
f>n  which  were  thefe  words  : 

What  Cato  did,  and  Addifon  approv’d, 

Cannot  be  wrong. 

Befides  the  above  works,  he  wrote  a  Tranflation  of 
Theophraftus’s  Chara&ers.  He  was  never  married  ; 
but  left  one  natural  daughter,  who  afterwards  aflumed 
his  name,  and  became  an  a£frefs  in  Drury-lane. 

BUDINUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  mountain  of 
Sarmatia  Europsea,  from  which  the  more  northern 
fpring  of  the  Boryfthenes  is  faid  to  take  its  rife,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ptolemy.  But  this  is  contradi&ed  by  later 
accounts.  Now  Podoha. 

BUDNyEANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  fo  called 
from  the  name  of  their  leader,  Simon  Budnseus.  They 
not  only  denied  all  kind  of  religious  worfhip  to  Jefus 
Chrift,  but  aflerted,  that  he  was  not  begotten  by  any 
extraordinary  a£l  of  divine  power  ;  being  born,  like 
other  men,  in  a  natural  wav,  Budnmus  was  depofed 
from  his  minifterial  fun&ions  in  the  year  1584,  and 
publicly  excommunicated,  with  all  his  difeiples  ;  but 
afterwards  abandoning  his  peculiar  fentiments,  he  was 
readmitted  to  the  communion  of  the  Socinian  fe£h 
Crellius  afcribes  the  origin  of  the  above  opinion  to 
Adam  Neufer. 

BUDOA,  a  maritime  town  of  Dalmatia,  with  a 
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bi (hop’s  fee,  fubjeft  to  the  Venetians.  It  is  feated 
between  the  gulf  of  Cattaro  and  the  city  of  Dulugno, 
on  the  coaft  of  Albania;  and  is  an  important  fortrefs 
where  the  Venetians  always  keep  a  ftrong  garrifon.  In 
1667,  it  differed  greatly  by  an  earthquake:  and  in 
1686  was  befieged  by  Soliman,  bafha  of  Scutari  ;  but 
General  Cornaro  obliged  him  to  raife  the  fiege.  E. 
Long.  19.  22.  N.  Lat.  42.  12. 

BLJDRIO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Bolognefe.  The 
adjacent  fields  produce  large  quantities  of  fine  hemp, 
which  renders  the  town  of  more  confequence  than 
larger  places.  E.  Long.  11.  35.  N.  Lat.  44.  27. 

B  UD  UN,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Ceylonefe 
gods:  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  arrived  at  fupremacy, 
after  fucceftive  tranfmigrations,  from  the  loweft  ftate  of 
an  infefl,  through  the  various  fpecies  of  living  ani¬ 
mals.  There  have  been  three  deities  of  this  name, 
each  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  reign  as  long  as  a  bird 
removes  a  hill  of  fand,  half  a  mile  high,  and  fix  miles 
round,  by  a  fingle  grain  in  a  thousand  years.  See 
Sakradawendra. 

BUD  WEIS,  a  royal  city  of  Bohemia  in  Germany. 
It  is  pretty  large  and  well  built,  furrounded  with  ftrong 
walls,  fortified  with  a  good  rampart,  and  might  be 
made  an  important  place.  It  was  taken  by  the  king 
of  Pruflia  in  1744,  but  he  did  not  keep  it  very  long. 
E.  Long.  14.  19.  N.  Lat.  42.  15. 

BUDZIAC  Tart  ary,  lies  on  the  rivers  Neifter, 
Bog,  and  Nieper ;  having  Poland  and  Ruflia  on  the 
north,  Little  Tartary  on  the  eaft,  the  Black  fea  on 
the  fouth,  and  Beffarabia  on  the  weft.  The  chief 
town  is  Oczakow.  It  is  fubjeft  to  Turkey. 

BUENA  VISTA,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands, 
lying  in  N.  Lat.  15.  56.  It  is  alfo  called  Bonvijla , 
and  Bonnevue ;  but  the  firft  is  the  true  appellation, 
the  others  being  only  abbreviations  and  corruptions  of 
the  original  name,  which  fignifies  a  good profpeB,  in¬ 
timating  the  beautiful  appearance  it  makes  to  fliips  at 
fea.  This  ifland  is  reckoned  near  20  leagues  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  is  diftinguifhed  on  the  north  fide  by 
a  ridge  of  white  rocks  that  bound  it.  The  coaft  that 
ftretches  eaft  and  north-weft  is  terminated  with  fundry 
banks  to  the  fea ;  but  the  interior  part  is  chiefly 
mountainous.  From  the  northern  point  there  is  a  large 
ridge  of  rocks  proje&ing  near  a  whole  league  into  the 
fea,  againft  which  the  waves  break  with  incredible 
fury.  Another  point  of  rocks  ftretches  into  the  fea 
on  the  fouthern  point  of  the  ifland  eaft  ward,  a  league 
and  a  half  beyond  that  point ;  and  in  that  bay  is  the 
beft  road  for  (hipping. 

BUENOS  AYRES,  a  country  of  South  America, 
belonging  to  the  Spaniards.  This  name,  given  from  the 
pleafantnefs  of  the  climate,  is  extended  to  all  that  coun¬ 
try  lying  between  Tucuman  on  the  eaft,  Paraguay  on 
the  north,  and  Terra  Magellanica  on  the  fouth,  or  to 
the  vertex  of  that  triangular  point  of  land  which  com- 
pofes  South  America.  The  country  is  watered  by  the 
great  river  La  Plata  ;  firft  difcovered  in  1515  by  Juan 
Diaz  de  Solis,  who  with  two  of  his  attendants  was 
mafiaqrcd  by  the  natives ;  and  partly  fubdued  by  Se- 
baftian  Gaboto,  who  gave  the  great  river  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  La  P/ata ,  from  the  abundance  of  the  precious 
metals  he  procured  from  the  inhabitants,  imagining 
them  to  be  the  produce  of  the  country,  though  in  fa& 
they  were  brought  from  Peru. — No  country  in  the 

world 
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Baenos  world  abounds  more  in  horned  cattle  and  horfes  than 
Ayres  Buenos  Ayres,  where  the  grealed  expence  of  a  horfe 

f"  or  cow  is  in  the  catching  it,  and  they  are  frequently 

to  be  had  at  the  fmall  price  of  two  or  three  rials.  In 
v  fuch  abundance  are  thefe  ufeful  animals,  that  the  hide 
alone  is  deemed  of  any  value,  as  this  conditutcs  a  main 
article  in  the  trade  of  the  country.  All  rove  wild  in  the 
fields*,  but  they  are  now  become  more  didicult  of  ac- 
cefs,  the  terrible  havock  made  among  them  having 
taught  the  cautious  brutes  to  keep  at  a  greater  di- 
fiance.  All  kinds  of  filh  are  in  the  fame  abundance  ; 
the  fruits  produced  by  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
grow  up  here  in  the  utmofi  perfe&ion  ;  and  for  the 
enjoyment  of  life,  and  the  faluhrity  of  the  air,  a  ‘finer 
country  cannot  be  imagined.  The  principal  cities  are 
Buenos  Ayres  the  capital,  Monte  Video,  Corienteo, 
and  Santa  Fe. 

Buenos  ATRES ,  Neujlra  Sennora  de,  the  capital  of 
the  country  called  Buenos  Ayres ,  in  South  America, 
was  founded  in  the  year  1535,  under  the  dire&ion  of 
Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  at  that  time  governor.  It 
fiands  on  a  point  called  Cape  B/anco ,  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  Plata,  fronting  a  fmall  river,  in  S.  Lat.  340 
34'  38",  according  to  the  obfervations  of  Father  Fe- 
ville.  The  fituation  is  in  a  fine  plain,  rifing  by  a 
gentle  afcent  from  the  river  and  truly  paradifaical, 
whether  we  regard  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  the 
fertility  of  the  foil,  or  that  beautiful  verdure  which 
overfpreads  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  of  which 
the  inhabitants  have  a  profpe&  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  The  city  is  very  confiderable  in  extent,  con¬ 
taining  3000  houfes,  inhabited  by  Spaniards  and  others 
of  different  complexions.  The  ftreets  are  ftraight, 
broad,  and  pretty  equal  in  the  heights  and  dimensions 
of  the  buildings  ;  one  very  handfome  fquare  adorns  it, 
the  front  being  a  cattle  in  which  the  governor  holds 
his  court,  and  prefides  over  a  garrifon  of  3000  fol- 
diers.  Mod  of  the  buildings  are  of  chalk  or  brick, 
except  the  cathedral,  a  magnificent  dru&ure,  compofed 
chiefly  of  done. 

BUFALMACO,  Boramico,  an  Italian  painter; 
the  fird  who  put  labels  to  the  mouths  of  his  figures, 
with  fentences ;  fince  followed  by  bad  maders,  but 
more  frequently  in  caricature  engravings.  He  died  in 
1340. 

BUFF,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  leather  prepared  from 
the  (kin  of  the  buffalo  ;  which  dreffed  with  oil,  after 
the  manner  of  (hammy,  makes  what  we  call  buff-Jkin . 
This  makes  a  very  confiderable  article  in  the  French, 
Englifh,  and  Dutch  commerce  at  Condantinople, 
Smyrna,  and  all  along  the  coad  of  Africa.  The  (kins 
of  elks,  oxen,  and  other  like  animals,  when  prepared 
after  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the  buffalo,  are  like- 
wife  called  buffs . 

Of  buff-lkin,  or  buff-leather,  are  made  a  fort  of  coats 
for  the  horfe  or  gens  d'armes  of  France,  bandaliers,  belts, 
pouches,  and  gloves. 

In  France,  there  are  feveral  manufactories  defigned 
for  the  dreding  of  thofe  forts  of  hides,  particularly  at 
Corbeil,  near  Paris;  at  Niort,  at  Lyons,  at  Rone,  at 
Etanepus,  at  Cone. 

BUFFALO,  in  'Zoology .  See  Bos. 

BUFFET  was  anciently  a  little  apartment,  feparated 
from  the  red  of  the  room  by  (lender  wooden  columns, 
for  the  difpofing  of  china,  glafs-ware,  &c. 
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It  is  now  properly  a  large  table  in  a  dining-room,  Buffet 
called  alfo  a  Jide-board ,  for  the  plate,  glaffes,  bottles,  II 
bafous,  &c.  to  be  placed  on,  as  well  for  the  fervice  of  u  Qt1, 
the  table  as  for  magnificence.  In  houles  of  perfons  of 
diftin&ion  in  France,  the  buffet  is  a  detached  room, 
decorated  with  pi&ures  relative  to  the  fubjeft,  with 
fountains,  ciderns,  and  vafes.  It  is  commonly  faced 
with  marble  or  bronze. 

BUFFIER,  Claude,  a  French  writer,  born  in  1661, 
became  a  Jefuit  in  1679,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1737* 

There  are  many  works  of  this  author,  which  diow  deep 
penetration  and  accurate  judgement  ;  the  principal  of 
which  is,  Un  Cours  des  Sciences ,  &c.  that  is,  u  a 
Courfe  of  Sciences  upon  principles  new  and  fimple,  in 
order  to  form  the  language,  the  underdanding,  and  the 
heart,  1732,”  in  folio.  This  collection  includes  an 
excellent  “  French  grammar  upon  a  new  plan  ;  a  phi- 
lofophic  and  practical  treatife  upon  eloquence ;  an  art 
of  poetry,”  which,  however,  is  not  reckoned  the  bed 
part  of  this  mifcellany  ;  “  elements  of  metaphyiics  ;  an 
examination  into  vulgar  prejudices  ;  a  treatife  of  civil 
fociety  ;  and  an  exposition  ot  the  proofs  of  religion 
all  full  of  refle&ions,  jud  as  well  as  new.  He  was  the 
author  of  other  works,  in  verfe  and  profe,  of  which  no 
great  account  is  had  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  his 
dyle  in  both  is  rather  eafy  than  accurate  and  correct, 
notwithdanding  the  precepts  in  his  “  Grammar,”  which 
is  really  philofophic. 

BUFFON,  George  Louis  Le  Clerc,  Count  of, 
a  celebrated  naturalid,  was  born  at  Montbard,  in  Bur¬ 
gundy,  the  9th  of  September  1707  :  his  father  was  a 
counfellor  of  the  parliament  of  Dijon,  and  the  fon  was 
dedined  to  the  fame  office,  if  fcience  had  not  drawn 
him  away  from  the  law.  He  dudied  at  Dijon  ;  and 
his  eager  a&ivity,  his  acutenefs,  penetration,  and  ro- 
bud  conditution,  fitted  him  to  purfue'  bufinefs  and  plea- 
fure  with  equal  ardour.  His  early  paflion  was  for 
adronomy,  and  the  young  Le  Clerc  was  never  without 
Euclid  in  his  pocket.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  went 
with  an  Englifh  nobleman  and  his  governor  to  Italy  ; 
but  he  overlooked  the  choiced  remains  of  art,  and,  a- 
midd  the  ruins  of  an  elegant  and  luxurious  people,  he 
fird  felt  the  charms  of  natural  hidory,  whofe  zealous 
and  fuecefiful  admirer  he  afterwards  proved.  On  his 
return  to  France,  he  fought,  on  fome  oceafional  quar¬ 
rel,  with  an  Englidiman,  whom  he  wounded,  and  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  Paris.  Fie  there  tranflated  New¬ 
ton’s  Fluxions  from  the  Latin,  and  Hales’s  Statics 
from  the  Englifh,  into  the  French  language.  He  af¬ 
terwards  came  to  England,  at  the  age  of  25  ;  and  this 
journey  concluded  his  travels  :  he  daid  there  about 
three  months.  At  the  age  of  21,  he  fucceeded  to 
the  edate  of  his  mother,  which  was  valued  at  about 
300,000  livres  (above  l2,oool.  derling);  and  he  was 
one  of  thofe  whofe  eafy  or  affluent  circumffances  urge 
on  to  literary  purfuits,  and  clear  the  path  of  fome  of  its 
thorns.  Perhaps  this  was  the  period  of  his  retirement 
to  Montbard,  where  he  fpent  much  time,  and  where 
his  leifure  was  little  interrupted  :  while  in  the  capital, 
his  office  of  intendant  of  the  king’s  garden  and  cabinet 
engaged  much  of  his  time.  He  loved  much  company, 
and  was  partial  to  the  fair  ;  but  he  loved  glory  more. 

He  fpent  14  hours  every  day  in  fiudy  ;  and,  when  we 
examine  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  works,  we  wonder  at  his  having  executed  fo 
5  F  2  much 
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.At  five  in  the  morning  he  liardijoculatores ,  & c.  whofe  chief  fcene  is  laid  at  the 


Buffon,  much  even  in  this  time 

,  Buf*oon-_  retired  to  a  pavilion  in  his  vaft  gardens,  and  he^was 
~  then  inaccefiible.  This  was,  as  Prince  Henry  of  Pruf- 
fia  called  it,  the  cradle  of  natural  hiftorij ;  but  flie  was 
indifferently  accommodated.  The  walls  were  naked  : 
an  old  writing-table,  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
an  elbow  chair  of  black  leather,  were  the  only  furni¬ 
ture  of  his  ftudy.  His  manufcripts  were  in  a  cabinet 
in  another  building,  and  he  went  occalionally  from  one 
to  the  other.  1  he  eras  of  Buffon’s  works  are  pretty 
well  known.  When  each  was  finifbed  it  was  put 
s  afide,  in  order  that  he  might  forget  it,  and  he  then  re¬ 
turned  to  it  with  the  feverity  of  a  critic.  He  was 
anxious  to  have  it  perfpicuous ;  and  if  tbofe  to  whom 
he  read  his  works  hefitated  a  moment,  he  changed  the 
paffage.  The  works  of  others  he  at  laft  read  like 
Magliabechi,  the  titles,  the  contents,  and  the  mod  in- 
tere fling  parts  ;  but  he  read  M.  Neekar’s  Compte 
Rendu,  and  the  Adminiftratfon  of  the  Finances,  at 
length  ;  hefpoke  of  them  alfo  with  no  little  enthufiafm. 
His  favourite  authors  were  Fenelon,  Montefquieu,  and 
Richardfon. 

M.  de  Buffon’s  converfation  was  unadorned,  rarely 
animated,  but  fometimes  very  cheerful.  He  was  exa£t 
in  his  drefs,  particularly  in  dreffing  his  hair.  He  fat 
3t>ng  at  table,  and  then  teemed  at  his  eafe.  His  con¬ 
verfation  was,  at  this  time,  unembarfaffed,  and  his 
guefts  had  frequently  occafion  to  notice  fome  happy 
turn  of  phrafe,  or  fome  deep  reflexion.  His  eomplai- 
fance  was  very  confiderable  :  he  loved  praife,  and  even 
praifed  himfelf;  but  it  was  with  fo  much  franknefs, 
and  with  fo  little  contempt  of  others,  that  it  was  ne¬ 
ver  difagreeable.  Indeed,  when  we  confider  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  reputation,  the  credit  of  his  works,  and  the 
attention  with  which  they  were  always  received,  we 
do  not  wonder  that  he  was  fenfible  of  his  own  value. 
It  would  perhaps  have  difplayed  a  ffronger  mind  to- 
have  concealed  it.  His  father  lived  to  93,  and  almoft 
adored  his  fon  ;  his  grandfather  to  87  ;  and  the  fubjeft 
of  the  prefent  article  exceeded  only  80.  He  died  in* 
April  1788.  Fifty-fix  ftones  were  found  in  his  blads 
der  y  but  if  he  had  confented  to  the  operation,  he' 
might  probably  have  lived  longer.  He  left  one  fon; 
who  near  a  high  tower  in  the  gardens  of  Montbard 
has  placed  a  low  column,  with  the  following  inferip- 
tion 

Excelfoe  Turn 
Huinilis  Columna, 

Pa  rent i  fuo 
Fil.  Buffon. 

This  fon  fell  a  victim  to  the  tyranny  of  Robefpierre  du¬ 
ring  the  late  revolution  in  France. 

BUFFOON,  a  d folk,  or  mimic,  who  diverts  the 
public  by  his  pleafantries  and  follies.  Menage  after 
Salmafius, .  derives  the  word  from  buffo;  a  name  given 
to  thofe  who  appeared  on  the  R omarr>  theatre  with  their 
cheeks  blown  up  5.  that,  receiving  blows  thereon,  they 
might  make  the  greater  noife,  and  let  the  people  a 
laughing.  Others,  a's  Rhodiginus,  make  the  origin 
of  buffoonery  more  venerable;  deriving  it  from  a 
fbafl  inftituted  in  Attica  by  King  Ere&heus,  called 
buphonia . 

Buffoons  are  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  find 

denominated  fcurrcc)  gelajiani,  tnimilogt}  minijlelli,  go- 
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tables  of  great  men.  Gallienus  never  fat  down  to 
meat  without  a  fecond  table  of  buffoons  by  him  ;  Til- 
lemon  t  alfo  renders  pantomimes  by  buffoons.  In  which 
fenfe  he  obferves,  the  (hows  of  the  buffoons  were  taken 
a  way  by  Domitian,  reftored  by  Nerva,  and  finally  abo- 
lifhed  by  Trajan. 

BUFONI  A,  Toad  grass.  See  Botany  Index, 

BUFONITA,  in  Natural  Hfory,  the  toad-ltone. 
This  has  been  received  not  only  among  the  lilt  of  na¬ 
tive  (tones  by  the  generality  of  authors,  but  even  has 
held  a  place  among  the  gems,  and  is  ltill  worn  in  rings 
by  fome  people  ;  though  undoubtedly  it  is  an  extrane¬ 
ous  foffil.  There  has  been  a  ftrong  opinion  in  the 
world,  that  it  was  found  in  the  head  of  an  old  toad  ; 
and  that  this  animal  voided  it  at  the  mouth,  on  being 
put  on  a  red  cloth.  The  general  colour  of  the  buto- 
13 it ae  is  a  deep  dulky  brown  ;  but  it  varies  greatly  in 
this  refpetff  in  feveral  fpecimens,  fome  of  which  are 
quite  black,  others  of  an  extremely  pale  fimple  brown, 
a  chefnut  colour,  liver  colour,  black-gray,  or  whitifh. 
The  bufonitae  are  ufually  found  immerfed  in  beds  of 
ftone ;  and  fo  little  doubt  is  there  of  what  they  have 
originally  been,  viz.  the  petrified  teeth  of  the  lupus 
pjfcis,  or  wolf-fifh,  that  part  of  the  jaw  of  the  fifh  has 
lometimes  been  found  with  the  teeth  petrified  in  it. 
The  bufonitae  are  faid  to  be  cordial  and  aftringent ; 
many  other  fanciful  virtues  are  aferibed  to  them,  which 
the  prefent  pra&ice  has  reje£h-d. 

BUG,  or  BuGG.  See  ClMEX,  Entomology 
Index . 

Cheap ,  eafy,  and  clean  mixture  for  effeBually  deflroy - 
ing  BUGGS,  Take  of  the  highell  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,, 
(viz.  lamp-fpirifcs)  that  will  burn  all  away  dry,  and  leave 
not  the  leaft  moilture  behind  it,  half  a  pint  ;  new  di¬ 
alled  oil,  or  fpirit,  of  turpentine,,  half  a  pint  :  mix 
them  together;  and  break  into  it,  in  fmall  bits,  half 
an  ounce  of  camphire,  which  will  diffolve  it  in  a  few* 
minutes  ;  fhake  them  well  together  ;  and  with  a  piece 
of  fponge,  or  a  brulh  dipt  in  fome  of  it,  wet  very  well, 
the  bed  or  furniture  wherein  thefe  vermin  harbour  and 
breed,  and  it  will  infallibly  kill  and  deflroy  both  ihemu 
and  their  nits,  although  they  fwarm  never  fo  much... 
But  then  the  bed  and  furniture  mull  be  well  and  tho¬ 
roughly  wet  with  it  (the  dull  upon  them  being  firfb 
brulhed  and  lhaken  off.),  by  which  means  it  will  nei¬ 
ther  foil,  flain,  nor  in  the  lea  11  hurt,  the  fineft  filk  or 
damafk  bed  that  is.  The  quantity  here  ordered  of  this^ 
mixture  (that  cofts  but  about  a  (hilling)  will  rid  any* 
one  bed  whatever,  though  it  ftvarms  with  bugg*.  If 
any  buggs  (hould  happen  to  appear  after  once  uling  it,., 
it  will  only  be  for  want  of  well  wetting  the  lacing,  &c.. 
of  the  bed,  or  the  folding  of  the  linens  or  cut  tains 
near  the  rings,  or  the  joints  or  holes  in  and  about  the 
bed  or  head-board,  wherein  the  bugg<  and  nits  nellle 
and  breed  ;  and  then  their  being  wetted  all  again  with* 
more  of  the  fame  mixture,  which  dries  in  as  fall  as  you 
ufe  it,  pouring  fome  of'  it  into  the  joints  and  holes 
where  the  brulh  or  fponge  cannot  reach,  will  never* 
fail  abfolutely  to  deftroy  them  all.  Some  beds  that 
have  much  wood-work  can  hardly  be  thoroughly  clear¬ 
ed  without  being  firfi  taken  dowm  ;  but  others  that 
can  be  drawn  out,  or  that  you  can  get  well  behind,  to 
be  done  as  it  fhould  be,  may.  The  fmell  this  mixture 
occafions  will.be  all  gone  in  two  or  three  days )  which 
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yet  is  very  wholofome,  and  to  many  people  agreeable. 
Remember  always  to  (hake  the  mixture  together  very 
well  whenever  you  ufe  it,  which  mud  be  in  the  day¬ 
time,  not  by  candle-light,  left  the  fubtlety  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  thou  Id  catch  the  flame  as  you  are  ufing  it,  and  oc- 
cafion  damage. 

Early  in  the  fpring,  even  in  February,  the  larva  of 
this  infcd  begins  to  burft  from  the  egg  \  and  it  is 
at  this  lea  fun  that  attention  is  fo  very  requisite.  The 
bed  ought  to  be  dripped  of  all  its  furniture,  which 
fhould  be  wafhed,  and  even  boiled,  if  linen  ^  if  fluff,  it 
fhould  be  hut-preffed.  The  bedftead  fhould  be  taken 
to  pieces,  dulled,  and  wafhed  with  fpirit  of  wine  in 
the  j .lints  \  for  in  thofe  parts  the  females  lay  their  eggs. 
This  done,  the  joints,  crevices,  cavities,  &c.  fhould 
be  well  filled  with  the  heft  foft  foap  mixed  with  verdi¬ 
gris  and  Scots  fnutL  On  this  fubllance,  the  larva,  if 
any  efcapt  the  cleanfing,  or  any,  which  is  common  in 
old  houfes,  creep  into  the  bedftead,  will  feed  at  firftr 
and  of  courfe  be  deftroyed  :  this  laft  will  effeft  the 
purpofe  in  houfes  where  thefe  vermin  are  not  fo  nume¬ 
rous,  by  repeating  the  operation  every  three  months.— 
f Travels  in  Profeffor  Kalm  f  mentions,  that,  from  repeated  trials, 
America .  ^  jias  been  convinced,  that  fuiphur,  if  it  be  properly 

employed,  entirely  dertroys  buggs  and  their  eggs  in 
beds  or  walls,  though  they  were  ten  times  more  nume¬ 
rous  than  the  ants  on  an  ant-hill.  His  tranflator,  Dr 
Forfter,  adds,  that  a-  (till  more  effedtual  remedy  is,  to 
walh  all  the.  infedted  furniture  with  a  folution  of  arfe- 
nic.  See  further  the  article  ClMlCIFUGA. 

BUGEY,  a  province  of  Francey  bounded  on  the 
eaft  by  Savoy,  on  the  weft  by  Breffe,  on  the  fouth  by 
Dauphinv,  and  on  the  north  by  the  territory  of  Gex 
and  the  Franehe  Comte.  It  is  about  40  miles  long 
and  25  broad.  Though  it  is  a  country  full  of  hills  and 
rivers,  yet  it  is  fertile  in  fome  places,  the  rivers  abound 
in  trouts,  and  there  is  plenty  of  all  forts  of  game.  The 
chief  places  are  Belley  the  capital,  Seifel,  St  Rambert, 
Fort  L’Eclufe,  and  Chateau  Neuf. 

BUGGERS,  C Bulgarii ),  anciently  fignified  a  kind 
of  heretics,  otherwife  called  Paterini ,  Cathari \  and  Al- 
bigenfes . 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  Bougres ,  and 
that  from  Bougria  or  Bulgaria ,  the  country  where 
they  chiefly  appeared.  Am  ng  other  errors  they  held 
that  men  ought  to  believe  no  feripture  but  the  New 
Teilament  ;  that  baptifm  was  not  necoffary  to  infants  y 
that  hufbands  who  eonverfed  with  their  wives  could 
not  be  fayed  ;  and  that  an  oath  was  abfolutely  unlaw¬ 
ful.  Thev  vvere  ftrenuoufly  refuted  by  Fr.  Robert,*  a 
Dominican,  furnamed  the  Bugger ,  as  having  formerly 
made  prof*  flion  of  this  herefy. 

The  Buggers  are  mentioned  by  Matthew  Paris,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  under  the  name  of  Bugares. 
Circa  dies  autetn  illos  invaluit  hceretica  pravitas  corum 
qui  vulgariter  dicuntur  Paterini  et-  Bugares ,  de  quorum 
err  or  thus  ma/o  tacere  quam  loqui. 

Bugger*  or  BuggERER,  came  afterwards  to  be 
ufed  for  a  fodomite  ;  it  being  one  of  the  imputations 
laid,  right  or  wrong,  on  the  Bulgarian  heretics^  that 
they  taught,  or  at  leaft  pradlifed,  this  abominable 
crime. 

BUGGER  (  Bu/ganus),  is  alfo  a  denomination  given 
to  ufurers  ■,  ufury  beirig  a  vice  to  which  the  fame  he¬ 
ctics  are  faid  to  have  been  much  addidled. 
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BUGGERY,  or  Sodomy,  is  defined  by  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Coke  to  be  a  carnal  copulation  again  ft  nature, 
either  by  a  confufion  of  fpecies,  that  is  to  fay,  either  a 
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man  or  woman  with  a  brute  beaft 
with  a  man 


,  or  fexes,  as  a  man 
1,  or  a  man  unnaturally  with  a  woman.  It 
is  faid  this  fin  again  ft  God  and  nature  was  fir  ft 
brought  into  England  by  the  Lombards.  As  to  its 
punifhment,  the  voice  of  nature  and  of  reafon,  and  the 
ex  profs  law  of  God  J,  determines  it  to  be  capital. 
this  we  have  a  fignal  inftance,  long  before  the  Jewifh  x4* 
difpenfation,  by  the  deftrudtion  of  two  cities'  by  fire" 
from  heaven  *,  fo  that  this  is  an  univerfal,  not  merely  a 
provincial,  precept.  Our  ancient  law,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  imitated  this  punifhment,  by  commanding  fuch 
mifereants  to  be  burnt  to  death  *  though  Fleta  fays,: 
they  fhould  be  buried  alive  ;  either  of  which  punifh- 
ments  was  indifferently  ufed  for  this  crime  among  the 
ancient  Goths.  But  now  the  general  punifhment  of 
all  felonies  is  the  fame,  namely,  by  hanging  :  and  this 
offence  (being  in  the  times  of  Popery  only  fubjedl  to 
ecclefiaftical  cenfures)  was  made  felony  without  bene¬ 
fit  of  clergy  by  ftatute  2j  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.  revived 
and  confirmed  by  5  Eliz.  c.  17.  And  the  rule  of  law 
herein  is,  that,  if  both  parties  are  arrived  at  the  years 
of  diferetion,  agentes  et  confentientes  pari  poena  pleElan - 
tur ,  “  both  are  liable  to  the  fame  punifhment.” 

BUGIA,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  in 
Africa.  It  is  almoft  furjrounded  with  mountains  ;  and 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  Benijubar,  Auraz,  and  La- 
bez.  Thefe  mountains  are  peopled  with  the  moft  an¬ 
cient  Arabs,  Moors,  or  Saracens.  The  province  is 
very  fertile  in  corn. 

Bugia,  by  the  Africans  called  Bttgeiah ,  a  maritime’ 
town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  and  once 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name.  It  is  fuppo-- 
fed  to  be  the  Saidas  of  Strabo,  built  by  the  Romans. 

It  hath  a  handfome  port  formed  by  a  narrow  neck  of 
land  running  into  the  fea  :  a  great  part  of  wftofe  pro¬ 
montory  was  formerly  faced  with  a  wall  of  hewn  (tone  y 
where  was  like  wife  an  aquedudl,  which  fupplied  the 
port  with  water,  difeharging  it  into  a  capacious  ba- 
fon  ;  all  which  now  lie  in  ruins.  The  city  itlfclf  is 
built  on  the  ruins  of  a  large'  one,  at  the  foot  of  a  high 
mountain  that  looks  towards  the  north-eaft  5  a  great 
part  of  wbofe  walls  rurt  up  quite  to  the  top  of  it  \ 
where  there  is  alfb  a  caftfe  that  commands  the  whole 
town,  befides  two  others  at  the  bottom,  built  for  a  fe- 
curity  to  the  port.  I  he  inhabitants  drive  a  confider- 
abfe  trade  in  ploughfhares,  mattocks,  arid  other  iron 
tools,  which  they  manufadlure  from  the  neighbouring 
mines.  The  town  is  watered  by  a  large  river,  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  the  Nafava  of  Ptolemy.  The  place  is  popu¬ 
lous  ;  and  hath  a  confiderable  market  for  iron  work,* 
oil,  and  wax,  which  is  carried  on  with  great  tranquil¬ 
lity  ;  but  is  no  fooner  over  than  the  whole  place  is  in5 
an  uproar,  fo  that  the  day  feldom  concludes  without 
fome  flagrant  inftance  of  barbarity.  E.  Long.  4.  N. 

Lat.  35-  30. 

BUG  IE,  a  town  of  Egypt,  fituated  on  the  weftenv 
fliore  of  the. Red  fea  almoft  oppofite  to  7a den,-  the  port- 
town  to  Mecca,  and  about  ICO  miles  weft  of  it. 

E.  Long.  36.  N.  Lat.  22.  1 5. 

BUGLE.  See  Ajuga,  Bota’NY  Index . 

BUGLOSS.  See  Anchusa,  Botany  Index . 

Vipers  BUGLOSS.  See  Echium,  Botany  Index. 
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BUILDING,  a  fabric  ere&ed  by  art,  either  for  de¬ 
votion,  magnificence,  or  conveniency. 

Building  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  art  of  conftrudling 
and  railing  an  edifice  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  comprehends 
as  well  the  expences  as  the  invention  and  execution  of 
the  defign.  See  Architecture. 

The  modern  buildings  are  much  more  commodious, 
as  well  as  beautiful,  than  thofe  of  former  times.  Of 
old  they  ufed  to  dwell  in  houfes,  mofl  of  them  with 
a  blind  ftaircafe,  low  ceilings,  and  dark  windows  ;  the 
rooms  built  at  random,  without  any  thing  of  contri¬ 
vance,  and  often  with  fteps  from  one  to  another ;  fo 
that  one  would  think  the  people  of  former  ages  were 
afraid  of  light  and  frefh  air  :  whereas  the  genius  of 
our  times  is  altogether  for  light  ftaircafes,  fine  fafh- 
windows,  and  lofty  ceilings.  And  fuch  has  been  our 
builders  induftry  in  point  of  compa&nefs  and  unifor¬ 
mity,  that  a  lioufe  after  the  new  way  will  afford,  on 
the  fame  quantity  of  ground,  almoft  double  the  con¬ 
veniences  which  could  be  had  from  an  old  one. 

By  a 61  11  Geo.  I.  and  4  Geo.  III.  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  building  within  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality, 
and  in  other  places  therein  fpecified,  party  walls  are 
required  to  be  eroded  of  brick  or  done,  which  fhall 
be  two  bricks  and  a  half  thick  in  the  cellar,  two  bricks 
thick  upwards  to  the  garret  floor,  &c.  and  other  limi¬ 
tations  are  enatled  refpe&ing  the  difpofition  of  the 
timbers,  &c.  And  every  building  is  to  be  furveyed  ; 
and  the  perfon  who  offends  againft  the  ftatute  in  any 
of  the  particulars  recited,  is  liable  to  a  forfeit  of  250I. 
to  be  levied  by  warrant  of  juftices  of  the  peace.  The 
other  principal  ffatutes  relating  to  building  are  19 
Car.  II.  c.  3.  22  Car  II.  c.  11.5  Eliz.  c.  4.  35  Eliz. 
c.  6.  6  Ann.  c.  31.  7  Ann.  c.  17.  33  Geo.  II.  c.  20. 
and  6  Geo.  III.  c.  37. 

Building  of  Skips .  See  Ship -Building. 

BU1LTH,  or  Bealt,  a  town  of  South  Wales  in 
Brecknocklhire,  pleafantly  feated  on  the  river  Wye, 
over  which  there  is  a  wooden  bridge  that  leads  into 
Radnorfhire.  W.  Long.  3.  10.  N.  Lat.  52.  8. 

BUIS,  a  territory  of  France,  in  Dauphiny.  It  is  a 
fmall  mountainous  country,  but  pretty  fertile ;  and 
Buis  and  Nions  are  the  principal  places. 

B  UK  ART,  a  fmall  well-built  town  of  Hungarian 
Dalmatia,  fituated  on  the  Golfo  di  Bikeriza,  in  E. 
Long.  20.  53.  N.  Lat.  45.  20. 

BUKHARIA,  a  general  name  for  all  that  vaft 
trad  of  land  lying  between  Karazm  and  the  great' Ko- 
bi,  or  fandy  defert  bordering  on  China.  It  derives 
its  name  of  Bukharia  from  the  Mogul  word  Bukhar , 
which  flgnifies  a  learned  man  ;  it  being  formerly  the 
cuftom  for  thofe  who  wanted  inftrudion  in  the  langua¬ 
ges  and  fciences  to  go  into  Bukharia.  Hence  this 
name  appears  to  have  been  given  to  it  by  the  Moguls 
who  under  Jenghiz  Khan  conquered  the  country.  It 
is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  called  by  the  Arabs  Maw- 
aralnalir ,  which  is  little  other  than  a  tranflation  of  the 
word  Tranfoxana ,  the  name  formerly  given  to  thofe 
provinces. 

This  region  is  divided  into  Great  and  Little  Buk¬ 
haria. 

Great  Bukharia  (which  feems  to  comprehend  the 
Sogdiana  and  BaBriana  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  with  their  dependencies)  is  fituated  between  the 
34th  and  46th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between 
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the  76th  and  p2d  degrees  of  eaft  longitude.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Sir,  which  fepa- 
rates  it  from  the  dominions  of  the  Elulhs  or  Kalmucs  • 
the  kingdom  of  Kajhgar  in  Little  Bukharia,  on  the 
eaft  ;  by  the  dominions  of  the  great  Mogul  and  Per- 
fia  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  country  of  Karazm  on 
the  weft;  being  about  770  miles  long  from  weft  to 
eaft,  and  730  miles  broad  from  fouth  to  north.  It  is 
an  exceeding  rich  and  fertile  country  ;  the  mountains 
abound  with  the  richeft  mines;  the"  valleys  are  of  an 
aftonifhing  fertility  in  all  fhrts  of  fruit  and  pulfe  ;  the 
fields  are  covered  with  grafs  the  height  of  a  man  ;  the 
rivers  abound  with  excellent  fifti  ;  and  wood,  which  is 
fcarce  over  all  Grand  Tartary,  is  here  in  great  plenty. 
But  all  thefe  benefits  are  of  little  ufe  to  the  Tartar  in¬ 
habitants,  who  are  naturally  fo  lazy,  that  they  would 
rather  go  rob  and  kill  their  neighbours  than  apply 
themfelves  to  improve  the  benefits  which  nature  fo  li¬ 
berally  offers  them.  This  country  is  divided  into 
three  large  provinces,  viz.  Bukharia  proper,  Samar- 
cand,  and  Balk  ;  each  of  which  generally  has  its  pro¬ 
per  khan.  The  province  of  Bukharia  proper  is  the 
moft  weftern  of  the  three  ;  having  on  the  weft  Ka¬ 
razm,  on  the  north  a  defert  called  by  the  Arabs  Gu%~ 
fiah,  on  the  eaft  the  province  of  Samarcand,  and  on 
the  fouth  the  river  Amu.  It  may  be  about  390  miles 
long,  and  320  broad.  The  towns  are  Bokhara,  Zam, 
Ward  an  fi,  Karakul,  Siunjbala,  Karftii,  Zaruji,  Ner- 
fem,  Karmina,  &c. 

Little  Bukharia  is  fo  called,  not  becaufe  it  is  lefs  in 
dimenfions  than  the  other,  for  in  reality  it  is  larger  ; 
but  becaufe  it  is  inferior  to  it  as  to  the  number  and 
beauty  of  its  cities,  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  &c.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  by  deferts :  it  has  on  the  weft,  Great  Bukha¬ 
ria  ;  on  the  north,  the  country  of  the  Kalmucs;  on 
the  eaft,  that  of  the  Moguls  fubjed  to  China  ;  on  the 
fouth,  Thibet,  and  the  north-weft  corner  of  China.  It 
is  fituated  between  the  93d  and  1 1 8th  degrees  of  eaft 
longitude,  and  between  350  30'  and  450  of  north  la¬ 
titude  ;  being  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft  about  850 
miles,  and  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth  380:  but  if 
its  dimenfions  be  taken  according  to  its  femicircular 
courfe  from  the  fouth  to  the  north-eaft,  its  length  will 
be  1200  miles.  It  is  fufficiently  populous  and  fertile  : 
but  the  great  elevation  of  its  land,  joined  to  the  height 
of  the  mountains  which  bound  it  in  feveral  parts,  par¬ 
ticularly  towards  the  fouth,  renders  it  much  colder 
than  from  its  fituation  might  naturally  be  expected. 

It  is  very  pch  in  mines  of  gold  and  filver ;  but  the  in¬ 
habitants  reap  little  benefit  from  them,  becaufe  neither 
the  Eluths  nor  Kalmucs,  who  are  matters  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  nor  the  Bukhars,  care  to  work  iri  them.  Never- 
thelefs,  they  gather  abundance  of  gold  from  the  beds 
of  the  torrents  formed  by  the  melting  of  the  fnow  in 
the  fpring  ;  and  from  whence  comes  all  that  gold  duft 
which  the  Bukhars  carry  into  India,  China,  and  Sibe¬ 
ria.  Much  mulk  is  likewife  found  in  this  country  ; 
and  all  forts  of  precious  ftones,  even  diamonds  ;  but 
the  inhabitants  have  not  the  art  of  either  cutting  or 
polilhing  them. 

.  The  inhabitants  both  of  Great  and  Little  Bukha¬ 
ria,  are  generally  thofe  people  called  Bukhars.  They 
are  commonly  fun-burnt  and  black-haired  ;  although 
fome  of  them  are  very  fair,  handfome,  and  well  made. 
They  do  not  want  politenefs,  and  are  addided  to  com¬ 
merce  ; 
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Bukharia.  merce  •  which  tliev  carry  on  with  China,  the  Indies, 
1— -y—'  Perfia,  and  Rufiia  :  but  thofe  who  deal  with  them  will 
be  lure  of  being  overreached,  if  they  do  not  take  great 
care.  The  habits  of  the  men  differ  very  little  from 
thofe  of  the  Tartars.  Their  girdles  are  like  thofe  of 
the  Poles.  The  garments  of  the  women  differ  in 
nothing  from  thofe  of  the  men,  and  are  commonly 
quilted  with  cotton.  They  wear  bobs  in  their  ears  12 
inches  long  ;  part  and  twift  their  hair  in  treffes,  which 
they  lengthen  with  black  ribbands  embroidered  with 
gold  or  filver,  and  with  great  taffels  of  lilk  and  filver, 
which  hang  down  to  their  heels  }  three  other  tufts  of 
a  fmaller  fize  cover  their  breads.  Both  fexes  carry  a- 
bout  with  them  prayers  written  by  their  prieds,  which 
they  keep  in  a  fmall  leathern  purfe  by  way  of  relics. 
The  girls,  and  fome  of  the  women,  tinge  their  nails 
red  with  the  juice  of  an  herb  called  by  them  kena  : 
they  dry  and  pulverize  it  -y  then  mixing  it  with  pow¬ 
dered  alum,  expofe  it  in  the  air  for  24  hours  before 
they  ufe  it,  and  the  colour  lads  a  long  time.  Both 
fexes  wear  clofe  breeches,  and  boots  of  Ruffia  leather, 
very  light,  and  without  heels,  or  leather  foies  j  put¬ 
ting  on  galloches,  or  high-headed  dippers  like  the 
Turks,  when  they  go  abroad.  They  wear  alfo  the  fame 
fort  of  bonnets  and  covering  for  the  head  ;  only  the 
women  fet  off  theirs  with  trinkets,  fmall  pieces  of  mo¬ 
ney,  and  Chinefe  pearls.  Wives  are  didinguifhed  from 
maids  by  a  long  piece  of  linen  worn  under  their  bon¬ 
nets  }  which,  folding  round  the  neck,  they  tie  in  a 
knot  behind,  fo  that  one  end  of  it  hangs  down  to  the 
waid. 

The  Bukhar  houfes  are  of  done,  and  pretty  good  ; 
but  their  moveables  confid  modly  of  fome  China  trunks 
plated  with  iron.  Upon  thefe,  in  the  day-time,  they 
ipread  the  quilts  they  have  made  ufe  of  at  night,  and 
cover  them  with  a  cotton  carpet  of  various  colours. 
They  have  likewife  a  curtain  fprigged  with  flowers  and 
various  figures  ;  alfo  a  fort  of  beddead  half  a  yard 
high,  and  four  yards  long,  which  is  hidden  in  the  day¬ 
time  with  a  carpet.  They  are  very  neat  about  their 
vi&uals  ;  which  are  dreffed  in  the  mader’s  chamber  by 
his  daves,  whom  the  Bukhars  either  take  or  buy  from 
the  Ruffians,  Kalmucs,  or  other  neighbours.  For 
this  purpofe  there  are  in  the  chamber,  according  to 
the  largenefs  of  the  family,  feveral  iron  pots,  fet  in  a 
kind  of  range  near  a  chimney.  Some  have  little 
ovens,  made,  like  the  red  of  the  walls,  with  a  diff 
clay  or  bricks.  Their  utenfils  confid  of  fome  plates 
and  porringers  made  of  cagua  wood  or  of  china,  and 
fome  copper  veffels.  A  piece  of  coloured  calico  ferves 
them  indead  of  a  table-cloth  and  napkins.  They  ufe 
neither  chairs  nor  tables,  knives  nor  forks  ;  but  fit 
crofs-legged  on  the  ground  ;  and  the  meat  being  fer- 
ved  up,  they  pull  it  to  pieces  with  their  fingers. 
Their  fpoons  refemble  our  wooden  ladles.  Their  ufual 
food  is  minced  meats,  of  which  they  make  pies  of  the 
form  of  a  half  moon  :  thefe  ferve  for  provifions  when 
the  Bukhars  go  long  journeys,  efpecially  in  winter. 
They  carry  them  in  a  bag,  having  fird  expofed  them 
to  the  frod  ;  and  when  boiled  in  water,  they  make 
very  good  broth.  Tea  is  their  common  drink,  of 
which  they  have  a  black  fort  prepared  with  milk, 
fait,  and  butter  ;  eating  bread  with  it,  when  they  have 
any. 

As  the  Bukhars  buy  their  wives,  paying  for  them 
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more  or  lefs  according  to  their  handfomencfs  ;  fo  the  Eukharia. 
fured  way  to  be  rich  is  to  have  many  daughters.  The 
perfons  to  be  married  mud  not  fee  or  lpeak  to  each 
other  from  the  time  of  their  contrail  to  the  day  of 
marriage.  This  is  celebrated  with  three  days  fead- 
ing,  as  they  do  great  annual  fedivals.  The  evening 
before  the  wedding,  a  company  of  young  girls  meet 
at  the  bride’s  houfe,  and  divert  themfelves  till  mid¬ 
night,  playing,  dancing,  and  finging.  Next  morning 
the  gueds  affemble,  and  help  her  to  prepare  for  the 
ceremony.  Then,  notice  being  given  to  the  bride¬ 
groom,  he  arrives  foon  after,  accompanied  by  ten  or 
twelve  of  his  relations  and  friends.  Thefe  are  follow¬ 
ed  by  fome  playing  on  flutes,  and  by  an  Abus  (a  kind 
of  pried),  who  fings,  while  he  beats  two  little  timbrels. 

The  bridegroom  then  makes  a  horfe  race  ;  which  be¬ 
ing  ended,  he  didributes  the  prizes,  fix,  eight,  or  twelve, 
in  number,  according  to  his  ability.  They  confid  of 
damafks,  fables,  fox-fkins,  calico,  or  the  like.  The 
parties  do  not  fee  each  other  while  the  marriage  cere¬ 
mony  is  performing,  but  anfwer  at  a  didance  to  the 
quedions  alked  by  the  pried.  As  foon  as  it  is  over,  the 
bridegroom  returns  home  with  his  company  5  and  after 
dinner  carries  them  to  the  bride’s  houfe,  and  obtains 
leave  to  fpeak  to  her.  This  done,  he  goes  back,  and 
returns  again  in  the  evening,  when  he  finds  her  in  bed  ; 
and  in  prefence  of  all  the  women,  lays  himfelf  down  by 
her  in  his  clothes,  but  only  for  a  moment.  The  fame 
farce  is  a£ted  for  three  days  fuccedively  y  but  the  third 
night  he  paffes  with  her  entirely,  and  the  next  day  car¬ 
ries  her  home. 

Although  the  prevailing  religion  throughout  all 
Little  Bukharia  is  the  Mahometan,  yet  all  others  en¬ 
joy  a  perfed  toleration.  The  Bukhars  fay,  that  God 
fird  communicated  the  Koran  to  mankind  by  Mofes 
and  the  prophets  ;  that  afterwards  Mahomet  explained, 
and  drew  a  moral  from  it,  which  they  are  obliged  to 
receive  and  pra&ife.  They  hold  Chrid  to  be  a  prophet, 
but  have  no  notion  of  his  fufferiftgs.  Yet  they  believe 
in  the  refurre6lion,  but  cannot  be  perfuaded  that*  any 
mortal  (hall  be  eternally  damned  :  on  the  contrary,  they 
believe,  that  as  the  daemons  led  them  into  fin,  fo  the 
punifhment  will  fall  on  them.  They  believe  moreover, 
that  at  the  lad  day  every  thing  but  God  will  be  an¬ 
nihilated  \  and,  confequently,  that  all  creatures,  the 
devil,  angels,  and  Chrid  himfelf,  will  die.  Likewife, 
that,  after  the  refurreflion,  all  men,  excepting  a  few  of 
the  ele£l,  will  be  purified  or  chadifed  by  fire,  every  one 
according  to  his  fins,  which,  will  be  weighed  in  the  ba¬ 
lance.  They  fay  there  will  be  eight  different  paradifes 
for  the  good  ;  and  feven  hells,  where  finners  are  to  be 
purified  by  fire  :  that  thofe  who  will  fuffer  mod,  are 
liars,  cheats,  and  others  of  that  kind  ;  that  the  ele6l 
who  do  not  feel  the  fire  will  be  chofen  from  the  good  5 
viz.  one  out  of  100  men,  and  one  out  of  1000  women  5 
which  little  troop  will  be  carried  into  one  of  the  para- 
difes,  where  they  diall  enjoy  all  manner  of  felicity,  till 
it  (hall  pleafe  God  to  create  a  new  world.  It  is  a  fin, 
according  to  them,  to  fay,  that  God  is  in  heaven. 

God,  fay  they,  is  everywhere^  and  therefore  it  dero¬ 
gates  from  his  omniprefence  to  fay  that  he  is  confined 
to  any  particular  place.  They  keep  an  annual  fad  of 
30  days,  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  4u- 
gud,  during  which  time  they  tade  nothing  all  day  •, 
but  eat  twice  in  the  night,  at  funfet  and  midnight ; 

nor 
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JBukharia  nor  do  they  drink  any  thing  but  tea,  all  ftrong  liquors 
I)  being  forbidden.  Whoever  tranfgreffes  thefe  ordinances 
t  ^ulam‘  is  obliged  to  emancipate  his  rnofl  valuable  flave,  or  to 
v  give  an  entertainment  to  60  people  :  lie  is  likewife  to 
receive  85  flrokes  on  the  back  with  a  leathern  ft  rap 
.called  dura .  The  common  people,  however,  do  not  ob¬ 
serve  this  faft  exaflly,  and  workmen  are  allowed  to  eat 
in  the  day  time.  The  Buknars  fay  prayers  live  times 
a  day  j  before  morning,  towards  noon,  after  noon,  at 
funfet,  and  in  the  third  hour  of  the  night. 

Jenghis  Khan,  who  conquered  both  the  Bukharias 
from  the  Arabs,  left  the  empire  of  them  to  his  fon  Ja- 
gatay' Khan.  He  died  in  the  year  1240,  and  left  the 
government  to  his  fun  Kara  Kulaku,  and  of  Little 
Bukharia  to  another  called  Amul Khoja  Khan.  A  long 
fucceflion  of  khans  is  enumerated  in  each  of  thefe  fami¬ 
lies,  but  thtir  hiftory  contains  no  interelting  particu¬ 
lars.  '  They  are  long  fince  extin£l,  and  the  Kalmuc 
Tartars  are  mailers  of  the  country. 

BUL,  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  chronology,  the  eighth 
month  of  the  ecclefiaftical,  and  the  feconci  of  the  civil, 
year  :  it  has  fin ce  been  called  Marjhevan ,  and  anfwers 
to  our  O&ober* 

BUL  AC,  a  town  of  Egypt,  fituated  on  the  eaftern 
(bore  of  the  river  Nile,  about  two  miles  well  ot  Grand 
Cairo,  of  which  it  is  the  port  town,  and  contains  about 
4000  families.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  as  all  the 
veiTels  going  up  and  down  the  Nile  make  fome  llay 
here.  It  is  alfo  at  this  place  that  they  cut  the  banks 
of  llie  river  every  year,  in  order  to  fill  their  canals  and 
overflow  the  neighbouring  grounds,  without  which  tho 
foil  would  produce  neither  grain  nor  herbage.  E. 
Long.  32.  N.  Lat.  30. 

BULAFO,  a  mufieal  inffrument,  confilling  of  (eve- 
ral  pipes  of  wood  tied  together  with  thongs  of  leather, 
fo  a*  to  form  a  fmall  interffice  between  each  pipe.  It 
is  uled  by  the  negroes  of  Guinea. 

BUL  AM,  or  Bulama,  an  illand  on  the  wdlern 
coatl  of  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in 
N.  Lat.  ii°  and  W.  Long.  150.  This  illand,  which 
is  about  18  leagues  long,  and  four  broad,  forms  part  of 
a  duller  of  iilands,  which  have  been  known  by  the 
name  of  Biffagos ,  and  are  fuppofed  lobe  the  Hefperides 
of  the  ancients. 

This  illand  was  purchafed  in  1792  by  a  fociety  in- 
Hituted  for  limilar  purpofes  with  thofe  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  aflociation.  The  fum  of  9000I.  was  fubferibed 
for  the  ellablilhment  of  the  colony,  and  the  management 
of  it  is  intrulled  to  a  committee  who  failed  from  Spit- 
head  in  April  1792,  and  having  arrived  at  Bulama, 
took  poffeffion  of  the  new  purchafe,  and  left  a  body  of 
fettlers  confilling  of  49  men,  13  women,  and  25  chil¬ 
dren,  under  a  fuperintendant,  with  a  fupply  of  {lores 
and  provifions  ntcelfary  for  an  infant  fettlement.  The 
following  account  of  the  climate,  foil,  and’  productions 
of  Bulama,  drawn  up  by  Mr  Johanfen,  gives  a -flatter¬ 
ing  picture  of  this  illand.  “  The  dimate,  fay-  he,  on  the 
whole,  may  be  deemed  falubrious,  and  will  become 
more  fo  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  cultivation.  The 
mornings  and  evenings  are  temperate  and  pleafant  *, 
the  middle  of  the  day  is  hot,  but  the  fine  fea  breeze 
which  then  fets  in  tends  greatlv  to  cool  and  refrefh 
the  air.  The  heat  of  the  fun  is  not  fo  exceflive  or  into¬ 
lerable  as  has  been  generally  fuppofed  •,  indeed  nature 
has  moll  admirably  adapted  our  mechanical  <and  phyli- 
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cal  qualities  to  the  exigencies  of  different  regions  ;  and 
man,  who  is  the  inhabitant  of  every  climate,  may,  in 
fome  meafure,  render  himfelf  indigenous  to  every  foil. 
Here  the  only  danger  arifes  from  too  fudden  an  expo- 
fure  to  the  operation  of  the  vertical  rays  of  the  fun,  or 
an  excefs  of  labour  ;  both  of  which  the  firll  fettlers 
ought  moll  fludioufly  to  avoid. 

“  It  appears  from  Mr  Beaver’s  obfervations  at  noon, 
between  the  20th  of  July  1 792,  and  the  28th  of  April 
1793,  that  the  thermometer,  when  lowed,  was  at  74  ; 
the  medium  heat  83  ;  and  that  it  never  exceeded  96, 
except  at  one  time  when  it  rofe  to  ico,  during  a  calm 
that  occurred  in  the  interval  between  the  north-eaft 
breeze  in  the  morning  and  the  fouth-weft  in  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  19th  of  February  1793.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  beat  of  noon  and  that  cf  the  morning  and 
evening  is  from  20  to  30  degrees.  On  the  23d  of  Oc¬ 
tober  1792,  hail  of  the  fize  of  a  pin’s  head  fed  dunng 
>two  minutes,  although  not  a  cloud  was  to  be  feen  du¬ 
ring  this  phenomenon.  The  mercury  in  the  thermo¬ 
meter  then  flood  at  #5;  the  wind  was  at  north-eaft  in 
the  morning  and  fouth-wed  in  the  evening. 

-“  Immediately  after  funfet  a  dew  conftantly  begins 
to  fall,  which  induces  fome  to  light  a  fire  in  their 
houfes  ;  they  at  Ik  fame  time  put  on  warmer  cloth¬ 
ing.  There  is  little  or  n  ;  twilight  j  and  night  and  day- 
are  nearly  equal  :  fhe  earth  has  therefore  time  to  cool 
during  twelve- hours  ab fence  of  the  fun. 

“  None  of  thefe  terrible  and  deflrut  ive  hurricanes  fo 
frequently  experienced  in  the  Wed  Indies  are  to  be 
met  with  here.  The  tornadoes ,  which  arife  chiefly  from 
the  eaflern  point  of  the  cump:.fs,  are  but  of  (hurt  dura¬ 
tion,  feldom  lading  above  an  hour,  and  may  be  readily 
forefeen  fome  time  •previoufly  to  their  commencement. 
They  occur  at  the  beginning  and  clofe  of  the  wet  fea- 
fon,  and  are  highly  beneficial,  as  they  purify  the  air, 
and  difpel  the  noxious  vapours  with  which  it  would 
otherwife  abound. 

“  The  rains  let  in  about  the  latter  end  of  May  or 
the  beginning  of  June,  and  difeontinue  in  October  or 
November.  They  do  not  fall  every  day,  for  there  is 
often  a  eonfiderable  interval  of  clear  weather,  during 
which  the  atmofphere  is  beautifully  fere  ne  ;  the  (bowers 
in  the  firfl  and  lafl  months  occur  but  feldom  ;  and  are 
far  from  being  violent ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
fometimes  refemble  torrent^,  more  efpeciallv  towards  the 
middle  of  the  feafon.  During  the  whole  of  this  period, 
Europeans  (hould,  if  poflible.  confine  themfelves  to 
their  habitations,  as  the  rains  prove  injurious  to  health, 
more  efpeciallv,  if  thofe  expoft  d  to  them  negh  61  to  wipe 
their  bodies  dry,  and  to  change  their  clothe^  immedi¬ 
ately  on  their  return  home.  It  is  deemed  prudent  alfo 
not  to  dig  the  earth  until  the  expiration  of  a  month  af¬ 
ter  the  return  of  fair  weather,  as  this  is  confidered  to 
be  unhealthy. 

“  During  the  continuance  of  the  dry  fi  afon,  a  dew 
falls  during  the  night,  in  fufficient  quantity  to  anfwer 
all  the  purpofes  of  vegetation. 

“  Every  Aranger  is  ^generally  here,  as  well  a^  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  fubject  to  a  fever  or  feafoning  on  his  ar¬ 
rival.  This  is  not  infectious  5  it  proceed  perhaps  from 
an  increafed  perfpiration  and  a  fodden  extenfion  of  the 
pores  of  the  human  body,  in  confeaueme  ol  the  bea% 
by  which  means  it  is  rendered  mere  liable  to  imbibe 
the  abundant  exhalations  that  arife  from  the  animal,  ve- 
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Bukina,  getable,  and  mineral  kingdoms  3  but  even  this,  flight  as 
— — it  is,  might  doubtlefs  be  avoided  by  means  of  a  proper 
regimen,  and  a  fhort  feclufion  from  the  full  aftion  of 
the  open  air,  more  efpecially  at  noon,  and  during  the 
evening,  till  the  climate  has  been  rendered  familiar. 

“  Bulama  is  admirably  adapted  for  all  the  purpofes 
of  an  extenfive  commerce,  being  not  only  happily  fitu- 
ated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  but  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  feveral  other  navigable  rivers  *,  fo  that  a  trade 
with  the  internal  parts  of  Africa  is  thereby  greatly  faci¬ 
litated.  The  landing  is  remarkably  eafy  and  fafe,  there 
being  no  furge  3  the  ebb  and  flow  is  regular,  and  there 
is  an  increafe  of  16  feet  of  water  at  fpring  tide.  The 
bay  oppofite  the  Great  Bulama  is  adorned  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  iflands,  covered  with  trees,  and  forms  a  moft  ex¬ 
cellent  harbour,  fuffieiently  capacious  to  contain  the 
whole  navy  of  Great  Britain,  which  might  ride  there 
in  fafety.  The  fettlement  in  general  is  well  fupplied 
with  water.  A  number  of  fprings  have  been  lately  dis¬ 
covered  in  different  places  3  and  befides  a  draw-well  in 
the  fort  which  was  erefted  for  the  defence  of  the 
colony,  there  is  a  fmall  ftream,  which  runs  into  E- 
lewfis  bay,  near  the  new  fettlement  called  Hefper 
Elewjts ;  this  is  admirably  fituated  for  the  fupply  of 
Shipping. 

“  The  ifiand  is  beautifully  furrounded  and  interfper- 
fed  with  woods  :  lofty  fruit  and  foreft  trees,  moftly  free 
from  underwood  and  brambles,  form  a  verdant  belt,  in 
fome  places  two  or  three  miles  broad,  which  entirely 
encircles  it,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  reprefent  a  planta¬ 
tion  artificially  formed  around  a  park.  Within  this 
the  fields  are  regularly  divided  by  trees,  fo  as  to  refem- 
ble  the  hedge-rows  in  England.  The  beach  has  in  fome 
places  the  appearance  of  gravel  walks  3  it  is  fringed 
with  mangrove-trees,  which,  forming  a  line  with  the 
high-water  mark,  dip  their  branches  into  the  fea,  and 
thus  afford  nourifhment  to  the  oyfters  that  often  adhere 
to  their  extremities. 

“  The  foil  is  abundantly  rich  and  deep  3  (tones  do 
not  here  impede  the  labours  of  the  farmer  3  and  indeed 
none  have  hitherto  been  difeovered,  but  a  fmall  fort, 
refembling  pieces  of  ore,  which  are  to  be  met  with  on 
the  fhore.  There  are  many  favannahs  or  natural  mea¬ 
dows,  fo  extenfive  that  the  eye  can  fcarcely  defery  their 
boundaries.  Thcfe  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  flock  and  feeding  of  cattle  of  every  kind. 

“  Cotton,  indigo,  rice,  and  coffee,  grow  fpontane- 
*  oufly  on  this  coaft  3  the  fugar  cane  is  indigenous  to 
many  parts  of  Africa,  and  might  be  cultivated  here  by 
the  labour  of  freemen,  in  equal  perfection,  and  to  much 
greater  advantage,  than  in  the  exhaufted  iflands  of  the 
Weft  Indies.  All  kinds  of  tropical  productions,  fuch 
as  pine-apples,  limes,  oranges,  grapes,  plums,  caffada, 
guava,  Indian  wheat,  the  papaw,  water-melon,  mufk- 
melon,  the  pumkin,  tamarind,  banana,  and  numbers  of 
other  delicious  fruits,  alfo  flourifh  here.  The  adjoin¬ 
ing  territories  produce  many  valuable  forts  of  fpices, 
gums,  and  materials  for  dyeing  :  all  of  which,  it  is  but 
fair  to  fuppofe,  might  be  readily  cultivated  in  a  kindred 
climate  and  a  congenial  foil. 

u  The  neighbouring  feas  abound  with  a  variety  of 
fifli,  highly  agreeable  to  the  palate.  The  lion,  tyger, 
jackal,  8tc.  are  natives  of  the  continent  3  but  in  Bula- 
$na  no  animals  have  been  difeovered,  the  wolf,  fome 
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buffaloes,  a  few  elephants,  and  a  fpecies  of  the  deer, 
excepted. 

“  The  woods  abound  with  doves,  guinea  fowls,  and 
a  variety  of  birds,  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  their 
plumage.” 

BULARCHUS,  a  Greek  painter 3  the  firft  who  in¬ 
troduced  (among  the  Greeks  at  leaft)  different  colours 
in  the  fame  picture.  He  flourilhed  in  *740  B.  C. 

BULB,  in  the  anatomy  of  plants,  a  kind  of  large 
bud,  generally  produced  under  the  ground,  upon  or 
near  the  root  of  certain  herbaceous  plants,  hence  deno¬ 
minated  bulbous . 

A  bulb  is  defined  by  Linnseus  to  be  a  fpecies  of  hy- 
bernaculum,  produced  upon  the  defeending  eaudex  or 
root 3  confiding  of  ftipulce,  petioli,  the  rudiments  of 
the  former  leaves,  and  feales  or  bark. 

To  elucidate  this  definition,  it  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  every  bud  contains,  in  miniature  or  embryo,  a 
plant,  in  every  refpecT  fimilar  to  the  parent  plant  upon 
which  it  is  feated.  Plants  therefore  are  perpetuated  in 
the  buds,  as  well  as  in  the  feeds  3  and  the  fpecies  may 
be  renewed  with  equal  efficacy  in  either  way. 

The  tender  rudiments  of  the  future  vegetable,  of 
which  the  bud  is  compofed,  are  inclofed,  and  during 
the  feverities  of  winter  defended  from  cold  and  other 
external  injuries,  by  a  hard  bark  or  rind,  which  gene¬ 
rally  confifls  of  a  number  of  feales  placed  over  each 
other  like  tiles,  and  fattened  together  by  means  of  a 
tenacious,  refinous,  and  frequently  odoriferous,  fub- 
ftance.  Thus  defended,  the  buds  remain  upon  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  mother  plant  till  the  enfuing  fpring  3 
and  are,  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  denominated 
by  Linnaeus  the  hybernaculum  or  winter-quarters  of  the 
future  vegetable. 

With  refpedl  to  their  place,  buds  are  fituated  either 
upon  the  item  and  branches,  or  upon  the  roots :  the 
former  are  ftyled  gemmae,  or  buds  properly  fo  called  3 
but  as  they  fubfift  feveral  years  by  their  roots,  may  be 
furnifhed  with  the  other  fpecies  of  hybernaculum  called 
bulbs ,  which,  according  to  the  definition,  are  feated 
upon  the  defeending  eaudex  or  root. 

Again,  trees  which  are  perennial,  with  a  woody  and 
durable  ftem  or  trunk,  have  generally  proper  buds  or 
gemmae,  but  no  bulbs. 

In  bulbous  plants,  as  the  tulip,  onion,  or  lily,  what 
we  generally  call  the  root ,  is  in  fa 61  a  bulb  or  hyberna¬ 
culum,  which  inclofes  and  fecures  the  embryo  or  fu¬ 
ture  (hoot. 

At  the  lower  part  of  this  bulb  may  be  obferved  a 
fleftiy  knob  or  tubercle,  from  whence  ^proceed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fibres  or  threads.  This  knob,  with  the  fibres 
attached  to  and  hanging  from  it,  is,  properly  (peak¬ 
ing,  the  true  root  ;  the  upper  part  being  only  the 
cradle  or  nurfery  of  the  future  ftem,  which  after  the 
bulb  has  repaired  a  certain  number  of  times,  it  pe- 
rifties  3  but  not  till  it  has  produced  at  its  fides  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fmaller  bulbs  or  fuckers  for  perpetuating  the 
fpecies. 

One  part  of  Linnaeus’s  definition  ftill  remains  ob- 
feure.  The  bulb,  fays  he,  is  compofed  of  the  remains 
or  rudiments  of  the  former  leaves  of  the  plant  3  e  rudi* 
tnento  foliorum  pr&teritorum . 

It  is  eafy  to  comprehend  that  buds  contain  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  future  leaves  3  but  how  can  bulbs  be  faid 
5  G  t« 
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to  contain  the  rudiments  of  leaves  that,  to  all  appear- 
II  ance,  are  already  perilled  ?  To  explain  this,  let  it  be 
'min'  a'°^^erve^>  that,  in  the  opinion  of  very  eminent  bota- 
*ri—  — "  j  nifts,  the  root,  in  a  very  great  number  of  perennial 
herbs,  is  annually  renewed  or  repaired  out  of  the  trunk 
or  ftalk  itfelf ;  in  which  fenfe  only,  roots  are  properly 
fa  id  to  defcend. 

In  the  perennials  alluded  to,  the  bafts  of  the  ftalk 
continually,  and  by  inienfible  degrees,  defcends  below 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  is  thus  changed  into  a 
true  root ;  which  root,  by  the  continuance  of  the  faid 
motion  of  the  ftalk,  alfo  defcends  $  and  thus,  according 
to  the  durablenefs  of  its  fubftance,  becomes  a  longer  or 
ftiorter  root  }  the  elder  or  lower  part  rotting  off  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  upper  is  generated  out  of  the  ftalk. 
Thus,  in  brown  wort,  the  bafts  of  the  ftalk,  finking 
down  by  degrees  till  it  is  hid  under  the  ground,  be¬ 
comes  the  upper  part  of  the  root  ;  and  continuing  ftill 
to  fink,  the  next  year  becomes  the  lower  part,  and  the 
following  year  rots  away. 

This  is  exadily  what  obtains  in  bulbous  roots,  as  well 
as  in  the  far  greater  number  of  other  herbaceous  peren¬ 
nials  ;  as  arum,  valerian,  tanfy,  famphire,  primrofe, 
woodforrel,  iris,  and  others. 

The  immediate  vtfible  caufe  of  this  defcent  is  the 
firing-roots  which  this  kind  of  trunks  frequently  puts 
forth  ;  which  defcending  themfelves  dire&ly  into  the 
ground,  ferve  like  fo  many  ropes  for  pulling  the  trunk 
after  them.  Hence  the  tuberous  roots  of  iris  are 
fometimes  obferved  to  reafcend  a  little  upon  the  rot¬ 
ting  or  fading  away  of  the  firing  roots  which  hang  at 
them. 

In  bulbous  roots,  where  the  ftalk  and  former  leaves 
of  the  plant  are  funk  below,  and  formed  into  what  is 
called  the  bulb  or  wintering  of  the  future  vegetable, 
the  radicles  or  fmall  fibres  that  hang  from  the  bulb  are 
to  be  confidered  as  the  root  ;  that  is,  the  part  which 
furnifhes  nourifhment  to  the  plant  :  the  feveral  rinds 
and  (hells,  whereof  chiefly  the  bulb  confifts,  fucceflively 
perifh,  and  (brink  up  into  fo  many  dry  fkins  \  betwixt 
which,  and  in  their  centre,  are  formed  other  leaves  and 
(hells,  and  thus  the  bulb  is  perpetuated. 

What  has  been  faid  of  the  defcent  of  roots  by  the 
finking  of  the  ftalk,  is  further  confirmed  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  certain  roots  j  as  of  valerian,  plantago  ma¬ 
jor,  and  the  devil’s-bit,  in  which  the  lower  part  appears 
bitten  or  chopped  off.  In  thefe  the  lower  part  rotting 
off  as  the  upper  defcends,  the  living  remainder  becomes 
flumped,  or  feems  bitten. 

All  bulbous  roots,  fays  the  learned  Dr  Grew  in  his 
anatomy  of  plants,  may  be  confidered  as  hermaphrodite 
roots,  or  root  and  trunk  both  together  ;  for  the  ra¬ 
dicles  or  firings  only  are  abfolute  roots  \  the  bulb  ac¬ 
tually  containing  thofe  parts  which  fpringing  up  make 
the  body  or  leaves  of  the  plant  j  fo  that  it  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  large  bud  under  ground. 

Bulbous  roots  are  faid  to  be  folid,  when  compofed  of 
one  uniform  lump  of  matter  ;  tunicated,  when  form¬ 
ed  ©f  multitudes  of  coats  furrounding  one  another  } 
fquamofe,  when  compofed  of,  or  covered  with,  leffer 
flakes  }  duplicate,  when  there  are  only  two  to  each 
plant  :  and  aggregate,  when  there  is  a  congeries  of  fuch 
roots  to  each  plant. 

BULBOCAST  ANUM.  See  Bunium,  Botany 
Index, 
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BULBOCODIUM, Mountain-saffron.  SeeBo-  w.iv 
tany  Index .  EudW 

BULBOSE,  or  Bulbous.  See  Bulb.  7 

BULEU1AL,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  were  magi-  Bulit^us» 

ft  rates  anfwering  to  the  decurions  among,  the  Romans  - - ' 

See  Dlcurio. 

BULFINCH.  See  Loxia,  Ornithology  Index 
BULGARIA,  a  fmall  province  of  Turkey  in  Eu 
rope,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Wallachia,  on  the  eaft 
by  the  Black  fea,  on  the  fouth  by  Romania  and  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  and  on  the  weft  by  Servia.  It  is  very  narrow, 
but  32 5  miles  long  on  the  fide  of  the  Danube,  from 
Servia  till  it  falls  into  the  Black  fea. 

The  Bulgarians  anciently  inhabited  the  plains  of 
Sarmatia  that  extended  along  the  banks  of  the  Volga. 

Thence  they  migrated,  about  the  middle  of  the  7th 
century  of  the  Chriftian  era,  in  queft  of  new  fettle- 
ments.  A  large  body  of  them  paffed  the  Danube,  and 
took  pofTeftion  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  weftern 
coaft  of  the  Euxine  fea.  Several  attempts  were  made 
by  the  Romans  to  difpoffefs  and  extirpate  them  :  But 
they  defended  themfelves  with  equal  refolution  and  fuc- 
cef-.  Conftantine  III.  being  defeated  and  intimida¬ 
ted,  concluded  an  ignominious  peace  with  them  (A.  D. 

78),  and  purchafed  their  friendfhip  by  the  payment 
of  an  annual  tribute.  Juftinian  II.  refufed  to  comply 
with  thefe  dilhonourable  terms,  and  invaded  their  ter¬ 
ritories  (A.  D.  687)  ;  but  he  was  defeated,  and  con- 
ft rained  to  renew  the  treaty.  War  was  carried  on,  aL 
moft  without  interruption,  between  them  and  the  eaft- 
ern  emperors,  during  the  courfe  of  feveral  centuries. 

Alter  a  long  and  doubtful  ftruggle,  the  Romans  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  and  the  emperor  Bafil  reduced  Bulgaria  to  the 
form  of  a  province  (A.  D.  1019).  From  this  time  the 
Bulgarians  remained  in  fubje£iion,  and  were  governed 
by  Roman  dukes,  until  the  reign  of  Ifaac  Angelus, 
when  they  revolted  (A.  D.  1186). 

The  hiftory  of  Bulgaria,  in  the  fubfequent  period, 
fcarcely  merits  attention.  Stephen  IV.  king  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  having  defeated  the  Bulgarians,  obliged  them  to 
acknowledge  him  as  their  fovereign.  His  fucceffors 
were  ftyled  kings  of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  ;  and  this 
title  was  tranfmitted,  together  with  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  to  the  houfe  of  Auftiia. 

By  the  aid  of  the  eaftern  emperors  they  threw'  off 
the  Hungarian  yoke  ;  and,  in  return,  they  aflifted  their 
ally  in  an  attempt  to  recover  Adrianople  (A.  D.  1369). 

Provoked  by  this  combination,  Amurath  invaded  their 
country  j  and  Bajazet,  his  fucceffor,  completed  the 
conquefl  of  it  (A.  D.  1396). 

Bulgaria  ftill  remains  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  em¬ 
pire.  The  inhabitants  are  Chriftians  5  but  extremely 
ignorant,  infomuch  that  they  feem  to  know  nothing 
of  Chriftianity  but  baptifm  and  fading.  It  is  divided 
into  four  fangiacates  ;  Byden,  Sardice,  Nicopolis,  and 
Siliftria.  The  chief  towns  are  of  the  fame  names,  ex¬ 
cept  Sardice,  which  is  now  called  Sophia . 

BULGABIAN  Language,  the  fame  with  the  SCLAVO¬ 
NIC. 

BULIMY,  3  difeafe  in  which  the  patient  is  affe&ed 
with  an  infatiable  and  perpetual  defire  of  eating  ;  and, 
unlefs  he  is  indulged,  he  often  falls  into  fainting  fits. 

It  is  alfo  called  forties  canwa,  canine  appetite.  See  Me¬ 
dicine  hid  ex. 

BULITHUS,  a  done  found  either  in  the  gall-blad¬ 
der* 
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Bulitlms  der,  or  In  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  of  an  ox.  See 

{|  Bos. 

B«H.  BULK  of  a  Ship,  the  whole  content  in  the  hold  for 
_”  v  the  ftowage  of  goods. 

BULK- Heads  are  partitions  made  athwart  the  fhip 
with  boards,  by  which  one  part  is  divided  from  the 
other  •,  as  the  great  cabin,  gun-room,  bread-room, 
and  feveral  other  divifions.  The  hulk-head  afire  is  the 
partition  between  the  forecaftle  and  gratings  in  the  head. 

BULL,  Dr  John,  a  celebrated  mufician  and  com* 
pofer,  was  born  in  Somerfetftiire  about  the  year  1563, 
and,  it  is  faid,  was  of  the  Somerfet  family.  He  was 
educated  under  Blitheman.  In  1586,  he  was  admitted 
at  Oxford  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  mufic,  having 
pra&ifed  in  that  faculty  14  years  ;  and  in  1592,  was 
created  doctor  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  In  1591, 
he  was  appointed  organift  of  the  queen’s  chapel,  in  the 
room  of  his  matter,  Blitheman. 

Bull  was  the  firft  Grefham  profeflor  of  mufic,  and 
was  appointed  to  that  ftation  upon  the  fpecial  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  However  Ikilful  he 
might  be  in  his  profettion,  it  feems  he  was  not  able  to 
read  his  le&ures  in  Latin  ;  and  therefore,  by  a  fpecial 
provifion  in  the  ordinances  refpe&ing  the  Grefham 
profeflors,  made  anno  1597,  it  is  declared,  that  be- 
caufe  Dr  Bull  is  recommended  to  the  place  of  mufic* 
profeflor  by  the  queen’s  moft  excellent  majefly,  being 
not  able  to  fpeak  Latin,  his  lectures  are  permitted  to 
be  altogether  Englifh,  fo  long  as  he  fhall  continue  mu- 
fic-profefibr  there. 

In  the  year  1601,  he  went  abroad  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health,  which  at  that  time  was  declining  ;  and 
during  his  abfence  was  permitted  to  fubftitute,  as  his 
deputy,  a  fon  of  William  Bird,  named  Thomas .  He 
travelled  incognito  into  France  and  Germany  ;  and 
Wood  takes  occafion  to  relate  a  ftory  of  him  while 
abroad,  which  the  reader  {hall  have  in  his  own  words. 

“  Dr  Bull  hearing  of  a  famous  mufician  belonging 
to  a  cathedral  in  St  Onier’s,  he  applied  himfelf,  as  a 
novice,  to  him,  to  learn  fomething  of  his  faculty,  and 
to  fee  and  admire  his  works.  This  mufician,  after 
fome  difcourfe  had  patted  between  them,  conduced 
Bull  to  a  veftry  or  mufie-fchool  joining  to  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  and  (bowed  him  a  leflon  or  fong  of  40  parts  ;  and 
then  made  a  vaunting  challenge  to  any  perfon  in  the 
world  to  add  one  part  more  to  them,  fuppofing  it  to 
be  fo  complete  and  full,  that  it  was  impoftible  for  any 
mortal  man  to  corre£t  or  add  to  it.  Bull  thereupon, 
defiring  the  ufe  of  pen,  ink,  and  ruled  paper,  fuch  as 
we  call  mujical paper,  prayed  the  mufician  to  lock  him 
up  in  the  faid  fchool  for  two  or  three  hours  ;  which 
being  done,  not  without  great  difdain  by  the  mufi- 
cian,  Bull,  in  that  time  or  lefs,  added  40  more  parts 
to  the  (aid  lelfon  or  fong.  The  mufician  thereupon 
being  called  in,  he  viewed  it,  tried  it,  and  retried  it; 
at  length  he  burfl  out  into  a  great  eeftafy,  and  fwore 
by  the  great  God,  that  he  that  added  thefe  40  parts 
mutt  be  either  the  devil  or  Dr  Bull.  Whereupon  Bull 
making  himfelf  known,  the  mufician  fell  down  and 
adored  him.  Afterwards,  continuing  there  and  in 
thofe  parts  for  a  time,  he  became  fo  much  admired, 
that  he  was  courted  to  accept  of  any  place  of  prefer¬ 
ment  fuitable  to  his  profeflion,  either  within  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  emperor,  the  king  of  France,  or  Spain  ; 
but  the  tidings  of  thefe  tranfaflions  coming  to  the 


Englifti  court,  Queen  Elizabeth  commanded  him 
home.”  Fajli ,  anno  1586. 

Dr  Ward,  who  has  given  the  life  of  Dr  Bull,  in  his 
lives  of  the  Grefham  profeflors,  relates,  that  upon  the 
deceafe  of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  became  chief  organift  to 
King  James,  and  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  his 
majefty  and  Prince  Henry  at  Merchant  Taylors  hall 
with  his  performance  on  the  organ.  The  fame  author 
proceeds  to  relate,  that  in  1613  Bull  quitted  Eng¬ 
land  and  went  to  refide  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he 
was  admitted  into  the  fervice  of  the  archduke.  He 
fuggefts,  as  the  reafon  of  Bull’s  retirement,  that  the 
fcience  began  to  fink  in  the  reign  of  King  James;  which 
he  infers  from  that  want  of  court -patronage,  which  it 
feems,  induced  the  muficians  of  that  day  to  dedicate 
their  works  to  one  another.  But  furely  Bull  had  none 
of  thefe  reafons  to  complain  of  being  flighted  that 
others  had.  He  was  in  the  fervice  of  the  chapel,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  prince’s  muficians  ;  and  in  the  year 
1604  his  falary  for  the  chapel -duty  had  been  augmented. 
The  circumftances  of  his  departure  from  England  may 
be  colle&ed  from  the  following  entry  now  to  be  feen  in 
the  cheque  book  :  “  1613,  John  Bull,  do£!or  of  mufic, 
went  beyond  feas  without  licenfe,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  archduke’s  fervice,  and  entered  into  paie  there 
about  Mich,  and  Peter  Hopkins  a  bafe  from  Paul’s 
was  fworn  into  his  place  the  27th  of  December  fol¬ 
lowing.  His  wages  from  Mich,  unto  the  day  of  the 
fwearing  of  the  faid  Peter  Hopkins  was  difpofed  of 
by  the  deane  of  his  majefty’s  chapel.”  Wood  fays, 
that  Dr  Bull  died  at  Hamburgh  ;  others  have  faid  at 
Lubeck. 

The  only  works  of  Bull  in  print  are  leflbns  in  the 
“  Parthenia,  or  the  maidenhead  of  the  firft  mufic  that 
ever  was  printed  for  the  virginals.”  An  anthem  of  his, 
“  Deliver  me,  O  God,”  is  to  be  found  in  Bernard’s 
colledtion  of  church-mufic.  Dr  Ward  has  given  a  long 
lift  of  compofitions  of  Dr  Bull  in  manufeript  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  late  Dr  Pepufch,  by  which  it  appears 
that  he  was  equally  excellent  in  vocal  and  inftrumental 
harmony.  By  fome  of  the  leflbns  in  the  Parthenia  it 
feems  that  he  wras  poflefled  of  a  power  of  execution  on 
the  harpfichord  far  beyond  what  is  generally  conceived 
of  the  matters  of  that  time.  As  to  his  leflbns,  they 
were,  in  the  eftimation  of  Dr  Pepufch,  not  only  for 
the  harmony  and  contrivance,  but  for  air  and  modula-. 
tion,  fo  excellent,  that  he  fcrupled  not  to  prefer  them 
to  thofe  of  Couperin,  Scarlatti,  and  others  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  compofers  for  the  harpfichord. 

Bull  George ,  biftiop  of  St  David’s,  was  born  at 
Wells,  in  1634  *,  and  educated  at  Exeter  college,  in 
Oxford.  The  firft  benefice  he  enjoyed  was  that  of  St 
George’s,  near  Briftol,  whence  he  rofe  fucceftively  to 
be  re6tor  of  Suddington  in  Gloucefterfliire,  prebendary 
of  Gloucefter,  archdeacon  of  Llandaff,  and  in  1705 
bifhop  of  St  David’s.  This  dignity  he  enjoyed  about 
four  years,  and  died  in  1709*  During  the  ufurpation 
of  Cromwell,  he  adhered  fteadily,  though  ft  ill  with 
great  prudence,  to  the  forms  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  preached  very 
ftrenuoufly  againft  the  errors  of  Popery.  He  wrote, 
I.  A  defence  of  the  Nicene  faith.  2.  Apoftolical  har¬ 
mony.  3.  Primitive  apoftolical  tradition  ;  and  other 
works. 

Bull.  See  Bos,  Mammalia  Index , 

5  G  2  Wild 
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Wild  BULLS.  The  wild  bulls,  now  fo  numerous  on 
the  continent  of  America,  are  faid  to  have  fprung  from 
one  bull  and  feven  cows,  which  were  carried  thither  by 
fome  of  the  fir  it  conquerors.  For  the  manner  of  hunt¬ 
ing  thefe,  fee  BuCANEERS. 

Bull,  in  AJlronomy.  See  Astronomy  Index. 

Bull's  Eye,  among  feamen,  a  fmall,  obicure,  fob- 
lime  cloud,  ruddy  in  the  middle,  that  fometimes  ap¬ 
pears  to  mariners,  and  is  the  immediate  forerunner  of  a 
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great  ftorm  at  fea. 

BlLL’Fightmg ,  a  fport  or  exercife  much  in  vogue 
among  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  confiding  in  a 
kind  of  combat  of  a  cavalier  or  torreadore  againft  a 
wild  bull,  either  on  foot  or  on  horfeback,  by  riding  at 
him  with  a  lance.  The  Spaniards  have  bull-fights,  i.  e. 
feads  attended  with  ftiows,  in  honour  of  St  John,  the 
\  irgin  Mary,  &.c.  Ibis  fport  the  Spaniards  received 
from  the  Moors,  among  whom  it  was  celebrated  with 
great  eclat.  Some  think  that  the  Moors  might  have 
received  the  cudom  from  the  Romans,  and  they  from 
the  Greeks.  Dr  Plot  is  of  opinion,  that  the  T xv£okcc- 
among  the  Theflalians,  who  fird  inftitut- 
cd  this  game,  and  of  whom  Julius  Csefar  learned  and 
brought  it  to  Rome,  were  the  origin  both  of  the 
Spanifii  and  Portuguefe  bull-fighting,  and  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  bull-running.  This  pra&ice  was  prohibited  by 
Pope  Pius  V.  under  pain  ot  excommunication  incurred 
ipfofa&o .  But  fucceeding  popes  have  granted  feveral 
mitigations  in  behalf  of  the  torreadores. 

From  the  following  account  of  a  bull-fead  in  the 
Colife um  at  Rome  1332,  extrafted  from  Muratori  by 
Mr  Gibbon,  the  reader  may  form  fome  idea  of  the 
pomp,  the  ceremonies,  and  the  danger  which  attend¬ 
ed  thefe  exhibitions.  “  A  general  proclamation  as  far 
as  Rimini  and  Ravenna  invited  the  nobles  to  exercife 
their  Ikill  and  courage  in  this  perilous  adventure.  The 
Roman  ladies  were  mardialled  in  three  fquadrons,  and 
feated  in  three  balconies,  which  on  this  day,  the  third 
of  September,  were  lined  with  fcarlet  cloth.  The  fair 
Jacova  di  Rovere  led  the  matrons  from  beyond  the 
Tiber,  a  pure  and  native  race,  who  ft  ill  reprefent  the 
features  and  chara&er  of  antiquity.  The  remainder 
of  the  city  was  divided  between  the  Colonna  and  Ur- 
fini  families  :  the  two  factions  were  proud  of  the  num¬ 
ber  and  beauty  of  their  female  bands-,  the  charms  of 
Savella  Urfini  are  mentioned  with  praife;  and  the  Co¬ 
lonna  regretted  the  abfence  of  the  youngeft  of  their 
houfe,  who  had  fprained  her  ancle  in  the  garden  of 
Nero’s  tower.  The  lots  of  the  champions  were  drawn 
by  an  old  and  refpe&able  citizen  ;  and  they  defeended 
into  the  arena  or  pit,  to  encounter  the  wild  bulls,  on 
toot  as  it  fhould  feem,  with  a  fingle  fpear.  Amidft 
the  crowd,  our  annalift  has  fele&ed  the  names,  colours, 
and  devices  of  20  of  the  moft  confpicuous  knights. 
Several  of  the  names  are  the  moft  illuftrious  of  Rome 
and  the  Ecclefiaftical  State;  Malatefta,  Polenta,  della 
Valle,  Cafareilo,  Savelli,  Cappoccio,  Conti,  Annibaldi, 
Altieri,  Corfi.  The  colours  were  adapted  to  their  tafte 
and  fituation.  And  the  devices  are  expreflive  of  hope  or 
defpair,  and  breathe  the  fpirit  of  gallantry  and  arms. 
“  I  am  alone,  like  the  youngeft  of  the  Horatii,”  the 
confidence  of  an  intrepid  ftranger  r  4<  I  live  difeonfo- 
late,”  a  weeping  widower  :  “  I  burn  under  the  allies,” 
a  difereet  lover  :  “  I  adore  Lavinia  or  Lucretia,”  the 
ambiguous  declaration  of  a  modern  paflion ;  “  My 


faith  is  as  pure,”  the  motto  of  a  white  livery  :  “  Who 
is  ftronger  than  myfelf  ?”  of  a  lion’s  hide  :  “  If  I  am ' 
drowned  in  blood,  what  a  pleafant  death!”  the  with 
of  ferocious  courage.  The  pride  or  prudence  of  the 
Urfini  reft  rained  them  from  the  field,  which  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  three  of  their  hereditary  rivals,  whofe  in- 
lcriptions  denoted  the  lofty  greatnefs  of  the  Colonna 
name:  1  hough  fad,  I  am  ftrong:”  “  Strong  as  I 
am  great  ;”  “  If  I  fall  (addrefling  himfelf  to  the  fpec- 
tators)  you  fall  with  me  — intimating  (fays  the  wri¬ 
ter),  that  while  the  other  families  were  the  fubje&s  of 
the  Vatican,  they  alone  were  the  fupporters  of  the 
Capitol.  1  lie  combats  of  the  amphitheatre  were  dan¬ 
gerous  and  bloody.  Every  champion  fucceftively  en¬ 
countered  a  wild  bull  ;  and  the  victory  may  be  aferibed 
to  the  quadrupeds,  fince  no  more  than  eleven  were  left 
on  the  field,  with  the  lofs  of  nine  wounded  and  18 
killed  on  the  fide  of  their  adverfaries.  Some  of  the 
nobleft  families  might  mourn;  but  the  pomp  of  the  fu- 
lierals,  in  the  churches  of  St  John  Lateran  and  St 
Maiia  Maggiore,.  afforded  a  fecond  holiday  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Doubtlefs  it  was  not  in  fuch  confli<fts  that  the 
blood  of  the  Romans  fhould  have  been  filed  ;  yet,  in 
blaming  their  raftmefs,  we  are  compelled  to  applaud 
their  gallantry  ;  and  the  noble  volunteers,  who  difplay 
their  magnificence  and  rifk  their  lives  under  the  bal¬ 
conies  of  the  fair,  excite  a  more  generous  fympathy 
than  the  thoufands  of  captives  and  malefaftors  who 
were  reluctantly  dragged  to  the  feene  of  {laughter.” 

A  ftriking  relick  of  barbarity  in  the  Spanifii  man¬ 
ners  of  the  prefent  day,  is  the  excefiive  attachment  of 
that  nation  to  bull-fights,  a  fpe&acle  which  fiiocks  the 
delicacy  of  every  other  people  in  Europe.  Many  Spa¬ 
niards  confider  this  practice  as  the  fure  means  of  pre- 
ferving  that  energy  by  which  they  are  charaaerized, 
and  of  habituating  them  to  violent  emotions,  which 
are  terrible  only  to  timid  minds.  But  it  feems  diffi¬ 
cult  to  comprehend  what  relation  there  is  between  bra¬ 
very  and  a  fpeaacle  where  the  afliftants  now  run  no  dan¬ 
ger;  where  the  a£Iors  prove  by  the  few  accidents  which 
befal  them,  that  theirs  has  nothing  in  it  very  intereft- 
ing  ;  and  where  the  unhappy  viaims  meet  only  with 
certain  death  as  the  reward  of  their  vigour  and  courage. 
Another  proof  that  thefe  fpeaacles  have  little  or  no 
influence  on  the  difpofition  of  the  mind  is,  that  chil¬ 
dren,  old  men,  and  people  of  all  ages,  Rations,  and 
chafers,  affift  at  them,  and  yet  their  being  accu- 
ftomed  to  fuch  bloody  entertainments  appears  neither 
to.  correa  their  weaknefs  and  timidity,  nor  alter  the 
mildnefs  of  their  manners. 

The  bull-fights  are  very  expenfive  ;  but  they  bring 
great  gain  to  the  undertakers.  The  worft  places  coft 
two  or  four  reals,  according  as  they  are  in  the  fun  or 
in  the  fhade.  The  price  of  the  higheft  is  a  dollar* 
When  the  price  of  the  horfes  and  bulls,  and  the  wages 
of  the  torreadores ,  have  been  paid  out  of  this  money, 
the  reft  is  generally  appropriated  to  pious  foundations 
at  Madrid  it  forms  one  of  the  principal  funds  of  the 
hofpital.  It  is  only  during  fummer  that  thefe  combats 
are  exhibited,  becaufe  the  feafon  then  permits  the  fpec- 
tators  to  fit  in  the  open  air,  and  becaufe  the  bulls  are 
then  more  vigorous.  Thofe  which  are  of  the  beft 
breed  are  condemned  to  this  kind  of  facrifice  ;  and 
connoiffeurs  are  fo  well  acquainted  with  their  diftio- 
gui filing  marks,  that  as  foon  as  a  bull  appears  upon  the 
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Bull.  arena,  they  can  mention  the  place  where  he  was  rear- 
— v— '  ed.  This  arena  is  a  kind  of  circus  furrounded  by  about 
a  dozen  of  feats,  riling  one  above  another  ;  the  high- 
eft  of  which  only  is  covered.  The  boxes  occupy  the 
lower  part  of  the  edifice.  In  fome  cities,  Valladolid 
for  example,  which  have  no  place  particularly  fet  apart 
for  thefe  combats,  the  principal  fquare  is  converted  in¬ 
to  a  theatre.  The  balconies  of  the  lioufes  are  widen¬ 
ed,  fo  as  to  projeft  over  the  ftreets  which  end  there  ; 
and  it  is  really  a  very  interefting  fight  to  fee  the  diffe¬ 
rent  claffes  of  people  affembled  round  this  fquare,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  fignal  when  the  entertainment  is  to  com¬ 
mence,  and  exhibiting  every  external  fign  of  impa¬ 
tience  and  joy.  The  fpedlacle  commences  by  a  kind 
of  proceftion  around  the  fquare,  in  which  appear, 
both  on  horicback  and  on  foot,  the  combatants  who 
are  to  attack  the  fierce  animal  ;  after  whieh  two  al- 
guazils,  dreffed  in  perukes  and  black  robes,  advance 
with  great  gravity  on  horfeback  ;  who  go  and  afk 
from  the  prefident  of  the  entertainment  an  order  for 
it  to  commence.  A  fignal  is  immediately  given  ;  and 
the  animal,  which  was  before  (hut  up  in  a  kind  of 
hovel  with  a  door  opening  into  the  fquare,  foon  makes 
his  appearance.  The  officers  of  juftice,  who  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  bull,  prudently  haften  to  re¬ 
tire,  and  their  flight  is  a  prelude  to  the  cruel  plea- 
fare  which  the  fpe<ftators  are  about  to  enjoy.  The  bull, 
however,  is  received  with  loud  fhouts,  and  almoft  (tun¬ 
ned  by  the  noify  expreffions  of  their  joy.  He  has  to 
conteft  firft  againft  the  picadores,  combatants  on  horfe¬ 
back,  who,  dreffed  according  to  the  ancient  Spanifh 
manner,  and  as  it  were  fixed  to  their  faddles,  wait  for 
him,  each  being  armed  with  a  long  lance.  This  ex- 
ercife,  which  requires  ftrength,  courage,  and  dexterity, 
is  not  confidered  as  difgraceful.  Formerly  the  greateft 
lords  did  not  difdain  to  pra&ife  it;  even  at  prefent 
fome  of  the  hidalgos  folicit  for  the  honour  of  fight¬ 
ing  the  bull  on  horfeback,  and  they  are  then  previouf- 
ly  prefented  to  the  people,  under  the  aufpices  of  a  pa¬ 
tron,  who  is  commonly  one  of  the  principal  perfonages 
at  court. 

The  picadores,  whoever  they  may  be,  open  the  fcene. 
It  often  happens  that  the  bull,  without  being  provoked, 
darts  upon  them,  and  every  body  entertains  a  favour¬ 
able  opinion  of  his  courage.  If,  notwithftanding  the 
lharp-pointed  weapon  whieh  defends  his  attack,  he  re¬ 
turns  immediately  to  the  charge,  their  fhouts  are  re¬ 
doubled,  as  their  joy  is  converted  into  enthufiafm  ;  but 
if  the  bull,  ftruek  with  terror,  appears  pacifie,  and 
avoids  his  perfeeutors,  by  walking  round  the  fquare  in 
a  timid  manner,  he  is  hooted  at  and  hiffed  by  the 
whole  fpeftators,  and  all  tbofe  near  whom  he  paffes 
load  him  with  blows  and  reproaches.  He  feems  then 
to  be  a  common  enemy,  who  has  fome  great  crime  to 
expiate  ;  or  a  vi<ftim,  in  the  facrifice  of  which  ail  the 
people  are  interefted.  If  nothing  can  awaken  his 
courage,  he  is  judged  unworthy  of  being  tormented 
by  men  ;  the  cry  of  perros ,  perros ,  brings  forth  new 
enemies  againft  him,  and  large  dogs  are  let  loofe  upon 
him,  which  feize  him  by  the  neek  and  ears  in  a  furious 
manner.  The  animal  then  finds  the  ufe  of  thofe  wea¬ 
pons  with  which  nature  has  furnifhed  him  ;  he  toftes 
the  dogs  into  the  air,  who  fall  down  ftunned,  and 
fometimes  mangled  ;  they  however  recover,  renew  the 
combat,  and  generally  finifh  by  overcoming  their  ad- 
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verfary,  who  thus  perifhes  ignobly.  If,  on  the  other  Bull, 
hand,  he  prefents  himfelf  with  a  good  grace,  lie  runs  s-— v— 
a  longer  and  nobler,  but  a  much  more  painful  career. 

The  firft  aft  of  the  tragedy  belongs  to  the  comba¬ 
tants  on  horfeback  ;  this  is  the  moft  animated  and 
bloody  of  all  the  feenes,  and  often  the  moft  difgufting. 

The  irritated  animal  braves  the  pointed  ft  eel  which 
makes  deep  wounds  in  his  neck,  attacks  with  fury  the 
innocent  horfe  who  carries  his  enemy,  rips  up  his  fides, 
and  overturns  him  together  with  his  rider.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  then  difmounted  and  difarmed,  would  be  expofed 
to  imminent  danger,  did  not  eombatants  on  foot,  called 
chu/os ,  come  to  divert  the  bull’s  attention,  and  to  pro¬ 
voke  him,  by  (baking  before  him  different  pieces  of 
cloth  of  various  colours.  It  is,  however,  at  their  own 
rifk  that  they  thus  fave  the  difmounted  borfeman  ;  for 
the  bull  fometimes  purfues  them,  and  they  have  then 
need  for  all  their  agility.  They  often  efcape  from  him 
by  letting  fall  in  his  way  the  piece  of  fluff  which  was 
their  only  arms,  and  againft  which  the  deceived  animal 
expends  all  his  fury.  Sometimes  he  does  not  accept 
this  fubftitute,.  and  the  combatant  has  no  other  refource 
but  to  throw  himfelf  fpeedily  over  a  barrier,  fix  feet 
high,  which  inclofes  the  interior  part  of  the  arena. 

In  fome  places  this  barrier  is  double,  and  the  interme¬ 
diate  fpace  forms  a  kind  of  circular  gallery,  behind 
which  the  purfued  torreadore  is  in  fafety.  But  when 
the  barrier  is  fingle,  the  bull  attempts  to  jump?' over  it, 
and  often  fucceeds.  The  reader  may  eafily  imagine 
in  what  confternation  the  neareft  of  the  fpe&ators 
then  are  ;  their  hafte  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  to 
crowd  to  the  upper  benches,  becomes  often  more  fatal 
to  them  than  even  the  fury  of  the  bull,  who,  (tumbling 
at  every  ftep,  on  account  of  the  narrownefs  of  the 
place  and  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  thinks  rather 
of  his  own  fafety  than  of  revenge,  and  befides  foon 
falls  under  the  blows  which  are  given  him  from  all 
quarters. 

Except  in  fuch  cafes,  which  are  very  rare,  he  im¬ 
mediately  returns.  His  ad  verfary  recovered,  has  had 
time  to  get  up;  he  immediately  remounts  his  horfe, 
provided  the  latter  is  not  killed  or  rendered  unfit  for 
ferviee,  and  the  attack  commences  ;  but  he  is  often 
obliged  to  change  his  horfe  feveral  times.  Expreffions 
cannot  then  be  found  to  celebrate  thefe  a£ts  of  prow- 
efs,  which  for  feveral  days  become  the  favourite  topic 
of  converfation.  The  horfes,  very  affedting  models  of 
patience,  courage,  and  docility,  may  be  feen  treading 
under  their  feet  their  own  bloody  entrails,  which  drop 
from  their  fides  half  torn  open,  and  yet  obeying,  for 
fome  time  after,  the  hand  whieh  conducts  them  to  new 
tortures.  Speftators  of  delicacy  are  then  filled  with 
difguft,  which  converts  their  pleafure  into  pain.  A 
new  a£t  is  however  preparing,  whieh  reconciles  them 
to  the  entertainment.  As  foon  as  it  is  concluded  that 
the  bull  has  been  fufficiently  tormented  by  the  comba¬ 
tants  on  horfeback,  they  retire  and  leave  him  to  be 
irritated  by  thofe  on  foot.  The  latter,  who  are  called 
banderilleros ,  go  before  the  animal  ;  and  the  moment 
he  darts  upon  them  they  plunge  into  his  neck,  two  by 
two,  a  kind  of  darts  called  bamlerillas ,  the  points  of 
whieh  are  hooked,  and  which  are  ornamented  with 
fmall  dreamers  made  of  coloured  paper.  The  fury  of 
the  bull  is  now  redoubled  ;  he  roars,  toffes  his  head, 
and  the  vain  efforts  which  he  makes  ferve  only  to  in- 
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creafe  the  pain  of  his  wounds:  this  la  ft  fcene  calls  forth  btlado 
all  the  agility  of  his  adverfaries.  The  fpeflators  at 
firft  tremble  for  them,  when  they  behold  them  braving 
fo  near  the  horns  of  this  formidable  animal ;  but  their 
hands,  well  exercifed,  aim  their  blows  fo  fkilfully,  and 
they  avoid  the  danger  fo  nimbly,  that  after  having 
leen  them  a  few  times,  one  neither  pities  nor  admires 
them,  and  their  addrefs  and  dexterity  feem  only  to 
be  a  fmall  epifode  of  the  tragedy,  which  concludes  in 
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the  following  manner  :  When  the  vigour  of  the  bull 
appears  to  be  almoft  exhaufted  5  when  his  blood,  iffuing 
from  twenty  wounds,  dreams  along  his  neck  and  moi- 
ftens  his  robuft  fides  $  and  when  the  people,  tired  of 
one  objeft,  demand  another  viftim ;  the  prefident  of 
the  entertainment  gives  the  fignal  of  death,  which  is 
announced  by  the  found  of  trumpets.  The  matador 
then  advances,  and  all  the  reft  quit  the  arena  ;  with 
one  hand  he  holds  a  long  dagger,  and  with  the  other 
a  kind  of  flag,  which  he  waves  backwards  and  forwards 
before  his  adverfary.  They  both  flop  and  gaze  at  one 
another:  and  while  the  agility  of  the  matador  deceives 
the  impetuofity  of  the  bull,  the  pleafure  of  the  fpefta- 
tors,  which  was  for  fome  time  fufpended,  is  again 
awakened  into  life.  Sometimes  the  bull  remains  mo- 
tionlefs,  throws  up  the  earth  with  his  feet,  and  appears 
as  if  meditating  revenge. 

The  bull  in  this  condition,  and  the  matador  who 
-calculates  his  motions  and  divines  his  proje&s,  form  a 
group  which  an  able  pencil  might  not  difdain  to  deli¬ 
neate.  1  he  aflembly  in  filence  behold  this  dumb  fcene. 

I  he  matador  at  length  gives  the  mortal  blow  5  and  if 
the  animal  immediately  falls,  a  thoufand  voices  pro- 
claim  with  loud  fliouts  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror; 
but  if  the  blow  is  not  deciftve,  if  the  bull  furvives  and 
feeks  ftill  to  brave  the  fatal  fteel,  murmurs  fucceed  to 
applaufe,^  and  the  matador,  whofe  glory  was  about 
■to.  be  raifed  to  the  Ikies,  is  confidered  only  as  an  un- 
Ikilful  butcher.  He  endeavours  to  be  foon  revenged, 
and  to  difarm  his  judges  of  their  feverity.  His  zeal 
fometimes  degenerates  into  blind  fury,  and  his  parti¬ 
sans  tremble  for  the  confequences  of  his  imprudence. 
He  at  length  directs  his  blows  better.  The  animal  vo¬ 
mits  up  blood  ;  he  flaggers  and  falls,  while  his  con- 
■queror  is  intoxicated  with  the  applaufes  of  the  people. 
Three  mules,  ornamented  with  bells  and  ftreamers, 
come  to  terminate  the  tragedy.  A  rope  is  tied  around 
the  bull’s  horns,  which  have  betrayed  his  valour,  and 
the  animal,  which  but  a  little  before  was  furious  and 
proud,  is  dragged  ignominioufly  from  the  arena  which 
he  has  honoured,  and  leaves  only  the  traces  of  his 
blood  and  the  remembrance  of  his  exploits,  which  are 
foon  effaced  on  the  appearance  -of  his  fucceffors.  On 
•each  of  the  days  fet  apart  for  thefe  entertainments, 
fix  are  thus  facrificed  in  the  morning,  and  twelve  in 
the  afternoon,  at  leaf!  in  Madrid.  The  three  laft  are 
given  exclufively  to  the  matador,  who,  without  the 
affiftance  of  the  picadores,  exerts  his  ingenuity  to  va¬ 
ry  the  pleafure  of  the.  fpeflators.  Sometimes  he  caufes 
■them  to  be  combated  by  fome  intrepid  ftranger,  who 
attacks  them  mounted  on  the  back  of  another  bull, 
and  fometimes  he  matches  them  with  a  bear  ;  this  laft 
method  is  generally -deflined  for  the  pleafure  of  the  po¬ 
pulace.  The  points  of  the  bull’s  horns  are  concealed 
•by  fomething  wrapped  round  them,  -which  breaks  their 
force.  The  animal,  which  in  -this  ftate  is  called  Em- 


h as  power  neither  to  pierce  nor  to  tear  his  am 
tagonift.  1  he  amateurs  then  defeend  in  great  numbers 
to  torment  him,  each  after  his  own  manner,  and  often 
expiate  this  cruel  pleafure  by  violent  contufions  ;  but 
the  bull  always  falls  at  length  under  the  ftroke  of  the 
matador.  The  few  fpeiftators  who  are  not  ififedted 
with  the  general  madnefs  of  this  fport,  regret  that  thofe 
wretched  animals  do  not,  at  leaft,  purchafe  their  lives 
at  the  exper.ee  of  fo  many  torments  and  fo  many  efforts 
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ol  courage;  they  would  willingly  affift  them  to  efcape 
from  their  perfecutors.  In  the  minds  of  fuch  fpedta- 
tors,  difguft  fucceeds  compaffion,  and  fatiety  fucceeds 
difguft.  Such  a  feries  of  uniform  feenes  makes  that  in- 
tereft  become  languid,  which  this  fpeflacle,  on  its 
commencement,  feemed  to  promife.  But  to  connoif- 
feurs,  who  have  thoroughly  ftudied  all  the  ftratagems 
of  the  bull,  the  refources  of  his  addrefs  and  fury,  and 
the  different  methods  of  irritating,  tormenting,  and  de¬ 
ceiving  him,  none  of  thefe  feenes  refembles  another, 
and  they  pity  thofe  frivolous  obfervers  who  cannot  re- 
mark  all  their  varieties. 

The  Spanilh  government  are  very  fenfible  of  the 
moral  and  political  inconveniences  arifing  from  this 
fpecies  of  frenzy*  They  have  long  fince  perceived, 
that  among  a  people  whom  they  wifh  to  encourage  to 
labour,  it  is  the  caufe  of  much  diforder  and  diffipation  3 
and  that  it  hurts  agriculture,  by  deftroying  a  great 
number  of  robuft  animals,  which  might  be  ufefully 
employed  :  but  they  are  obliged  to  manage  with  cau¬ 
tion  a  tafte  which  it  might  be  dangerous  to  attempt 
to  abolifli  precipitately.  They  are,  however,  far  from 
encouraging  it.  The  court  itfelf  formerly  reckoned 
bull-fights  among  the  number  of  its  feftivals,  which 
were  given  at  certain  periods.  The  Pla%a-Mayor  was 
the  theatre  of  them,  and  the  king  and  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily  honoured  them  with  their  prefence.  His  guards 
prefided  there  in  good  order.  His  halberdiers  formed 
the  interior  circle  of  the  fcene  :  and  their  long  wea¬ 
pons,  held  out  in  a  defenfive  pofture,  were  the  only 
barrier  which  they  oppofed  againft  the  dangerous  ca¬ 
prices  of  the  bull.  Thefe  entertainments,  which  by 
way  of  excellence,  were  called  FieJIas  Reales ,  are  be¬ 
come  very  rare.  Charles  III.  who  endeavoured  to  po¬ 
ll^  the  nation,  and  to  direft  their  attention  to  ufeful 
obje£ts,  was  very  defirous  of  deftroying  a  tafte  in  which 
he  faw  nothing  but  inconveniences  ;  but  he  was  too 
wife  to  employ  violent  means  for  that  purpofe.  He, 
however,  confined  the  number  of  bull-fights  to  thofe, 
the  profits  of  which  were  applied  to  the  fupport  of  fome 
charitable  inftitution,  with  an  intention  of  fubftituting 
for  thefe  other  funds  afterwards.  Bull-fights,  by 
thefe  means  being  rendered  lefs  frequent,  will,  per¬ 
haps,  gradually  lofe  their  attra&ions,  until  more  fa¬ 
vourable  circumftances  permit  the  entire  abolition  of 
them. 

BULL- Running,  denotes  a  feudal  cuftom  obtaining  in 
the  honour  of  Tutbury  in  Staffordfhire  3  where,  an¬ 
ciently,  on  the  day  of  the  aflumption  of  our  Lady,  a 
bull  is  turned  loofe  by  the  lord  to  the  minftrels;  who, 
if  they  can  catch  him  before  he  pafles  the  river  Dove, 
are  to  have  him  for  their  own,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  to 
receive  each  40  pence  5  in  confideration  of  which  cu¬ 
ftom  they  pay  20  pence  yearly  to  the  faid  lord. 

BULL  and  Boar,  By  the  cuftom  of  fome  places,  the 
parfon  is  obliged  to  keep  a  bull  and  boar  for  the  ufe 

of 
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parifhioners,  in  confideration  of  his  having  tithes  Gregory  the 


of  his 

of  calves  and  pigs,  &c. 

B  ULL-Frog.  See  Rana,  Erpetology  Index . 

Bull- Head  or  Miller's  Thumb.  See  CoTTUS, 
Ichthyology  Index . 

Bull,  among  ecclefiadics,  a  written  letter  dis¬ 
patched,  by  order  of  the  pope,  from  the  Roman  chan¬ 
cery  3  and  fealed  with  lead,  being  written  on  parch¬ 
ment,  by  which  it  is  partly  didinguiflied  from  a  brief ; 
fee  the  article  Brief. — It  is  a  kind  of  apodolical  re- 
fcript,  or  edidl  3  and  is  chiefly  in  ufe  in  matters  of  ju- 
ftice  or  grace.  If  the  former  be  the  intention  of  the 
bull,  the  lead  is  hung  by  a  hempen  cord  3  if  the  lat¬ 
ter,  by  a  filken  thread.  It  is  this  pendent  lead,  or 
feal,  which  is,  properly  fpeaking,  the  bull,  and  which 
is  imprefled  on  one  fide  with  the  heads  of  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul,  and  on  the  other  with  the  name  of  the  pope 
and  the  year  of  his  pontificate.  The  bull  is  written 
in  an  old,  round,  Gothic  letter,  and  is  divided  into  five 
parts,  the  narrative  of  the  fa<R,  the  conception,  the 
claufe,  the  date,  and  the  falutation,  in  which  the  pope 
ftyles  himfelf  fervus  fervorum ,  i.  e.  the  fervant  of  fer- 
vants.  Thefe  inflruments,  befides  the  lead  hanging  to 
them,  have  a  crofs,  with  fome  texts  of  fcripture,  or  reli¬ 
gious  motto,  about  it.  Bulls  are  granted  for  the  con- 
fecration  of  bifhops,  the  promotion  to  benefices,  and  the 
celebration  of  jubilees,  &c. 

BULL  m  Cctna  Domini ,  a  particular  bull  read  every 
year,  on  the  day  of  the  Lord’s  fupper  or  Maundy 
Thurfday,  in  the  pope’s  prefence,  containing  excom¬ 
munications  and  anathemas  againft  heretics,  and  all  who 
difturb  or  oppofe  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  holy  fee.  Af¬ 
ter  the  reading  of  the  bull,  the  pope  throws  a  burning 
torch  in  the  public  place,  to  denote  the  thunder  of  this 
anathema. 

Golden  Bull ,  an  edift,  or  imperial  conditution, 
made  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  reputed  to  be  the 
magna  charta,  or  the  fundamental  law  of  the  German 
empire. 

It  is  called  golden ,  becaufe  it  has  a  golden  feal,  in 
the  form  of  a  pope’s  bull,  tied  with  yellow  and  red 
cords  of  filk  :  upon  one  fide  is  the  emperor  reprefented 
fitting  on  his  throne,  and  on  the  other  the  capitol  of 
Rome.  It  is  alfo  called  Caroline ,  on  Charles  IV.’s  ac¬ 
count.  Till  the  publication  of  the  golden  bull,  the  form 
and  ceremony  of  the  election  of  an  emperor  were  du¬ 
bious  and  undetermined,  and  the  number  of  the  electors 
not  fixed.  This  (oleum  ediCt  regulated  the  functions, 
rights,  privileges,  and  pre-eminences  of  the  ele&ors. 
The  original,  which  is  in  Latin,  on  vellum,  is  preferved 
at  Francfort  :  this  ordonnance,  containing  30  articles 
or  chapters,  was  approved  of  by  all  the  princes  of  the 
empire,  and  remains  dill  in  force. 

Silver  BULLS  were  not  in  fo  frequent  ufe  ;  though 
we  do  not  want  indances  of  them. 

Leaden  BULLS  were  fent  by  the  emperors  of  Conftan- 
tinople  to  defpots,  patriarchs,  and  princes  3  and  the 
like  were  alfo  ufed  by  the  grandees  of  the  Imperial 
court,  as  well  as  by  the  kings  of  France,  Sicily,  &c. 
and  by  bifhops,  patriarchs,  and  popes.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  leaden  bulls  of  thefe  lad  had,  on  one 
fide,  the  name  of  the  pope  or  bifhop  infcribed.  Poly- 
dore  Virgil  makes  Pope  Stephen  III.  the  fird  who  ufed 
leaden  bulls,  about  the  year  772.  But  others  find 
indances  of  them  as  early  as  Silvefler,  Leo  I.  and 
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great.  The  latter  popes,  befides  their 
own  names,  drike  the  figures  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul 
on  their  bulls,  a  praCHce  fird  introduced  by  Pope  Paf- 
dial  II.  But  why,  in  thefe  bulls,  the  figure  of  St  Paul  v 

is  on  the  right,  and  that  of  St  Peter  on  the  left  fide, 
is  a  quellion,  which  has  occafioned  many  conjectures 
and  difputes 

Waxen  BULLS  are  faid  to  have  been  fird  brought  in¬ 
to  England  by  the  Normans.  They  were  in  frequent 
ufe  among  the  Greek  emperors,  who  thus  fealed  letters 
to  their  wives,  mothers,  and  fons.  Of  thefe  there  were 
two  forts,  one  red,  and  the  other  green. 

BULLA,  or  Dipper,  in  Cone  ho  logy ;  a  genus  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  vermes  tedacea.  It  is  an 
animal  of  the  fnail  kind  :  the  fhell  confids  of  one 
valve,  convoluted,  and  without  any  prickles  5  the  aper¬ 
ture  is  narrowifli,  oblong,  longitudinal,  and  entire  at 
the  bafe  3  the  columella  is  fmooth  and  oblique.  There 
are  23  fpecies  3  four  of  them  found  in  the  Britifh  feas ; 
the  red  chiefly  natives  of  the  Afiatic  and  Atlantic 
oceans.  See  CoNCHOLOGY  Index. 

BULL/E,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  ornaments  much 
in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Romans.  Mr  Whittaker  J  X  Hi/lory  of 
is  of  opinion  that  they  were  originally  formed  of  leather  Manchejlcr 
among  all  ranks  of  people  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  V°  *1’  ^  ^ 
continued  fo  to  the  lad  among  the  commonalty.  He 
alfo  imagines,  that  at  fird  the  bulla  was  intended  as  an 
amulet  rather  than  an  ornament  3  as  a  proof  of  which 
he  tells  us  that  the  bullae  were  frequently  imprefled  with 
the  figure  of  the  fexual  parts.  It  is  univerfally  aflerted 
by  the  critics,  that  the  bullae  were  made  hollow  for  the 
reception  of  an  amulet  3  but  this  Mr  Whittaker  con¬ 
tradicts  from  the  figure  of  a  golden  one  lately  found  at 
Mancheder,  which  had  no  aperture  whereby  an  amu¬ 
let  could  have  been  introduced.— Pliny  refers  the  ori¬ 
ginal  of  the  bulla  to  the  elder  Tarquin,  who  gave  one 
with  the  pretexta  to  his  fon,  becaufe  at  the  age  of  14 
he  had  with  his  own  hand  killed  an  enemy  ;  and  in 
imitation  of  him  it  was  afterwards  aflumed  by  other 
patricians.  Others  affirm  that  the  bulla  was  given  by 
that  king  to  the  fons  of  all  the  patricians  who  had 
borne  civil  offices.  Ladly,  others  allege,  that  Ro¬ 
mulus  fird  introduced  the  bulla,  and  gave  it  to  Tul- 
lus  Hodilius,  the  fird  child  born  of  the  rape  of  the 
Sabines. — As  to  the  form  of  the  bullae,  Mr  Whit¬ 
taker  informs  us  that  they  were  originally  made  in  the 
fliape  of  hearts  3  but  they  did  not  always  retain  the 
form  of  a  heart,  any  more  than  they  were  always 
made  of  leather.  As  the  wealth  of  the  date  and  the 
riches  of  individuals  increafed,  the  young  patrician  di- 
flinguiihed  himfelf  by  a  bulla  of  gold,  while  the  com¬ 
mon  people  wore  the  amulet  of  their  ancedors.  The 
figure  of  the  heart  then  became  fo  generally  round, 
fome  even  having  the  impreflion  of  an  heart  upon  them, 
that  there  are  not  many  of  the  original  form  to  be 
found  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  The  form  is  na¬ 
turally  varied  from  a  complete  circle  to  that  of  a  feg- 
ment  3  and  this  was  the  fliape  of  the  above-mentioned 
bulla  found  at  Mancheder.  When  the  youth  arrived 
at  15  years  of  age,  they  hung  up  their  bullae  about  the 
necks  of  their  gods  lares.  We  are  further  informed, 
that  the  bullae  were  not  only  hung  about  the  necks  of 
young  men,  but  of  horfes  alfo.  We  may  add,  that  bul¬ 
lae  were  fometimes  allowed  to  flatues  3  whence  the 
phrafe  Jlgtuee  bullatce . 
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was  alfo  the  denomination  given  to  divers 
other  metalline  ornaments  made  after  the  fame  form  ; 
and  in  this  fenfe  bullcs  feems  to  include  all  gold  and  fil- 
ver  ornaments  of  a  roundifh  form,  whether  worn  on 
the  habits  of  men,  the  trappings  of  horfes,  or  the  like. 
Such  were  thofe  decorations  ufed  by  the  ancients  on 
their  doors  and  belts.  The  bull®  of  doors  were  a 
kind  of  large-headed  nails  fattened  on  the  doors  of  the 
rich,  and  kept  bright  with  great  care.  The  doors  of 
temples  were  fometimes  adorned  with  golden  bulla. 
Mr  Bandelot  takes  the  bullae  worn  by  foldiers  on  their 
belts  to  be  fomething  more  than  mere  ornaments.  They 
feem  to  have  been  confidered  as  prefervations  from 
dangers  and  difeafes,  and  even  means  of  acquiring  glo¬ 
ry,  and  other  advantages.  The  like  may  perhaps  be 
extended  to  the  bullae  on  doors,  which  were  probably 
placed  there  as  a  fecurity  to  them  from  being  broken 
or  violated. 

Bullae  alfo  denotes  a  table  hung  up  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  courts,  to  diftinguifti  which  days  were  fafti,  and 
which  nefafti;  anfwering  in  fome  meafure  to  our  ka- 
lendar. 

BULLET,  an  iron  or  leaden  ball  or  {hot,  where¬ 
with  fire  arms  are  loaded.  Bullets  are  caft  in  iron- 
moulds,  confifting  of  two  concave  hemifpheres,  with  a 
handle  whereby  to  hold  them  ;  and  between  them  is  a 
hole,  called  the  gate ,  at  which  to  pour  in  the  melted 
metal.  The  chaps  or  hemifpheres  of  bullet-moulds  are 
firft  punched,  being  blood-red  hot,  with  a  round  ended 
punch,  of  the  fliape  and  nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  in¬ 
tended  bullets.  locleanfe  the  infides  they  make  ufe 
of  a  bullet  bore,  which  confitts  of  a  fteel  (hank,  having 
a  globe  atone  end,  wherewith  to  bore  the  infide  of  a 
mould  clean,  and  of  the  intended  fize. 

BULLEYN,  William,  a  learned  phyfician  and 
botanift,  was  born  in  the  ifie  of  Ely,  in  the  former  part 
of.  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  educated  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Botany  being- his  favourite  ftudy,  he  travelled 
through  various  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ger¬ 
many,  chiefly  with  an  intention  to  improve  his  know¬ 
ledge  in  that  fcience.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  or 
of  Queen  Mary,  Mr  Bulleyn  appears,  from  his  re¬ 
marks  on  the  natural  productions  of  that  country,  to 
have  r elided  at  Norwich,  or  in  that  neighbourhood,  and 
alfo  to  have  fpent  fome  time  at  Bloxhall  in  Suffolk  ; 
but  he  afterwards  removed  into  the  north,  and  fettled 
at  Durham,  where  he  pra£Hfed  phyfic  with  confiderable 
reputation  and  fuecefs.  His  great  patron  at  this  time 
was  Sir  Thomas  Hilton,  knight,  baron  of  Hilton, 
who  was  governor  of  Tinmouth  cattle  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  and  Mary.  In  1560,  he  came  to  London,  and 
foon  after  his  arrival,  was  accufed  by  William  Hilton 


of  Bidick  of  having  murdered  his  brother  Sir  Thomas, 
our  author  s  friend  and  patron.  He  was  arraigned  be¬ 
fore  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  honourably  acquitted, 
lhis  Hilton  afterwards  hired  fome  villains  to  affaflinate 
the  do&or  ;  but  this  attempt  proving  ineffectual,  he  had 
him  ariefted  on  an  action  for  debt,  and  he  remained  for 
a  long  time  in  prifon.  During  this  confinement,  Dr 
Bulleyn  compofed  feveral  of  thofe  works  which  raffed 
his  reputation  as  a  medical  writer.  He  died  in  January 
*57^’  and  'vas  buried  in  St  Giles’s  Cripplegate,  in  the 
fame  grave  with  his  brother  the  divine,  who  died  13 
years  before,  and  in  which  John  Fox  the  martyrologift 
Vj  as  interred  11  years  after*  Dr  Bulleyn  appears  from 
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his  writings  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  the  ancient  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabian  phy- 
ficians.  According  to  the  modern  practice,  his  books 
were  they  generally  known,  would  be  of  little  ufe  :  but 
as  he  was  a  man  of  genius  and  fertile  imagination,  they 
are  by  no  means  barren  of  entertainment.  He  wrote  1 
The  Government  of  Health,  1 559,  8vo.  2.  A  regimen 
agamft  the  Pleunfy,  8vo,  London,  1562.  3.  Bulleyn’s 
Bulwark  of  Defence  againlt  all  Sicknefs,  Sorenefc,  and 
Wounds  that  dooe  daily  affault  Mankinde,  London 
printed  by  John  Kingfton,  1562,  folio.  This  includes’ 
1  he  Government  of  Health.  4.  A  dialogue  both  plea- 
fant  and  pietifull,  wherein  is  a  goodlie  regimen  againft 
the  fever  peftilence,  with  a  confolation  and  comfort 
agamft  death,  London,  1564,  8vo  ;  1569,  8vo ;  very 
lcarce.  There  is  a 'wooden  print  of  the  author  prefixed 
to  the  firft  edition  of  his  Government  of  Health  •  alfo 
a  fmall  one  engraved  by  Stukeley  in  i  722. 

BULLIALDUS,  Ismael,  an  eminent  aftronomer 
was  born  at  Laon  in  the  Ifle  of  France  in  1605.  He 
travelled  in  bis  youth  for  the  fake  of  improvement ;  and 
afterwards  publithed  feveral  works,  among  which  are. 
1.  De  natura  lucis.  2.  Phi/o/aus.  3.  AJironomia philo- 
latca,  opus  novum ,  in  quo  motus  planetarum  per  novam 
etveram  hypotliefin  Jemonjlruntur.  4.  AJlronomice  phi - 
lolaica  fumlamenta  clarius  exp/icata  el  ajferta  adverfus 
Zethi  Wardi  impugnationem.  He  alfo  wrote  a  piece  or 
two  upon  geometry  and  arithmetic.  In  1661,  he 
paid  Hevelius  a  vifit  at  Dantzic,  for  the  fake  of  fee- 
ing  his  optical  and  aftronomical  apparatus.  After¬ 
wards  he  became  a  prefbyter  at  Paris,  and  died  there 
in  1694. 

BULLINGER,  Henry,  born  at  Bremgarten  in 
Switzerland  in  1504,  was  an  eminent  Zuinglian  mini- 
fter,  a  great  fupporler  of  the  reformation,  and  em- 
ployed  in  many  ecclefiaftical  negotiations.  He  compo- 
led  many  books,  one  againft  Luther  in  particular.  He 
died  in  1575. 

BULLION,  uncoined  gold  or  filver  in  the  mafi. 

Thofe  metals  are  called  fo,  either  when  fmelted  from 
the  native  ore,  and  not  perfe£lly  refined  ;  or  when  they 
are  perfe&ly  refined,  but  melted  down  in  bars  or  in¬ 
gots,  or  in  any  unwrought  body,  of  any  degree  of  fine- 
nefs. 

When  gold  and  filver  are  in  their  purity,  they  are  fo 
foft  and  flexible,  that  they  cannot  well  be  brought  into 
any  fafhion  for  ufe,  without  being  firft  reduced  and 
hardened  with  an  alloy  of  fome  other  baftr  metal. 

To  prevent  tbefe  abufes  which  fome  might  be  tempted 
to  commit  in  the  making  of  fuch  alloys,  the  legiflators 
of  civilized  countries  have  ordained,  that  there  {hall  be 
no  more  than  a  certain  proportion  of  a  bafer  metal  to  a 
particular  quantity  of  pure  gold  or  filver,  in  order  to 
make  them  of  the  finenefs  of  what  is  called  the  ftandard 
gold  or  filver  of  fuch  a  country. 

According  to  the  laws  of  England,  all  forts  of 
wrought  plate  in  general  ought  to  be  made  to  the  le¬ 
gal  ftandard  ;  and  the  price  of  our  ftandard  gold  and 
filver  is  the  common  rule  whereby  to  fet  a  value  on 
their  bullion,  whether  the  fame  be  ingots,  bars,  dull,  or 
foreign  fpecie  :  whence  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  the 
value  of*  bullion  cannot  be  exa&ly  known,  without  be¬ 
ing  firft  afiayed,  that  the  exaa  quantity  of  pure  metal 
therein  contained  may  be  determined,  and  confequently 
whether  it  be  above  or  below  the  ftandard. 
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jBullion  Silver  and  gold,  whether  coined  or  uncoined  (though 
|j  ufed  for  a  common  meafure  of  other  things),  are  no 
Blford 3  commodity  t^ian  ^ine9  tobacco,  or  cloth  ;  and 
_  0^c>  may,  in  many  cafes,  be  exported  as  much  to  the  na¬ 
tional  advantage  as  any  other  commodity. 

BULLOCK,  the  fame  with  an  ox,  or  gelded  bull. 
See  Bos,  Mammalia  Index. 

BULTER,  a  term  ufed  to  denote  the  refufe  of  meal 
after  drefiiftg,  or  the  cloth  wherein  it  is  dreffed,  other- 
wife  called  the  bulter-cloth . 

BULWARK,  in  the  ancient  fortification.  See  Ram- 
tart. 

BUMICILLI,  a  religious  fe<R  of  Mahometans  in 
Egypt  and  Barbary,  who  pretend  to  fight  with  devils, 
and  commonly  appear  in  a  fright  and  covered  with 
wounds  and  bruifes.  About  the  full  moon  they  coun¬ 
terfeit  a  combat  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  people,  which 
lafts  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  is  performed  with  affa- 
gaias  or  javelins,  till  they  fall  down  quite  fpent ;  in  a 
little  time,  however,  they  recover  their  fpirits,  get  up, 
and  walk  away. 

BUNDLE,  a  collection  of  things  wrapped  up  toge¬ 
ther.  Of  baRe-ropes,  harnefs-plates,  and  glovers  knives, 
ten  make  a  bundle  $  of  Hamburgh  yarn,  20  Ikeans  \  of 
balket  rod?,  three  feet  the  band. 

BUNEL,  Peter,  a  native  of  Thouloufe,  was  one  of 
the  mod  elegant  writers  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  the  1 6th 
century,  but  was  ftill  more  confpicuous  for  the  regula¬ 
rity  of  his  manners.  He  did  not  feek  either  for  riches 
or  lucrative  employments  \  but,  contented  with  the  bare 
neceffaries  of  life,  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  his  mind.  He  died  at  Turin  in  1547, 
aged  47  ;  and  has  left  behind  him  fome  Latin  epiflles, 
which  are  written  with  the  utmoft  purity.  The  magi- 
flrates  of  Thouloufe  have  a  bufl  of  him  in  marble,  pla¬ 
ced  in  their  town-houfe.  The  moff  corredl  edition  of 
his  Letters  is  that  of  Henry  Stephens  in  1581. 

BUNGAY,  a  market  town  of  Suffolk,  fituated  on 
the  river  Wavenny,  about  32  miles  north-eaft  of  Bury;' 
E.  Long.  1.  35.  N.  Lat.  52.  35. 

BUNIAS,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  the  39th  natural 
order,  Siliquofce ,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs 
of  plants,  for  which  there  is  no  Englilh  name.  The 
filicula  is  deciduous,  four-fided,  muricated,  or  (ha- 
greened  with  unequal  pointed  angles.  There  are  eight 
fpecies  ;  all  of  them  annual  plants,  but  none  of  them 
polfelfed  of  any  remarkable  property. 

BUNIUM,  Pig-nut,  or  Earth-nut .  See  Botany 
Index . 

BUNT  of  a  SAIL ,  the  middle  part  of  it,  formed  de- 
fignedly  into  a  bag  or  cavity,  that  the  fail  may  gather 
more  wind.  It  is  ufed  moftly  in  topfails,  becaufe  the 
courfes  are  generally  cut  fquare,  or  with  but  fmall  al¬ 
lowance  for  bunt  or  compafs.  The  bunt  holds  much 
leeward  wind  ;  that  is,  it  hangs  much  to  leeward. 

BUNT  Lines,  are  fmall  lines  made  faff  to  the  bottom 
of  the  fails,  in  the  middle  part  of  the  bolt-rope,  to  a 
cringle,  and  are  fo  reeved  through  a  fmall  block,  feized 
to  the  yard.  Their  ufe  is  to  trice  up  the  bunt  of  the 
fail,  for  the  better  furling  it  up. 

BUNTING.  See  Emberiza,  Ornithology 
Index . 

BUN  LTNGFORD,  a  town  of  Hertfordshire,  with 
a  market  on  Mondays,  and  two  fairs,  on  June  29th, 
and  November  30th,  for  pedlars  wares.  It  is  a  good 
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thoroughfare  town,  but  fmall,  and  is  accounted  only  a  'Bunting 
large  hamlet.  W.  Long.  o.  6.  N.  Lat.  51.  35.  ford 

BUNTZEL,  or  Buntzlau,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  H 

the  duchy  of  Jauer.  The  greateft  part  of  the  houfes  U^S* 

are  built  with  Rone,  and  there  were  formerly  rich 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  in  the  common 
road  to  Leipfic  j  and  the  trade  is  in  earthen  ware,  of 
which  great  quantities  are  made.  E.  Long.  15.  30. 

N.  Lat.  51.  12. 

BUNYAN,  John,  author  of  the  Pilgrim’s  Pro- 
grefs,  was  born  at  ElRow,  near  Bedford,  in  1628.  He 
was  the  fon  of  a  tinker  ;  and,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life,  was  a  great  reprobate,  and  a  foldier  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment  army  :  but  being  at  length  deeply  firuck  with  a 
fenfe  of  his  guilt,  he  laid  afide  his  profligate  courfes, 
became  remarkable  for  his  fobriety,  and  applied  himfelf 
to  obtain  fome  degree  of  learning.  About  the  year 
1655,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  a  Baptifl  congre¬ 
gation  at  Bedford,  and  was  foon  after  chofen  their 
preacher  :  but,  in  1660,  being  taken  up,  and  tried  for 
prefuming  to  preach,  he  was  cruelly  fentenced  to  per¬ 
petual  banifliment  5  and  in  the  mean  time  committed 
to  jail,  where  neceflity  obliged  him  to  learn  to  make 
long-tagged  thread-laces  for  his  fupport  :  to  add  to  his 
diflrefs,  he  had  a  wife  and  feveral  children,  among 
whom  was  a  daughter  who  was  blind.  In  this  unjuft 
and  cruel  confinement  he  was  detained  twelve  years  ' 
and  a  half,  and  during  that  time  wrote  many  of  his 
tracts  •,  but  he  was  at  length  difeharged  by  the  hu¬ 
mane  interpofition  of  Dr  Barlow.  When  King  James’s 
declaration  for  liberty  of  confidence  was  publifhed,  he 
was  chofen  paflor  of  a  congregation  at  Bedford.  He 
at  length  died  of  a  fever  at  London,  on  the  31ft  of 
Augufl  16&8,  aged  60.  He  alfo  wrote  an  allegory, 
called  The  Holy  War.  His  Pilgrim’s  Progrefs  has 
been  tranflated  into  mofl  European  languages  ;  and  his 
works  have  been  colle&ed  together,  and  printed  in  two  » 
volumes  folio. 

BUONOCARSI,  or  Pierino  del  Vaga.  See  • 
Pierino. 

BUOY,  in  fea  affairs,  a  fort  of  clofe  calk,  or  block 
of  wood,  faRened  by  a  rope  to  the  anchor,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  place  where  the  anqhor  is  fituated,  that  the 
ibip  may  not  come  too  near  it,  to  entangle  her  cable 
about  the  Rock  or  the  flukes  of  it. 

Buoys  are  of  various  kinds  ;  as, 

Can-BuOTS :  thefe  are  in  the  form  of  a  cone  ;  and 
of  this  conRru&ion  are  all  the  buoys  which  are  floated 
over  dangerous  banks  and  fhallows,  as  a  warning  to 
pafling  (hips,  that  they  may  avoid  them.  They  are 
extremely  large,  that  they  may  be  feen  at  a  diflance  ; 
and  are  faRened  by  Rrong  chains  to  the  anchors  which 
are  funk  for  this  purpofe  at  Rich  places. 

Nun-BuOTS  are  fliaped  like  the  middle  fruRum  of 
two  cones,  abutting  upon  one  common  bafe,  being 
calks,  which  are  large  in  the  middle,  and  tapering 
nearly  to  a  point  at  each  end. 

Wooden  BuOTS  are  folid  pieces  of  timber,  fometimes 
in  the  fliape  of  a  cylinder,  and  fometimes  in  that  of  a 
nun-buoy  ;  they  are  furnilhed  with  one  or  two  holes, 
in  which  to  fix  a  (hurt  piece  of  rope,  whofe  two  ends, 
being  fpliced  together,  make  a  fort  of  circle  or  ring, 
called  the frop . 

Cable-BuOTS ,  are  common  cafks  employed  to  buoy  up 
the  cables  in  different  places  from  rocky  ground.  In 
5  H  the 
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.Buoy  the  harbour  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  every  {hip  is 

II  moored  with  at  leail  three  cables,  and  lias  three  or  four 

Euphonia,  j}iefc  bUOyS 

on  each  cable  for  this  purpofe. 

Slings  of  the  Buor ,  the  ropes  which  are  fattened 
about  it,  and  by  which  it  is  hung  :  they  are  curioufly 
fpliced  around  it,  fomething  refembling  the  braces  of 
a  drum. 

To Jlrecwi  the  BUOT ,  is  to  let  it  fall  from  the  (hip’s 
fide  into  the  water  ;  which  is  always  done  before  they 
let  go  the  anchor,  that  it  may  not  be  retarded  by  the 
buoy-rope  as  it  finks  to  the  bottom. 

BUOY-Rope ,  the  rope  which  fattens  the  buoy  to  the 
anchor  :  it  fhould  be  little  more  than  equal  in  length 
to  the  depth  of  the  water  where  the  anchor  lies,  as  it 
is  intended  to  float  near,  or  immediately  above,  the  bed 
of  it,  that  the  pilot  may  at  all  times  know  the  lituation 
thereof.  See  Plate  XXXIII.  Fig.  i.  N°  3.  where  b 
is  the  anchor,  c  the  buoy -rope,  and  d  the  buoy  floating 
on  the  lurface  of  the  water.  The  buoy-rope  is  often 
extremely  ufeful  other  wife,  in  drawing  up  the  anchor 
when  the  cable  is  broke.  It  fhould  always,  therefore, 
be  of  futticient  flrength  for  this  purpofe,  or  elfe  the  an¬ 
chor  may  be  loft  through  negligence. 

BlJO  2'  of  the  Nore ,  is  a  buoy  placed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Thames,  to  direft  mariners  how  to  avoid  a 
dangerous  fand. 

BUOYANT,  fomething  which,  by  its  aptnefs  to 
float,  bears  up  other  more  ponderous  and  weighty 
things.  See  Buoy. 

BUPALUS,  a  celebrated  fculptor,  and  native  of  the 
ittand  of  Chio^,  was  fon,  grandfon,  and  great  grandfon 
of  fculptors.  He  had  a  brother,  named  Athenis ,  of  the 
fame  profettion.  They  flourifhed  in  the  60th  Olympiad  : 
and  were  contemporary  with  Hipponax,  a  poet  of  an 
ugly  and  defpicable  figure.  Our  fculptors  diverted 
themfelves  in  reprefenting  him  under  a  ridiculous  form. 
But  Hipponax  wrote  fo  (harp  a  fatire  againft  them, 
that  they  hanged  themfelves,  as  fume  fay.  Pliny,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  allow  this  \  but  fays,  on  the  contrary, 
that,  after  Hipponax  had  taken  his  revenge,  they  made 
feveral  fine  ttatues  in  feveral  places  \  particularly  a 
Diana  at  Chios,  which  was  placed  very  high,  and  ap* 
peared  with  a  frowning  countenance  to  thole  that  came 
in,  and  with  a  pleafant  one  to  thofe  that  went  out. 
There  were  feveral  ttatues  at  Rome  made  by  them  \  and 
they  worked  only  in  the  white  marble  of  the  ifle  of  Pa¬ 
ros.  Paufanias  mentions  Bupalus  as  a  good  architedl 
as  well  as  fculptor  $  but  fays  nothing  of  Athenis. 
BUPHAGA.  See  Ornithology  Index. 
BUPHONIA  (from /3avf,  ox ,  and  (pm^^Jlaughtery  in 
antiquity,  an  Athenian  featt  or  ceremony,  denominated 
from  a  bullock  (lain  therein,  with  quaint  formalities. 
For  the  origin  of  the  buphonia,  we  are  told  it  was 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Attica  to  kill  an  ox:  but  it 
once  happened,  at  the  featt  of  the  diipolia ,  that  an  ox 
ate  the  corn,  others  fay  the  cakes,  which  had  been 
drefled  for  the  facrifice.  Thaulon  the  prieft,  enraged 
at  this,  prefently  killed  him,,  and  fled  for  it.  On 
which  the  Athenians,  fearing  the  refentment  of  the 
gods,  and  feigning  themfelves  ignorant  who  had  com¬ 
mitted  the  fadt,  brought  the  bloody  axe  before  the 
judges,  where  it  was  fhlemnly  arraigned,  tried,  found 
guilty,  and  condemned.  And,  in  memory  of  this 
event,  a  featt  was  inftituted  under  the  denomination  of 


buphonia  ;  in  which  it  was  ftill  cuftbmary  for  the  prieft  Btiphorw 
to  fly,  and  judgment  tube  given  about  the  {laughter  }|  *U 
of  the  ox.  Buren. 

BUPHTH  ALMUM,  Ox-eye.  SeeBoxANY Index. ' - sr‘^ 

BUPLEURUM,  Hare’s  ear.  See  Botany  Index. 

B  UPRESTI S .  See  Entom olog  y  Index. 

BUQUOI,  a  town  of  Artois,  in  the  French  Ne¬ 
therlands,  fituated  on  the  confines  of  Picardy.  E. 

Long.  2.40.  N.  Lat.  50.  12. 

BUR,  a  broad  ring  of  iron,  behind  the  place  made 
for  the  hand  on  the  fpears  ufed  formerly  in  tilting  j 
which  bur  was  brought  to  reft  when  the  titter  charged 
his  fpear. 

BURBAS,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  coin  at  Algiers, 
with  the  arms  of  the  dey  ttruck  on  both  fides  :  it  is 
worth  half  an  afper. 

BURCH  AUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the 
Lower  Bavaria,  fituated  on  the  river  Saltz.  E.  Long. 

13.  25.  N.  Lat.  48.  5. 

BURDEGALA,  or  Burdigala,  in  Ancient  Geo - 
graphy ,  a  trading  port  town  of  Aquitania,  fituated  on 
a  lake  of  the  fea,  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Ga- 
rumna.  It  was  a  famous  feat  of  the  Mules,  as 'appears 
by  Aufonius’s  book  entitled  Brofeffores  ;  and  birth¬ 
place  of  Aufonius  :  now  Bourdeaux,  capital  of  the 
Bourdelois,  on  the  river  Garonne.  W.  Long.  o.  40. 

N.  Lat.  44.  54. 

BURDEN,  or  Burdon,  in  Mujic ,  the  drone  or  bafe, 
and  the  pipe  or  firing  which  plays  it  :  hence  that  part 
of  a  fong  that  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  ftanza, 
is  called  the  burden  of  it. — A  chord  which  is  to  be  di¬ 
vided,  to  perform  the  intervals  of  mufic,  when  open 
and  undivided,  is  alfo  called  the  burden . 

Burden  properly  fignifies  a  heavy  weight  or  load. 
Ringelberg  recommends  the  bearing  burdens  as  the 
beft  fort  of  exercife  ;  efpecially  to  ftrengthen  men  of 
ftudy.  To  this  end,  he  had  a  gown  lined  with  plates 
of  lead,  which  he  could  juft  lift  with  both  his  hands. 

This  load  he  bore  fix  or  feven  days  together,  either  in- 
creafing  or  diminifhing  it  as  he  found  occafion  \  by 
which  means  he  could  both  write  and  exercife  at  the 
fame  time. 

Burden  alfo  denotes  a  fixed  quantity  of  certain 
commodities.  A  burden  of  gad  fteel  is  two  fcore,  or 
120  pounds. 

BURDEN  of  a  Ship  is  its  contents,  or  number  of  tons 
it  will  carry.  The  burden  of  a  fliip  may  be  determi¬ 
ned  thus :  Multiply  the  length  of  the  keel  taken  with¬ 
in  board,  by  the  breadth  of  the  fliip  within  board,  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  midthip-beam,  from  plank  to  plank  ;  and 
multiply  the  produdl  by  the  depth  of  the  hold,  taken 
from  the  plank  below  the  keelfon,  to  the  under  part 
of  the  upper  deck  plank  \  and  divide  the  laft  produdl: 
by  94  :  the  quotient  is  the  content  of  the  tonnage  re¬ 
quired.  See  Freight. 

BURDOCK.  See  Arctium  and  Xanthium,  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

BURELL,  or  Civita  Burella,  a  town  of  Italy 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  Abruzzo  Citra,  near 
the  river  Sangro.  E.  Long.  15.  5.  N.  Lat.  41.  56. 

BUREN,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  Guel- 
derland.  It  gives  the  title  of  count  de  Buren  to  the 
prince  of  Orange.  E.  Long.  5.  22.  N.  Lat.  52.  O. 

Buren,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 

phalia, 


Buren 

ii 

Burgau- 

dine. 


*  See  Soc» 
cage. 
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phalia,  and  bifliopric  of  Paderborn.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Alme,  five  miles  fouth  of  Paderborn.  E. 
Long.  8.  25.  N.  Lat.  61.  35. 

,  BURFORD,  a  town  of  Oxfordfhire,  feated  on  an 
afcent  on  the  river  Windrufh,  is  a  handfome  place, 
chiefly  noted  for  the  making  of  faddles.  The  downs 
near  it,  noted  for  horfe-races,  are  of  great  advantage 
to  the  town.  Burford  is  an  earldom  in  the  family  of 
St  Albans.  It  is  23  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Banbury, 
and  85  weft  of  London.  W.  Long.  I.  43.  N.  Lat. 

31.  40. 

BURG,  Burgh,  or  Hun,  in  northern  topography. 

See  Dun. 

Burg,  a  town  of  Lincolnfhire,  feated  in  a  marfti,  12 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bofton,  and  127  north  of  London. 

E.  Long.  0.  5.  N.  Lat.  53.  12. 

Burg,  a  town  of  the  Dutch  Netherlands,  in  Zut- 
phen,  feated  on  the  Old  Iffel,  18  miles  eaft  of  Nime- 
guen.  E.  Long.  6.  12.  N.  Lat.  52.  o. 

BuRG-CaJUe,  or  Borough-cajlle ,  a  fortrefs  on  the 
edge  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  three  miles  weft  of 
Yarmouth,  where  the  rivers  Yare  and  Waveny  meet. 

It  was  formerly  a  delightful  place  \  but  now  only  the 
ruins  of  its  walls  remain,  near  which  Roman  coins  are 
often  dug  up. 

^  BURGAGE,  or  Tenure  in  BURGAGE ,  is  where  the 
king,  or  other  perfon,  is  lord  of  an  ancient  borough, 
in  which  the  tenements  are  held  by  a  rent  certain.  It 
is  indeed  only  a  kind  of  town  foccage  as  common  foe- 
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cage^,  by  which  other  lands  are  holden,  is  ufually  of 
a  rural  nature.  A  borough  is  diftinguifhed  from  other 
towns  by  the  right  of  fending  members  to  parliament  ; 
and  where  the  right  of  election  is  by  burgage*tenure, 
that  alone  is  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  borough. 
Tenure  in  burgage,  therefore,  or  burgage  tenure,  is 
where  houfes,  or  lands  which  were  formerly  the  feite  of 
houfes  in  an  ancient  borough,  are  held  of  fome  lord  in 
common  foccage,  by  a  certain  eftablifhed  rent.  And 
they  feem  to  have  withftood  the  fhock  of  the  Norman 
encroachments,  principally  on  account  of  their  infigni- 
ficancy,  which  made  it  not  worth  while  to  compel  them 
to  an  alteration  of  tenure,  as  100  of  them  put  together 
would  fcarce  have  amounted  to  a  knight’s  fee.  Befides, 
the  owners  of  them,  being  chiefly  artificers,  and  perfons 
engaged  in  trade,  could  not  with  any  tolerable  propriety 
be  put  on  fuch  a  military  eftablifhment  as  the  tenure  in 
chivalry  was.  The  free  foccage,  therefore,  in  which 
thefe  tenements  are  held,  feems  to  be  plainly  a  remnant 
of  Saxon  liberty  ;  which  m3y  alfo  account  for  the  great 
variety  of  cuftoms  affedling  many  of  thefe  tenements  fo 
held  in  ancient  burgage  $  the  principal  and  raoft  re¬ 
markable  of  which  is  that  called  Borough-Englijh.  See 
the  article  BOROUGH~EngIiJh. 

BURGAU,  in  Natural  HiJIory ,  the  name  of  a  large 
fpecies  of  fea-fnail,  of  the  lunar  or  round-mouthed  kind. 

I  t  is  very  beautifully  lined  with  a  coat,  of  the  nature 
of  the  mother-of-pearl ;  and  the  artificers  take  this 
out,  to  ufe  under  the  name  of  mother-of-pcarl,  though 
fome  call  it,  after  the  name  of  the  fhell  they  take  it 
from,  burgaudine . 

BURGAUDINE,  the  name  given  by  the  French 
artificers  to  what  wc  call  mother-of-pearl.  In  their 
works,  they  do  not  ufe  the  common  nacre-fhell  for  this, 
but  the  lining  of  the  American  burgau.  Hence  fome 


call  the  mother-of-pearl  burgaudine ,  and  others  the  Burgaudine 

gaudine  mother-of-pearl.  |j 

BURGDORF,  a  handfome  and  pretty  large  town  nur?gnwe. 
of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  feated  on  an 
eminence.  The  river  Emma  is  about  a  piftol-ftiot  from 
the  town  5  and  as  it  often  changes  its  bed,  it  frequently 
does  a  great  deal  of  mifehief.  It  runs  at  the  foot  of  a 
rock  of  a  prodigious  height,  and  there  is  a  llone-bridge 
over  it.  Near  the  town  there  is  a  fulphurous  fpring 
which  fupplies  their  baths  with  water,  which  is  good 
againft  palfies  and  difeafes  of  the  nerves.  E.  Lons*.  7. 

35.  N.  Lat.  47.6. 

BURGEON,  in  Gardening ,  a  knot  or  button  put 
forth  by  the  branch  of  a  tree  in  the  fpring.  The  word 
is  formed  from  the  French  bourgeon ,  which  fignifies 
the  fame,  formed  from  the  Latin  burrio,  of  burra . 

Burgeon  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife 
called  eye,  bud,  or  germ.  Frofts  are  chiefly  dangerous 
when  the  burgeons  begin  to  appear.  The  burgeons 
have  the  fame  fkin,  fame  pith,  fame  ligneous  body, 
and  the  fame  infertions  as  the  ftalk,  that  is,  all  the 
parts  are  the  fame  in  both,  only  more  contracted  in  the 
former. 

BURGESS,  an  inhabitant  of  a  borough,  or  walled 
town,  or  one  who  poffeffes  a  tenement  therein.  The 
word  is  alfo  applied  to  the  magiftrates  of  fome  towns } 
as  the  bailiff  and  burgeffes  of  Leominfter. 

Anciently,  burgeffes  were  held  in  great  contempt ; 
being  reputed  fervile,  bafe,'  and  unfit  for  war  ;  fo  that 
the  gentry  were  not  allowed  to  intermarry  in  their  fa¬ 
milies,  or  fight  with  them  5  but  in  lieu  thereof,  wTere 
to  appoint  champions.  A  burgefs’s  fon  was  reputed 
of  age,  when  he  could  diflinCtly  count  money,  meafure 
cloth,  Sc c. 

Burgess  is  now  ordinarily  ufed  for  the  reprefen- 
tative  of  a  borough-town  in  parliament.  Burgeffes 
are  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  mercantile  part,  or  trad¬ 
ing  intereft  of  the  nation.  They  were  formerly  al¬ 
lowed,  by  a  rate  eftablifhed  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  two  (hillings  a-day  as  wages.  It  is  much  to  be  re* 
gretted,  that  the  members  for  boroughs  bear  above  a 
quadruple  proportion  to  thofe  for  counties.  The  rigk 
of  eleCtion  of  burgeffes  depends  on  feveral  local  char¬ 
ters  and  cuftoms  :  though  by  2  Geo.  II.  c.  24.  the 
right  for  the  future  fhall  be  allowed  according  to  the 
laft  determination  of  the  houfe  of  commons  concern*, 
ing  it:  and  by  3  Geo,  III.  c.  15.  no  freeman,  except 
fuch  as  claim  by  birth,  fervitude,  or  marriage,  fhall 
be  entitled  to  vote,  unlefs  he  hath  been  admitted  to 
his  freedom  twelve  months  before.  No  perfon  is  eli¬ 
gible  as  a  burgefs,  who  hath  not  a  clear  eftate  of  300I. 
a-year. 

BURGGRAVE,  properly  denotes  the  hereditary 
governor  of  a  caftle,  or  fortified  town,  chiefly  in  Ger¬ 
many.  The  word  is  compounded  of  bourg,  town,  and 
graf  or  grave,  count.  The  barggraves  were  originally 
the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call  caflel/ans,  or  co- 
mites  cajiellatii;  but  their  dignity  was  confiderably  ad¬ 
vanced  under  Rudolph  of  Hapfburgh  :  before  his  time 
they  were  ranked  only  as  counts,  and  below  the  prin¬ 
ces,  but  under  him  began  to  be  efteemed  on  a  footing 
with  princes.  In  fome  parts,  the  dignity  is  much  de¬ 
generated,  efpecially  in  the  palatinate.  There  were 
formerly,  according  to  Leti,  15  families  who  enjoyed 
S  H  2  the 
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jBurgjrrave  Ae  title  of  burggraves,  13  of  which  are  now  extinft. 

Bur  m  r  l^S  18  difftiently  reprefented  by  others.  I11  Bo- 

'try\  hernia  the  title  of  burggrave  is  given  to  the  chief 
otEcer,  or  to  him  that  commands  in  quality  of  viceroy. 
In  Pruflia,  the  burggrave  is  one  of  the  four  chief  offi- 
*  cers  of  the  province.  In  Guelderland,  the  burggrave 
pf  Nimeguen  is  prefident  of  the  Hates  of  the  province. 

.  BURGH.  See  Borough. 

Burgh,  or  Dun.  See  Dun. 

BuRGH- Bote  fignifies  contribution  towards  the  build¬ 
ing  or  repairing  of  caifles,  or  walls,  for  the  defence  of 
a  borough  or  city. 

By  a  law  of  King  Athelftan,  the  cattles  and  walls 
of  towns  were  to  be  repaired,  and  burgh-bote  levied 
every  year  within  a  fortnight  after  rogation  days.  No 
perfon  whatever  was  exempt  from  this  fervice  ;  the  king 
himfelf  could  not  exempt  a  man  from  burgh-bote  ;  yet, 
in  after  times,  exemptions  appear  to  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  granted  ;  infomuch,  that,  according  to  Cowel, 
the  word  burgh-bote  came  to  be  chiefly  ufed  to  denote 
not  the  fervice,  but  the  liberty  or  exemption  from  it. 

BURGU-Breche ,  or  brechy  a  fine  impofed  on  the  com¬ 
munity  of  a  town,  or  burgh,  for  the  breach  of  peace 
among  them. 

Burg H-Ma ils ,  were  yearly  payments  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  introduced  by  Malcolm  HI.  and  refembling 
the  FEE-Farm  rents  of  burghs  in  England.  See  Mail. 

BuRGH-MaJler ,  an  officer  in  the  tin  mines,  who  di- 
re&s  and  lays  out  the  meers  for  the  workmen,  &c. 
otherwife  denominated  bailiff  and  bar-mafter. 
BURGHERMASTER.  See  Burgomaster. 

BURGHMOTE,  the  court  of  a  borough.  By  the 
Jaws  of  King  Edgar,  the  burghmote  was  to  be  held 
thrice  in  the  year  ;  by  thofe  of  Henry  I.  r2  times. 

BURGLARY,  or  Nocturnal  House-Breaking, 
(burgi  latrocinium),  which  by  the  ancient  Englifh  law 
was  called  hamefucken,  a  word  alfo  ufed  in  the  law  of 
Scotland,  but  in  a  fomewhat  different  fenfe,  has  always 
been  looked  upon  as  a  very  heinous  offence  :  not  only 
becaufe  of  the  abundant  terror  it  carries  with  it,  but 
plfo  as  it  is  a  forcible  invafion  and  diflurbance  of  that 
right  of  habitation  which  every  individual  might  ac- 
<pire  even  in  a  ftate  of  nature  ;  an  invafion  which,  in 
fucL  a  Hate,  would  be  fure  to  be  punifhed  with  death, 
vmleL  the  affailant  were  Hronger.  But,  in  civil  fo- 
ciety,  ifie  laws  come  in  to  the  afliflance  of  the  weaker 
party  :  asd  befides  that  they  leave  him  this  natural 
right  of  killing  the  aggreffor  if  he  can,  they  alfo  pro- 
te6l  and  avenge  him  in  cafe  the  affailant  is  too  power¬ 
ful.  And  the  law  has  fo  particular  and  tender  a  regard 
to  the  immunity  0f  a  man’s  houfe,  that  it  Hyles  it  his 
cajlle ,  and  will  never  fuffer  it  to  be  violated  with  impu- 
nity  5  agreeing  herein  with  the  fentiments  of  ancient 
Rome.  For  this  reafon  no  outward  doors  can  in  gene¬ 
ral  be  broken  open  to  execute  any  civil  procefs,  though 
in  criminal  caufes  the  public  fafety  fuperfedes  the  pri- 
*  See  the  vate  *.  Hence  alfo  in  part  arifes  the  animadverfion  of 
article  Ar»  the  law  upon  eaves-droppers,  nufancers,  and  incendia- 
ries  :  and  to  this  principle  it  taufl  be  affigned,  that  a 
man  may  afferable  people  together  lawfully  (at  leafl 
if  they  do  not  exceed  11),  without  danger  of  railing 
a  riot,  rout,  or  unlawful  affembly,  in  order  to  protect 
his  houfe  ;  which  he  is  not  permitted  to  do  in  any 
"her  cafe. 

definition  of  a  burglar,  as  given  us  by  Sir  Ed* 
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ward  Coke,  is  “  he  that  by  night  breaketh  and  eft- 
tereth  in  a  manfion  houfe,  with  intent  to  commit  a 
felony.”  In  this  definition  there  are  four  things  to  be 
confidered  ;  the  time%  the  place ,  the  manner ,  and  the 
intent . 

1.  The  time  muH  be  by  night,  and  not  by  day  ;  for 
in  the  day-time  there  is  no  burglary  ;  i.  e.  if  there  be 
day-light  or  crepufculum  enough,  begun  or  left,  to  dif- 
cern  a. man’s  face  withal.  But  this  does  not  extend  to 
moonlight  ;  for  then  many  midnight  burglaries  would 
go  unpunifhed  :  and  befides  the  malignity  of  the  offence 
does  not  confifl  fo  much  in  its  being  done  in  the  dark, 
as  at  the  dead  of  night ;  when  ali  the  creation,  except 
beafis  of  prey,  are  at  reH  ;  when  deep  has  difarmed  the 
owner,  and  rendered  his  caflle  defencelels. 

2.  As  to  the  place.  It  mud  be,  according  to  Sir 
Edward’s  Coke’s  definition,  in  a  manfion-houfe  :  for  no 
didant  barn,  warehoufe,  or  the  like,  are  under  the 
fame  privileges,  nor  looked  upon  as  a  man’s  cadle  of 
defence;  nor  is  a  breaking  open  of  houfes  wherein  no 
man  refide?,  and  which  for  the  time  being  are  not 
manfion-houfes,  attended  with  the  fame  circumdances 
of  midnight  terror.  A  houfe,  however,  wherein  a  man 
fometimes  refides,  and  which  the  owner  hath  left  on¬ 
ly  for  a  fhort  feafon,  atiimo  r  evert  endi,  is  the  objeft  of 
burglary,  though  no  one  be  in  it  at  the  time  of  the  fa& 
committed.  And  if  the  barn,  dable,  or  warehoufe, 
be  parcel  of  the  manfion-houfe,  though  not  under  the 
fame  roof  or  contiguous,  a  burglary  may  be  commit¬ 
ted  therein  5  for  the  capital  houfe  prote&s  and  privile¬ 
ges  all  its  branches  and  appurtenances,  if  within  the 
curtilage  or  homedall.  A  chamber  in  a  college,  or  an 
inn  of  court,  where  each  inhabitant  hath  a  didinft  pro¬ 
perty,  is  to  all  other  purpofes  as  well  as  this,  the  man¬ 
fion-houfe  of  the  owner.  So  alfo  is  a  room  or  lodging 
in  any  private  houfe  the  manfion  for  the  time  being 
of  the  lodger  ;  if  the  owner  doth  not  himfelf  dwell  in 
the  houfe,  or  if  he  and  the  lodger  enter  by  different 
outward  doors.  But  if  the  owner  himfelf  lies  in  the 
houfe,  and  hath  but  one  outward  door  at  which  he  and 
his  lodgers  enter,  fueh  lodgers  feem  only  to  be  inmates, 
and  all  their  apartments  to  be  parcel  of  the  one  dwel¬ 
ling  houfe  of  the  owner. 

3.  As  to  the  manner  of  committing  burglary  :  there 
muH  be  both  a  breaking  and  an  entry  to  complete  it. 
But  they  need  not  be  both  done  at  once  ;  for  if  a  bole 
be  broken  one  night,  and  the  fame  breakers  enter  the 
next  night  through  the  fame,  they  are  burglars.  There 
mud  be  an  a£fual  breaking ;  as  at  lead,  by  breaking 
or  taking  out  the  glafs  of,  or  otherwife  opening,  a  win¬ 
dow  ;  picking  a  lock,  or  opening  it  with  a  key;  nay, 
by  lifting  up  the  latch  of  a  door,  or  unloofmg  any  other 
fadening  which  the  owner  has  provided.  But  if  a  per- 
fon  leaves  his  doors  or  windows  open,  it  is  his  own  folly 
and  negligence  ;  and  if  a  man  enters  therein,  it  is  no 
burglary  ;  yet,  if  he  afterwards  unlock  an  inner  or 
chamber  door,  it  is  fo.  But  to  come  down  a  chimney 
is  held  a  burglarious  entry  :  for  that  is  as  much  clofed 
as  the  nature  of  things  will  permit.  So  alfo,  to  knock 
at  a  door,  and,  upon  opening  it,  to  rudi  in  with  a  felo¬ 
nious  intent  ;  or  under  pretence  of  taking  lodgings  to 
fall  upon  the  landlord  and  rob  him  ;  or  to  procure  a 
condable  to  gain  admittance  in  order  to  fearch  for 
traitors,  and  then  jto  bind  the  condable  and  rob  the 
houfe  $  all  thefe  entries  have  been  adjudged  burglari¬ 
ous. 
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burglary  ous*  though  there  was  no  a&ual  breaking :  For  the  law 
|j  will  not  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  trifled  with  by  lueh  tvafions 
Burgos,  efpeeially  under  the  cloak  of  legal  proeefs.  As  for  the 
W  v  entry,  any  the  lead  degree  of  it,  with  any  part  of  the 
body,  or  with  an  inftrurnent  held  in  the  hand,  is  fufti- 
cient  :  as,  to  fttp  over  the  threthold,  to  put  a  hand  or 
hook  in  at  a  window  to  draw  out  goods,  or  a  piflol  to 
demand  one’s  money,  are  all  of  them  burglarious  en¬ 
tries.  The  entry  may  be  before  the  breaking,  as  well 
as  after  ,  for  by  flatute  12  Anne,  c.  7.  if  a  perfon  en¬ 
ters  into  the  dwelling- houfe  of  another,  without  break¬ 
ing  in,  either  by  day  or  by  night,  with  an  intent  to 
commit  felony,  or,  being  in  fuch  houfe,  fhall  commit 
<any  felony  *,  and  fhall  in  the  night  break  out  of  the 
iamej  this  is  declared  to  be  burglary. 

4.  As  to  the  intent ;  it  is  clear  that  (uch  breaking 
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*nd  entry  mull  be  with  a  felonious  intent,  otherwife  it 
is  only  a  trefpafs.  And  it  is  the  fame,  whether  fuch 
intention  be  a&ually  carried  into  execution,  or  only 
demonftrated  by  feme  attempt  or  overt  a£t,  of  which 
the  jury  is  to  judge. 

Burglary  is  a  felony  at  common  law,  but  within  the 
benefit  of  clergy.  Burglary  in  any  houfe  belonging  to 
the  plate-giafs  company,  with  intent  to  ileal  the  flock 
or  utenfils,  is  by  flatute  13  Geo.  III.  c.  3.  declared  to 
be  Angle  felony,  and  punilhed  with  tranfportation  feven 
years. 

BURGOMASTER,  Burghermaster,  Bourger- 
tnejler ,  or  Burgmcjlery  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  great 
towns  in  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Germany.  The  power 
and  jurifditflion  of  the  burgomafter  is  not  the  fame 
in  all  places,  every  town  having  its  particular  cu- 
floms  and  regulations  :  at  Amfterdam  there  are  four 
chofen  by  the  voices  of  all  thofe  people  in  the  fenate 
who  have  either  been  burgomafters  or  echevins.  They 
difpofe  of  all  under  offices  that  fall  in  their  time,  keep 
the  key  of  the  bank,  and  enjoy  a  falary  but  of  500 
guilders  )  all  feafts,  public  entertainments,  &c.  being 
defrayed  out  of  the  common  treafury.  The  word  is 
formed  from  the  two  Flemilh  words,  borger ,  burgefs 
or  citizen*;  and  tnejler ,  mnjler .  Some  exprefs  it  in  Latin 
by  conful \  others  by  fenator . — Mr  Brenau  obferves, 
that  burghertnajier  in  Holland,  anfwers  to  what  is 
called  alderman  and  Jheriff  in  England,  attorney  at 
Compeigne,  capitoul  at  Thouloufe,  conful  in  Langue¬ 
doc,  &c. 

BURGOO,  or  Burgout,  a  fea-faring  difh,  made 
of  whole  oatmeal,  or  groats,  boiled  in  water  till  they 
burfl  ;  then  mixed  with  butter.  It  is  a  cheap  and 
{Lengthening  diet.  Burgoo,  otherwife  called  loblolly , 
is  held  by  Cockburn  very  proper  to  correct  that  thick- 
nefs  of  humours  and  coftivenefs  to  which  the  other  diet 
of  failors  much  difpofes  them.  Yet  the  burgoo  victual¬ 
ling  is  the  leaf!  liked  of  all  their  provifions,  becaufe 
of  the  fcanty  allowance  of  butter  to  it.  The  fame 
author  thinks  it  might  be  worth  the  confideration  of 
thofe  to  whom  the  care  of  the  feamen  is  commit¬ 
ted,  to  contrive  to  render  this  food  more  agreeable  to 
them. 

BURGOS,  a  city  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  Old  Ca- 
ff ile,  with  an  archbifliup’s  fee,  ere.&ed  in  1574.  It  is 
furrounded  with  mountains,  which  render  the  air  very 
cold  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  the  other  three  ex- 
eeffively  hot.  It  is  feated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  on 


the  top  of  which  there  is  a  ftrong  caftle,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  town  is  watered  by  the  river  Alan^on.  The 
principal  avenue  to  the  city  is  by  a  handfome  bridge 
over  *  Bis  river,  which  leads  to  a  beautiful  gate,  adorn¬ 
ed  with  the  flatues  of  feveral  kings  of  Spain.  The 
totvn  is  large  and  populous  ^  but  the  houfes  are  ill  built, 
and  the  ftreets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  except  fome  few, 
efpeeially  that  which  leads  to  the  cathedral.  There  are 
feveral  fquares  adorned  with  fountains  and  flatues. 
I  he  great  fquare  in  the  middle  of  the  city  is  furround¬ 
ed  with  fine  houfes,  with  piazzas  to  each.  The  cathe¬ 
dral  church  is  a  mafterpiece  of  Gothic  archite&ure, 
and  one  of  the  fineft  in  all  Spain.  The  church  of  the 
Auguftines  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  and  rich  cha¬ 
pel  of  the  holy  crucifix.  There  are  feveral  fine  con¬ 
vents  and  nunneries  }  one  of  which  laft  contains  150 
nuns,  who  muft  all  be  of  noble  extraction.  They  have 
likewife  a  royal  hofpital,  very  richly  endowed  ;  and 
at  this  place  they  fpeak  the  beft  Caflilian,  that  is,  the 
pureft  Spanifh,  in  the  kingdom.  W.  Long.  4.7.  N.  Lat. 
42.  20. 

BURGUNDIONES,  a  part  or  branch  of  the  Vin- 
dili  or  Wandili.  Cluverius  places  them  about  the 
Warta,  a  river  of  Poland  :  though  the  conjectures  on 
the  feat  of  thefe  people  are  doubtful  ;  and  no  wonder, 
becaufe  the  Roman  expeditions  terminated  at  the  Elbe. 
T.  hey  afterwards  removed  to  the  Cifalbin  Germany, 
and  at  length  to  Celtic  Gaul,  and  gave  name  to  the 
duchy  and  county  of  Burgundy. 

BURGUNDY,  a  late  province  or  government  of 
France,  which  now  forms  the  three  departments,  of  Cote 
d’Or,  Saone  and  Loire,  and  Yonne.  It  contains,  befides 
the  government  of  Burgundy.  La  Breffe,L^  Bugey,  and 
the  diflriCl  of  Gex  ;  having  Champagne  orr  the  north, 
Lyonnois  on  the  fouth,  Franche  Compte  on  the  eaft, 
and  Nivernois  and  Bourbonnois  on  the  weft.  Its  length 
from  north  to  fouth  is  about  45  leagues,  and  its  breadth* 
from  eaft  to  weft  about  30.  It  is  very  fertile  in  corn, 
wine,  fruit,  and  tobacco  j  being  watered  by  the  Seine, 
the  Dehune,  which  falls  into  the  Saone,  the  Brebince 
or  Bourbince,  the  Arman^on,  the  Oucke,  and  the 
Tille.  There  are  fome  noted  mineral  fprings  in  it, 
with  fubterraneous  lakes,  and  plenty  of  ochre.  For  a 
long  time  it  had  dukes  of  its  own,  fubordinate  to  the 
crown  of  France  5  but  at  laft,  Louis  XI.  upon  the 
failure  of  the  heirs  male,  feized  upon  it,  and  annexed 
it  to  his  crown.  The  principal  places  are  Dijon,  Au- 
xerre,  Autun,  Bourbon  V  Ancy,  &c. 

BURIAL,  the  interment  of  a  deceafed  perfon. 

The  rites  of  burial  are  looked  upon  in  all  countries, 
and  at  all  times,  as  a  debt  fo  facred,  that  fuch  as  ne¬ 
glected  to  difeharge  it  were  thought  accurfed  :  hence 
the  Romans  called  them  jujla ,  and  the  Greeks  10y.1y.0t, 
dixxist,  oTicty  words  implying  the  inviolable  obliga¬ 
tion  which  nature  has  laid  upon  the  living  to  take 
care  of  the  obfequies  of  the  dead.  Nor  are  we  to 
wonder  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  jvere  ex¬ 
tremely  folicitous  about  the  interment  of  their  deceafed 
friends,  fince  they  were  ftrongly  perfuaded  that  their 
fouls  could  not  be  admitted  into  the  Elyfian  fields  till 
their  bodies  were  committed  to  the  earth  5  and  if  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  they  never  obtained  the  rites  of  burial,  they 
were  excluded  from  the  happy  manfions  for  the  term 
of  100  years.  For  this  reafon  it  was  confidered  as  a 
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Burial,  duty  incumbent  upon  all  travellers  who  fliould  meet 
’  with  a  dead  body  in  their  way,  to  caft  dull  or  mould 
upon  it  three  times  ^  and  of  thefe  three  handfuls  one 
at  leaft  was  caft  upon  the  head.  The  ancients  like  wife 
confidered  it  as  a  great  misfortune  if  they  were  not  laid 
in  the  fepulchres  of  their  fathers  5  for  which  reafon, 
fuch  as  died  in  foreign  countries  had  ufually  their  allies 
brought  home,  and  interred  with  thofe  of  their  ance¬ 
stors*  But  notwithftanding  their  great  care  in  the  bu- 
rials  of  the  dead,  there  were  fome  perfons  whom  they 
thought  unworthy  of  that  laft  office,  and  to  whom  there¬ 
fore  they  refufed  it  :  fuch  were,  1.  Public  or  private 
enemies.  2.  Such  as  betrayed  or  confpired  againft 
their  country.  3.  lyrants,  who  were  always  looked 
upon  as  enemies  to  their  country.  4.  Villains  guilty 
of  facrilege.  5.  Such  as  died  in  debt,  whofe  bodies  be¬ 
longed  to  their  creditors.  And,  6.  Some  particular 
offenders,  who  fuffered  capital  punifhment. 

Of  thofe  who  were  allowed  the  rites  of  burial,  fome 
were  diftinguifhed  by  particular  circumftances  of  dif- 
grace  attending  their  interment  :  thus  perfons  killed 
by  lightning  were  buried  apart  by  themfelves,  being 
thought  odious  to  the  gods  ;  thofe  who  wafted  their 
patrimony  forfeited  the  right  of  being  buried  in  the 
fepulchres  of  their  fathers  j  and  thofe  who  were  guilty 
of  felf-murder  were  privately  depoftted  in  the  ground, 
without  the  accuftomed  folemnities.  Among  the  Jew's,* 
the  privilege  of  burial  was  denied  only  to  felf-murder- 
ers,  who  were  thrown  out  to  rot  upon  the  ground.  In 
the  Chriftian  church,  though  good  men  always  defired 
the  privilege  of  interment,  yet  they  were  not,  like  the 
heathens,  fo  concerned  for  their  bodies,  as  to  think  it 
any  detriment  to  them,  if  either  the  barbarity  of  an 
enemy,  or  fome  other  accident,  deprived  them  of  this 
privilege.  The  primitive  Chriftian  church  denied  the 
more  folemn  rites  of  burial  only  to  unbaptized  perfons, 
felf-murderers,  and  excommunicated  perfons  who  con¬ 
tinued  obftinate  and  impenitent,  in  a  manifeft  contempt 
of  the  church’s  cenfures. 

I?he  place  of  burial  among  the  Jews  wras  never  par¬ 
ticularly  determined.  We  find  they  had  graves  in  the 
town  and  country,  upon  the  highways,  in  gardens,  and 
upon  mountains.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  temples  were 
made  repofitories  for  the  dead  in  the  primitive  ages  y 
yet  the  general  cuftom  in  latter  ages,  with  them,  as 
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well  as  with  the  Romans  and  other  heathen  nations 
was  to  bury  their  dead  without  their  cities,  and  chiefs 
by  the  highways.  Among  the  primitive  Chriftians,  bu¬ 
rying  m  cities  was  not  allowed  for  the  firft  300  years 
nor  in  churches  for  many  ages  after,  the  dead  bodies 
being  firft  depofited  in  the  atrium  or  churchyard,  and 
porches  and  porticoes  of  the  church  5  hereditary  bury- 
mg-places  were,  forbidden  till  the  1 2th  century.  As  to 
the  time  of  burial,  with  all  the  ceremonies  accompany¬ 
ing  it,  fee  the  article  FUNERAL  Rites .  J 

wBftUuI,CK’  J  ]°T  °f,  Germany»  In  the  circle  of 
Weitphalia,  and  duchy  of  Cleves,  fubjeft  to  the  kin® 

°/  PrrnIaj  1  iVas.^aken  by  the  ^ench  in  1672,  who 
demoli (bed  the  fortifications.  It  is  agreeably  feated  on 
the  river  Rhine,  over  againft  Wefel,  in  E.  Lone.  6  8 
IN.  Lat.  51.  38.  & 

BURIDAN,  John,  a  native  of  Bethune,  in  Artois 
was  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  philofophers  of  the  14th 
century.  He  taught  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris  with 
great .  reputation  ;  and  wrote  commentaries  on  lo«ic 
morality,  and  Anftotle’s  metaphylics.  Aventinus 're¬ 
lates,  that  he  was  a  difciple  of  Ockam  ;  and  that  be¬ 
ing  expelled  Paris  by  the  power  of  the  Realifts,  which 
was  fupenor  to  that  of  the  Nominalifls,  he  went  into 
Germany,  where  he  founded  the  univerfity  of  Vienna 
from  him  came  the  proverb  of  the  aft  of  Buridan ,  fo 
famous  in  the  fchools.  Buridan  fuppofed  a  huno-ry 
afs  fixed  at  an  exaflly  equal  diftance  between  two  bu- 
ihels  of  oats :  or  an  afs,  as  much  preffed  by  thirft  as 
hunger  between  a  bulhel  of  oats  and  a  pail  of  water, 
each  of  them  afting  equally  on  his  fenfes.  Having 
made  this  fuppofition,  he  defired  to  know  what  the  afs 
would  do  ?  If  he  was  anfwered  that  he  would  remain 
immoveable,  then  he  concluded  he  would  die  of  hunger 
between  two  bulhels  of  oats,  or  of  both  hunger  and 
thirlt,  with  corn  and  water  within  his  reach.  This 
appeared  abfurd,  and  brought  the  laughter  on  his  fide  • 
but  if  it  was  replied,  that  the  afs  would  not  be  fo  ftu! 

°/  1\Unger  °r  thirft  ln  fuch  a  fituation, 
Then  (faid  he),  the  afs  has  free  will,  or  is  it  poffible 
that  of  two  equal  weights  one  ffiould  outweigh  the 
other  ?  Thefe  two  confequences  appeared  equally  ab- 
furd  5  and  thus  Buridan,  by  this  fophifm,  perplexed 
the  philofophers,  and  his  afs  became  famous  in  the 
fchools. 


Burial 

Buridan. 
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